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N. D. Kemp, 718. 
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Visiting Nursing in the United States (¥ 
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Wayfarer in New York (HB. S. Martin), 376. 

Women and the Trades (E. B. Butler); Ben 
by S. P. Breckinridge, 511. 
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Public Health System, Proposed Reorganiza- 
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Box furniture, 737. 
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Declaration of Faith, 894. 

Federated Boys’ Clubs (S. M. Harrison}, 142 
Bradstreet, Howard, see Book Reviews. 
Brandt, Lilian, see Book Reviews. 

Breckinridge, 8S. P., see Book Reviews. 
Breed, R. L., Italians Fight Tuberculosis, 702. 
Breshkovsky, Katherine, Trial and Conviction of, 
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Brigham, Louise, see Book Reviews. 
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Discussion at Cincinnati, 324. 
Hngland. 
English Budget Proposals (H. R. A. Sel- 
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Our Interest in the English Elections (EL 
T. Devine), 591. 
Radical View of the English Budget (ML 
B. Sumner), 293. 
New York City. 
New York City As a Social Worker (fx 
Veiller), 211. 
1910 Budget Conference (M. M. Davig, 
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1911 Budget, 833. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charity Organization Sotiety’s Report, 583. 
Social Survey, 492. 
Burritt, Bailey B., Public Intoxication and be 
ebriety, 771. 
Butler, Elizabeth Beardsley, see Book Reviews. 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, Remarks on Historiecag 
and Economic Research, 519. 
Butterfield, Kenyon Leech, see Book Reviews. 
Byington, Margaret F., Fifty Annual Reports, 
971. [See also Book Reviews.] 
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Cabot, Richard _C., Remarks on Tuberculosis, 136. 
[See also Book Reviews.] 
Caldwell, J. S., see Book Reviews. 
California. 
Los Angeles Playgrounds, 108. 
Probation Convention, 269. 
Twentieth Century Children's Crusade, f15. 
Campneys C. F. F., campaign in Ohio on Blindness, 
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auses 0 rime, see Treatment of the Deli 

Census Statistics for Social Workers, 67. —, 

Central Howard Association, 811. 
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chaney: see Organized Charity. 
Cherry (Ill.) Mine Disaster. 
peretuat at the Cherry Mine (G. Taylor), 


Legislative Sequels, 476. 
Mine Test of Civilization (G. Taylor), 297. 
Red Cross at the Cherry Mine, 780. 
Chicago (Tll.). 
Budget for 1910, 598, 599. 
Chiet epery Extension Center (H. BE. Leg- 
CF) lay 
Commission to Investigate Social Evil, 961. 
Dyes ahd Girl in Chicago (2. Tobenkin), 


Juvenile Court, Ten Years of (H. W. Thurs- 
ton), 656. 

Municipal Expenditures Commission, 597. 

Play Festival, 195. 

Police and Vice (G. Taylor), 160. 

Police Discipline, 695. 

Public Library, 71, 571. 

School of Civics and Philanthropy, 440. 

. Social Welfare as Vaudeville, 794. 
“Vampire” Employment Saloons, 491. 
Child Labor. 

Boston Conference, 558. 

Kentucky Association, 412. 

Louisiana Law, Results of, 138. 

National Conference, 411. 

Night Work for Messenger Boys, 490. 

Ohio Relief Law (BH. N. Clopper), 981. 

Our Untrained Citizens (Ff. Woolston), 21. 

Pennsylvania Laws, Results of, 791. 

What a Boy Can Risk (O. R. Lovejoy), 9. 

Children. 

Child Conference for Research and Welfare, 
» . 

Children’s Bureau, Argument for, 433. 

Children’s Charter (B. Flexner), 7. 

Clinie or Child Study Department, 628. 

New Books for Children; Reviewed by B. L. 
Israels, 874. 

New York Orphan Asylum, 733. 

Roving Children (in Construction 
etc.), 480, 481. 

Social oy ongelism by Children’s Librarians, 


[See also Child Labor; Infant Mor- 
tality; Juvenile Courts; Juvenile Delin- 
quents ; Play, Playgrounds, and Parks.] 
Chinese Guilds (Rev. J. W: Bashford), 481. 
Christmas Shopping, 270. 
Christmas Stamps, 93, 121. 
Churches and Social Work. 
Avpeal of Churches in Behalf of Labor, 569. 
(The) Chureh oud Organized Charity (J. W. 
Magruder), 1 
Churehes and eeeclae Agencies (HE. T. De 
vine), 34 
Churches ‘and Social Service (H. T. Devine), 


Religion’ and Progress (BH. T. Devine), 133. 
Religious Treatment of Poverty (H. T. De- 


Camps, 


vine), 753. : 
Religious Treatment of Poverty (Communica- 
tions), 904, 953. 


Social Course for Church Workers, 909. 
Social Work by the Churches, 353. 
Survey of Huntingdon Presbytery (Pa.), 603. 
Vice Investigation, Demand for, 695. [See 
also Book Reviews. ] 
Cincinnati (O.), Anti-Tuberculosis Forces, 602. 
City and Suburban Homes Company, 5 
City Planning. 
City Planning (John Martin), 417. 
Discussion at Cincinnati Convention, BYE 
German and American Ideas, Exchange of, 
272 
National Conference, 832. 
Civic Education. 
Civic Reader for New Americans, Review of, 
739 


Discussion at Cincinnati, 326. 
Onr Untrained Citizens (F. Woolston), 

Civic pare rer ent (Ed. by C. M. Robinson), SANE. 
256. 296. 785, 951. [See also City Planning; 
Giraud Rapids (Mich.) ; Play, Playgrounds and 
Parks.] 

Civil Service. 

Chiengo Librarianship (G. Taylor), 71. 
Tllinois Charities Commission, 157, 570. 
Medical Superintendent, Examination for, 836. 


Cleveland (O.) New Form of Co- -operation, 394. 

Clopper, Edward 
Child Labor Conference at Boston, 558. 
Ohio’s Child Labor Relief Law, 981. 

Closed Shop, see Labor Unions. 

Coburn, Frederick W., Postal Banks as Savings 
Bank Stimulators, 947. 

Cocoa Grown by Slaves, 
Using, 155. 

Pee etree P., Back-strain From  Foot-strain, 


Movement Against 


Colorado Springs, Government of, 502. 
Columbus (O.), Social Centers, 696. 
Coman, Katharine, see Book Reviews. 
Compensation for Work Accidents, see Work As- 
cidents and Compensation. 
Compulsory Education, see Schools. 
Concrete House for $1,200, 35. 
Conferences. 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 963. 
Ae Association for Labor Legislation, 
American -Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, 240. 
American Civie Association, 158, 321. 
American Hconomic Association, 518, 525. 
American Federation of Labor, 684. 
American Historical Association, 518, 5381. 
American Political Science Association, 524. 
American Sociological Society, 523. 
American Statistical Association, 529. 
Calendar for 1910, 
California Probation Convention, 269. 
Canadian Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 137. 
City Magistrates of New York State, 415. 
Connecticut State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 910. 
Delaware Conference of Charities and Social 
Reforms, 415. 
Illinois Com ereneg of Charities and Correc- 


tion, 126. 

nates Outdoor Improvement Association, 

Indiana Conference of Charities and Correec- 
tion, 221- 

Iowa Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, 245. 


Juvenile Court Conference in Cincinnati, 268. 
Kentucky Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, 759. 
Labor Unions’ Health Conference, 69. 
Massachusetts. 
Charities and Correction, 224. 
Civie Conference, 89. 
Justices’ Probation Conference, 416. 
State Conference on Tuberculosis, 932. 
Minnesota Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 963. 
Missouri Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, 353. 
National Association for Promoting Indus 
trial Education, 356. 
National Child Labor Committee, 411, 558. 


National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 4 
National Conference on City Planning and 


Congestion, 832. 
National Conference on Uniform Legislation, 
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National Municipal League, 321, 322. 

Nebraska Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 760. 

New Jersey Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 837. 

New Jersey State Tuberculosis Commission, 
135: 

New York Probation Officers’ Conference, 269. 

New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 227, 274. 

Ohio Conference of Charities and Correction, 
PATI. 


Pennsylvania Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 413. 

Philadelphia Social Workers, 4. 

Rhode Island Conference of Charities and 


Correction, 351. 
South Carolina Health Conference, 412, 836. 
Unemployment. Conference on, 494. 
Vacant Lot Gardening Association of Buf- 
falo and Rochester (N. Y.), 
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Woncesies \ Mass.) Child Welfare Conference, 


Congestion of Population, Proposed Cure for, 810. 
[See also Civic Improvement; Housing.] 
Connecticut Conference of Charities and Correc- 


tion, 910. 

Connor, Ralph, see Book Reviews. 

Conover, Charlotte Reeve, Playing at Santa 
Claus, 422. 


Conservation, Discussion of, 322. 
atta tay Bee (L. D. Wald and F. A. Kel- 
lor), F 
Consumers’ League. 
National League’s Report, 701. 
New York League’s Report, 700. 
Ten Years From Now (F. Kelley), 978. 
Consumption, see Tuberculosis. 
Convict Labor, Hearing On, 9387. 
Cornell, Robert C., Disorderly Conduct, 750. 
Cost of Living. 
Cost of Living (H. T. Devine), 691. 
English Wages and the Cost of Living, 245. 
Meat, Price of, 583. 
Milk, Price of, 493. 
Crichton-Browne, Sir James, see Book Reviews. 


Crime, Causes of, see Treatment of the Delin- 
quent. 
Criminal Law, see Treatment of the Delinquent. 


Criminals, Treatment of, see Treatment of the De- 
linquent. 

Criminology, see Treatment of the Delinquent. 

Cross, William T., Mention of, 246. 

Culion Leper Colony (P. I.), 188 

Curtis, Henry S., see Book Reviews. 

Cutting, R. Fulton, The Closed Shop, 587. 


Daniels, Helen, see Book Reviews. 
Davis, Michael M., Jr., An Experiment With an 
Outlook, 279. [See also Book Reviews.] 
Dealey, James Q., see Book Reviews. 
Declare ton of Faith (Leadership of Boys’ Clubs), 
94. 
DeLacy, William H., Family Desertion and Non- 
Support, 678. 
Delaware Conference of Charities and Social Re- 
forms, 415 
Delinquents, Treatment of, see Treatment of the 
Delinquent. 
Dependents and Defectives. 
Home Men in New York City Report on, 
Homeless Men in Pittsburgh, 290. 
Study of 1,000 Homeless Men in Chicago, 151. 
Desertion of Families. 
Making the Deserter Pay the Piper (W. H. 
Baldwin), 249. 
Family Desertion and Non-support, (W. H. 
DeLacy), 678. 
Treatment of Deserting Husbands in Wash 
ton. 1D) 1C... 293. 


Devine, Edward T. 


Social Forces. 
Churches and Secular Agencies, 341. 
Churches and Social Service, 237. 
Cost of Living, 691. 
Exploitation and Conservation, 929. 
(A) Good Use for $20,000 a Year, 485. 
Hudson-Fulton Recessional, 65. 
Is Our Social Ideal Bourgeois? 369. 
Judge Gaynor, Mayor-elect, 153. 
Mr. Kennedy’s Will, 217. 
Ocean Beach Park for New York, 285. 
On Benefits, 563. 
Otto T. Bannard for Mayor, 1. 
Our unereee in the Hnglish Elections, 
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Postal Savings, 85. 

Poverty and the Industrial System, 535. 

Reform in Criminal Law, 113. 

Religion and Progress, 133. 

Religious Treatment of Poverty, 753. 

Return of Prosperity, 405. 

Richard Watson Gilder, 265. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 901. 

Shirtwaist Workers’ Strike, 505. 

Should the Rockefeller Foundation 

Amend Its Charter? 957. 

Sins of Omission, 825. 

Three Things to Do in 1910, 433. 
Waste of Infant Life, 314. 


Diet. 
Essence of Pauperization (J. Lee), 689. 
New York Diet Kitchen’ o Report, 956. 
<~School Lunches, 350, 493 
Soil in ee Repeaters “Grow (L. Montgom- 
er 
[See ie Book Reviews; Milk.] 
Dinwiddie, Hmily Wayland, Truth About Trin- 
ity’s Tenements, 797. 
Disorderly Conduct (R. C. Cornell), 750. 
District of Columbia’s Method of Relieving De 
serted Wives, 249 


Dole, Charles F., see Book Reviews. 
Doten, Carroll W., American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 529. 


Drummond, Michael J., Commissioner of Public 
Charities, 539. 

Drunkenness, see Liquor Question. 

Dunning, William A., American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 531. 

Durand, KE. Dana, Remarks on Census-taking, 67. 


Farly Christmas Shopping, 270. 
Hastman, Crystal, Remarks on Hmployers’ Liabil- 


ity, 605. 

Hipston, Christopher, The Normal Not the Ideal, 
400. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


OTTO T. BANNARD FOR MAYOR 


A journal which has not hesitated on appropriate occasions to mention the 
names of Roosevelt and Taft, of Hughes and Johnson, of Folk and Jerome, 
will not be thought to have laid aside its non-partisan character when it considers 
the significance of the nomination of Otto T. Bannard as mayor of New York. 

In effect it is distinctly a non-partisan nomination. Mr. Bannard has been 
an energetic worker in the county organization of the Republican Party. This 
service, however has been of the disinterested kind, not directed towards securing 
public office for himself or for his friends, or to securing contracts or other public 
benefits. The nomination is not a reward for service, but a demand for self- 
sacrificing and disinterested public service of a different and higher kind. There 
are probably few men who have less of what is ordinarily known as political am- 
bition or whose personal preferences and interests would more decisively lead 
to a peremptory declination of public office. A sense of public duty and civic 
responsibility would seem to have outweighed these considerations. 

This appears to be a year for financial reorganization and for searching 
inquiries concerning the administration of the business affairs of the municipality. 
A revision of the charter is pending. New methods of accounting are freely 
admitted to be indispensable. More explicit and more honest estimates of 
expenditures are called for and public opinion demands that actual expenditures 
shall be in more strict conformity with estimates and appropriations. Economies 
of administration are thought to be practicable and the conditions seem favorable 
for the elimination of that so-called honest graft which lingers in the dark 
corners even when strictly honorable officials occupy the higher offices. A fiscal 
policy which shall prevent the bankruptcy which some shrewd judges believe to 
be impending is in order. Taxpayers and citizens call for protection from down- 
right thievery, from expensive, visionary, and fantastic projects, and even from 
well-intentioned and legitimate reforms which tend to proceed too rapidly, but 
above all from ignorant and inefficient public service which is the worst of all 
forms of public extravagance. 

In such a situation the selection of Mr. Bannard as a fusion or citizens’ can- 
didate seems no less than ideal, the inspiration of a crisis such as brought his 
college friend, William H. Taft, into the War Department at the time when 
insular affairs were uppermost. There is no doubt whatever that he has the 
capacity to organize the business administration of the city on a sane, sound, 
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and efficient basis. He would have the knowledge of men and the requisite 
strength of character to root out corruption and keep it out, to find competent 
public servants in the several departments and to protect them from improper 
influences, to insure the solvency and credit of the city by refraining from under- 
takings for which funds are not available. For these reasons taxpayers and all 
who are deeply concerned about the financial integrity and fundamental sound- 
ness of the municipal administration have ample reason to be satisfied with the 
fusion candidate. 

We may frankly confess that while not undervaluing these considerations, 
there are reasons of a different kind which more directly justify our own ex- 
pression of confidence. Others are more competent to speak of Mr. Bannard’s 
influence in the business world, but none knows better than the writer how great 
has been his contribution to the philanthropic and social work of the city. As 
vice-president of the Charity Organization Society and ea officio member of all 
its standing committees, especially as chairman of its Committee on Provident 
Habits and Provident Relief Fund, as president of the Provident Loan Society 
and of the recently organized National Employment Exchange, and as a member 
of the Board of Education, where he was especially interested in the system of 
free evening lectures, Mr. Bannard has worked for the common welfare with rare 
devotion and energy. His service in connection with these educational and phil- 
anthropic activities has been of a unique and most valuable kind. He has obtained 
funds and friends for them, and has steadily insisted on such conservative policies 
as inspire public confidence. While in sympathy with progressive policies, he 
has always made it a sine qua non that the money to carry them through shall be 
in sight. His faith has been large, but he has desired that it shall have a sub- 
stantial basis and that an organization adequate to the desired end shall be ef- 
fected as early as practicable. He has always been willing to consider details, 
to discuss ways and means, to deliberate before action. His service in a board 
of directors has never been perfunctory. He is a competent judge of a financial 
statement, of a monthly budget, or an annual report. His sagacious judgment, 
sympathetic interest, and conscientious attention to details have been an invalu- 
able asset in any institution with which he is connected. 

Mr. Bannard has withal a warm heart and a vein of sentiment not always 
appreciated or even suspected by his associates. He is more than ready to relieve 
any genuine distress, to provide a pension for a disabled employe, to give atten- 
tion to any individual instance of need requiring consideration and thought. 

For these reasons, we feel assured that if Mr. Bannard were mayor of New 
York the great social needs of the community would not be unduly subordinated 


to the demands of a false economy. The value of sanitary tenements, clean streets, . 


of an adequate number of elementary schools, of an efficient police administra- 
tion, of the rapid and well-rounded development of transit facilities, would be 
recognized as investments, and the public would be assured that, so far as the 
great power and influence of the mayoralty could compass it, the expenditures au- 


thorized for these and other legitimate purposes would be made for those pur- 
poses and none other. 
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SOUTHERNERS OF TOMORROW 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEWIS W. HINE 
FOR THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


YOUNG CIGAR MAKERS, TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
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The problems which cloud a camera’s lens and which must be faced by the 
educators, the physicians and the business men of the Southern States if 
the intelligence, physique, and industrial efficiency of the next genera- 
tion is to meet the standards which the leaders of the New South set for it 
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OVER A MILE FROM DAYLIGHT IN A WEST VIRGINIA COAL MINE. 


This “‘trapper-boy,” though small, had to stoop, because the roof in this 
section was so low. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


BEGGING ON 
BOSTON’S STREETS 


In what is admitted to have been a fit 
of mistaken generosity, the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for 1909 passed a law 
providing that “no person shall receive 
contributions of money, food, clothing or 
other articles or things” on the streets or 
public places of Boston except under 
such conditions as may be laid down by 
the overseers of the poor in a license to 
be granted for the purpose, and with the 
approval of the police commissioner as to 
times and places. ; 

For a number of years there has been 
much street begging, in violation of po- 
lice regulations, particularly by the Sal- 
vation Army and the Volunteers of 
America. Upon the appointment of 
Commissioner O’Mera as head of the Po- 
lice Department this condition seems for 
the first time to have come under obser- 
vation. He gave notice that the new 
regulation would be enforced, beginning 
with the fall of 1909, unless in the mean- 
time legislative sanction for such begging 
had been received. At the very close 
of the session the bill, accompanied by the 
petition of Mayor Hibbard of Boston, 
was introduced under the direction of the 
Salvation Army. 

Several applications for licenses to beg 
have been received by the overseers of 
the poor who have appointed a special 
committee to look into the matter. The 
committee has decided to take the advice 
of people interested in Boston’s welfare 
and it has sent out to social workers, 
churches and other organizations and in- 
dividuals this questionnaire: 


1. In your opinion would the best inter- 
ests of the citizens of Boston be served by 
granting privileges for begging and solicit- 
ing contributions on the streets and in pub- 
lic places of the city to all individuals and 
organizations applying for licenses? 

2. If you think it weuld be for the advan- 
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tage of the city to grant such licenses please 
state reasons. 

3. If such licenses should be granted to 
any person or society, what should be the 
basis of discrimination? 

4, What organizations or individuals, if 
any, should be given licenses to beg? 

5. Why do you make a distinction in their 
favor? 


A clue to the nature of the Det 
comes through “Social Settler’ of the 
Boston Transcript, who condemns street 
begging as intolerable. He says: 


It gives impostors and derelicts a chance 
to play on the credulity and the sympathy 
of a susceptible public. Unrestricted street 
begging by societies is’also an evil. It 
opens to fake philanthropies and bogus 
charities an opportunity to float themselves 
on easy money. 

Any really good cause ought, however, to 
be able to secure adequate funds by regular 
and unobjectionable methods. Resort to 
s.reet begging places any organization un- 
der suspicion. 

The practical enforcement of a policy of 
restricted license is most difficult. It is 
hard to conceive of any workable basis for 
discrimination. If certain organizations are 
to be licensed, why not all that apply? The 
only consistent course is to abolish the priv- 
ilege of street begging, for there is no prin- 
ciple of selection that can be applied satis- 
factorily in granting licenses. 

The ideal policy for the board to pursue 
would be to grant no begging licenses what- 
ever to organizations or to individuals. 
Street begging is a public nuisance and a 
social menace. It should be stopped out- 
right. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE’S ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League will open in Cincin- 
nati on Monday evening, November 15, 
with the annual address of Charles J. 
Bonaparte, president of the league. It 
will deal with certain phases of the direct 
nomination problem, especially those 
which have to do with the selection of 
the candidates to be voted for at the di- 
rect primaries. On the same evening, 
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J. Horace McFarland, president of the 
American Civic Association, will deliver 
his annual address. 

The review of the secretary, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, which will deal with 
the American municipal situation, will be 
delivered on Tuesday morning. It will 
be followed by a discussion of municipal 
health problems and the general public 
by M. N. Baker, one of the editors of 
Engineering News, and president of the 
Board of Health of Montclair, N. J. At 
the same session considerable attention 
will be given to the subject of education 
in municipal government in the colleges, 
including a description of the admirable 
work done by the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in the matter of its report on school 
administration. This discussion will be 
continued at a later session with a formal 
report on Instruction in Civics in Ele- 
mentary and High Schools prepared by 
Prot.-J. J. Sheppard; principal of the 
New York High School of Commerce. 
A distinguished group of educators will 
discuss this report. 

In the evening of the same day, Im- 
migration and the Municipal Problem 
will receive consideration in an address 
by Miss Grace Abbott, director of the 
League for the Protection of the Immi- 
grant in Chicago, and in another by Con- 
gressman William S, Bennett. 

Among other topics of interest to social 
workers are the municipal problem and 
the liquor question, the police problem in 
cities, and the essentials of a building 
code, among the speakers being Prof. 
Augustus Raymond Hatton, of the West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, and 
Lawrence Veiller, of New York city. 

Considerable attention will be given to 
certain phases of electoral reform, in- 
cluding the elimination of party designa- 
tions in municipal elections, the operation 
of the recall in Los Angeles, of the initia- 
tive and referendum in Oregon and an 
analysis of the votes on referendums in 
Boston for the past century. 

An entire session will be devoted to 
franchises, with reference to the Bos- 
ton gas settlement, Chicago’s street rail- 
way settlement, Boston and New Haven 
telephone situations, Cleveland’ street 
railway situation and the franchise situ- 
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ation in Minneapolis. Commissioner 
Maltbie will address the meeting on a 
progressive rapid transit policy describ- 
ing the accomplishments of the past year 
in New York city. 

Municipal budgets and expenditures, 
charter reform and municipal research 
will come in for adequate treatment at 
the hands of men like Dr. L. G. Powers 
of the Census Bureau, Rufus E. Miles, 
director of the Cincinnati Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, Ernest S. Bradford, of 
the Bureau of Corporations, Washington, 
D. C., Harvey N. Shepard, Richard 
Henry Dana and Horace E. Deming. 

Among the round table conferences 
those dealing with the engineer and the 
people, the prosecution of graft, short 
ballot, ways and means of reform work 
and city clubs will be given consideration. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
HOUSING COMMISSION 


A conference of social workers that 
met in Philadelphia early in September, 
resulted in the formation of the Philadel- 
phia Housing Commission with Dr. Jo- 
seph S. Neff as president, Miss Helen L. 
Parish, vice-president, Max Herzberg, 
treasurer, and Gustav A. Weber, secre- 
tary. Although a definite program for 
the new association has not been laid out, 
a proposed outline of the commission’s 
functions includes the aid of public au- 
thoritiés in the enforcement of existing 
laws affecting housing conditions; secur- 
ing the enactment of such laws and ordi- 
nances as may be necessary to conditions 
and the co-operation in every way pos- 
sible of existing organizations in the de- 
velopment of wholesome surroundings 
and proper home conditions. 

The interest that has been taken in the 
new movement is shown by the fact that 
at the conference held on September 8, 
twenty-seven Philadelphia organizations 
interested in good housing were repre- 
sented. The Philadelphia press has also 
given active support and the fact that 
one newspaper devoted its entire editorial 
page to good housing and another paper 
gave up the first column on the first page 
to the subject, goes to show that the 
Philadelphians are thoroughly interested. 
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NEGROES IN 
NEW YORK 


_ Very quietly but along very practical 
lines has the work of the Committee for 
Improving the Industrial Conditions of 
Negroes in New York been carried on 
during the past two years. A report has 
just been issued by Victor G. Flinn, sec- 
retary of the committee. Men have had 
new avenues opened to them in their 
trades; direction has been given in the 
field of domestic service ; industrial train- 
ing has been broadened for city Negroes 
of the North along lines which seem to 
promise somewhat the same results (if 
prosecuted as valorously), which have 
come about in the South through Tuske- 
gee and Hampton. New trade classes in 
the public schools have been opened and 
through a mechanics’ association and an 
industrial center, a friendly spirit of co- 
operation is developing. The report says: 


Through the Neighborhood Work Commit- 
tee, the Rev. Samuel H. Bishop, chairman, 
Public School No. 80, 225 West Forty-first 
street, was put at the committee’s disposal 
during the summer as an industrial center. 
Classes for women in millinery, flower-mak- 
ing and dressmaking were held four nights 
in the week. One purpose of the center 
was to supply a working place for women 
who are already proficient in some handi- 
craft, but are so situated as to have no place 
to work; these women could come to the 
center and spend their evenings comfort- 
ably and profitably. 

Of the two new evening industrial schools 
opened in New York this fall, one in Har- 
lem, at Lenox avenue and 134th street, is in 
one of the most important colored sections 
in the city. In addition, a vocational school 
for boys is being opened this fall in the new 
building situated on 138th street, west of 
Fifth avenue. In this school instruction 
will be given in wood-working, both bench 
and lathe; mechanical drawing, including 
the making and reading of plans and speci- 
fications, working drawings, blue-prints, etc.; 
machine-shop practice, including the use of 
the lathe, shaper, planer, drill-press, miller, 
grinder and other machines, together with 
bench work, filing, assembling, tool-making, 
etc. There will also be a thorough course 
in printing in all its branches. As this 
school is in the same neighborhood, the com- 


mittee hopes to see a fair number of colored ~ 


boys enrolled. 

Under the guidance of the Employment 
Committee a Mechanics’ Association was be- 
gun last January. Its purpose is to bring 
colored men who have learned trades into 
acquaintance with one another and, in this 
way, to stimulate friendships that shall 
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work for the solidifying of the race without 
creating, at the same time, those antagon- 
isms for the men of other races that have 
at times marred efforts at solidification. 
Dues in the association are nominal. The 
secretary of the committee is also the secre- 
tary of the association, which now numbers 
fifty-three members, gathered from _ the 
ranks of union and non-union workmen and 
others who have learned their trades but 
are now engaged in other work. 

Through the instrumentality of the com- 
mittee, the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany has become interested in the employ- 
ment of colored mechanics in its extensive 
building operations. The company has used 
our bricklayers and is now employing some 
of our carpenters on its work. The com- 
pany is building a large model tenement for 
colored people on West Sixty-third street, 
just back of the Tuskegee, which has been 
so successfully managed by them for the 
last five years. In this connection the City 
and Suburban Homes Company solicits the 
purchase of its stock by those who are in- 
terested in the living conditions of Negroes 
in the city, or in supplying them with work 
at their trades. 

The dock work undertaken by the Associ- 
ation for the Protection of Colored Women, 
and made a part of the committee’s work 
more than a year ago, is being continued 
along the lines adopted at that time. The 
matron in charge meets the steamers of the 
Mallory, Clyde and Quebec lines, the latter 
from the West Indies. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


The Illinois State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction will be held October 
9-12 in Peoria, most of the sessions be- 
ing in the auditorium of the Woman’s 
Club. 

Special emphasis will be placed on 
public hygiene. At the first meeting, Sat- 
urday evening, October 9, after an ad- 
dress by the president, William C. 
Graves, the committee on public hygiene, 
Dr. E. J. Brown of Decatur, chairman, 
will provide the program. It will include 
an address on housing by Prof. James H. 
Tufts of the University of Chicago. The 
Sunday evening session will also discuss 
public health, addresses being expected 
from Dr. H. B. Favill, of Chicago, and 
Dr. Luther Gulick, of New York. 

The problem of blindness will occupy 
the Monday morning session, Dr. Wm. 
H. Wilder, Rush Medical College, Chi- 
cago; George W. Jones, Jacksonville, Il- 
linois, and E. C. Campbell of Cambridge, 
Mass., being the speakers. 
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Epilepsy and Improved Condition of 
the Insane will form the subject of the 
discussion Monday afternoon when a ses- 
sion will be held at the Bartonville Asy- 
lum. The main address will be delivered 
by Dr. William L. Russell, inspector of 
state hospitals for the insane of New 
York. 

At the Monday evening session, Dr. F. 
Emory Lyon, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on penology, will discuss some 
phase of that subject. He will be fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Albert J. Steelman, 
chaplain of Joliet Penitentiary, and War- 
ren F. Spaulding of Boston, Mass. Dis- 
cussion will be led by Judge Foster of 
Chicago. 

The Relation of the Juvenile and Other 
Social Agencies by Henry W. Thurston 
of Chicago, and The Ideal School for 
Delinquent Boys by C. B. Adams, super- 
intendent of the St. Charles School for 
Boys, are the addresses planned for 
Tuesday morning’s session. 

The final session of the conference on 
Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to a 
consideration of Public Care of the Poor 
and Voluntary Agency and the Needy 
Family ; Perry N. Hiser of Peoria, speak- 
ing on the former topic, and Marcus C. 
Fagg of the Associated Charities, Pitts- 
burgh, on the latter, and to the recom- 
mendations of the committee on legisla- 
tion which will be discussed by the chair- 
man, Sherman C. Kingsley of Chicago, 
and Logan Hay of Springfield. 


CHICAGO’S THIRD 
PLAY. FEST LV-AL 


“Chicago Day,” October 9, is the date 
set for the Chicago Play Festival. This 
marks a change from the last two years 
when the festival was held late in June. 
One reason for this change lies in the 
fact that the great success which attend- 
ed the occasion in 1907 and 1908 led this 
year to a series of neighborhood festivals 
in the playgrounds and small park recrea- 
tion centers. These festivals were held 
during the summer with marked success, 
and the city festival, coming after these 
local affairs, can draw together into one 
occasion the best things from the smaller 
events. 

The play festival will this year be held 
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in a central location for the great West 
Side which includes so large a proportion 
of Chicago’s people. The West Park 
Board is co-operating in providing suit- . 
able arrangements in Garfield Park. As 
in former years the festival will be con- 
ducted by the Playground Association of 
Chicago. 

Conferences recently held to stimulate 
interest indicate that a larger number 
than ever will join in making the Octo- 
ber 9 festival fully as noteworthy as its 
predecessors. Three sessions will be 
held—morning, afternoon and evening. 
In the morning kindergarten and younger 
school children will take the leading 
parts; in the afternoon older children 
and young people will demonstrate vari- 
ous games, playground activities and ath- 
letic drills; and in the evening the pro- 
gram will mainly include folk and na- 
tional dances and games by groups of 
young people and adults representing the 
various nationalities which make up Chi- 
cago’s population. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
OF FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 


A national compaign of instruction in 
first aid to the injured among men and 
boys in the city and country, in profes- 
sional pursuits, industry, trade and com- 
merce, is being promoted through a co- 
operative arrangement of the American 
National Red Cross and the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations. To encourage.this campaign, 
these two organizations, the latter, 
through its educational and physical de- 
partments, offer to those passing the reg- 
ular examinations, joint certificates bear- 
ing their official seals, the signatures of 
their respective representatives and of 
President William H. Taft of the Red 
Cross. In this joint movement, which is 
probably the largest of its kind ever 
launched, the association is the active 
body, promoting and conducting the work 
at its various centers. It is expected that 
during the next few months several thou- 
sand men and boys will be effectively pre- 
pared for emergency “until the doctor 
comes.” 

Both of these organizations have pro- 
moted this training in first aid for some 
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time. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been particularly active among 
railroad men, factory employes, in min- 
ing and industrial centers, and among 
boys in summer camps. In this it has 
been encouraged by public officials, em- 
ployers, and school men. Railroad asso- 
ciations, it is expected, will have an espe- 
cially prominent part in the enlarged 
movement. Classes and clubs will. be 
organized on the Panama Canal Zone; 
in railroad construction, and mining and 
logging camps. As much as possible, in- 
struction will be given to several thou- 
sand non-English speaking men and boys, 
in addition to their work in English. 

The desire is to build up a strong body 
of “emergency men” who can act will- 
ingly on occasions when immediate ac- 
tion is needed to save suffering. At Cam- 
bridge a definite course has been given to 
the city firemen. At other points manu- 
facturing concerns have detailed men to 
secure special instruction in half-hour 
classes held on Saturday afternoons at 
the close of the working day. An effort 
may be made to organize first aid classes 
among college and technical school and 
university students. 

This effort to promote a working 
knowledge of first aid among men and 
boys on the continent, is in line with the 
successful campaign to teach boys to 
swim and contemplated plans in the di- 
rection of a volunteer life-saving service. 
Large posters are being used to announce 
and promote these various enterprises. 


COMING CONFERENCE 
ON VACANT LOT GARDENING 


The Vacant Lot Gardening Associa- 
tion of Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y., 
has called a conference to be held in Buf- 
falo on October 18. Its purposes are to 
form'a national association and to dis- 
cuss vacant lot gardening as a means of 
furnishing work to the unemployed and 
relieving the burden of city and county 
poor departments, and the necessity of 
instructing children in horticulture as a 
first step in directing people back to the 
land. 

The committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements has met with great success in 
securing attendance, but it believes that 
there remain many persons interested in 
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the association’s work whom it has been 
unable to reach. The secretary, P. B. 
Crapsey, has therefore been instructed to 
announce the coming conference: through 
THE SURVEY. 


CHILDREN’S CHARTER’ 


BERNARD FLEXNER 
Louisville, Ky. 


The laws of the several states of the 
union touching the child in his personal 
relations consist in the main of a mass 
of unrelated, and in many instances poor- 
ly considered statutes passed from time 
to time. A few organizations like the 
National Child Labor Committee, the 
National Consumers League, and the 
Playground Association of America, are 
directing special children’s legislation. 
Our juvenile court laws likewise are be- 
ing slowly developed in a way that has 
been pretty well marked out in previous 
statutes. Notwithstanding, however, a 
profound and constantly increasing in- 
terest in the child and a desire to legislate 
for his benefit, no attempt has been made 
in this country to gather into a single 
code the main provisions of the statutes 
affecting the child. 

The Children’s Charter, which became 
effective in England April 1, 1909, under- 
takes to accomplish this purpose. It is 
a codification, consolidation and exten- 
sion of existing legislation in the United 
Kingdom concerning children. It re- 
peals in their entirety twenty-one pre- 
vious acts and in part seventeen others. 
The authors of the bill, anxious that it 
should pass, were careful to exclude 
from the text as introduced into Parlia- 
ment all subjects which might properly 
be described as controversial. Nothing 
is found in it, therefore, on such import- 
ant questions as the employment of chil- 


dren, whether in factories or elsewhere, 


or on the general question of education. 
This desire on the part of the govern- 


1Since this article was written the author 
writes from England that personal inquiry dis- 
closes the fact that the expectations of the goy- 
ernment touching children’s courts: in London 
have not been realized. Certain local adminis- 
trative difficulties have prevented the establish- 
ment of any courts in London and the Home Office 
is uncertain as to how soon matters will adjust 
themselves so as to make it possible to carry out 
the purposes of the law in London. 
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ment to exclude all subjects upon which 
there was not general agreement 1s fur- 
ther evidenced by the fact that in the 
first draft there was no mention of the 
question of children in public houses, 
the government deeming it wiser to deal 
with the matter in a separate measure 
regulating and licensing all public houses. 

Certain amendments incorporated into 
the measure while it was under debate 
cover this subject. 

Three of the six subdivisions of the 
bill are devoted to the question of the 
protection of infant life, the prevention 
of cruelty to children and the incorpora- 
tion, regulation and management of re- 
formatory and industrial schools. While 
bringing into one carefully considered 
code present laws touching these matters, 
the bill as enacted amplifies and supplies 
certain defects in the law as it existed. 

Another division is made up of miscel- 
laneous provisions that fall outside the 
other subdivisions. The remaining parts 
of the bill are of keen interest. The 
sections regulating juvenile smoking in 
public places aroused the most vigorous 
debate of any part of the bill. The sale 
of cigarettes or cigarette papers to chil- 
dren under sixteen is absolutely prohib- 
ited and it is likewise unlawful to sell to 
children cigars or tobacco for their own 
use. Police officers are required to con- 
fiscate any cigarette or cigarette papers 
on any child found smoking in any street 
or public place. In the performance of 
this right of confiscation, an officer may 
search a boy but not a girl. Beyond hav- 
ing the tobacco confiscated, the child is 
not punished but certain penalties are 
imposed upon adults who sell the to- 
bacco to children. 

That part of the bill which deals with 
juvenile offenders draws heavily on our 
juvenile court legislation. Certain prin- 
ciples which have become fixed in the 
jurisprudence of more than half the 
states of the union are found here. The 
imprisonment of young persons and 
children is abolished; juvenile courts are 
established, places of detention for chil- 
dren made mandatory. Proceedings 
against children are heard “in camera,” 
only officials and persons directly con- 
cerned being present, except by leave of 
court. Juvenile cases must be heard 
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either in a separate building or in a sep- 
arate room at a different day or time 
from that in which ordinary courts are 
held. Exception is made where a child 
is charged jointly with an adult, in which 
case the proceeding is not in the juvenile 
court, but in a regular police court. This 
would appear to follow a similar provi- 
sion found in the statutes of New York; 
an exception found only in those states 
of this country where the proceeding in- 
volving the child is a criminal proceeding. 
The English bill does not draw clearly 
the distinction between a criminal pro- 
ceeding and a civil proceeding involving 
the child, as is done in most of the juven- 
ile court laws in this country. The act 
goes very far, however, in an effort to 
influence the attitude of the court toward 
the child. 

Thirteen different alternatives are 
mentioned in dealing with the child be- 
fore the court. He may be probationed 
or committed to the care of a fit person, 
or sent to an industrial or reformatory 
school, or whipped, or fined, or commit- 
ted to a place of detention, or, in excep- 
tional cases, he may be imprisoned, or 
his parent or guardian may be fined or 
bound over for the child’s good behavior. 
The parent or guardian must appear at 
the hearing of any case involving a child. 

One reads with keen interest Herbert 
Samuel’s statements made in debate of 
the idea underlying this part of the bill. 
Three principles were uppermost in the 
minds of the framers of these sections 
of the act: . 


1. The child offender ought to be kept 
separate from the adult criminal and should 
receive at the hands of the law a treatment 
differentiated to suit his special needs; the 
juvenile courts should be agencies for the 
rescue as well as the punishment of the 
child; children’s cases shall be heard separ- 
ate and apart from the cases of adults and 
the public shall be excluded from admission. 

2. The parent must be made to feel more 
responsible for the wrong-doing of his child. 
To quote Mr. Samuel, “He cannot be allowed 
to neglect the upbringing of his child, and, 
having committed the grave offense of 
throwing on society a child criminal, wash 
his hands of the consequences and escape 
scot free. We require the attendance in 
court of the parent in all cases where the 
child is charged where there is no valid 
reason to the contrary, and we considerably 
enlarge the powers already conferred upon 
magistrates to require the parent, 
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where it is just to do so, to pay fines in- 
flicted for the offense which his child has 
committed.” 


The fatuous precedent of fining the child,. 


a vicious practice still followed in some of 
‘the children’s courts of the United States, is 
gotten rid of and the parent is fined in- 
stead. 

3. The commitment of children to com- 
mon jails, no matter what the offense may 
be, should not be permitted. 


No provision is made in the bill for 
the appointment of a special magistrate 


for juvenile courts in London; nor for 


the establishment of the court in London. 
In answer to the question as to what the 
government intended to do in this re- 
gard, Mr. Samuel stated that the matter 
would be arranged by administrative 
orders; but that what the government 
would probably do would be to establish 
four places of detention in different parts 
of London for children awaiting trial, 
under a proper system of classification, 
for children committed to places of de- 
tention instead of to prison; further in 
all likelihood rooms would be provided 
for holding juvenile courts in each of 
these places of detention. One magistrate 
would be appointed, to be known as the 
children’s magistrate, who in turn would 
visit these four places of detention, mak- 
ing the circuit in two days. 

The debate in the House of Commons, 
as well as in the House of Lords, dis- 
closed the significant fact, about which 
there is some disagreement in this coun- 
try, that great benefit would follow in 
having a special magistrate to deal with 
children’s cases, thereby insuring unity 
of treatment of children brought into 
court. 

What strikes us as surprising when 
compared with our own figures is the 
comparatively small number of children 
presented in the courts of London. It 
appears that on an average there are 
only ten fresh cases of juvenile offend- 
ers in the police courts of London every 
day, including Greenwich and Norwich; 
that if remand cases were included there 
would only be sixteen hearings of chil- 
dren’s cases each day in all the police 
courts of London. These figures make 
a total of all cases of approximately 
4,800 a year, or about forty per cent of 
the number of children’s cases heard by 
the Children’s Court of Manhattan in a 
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year and somewhat more than one-half 
of the number heard in Chicago. Ob- 
viously the figures refer to children 
charged with crime and do not include 
those classes known under our children’s 
laws as neglected, destitute or dependent 
children. 

The measure as a whole in the lan- 
guage of one of its supporters “not only 
recorded and enshrined public opinion, 
but it took perhaps a step in advance of 
public opinion and led it.” 

It was not inspired by the principle 
that the state had a duty to perform in 
relieving the parent of responsibility, or 
to assume obligations that belong of 
right to the natural guardian of the 
child. The purpose evident throughout 
is to impress upon parents their respon- 
sibility, and the machinery of the bill is 
designed to bring this fact home to par- 
ents. 

Obviously it is impossible in a brief 
note like this to go into any detail of a 
measure as comprehensive in its scope 
as this charter or to do more than point 
out its main purpose. It commends itself 
to all persons interested in legislating 
for children as a possible goal toward 
which to work. Cannot the Children’s 
Committees of the several National Or- 
ganizations co-operate in compiling in a 
painstaking way such a code, with a view 
to its adoption in the several states of 
the union. Such a code, stripped of all 
controversial matters, might easily se- 
cure the endorsement of social workers 
in the several states and would commend 
itself to legislators. 


WHAT A BOY CAN RISK 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


A most important court decision af- 
fecting child labor has recently been ren- 
dered at Charleston, West Virginia. A 
boy under fourteen years of age em- 
ployed in a colliery of the Lanark Fuel 
Company, sued to recover damages for 
the loss of a leg and the lower court 
awarded $8,000 damages. The case was 
appealed and the decision affirmed on 
the ground that a boy of fourteen years 
is incapable of comprehending situations 
of danger and cannot be held account- 
able for negligence; that, therefore, the 
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employer is responsible for any physi- 
cal injuries sustained in the employment 
of such a child. 

In West Virginia at the time the ac- 
cident occurred, children were legally 
employed at twelve years of age in a 
coal mine. This boy was thirteen years 
and nine months of age. There was, 
therefore, in this case no violation of 
law. In the brief for the coal company 
before the Supreme Court the attorneys 
contended that the law cannot presume 
that a boy thirteen years of age is in- 
capable of understanding certain dan- 
gers, among which they. mention hoeing 
corn, carrying coal, operating a simple 
machine, riding in an elevator, opening 
and shutting doors, coupling and un- 
coupling small mine cars that are stand- 
ing still, etc. They contended that it is 
a fair presumption that infants under 
seven years of age are incapable of com- 
prehending danger; that between seven 
and fourteen, while lacking the discre- 
tion of adults, they are capable of under- 
standing and appreciating some dangers; 
that otherwise “no man can safely em- 
ploy a boy under fourteen in any service 
involving any danger unless he is prepar- 
ed to prove that the boy’s capacity is as 
great as that of a young man over four- 
teen years old.” 

It was shown in the testimony that 
this boy had been employed for several 
months outside the mine riding a motor. 
On the day his injury occurred, the 
motor was not running and he was 
placed in the mine to uncouple empty 
cars and couple loaded ones. There was 
a single track leading into the mine for 
a distance of about 500 feet. There it 
branched into two parallel tracks, de- 
signed for the passing of cars, with 
about five or six feet between the tracks. 
Empty cars were hauled into the mine 
five or six at a time and each one 
“spragged” (1. e., the wheel blocked 
with a stick to serve as a brake) and all 
were left coupled together standing on 
one of the tracks. Loaded cars were 
hauled by mules from various working 
places in the mine and left standing 
on the other track five or six in num- 
ber. These were then coupled together. 
As the boy uncoupled the empty cars 
and sent them down, one by one, and 
fastened the couplings to the loaded cars, 
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the last car in the empty train, by some 
cause unknown, came down the grade 
and crushed his leg so as to require its 
amputation. 

It was shown that this work was done 
against the father’s protests, as he be- 
lieved the position in the mine too dan- 
gerous for so ignorant and immature a 
child. It further appeared that the place 
where the boy was working was so dark, 
because of a defective electric light, that 
his only means of seeing his work was 
a small mine lamp. 

In confirming the verdict of the lower 
court, the Supreme Court said: “The 
negligence averred is not the particular 
accident which caused plaintiff’s injury, 
but it is the employment of plaintiff, an 
infant, and negligently requiring him to 
perform a duty, the dangers of which 
he was incapable of comprehending and 
avoiding, and failing to instruct him how 
to perform the work, and to guard 
against the dangers incidental thereto.” 
The burden of proof was upon the de- 
fendant to show that the presumption of 
the child’s ignorance did not apply. For, 
citing former court decisions “that an in- 
fant after reaching the age of fourteen 
years is presumed to have sufficient dis- 
cretion and understanding to be respon- 
sible for his wrongs, to be sensible of 
his danger, and to have power to avoid 
it,’ the court asked, “Is not the converse 
also true? Why say that at the age of 
fourteen years an infant is presumed to 
have capacity to understand the dangers 
of his employment unless he is presumed 
before that age not to have it? The 
positive rule necessarily implies the neg- 
ative one. It is not conclusive. 
Capacity may be shown, notwithstanding 
the infant is under fourteen years of 
age, and incapacity may be shown, not- 
withstanding the infant may be over 
fourteen years of age. The presumption 
of capacity at fourteen years and of in- 
capacity under that age are both rebut- 
table presumptions.” Against this legal 
presumption of ignorance the defendant 
failed to bring evidence. 

The amount of the award was based 
on the presumption that upon reaching 
twenty-one years of age the child, if 
uninjured, would have been competent 
to earn daily the amount of his wages at 
the time of his injury, $1.25 a day. The 
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defendant objected to so large an 
award, and the court replied: “If plaint- 
iff was entitled to recover anything, we 
cannot say that $8,000 for the loss of 
his leg is excessive. His injury is both 
severe and permanent.” 

Statistical reports from the few states 
that compile any information on the sub- 
ject, show that the percentage of acci- 
dents to working children is very much 
higher than to adults. This appears not 
only in mines, quarries, and other occu- 
pations palpably hazardous, but even in 
those not supposed to be fraught with 
special danger. Very inadequate legis- 
lation exists thus far, except in three 
or four states, for the regulation of em- 
ployment in dangerous occupations. 

In default of such laws, many em- 
ployers will continue to risk hiring im- 
mature children rather than forego their 
cheap services or subject themselves to 
the handicap of a labor stringency. Nev- 
ertheless, this West Virginia court de- 
cision should have a stimulating effect. 
Had the child in this case been em- 
ployed contrary to law, there could have 
been no question as to the verdict. Since 


he was legally employed, this decision, : 


rendered without a dissenting opinion, 
should serve to deter employers in in- 
dustries involving any hazard from util- 
izing the services of little children, even 
though permitted by statute. 

Those interested in the protection of 
children should gather evidence and 
force factory: inspectors of the various 
states to secure information by which a 
more careful classification of dangerous 
occupations can be made. While four- 
teen years may be accepted at present as 
a reasonable age limit for employment 
under certain conditions, it should: by 
no means be accepted as a standard for 
employments involving exposure to dan- 
gerous machinery, unsanitary or immoral 
surroundings, occupation at night or for 
more than eight hours a day. Employ- 
ments that subject workers to such ex- 
posure must, in the interest of public 


safety, as well as from humane consid-' 


erations, be regulated by laws which shall 
exclude all children under sixteen, under 
eighteen, or under twenty-one years, ac- 
cording -to the degree of physical or 
moral hazard involved. 


THE COMMON WELFARE it 


THE BOSTON FINANCE 
COMMISSION 


JOSEPH LEE 


Massachusetts Civic League 


The greatest thing that could be done 
for any city would be to show the people 
what they want, to build up in them a 
concrete imagination of the liberation to 
be won-through educational and other 
institutions. Such has not been the serv- 
ice of our Finance Commission, inas- 
much as such was not the work demand- 
ed of it. The condition of Boston was 
that of a sick man; the felt need was 
not of a teacher but of a physician. That 
need the commission has fulfilled in a 
most remarkable way. It has shown us 
the exact nature of our disease and how 
to cure it; it has aroused in us (the most 
important step in every cure) the deter- 
mination to get well, has led us through 
the first stages of recovery, and has left 
a nurse—in the shape of a permanent 
Finance Commission—in charge. It has 
even done for us what so many physi- 
cians would desire to do for their pa- 
tients, given us a new constitution by the 
aid of which the rest may be added unto 
us—as nothing, certainly, is more con- 
ducive to the formation of a sound body 
of public opinion (which is the real body 
of any civic community) than an effec- 
tive mode of utterance. 

Concretely, the reports of the commis- 
sion have already done for us three 
things: they have resulted in the defeat 
of Fitzgerald for mayor in 1907, in the 
adoption of a series of improvements in 
law and administration by Mayor Hib- 
bard and the state Legislature in 1908, 
and in the enactment of the new charter 
in 1909, to be completed by a referendum 
next month. 

And these things have not been sur- 
face symptoms. They mark stages in the 
rising walls of the real city which is in 
the hearts of the citizens. Fitzgerald’s 
defeat was accomplished not merely by 
the Yankee vote (which would not in 
itself have been enough) but through 
the breaking away from the powerful in- 
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fluence of race sympathy of a sufficient 
minority of citizens of Irish blood, led 
by Bernard J. Rothwell and others, to 
determine the result. 

Preparation for such an outcome had 
been made by the yearly teaching of the 
Good Government Association, by the 
good fellowship of the City Club, and 
especially by the working shoulder to 
shoulder of men of different creeds and 
races in the successful political campaigns 
of the Public School Association—itself 
the creation of John F. Moors of the 
commission. But it was the commission’s 
own reports that counted most not only in 
touching off the train but in supplying 
the powder. 

So also in the charter fight: it was the 
commission and its report that won. 
Heroic service, it is true, was done by 
many citizens. John T. Wheelwright 
subscribed to have the final report and 
charter put into the hands of every voter 
and, with Dr. Morton Prince, formed the 
Committee of One Hundred which took 
charge of the legislative campaign, in 
which Francis W. Falvey, Robert J. Bot- 
tomly and others did yeoman’s service. 
The Chamber of Commerce and Mer- 
chants’ Association marched five hundred 
strong to the committee’s hearing. E. T. 
Hartman and the Civic League had 
charge of the muzzle of the hose and di- 
rected the stream where it was most 
needed. Even the politicians most inter- 
ested in graft helped by exemplifying the 
theory of a Mr. Hooley that “whin the 
docthors want to know if they have the 
right Aunty Toxin they thry it on the 
bug they want to kill and see will it 
shqueal.’”” But the effective campaigners 
were the members of the commission 
itself, of whom Mr. Moors must have 
made fifty speeches, Mr. Ernst many, 
and Messrs. Matthews and Sullivan sev- 
eral each. The best campaign document 
was their report. They carried the peo- 
ple with them and there was little oppo- 
sition that did not help the cause. 

Some peculiar features of the commis- 
sion’s work that have conduced to these 
results are worth noting. In the first 
place it has been a rapid fire commission. 
Usually when a commission is appointed 
the citizen feels that now he can turn 
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over and go to sleep. Its creation is re- 
garded not as a preliminary to action but 
as a substitute. When, after a three 
years’ doze, it reports in six volumes, the 
newspapers give it six lines and there an 
end. 

But in this instance we were all awak- 
ened out of our first sleep by a sharp 
report from the commission within about 
a week of its appointment. It was a re- 
port calculated to make us all sit up, and 
we have been taking notice ever since. 
It was direct, simple, specific, saying what 
was the matter with a certain city office 
and what ought to be done about it. 
Similar detonations followed in rapid 
succession for a year and a half, each 
one getting more space in the papers 
than most commissions ever get at all. 
There were no opinions, no epithets, no 
back talk; just hard, concrete, undeniable 
fact. The situation of the politicians un- 
der fire was like that of a man in a series 
picture in a comic paper, walking the 
floor of a brilliantly lighted room in an 
abbreviated nightgown with a squalling 
baby in his arms. The room had many 
windows, and every time he went near 
one the shade went up with a snap, leav- 
ing him more and more exposed to the 
gaze of a presumably appreciative public. 
So the politician, dressed in a little brief 
authority, with the graft baby, now loud- 
ly vocal, in his arms. 

Then the amount of work the commis- 
sion did, and must do to keep up such a 
fusillade, was impressive. Citizens be- 
gan to feel: “If those busy men can 
give that much what can I give?” It was 
said that one prominent member of the 
commission forgot to take his rubbers 
off through a month of good weather— 
but that was the only gum shoe feature of 
the work. 

Well, the result—what the Finance 
Commission has done for Boston—has 
been this: it has furnished some solid 
basis for a more definite and united civic 
purpose; it has provided such purpose 
with a better means of utterance; and 
it has led it in the accomplishment of 
some immediate results. The direct 
money value of its work may be placed 
at about $1,000,000 a year. The indirect 
effects will be more important. 
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FAE-REGONSTRUCTION 
ERA IN BOSTON 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


South End House, Boston 


The long and gradual descent of which 
Mr. Moors speaks in his sternly com- 
pressed and outlined report of a genuine- 
ly heroic achievement, had for its sad- 
dest phase the continued, unbroken in- 
difference of substantial citizens. Year 
after year those who représented the 
city’s inheritance of public spirit, led an 
existence in which the sense of local citi- 
zenship, as an active force, was prac- 
* tically left out. The situation came to 


be generally accepted as hopelessly baf- 


fling, and was even considered as a sort 
of unconscionable comedy. 

The exception to this strange attitude 
was found in the matter of the public 
schools. Boston never could yield to the 
shame of having its educational system 
weakened and cheapened. An active, ani 
in due time, notably successful movement 
was organized for “keeping the schools 
out of politics.” But the very headway 
made by the Public School Association 
constituted. a sort of license for keeping 
the sanitary and other vital interests of 
the city in politics. 

Two collateral lines of specialized so- 
cial service had much to do with crystal- 
lizing a general reform movement. The 
social workers of the city adopted the 
policy of co-operating with the more re- 
sponsible politicians in securing solid 
benefits which would accrue to all the 
people instead of scattered sops in the 
way of jobs and contracts. The result 
of this policy is that today no local can- 
didate in any of the downtown wards 
dares to come before the voters without 
a program including some form of genu- 
ine public service to meet keenly felt, gen- 
eral social needs. The public baths, gym- 
nasiums, and playgrounds are very large- 
ly the outcome of this policy. Indeed the 
rescue of the public schools owes much 
to it, as nearly every gain made in this 
direction has been achieved through se- 
curing the co-operation of well-meaning 
machine leaders. 

The Public Franchise League has for 
more than fifteen years carried on its 
quiet but unresting campaign for fair 
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business relations between the public and 
the public-service corporations. The mu- 
nicipally owned subway system and the 
equitably capitalized gas supply are the 
large outstanding results of little under- 
stood but exceptionally enlightened and 
able work. 

In urging forward these two timely 
and realistic forms. of public action, the 
one great and almost insuperable obstacle 
in the early stages was that the elected 
representatives of the working people so 
largely went counter to measures which 
were so specifically for the working peo- 
ple’s advantage and welfare. The tan- 
talizing effect of being checked from this 
precise quarter, led these practical re- 
formers to seek the real point of machine 
leverage in the Board of Aldermen. The 
securing of a new law by which the al- 
dermen were elected at large, thus con- 
centrating the attention of the whole city 
on every candidate, opened the way to 
the large growth and influence of the 
Good Government Association. This or- 
ganization spread the logic of the Public 
School Association over the whole of the 
municipal administration. Its systematic 
exposé of the individual records of of- 
fice holders and its occasional generaJ 
investigations prepared for the compre- 
hensive audit of the Finance Commis- 
sion. 

But all these influences put together, 
and the stirring effect of municipal up- 
risings throughout the country, might 
have been in the large ineffective, had it 
not happened by a wholly unexpected 
stroke of fate that the most brazen per- 
sonification and dramatization of all the 
pernicious activity of the ward machines 
contrived to land himself in the mayor’s 
chair. The sting of this acted as a gen- 
eral precipitant. 

Great as is the achievement of the 
Finance Commission, and every voter has 
been made a more responsible citizen 
through the series of lessons which it has 
issued to the public,—this achievement 
is but a clearing of the deck. One hears 
frequently a sigh of satisfaction with 
the remark, “It is now up to the voter.” 
The situation in reality needs not less but 
far more of skilful, predetermined ef- 
fort than before. The economies pointed 
out by the commission must be painstak- 
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ingly put into effect; but economy can- 
not be and ought not to be the watch- 
word of the future. There must now be 
a broadly human and strongly aggressive 
program for bringing to the surface and 
making available the whole productive 
energy of the whole people of the city, 
along with the bold exploitation of every 
natural economic and esthetic advantage 
which the city possesses. It is only 
through such a point of view that the 
effective and progressive administration 
of the public-service corporations in the 
public interest can be maintained and 
developed. It is only in this way that 
work for the elevation of standards of 
earning and spending, which is now pro- 
moted sporadically and piecemeal, can 
become a sufficiently universal and de- 
tailed scheme to expel and eradicate the 
machine system of ward and city organi- 
zation. 

The Boston City Club, a social rally- 
ing place for men of good will from 
every class and nationality, the Chamber 
of Commerce, a powerful and socially 
intelligent consolidation of business in- 
terests, the ‘Boston 1915” movement 
which is moving toward the union of all 
agencies for human betterment in a syn- 
thesis of the entire population of the 
city,—are new and promising beginnings 
from within. The Joint Board on Met- 
ropolitan Improvements formed to bring 
to pass some of the projects recommend- 
ed by the Metropolitan Improvement 
Commission, as recently reported in THE 
SuRVEY, represents the projection of the 
power of the state into the situation. 

Perhaps the best end to be gained by 
metropolitan improvements is a metro- 
politan consciousness, which shall lead 
to the creation of Greater Boston in its 
proper political integrity. Until then, 
the growth of sound, clean, productive 
democracy in Boston will continue to be 
handicapped, as in none of our other 
great urban centers, by the inclusion of 
the great majority of the less resource- 
ful, less Americanized citizens within a 
partial and artificial city limit, and the 
exclusion of an equal number of the more 
capable citizens of the real Boston be- 
yond that essentially meaningless bound- 
ary. This involves the tempting and de- 
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moralizing of the first and second genera- 
tions of the newer elements with the 
manifold baits that come of their being 
suddenly put into political control of the 
great financial interests of the city; and 
the correlative narrowing and shrivelling 
of the civic and social conscience of the 
bulk of those upon whom the city is con- 
ferring its best material and intellectual 
privileges. 


BOSTON AND THE OPEN 
PU BLICsEE 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 


lor Boston to build surely upon the 
conspicuous achievements of its Finance 
Commission, requires a continuously 
open public eye even more than an 
aroused public. Had not Boston’s con- 
science been for years several laps ahead 
of its fellow-traveler, Boston’s public 
eye, the conditions described by Mr. 
Moors could not have grown such deep 
and spreading roots. An effective con- 
science next year, and the next, and in 
1915 1s impossible unless the public eye 
is kept open all that time taking in what 
officials and employes may do for Bos- 
ton’s injury or benefit. 

To ignorance, not to politics, we of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research at- 
tribute Boston’s need for investigation; 
and to ignorance, not of ideals, but of 
Boston’s community needs and official 
acts. We believe that politics will play 
the game, in the future as in the past, 
well within the rules exactly so far as the 
umpire—the public—is looking. Politics 
working out of sight favored Boston’s 
municipal disease; politics working in 
the open created the Finance Commis- 
sion. Since Boston, like her sister cities, 
will always have politics, the urgent need 
is a public well enough informed to put 
a premium on politics in the open. 

Boston owes an incalculable debt of 
gratitude to its Finance Commission, not 
for discovering waste, corruption and 
favoritism, but for making them known. 
To the extent that the public eye has not 
yet definitely located the fact, the cause, 
the contributing factors and the remedies, 
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and to the degree that the public eye is 
permitted to close again, the work of the 
commission will be undone. A perma- 
nent cure lies in the abolition of the pow- 
er to work and trade and plan in secret, 
rather than in removing incompetents 
and grafters or in substituting a small 
governing body of “best citizens” for a 
large governing body of “politicians.” 

Secret knowledge is worse than graft 
because it breeds graft. Monopoly on 
knowledge is worse than monopoly on 
contracts, because it breeds favoritism. 
Unless Boston keeps continuously in- 
formed, graft and waste will inevitably 
return, and perhaps in even more aggra- 
vated form because the public will imag- 
ine itself protected by. recent disclosures. 

The kind of knowledge which it is dan- 
gerous for a few. to possess and which 
it is indispensable that all shall share, is 
knowledge about what public officials are 
doing, what they spend, what they ac- 
complish by their spending, and what 
they leave undone that could be accom- 
plished. Record of work done and money 
spent must be made at the time work is 
done and money spent. The story must be 
told first, by those who work and spend. 
Then both record and story must be read, 
understood, summarized and used by su- 
pervising officials. Finally, the public 
must be told and made to understand. 

The telling of the story of municipal 
needs and municipal work requires those 
accounting and reporting devices so well 
worked out in business, which Mr. Har- 
riman said would enable a business man 
to run government by “cost per ton mile” 
tests of efficiency. The best means yet 
devised for making the story understood 
by the public, and for preventing a recur- 
rence of public ignorance about public 
affairs, is the city budget. Through 
skilled accountants the commission will 
get the elements of the story which every 
citizen should know. Budget reform will 
speedily follow and universalize that 
story. 

New York city is now working on its 
budget for 1910. Nearly every day 
newspapers print stories which any busi- 
ness man can understand about the plans 
to extend tuberculosis work, to engage 
additional welfare nurses, to increase 
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salaries or to put more padding in al- 
ready overloaded. payrolls. Nearly 100 
civic and charitable agencies are to be 
informed by the 1910 Budget Conference. 
Over 200 clergymen have a budget con- 
ference for informing themselves and 
their congregations. The tuberculosis 
committee of the Charity Organization 
Society has persuaded Bellevue and al- 
lied hospitals and the departments of 
health and education to request funds for 


a comprehensive fight, all along the line, 


against tuberculosis. So recently as last 
year similar advantage was not taken of 
the budget, in spite of the universal inter- 
est aroused by the International Tubercu- 
losis Congress and Exhibit. Campaign 
committees are preparing stereopticon 
shows for public squares and buildings, 
and district exhibits based largely upon 
facts obtained from the budget, after the 
manner of the budget exhibit given last 
year. ; 

To taxpayers are given three days to 
discuss the budget; two, October 14 and 
18, for urging or opposing estimates, and 
one, October 27, for defending or op- 
posing the budget tentatively, but not ir- 
revocably, voted by the Board of Esti- 
mate. Almost daily bulletins are issued 
to newspapers on the popular phases of 
the budget by the Allied Real Estate 
Interests and the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 

When it is easy to think and talk about 
public affairs, the public thinks and talks, 
just as it uses trolleys and subways for 
distances it once used to walk. There is 
something about facts which opens the 
public eye and something, too, about an 
open public eye which hungers for more 
facts. Boston’s budget offers the oppor- 
tunity for a recurring annual reunion of 
“the open eyed.” Budget Day is the one 
occasion of the year when what the city 
wants to do for itself and what it is pre- 
vented from doing are put into one com- 
posite picture. In meeting this oppor- 


_tunity Boston has.the best possible test 


of the new social ideal which Tue Sur- 
VEY is attempting to establish, namely, 
to universalize the normal, to secure 
equality in enjoying benefits, and equality * 
in enduring injuries via equality in shar- 
ing knowledge. 


KATE BARNARD, STATE COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION, OKLAHOMA. 


HUMAN IDEALS IN GOVERNMENT 
KATE BARNARD 


STATE COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, OKLAHOMA 


: (Miss Barnard drafted three planks of the Oklahoma State Constitution and is responsible for 
eight laws since passed by the state Legislature in the field of charities, correction and labor legis- 


lation. 


She is the first woman executive head of a state department of charities. 


In this article 


she reviews laws which have been enacted in the last three years and popular arguments which won 


them at the hustings and in the lobbies of the Legislature. 


At Miss Barnard’s invitation, special- 


ists in insanity, crime, labor legislation, care of dependent children, etc., put the experiences of the 
most progressive states before the people of Oklahoma; and not the least significant feature of her 
interpretation is its reflection of the spirit with which this new commonwealth responded in taking 


up the responsibilities of statehood.) 


When Oklahoma was granted state- 
hood a great opportunity, a tremen- 
dous responsibility, rested with her peo- 
ple. She was to write her constitution— 
that fundamental legal document which 
determines what is right, or wrong, in 
the acts of men—the instrument on 
which judges, jurors and attorneys 
would base their decisions and argu- 
ments throughout the years to come. In 
this way her living people would estab- 
lish precedents to bind and fetter gen- 
erations yet unborn. What a tremen- 
dous responsibility! How would Okla- 
homa meet it? 

Immediately a great agitation arose. 
Every street corner had its orator. Rep- 
resentatives of local option, high license, 
prohibition, single tax, corporation law- 
yers, ministers, wet state orators, the 
butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker 
were all there. Interests of property 
and gold were well represented. Every- 
thing was advocated but the rights of 
men. 

In the meantime our jails, poorhouses, 
orphanages and asylums had not been in- 
spected in sixteen years. Our children 
worked in the factories and stayed out of 
school when they pleased. Our laborers 
worked as long hours and in as dirty 
shops as the meanest employer saw fit 
to work them. Children who stole a 
biscuit or a bun were tried in the tobacco 
and whiskey soaked atmosphere of police 
courts, midst lewd women and foul men 
and such scenes aS were a disgrace to the 
nation. If found guilty at this wonder- 
ful “Bar of Justice” they were railroaded 
to the penitentiary with adult evildoers— 
to make them better men! Trusts had 
lumber so high that laborers could not 
own their own homes. Oil was twenty- 
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five and thirty cents a gallon, and so in- 
ferior that mothers put their families to 
bed when the sun went down rather than 
subject their lungs to the fumes. All 
who were able had gas, but the Stand- 
ard Oil was after a majority of the 
leases so as to control the price of that 
also. The beef trust bought our cattle 
so .cheap and charged us so high that 
workingmen’s tables saw little meat. 
Oleomargarine was sold for butter and 
no one observed the pure food law. The 
farmer went forth to sow his wheat but 
the law of supply and demand had noth- 
ing to do with the price he received for 
his grain. The Oklahoma bucket-shops 
with the aid of the bulls and bears of 
Wall street settled that, and food stuffs 
soared skyward. Interest was so high 
that borrowing was prohibitive and if 
you saved the bank failed. For a visit 
of consolation to your neighbor the rail- 
roads collected three cents per mile toll. 
Our miners were maimed and mangled 
daily. It was alleged the mine inspector 
belonged to the men who owned the 
mines; at least his appointment came 
through them. Thousands of accidents 
in industry occurred yearly and no one 
asked the reason why. This was the 
predicament of Oklahoma after sixteen 
years of territorial “carpet-bag” rule. 
For these and various other reasons, 
a great meeting was called to discuss the 
rights of men. Every person in that 
gathering belonged to one of two organi- 
zations—the Farmers State Union or 
the State Federation of Labor. We were 
in session three days. Before we ad- 
journed we formed a compact which we 
have not broken to this day. We agreed 
that certain grave social evils in Okla- 
homa could be eliminated by law, and 
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that we would work together a hundred 
and twenty thousand strong to back the 
legislation which would eliminate these 
evils. 

We put orators in the field to teach 
Oklahoma that» the rights of men hold 
precedence over the rights of property 
and gold. Of the political machine we 
built and the strategy and by-plays be- 
hind the curtain in this human drama 
out of which materialized the social 
structure of a new state, I cannot here 
tell, but we educated Oklahomans to 
realize two certain facts. The first was 
that the greatest asset of a state is its 
men. And the second was that poverty 
is the greatest curse of a state because 
it makes hungry, haggard, ragged tramps 
and vagabonds of men. We taught that 
poverty is not a divine institution; but 
a condition growing .out of man’s ignor- 
ance, selfishness and greed. 

We taught that ‘there are two kinds 
of poverty. First, that which is caused 
by the individual, through laziness, drink, 
etc. This kind of poverty causes, we con- 
tended, twenty-five per cent of the misery 
of the race. Then we enumerated the 
poverty which is caused by society, such 
as accidents in industry, diseases of in- 
dustry, epidemics, low wage, long hours, 
usury, trusts, gambling in food stuffs, 
child labor, unemployment, immigration, 
etc. These social causes’ of poverty 
cause near sixty per cent of the suffering 
of humanity. Therefore it was there 
that we directed our whole line of attack. 

We taught that the above named social 
causes were producing paupers faster 
than all known charity agencies could 
reduce them. A million accidents in in- 
dustry were reported last year. We 
taught that this was a great social cause 
of poverty no small part of it growing 
out of the refusal or neglect of factory 
owners to place protecting devices, or 
inventions, on their machinery to safe- 
guard workingmen from entanglement 
in pulleys, belts, elevator shafts, cogs 
and wheels. We estimated the cost to 
the taxpayers of caring for the widows 
and orphans of this million maimed, 
mangled and murdered men. We spoke 
of the suffering, agony and poverty thus 
created in the homes of the poor, of 
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tears of orphan children, and new 
graves dug. And the people. of Okla- 
homa rose to exterminate this social 
cause of poverty. 

They demanded and secured the fol- 
lowing laws. <A state factory inspector 
with ample money and assistants to 
properly inspect every workshop in the 
state. Since then our death rate has de- 
creased. We have ten thousand miners 
in Oklahoma. Before statehood there 
was lack of air, broken props and braces 
and, in many instances, only one opening 
to the mine. If an explosion occurred 
near the shaft the men were bottled up to 
die. Under our new law miners have 
proper ventilation, inspection, and every 
mine must have two entries at least one 
hundred and fifty yards apart. No 
miner should go under the ground till he 
is properly protected by the citizens of 
the state. Their own selfishness should 
lead them to protect him because he is 
a bread winner and if he be killed or 
maimed his family is thrown into pov- 
erty and must be cared for by the tax- 
payers. Finding that workmen were 
daily injured on rotten scaffolding we 
made contractors responsible for injur- 
ies resulting from rickety structures. 
Workmen were being ordered into red 
hot fireboxes to repair engines in the 
roundhouses, and we compelled railroads 
to cool engines before permitting work- 
men to enter the roundhouses. Our coal 
diggers were paid by the ton and the 
mine owners were using large screens to 
dump the coal upon before’ weighing it, 
—thus sifting all the small chunks out 
and making the coal miner lose several 
pounds to the ton. The law now com- 
pels the mine owner to weigh the coal 
before screening it, thus saving thous- 
ands of dollars to the miners. Don’t 
you think this is a good way to decrease 
poverty? 

We stopped “black-listing’ because 
a hungry man who is coinpelled to re- 
main idle is a dangerous menace to prop- 
erty and life; and “black-listing’”’ causes 
poverty. As labor unions are formed for 
the purpose of securing those improved 
living conditions which are necessary to 
upbuild the race, we passed a law for- 
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bidding discrimination against union 
men. We provided farmers county in- 
stitutes where farmers meet to discuss 
relative value of crops; quality and con- 
servation of soil; intensive farming, etc. 
We passed a banking law to protect the 
rich man’s money and a two cent rail- 
road fare so that people could go and tell 
what a good state Oklahoma is to live 
-and be happy in. 

Further we passed a mechanics lien 
law to insure laborers the collection of 
their wage; and exempted homesteads 
to protect their children from being 
evicted into the streets. We _ stopped 
gambling in food stuffs by excluding 
bucket shops from the state. Our anti- 
trust law has reduced the price of lum- 
ber, oil, gas and food stuffs, and the 
Standard Oil has been driven from the 
state. 

If man must work to have bread, then 


work is a great social need and every | 


state should maintain free employment 
bureaus to distribute the jobless man to 
the job. There may be work but the idle 
have no reliable way to find it. We 
allow irresponsible and unscrupulous 
private employment agencies to filch 
the last dollar from a poor man and 
send him’ to a job he is in nowise 
fitted to fill, That night his chil- 
dren cry for bread, and he goes out 
to tramp. This insane method sets 
up a double irritation—we wear out the 
nerves of the employer, and reduce well 
meaning workers to penury and despair. 
_ If a poor man seeks work to furnish his 
children bread, why should a Christian 
nation charge him for the chance? Okla- 
homa has three free employment bureaus 
under the supervision of the state; and 
we seek to fit the man to the job. 
Social workers are seriously asking 
why, in an apparently prosperous coun- 
try disease, crime and insanity are on the 
increase. We told our people that the 
struggle for existence—long hours, low 
wage, extreme competition, and poor 
food are filling the hospitals for insane. 
Then there are the terrible diseases of 
industry such as lead poisoning, sickness 
resulting from work in lyes, dyes, acids, 
gases, glass, dust, coal dust and the nau- 
seating fumes of packing factories, fertil- 
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izer plants, etc. I have seen young girls 
bottling arsenic till their lips turned white 
with the poison and an attendant hur- 
ried them out for air. I have seen little 
children and their fathers—in the first 
stages of consumption—spitting blood, 
from breathing glass dust. For every 
one sick among the rich, three are sick 
among the poor; and for every death 
among the rich two die among the poor. 
Think of the extra sick bills, funeral ex- 
penses, and loss of time which the poor 
have to bear. I watched a hog sticker 
in a packing house stick three hundred 
hogs an hour, ten hours a day. All 
day long the glittering dagger rose and 
fell, and each time a hog died, and the 
rich red blood flowed and splashed over 
the man’s arms and hands. He looked 
up at me and smiled—this human 
brother of mine—and even as he smiled 
the glittering dagger unerringly hit the 
jugular vein. Two years later he went 
mad—but his hand never ceased its au- 
tomatic action, even when the light of 
his brain went out, and he felled five men 
before they could wrench from him the 
terrible dagger—a dagger no more cold 
or unfeeling than those who crushed his 
life. What an indictment against those 
who would fasten on their brothers the 
long work day. Sunshine and human 
fellowship daily would have saved this 
man. But we returned him to his 


-_Maker, a maniac—we coined his brain 


into gold. It was such arguments as 
these which secured our laws to prevent 
disease. 

There is the eight hour day; a good 
child labor law; a school of mines where 
miners must learn the composition of 
air, movements of gases, etc.; and a law 
compelling railroads to build sheds to 
shelter their employes. 

Children grow to respectability if 
given a chance. Therefore we enacted 
a compulsory education law with a clause 
which reads: “If a widowed mother 


‘make affidavit that the wages of her 


child is necessary in order that she may 
have bread, the truant officer shall inves- 
tigate and, if true, the state of Oklahoma 
shall issue to her the wages the child 
would make and send the child to 
school.” A juvenile court and_ boys’ 
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training school are provided for chil- 
dren in trouble; an adult reformatory 
for first offenders among men. ‘This 
completes the present code for the pre- 
vention of crime but we are working for 
an adult probation law and toward 
more justice in police courts. 

Many states place the care of their un- 
fortunates with an appointive officer who 
accomplishes little through lack of au- 
thority, or fear of losing his job. We 
raised the Department of Charities, in 
Oklahoma, to the dignity of a depart- 
ment of state, with a commissioner 
elected in the same manner, and for the 
same term as the governor; and respon- 
sible only to the voters, thousands of 
whom are fathers of the deaf, mute, 
blind, insane and prisoners whom the 
commissioner is elected to protect. 

The effort of this department is to 
stop human waste and to elevate and en- 
noble society by directing dominant 
thought into humanitarian channels. 
Our sources of inspiration are books, 
successful institutions and living author- 
ities. Through these fields we have 
studied progressive methods in other 
states of curing the insane, reforming the 
prisoner and minimizing disease, poverty 
and crime. Our heads of institutions 
now attend the national conferences to 
learn how to improve this work. We be- 
lieve in education. We have enlisted 
the co-operation of such leaders as Ed- 
win Markham, Jacob Riis, John Spargo, 
Samuel McCune Lindsay and Owen R. 
Lovejoy, in the contribution of articles 
to the Oklahoma press. Luther Burbank 
sent us a manuscript on Training Little 
Human Plants, which helped us in our 
child labor campaign. The late Samuel 
J. Barrows, late president of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress addressed our 


Legislature and helped to draft our 
prison laws and nowhere in the world is 
“Uncle June” better loved than in Okla- 
homa where he brought hope into thous- 
ands of darkened lives. What he did 
for our prisoners A. J. McKelway, H. 
H. Hart, Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 
Alexander Johnson did for the defec- 
tives, and the children. In every politi- 
cal campaign we take the stump and edu- 
cate for humanity, alongside of those 
who agitate for tariff and the things 
which pertain to gold. Through these 
means and state conferences, and the 
press we keep in touch with the people; 
for the people—not any department—ad- 
minister the laws, and no law will be ad- 
ministered till the public conscience de- 
mands it. 

Our experience proves that the best 
way to help workers is to get into their 
organizations and work with them; in- 
stead of standing aloof—above, in some 
instances, and trying to work for them. 
It’s an absurdity to pretend to want to 
help laborers and then condemn their 
union, which is their only organized ef- 
fort to help themselves. The writer is 
proud to be an active, working, militant 
member of both the Farmers State Union 
and the State Federation of Labor of 
Oklahoma. 

Personally, my work is based on the 
belief that in the building of a great 
commonwealth, human perfection should 
be the ideal. I am convinced that the 
standards and ideals of the masses will 
ever be just as high, or low, as their 
leaders make them. What we have 
really accomplished in Oklahoma can 
only be measured by the effect these new 
laws have on our boys and girls who are 
now growing and shaping under them. 
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Every year there is an exodus of thou- 
sands of children from the public schools. 
In New York alone 22,750 employment 
certificates were granted by the officers of 
the Board of Health last year. A few 
days’ observation in one of the depart- 
ments reveals the human aspect of the 

whole problem. There one learns to inter- 
pret statistics in terms of real life. The 
room itself is a fit setting for the drama 
which occurs. It is bleak and cheerless, 
furnished chiefly with worn settees and 
files bursting with documents. There is 
little provision for the comfort of the 
waiting crowd, which gathers daily in 
varying numbers of from fifty to one 
hundred. The nations of the earth are 
represented—Italian, Bohemian, Slav, 
Irish, German and American. Here is 
an anxious Irish mother with a thin, un- 
derfed boy. There a couple of bewil- 
dered Italians to whom this mystery is 


1Unless otherwise credited these photographs 
were taken for the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 
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second only to Ellis Island. A group of 
graduates proudly display their diplomas 
and one girl is wearing her white dress 
and slippers as if this were a supplemen- 
tary graduation ceremony. Pushed up 
toward the front of the line is a much 
bedecked woman who is eager to offer 
her boy on the altar of industry, appar- 
ently because she wishes more spending 
money. The young assistant weighs and 
measures the candidates who go through 
the operation with mixed emotions of 
pride, fear or indifference. Some ap- 
nroach the doctor as if he were their last 
hope in a weary world. Others who are 
fortified by a consciousness of “pull” 
assume a less conciliatory manner.* All 
day they come and go. Infinitely pathetic 
is the line of the foreign born who have 
not the proper records of age. The dis- 
may with which they hear that they must 
wait ninety days and must go back to 


1A local politician sent his secretary one day, 
who introduced a “constituent” and asked for 
special consideration on that ground. 
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school, shows how strong is the desire to 
get into the mill of industry, which to 
them seems less grinding than that of 
education. 

Here are some of their stories: First 
there is a small group of children who 
have somehow escaped the compulsory 
education law. Somewhere between the 
port of entry and the school house there 
has been a slip. Take Lamacha, for in- 
stance. She sailed from Italy four years 
ago. Someone told her that she couldn’t 
work in a factory until she 
was fourteen, so she has 
been doing housework to 
kill time. Her grief is in- 
tense when she finds that 
she must “serve 130 days” 
in school before her papers 
will be forthcoming. 

Then there is Albert, who 
has been working illegally 
for two years. He has 
never been inside an Amer- 
ican schoolhouse. His 
father is out of work now 
and Albert cannot spare 
any time for education. He 
will probably continue to 
dodge factory inspectors 
for the next year or so un- 
less the truant officers be- 
come unduly active. 

Mary, a Scotch lassie, 
has never been to school 
here, either. When she 
was eleven years old she 
came to America and went 
to work in a Massachusetts 
mill. Working with col- 
ored bobbins gave her 
blood-poisoning. Since she 
moved to New York she 
has been ill; but she is _ better 
now and wishes her legal papers. 
She will have to go to school or do house- 
work. The chances are that she will 
choose the latter. 

Many similar stories could be told of 
fugitives from compulsory education. 
Frequently, when foreign born children 
apply for their employment certificates, 
investigation reveals that they have had 
no American schooling.? 

A larger group may be called our edu- 
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cational misfits. These are the boys and 
girls who find school uncongenial and 
they mark time until the legal age of 
escape. Often the teachers can do noth- 
ing for them. Sometimes they become 
proteges of the juvenile court and are 
placed in special schools. Often they 
remain in school and learn as little as 
they can. Not infrequently they run 
away. To illustrate: Here is Joseph a 
rather stolid Slav. When he came to this 
country two years ago he was forced to 
go to school. He made 
slow progress and disliked 
it so much that he ran away 
at the first opportunity, and 
found a job in a bowling 
alley. His parents are able 
and willing to educate him, 
but he prefers to work 
from nine in the morning 
until one at night for the 
magnificent sum of three 
dollars a week. Willie, an- 
other of Joseph’s type was 
expelled from school. Ac- 
cording to his story, the 
principal “kicked” him out, 
and told him never to set 
his foot inside the school 
house again. He never has. 
Whether it is the fault. of 
our educational system, the 
temperament of the indivi- 
dual or general social con- 
ditions, the fact remains 
that the majority of school 
children leave at the ear- 
liest opportunity. 

Another group of appli- 
cants are those who are 
forced to go to work be- 
cause of economic pres- 
sure. ‘Especially when conditions of 
parental unemployment are as_ seri- 
ous as within the last years, is this 
group a large one. Day after day, one 
hears heart-breaking stories of poverty, 
death, industrial accidents, and as one 
boy expressed it, “too much children.” 
A few cases will serve to show how eco- 


*It is reported that through the efforts of the 
Public Education Association and the New York 
Child Labor Committee, this condition is to be 
LeereS by placing special truant officers at Ellis © 
sland. 
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nomic pressure forces pupils out of 
school prematurely. 

John is a bright American boy of four- 
teen. His father died suddenly, leaving 
fifty dollars and six children. His 
mother earns four dollars'a week, the 
oldest boy earns six, and a sister makes 
four. One sister is out of work and 
there are two children under fourteen. 
‘The family budget is. fourteen dollars a 
week for seven people. After the rent 
is paid, ten dollars is left for food, 
clothes, incidentals and the 
education of the youngest 
two. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that Willie is eager 
to become a wage earner. 
He would like to be a doc- 
tor, he says, but he is going 
to take a job in a stable. 

Henry weighed only 
sixty-three pounds, twenty 
pounds less than the nor- 
mal boy of fourteen. He 
is so far below the physical 
standard, due to underfeed- 
ing, that he cannot have his 
working papers. His grief 
is great, for he knows that 
his help is needed. Only 
last week his father lost his 
right arm and he will not 
be able to work for some 
time. “There are eight chil- 
dren younger than Henry. 
And so the stories go. To 
the individual such condi- 
tions are inexpressibly trag- 
ic. To the nation they pre- 
sent a problem for serious 
consideration. 


THE LATEST NEWS AT 
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elementary schools we find these state- 
ments: 


In the higher grades of. the elementary 
course pupils should be led to appreciate 
the force of Bryce’s statement that “the 
greatest problem that free peoples have to 
sclve is how to enable the citizen at large 
to conduct or control the executive business 
of the state.” It is very important that all 
young’ people should be made to under- 
stand that in this country government is 
not something apart from the people, but 
that it is established by the people them- 
selves, and that there are or- 
derly ways provided for giv- 
ing effect to the will of the 
people. 


“The educational aim of 
civics is to give a body of 
ideas and a trend of action 
that will assist the child to 
become an intelligent and 
patriotic citizen.’ 

Mr. Thurston’s investi- 
gation of civic education in 
the United States shows 
that this method is current 
throughout the country? 
In summarizing his con- 
clusions, this writer states 
that he could get but little 
definite knowledge as to the 
effect of right civic instruc- 
tion upon civic action. The 
general assumption is that 
an intellectual grasp of the 
facts of good citizenship 
will lead to practice. Mr. 
Thurston concludes with 
this statement: 


The concensus of opinion is 


During the winter, in BIR GEN: general that training for citi- 
order to ascertain what zenship is a matter of funda- 
children who leave school know about mental importance in the United States 


civic matters, interviews with one hun- 
dred such were obtained. We are not 
prepared to say that knowledge of 
civics is a test of future citizenship while 
leading educators are unable to deter- 
mine the best method of training for 
citizenship. The justification of our 
questions is in the fact that the teaching 
of civics is one of the methods provided 
in the New York school system. In the 
syllabus of history and civics for the 


just now, and the belief—perhaps the hope, 
rather—that the influence of the whole pub- 
lic school system is in the direction of good 
citizenship, but, mevertheless, some fears 
creep in lest, in spite of all, the real train- 
ing of the school may tend toward the ideals 
and practices of the political boss and par- 
tisan politics, rather than genuinely good 
citizenship. 


1ourse of Study, New York Public Schools, 
1905, p. 43. 

2An Inquiry Relating to Training for Citizen- 
ship in the Public Schools. Henry Thurston, 
School Review, October, 1898. 
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In our own test the first queries dealt 
with the offices of president, governor, 
mayor and their function, and the consti- 
tution of the United States. These were 
followed by questions on the work of the 
city departments and were similar to 
those given by Superintendent Maxwell 
in his civic examination of the sixth 
grade last winter. The questions were 
asked in an informal way although a uni- 
form schedule was used. It was more 
in the nature of a conversation than an 
examination. If a child appeared not to 
understand the question it was simplified. 
Occasionally a child became interested 
and wished to volunteer more of his civic 
knowledge, in which case the interview 
was prolonged. While many more 
schedules could have been obtained, it 
was thought best to make a careful study 
of a small group, regarding the results 
as merely illustrative. The children 
were told frankly that this had nothing 
to do with their employment certificates. 
If the child- appeared unwilling or the 
parent did not wish to remain, the mat- 
ter was not pressed. The children were 
interviewed in the order of their appli- 
cation, so that the collection might pre- 
sent a typical group, illustrating condi- 
tions in the large. 

Schedules show that Americans of 
foreign descent were in the majority 
with a following of Italian, German, 
Irish, Scotch, Slav and one Negro. 

For the public, parochial and Lutheran 
schools the age distribution and grades 


represented were as follows: 
Age Grade Grad. Total 
i MO 8 E 
14 Ce oe ee eee 1 60 
15 Se ON IA ee | 1 26 
16 et 3 5 


Of the ungraded pupils, two were fif- 
teen years old and one, sixteen. The 
truants numbered three who were four- 
teen, two were fifteen and one sixteen 
years of age. Thus there are sixty-three 
who were fourteen years, thirty, fifteen 
and seven, sixteen. A comparison of 
these figures with those which Dr. Max- 
well gives as the normal ages by grades, 
and those which our “ graph” (on the 
opposite page) shows to be the average 
of the school population, according to 
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age and by grade gives us the follow- 
ing: 


Public Public 
Schools Schools 
Normal Age! Average Age Our group 
Grade (limits) (median) Average 
4 9-11 10.6 14.6 
5 10-12 ialer¢ 14.4 
6 11-13 12.6 14.3 
a 12-14 13.4 14.4 
8 13-15 14.1 14.9 


From this it is seen that practically all 
the group are retarded children. -This is 
not strange, since retardation is common 
throughout the schools. We find that for 
the entire school population, the rate of 
retardation is as follows: 


Grade. 74.7 .eenrctaioine 37.6 per cent. 
rf tice Seatcda hintan aie AO OS 
s Gil k, tecrcdenaal tens Bry 0 
i TRS rans is eiSetece aD) 
f bee renee Gee ea 


It is interesting to note that retardation 
decreases with the higher grades. Leon- 
ard Ayres has made a careful study of 
retardation of public school children. 
He gives as the causes “late entrance, ir- 
regular attendance, mental dullness, 
transfers, ignorance of the English lan- 
guage, the ‘lock-step’ in promotions.” 
Although it has been frequently inferred 
that retardation is caused by physical de- 
fects, Mr. Ayres finds that the children 
who were normal by grades had more 
physical defects than those who were re- 
tarded. Hence he concludes: “It (phys- 
ical deficiency) is one cause but not the 
cause.” Be that as it may, retardation is 
as great a factor in the problem as elimi- 
nation, for if the children.were not re- 
tarded they would profit by the civic edu- 
cation offered in the school curriculum 
before the legal age of dismissal. Our 
graph shows, beside retardation, the 
elimination which is most marked be- 
tween twelve and fourteen years. In 
fact, the dropping out begins to acceler- 
ate after the fourth grade. Dr. Max- 
well states that sixty-seven per cent of 
all the children in our schools are of 
compulsory school age, and that only 
fourteen per cent remain after fourteen 
years. 

The first question, “Who is our presi- 
es Annual Report of Supt. of Schools, 1908, 
" Medical Inspection of Schools. Retardation 


and Physical Defects. Chap. 12, p. 184 
’Tenth Annual Report of Supt. of Schools, p. 53. 
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dent?” was by far the most = 
successful. Only five of the : 
one hundred failed to answer 2 
corpectly. ~Dhe« fact: ‘that<a 80 
change of administration oc- 7% 
curred during the winter may = 
have had some influence. 
Campaign talk about Presi- a 
dent Taft probably made his 3 
name familiar. There was no “ 
hesitation in naming “Teddy 5 
Roosevelt.” With regard to Pe 
the work of the president, “3 
there was less unanimity in 

the replies. If the idea of ui 
national leadership was ex- i 
pressed the answer was re- 3e 
garded as correct. For in- bu 
stance, ““He minds all the peo- o 
ple” was the quaint expression ‘ 
of a little girl who understood ; 
from personal experience the oS 
responsibility. of “minding” e 
others. “He keeps order in ia 
phe United? States,’“‘Takes - 
care of everything,” “Looks ‘ 
out for the country” were ¢ 
other expressions conveying Ge BEES 70) BAB I IE IO en, FBS. 20 yao 


the same idea. “He sees that 
all the books are straight” has 
the germ of an idea, but is a 
bit ambiguous. An English girl insisted 
that Henry the Seventh was the presi- 
dent. Another gave the idea of king- 
ship in the words, “He sits in a chair.” 
An echo of prosperity promises may 
be found in the reply, “Oh yes, I 
know him. We all vote for him, and he 
makes everything grow, and that gives 
us plenty of money and food to eat.” 
Public office and personality are some- 
what confused in the reply, “The presi- 
dents go to Africa.” An impression of 
the “Big Stick” was given in the phrase, 
“He gets all the citizens together and 
then he makes them do their duty.” We 
note the influence of labor talk in the re- 
ply, “He gives the country freedom to 
work.” Another idea was “He gets up 
new things.” James, an Irish lad, whose 
life has been far from easy, said wearily, 
“He stays in the White House and sleeps 
and lies down whenever he wants to.” 

In answer to the third question, “Did 
you ever hear of the constitution 


Distribution of elementary school children according to age and 


by grades (at average age). 


of the United States?’, the  fail- 
ures were in inverse proportion to the 
successes of the first. Seventy-five of 
the hundred never heard of such a thing 
as the United States constitution and had 
not the most remote idea of its meaning. 
Seven confessed that they knew what it 
was but they couldn’t say what it was 
about. Among the guesses were the fol- 
lowing: “The constitution is the Revo- 
lutionary War.” “It is a large body of 
men.” “The constitution is Washing- 
ton.) = Che constitution: is history?’ “It 
is the senate and the board of aldermen.” 

The query “Who is Hughes?” brought 
forth a variety of ideas. Only eleven 
knew that he is governor and chief ex- 
ecutive of the state. These replies were 
not always expressed in the words of 
text books on civics. To Timothy Hogan 
the phrase, “He tends the state,’ means 
as much as a more formal definition. 
Forty had heard that, Hughes is governor 
but did not have any idea of his func- 
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tion. Forty-eight did not recognize the 
name and did not know what the term 
governor meant. The following replies 
will indicate the average conception of 
the gubernatorial office. “He governs all 
about gambling.” “He is the governor 
of the United States.” “Hughes is demo- 


cratic.” ‘Hughes is the captain of New 
York.” “He takes care of everyone that 
fights.” ‘‘We send all our complaints to 


him.” “He is congressman.” “He sees 
to all the criminals that are to be hung.” 

In answer to the question, “Who is the 
mayor of New York city?” ten had cor- 
rect replies, twenty-three were uncertain, 
and sixty-seven were entirely incorrect 
in their'idea. Those who were rated as 
correct could name the mayor and indi- 
cate his office. Such answers as “He takes 
charge of the New York police force,” 
“Helooks out for the city,’ He rules 
the boroughs,’ were classed as success- 
ful. Uncertain replies were those who 
could name the mayor but could not ex- 
plain the office. “He looks out for auto 
speeding and the interest of the courts” 
and “He appoints political jobs.” From 
those who failed to answer the question 
correctly we have the following, “George 
Washington is the mayor of New York” 
and “The mayor is John D. Rockefeller.” 

Only four children answered all the 
questions correctly. That is to say, four 
pupils out of one hundred on leaving 
school, had a definite conception of na- 
tional, state and city government that 
they could-express. Nine were able to 
answer three out of four questions, nine- 
teen answered two, forty-five answered 
one, “Whe—is the president of the 
United States and what does he do?’ 
Twenty-three could not answer a single 
question. In other words, nearly one- 
quarter of the children interviewed were 
absolutely without the most elementary 
ideas of government, either local or na- 
tional. The best replies were from the 
children of the higher grades. The 
four pupils who answered all the ques- 


tions correctly were in grades above the ' 


fifth and sixth. Since the other children 
had not studied civics in the schools, it 
is not a reflection upon the method of 
civic instruction. It indicates, rather 
that no other agency is likely to supply 


to the children these elementary ideas of 
government and its relationship, which 
they should possess. The parochial 
school children were, in general, below 
the average of the public school children. 
The children said that they did not study 
these things in their schools. One boy 
said that he had never had any history. 
In answer to the question, “What do you 
study,” he said, “We don’t study, we 
just say prayers and make fights.” 

It is true that mere knowledge of civic 
functions does not necessarily train good 
citizens. On the other hand, definite 
concepts and some understanding of the 
meaning of civic terms is a good founda- 
tion for later development. We are un- 
able to measure one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the whole situation, the 
influence of the teacher’s personality and 
point of view. Earl Barnes, in his study, 
The Development of Children’s Political 
Ideals, says: “The patriotic teacher will 
breed patriots in all his attempts to make 
good men and women. Citizenship is but 
one attribute of good and intelligent men 
and women, and this study calls us back 
once more to the wholeness of elemen- 
tary education.” 

Josiah Royce points out in his book, 
The Spirit of Loyalty, that “each coun- 
try has not only the problem of giving 
instruction in citizenship but of awaken- 
ing and preserving patriotism.” Every 
national school system aims to meet this 
need in one way or another. In France, 
the teaching of patriotism is included in 
the general plan of moral instruction. 
Japan has perhaps the most elaborate 
system of inculcating the love of coun- 
try.’ Their Prescript of 1890, which 
is used in the schools, is a definite state- 
ment of the duties of patriotism. It in- 
terprets the national policy, gives chap- 
ters from national history, heroes’ deeds, 
and writings from the poets. Lest the 
horizon of the pupils be limited, the great 
deeds of other countries-are iucluded. 
Our own method is by the observance of 
national holidays, the use of patriotic 
songs and stories and the rather formal 
salute to the flag: We have usually tried 
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JUST. OUT.—ALL 
to awaken national loyalty by constant 
reminder of the military greatness of our 
country. Our great heroes are men of 
battle, our stories illustrate the glory of 
dying for the country, our songs ring 
with the halleluiahs of war. In this way, 
patriotism seems to have little connection 
with daily life. The children are, as 
Hudebras with his wit, “very shy of 
using it,” and they, too, bear it not about 
“unless on holidays or so.” 

The influence of the peace movement 
is gradually extending to the schools. 
Two years ago Miss Mary Pearson 
founded a Young People’s League for 
International Freedom. On May 19 of 
this year there was a remarkable meeting 
in Cooper Union. The New York Times 
reported the occasion in this way: 


The purpose of the meeting was. to pro- 
mote international peace, and the girls, to 
the accompaniment of Mr. Zetzcmann’s_ cor- 
net, madé the Wwalls*ring. with. peaceful par- 
odies ‘of national anthems: Speeches were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Huntington of Grace 
Church, Rabbi Mendes, and the Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes. 

“We are trying to bring about a’ better 
state of feeling among the nations,’ Dr. 
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ASM: 


Huntington told the children. “The rail- 
roads nowadays are making the world into 
one great neighborhood. We want it to be 
a kind, good, courteous neighborhood, where 
folks don’t go into their neighbors’ houses 
without knocking. Some people say we are 
cn a wild-goose chase. We are chasing uni- 
versal peace. But we are not geese. Duel- 
ing and slavery have gone. In a few years 
a few cruisers owned jointly by all the na- 
tions will police the seas. 

“War is treachery against God. It is con- 
demned by Judaism and Christianity alike. 
The maxim ‘Might makes right,’ is a lie. 
Right alone makes right.” 

The big hall rang with the children’s 
applause. 


One who visits the schools during pa- 
triotic observances finds the ceremony 
of saluting the flag most impressive. It 
stirs one’s loyalty and brings.a rush of 


_ patriotic emotion to hear several hundred 


children chant in unison: “I pledge al- 
legiance to my flag, and to the republic 
for which it stands, one nation, indivis- 
ible, with liberty and jugtice for alls 
and to see them with eyes ‘fixed on the 
flag give the salute with earnestness and 
even reverence. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to judge of the effect of this sa- 
lute upon the children. Patriotism can 
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only be measured in deeds. We were 
interested, however, to determine its 
meaning to the children. The seventy- 
eight public school children in the group 
were asked to repeat it and tell why they 
said it in school. Thirty-eight of the sev- 
enty-eight were able to repeat it with- 
out prompting. Twenty of these could 
give some idea of its meaning or at least 
suggest why the children learned. it. 
Thirty did not remember it at all or knew 
it once and had forgotten. It was inter- 
esting to notice that the large majority 
of those who essayed an interpretation 
connected it with war or military great- 
ness. To illustrate, “You love your 
country because the soldiers fought for 
it.” “The flag has won so many battles.” 
“While our country was fighting the flag 
was still there.” 

That it had given an idea of allegiance 
to some was revealed in the replies, “It 
means that we should all join together 
and keep together.” Another typical con- 
ception is, “We say it because the Ameri- 
cans are so great.” A Russian replied, 
feelingly, “It means that it is free for 
all” The greater number, however, 
were rather nonplussed when ‘they were 
asked to explain the salute, and such 
answers as these are typical: “It means 
that we must all say it.” “We haven't 
been to the top floor in a long time and 
I forget it.’ “It means that you should 
wave the flag.” That it is a matter of 
parrot-like repetition with some may be 
illustrated in the version of an Italian 
boy, “I pledge m/allege for the flag to 
which it stands invisible with one nation 
for liberty and freedom of all.” 

The results of the question indicate 
that this method of inculcating patriotism 
is of questionable value. It has pic- 
turesque properties and an emotional ap- 
peal to some of the children who repeat 
it. It would seem, however, that for the 
preservation of national ideals, we should 
have a system which would interpret 
them to the children. For, as Professor 
Muensterberg says, “American patriot- 
ism is unique in that it is directed neither 
to the soil nor to the citizens but to a 
system of ideas and ideals respecting so- 
ciety, and is a community of purpose for 
their realization.” On the practical side, 
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the following item from the Evening 
Globe may be of interest: 

Two pupils of De Witt Clinton High 
School, arraigned in the Night Court before 
Magistrate House, on the charge of having 
played ball in the street, were discharged 
after consenting to bear a message from the 
magistrate to the head master of the school. 

The message consisted of the magistrate’s 
advice to the master to teach his students 
more of the city code and less science; and 
this was supplemented by the suggestion 
that the singing of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner be cut out of the morning exercise and 
the reading of a chapter from the city or- 
dinances substituted. 


The last questions deal with the work 
of the city departments. In the fourth 
grade, to supplement the knowledge 
gained by observance and experience, 
“the duties of citizens and public officials” 
are considered.1. As previously men- 
tioned, this is combined with geography, 
and the time given each, week is short. 
There is a suspicion that not all of the 
teachers are as zealous in introducing the 
matter as would be desirable. But the 
necessity for such instruction is recog- 
nized in the syllabus, at least. Teachers 
are urged to place special emphasis upon 
the necessity of co-operation and the 
duty of the individual in preserving 
order and cleanliness. Unfortunately, 
an interview does not give sufficient op- 
portunity for a study of civic habits. 
Accurate information on this point would 
require long observation. Settlement 
workers, who are in close touch with 
children in certain quarters of the city, 
tell us that the knowledge which the 
children gain from experience, needs to 
be corrected and supplemented. 

With the police department, particu- 
larly, there is a noticeable lack of co- 
operation. The “cop” is the boy’s nat- 
ural enemy, the whole gang is glad of an 
opportunity to get the best of him. A 
friendly game of ball or craps is hardly 
safe without a scout to call “cheese it” 
at the proper moment. In a recent ad- 
dress before the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, the president 
of the Juvenile Protective Association 
criticized the police department of the 
average American city. She said that 
the police attitude toward children, espe- 
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cially boys, is all wrong. The children 
of the immigrant, instead of looking upon 
the policeman as a friend and regarding 
him as an enforcer of the law which they 
should respect, regard him as their nat- 
ural enemy and try to get even with him 
by breaking the law and escaping the 
consequences. The headworker of a 
Philadelphia settlement mentions a boy 
who “tells of a cop who joins in the boys’ 
crap game when he is in plain clothes. 
The boys have to treat him very politely, 
however, because once when they ‘got 
him mad’ he slipped away, put on his 
uniform and ‘pinched them’ before they 
knew that he’d gone back on them.” 
This may not be usual, but it illustrates 
the personal element which sometimes 
creeps into the administration of law and 
order. 


On the other hand, parents are often: 


responsible for the children’s misunder- 
standing of the policeman’s function. 
The story is told of a certain Mothers’ 
Meeting led by a gentle kindergartner 
who gave a 
Froebel- 
ian talk on 
The Rewards 
and Punish- 
ments of Chil- 
dren. Mrs. 
Hermann 
Diedrich, 
president of 
the club, re- 
marked that 
itsounded 
fine but it 
wasn’t prac- 
tical She 
volunteered a 
simple and 
effective rem- 
ed yore Sie 
said: 


My Willie 
was an awful 
hey o “Eve Gl 
learned him 
not to lie by 
taking him 
right down to 
the police sta- 
tion and hay- 
ing the captain 
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make believe lock him up. He was that 
scared that he runs a mile if he sees a cop, 
but he ain’t lied since. You could do the 
same for any trouble. 


With the Street Cleaning Department, 
the problem is much simpler. It is not 
difficult to interest the children in active 
participation in this function. When 
Colonel Waring was commissioner he 
made a point of utilizing the school chil- 
dren and organized Juvenile Street 
Cleaning Leagues throughout the city. 
His success in cleaning up New York is 
a matter of history and the children con- 
tributed their share in the good work. 
Some of the schools have recently under- 
taken similar work. Public School Num- 
ber Two has a club which is trying to 
remedy conditions on the lower East Side. 

The Fire Department appeals greatly 
to boys and girls, and those who live in 
the crowded districts have many an op- 
portunity to witness the efficiency and 
heroism of the New York firemen. The 
Board of Health, too, has become famil- . 

iar to the ma- 
fority roe 
h-o us € 5 
holds. How- 
ever, it is true 
that these ex- 
petiences 
must be in- 
terpreted and 
clarified if the 
child tisy to. 
understand 
properly the 
machinery of 
COLVse rane 
ment. Arthur 
Dunn, in his. 
excellent text- 
book on civ- 
ics, The Com- 
munity and 
the Citizen, 
says: “It has 
not been cus- 
tomary to dif- 
ferentiate be- 
tween civics 
and civil gov- 
ernment. The 
writer /be= 
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lieves that such a differentiatioi may 
be made, and that, moreover, anything 
like a scientific analysis of the machin- 
ery and powers of government can 
profitably be undertaken not earlier than 
in the last years of the high school, 
and then it may best be presented in 
close association with the work in 
American history. On the other hand, 
he believes that many elementary ideas 
regarding community life, the meaning 
of citizenship and the services performed 
for the citizen by the government, not 
only can but should be presented to the 
pupil at an earlier period in his educa- 
tion. 

The first question in this classification 
was: “What do policemen do for the 
city?” Ninety-two of the children could 
name one or several functions. Of the 
eight who could not reply at all, six were 
truants, without American schooling. 
Some of the children gave excellent re- 
plies, indicating the preservation of law 
and order, such as, “He keeps order and 
sees that the laws are obeyed.” “Keeps 
order in the city.” “Sees that no one 
breaks the laws.” The reply, “He keeps 
order on the corner,” indicates a limited 
conception, and “If anyone doesn’t keep 
the laws they are arrested,’ shows a 
knowledge of cause and effect. 

A majority emphasized the idea of 
fighting and stealing. They mentioned 
the prevention of these two offences as 
chief of a policeman’s duty. Thirty re- 
plied in this way. The following six an- 
swers are illustrative: “Not to do fights 
and get killed.” “A policeman walks up 
and ‘down the streets to see the fights.” 
“He is on the job that there should be no 
fights.” “He is supposed to stand on 
the corner and part fighting men.” “He 
stops all fighting.’ Those who were 
concerned with stealing, replied as fol- 
lows: “He sees that no one should ‘steal 
a person’s watch.” “Protects. burglars 
and keeps ‘children from playing base- 
ball.” “Looks out for robbers and bad 


boys.” “Looks out on the conduct of 
people that they should not | steal.” 
“Takes care of robbery.” “Takes 


care that no one should take things 
off different people.” To ten, the 
function of watching seemed all impor- 


- rectly. 
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tant. They gave such answers as these, 
“They watch.” “They stand on the cor- 
ners and see’ that nothing is done.” 

“They look.” Several others were inter- 
ested in the fact of arrest. One boy 
said, “He arrests people for shooting 
dice and won't let people kill them- 
selves.” Three mentioned murder, three, 
the prevention of accidents. One men- 
tioned the watching for fire, another, the 
caring for lost children. Two or three 
had the idea of keeping the streets clean. 
Among the varying conceptions are the 
following: “He watches the games.” 
‘He reports dead animals.” “He stops 
gambling.” “He is looking for trouble.” 

In answer to the query, “How are po- 
licemen chosen?” only twenty-one knew. 
Some had a vague idea of educational 
qualifications, such as, “They must be 
smart and read and. write,” or “They 
must graduate from school and _ be 
weighed.” The idea of a physical test 
appealed to others. One lad remarked 
that to be chosen they must have good 
ears. Another said, “If I want to get 
on the force I must save my teeth.” 
The majority thought that the judges 
chose them, others thought that it was 
the commissioner. Three said that they 
were chosen by the citizens at large. 
Others replied that they were chosen by 
the president, the governor, the mayor, 
the state, the United States, the police 
force and the city hall. 

Following the question on the work 
of the police was one asking, “What 
would you do if you saw:a fire in the 
house next door to yours?” If the reply 
was, “Ring the alarm,” the query was, 
“Where is the nearest alarm box?” 
Sixty-four of the children replied cor- 
Of these twenty-one were in 
the sixth grade of the public school. 
Since this question was similar to one 
asked by Dr. Maxwell in his civic exami- 
nation of that grade, the matter was un- 
doubtedly fresh in the minds of the chil- 
dren. Thirty-six children had no idea 
what action to take in case of fire. Some 
said they would do nothing, others said 
they would run away, a few thought they 
could put it out alone. One boy said, 
“T would light it out by holding a pail 
of water and spilling it.” A few gave 
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the idea of “first aid,” saying, “I would 
knock on the door and tell the people 
to come out.” “I would send for an am- 


bulance.” 
With regard to the Board of Health 
the following statement was made: 


“Sometimes there is a sign on the front 
door.”” Who puts it there? Why? The 
replies show that many children know 
by experience the work of this depart- 
ment. Seventy-three knew the meaning 
of the sign of contagion and that the 
Board of Health was responsible for it. 
Twenty-seven knew why it was. there, 
but had various conjectures as to who 
put up the sign, saying, “the owner” “a 
policeman,” or an “ambulance surgeon.” 
Nineteen failed to know the purpose of 
the sign, saying it was “to avoid noise,’ 
or “the sick one is very bad and you must 
not go in.’ Two, interesting replies 
were, “The sign is there that no one 
should catch on to the disease,” and “‘Not 
to let other people go in for fear they 
will put the sickness on him.” 

In answer to the question, “What else 
does this department do?” the replies 
were varied. Because of the occasion, 
many said, “Gives out working papers.” 
One boy remarked, “They give out cards 
to go to work and they give out every- 
thing else.’ The function of fumiga- 
tion was mentioned by. several chil- 
dren. “They smoke the house” was 
the general expression, 
girl said, “They suffocate the house,” 
and another, “They infect the houses 
after sickness.” A Jewish boy said 
“They take all their goods off the sick 
and then smoke their houses.” General 
ideas of the preservation of health were 
found in such replies, “They see that 
all the people should be in health,” and 
“They will not let anyone take consump- 
tion.” Ideas of the preservation of 
cleanliness, such as, “Keeps the streets in 
a healthy condition,” “Keeps us from 
spitting,’ or “Sends out inspectors to see 
that the yards are clean and that there 
are no rags in the cellar’ were common. 
Not infrequently the work of the Street 
Cleaning’ Department was included as 
part of the work of the Board of Health. 
A number mentioned vaccination, sev- 
eral had an idea of school relationship, 


although one | 
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mentioning the school doctor, or the pre- 
vention of contagious diseases in the 
schools. One answer was, “Selects all 
the supplies of the schools and makes the 
children stay in school.” Among the 
more miscellaneous replies were, “Keeps 
it quiet near the hospitals,’ ‘Takes 
charge of = cruelty to animals,” and 

“Watches fire-escapes.” The most re- 
markable reply was given in one sentence 
as follows: “This department issues 
working papers, sees that the streets are 
properly cleaned by the street cleaning 
department, sees that people’s yards are 
kept clean and sends doctors to poor peo- 
ple who need them.” 

In summarizing the second section of 
our questionnaire, we find that only thir- 
teen of the one hundred were able to 
answer the three questions correctly. 
Fifty knew the functions of two depart- 
ments, twenty-four of one, and thirteen 
failed absolutely. The striking feature 
of this part of the examination is that 
the children failed as generally in the 
grades which have supposedly studied 
the work of the city departments, as they 
did in formal civics. which they had not 
studied. This does .indicate that the 
civic instruction in the school is not all 
that it should be. 

With regard to the que tire as a 
whole, it was found that only one child 
could answer the entire number of ques- 
tions. Three-fifths of the children could 
answer but one-half of the questions cor- 
rectly, and a large proportion could an- 
swer but one of the entire number. Six 
failed to answer even one correctly. 

This is indeed a poor showing for citi- 
zenship 1f knowledge of civic functions 
is of any importance. Realizing that 
eighty-six per cent of thé school popula- 
tion leave at the legal age -of dismissal, 
it might be well.to bear this in mind in 
arranging the curriculum. It is scarcely 
fair to have the civic instruction planned 
for such a small number as the fourteen 
per cent who remain. 

It is obvious that these results are 
merely suggestive. We have used the 
one hundred ‘cases to illustrate the lack 
of connection which exists between the 
curriculum as planned and the child who 
leaves before the completion of the ele- 
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mentary course. If these cases be typical 
of the whole number who are eliminated 
from school, we are forced to conclude 
that the pupil is not equipped with that 
“body of ideas that will assist the child 
to become an intelligent and patriotic 
citizen.” In fact, if New York city had 
the best system of civic instruction that 
enlightened educators could evolve and 
execute, it would benefit about one-third 
of the school population. The present 
curriculum is planned for those who 
progress logically through the course, 
and graduate at the completion of the 
eighth grade. For these children, civics 
is first offered in the sixth grade. But 
twenty out of every one hundred chil- 
dren fail to reach this grade, so that at 
least one-fifth of the pupils who enter 
school do not even begin the study of 
civil government. It is true that some 
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AN ALL NIGHT MERCHANT. 


Nevertheless he attends school, spending all his 
holidays in bed. 


study of the city departments is pre- 
scribed for the fourth grade, but the time 
allowed is short and the study is com- 
bined with geography. Since but ten per 
cent of the children who enter school 
complete the elementary course, very few 
of those who begin the study continue it 
for any length of time. 

Professor Thorndyke, who has made 
an investigation of the elimination of 
pupils from school, finds that the drop- 
ping out is true of the country at large. 
He states that one-fifth of all the chil- 
dren entering city schools stay only until 
the fifth grade, while only about one- 
third graduate from an _ elementary 
school. He says, “Only about one-half 
have any teaching of consequence con- 
cerning the history of their own country 
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or any other, or concerning the world’s 
literature, science and art. From the 
standpoint of training for citizenship this 
problem is one of the most serious that 


1The Elimination of Pupils from School. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndyke, p. 10. 
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present day educators face. If the 
schools do not undertake this great task, 
the chances are that the children will 
enter the duties and privileges of a dem- 
ocratic community without further prep- 
aration. 


THE TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLAR HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


WONS DANCED .LEURR 


It begins to look as though the hous- 
ing millennium were upon us and num- 
bered the days of Shylock the landlord. 

Those whose opposition to socialism is 
based solely on the fear that it will in- 
crease the servant problem, need no long- 
er hesitate to come out openly and em- 
brace the system. 

For Milton Dana Morrill, a young 
architect in Washington, has designed a 
$1,200 house in which all the work is 
play, and servants would be more under 
foot than useful. Being built of con- 
crete it is indestructible, so it needs no 
insurance and no repairs; it is germicide 
to such a degree that its inhabitants are 
practically doctor-proof, insulated so they 
are _ temperature - proof. Sweeping 
(which is done with a hose) becomes a 
pleasure, coaling a festival, and the gar- 
bage man a myth. 


The house can, moreover, be extreme- 
ly pretty; it was awarded the first prize 
at the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress in 1908 because of its sanitary char- 
acter, and its many other merits would 
entitle it to a round dozen more medals. 

Mr. Morrill is much interested in the 
proper housing of wage earners, and, as 
he points out, their problem has changed 
entirely within the last few years. Not 
very long ago, the working man had to 
live near his work. Today, increased 
transportation facilities and lower car- 
fare combined with the rising value of 
land in the factory districts has increased 
the residence zone to many miles around 
our large cities, and Mr. Morrill comes 
opportunely with his designs for separate 
houses for working people. 

The remarkable feature of his house is 
the large number of new and excellent 
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devices it contains not only for the con- 
venience but for the luxury of living— 
and these are so simple that one wonders 
they have never been thought out before. 
The secret of the low cost which is 
claimed for it is that it is built of rein- 
forced concrete from sectional moulds of 
a standard size which are to be used over 
and over again. Heretofore, the great 
expense of concrete construction has been 
due not to the expense of the material 
but to that of the moulds which are made 
(and destroyed then) for each build- 
ing. Mr. Morrill’s plan is to have not 
less than twenty-five houses constructed 
in each locality from the same set of 
moulds; since the moulds are made in 
sections, however, one set admits of a 
limited variety in design. 

Window and door frames are cast in 
steel. The walls of the rooms within 
have no plaster or wall paper, but are fin- 
ished with a smooth concrete which may 
be tinted, or on which a wall-paper de- 
sign may be stencilled. The flooring may 
be of concrete or of a composite terra- 
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cotta colored material, 
warm to the touch, 
light and porous in 
appearance but im- ~ 
pervious and durable. 
There is a slight slope 
to the floor of each 
room towardsa 
plugged tile spout, 
which drains, if skil- 
fully built, into the 
widow boxes below. 

All corn erseate 
rounded to give no 
harbor to dirt, and all 
fixtures are bracketted 
from the wall, so that 
sweeping consists 
merely in removing 
the furniture, attach- 
ing the hose and flush- 
ing ceiling, walls and 
floor of each room. 

There is no furnace 
7 in the cellar of the 
house. (© Did you 
know that one-third 
of your heat is wast- 
ed to warm the cellar 
you wish to keep 
cool?” the architect pertinently asks). 
Heat for the whole house and for cook- 
ing is provided by the range in the 
kitchen. A cement jacket prevents the 
kitchen from being overheated and pro- 
vides the space for the hot air chamber. 
I‘lues from the fire places throughout the 
house are arranged about the. smoke- 
stack, forming natural ventilation. 

The garbage is disposed of in a very 
simple but novel manner. A cast iron 
chamber its built into the chimney, and 
in this the garbage remains until thor- 
oughly dry, when it is dropped into the 
fire box by means of a damper. The ice 
box built into the wall and opening both 
into the kitchen and outdoors, can be 
flushed with the hose. Tn winter, a 
screen on the outside is all the protection 
needed, and no ice is required. 

The coal hole is on the roof and is 
filled by means of a chain block from the 
ground. (Note how much cleaner this 
process is than the ordinary method.) It 
will hold two tons of coal which is dis- 
tributed by an automatic self-feeder con- 
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necting with the range, controlled in the 
kitchen by dampers. 

The walls of the house may be hollow 
admitting of a free passage of air about 
the house which is thus practically in- 
sulated like a thermos bottle, only by a 
blanket of air instead of by a vacuum. 
Theoretically this insures an even tem- 
perature throughout the year. Practical- 
ly, however, it has been demonstrated 
that the concrete itself is such a poor 
conductor that the air blanket is not nec- 
essary. 

Instead of a piazza, darkening the 
rooms on the ground floor, and useless 
in winter, the house has on the roof a 
solarium—a_ glassed-in room, furnace 
heated, itself surrounded by a veranda 
roof in the shape of awnings, and with a 
tile and concrete railing surrounding the 
whole. The roof can be partitioned and 
ised for sleeping, the solarium providing 
a cuick retreat in case of rain. 
|. The concrete house has. equal possibili- 
ties for the city or the suburbs. 

Count out the items of repairs and in- 
surance and estimate at what figure a 


real estate company could build and rent- 


such houses and get a fair six per cent 
return.on its money. Already the Char- 
ity Organization Society of Youngstown, 
Ohio, is capitalizing an enterprise for the 
building of thesé houses, and the same 
is the case with an enterprising news- 
paper in Nebraska. Mr. Morrill is now 
at work designing a simple house, a mere 
concrete box of one story,, which. shall 
rent for four or five dollars a month. 

I have attempted to describe the main 
good and novel features of the house— 
there are others, less important that 
have not been mentioned. The archi- 
tect has been guided in his plans by 
a genius singularly free from the 
tradition of convention. He is build- 
ing at Chevy Chase (a suburb of Wash- 
ington) a house incorporating many of 
his novel features; and has completed at 
Brentwood, Md., a demonstration house 
of this construction. He has not as yet 
built a set of them at the low cost which 


he claims is possible. He is, of course, 
by no means the only experimenter along 
the line of inexpensive concrete construc- 
tion. When he does complete his project, 
however, better even than the rediscov- 
ery of concrete as a cheap building ma- 
terial, will be the stimulus he gives the 
imagination to discover even greater 
adaptabilities along the same line.. 

In the Old World generations of life 
and work amid definite peculiar condi- 


‘tions of temperature, and altitude and an- 


gles of the compass have in themselves 
evolved an architecture of the people 
which has given us such gems as the 
Swiss Chalet. In America, where we 
build our towns overnight, here is a chal- 
lenge to our. national genius of adapta- 
bility. No one who has traveled through 
those sections of America where the 
natural resources of the country are the 
greatest, can have failed to note the de- 
plorable way these mushroom towns de- 
velop. 

The growth of Telluride, Colorado, is 
an excellent example of what can be done 
by our national pioneer spirit combined 
with our equally characteristic desire to 
get rich quick at any cost. 

The Esperantists have cut loose from 
the traditions of philology and haye given 
us a universal language ; the reform spell- 
ing cranks have simplified English for 
us. This business of building and living 
in dwellings is a venerable habit of the 
race of man, probably ante-dating even 
his speech, though authorities differ, 
and has naturally gathered about it from 
its many traditions, conventionalities and 
artificialities dear to the heart of the 
architectural profession and invaluable, 
many of them, to the landlord, which do 
not, however, make for the comfort and 
health of the tenants. 

Mr. Morrill has pointed the way. Why 
do we not have a model city, Esperanto- 
like, bound by no tradition of architec- 
tural custom, regulated only by that of 
common sense, hygiene, comfort and 
genuine beauty? 
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When the strike began at the Pressed 
Steel Car Works at MckKee’s Rocks,.the 
workers were not in position to stand 
any prolonged struggle. Business in the 
Pittsburgh district, especially in the mills, 
was just getting started on a solid basis, 
and men laid off during the hard times 
of the winters of 1907 and 1908, were 
only beginning to get settled in their 
work. In a large number of cases, the 
strikers in the Schoenville plant had been 
at work only for a period of two or three 
months. The force consisted of about 
1,200 skilled English speaking mechanics 
and 3,500 semi-skilled, and unskilled im- 
migrants. I need not at this time again 
go into the grievances, hardships and 
unfair treatment which the men alleged, 
and which have resulted since the close 
of the strike in the discharge of several 
foremen, thie installation of a system of 
wage-reckoning understandable to the 
men, and in a promise of increased 
wages. The provocations must have 
been great and intense to cause such a 
move at such a time: The strike began 
among the foreigners, but they were 
soon joined by the Americans and the 
more skilled of the workmen, and from 
that time on the whole working force 
stood shoulder to shoulder to the finish. 
It was not a question of a trade union; 
it was not a question of general indus- 
trial unrest; it was simply a united claim 
on the part of unskilled, ignorant 
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“Hunkies” for justice, and the Ameri- 
cans stood with them. 

How to organize, how to direct, and. 
how to keep together this assortment of 
seventeen nationalities was a problem 
which demanded rare capacities of lead- 
ership. A Strikers’ Committee was 
formed, consisting of the following: C. 
A. Wise, chairman; J. H. Carr, vice- 
president; J. E> Carr, Secretary; tea). 
Morris, treasurer; L. C. Snyder, Windell 
Paglovitz, and Dave Takag, business 
agents. The committee from this time 
on was known as the “Big Six.” [Near 
the end of the struggle one member was 
added.] The task before them of keep- 
ing the men together, forcing the hand 
of the company, holding public opinion to 
their side, and checking‘ violence, was 
complicated by the fact that no small 
part of their work had to be done 
through interpreters, as there were Bo- 
hemians, Slavs, Poles, Russians, Greeks, 
Italians, Lithuanians, Syrians, Croatians, 
Jews, Hungarians, Germans, Servians, 
Roumanians, Bulgarians, and Montene- 
grins, in their force, a force unorganized, 
suspicious, and with undisciplined pas- 
sions. On one visit I paid to Indian 
Mound—the meeting ground of the 
workmen—the gathering was addressed 
in thirteen languages, and a number of 
interpreters were employed. At this 
meeting the keynote of all the speeches 
was to abstain from violence. From 
the beginning, every effort was need- 
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ed to keep the men from breaking away 
from their leadership. Throughout the 
struggle and after a seemingly agreeable 
settlement had been made, the’ leaders 
had to deal with organizations and 


persons bent on making capital out of 


the occasion as a means of inciting in- 
dustrial unrest. For a time, the work of 
the committee was fairly nullified by 
this partisan interference which gained 
headway among the foreigners. Only 
twice, however, did the mob break loose. 
Once at the beginning of the strike, when 
there was no organization and no com- 
mittee, there was trouble and bloodshed. 
The second time was during a period of 
intense feeling, when the strikers saw 
their places taken, not by other workmen, 
but by imported strike breakers. A 
deputy sheriff foolishly defied the men, 
and before the melee was ended several 
lives were lost. The committee held to 
its tactics, even when strikers and their 
families were being evicted from com- 
pany houses and succeeded in keeping the 
men from resistance. By persuasion it 
got them in a great many cases to leave 
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the houses before their time had expired. 
Outside of these two otitbreaks the 
strike, during the period of eight weeks, 
was remarkably quiet and orderly, and 
the Pittsburgh press has stated that to 
the committee more than to state police 
or deputy sheriffs is the credit due. 
Another difficult task before the com- 
mittee was that of financing the work 
and keeping the families of strikers from 
starvation. Several things helped lighten 
this load. I know from a personal inves- 
tigation of a number of families at the 
beginning of the strike that the single 
men, who formed a large proportion of 
the force, had enough money saved to 
keep them for some weeks. This is also © 
supported by the statements of the Strik- 
ers’ Committee. Single men can live at 
McKee’s Rocks at the rate of about thir- 
teen dollars a month; ten dollars for 
board and three dollars for a room, and 
as on the average they had been making 
from thirty dollars to forty-five dollars 
a month, they had, many of them, a lee- 
way of savings. It was the families 
among the strikers who were in bad 
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shape. They were anywhere from twen- 
ty-five to two hundred dollars in debt at 
the beginning of the trouble, and saw be- 
fore them the prospect of losing their 
credit at the stores. Out of a number 
of families’ personally investigated by 
myself only one was. found not in debt 
at the beginning of the strike. The men 
with families, however, did not form a 
large proportion of the workmen. More- 
over, it was summer and the expenses of 
living were ata minimum. These condi- 
tions made provisioning by the Commis- 
sary Department much easier, but the 
task even at that was a hard one. | 

The Pittsburgh Leader, an afternoon 
paper which has a large circulation 
among working people, started a bread 
fund, and during the strike collected 
about $9,000. Provisions were given by 
some of the large stores in Pittsburgh. 
The strikers, themselves, by collections 
and other methods raised about $2,500. 
This gave an average of $1,500 a week in 


_ money, not counting the donations of 


foodstuffs. A Commissary Department 
was opened and under supervision bas- 
kets were given every other day to fami- 
lies. C. A. Wise, chairman of the Strik- 
ers’ Committee, said that their daily av- 
erage of purchased provisions was twen- 
ty-four bushels of potatoes; ten sacks of 
onions; 4,000 pounds of beans; two bar- 
rels of sugar ; 2,000 pounds of coffee, and 
5,000 loaves of bread; besides the quanti- 
ties of donated vegetables and other food 
including meat. - He stated that no per- 
son suffered from a lack of food during 
the eight weeks, arid that the committee 
would have been able to continue the 
strike for a much longer period. The 
committee also paid the funeral expenses 
of three strikers and two children during 
the eight weeks, and in one case raised 
a purse for a striker’s family. These 
facts are enough to show how the com- 
mittee met the situation, and the way in 
which the public supported it. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the 
strike was this resourcefulness shown. 
by the Big Six. It is an indication that 
among workmen, such as are found in 
this community, there is ability for or- 
ganization and emergent leadership which 
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has been underestimated. These men 
were suddenly taken from ordinary 
workaday life, and met a situation as 
complicated and severe as anyone would! 
wish to handle. 

Another point brought out by this. 
unique struggle, which may well occasion: 
a great deal of thought in Western Penn- 
sylvania, is the matter of police protec- 
tion. If anything was shown by the Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks strike, it is the futility of 
trying to deal with such a situation 
through the ordinary deputy sheriff 
sworn in on such occasions. The sheriff 
of Allegheny county had no stable force 
on which he could call. To a considerable: 
extent, the deputies consisted of floaters 
and bums picked up for the occasion to 
do strike duty. They were not mem 
trained in discipline or in any way fit 
for the work. They were men who were 
easily led to shoot; had no discretion. 
and in a strike such as the one at Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, were of no value, but only 
an expense to the county at the rate of 
five dollars a day and keep. 

On the other hand, the state constabu- 
lary did its work efficiently, and was 
heartily glad when the strike was over. 
The men were young, clean, disciplined’ 
and of a high caliber. This body con- 
sists of picked men, with previous army 
training, always in good condition and 
ready for action. In the thickest of the 
fight precipitated by the rashness of the 
deputy sheriff already referred to, the 
troopers, even when surrounded by a 
fighting mob of men, were careful where 
they shot. The constabulary may have 
been rough and arbitrary in their deal- 
ings, but one of the Strikers’ Committee 
readily admitted to me that they had a 
hard proposition to deal with, and if once: 
the immigrants had gotten the idea that 
they had the upper hand, more violence: 
would have resulted. Western Pennsyl- 
vania has had experience hitherto in cop- . 
ing with strikes by the deputy sheriff 
method. Nothing. is gained by violence 
and no chances should be given men to 
try brute strength because seemingly 
there is insufficient police protection. In 
regions so open to industrial disturbances, 
with a large population of unassimilated’ 
immigrants, a small force of disciplined’ 
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THE TOWBOAT WHICH WAS FIRED ON BY STRIKERS. 


men who can be held permanently re- 
sponsible for their acts is needed. 

The Pittsburgh public understood con- 
ditions at McKee’s Rocks and made a 
sharp distinction between the situation 
there and the relations of employers and 
men in a majority of plants in and around 
Pittsburgh. People were almost unani- 
mous in backing up the strikers, and this 


was not sentiment alone, as it was sup- 
ported by outspoken statements, editori- 
als, and contributions. Indeed, beyond 
the actual question of the strike, public 
opinion has been put up another notch 
on the question of square dealing between 
employer and employe, and another brake 
has been put on the autocratic power of 
an employer, especially when that em- 
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ployer is not an individual, but the agent 
of a foreign corporation receiving special 
privileges-from: the state. 

One exciting catise of interest leading 
up to the consideration of the public’s 
rights in the matter, was the filing of a 
bill in equity by a taxpayer, representing 
the Public Defense Association, against 
the car company, its employes and the 
sheriff. The bill was primarily to pre- 
vent destruction and loss of property 
from violence, the losses from which in 
case of riots, according to an old Penn- 
sylvania law, must be met by public taxa- 
tion, as in the case of the riot bonds of 
1877 which have only recently been paid 
off by Allegheny county. The purpose 
of the proceedings, however, was to bring 
the whole matter in dispute into the 
courts. The claim was made by Attor- 
ney E. A. Anderson of the association 
that under various equity statutes’ the 
court had power to inquire into the merits 
of the controversy. Judge Brown sus- 
tained the right of the taxpayer to en- 
join the parties from violence or destruc- 
tion of property, but held that it was be- 
yond the powers of the court to require 
the company to reopen its works in order 
to prevent a further outbreak. The 
court, however, failed to embrace the op- 
portunity which the litigation offered to 
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sift the facts in the case at a public hear- 
ing, as to whether the company was vio- 
lating the terms of the ordinary wages 
contract. Such a procedure, quite apart 
from the court’s decision, might have had 
an influence in clearing up matters a 
month in advance of the final settlement, 
for it would have afforded the car a 
sound basis of facts. 

The charges of peonage among the 
strike-breakers at the company’s plant, 
which led to an investigation by the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice, did not ma- 
terialize, although this investigation and 
that by the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor may well have been 
of considerable influence in leading to a 
settlement of the strike. A private suit 
is pending, however, charging false im- 
prisonment of a Croatian strike leader 
on the part of the company’s police; and 
the Department of Justice has submitted 
to the governors of New York and Penn- 
sylvania memoranda evidencing viola- 
tions of state laws in the methods em- 
ployed in hiring men during the strike: 

The strike provoked a strong senti- 
ment in Pittsburgh for arbitration to set- 
tle difficulties of this sort rather than 
permit them to continue an indefinite 
time. On the side of the company the 
estimated loss is from one to three mil- 
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lion dollars, not counting a large amount 
of damage done to the machinery by 
the class of workmen put in to break 
the strike. As put by a striker, “To use 
the men that the company employed as 
strike breakers was just about the same 
as to let a man move parlor furniture 
with ice tongs.” On the other hand, Al- 
legheny county has had to pay a large 
amount for the force of deputy sheriffs 
engaged in police duty, and must meet 
the damages done to property and the 
incidental expenses of court trials and 
the like. Why should this be allowed? is 
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the question heard everywhere; why 
shouldn’t arbitration be used, and strikes . 
involving large losses to all sides be set- 
tled in a peaceable way? In this case, 
had the company been willing to arbi- 
trate the questions in dispute, the ex- 
pense and loss of life would have been 
saved and the company might have come > 
out of the strike with a satisfied work- 
ing force and the respect of the public.: 
The struggle at McKee’s Rocks has given 
a new impetus and a stronger public opin- 
ion in favor of settlements by some meth- 
od other than tiring out the other fellow. 


ON THE MOVE THROUGH HUNKEYVILLE. 


THE FLAG AT McKEE’S ROCKS 


M. T. C. WING 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


Unless there are some unforeseen com- 
plications one of the remarkable labor 
controversies in the history of the coun- 
try was ended on the morning of Friday, 
September 17, when, headed by the 
American flag, all the American working- 
men and most of the foreigners employed 
at the Pressed Steel Car Company’s 
works marched to the gates in spite 
of the threats and opposition of the 
more radical among the foreigners, 
and again took up their jobs. This 
undisciplined horde, a small portion of 
them Americans, the rest Slavs, Poles, 
Russians, Croats and Italians, most of 
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them of less than the ordinary intelli- | 
gence or opportunity, unable to under- 
stand any language but their own, the 
victims, as they felt themselves of un- 
usual and unfair labor conditions, living 
amid the most sordid and irritating con- 
ditions, hungry and with the most trying 
alternations of doubt, suspense and temp- 
tation to resort to violence—have exhibit- 
ed through it all a self-control and pa- 
tience and persistence that were as mar- 
velous, as their suddenly formed deter- 
mination to walk out after they had gone 
to work was inexplicable. 

It is not certain that strikers were most 
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concerned in that rioting which cost the 
lives of a number of them and of two of 
the constabulary and a deputy sheriff. 
It was indiscreet of these official victims 
of that deadly Sunday evening to expose 
themselves as they did to attack. The 
rupture between the company and the 
men attracted scores of professional agi- 
tators and trouble makers from the out- 
side who hastened to what seemed to be 
rich opportunity for them. Moreover, 
the “strike sympathizer” was more than 
usually numerous and offensive all 
through the hostilities. An additional 
cause of unrest was the presence of spies 
among the men sent out from the com- 
pany side. In the latter part of the 
strike desertions by the imported em- 
ployes to the ranks of the strikers were 
common. 

Rumor ran riot. Yet day after day 
the men patiently trooped out to the In- 
dian Mound, a natural formation of 
-great advantage for public meetings, and 
listened to addresses, each man in his 
awn tongue, from a committee of six of 
the strikers. This committee set forth 
the grievances of the men; tried vainly 
to get the company to arbitrate, defend- 
ed in the courts those of the strikers who 
had been arrested by the constabulary or 
deputy sheriffs, and distributed supplies 
to the needy which had been contributed 
by the people of this city. They sought 
to end the strike by injunction and failed 
owing to the law under which they 
sought to act being declared unconstitu- 
tional. They submitted proposition af- 
ter proposition to the company until 
finally some concessions were made in- 
formally and the men then voted by 
ballot, identifying themselves by their 
employment checks, to return to work. 
A sort of flareback ensued when on Wed- 
nesday efforts by agitators stampeded 
the plant but the men came to their 


senses owing largely to the resolute stand 
taken by the American working men. 
They are to-day nearly all back at work. 

The situation has been at all times a 
huge powder mill where the slightest 
spark might have set off an explosion. 
That nothing more serious happened than 
did happen is due to the good sense of 
troopers and deputies, to the splendid ef- 
forts of the unnamed committee and 
leaders, to the marvelous patience and 
self-control by men who are not supposed 
to have these qualities. While the strik- 
ers have gained few substantial advan- 
tages they have called the attention of 
the whole country to a new industrial 
system whereby the laborer is made to 
shoulder all the risks of manufacture 
due to mistaken or wasted effort or 
wrong interpretation of orders, draw- 
ings and plans. Under this system 
each man must divide up with the rest 


‘of a gang on a basis set by the com- 


pany. Each gang must drive the one 
ahead of it, and keep out of the way of 
the one behind it in order for all to get 
the nominal wage. Employment agency 
evils were shown up by the importations 
of unwilling or deluded men and by fed- 
eral inquiries into peonage. The Wash- 
ington officials although they found no 
cause for action have shown up viola- 
tions of the state laws and submitted the 
evidence to the proper authorities where 
it now rests. 

Pittsburgh can thank its lucky stars 
that a situation so vexed and full of dif- 
ficulty and of all the elements of danger, 
has been settled with as little friction and 
menacing aftermath as this seems to ex- 
hibit. The foreigner takes on a new, 
higher aspect after this demonstration of 
good qualities, and a certain type of busi- 
ness men and management goes deeper 
into eclipse. 
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FINANCE COMMISSION | 
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For years before 1907 it was obvious 
that Boston, like many other American 
cities, was not only becoming more and 
more misgoverned but was showing more 
and more the baneful effects of pro- 
longed misgovernment. Judged by the 
single item of municipal indebtedness, 
the situation was ominous enough. The 
city owed over $100,000,000 or an amount 
equivalent to a mortgage of nearly ten 
per cent on all its real estate. Worse 
than this, a considerable portion of this 
vast sum had either been borrowed to 
defray current expenses or had been frit- 
tered away through corruption or incom- 
petence. Hence there was “nothing to 
show for it.” Still worse, a large and 
influential element in the community was 
devoting itself to the spoils system. This 
was a profession, a means of livelihood. 
To it loyalty was held to be due as a 
matter of principle, for the spoils sys- 
tem meant, as its votaries saw it, honor- 
able appreciation of having stood shoul- 
der to shoulder in arduous ‘political cam- 
paigns. To desert a comrade in arms 
was treated by those participating in the 
spoils system as an offence which tran- 
scended in viciousness disloyalty to the 
city, the latter meaning little more than 
disregard for the pocketbooks of socially 
over-bearing taxpayers. Of course, one 
would not steal, that is, one would not 
describe to oneself one’s acts in that way. 
But, granting at the outset two men 
equally capable, one gave the offices or 
the contracts to one’s friend, not to the 
stranger. As a next step, friendship be- 
came more important than a nice balanc- 
ing of equality in potential service. 
Finally, city politics became a contest for 
the control of expenditures aggregating 
over $20,000,000 annually, the offices and 
the contracts to be distributed to the 
faithful in as full measure as was pos- 
sible without rousing a dangerous 
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amount of outraged criticism. The 
spoils evil was the more firmly fastened 
upon the community because the descent 
into the slough had been so long and 
gradual. The whole community either 
profited by “politics” or was so steeped 
in the idea that they were necessarily 
base that practices were tolerated as in- 
evitable which could not have been toler- 
ated on any other ground. 

By 1907 it seemed that the moral sal- 
vation and the very solvency of the city 
were at stake. . ‘ 

To whom belongs the credit for first 
conceiving the idea of a commission to 
investigate and report on the city’s finan- 
cial condition is not a question of prime 
importance or one easy to determine. 
The Legislature was rousing itself to the 
need of some such undertaking. The 
reformers were considering it. The ac- 
tual proposal of a finance commission 
came from Mayor John F. Fitzgerald. 
Difficulties immediately arose. The 
Legislature was discreetly unwilling to 
grant the drastic powers necessary for a 
successful investigation until it knew the 
membership of the commission. The re; 
formers insisted that drastic powers 
should be granted before they would 
participate in securing suitable members, 
The mayor urged that drastic powers 
were not needed, since he was the orig- 
inator of the idea; hence he of all people 
desired success for the enterprise and 
would put at the disposal of the commis- 
sion every opportunity to acquire in- 
formation. 

The deadlock which resulted from 
these diverse views lasted for months, 
and was broken only by the Legislature 
granting the necessary powers through 
the confidence engendered by careful re- 
strictions on the nomination of mem- 
bers. The work of the commission should 
have begun January 1, 1907, and should 
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have continued for two years. The City 

Council passed the necessary orders by 

March 25, 1907. The Massachusetts 

Legislature, however, did not grant the 

needed legislation (Acts and Resolves of 

1907, Chapter 481) until June 7, 1907. 
The act was as follows: 


Section 1. The commission of seven to 
consider the financial condition of the city 
of Boston, appointed under the authority of 
the City Council of the city, which commis: 
sion consists of one person nominated by each 
.of the following organizations, to wit: The 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Associ- 
ated Board of Trade of Boston, the Boston 
Merchants’ Association, the Boston Real 
Estate Exchange, the Boston Clearing House 
Association, the Boston Central Labor 
Union, the Citizens’ Associations of Boston, 
is hereby given the following powers: The 
authority to summon witnesses and en- 
force their attendance, to order the produc- 
tion of books, papers, agreements, and docu- 
ments, and to administer oaths in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Chapter 175 of 
the revised laws. 

Section 2. The powers herein granted 
shall not be exercised by said committee 
after the thirty-first day of December in the 
year 1908. 

Section 3. Nothing in this act shaii be 
construed as denying to any citizen the 
right to attend hearings, and to volunteer 
information and testimony under such rea- 
sonable regulations as the committee may 
prescribe. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 


This act, investing the commission 
with the power of summoning witnesses 
and ordering the production of books, 
was almost unanimously opposed by the 
mayor’s party in the state Senate. 

The following citizens of Boston were 
appointed members of the commission: 

Nathan Matthews, nominated by the 
Real Estate Exchange; Samuel Carr, by 
the Chamber of Commerce; George U. 
Crocker,:by the Clearing House Com- 
mittee; George A. O. Ernst, by a group 
of Improvement Associations; John F. 


Kennedy, by the Central Labor Union; - 


John F. Moors, by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation; John A. Sullivan, by the Asso- 
ciated Board of Trade. 

Three of these gentlemen, Messrs. 
Carr, Crocker and Ernst, were republic- 
ans. Messrs. Matthews, Kennedy and 
Sullivan were democrats. Mr. Moors 
was also a democrat but in local politics 
might be classed as an independent. Thus 
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the membership was as non-partisan as it 
well could be. 

The committee, thus constituted met 
for organization, on July 30, nearly six 
months later than intended, leaving only 
one and one half instead of two years 
for its work. Mr. Matthews was elected 
chairman. On October 23 Mr. Carr re- 
signed because the time required greatly 
exceeded his expectations. In his place 
the Chamber of Commérce, October 31, 
nominated Randall G. Morris, a demo- 
crat of the independent variety. The 
mayor did not appoint Mr. Maen till 
November 19. 

Mr. Matthews had been mayor A Bos- 
ton for four years, Mr. Carr was a trus- 
tee of large estates, Mr. Crocker was 


also by profession a trustee and had been 


for several years treasurer of the city. 
Mr. Ernst had served in the state 
Legislature and, more notably, for 
three years aS a most aggressive 
reform member of the Boston 
School Committee. Mr. -Kennedy 
was an ardent representative of union 
labor. Mr. Moors was president of the 
Boston Public School Association, a re- 
form organization. Mr. Sullivan had 
served in the state Legislature and had 
made a remarkable record for four years 
in Congress. Mr. Morris was a business 
man, who, like Mr. Ernst, had been a 
successful reform member of the Bos- 
ton School Committee. 

Every member had succeeded in his 
private occupation and ‘every member 
had taken a keen interest in public af- 
fairs. The former characteristic made 
them somewhat unique in the recent po- 
litical history of the city. To the com- 
mission was given $50,000 (subsequently 
increased to $85,000) to be spent at its 
discretion. But the members themselves 
were to réceive no compensation for their 
services. 

The mayor’s instructions to the new 
commission consisted in calling the mem- 
bers’ attention to the city’s tax-bill and 
showing how little the mayor could influ- 
ence the various most important items of 
expenditure, though the charter amend- 
ments of 1885, then in force, had under- 
taken to cast all executive responsibility 
on him. For example, the‘interest on 
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the public debt and the sinking funds had 
to be met, regardless of his wishes or 
standards of administration, the heavy 
expenditures for schools were altogether 
out of his hands, the school committee 
being independent, the city hospital and 
the public library were in charge of trus- 
tees, who had given the city excellent 
service. So he went through the list, ex- 
cepting only the street department and 
its branches. 
mitted that there had been political pre- 
ferment but far less than was irresponsi- 
bly rumored and not enough to impair 
efficiency. 

Thus counselled that current criticisms 
were ill-founded and that but little could 
be accomplished, so far as the adminis- 
tration of the city government was con- 
cerned, the commission began its labors. 
The order of the City Council approved 
by the mayor January 29, 1907, amended 
and approved by him again March 7, 
1907, directed the commission to “ex- 
amine into all matters pertaining to the 
finances of the city, including debt, tax- 
ation and expenditures, to give public 
hearings and in particular to inquire 


(1) Whether provision for the city’s ex- 
penditures was properly apportioned be- 
tween loans and taxation. 

(2) Whether distinctions between loans 
inside and outside the debt limit were fe 
on sound principles. 

(3) Into the sinking fund system. 
(4) Whether debt, taxation or 
ments were excessive and, if so, how they 

might be reduced. 

(5) Into the protection afforded by the 
systems of bookkeeping, auditing and ad- 
ministration. 

(6) Into svecial assessments. 

(7) Into the fairness of the city’s share 
of expenditure in connection with metropol- 
itan works. 

(8) Whether any changes should be made 
in the distribution of powers relative to 
appropriations, loans and expenditures. 

(9) Into the effect on Boston of the tax- 
ation laws of the state particularly those 
relating to corporations. 

(10) Whether appropriations and loans 
for the several departments of the city are 
larger than necessary. 

(11) Whether the limit of municipal in- 
debtedness should be fixed by constitutional 
amendment or the statute, fixing the limit, 
should be repealed or amended. 


Thus, except for the omnibus clause 
at the outset, large and general problems, 


In this department he ad-. 


assess- 
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rather than specific details, were laid be- 
fore the commission. That it would con- 
fine its attention to such problems, with- 
out getting into close touch with the de- 
tails of the various city departments, was 
further indicated by the fact that the 
members were to serve without pay. In- 
deed, one of the first questions consid- 
ered was whether the commission should 
wait till the end of its investigations be- 
fore publishing a report or should report 
from time to time whatever it might find. 
As a matter of fact, it waited for noth- 
ing and the members not only gave the 
greater part of their business hours to 
this public duty (to their serious financial 
loss in important instances) but they also 
devoted to it their Sundays, holidays, 
summer vacations, and many of their 
nights. 
Immediately after organization, the 
commission appointed as secretary J. 
Wells Farley, a young and energetic law- 
yer, and as counsel, Michael J. Sughrue 
who had filled the office of district attor- 
ney and was an expert in criminal prac- 
tice. . Later, Reginald Mott Hull was 
appointed assistant secretary and, in ad- 
dition, the commission secured the serv- 
ices of leading engineers and account- 
ants, who were paid liberally for their 
services, and of other experts, who 
served without pay. There was also a 
considerable office force of young law- 
yers, stenographers, and other paid as- 
sistants. The engineers devoted them- 
selves mostly to the street, sewer, and 
water departments, the accountants to 
all the departments but particularly to 
those having in charge the financial af- 
fairs of the city. The accounts of other 
public bodies, such as the metropolitan 
boards, and all the accounts of Suffolk 
county were placed freely at the disposal 
of the commission. The paid staff of the 
commission bent its energies mostly to 
the unearthing of “graft.” The commis- 
sion itself not only passed with great care 
on all the work done for it, but the mem- 
bers were divided into sub-committees 
which studied, sometimes with sensa- 
tional results, the various departments 
of the city. The chairman, as a result 
of his four years’ experience as mayor, 
was prolific with suggestions of lines of 
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inquiry. He was a prodigious worker, 
beginning his days frequently at 5 A. M. 
and continuing till midnight with hardly 
a pause for meals. And he worked at 
high pressure throughout these long days. 
Mr. Ernst and Mr. Sullivan were not less 
indefatigable. The former especially 
seemed to delight in labor, so long as it 
was for the public good. All made the 
work of the commission their first in- 
terest in life. 

A presentation of the commission’s 
activities in almost the form of a calen- 
dar will perhaps best give an idea of 
its activities as a working body. 

On August 7, eight days after organi- 
zation, the commission sent the mayor 
and aldermen, a communication, asking 
that the appointment of eight deputy 
sealers of weights and measures be with- 
drawn by the mayor or confirmation 
postponed. The beginning was thus 
made on a practical detail and resulted 
in a saving to the city of $12,800 a year, 
besides attracting public attention to a 
department which was expensive but 
moribund. . 

On August 15, the commission sent 
to the mayor and City Council a protest 
against borrowing $300,000 for the ex- 
tension of water mains, as not over $75,- 
ooo would be needed. It was pointed out 
in this communication that in future no 
borrowing might be necessary for this 
purpose. 

On August 27, the commission pointed 
out that over one-third in amount of a 
loan bill, approved July 26, amounting to 
$1,564,500 was for needless purchases of 
land at ridiculously high prices and ask- 
ed the mayor to prohibit the departments 
from buying land at more than twenty- 
five per cent above its assessed valuation. 

On September 12, the commission pro- 
tested against two other items in this 
loan bill appropriating $40,000 each for 
land purchases for cemetery purposes. 

Meanwhile sensational public hearings 
had been begun on the city’s purchases 
of coal. These hearings showed that the 
city was habitually cheated in both the 
quantity and the quality of the coal 
which it bought. Sometimes there were 
no competitive bids, again, if there were, 
the lowest bidder did not get the con- 
tract. There were false bills of lading 
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and, though coal of the highest grade 
was called for by the city’s contracts, 
inferior varieties were substituted. The 
head of the supply department resigned 
in disgrace, one coal dealer ran away 
but was at length arrested, and the whole 
city was agog with excitement over the 
disclosures. 

On September 21, the commission sent 
a lengthy and most damaging communi- 
cation to the mayor and City Council on 
the whole department of weights and 
measures, to which the mayor, as re- 
ferred to above, had appointed eight ad- 
ditional deputies, without any recom- 
mendation for them from the head of the 
department. The books of the depart- 
ment, such as they were, disclosed only 
one hundred and fourteen and one-sixth 
days of work for each of the “outside” 
deputies for the year ending July 31, 
1906, and only one day’s work each for 
the whole month of December, 1905. 
The records of the “inside” deputies 
were equally unsatisfactory. As no work 
by these inside deputies was being per- 
formed at any time when the commission 
visited the department, a special exhibi- 
tion of their labors had finally to be 
requested of them. On Saturdays none 
of the deputies ever pretended to do any 
work, except to draw their pay, the seal- 
er explaining: “Saturday is only a half 
day anyway.” Also on stormy days the 
outside deputies did not do any work. 
The investigation showed that, as an in- 
evitable result, the work of the depart- 
ment was not being performed. Only 
one offender had been brought into court 
since 1902. 

On October 4, the question of expend- 
ing $500,000 for an extension of the Me- 
chanics Art High School having been 
laid before the commission, it notified 
the mayor that it had asked Charles W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard University, 
Rev. Father Gasson, president of Boston 
College, and Henry S. Pritchett, lately 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to advise on this subject. 
On November 11 the commission sub- 
mitted to the mayor, with its approval, 
a unanimous and elaborate report from 
these experts recommending the exten- 
sion. 

On October 4, the commission sent a 
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communication to the mayor and City 
Council protesting against the assign- 
ment of wages by city employes and of 


their salaries by members of the City 


Councils — 

On October 17, the commission sent a 
communication to the Board of Aldermen 
agreeing to study and report on the ques- 
tion of a new municipal building. 

On October 18, the commission sent a 
communication to the chairman of the 
School Committee agreeing to study and 
report on the School Committee’s method 
of paying employes. 

On October 24, the commission sent to 
the mayor and City Council an elaborate 
and illuminating report on the auditing, 
collecting and treasury departments. This 
report showed that, whereas the audit- 
ing and treasury departments showed, so 
far as examined, little to criticise, be- 
cause they had been free from politics, 
the collecting department had since 1896 
been the prey of political influences, with 
an enormous increase in expenses, these 
being seventy-three per cent greater than 
ten years before or $67,750, as against 
an increase of work not exceeding twen- 
ty-five per cent. 

Meanwhile public hearings continued 
with further sensational developments, 
notably in the contract methods of the 
city government. These were subjects of 
communications on October 26, Novem- 
ber 19 and November 21. The arraign- 
ment was most severe. Whereas, the 
laws governing the letting of contracts 
intended that all exceeding $2,000 should 
be awarded only after competitive bid- 
ding, except in emergencies, the commis- 
sion stated: “More contracts exceeding 
$2,000 have been awarded since Feb- 
ruary I, 1906, without advertisement 
than with, and the giving of authority to 
dispense with public competition has be- 
come a part of the routine work of the 
mayor’s Office.” Flagrant instances were 
presented of the letting of contracts with- 
out competition to members of the City 
Council and of the state Legislature, 
sometimes under assumed names. 

On November 24, the commission re- 
ported to the mayor and City Council on 
the blundering and futile efforts then be- 
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ing made by the city government to buy 
coal in a businesslike manner. 

On November 29, the commission sent 
to the mayor and City Council an elabo- 
rate and illuminating report on the city 
debt, paying its respects further to the 
loan order of July 26. The real debt of 
the city was shown to be $111,848,735.06. 

On December 6, the commission re- 
ported to the mayor that, as a result of 
more public hearings, it had been proved 
that the city had been paying twice as 
much for flagstones as formerly and that 
the transaction had been accompanied by 
suspicious circumstances. 

On December 13, the commission re- 
quested the mayor to make no large pur- 
chases or extended contracts in the clos- 
ing days of his administration.’ 

A mayoralty election had just been 
held. Though there had been in the pri- 
maries no contestant against the mayor 
and though his party was practically 
twice as large as the opposing party, the 
mayor had been defeated. The revela- 
tions of the commission had been used 
on the stump with telling effect, and it 
had been insinuated that the commission 
had been preternaturally active with this 
development in mind. The commission 
abated, however, none of its activity. 

On} December.17 it reported: to: the 
mayor an increasé of $11,650 in the pay 
of employes in the bridge department, 
pointing out that such increase had been 
for political effect. 

On December 20, the commission made 
a brief statement to the City Council on 
the subject of leases in the Quincy mar- 
ket, this being property owned by the 
city. 

On December 21, the commission sent 
a communication to the mayor and City 
Council on increases of salaries at about 
election time and on appropriations be- 
ing exceeded. 

On December 27, the commission sent 
a communication recommending the 
transfer of the city’s insane hospital to 
the state, showing that the patients 
would be better cared for, a juster dis- 
tribution of expense effected, and over 
$100,000 saved annually to the city. 

On January 21, 1908, the commission 
submitted an elaborate report on the De- 
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partment of Health, showing how poli- 
tics had crept in, needless salaried posi- 
tions created, and efficiency impaired. 

On January 23, the commission report- 
ed on the construction of sewers, show- 
ing gross extravagance in the cleaning. 
of catch-basins, the demoralization of 
the force, and the unsoundness of the 
loans obtained to prosecute the work of 
the department. 

On January 28, the commission sent 
the mayor and City Council an elaborate 
report on the Fire Department, showing 
that here, too, efficiency had been under- 
mined by politics. 

On January 31, the commission re- 
ported on the importance of consolidat- 
ing certain departments, segregated un- 
der the previous administration. 

On February 4, the commission pro- 
tested against the retention of an unfit 
superintendent in charge of the pauper 
institutions. 

On February 5, the commission point- 
ed out how the city could save nearly 
$48,000 a year in lighting its buildings. 

On February 5, the commission also 
reported on the defective information 
furnished in the departmental reports as 
to unit costs, etc. 

On February 15, the commission re- 
ported in favor of a bill providing that 
all salaries of persons in the employ of 
the city should bear the certification of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

On February 21, the commission re- 
ported that further coal frauds were be- 
ing perpetrated on the pauper institu- 
tions department. 

On February 25, the commission re- 
ported that $300,000 to be borrowed for 
sewerage works should be borrowed 
within the debt limit, as soon as au- 
thority to do so should be granted. 

On the same date the commission 
made another report on coal purchases. 

On the same date the commission re- 
ported to a committee of citizens that 
the time did not seem ripe to revise the 
city charter, until more exhaustive in- 
vestigation could be made, and that it 
was inadvisable to spend $30,000 or any 
other sum for a charter revision com- 
mittee. 

On February 27, the commission sent 
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a communication to the mayor still fur- 
ther elucidating its views as to the best 
methods of buying coal. 

On the same date the commission sent 
a communication to the committee on 
metropolitan affairs of the Legislature 
summing up the legislation needed to 
correct, so far as was within the power 
of legislation, the evils revealed. 

On February 29, the commission point- 
ed out the excessive salaries paid in vari- 
ous departments and the advisability of 
certain consolidations. 

On March 2, the commission made a 
scathing report on stone crushing, show- 
ing that in this single item the city had 
lost in twelve years nearly $1,000,000. 

On March 4, the commission reported 
to the Civil Service Reform Association 
its views on a bill extending the civil 
service rules to certain heads of depart- 
ments. 

On March 4, the commission made an 
illuminating report on purchases of ce- 
ment, showing that orders for this neces- 
sary article were parcelled out in small 
orders among favored dealers, making 
retail prices inevitable, and, that begin- 
ning with 1906, purchases had been from 
political middlemen, not known in the 
trade. On purchases for only one job 
the city lost $20,000. 

On March 9g, the commission reported 
on the supply department, showing that 
under the new administration extrava- 
gant and unbusinesslike purchases had 
been made. ; 

On March 14, the commission reported 
on improper proceedings in the pauper 
institutions department but declined to 
hold a public hearing on the subject. 

On March 16, the commission reported 
on the advisability of removing from the 
public schools a fire alarm system which 
had for years been practivally nothing 
but an expense. 

On the same date the cominission 
wrote to the house chairman of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs on the 
subject of further legislation. 

On March 17, the commission appeal- 
ed to the Legislature for further powers 
to oblige witnesses to testify at public 
hearings. 

On March 17, the commission report- 
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ed on needless expenses connected with 
the disposition of unlicensed dogs. 

On March 19, the commission further 
urged the importance of not borrowing 
outside the debt limit for sewerage pur- 
poses. ; 

On March 28, the commission report- 


ed on the excessive cost of cleaning catch . 


basins, showing with an elaborate array 
of figures how faulty and extravagant 
the system had been and how badly the 
work had been done. 

On April 2, the commission reported 
on the inefficiency of the city’s day labor 
force, showing how serious was the 
problem of superannuated labor, the lack 
of discipline, the decrease in the amount 
of work performed. For example, “the 


lowest average number of bricks laid by 


each mason an hour for any one week, 
was four, and the largest average number 
242, aS against ninety-four and 570 re- 
spectively upon the metropolitan work” 
(the latter not under city control). 

On April 9, the commission replied to 
a request from the Board of Aldermen to 
submit recommendations looking towards 
the raising of revenue for the city from 
new sources. The commission pointed 
out that the prime necessity was the curb- 
ing of extravagance and not raising more 
money, adding that if the recommenda- 
tions already made by the commission 
should be carried out, the city would save 
over $600,000 annually. 

On April 15, the commission pointed 
out the impropriety of paying city em- 
ployes for holidays. 

On April 17, the commission reported 
the facts, brought out at. sensational 
public hearings, connected with collusive 
bids for steel work from which the city 
had suffered seriously. In these revela- 
tions some of the largest concerns in the 
country were involved. 

On the same date the commission re- 
ported on the statistics department, show- 
ing its defects but advising that it be 
not abolished. 

On April 28, the commission advised 
against the immediate creation of a de- 
partment of finance for the city. 

.On May 12, the commission advised 
the acting governor against approving 
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certain bills for increasing the salaries of 
officials of Suffolk county. 

On May 15, the commission called the 
attention of the water commissioner to 
the advisability of reading its reports 
and those of its engineers. 

On May 18, the commission reported 
on certain bids for coal under the per- 
fected specifications. 

On May 109, to the superintendent of 
streets was sent a list of the commis- 
sion’s reports and those of its experts 
bearing on his department. 

On May 29, the commission pointed 
out to the mayor certain legal aspects 
governing the acquisition of land by the 
school-house department. 

On the same date the commission re- 
ported to the mayor in favor of selling 
the city’s ‘stone crushing plants. 

On June 9, the commission sent with 
its approval an elaborate report on the 
Quincy market leases prepared by a com- 
mittee of experts whose assistance it had 
asked. 

On July 8, the commission sent the 
mayor and City Council a recommenda- 
tion that $182,203.29 received from the 
commonwealth on account of armories 
be not spent, as appropriated by the 
Board of Aldermen, for street improve- 
ments but that $150,000 be applied 
toward the payment of the state tax and 
the remainder to meet current expenses. 

On July 9, the commission sent a rec- 
ommendation. in detail looking to a re- 
duction in salaries and in the number of 
heads of departments. 

On July 10, the commission sent a 
recommendation that plans be prepared 
for paying city employes by check. 

On July 11, the commission sent in an 
elaborate and severe communication 
showing how seriously excessive were 
city salaries as compared with those paid 
by other public employers. 

On July 13, the commission recom- 
mended economies in the treasury de- 
partment which would result in cutting 
its yearly expenses from $50,000 to $43,- 
000. ; 

On July 14, the commission made sim- 
ilar recommendations with regard to the 
city clerk’s department, which would re- 
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sult in cutting the department’s expenses 
from $51,154 to $40,000. 

On July 14, the commission sent a long 
and carefully considered recommenda- 
tion to the mayor, asking him to veto 
an order of the Board of Aldermen 
granting a location for the tracks of the 
Union Freight Railroad Company on the 
new Northern-Avenue bridge. 

On July 16, the commission sent a 
communication pointing out defects in 
the system of using money received for 
lots and graves in the cemetery depart- 
ment and recommending that such 
money be applied to the extinguishment 
of debt created for cemetery purposes 
and to building up a fund for the pur- 
chase and development of such extra 
land as may be needed. 

On July 23, the commission reported 
on some startling developments in the 
cemetery department, brought out at a 
public hearing, to the effect that the 
chairman of the board of trustees and 
the superintendent had been buying land 
of themselves for the city at extraordi- 
nary increases in price. 

On August 4, the commission issued a 
report on the schoolhouse department, to 
the preparation of which certain mem- 
bers had devoted themselves for months. 
The report showed great improvement 
architecturally in school-houses but the 
adoption of a very expensive type of 
construction and extremely costly neg- 
lect, or worse, in the matter of repairs. 

On August 12, and again on August 
27, the commission sent communications 
pointing out how the city could most 
effectively take advantage of cheaper and 
better methods of street lighting. 

On August 27, the commission report- 
ed on the evils arising from the employ- 
ment of real estate experts “whose un- 
disclosed interests are adverse to those 
of the city.” 

On August 29, the commission issued 
an elaborate report showing an ominous 
increase in the expenses of Suffolk 
county. 

On September 1, the commission is- 
sued a similar report on the office of the 
register of probate. 

On September 3, there followed yet 
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another similar report on the office of 
the register of deeds. : 

On September 5, a fourth of these re- 
ports connected with Suffolk county was 
issued, the last being devoted to the of- 
fice of the clerk of the superior civil 
court. 

On November 5, the commission is- 
sued a report on the auditing depart- 
ment, praise predominating. 

On November 6, the commission re- 
ported on the relations between Boston, 
on the one hand, and Chelsea and Re- 
vere, on the other, the three comprising 
Suffolk county, showing that Boston was 
paying more than its share of the county 
expense. 

On November 7, the commission is- 
sued an elaborate report on the assess- 
ing department, showing as in other de- 
partments, an extraordinary increase in 
expenses without a corresponding in- 
crease in efficiency. As a result, the ex- 
pense of assessing and collecting poll- 
taxes was estimated to cost $115,000 in 
1907, though the average amount col- 
lected yearly had been only about $102,- 
000. The bookkeeping system was shown 
to be extremely clumsy and expensive. 

On November 10, the commission re- 
ported to the mayor and City Council 
the laws enacted, at its suggestion, by 
the Legislature, affecting the city. 

On November 14, the commission re- 
ported at great length all the nefarious 
contracts which it had unearthed, with 
the names of the contractors and, so far 
as possible, those implicated on the side 
of the city. 

On November 16, the commission re- 
ported on the worst of all the transac- 
tions unearthed, a purchase of land on 
Codman street, for which the owner re- 
ceived only one-half the money paid by 
the city. 

On November 17, the commission re- 
ported on the music departinent, showing 
extravagance, and the costly meddling of 
the mayor for the sake of political 
favorites. 

On November 27, the commission re- 
ported on the continued mismanagement 
of the supply department. 

On November 28, the commission ad- 
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vised the mayor and City Council against 
accepting an act authorizing the city to 
borrow $70,000 outside of the debt limit 


for the improvement of Hyde Park ave- 


nue. 

.On November 30, the commission 
made a careful report on the public 
buildings department showing that use- 
less buildings had been erected to help 
certain politicians and that furnishings 
and repairs had cost inordinately. 

Meanwhile, the commission had been 
asked by the Legislature to frame such 
charter amendments for the city as its 
experience indicated were needed. To 
this task of charter revision the commis- 
sion had been devoting itself night ant 
day for months. Many people had been 
heard and the members of the commis- 
sion were wrestling with the great prob- 
lem and finding it so difficult that it could 
be foreseen that the draft of a so-called 
new charter could not be finished by Jan- 
uary I—the scheduled end of the com- 


mission’s life—even though all the other ~ 


work should be dropped. 

As a consequence of this pressure the 
commission requested. the city govern- 
ment to extend its life for one month, 
the commission promising to undertake 
no new business during the extended 
time. ' 

On December 9, the commission re- 
ported that it had evidence that the chair- 
man ‘of the Common Council had cheated 
the city of $200. 

On December 10, the commission re- 
ported on an attempt made by the new 
administration to run a stone crusher 
at Chestnut Hill. The report was not 
favorable to a continuance of the ven- 
ture. 

On December 14, the commission re- 
ported at length upon the_ municipal 
printing plant. This plant, since its es- 
tablishment in 1897, had been the prey 
of politics. For the year 1907 the ap- 
proximate loss, including depreciation, 
had been $18,434.42. Under the new ad- 
ministration this loss had been converted 
into a profit for eight months of $33,- 
653.57. And the department was now 
charging lower prices to the other city 
departments. Business principles had 
been introduced, and the new superin- 
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tendent justly took great pride in his 
achievement, for which the commission 
gave him hearty praise. 

On January 2, the commission issued 
a report, showing the extravagance of 
publishing superfluous and _ ill-assorted 
matter in the city documents, recom- 
mending that the statistics department be 
reorganized, and suggesting that a city 
record be published in which the city’s 
advertising should be done and important 
events in the city government should be 
recorded. 

On January 4, the commission issued 
an exceptionally long and searching com- 
munication on the water department. A 
history of the city’s water works was 
given and there was a severe arraign- 
ment of the department for loose busi- 
ness methods and extravagance. The 
commission criticised the omission of 
unit costs from the department’s reports. 
It also recommended that there be no 
more loans for any purposes connected 
with the city’s water supply. 

On January 6, the commission issued 
a second report on the health depart- 
ment, including a long report to it of ex- 
perts who had supplemented the commis- 
sion’s original investigation. 

On January 23, the commission for- 
warded to the mayor and City Council 
an elaborate report on the advisability 
of changes in the present city hall or of 
building a new one. 

On January 25, the commission replied 
to an order of the City Council with re- 
gard to certain land takings by the 
transit commission. 

On January 27, the commission sent 
the mayor and City Council a report on 
the sanitary department, showing that by 
business methods $150,000 a year might 
be saved: Accompanying this communi- 
cation was a long report on the subject 
to the commission by a sanitary engineer. 

On January 30, the commission sent 
a communication to the mayor and City 
Council on the city’s sinking funds. _ 

On the same date the commission is- 
sued a report on the city debt, stating: 
“A very large part of the proceeds of 
the loans issued in the past for street and 
sewer construction and other purposes 
has been wasted.” 
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Altogether the commission issued 127 
reports and communications. Its en- 
gineers made seventy-seven reports. 

On the last day of its life the commis- 
sion issued its final report. This was a 
remarkable document over one hundred 
pages long, reviewing the form of gov- 
ernment in Boston from the earliest days, 
showing how a city charter was granted 
in 1822, revised in 1854, and further re- 
vised in 1885. There followed a study 
of actual conditions, with criticism of 
the electoral machinery, an arraignment 
of the degeneracy of the City Council 
and of the executive departments, fol- 
lowed by a chapter of shame, entitled 
The Administration of 1906 and 1907. 
Next followed a statement of the results 
of maladministration, showing how seri- 
ously expenses, debts, and tax rate had 
grown. Then came a variety of reme- 
dies which had been suggested but not 
adopted, the changes favored by the com- 
mission, a brief conclusion, and a draft 
of charter amendments, which were the 
result of months of study and discus- 
sion. 

The full reports of the commission 
form four volumes, the first two con- 
sisting of the reports of the commission 
itself, the last two of the reports of its 
engineers and other experts. The first 
three volumes consist of 560, 304 and 
1226 pages respectively. The fourth vol- 
ume is not yet published. 

The cost of the commission was $85,- 
ooo. The annual saving to the city as a 
result of its labors was probably $1,000,- 
ooo or thereabouts, measured by a mere 
money standard. Measured by aroused 
interest and increased understanding of 
municipal problems, the achievement was 
far greater. 

Notwithstanding the frequency and 
variety of the commission’s reports, as 
shown in this summary, every line was 
weighed and tested to make sure that 
it told the truth in such a way that the 
facts would surely support it. Conse- 
quently, it was almost impossible to 
make answer to the revelations. The 
commission allowed itself to get into no 
controversies. 
particular report or tried to secure for 
himself the sympathy of the community 


If any one assailed any- 
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on the ground that he was being perse- 
cuted, the commission simply proceeded 
to the next report and left him harking 
back to ancient history and making him- 
self conspicuous among the wicked or 
the incompetent, while the center of the 
stage was taken by some new revelation 
or recommendation. 

The style of English adopted by the 
commission was singularly severe, simple 
and impersonal. The constant purpose 
was to tell the truth accurately and in 
the fewest words. There were no 
rhetorical flourishes. There were as few 
repetitions as possible. Yet the style was 
singularly effective because of the over- 
powering accumulation of evidence. The 
reports smote the public conscience and 
continued so to smite until something 
like a new era in the city’s municipal 
government was ushered in. 

This may be said with ‘confidence, 
though a large part of the commission’s 
recommendations to the city government 
were not put into effect. A greater 
transformation scene would have lacked 
stability. 
essential features .of the charter amend- 
ments proposed by the commission, sub- 
ject to a limited referendum. The ex- 
ample was contagious. Finance com- 
missions and new charters sprang up in 
other New England cities. Hope of 
eventually good municipal government 
had taken the place of despair in an im- 
portant section of the country. 

A district attorney physically feeble 
and either incapable or unwilling to pros- 
ecute the persons arrested because of the 
revelations of the commission died short- 
ly after the commission went out of of- 
fice. His successor has taken up the cases 
vigorously. So far five persons have 
been sent to the penitentiary. 

The principal features of the charter 
amendments proposed by the commission 
are: First, publicity to be provided by a 
permanent finance commission, by a city 
record giving the essential facts of mu- 
nicipal administration, by requiring the 
mayor to appear either in person or 
through heads of departments before the 
City Council and publicly answer perti- 
nent questions; Second, better executive 
work by giving the mayor a four year 


The Legislature enacted the . 
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term, subject to a difficult recall, and 
by making appointments of heads of de- 
partments subject to confirmation by the 
Civil Service Commission; Third, more 
businesslike control of loans, appropri- 
ations and ordinances, by reducing the 
legislative branch of the City Council to 
a single chamber and that preferably a 
small one and by eliminating party names 
from the ballots. Fourth, focussing 
public attention on individual candidates 
by reducing radically the number of can- 
didates on the ballots. Many details sur- 
round these essentials. 

While the commission was spending 
weary hours preparing its draft of a so- 
called new charter, the public seemed 
heedless. The results showed surpris- 
ingly deep sympathy and hearty support. 

The new Finance Commission of five 
members has already been appointed and 
is at work. The membership includes 
two members of the old commission, Mr. 
Sullivan and Mr. Moors. The three new 
members are Charles P. Curtis, recently 
a police commissioner ; Geoffrey B. Lehy, 
president of the Boston City Club, and 
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Francis N. Balch, lately an active mem- 
ber of the Good Government Association. 
Mr. Sullivan is chairman and receives a 
salary of $5,000 a year. The others 
serve without pay. ~ 

The City Record is also being regularly 
published. 

Whether the term of mayor shall be 
increased to four years or shall continue 
as at present, whether the new City 
Council shall consist of nine members 
elected at large or of thirty-six members, 
nine elected at large and twenty-seven by 
wards, and whether party names shall 
be eliminated from the ballot are ques- 
tions which will be submitted, as a whole, - 
to the voters of Boston at the November 
elections. Discussion of the alternative 
plans is already lively and must inevi- 
tably become more so as November 
approaches. 

After February 1, 1910, confirmation 
of appointments of heads of departments 
by the Civil Service Commission will be- 
come effective in any event and, instead 
of two legislative chambers, there will be 
but one. 
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CAR STRIKE AVERTED 


Four years ago, within a year after 


Chicago’s 10,000 street car employes or- , 


ganized their unions, the writer was 
called late one night to help dissuade the 
men from their inclination to strike. In 
relays of a thousand each, they gathered 
in a great central hall, as they completed 
their shifts and were off duty. He was 
called in to tell them how the situation 
appeared to the public. But there was 
little need for this after William Ma- 
hon spoke to the local unions as national 
president of their amalgamated associa- 
tion. For no representative of the city 
or of the employes, or of the street rail- 
road companies themselves could have 
given the new union safer, saner or more 
loyal counsel. 

The appearance of this same cool, de- 
termined, experienced man on the scene 
again saved the situation. For while the 


conference committee of the unions had 
already agreed upon the wage scale with 
the presidents of the railway companies 
and the special traction counsel of the 
city, its agreement had been over- 
whelmingly repudiated when referred to 
the vote of the members. 

Then began a public demonstration of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
trade union procedure on the largest and 
most open scale upon which an insight 
into it could have been given to outsid- 
ers. While the bulk and constituency 
of these street car employes’ unions make 
them differ somewhat from other trade 
unions, vet they fairly represent the way 
in which labor organizations work out 
their differences with employers. 

The membership of these unions 
proved their real power to control its 
organization and action. Responsibility 
for final decisions was really taken out 
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of the hands of the local officials and 
assumed by the members themselves in 
the exercise of their referendum vote. 
New men in this instance, as in most 
others, exercise more than their propor- 
tionate influence, especially at the meet- 
ings. As tested by the secret referen- 
dum ballot, the older members of these 
unions, as is usually the case, did not 
show their proportionate strength. Min- 
ority rule, however, is a fault common 
to almost all organizations. Unorgan- 
ized majorities never have been equal to 
coping with the compactly and constant- 
ly organized small minorities. There 
seems to be no way of avoiding these 
risks in all forms of democratic organ- 
ization. Nevertheless there is more dan- 
ger in this temporary domination of a 
few than in the troubles attending the 
rule of the many. The many, however, 
almost always, as in this case, at last ap- 
ply the cure of more democracy to cure 
the ills arising from too little of it. The 
abuse of power by minorities and majori- 
ties should not be attributed solely to or- 
ganization. For some of the most un- 
controllable strikes and fiercest violences 
are chargeable to the irresponsibility of 
unorganized shops’ crews, or to the tem- 
porarily and impulsively organized pop- 
ulation in some non-union community. 
Of all the strikes between 1890 and 
1900 only sixty per cent were declared or 
led by the unions, and only one and a 
half per cent were due to the demand 
for the recognition of the union, while 
not more than three per cent of all the 
strikes are “sympathetic.” The great 
railway strike in Chicago began among 
the unorganized thousands in the employ 
of the Pullman company. The strike at 
McKee’s Rocks, Penn., was by the cos- 
mopolitan shop’s crew of the Pressed 


Steel Car Company without union 
leadership or organization. The great 
unorganized majorities made the na- 


tional sympathetic strike in Sweden 
possible. If the Chicago street car em- 
ployes had not been organized and affili- 
ated with their amalgamated internation- 
al, the strike would almost certainly have 
been the first means inconsiderately re- 
sorted to for securing their ends. But 
the constitution of the Amalgamated 
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Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of America safeguarded 
the situation by the following section: 

Section 103. The international president, 
upon receipt of such notice (notice that a 
strike vote has carried by a two-thirds ma- 
jority) shall proceed to the scene of the 
dispute in person or by deputy, and in con- 
junction with the committee of the local 
division shall make a careful investigation 
and attempt to settle the matter in dispute. 
In case he fails to make a settlement, he. 
shall communicate with the general execu- 
tive board, either by writing or telegraph- 
ing and get a majority of the board’s con- 
sent before endorsing any strike, and in no 
case will he endorse a strike without first 
having offered arbitration. Jf the company 
is willing to submit the dispute to arbi- 
tration, he shall make arrangements and 
submit the case to arbitration and thus ad- 
just it. 


So at Chicago, the strike was never 
spoken or thought of except as a last 
resort. Although arbitration was relied 
upon ultimately by both sides, neither 
cared to resort to it, the employes being 
especially reluctant to submit to the de- 
cision of outsiders the issues which they 
all wanted to settle directly with their 
employers by conciliation. The special 
traction counsel of the city, however, 
was recognized by both sides as repre- 
senting the public as the third party to 
the controversy, since by the terms of the 
new street railway franchise, the city is 
really a partner in the street railway ser- 
vice, receiving fifty-five per cent of the 
profits” . In this-*capacity, Walter L. 
Fisher rendered invaluable service in 
gaining concessions irom either side and 
in marking out the middle ground on 
which both could honorably and honestly 
stand. Point by point, through nearly 
two months of strenuous discussion, con- 
servative opinion won over radical im- 
pulse. Graded and progressive increase 
of wages was preferred to the flat rate 
demanded by the new and more radical 
men. A compromise was effected on 
the amount of increase. The contract 
between the unions and the company was 
extended to three years instead of being 
for only one year as was demanded by 
some of the men. When these terms 
were finally submitted at the last great 
meetings of the unions, their internation- 
al president presented them with these 
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clearly decisive words: “We desire to 
inform you that this is the final offer 
and that we have reached the end of all 
negotiations, and these reports will be 
submitted to you for your calm and care- 
ful consideration and decision.” Mr. 
Mahon effectively urged the acceptance 
of the committee’s recommendation to 
adopt the new scale, as “the best we can 
get rather than embarking on a course 
which might end disastrously for the men 
and the union.” His speeches were re- 
ceived with storms of applause by great 
majorities, who had gradually swung 
around to the determination to end the 
negotiations by closing with the reason- 
able offer of the compromise. It was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote, the 
opposition being scarcely perceptible. 
This result apparently would have been 
impossible, had it not been for the influ- 
ence exerted by the superior officers of 
the unions and by the editor of the offi- 
cial journal of the amalgamated associa- 
tion, who came into the situation from 
the outside with a more judicial spirit 
than if they had been identified only with 
the local unions. Thus the practical 
ability of organized labor to hold its local 
members firmly and loyally subject to 
their own constitutional requirements 
was demonstrated. By pursuing this 
reasonable course all parties to the issues 
involved made great gains. The com- 
panies will secure the better discipline, 
grading and efficiency requisite to higher 
speed and safer traffic. The employes 
’ gained an increase of nearly three mil- 
lions of dollars in wages for the three 
years’ period of their contract. And the 
city of Chicago has not only been spared 
the calamity of a strike with its incal- 
culable loss, but an amicable and satis- 
factory settlement has been made of one 
of its greatest industrial problems, which 
promises increased receipts to the city 
treasury and far more effective street 
railway transportation for the whole city. 


NEW LABOR LITERATURE 


Perhaps the farthest reaching event 
registered in the industrial literature of 
our country is the announcement that 
the long-awaited Documentary History 
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of American Industrial Society has be- 
gun to issue from the press of The Ar- 
thur H. Clark Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Fully five years’ time and $75,000 
expense must have been required for the 
discovery, collation, study and reproduc- 
tion of the voluminous data unearthed 
from the obscure and scattered sources 
from which only the beginnings and 
progress of American industrial organi- 
zation and relations could be known. 
Only the documentary resources of the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, the 
scientific methods of the American Bu- 
reau of Industrial Research and the in- 
defatigable toil and insight of Prof. John 
R. Commons! and his able staff of col- 
laborateurs can account for the inception 
and completion of this great undertaking. 
The single purpose which elicited, mar- 
shalled and sustained the work was “to 
do for our labor, industrial and socio- 
logical history, what has already been 
done for the political and general history 
of the United . States.” Everything 
which the historical instinct preserved or 
could discover has been laid under trib- 
ute. Manuscript and printed sources, 
hitherto for the most part undiscovered 
or inaccessible, are opened and perma- 
nently filed for everyone’s inspection. 
They include a rare variety ranging from 
obsolete laws, contemporary newspapers 
long since extinct and constitutions of 
hitherto unknown organizations to per- 
sonal diaries, bills of sale, advertise- 
ments, all sorts of reports and proceed- 
ings. The first two volumes now ap- 
pearing contain the fascinating story, 
never told before, of the evolution of 
industrial society in the old South. It 
is written, not from the present day 
point of view, but actually by those who 
constituted that old régime—the contem- 
porary planters, overseers, enslaved and 
free Negroes, slave traders, town artt- 
sans, poor whites, immigrants, Indian 
fighters, desperadoes and travellers. The 
third and fourth volumes covering the 
period from 1806 to 1842 reprint the 
documents of the typical labor conspir- 
acy cases. ‘The last five volumes are de- 
voted to the contemporary history of the 
labor movement from 1820 to 1880. The 
final volume closes with an exhaustive 
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analytical index, which puts all the de- 
tails of the whole great work at the ready 
command of its students. The need for 
such a documentary history was stated 
in The Commons for 1904. We can 
perhaps in no better way stimulate in- 
terest in the appearance, circulation and 
use of this source-book of American his- 
tory than by reproducing this article. 


OUR LABOR HISTORY 


“Tt is as true that, in studying present 
problems, we need to bear history ih 
mind, as that we should have present 
problems in mind whenewe study history. 
This has been forgotten in dealing with 
the labor problem, and is the reason why 
its solution is so slow and disastrously 
expensive to both sides, as well as to 
the public. We hardly know what the 
question is unless we know whence and 
how it has come to us. We have 
had no patient, calm, authoritative his- 
torical view of the movement of Ameri- 
can laboring life yet given us. 

“Professor Ely’s announcement in 
these columns of the proposed investiga- 
tion in the history of industrial democ- 
racy in the United States, is the first 
promise we have had of this greatly need- 
ed service being rendered to the Ameri- 
can people. Prof. John R. Com- 
mons has proved his fitness for the task 
by the insight and breadth of view he 
adds to a knowledge of industrial data 
such as few, if any, men in the country 
possess. 

“The project is worth all it costs in 
time, effort and money, purely from a 
scientific point of view, just as other sci- 
entific work is worth while. There -are 
very direct and immediately practical 
advantages. The history will show fail- 
ures and their causes, and so perhaps 
dissuade people from putting their money 
and time into efforts which can yield no 
good results. Many millions have been 
wasted in this country in fruitless efforts 
to improve general conditions. A true 
history, such as we hope for, will disclose 
the lines of constructive effort and en- 
courage movements along these lines. 

“Trade unions are not the whole of 
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the labor movement, but they are the la- 
borer’s way of turning the labor move- 
ment to immediate advantage. Their 
methods, their successes, their failures, 
cannot be understood except as they are 
seen to be part of the moral, industrial 
and political history of the country. 

“Consider the change that has occurred 
in the matter of secrecy. The Knights 
of Labor were a secret organization for 
fifteen years. The existing unions are 
secret only in the sense that meetings of 
a corporation or board of directors are 
Secret. : 

“Popular support and demand for fair 
play encourage openness. A revolution 
in men’s ideas of human rights and sym- 
pathy for the weak preceded the present 
trades union movement. 

“How this sympathy originated, how 
it extended to the wage earner, how far 
it has gone, how it has affected legisla- 
tion and the courts, these are the his- 
torical problems that reveal the environ- 
ment within which trades unionism has 
struggled for existence. The social en- 
vironment has changed and the methods 
of labor organization have changed. The 
present condition of both can be under- 
stood only as we see out of what they 
have come. 

“In no country is the labor problem 
more complex or varied than in the Unit- 
ed States. Sectional divisions, race divi- 
sions, protective tariffs, immigration, and 
the most extreme vacillations of pros- 
perity and depression have contributed 
to the result as we fihd it. Serious- 
minded people of all classes are awaken- 
ing to the need of more light on every 
phase, factor, and detail of the move- 
ment. The spectacular and personal ele- 
ments have held the foreground, but the 
labor movement is an uprising of the 
masses, and the leaders and agitators 
are products as well as causes. To what 
it is tending, what the outcome shall be, 
is of living interest to workmen them- 
selves, to their employers, and to that 
indefinite body, the general public, that 
sooner or later is drawn into the move- 
ment. This is the task set before them 
who in the true historical spirit would 
contribute their share toward aiding the 
future to build on the past.” 
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LABOR IN CHURCH LITERATURE 


Some recent books give evidence that 
the churches, as represented by some oi 
their ministers, are entering the indus- 
trial arena, at least in literature. Both 
in title and content, C. Bertrand Thomp- 
son’s volume on The Churches and the 
. Wage Earners most directly enters the 
lists to pick up the gauntlet flung into 
the separation between the wage earners 
and the churches. This is the first seri- 
ous attempt to study in a scholarly way 
the printed sources of information and 
suggestion regarding the causes and cure 
of their separation. Few of these print- 
ed sources for such a study, however, 
have been produced by men who have 
had a first hand knowledge of the facts 
on both sides or even on one side of the 
situation. From them the author rules 
out Officially published statistics of de- 
nominational church membership, and 
he explains why: “Simply that they are 
not trustworthy,” are “quite useless un- 
til we know in detail how they were com- 
piled,” and, because “the tests of member- 
ship are so loose and variable it is ques- 
tionable whether accurate statistics can 
ever be compiled.” So he warns seek- 
ers for facts against counting as gains 
what Dr. Judson calls “the new arrange- 
ment of the same old bits of colored 


glass produced by a turn of the ecclesi- 


astical kaleidoscope.” 

Where there has been so much loose 
talk, and even looser figuring there ought 
to have been by this time some attempt 
to secure facts and figures as to the al- 
leged “separation.” There is opportu- 
nity here for a valuable piece of original 
work. But while Mr. Thompson attests 
on every page his unflinching desire to 
get at and face the actual situation, there 
is little to show that he sought to find 
out what it is, either by his own investi- 
gation, or even by interviewing or cor- 
responding with those who of their own 
knowledge know the situation because 
they are parts of it. Thus no one of 
many well informed labor leaders is 

1The Churches and The .Wage Earners, by C. 
Bertrand Thompson. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. 229. Price $1. This book may 
be obtained through the offices of Tur Survey. 
A more extended review of Mr. Thompson's book, 


by John [Ilaynes Holmes, was published in THE 
Survey for July 3, 1909. 
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quoted except adversely to the author’s 
point of view, which many of them share, 
and some of them because of their loyalty 
to their membership both in the church 
and in the trade union. and the American 
Federation of Labor. No reference is 
made to the entire labor press, in which 
frequent and illuminating discussions of 
the relations between the churches and 
organized labor appear. And again, 
scarcely a man or woman actually at 
work on the church’s industrial frontier, 
or between the lines, is cited in evidence. 
For instance, the railway branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
church settlements and the religious so- 
cial work among immigrant wage ear- 
ners, are conspicuous for their absence 
from his purview. 

Too easily taken for granted as facts 
are the sweeping statements summed up 
by the author in the exaggerated asser- 
tion “that the people as a whole have de- 
serted the churches.” The seriousness 
of the demonstrably great detachment of 
wage earners from the churches is ra- 
ther obscured than brought home to 
either side by such loose language. 


CAUSES OF SEPARATION 


The causes of the separation involv- 
ing both the churches and the wage earn- 
ers are frankly and fearlessly canvassed 
and on the whole discriminatingly. 
Among those charged to the account of 
the churches are the lack of social equal- 
ity, subserviency to power and wealth, 
failure to adjust their teaching and ap- 
plication of religion to present condi- 
tions and issues, indifference to the in-- 
justice and hardships suffered by the- 
industrial classes. Many of these are 
said to be due to misunderstandings of © 
the theory or fact of the churches’ atti-. 
tude. Lack of interest in moral and re- 
ligious values due to materialistic mo- 
tives is charged to working people, 
though in common with other classes. 
To these causes thus charged and coun- 
tercharged, are added the fact that many 
immigrants have fled hither from the re- 
strictions or proscriptions of established 
state churches, that the families of man- 
ual wage workers are compelled to be 
migratory, and that low wages are not 
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conducive to church attendance. Far 
too much is made of the “over-training 
of the majority of people in Christian 
principles” and the saturation of the at- 
mosphere with Christianity, as a reason 
for indifference. It seems to be due 
rather to too little real religious knowl- 
edge and training. To the differences 
in aim and method between the churches 
and social reform movements the defec- 
tion of wage earners interested in the 
latter is said to be due. The hostility 
of the rank and file, however, is over- 
stated, when linked with indifference as 
equally accounting for the alienation. 
Apathy. is more the fact than opposition, 
and it springs from, or results in a sense 
of the irrelevancy of the church to ac- 
tual life and a feeling of detachment 
from it. 

In discussing the attitude of the 
churches toward the working people both 
in their theory and practice, Mr. Thomp- 
son is unconsciously embarrassed by the 
self-imposed limitations of his discussion. 
For in being concerned not with the eco- 
nomic and social problems themselves, 
but only with the relations of the church- 
es to these problems, he loses the advan- 
tage, which Dr. Gladden, for instance, 
seizes in his Church and Modern Life,? 
of treating them as the problems of re- 
ligion itself. Hence he deals too exclu- 
sively with theories about the relation- 
ship between the gospel of the churches 
and the social-economic issues of the 
times, to be as definite as Dr. Gladden is 
in stating the solution of the situation. 
The comparative failure to “recapture” 
the working men by missions, institution- 
al churches, evangelism or much more by 
any attempt of “Christian socialism” to 
align Christianity with socialism, is not 
only affirmed but argued at length. Suc- 
cess, he thinks, can only be obtained by 
“socializing the churches” by “social 
preaching,” and by the social leadership 
of an abler ministry. But such a state- 
ment of the church’s task seems very in- 
definite compared with Dr. Gladden’s 
specific demand to believe in the definite 
teachings of Jesus and practice them. 
In telling the churches what to do, Dr. 


1A review of this book appeared in Tun Survny 
for September 25, 1909, page 852. : 
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Gladden is far more direct in his Church 
and Modern Life. To unbelief in the 
Golden Rule as workable in modern life, 
in the law of neighbor love as feasible, 
and in the kingdom of heaven as a pres- 
ent possibility he attributes the enfeeble- 
ment and decay of the churches, and 
their failure to win or influence the man- 
ual wage earning classes. While deny- 
ing that the church can undertake to dic- 
tate the form of industrial society, or to 
organize industry, or to take sides in 
the controversy between collectivism and 
private enterprise, he insists that the 
“coming reformation” cannot stop short 
with reforming ecclesiastical tenets and 
practices, but must undertake the pacifi- 
cation of industry, the moralizing of busi- 
ness and the improvement of the condi- 
tions of labor. 


THE MINISTERS AND THE WORKERS 


The value of getting together those 
who have first hand knowledge on the 
actual situation is significantly demon- 
strated in the special attempt to compre- 
hend the relationship between wage earn- 
ers and the Christian ministry which was 
made at the Yale Divinity school last 
year. The men who knew one side of 
the situation well were found to appre- 
ciate the other side also. And it proved 
‘true again, as one of them said, “that 
those who are trying at first hand to 
solve the problem are more hopeful than 
those who look at it from the outside and 
are not in the thick of the strife.” Rare- 
ly have the causes for the existence of 
trade unions or their methods of proce- 
dure been more faithfully and fairly in- 
terpreted than by Henry Sterling and 
John Mitchell from their experience in 
the union membership and leadership. 
And what the churches and ministers 
should attempt has seldom been better 
stated than by two working pastors out 
of their experiences in mil! town par- 
ishes. It is especially interesting to note 
that when they crossed over each other’s 
lines the men from the churches and 
from the unions took essentially the same 
points of view. The labor men had crit- 
ical appreciation for the church. Said 
one of them, “The church, of course, has 
enunciated high moral principles, but to 
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the trade unions belongs the credit of 
making such partial application of those 
principles to industrial conditions as has 
been attained in our age.” “If it be 
true,” said the other, “that the wage 
earners have in large numbers discon- 
nected themselves from church organiza- 
tion there must be a reason which at least 
seems to them to justify such action. 
_ There can be, of course, no fundamental 
antagonism between the ¢hurch and the 
labor union because each in its own 
sphere works for the same end; that is 
to say, both the church and the organiza- 
tion of labor make for the moral and in- 
tellectual uplift of mankind. Working- 
’ men above all others should feel welcome 
and at home in the house where the di- 
vine truths of the lowly Nazarene are 
taught.” “If I were asked,” continued 
John Mitchell, “to propose a solution of 
the whole vexed problem of modern in- 
dustrial life, I should unhesitatingly ad- 
vise a literal application of the Golden 
Rule.” 

The churchmen were also sympathet- 
ically critical and appreciative of the 
unions. Not blind to their faults, they 
were yet alive to their economic neces- 
sity and moral value. Admitting that 
“the church lags behind the clergy,” they 
insist, but no more strongly than the la- 
bor men, that it is its supreme duty and 
opportunity to understand sympathetic- 
ally the conditions and organizations of 


industry, and to seek the co-operation of 


both employes and employers in improv- 
ing them. Out of the experience of their 
own work these pastors suggest what 
others may do by what they have done 
themselves. From his mill town obser- 
vation one of them says: “If a mill city 
or mill cities were taken as a basis for 
discussion, outside of the socialist group, 
one would have difficulty in finding any 
special separation between the working- 
man and the church, for in most of our 
churches wage earners are decidedly in 
the majority and without the wage earner 
almost all of our churches would have 
to go out of business.” Though truer 
of churches in such smaller industrial 
centers than in the great industrial cities, 
and in other populations differently con- 
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stituted, yet the statement substantially 
holds good of the majority of all church- 
es—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish—in 
Chicago, for instance, and everywhere 
there is a mixed industrial population. | 


NEED OF COURAGE AND CAUTION 


Despite the insistence laid upon the 
necessity for caution and sacrifice, neith- 
er of these pastors sufficiently impressed 
the certainty of suffering upon the clergy 
whose churches lagged behind them, “in 
expressing open sympathy with a labor 
union in its ends and ideals, and by so 
doing placing themselves in a position 
where they may be of influence in guid- 
ing its methods.” Morally and religious- 
ly, indeed, there may be “no reason in 
the world why ministers of the gospel 
should be behind such employers as Fi- 
lene of Boston and the late Mark Hanna, 
behind the legislation, behind the great 
masses of the people” in this respect. 
But the parish is still sadly exceptional 
where the minister is accorded the inde- 
pendence of such men of independent 
means. In many churches the attempt 
to exercise it in expressing any sympathy 
even with the aims and ideals of trade 
unions will surely be attended by peril 
to the minister’s position or by division 
in the parish. Even where freedom from 
such consequences is assured, the influ- 
ence of the preacher and pastor will be 
most potent with both employers and em- 
ployes when he refuses to classify him- 
self or the church and stands, as the 
church itself should, only for the inter- 
ests common to all and for the justice 
and brotherhood due to each. This 
maintenance of the judicial poise and 
avoidance of the merely partisan advoca- 
cy of either side, by no means justifies 
or extenuates a non-committal attitude, 
much less indifference when justice and 
human values are at stake. Then to be 
true to themselves minister and church 
must at any cost unequivocally stand for 
what is just and human whether it aligns 
them with either or neither of the par- 
ties to the controversy at issue. For the 
cost is their cross. And the cross is the 
sign by which alone they conquer. 


JOTTINGS 


Proposed Reorganization of New Jersey 
State Charities Aid Association.—On Sep- 
tember 24 a meeting of a number of leading 
philanthropic workers in New Jersey was 
held in Newark, on the invitation of the 
executive committee of the State Charities 
Aid Association, to confer regarding plans 
for a reorganization of the association’s 
work. For many years the association has 
been without a paid secretary. Remarkable 
devotion to the work has been manifested by 
a number of busy people in New Jersey, par- 
ticularly by the late Mrs. Emily E. Williain- 
son who was president. The informal con- 
ference at Newark decided unanimously that 
it is necessary to continue the work of the 
State Charities Aid Association, and that the 
time has come for securing ample financial 
support, and a paid executive. It is planned 
to secure, if possible, the support, for sev- 
eral years, of a number of state residents, 
that the work of the association may be ex- 
tended, and that its increased scope may 
justify itself by results. 


Annual Meeting New York C. O. S.—The 
annual meeting of the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York will be 
held in room 306, United Charities Building, 
105 East 22nd street, on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 13, 1909, at 3.15 Pp. mM. 


Conference of Probation Officers at Albany. 
—An informal conference of New York state 
probation officers will be held under the 
auspices of the State Probation Commission 
in Albany on the afternoon of November 16. 
The conference will begin at 12.30 o’clock 
with an informal luncheon at the Ten Eyck 
hotel, to be tendered by the commission. 
This conference, like the two preceding ones 
held by the commission, will devote itself 
to the informal discussion of probation 
methods and results among both juvenile 
and adult offenders. The State Conference 
of Charities and Correction, convenes that 
evening and continues through the follow- 
ing two days. Arrangements may be made 
for holding further meetings of the proba- 
tion officers on November 17 or 18. 


Preventing “Phossy Jaw.’—On December 
19, 1908, the governor general of Australia 
issued a proclamation, prohibiting the im- 
portation into that commonwealth of 
“matches and vestas containing the sub- 
stance usually known as white or yellow 
phosphorus.” The prohibition went into ef- 
fect June 1. 

The disease commonly known as “phossy 
jaw’, caused by the use of yellow phos- 
phorus, could be practically stamped out if 
it were not for two or three backward coun- 
tries. The United States continues to use 
yellow phosphorus in its match industry and 
cases of phosphorus poisoning are reported. 
Japan and Austria are the two remaining 
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countries using it in any quantity. But in 
the last two countries active forces are at 
work against the use of the poison and suc- 
cess seems a matter of only a short time. 
The United States will then remain as the 
chief home of this disease. 


Big Demand for County Hospitals. 
County tuberculosis hospitals are becoming 
more and more popular. In the past year 
five states have passed laws giving power to 
erect these small local institutions. In New 
York, under the new act, they have already 
been provided for in Ontario and Monroe 
counties. In Onondaga, Oswego, Cortland, 
Albany, and Schenectady counties, .where 
they are being considered, they will prob- 
ably be established. Erie, Oneida, Chemung, 
and Rensselaer counties have already estab- 
lished them under special legislation. 

In Ohio under the new sanatorium law, 
hospitals have been built, or will be erected 
at Dayton, Lima, Columbus, Akron, Leb- 
anon, and Springfield. 

In Illinois, Chicago has voted for a hos- 
pital, and county institutions will probably 
be established in Peoria and Bloomington. 

Sioux City is the only center in Iowa 
where a county hospital under the law of 
1909 locks probable. At Duluth, Minnesota, 
a county hospital will be erected for $20,000. 

Such local institutions should go a long 
way toward solving the hospital side of 
tuberculosis problems. 


Lecture Course on Playgrounds.—Henry 
S. Curtis, the newly elected general secre- 
tary of the Child Conference for Research 
and Welfare, at Clark University, announces 
this course of lectures on playgrounds for 
the year 1909-10: 1, Child Nature and the 
Nature and Function of Play; 2, The Play- 
ground as a Social Factor in the Commun- 
ity; 3, The Playground Movement Through- 
out the World; 4, The Practical Conduct of 
Playgrounds; 5, The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Playgrounds. 


Gives Newport a Hospital—-A prominent 
member of the Newport (R. I.) summer 
colony has offered through the Newport Hos- 
pital to build an institution for advanced 
cases of tuberculosis. The offer provides 
suitable home treatment for those who can- 
not go to a hospital. Over a year ago the 
Common Council of Newport appropriated 
$5,000 for such a hospital but owing to con- 
tinued objection, it has been impossible to 
obtain a site. It is expected, however, that 
the present generous offer will be accepted, 
inasmuch as a suitable site is in view. 


M. 8S. Hanaw Leaves Maccabean House.— 
Minnie S. Hanaw, who for several years 
past has been head of the Maccabean House 
in Baltimore, has resigned and will leave 
the settlement about November 1. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE HUDSON-FULTON RECESSIONAL 


Once more far-called navies are melting away, and the pageantry of a great 
celebration is fading from the brief memory of a community too much pre- 
occupied with serious present-day activities to dwell for long upon the events of 
the early seventeenth or early nineteenth centuries. By the expenditure of much 
energy and much money the affair has been made impressive enough to chal- 
lenge the attention not only of the nation but even of the city itself. Not merely 
every school boy but nearly every business man and society woman knows now 
that the other name of North River is worthily bestowed upon a great contem- 
porary of Rembrandt; and that Fulton Market, Fulton Ferry, Fulton street, and 
the families that give their children at least middle names in honor of the great 
Fulton, are all memorials of another pioneer who before the close of Jefferson’s 

- administration had solved the problem of. steam navigation on the water. 

Decorations, illuminations, parades, banquets, and public meetings are on 

this occasion eminently justified by their fruits. The brief term at school will 

- be good for us all. Teachers of history must have learned something in the 
course of the week about how to secure more effective visualization of the great 
epochs and events of the past. Teachers of economics have had their attention 
diverted from marginal to initial utilities, which can scarcely fail to prove most 
beneficial. Teachers of politics and government have had an object lesson in 
police administration. Teachers of art have had before their eyes for instruc- 
tion and reproof the great Dutch masterpieces in the Metropolitan, and the lamen- 

_ table evidences that in exterior house and street decoration Americans have as 
yet neither taste nor team play. ; 

Now that it is all over, two quiet voices from the midst of the festivities 
of the past fortnight appear to us worthy of the tribute of an echo. No doubt 
in all the newspapers of the metropolis there were learned and creditable criti- 
cisms of the special exhibits in the Metropolitan Art Museum. One of them, 
however, the New York Press, in a remarkably able and direct editorial, struck 
the true recessional note, sending its readers to Rembrandt, not to admire his 
art, but to learn how to live. Think of it! Nearly forty portraits by the 
greatest interpreter of human life in a single museum. No European 
tourist has ever had such a golden treat, such an extraordinary opportunity. The 
chief concern of the directors of the museum has doubtless been that the collec- 
tion could not be appreciated by any considerable proportion of its visitors. 
Technically and zsthetically this apprehension is doubtless well grounded, but 
what if the people go to the noble picturés, in humility and open-mindedness, 
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and seek to learn what Rembrandt, the teacher, as a German writer calls him, 
has to say to them? What if they learn, though they may not be able to put the 
lesson into words, something of their own inner life, through the revelation by 
Rembrandt of the inmost experience of the Rembrandts and other human beings 
whom he portrays? What if the city of New York and her guests take to heart 
the lessons of truth and sincerity and courage which the brilliant but mellow 
canvases borrowed by the directors of the museum from the private galleries 
of the wealthy are capable of teaching? Why, then, the city will become a better 
place in which to live. Social workers and citizens who strive for the common 
good will have increased sympathy and larger success. Religion and morality 
and education and art and philanthropy and all the higher and more substantial 
things of life will gain in the public esteem. Fortunately, this feature of the 
Hudson-Fulton Memorial is not to disappear with the passing of the Half-Moon 
and the Clermont towards Albany. The pictures remain until November and 
may be seen at leisure, without price by any who can afford the journey to 
Central Park. 

The second recessional note of the week is in a notable letter to the news- 
papers from the pen of that veteran of many campaigns for good causes, John 
Bigelow. His wrath is stirred because New York dares to make festival over the 
discovery of a river and bay whose waters are allowed to be polluted by sewage 
and factories. He summons the spirits of Fulton and Hudson to hold indig- 
nant communion over the dishonor of their splendid river. Plain spoken to the 
point of giving offense to good people, needlessly personal perhaps in his refer- 
ence to contemporaneous politicians, the author of this letter has, nevertheless, 
seized the psychological moment for saying the word over which there will be 
searchings of heart after the noise and illumination have ceased to distract us. 
What he says is fundamentally true, that the water of the river should be fit 
to drink and we should not be compelled to seek in the Catskills at enormous 
expense for the supply which nature has put at our doors. A failure in inter- 
urban and inter-state co-operation and a failure in public control of private enter- 
prises have brought us to the condition which deserves the stinging rebuke. 
Semi-official commissions must be careful about asking Mr. Bigelow for contri- 
butions hereafter, or get their record clear as advocates of at least such half-way 
measures as are recommended by the Sewerage Commission whose report has 
been fully discussed in these columns. 

Purify your river, and look at your masterpieces of art, are thus the two 
injunctions which seem to us to speak most clearly from the Hudson-Fulton 
memorial. They are a far cry from the thoughts which were probably upper- 
most in the minds of the two heroes in whose honor the féte was held. Other 
men are reminding us, by most striking coincidences, of the very qualities which 
they personified. Wright and Curtiss are the new Fultons, and Peary and Cook 
complete what Hudson sought. Discovery and invention are in no danger of 
failing either of honor or of disciples. Social order and reverence are not so 
obviously our special strength. From the very altars which we raise to the 
illustrious exponents of the one kind of gifts, we hear the quiet voices which 


_ remind us of the eternal value of the other. 
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PITTSBURGH’S 
BOND ISSUE 


At the November election, Pittsburgh- 
ers will vote on an issue of municipal 
bonds amounting to $6,775,000, which 
provides for a notable civic advance. 
Mayor Magee urged the issue in a mes- 
sage written on September 13. The ordi- 
nance requires that no subsequent action 
of councils or executive can change the 
disposition of the issue and that the 
money. must be expended as follows: 


Improvement of water way system. $3,000,000 


Iparkswand: Play eTOUNIGS a0. ec) ie 700,000 

Construction of bridges and sewers 650,000 
Construction of Southern avenue 

1 DY LACS IES 23 oa orca aes MeO ENE NE ate we 75,000 

RP EROCIN SCD EIAZOS, apace trailed ersiPsieare ewe 2 300,000 

mehuperculosis. hospital 2... ise. «<< 250,000 

Garbage and rubbish disposal..... 100,000 


Regrading and improving streets.. 1,500,000 


It is provided that the bonds shall be 
issued and sold only as money is needed, 
- and that following the example of New 
York and Boston the fulfillment of the 
contracts and the payment for the work 
shall be safeguarded by private commis- 
sion. Mayor Magee has agreed to give 
the Committee.on Municipal Research 
and Efficiency of the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission the right to examine and re- 
view the work so that the money voted 
will be protected. Among the improve- 
ments outlined are a pumping station and 
reservoir for the North Side, the pur- 
chase of additional land for the exten- 
sion of the filtration plant, and repairs 
in the present pumping station. 

Commenting on the proposed issue, a 
report of the Civic Commission says: 
“Tf more than five hundred deaths per 
year from typhoid fever was sufficient 
reason to lead to the expenditure of $6,- 
000,000 for a filtration plant, surely 
$250,000 should be no more than a fair 
beginning in the fight against tuberculo- 
sis, a far deadlier ill, with 626 deaths in 
this city, last year.” 
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Investigations made during the sum- 
mer by the city authorities and by the 
Civic Commission show that Pittsburgh 
should have a garbage disposal plant to 
do away with the cost of disposal by pri- 
vate contract. The item of $1,500,000 
for regrading and improving streets is 
made up of three recommendations in 
the mayor’s message: $500,000 for open- 
ing, widening and paving, $400,000 for 
raising the North Side above flood level 
and $600,000 for removing “the hump,” 
which will cut from the center of the 
city the great barrier to the natural 
growth of the business section. 

The report of the Civic Commission 
states: “The vote on the bond issue will 
determine whether the citizens believe 
that Pittsburgh should plan to take its 
rightful place among the great cities of 
the land, and that she should progress 
accordingly. To do this the welfare of 
all parts of the city must be secured. 
The question before the city is whether 
the citizens stand for the policy of the 
greater and better Pittsburgh for all 
Pittsburghers. The Pittsburgh of. the 
future as a city which cares for all her 
citizens equally and well, awaits an af- 
firmative vote at the November elec- 
tion.” 


WINTER CLASS OF 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 


The winter session of the New York 
School of Philanthropy opened on Mon- 
day evening, September 27. Dr. E. Dana 
Durand, director of the census, gave an 
address upon The Importance of Accur- 
ate Census Statistics for Social Workers. 


‘He said that the 1910 census will differ 


from the preceding census, not so much 
in the additional questions asked, as in 
the efforts to obtain greater accuracy. 
He outlined the processes of selecting 
enumerators, supervisors, and_ special 
agents. In Manhattan and the Bronx 
alone, 2,500 enumerators are required 
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for a period of about two weeks. The 
coming census will seek to ascertain what 
number of persons are employers and 
what number are employes. In the spe- 
cial statistics relating to population, valu- 
able facts regarding child workers and 
women workers will be outlined. The 
introductions and analyses accompanying 
the reports of the census will be more 
carefully written than formerly, and the 
chances of erroneous interpretation by 
readers will, so far as possible, be les- 
sened by emphatic statements regarding 
such parts of the census as are necessari- 
ly incomplete, or such as do not admit 
of generalizations. 

Robert W. de Forest, president of the 
Charity Organization Society, presided 
at the meeting. He reported that the 
data of the opening night of the school 
showed the following facts: 

The total number enrolled was sixty- 
one, as compared with fifty-seven at this 
time last year. Seventy-five per cent of 
these are registered for full work. Eight 
of the sixty-one are students of the 
Y. W. C. A. National Training School, 
and the others regular students. Thirty- 
nine cities are represented and twenty 
states, besides Canada. Thirty per cent 
of the students come from New York 
city. The percentage of men is very 
small, falling to eleven per cent this year 
as contrasted with twenty-five last fall. 
Forty-seven per cent of the students have 
had college training, of whom all but six 
are graduates and several are matriculat- 
ed for higher degrees. Seventy-five per 
cent have had previous experience in so- 
cial work, and about the same per cent 
are preparing for professional service. 
The students represent business life, 
trained nursing, teaching and lecturing 
and several are just out of college. 


PENNSYLVANIA PLANS 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


An outline of the plan of work which 
will be undertaken by the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis was recently presented by J. Byron 
Deacon, the newly appointed executive 
secretary of that association, to the an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Society of 
the State of Pennsylvania. After show- 
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ing that in Pennsylvania there were over 
10,000 deaths annually from tuberculosis, 
with not more than 1,700 beds available 
for the treatment, Mr. Deacon gave 
what he considers to be essentials in a 
program for prevention: Compulsory 
notification and registration of every 
known case of tuberculosis; the renova- 
tion and disinfection of unsanitary habi- 
tations of consumptives, and their forc- . 
ible removal where they become a men- 
ace to others; the early diagnosis of 
cases; sanatoriums for the treatment of 
curable cases; hospitals for the isolation 
of advanced cases; co-operation with 
organizations for sanitary betterment of 
housing and working conditions, and 
education of the public as to the nature, 
extent, cure and prevention of tubercu- 
losis. : 

These general points which relate to 
any organized movement for.the control 
of tuberculosis, whether state or local, 
were supplemented by Mr. Deacon with a 
plan of campaign for the spread of anti- 
tuberculosis work in the state. This plan 
includes the organization of local com- 
mittees of the Pennsylvania society in 
those cities where the need seems to be 
greatest and where there is promise of 
earnest and continuous co-operation. A 
representative of the Pennsylvania so- 
ciety’s central office will act with local 
bodies in effecting such organizations. 

Mr. Deacon believes that each commu- 
nity should finance its own campaign. 
There is always, of course, the letter 
and the personal eppeal for funds, which 


-are generally the most reliable methods; 


but the Pennsylvania society appears to 
be just now in a unique position of pos- 
sible usefulness in financing anti-tubercu- 
losis campaigns -in many localities 
throughout the state. For the society 
has, within a week, been appointed by 
the American National Red Cross, sole 
agent in Pennsylvania excepting Pitts- 
burgh, for the sale of the popular Christ- 
mas starnps. It would seem that the 
best way to use this opportunity is for 
the Pennsylvania society to organize and 
direct the sale of the stamps in as many 
communities as possible, with the under- 
standing that the proceeds of the sale are 
to be used in the district where funds are 
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raised, subject to the provisions of the - 


contract between the American National 
Red Cross and the Pennsylvania society ; 
and with the further understanding that 
the Pennsylvania society is to assist in 
arranging the program of local work. 


LABOR UNIONS’ 
HEALTH CONFERENCE 


A most important feature of the con- 
vention of the State Workingmen’s Fed- 
eration, held in the courthouse in Troy, 
N. Y., was the Labor Union Health Con- 
ference on Wednesday, September 22, 
in connection with the convention. Gov- 
ernor Hughes, who was to preside at 


the evening session, was unable to attend © 


and expressed his regret in a letter read 
at the opening of the session, from which 
we quote the following: 

I wish you would convey to the members 
of the conference an expression of my in- 


terest in the work that is being done to pro- 
tect the health of our workingmen. I am 


~ anxious that the great importance of or- 


ganized effort for the purpose should be 
recognized and to do all in my power to 
promote it. The shocking waste of life that 
is now going on through preventable dis- 
ease and accident is a serious reproach, 
and we must use every possible means to 
awaken the sentiment of the people so that 
suitable measures, both of a public and a 
private character, may be taken to check it. 
The labor unions have a great opportunity 
here which they will not fail to take advan- 
tage of. 


To the observer of social conditions 
the conference was significant. The au- 
-dience was composed of delegates of la- 
bor unions from all parts of the state, 
each representing a more or less influ- 
ential group, with power to make rec- 
ommendations to their separate bodies 
and effect definite action. If the inter- 
est displayed throughout the entire con- 
ference may be taken as indicative of 
_anything, it is that labor is awakening 
to a realization of the very close relation 
which the health problem bears to its 
own work. 

The opening remarks of the evening 
session were made by John A. Kings- 
bury, assistant secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association. He referred 
to the work of the association and dwelt 
upon the part which the labor unions are 
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taking in the campaign for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. In the course of 
the past three years, he said, as a re- 
sult of spending about $30,000 the asso- 
ciation has been able to bring about the 
expenditure of approximately $1,500,000 
for hospitals, dispensaries, visiting 
nurses, day camps, and other enterprises 
whose objects are to prevent the spread 
of tuberculosis. Assuming that these or- 
ganizations already established will be 
continued for a period of ten years, one 
can readily see that that expenditure will 
run up into millions. 

Referring to the work of the labor un- 
ions in this direction, he said that of all 
the organizations in the state, none has 
done so much. 

State Commissioner of Labor John 
Williams discussed the factory laws and 
their relation to health. The thing nec- 
essary, he declared, is not so much the 
enactment of new legislation as the strict 
enforcement of existing laws. The state 
of New York has not only lengthened 
the period of childhood to fourteen years 
by making that the minimum age at 
which a child may be employed, but it, 
has prohibited the employment of chil- 
dren in factories for more than eight 
hours a day. Referring to the enforce- 
ment of existing laws, he said it is the 
duty of the workers, when the laws are 
violated, first to express their criticisms 
to those responsible for enforcement, and 
then, if they cannot secure adequate 
remedy, to go higher up. 

Homer Folks, secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, complimented 
the labor unions upon their accomplish- 
ment in the campaign against tuberculo- 
sis. He discussed the social aspect of the: 
disease and stated that considerably 
more than eleven per cent of the deaths. 
in the state during the past year, were 
caused by tuberculosis. 

John R. Shelladay, of Buffalo, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association for the 
Relief of Tuberculosis, read a paper pre- 
pared by Dr. John H. Pryor, of Buffalo, 
member of the advisory board of the 
State Department of Health. Dr. Pryor 
emphasized the great need for hospitals 
and sanatoriums in the treatment and 
prevention of tuberculosis. The death, 
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rate from tuberculosis, he said, corre- 
sponds in a remarkable degree with the 
increase in hospital facilities, and in cer- 
tain instances the decline in the death 
rate is in surprisingly exact proportion 
to the increased facilities for institutional 
Care: 

Herbert P. Lansdale, secretary of the 
shroviuy, Mi GA. and/ralson of athe 
Troy Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, reviewed the results of the 
work in his city from the beginning. 
The death rate from tuberculosis, he said, 
has been decreased seventeen per cent, 
while the general death rate has been de- 
creased proportionately, a fact which 
suggested the results that might be ob- 
tained if every citizen of Troy should 
join in the efforts to prevent disease. 

The morning session was devoted to 
reading papers by delegates. The speak- 
ers dwelt upon the extent of tuberculosis 
in different industries. John L. Cahill, 
‘chairman of the health committee of the 
New York Typographical Union No. 6, 
‘called special attention to the necessity 
for the enforcement of the state labor 
‘laws relating to the ventilation of com- 
posing and press rooms. A more explicit 
wording of some of the sections is nec- 
essary, he said, and suggested that an 
examination of the minute prohibitions 
of the German and English sanitation 
laws would not be at fault. The print- 
ers’ trade, Mr. Cahill stated, including 
that of pressmen, is still notoriously un- 
healthful ranking third in the mortality 
from tuberculosis. Dr. James Alexan- 
der Miller, he declared, who in co-opera- 
tion with a committee examined 200 
members of the New York Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6 for statistical purposes 
two years ago, reported a very high per- 
centage of tuberculosis; and out of 7,000 
persons employed at setting type 1,600 
were found to be suffering from the dis- 
ease in incipient or advanced forms. 
This particular susceptibility to tubercu- 
losis by persons engaged in the printing 
trades was attributed largely by Dr. Mil- 
ler to unsanitary shop conditions. Mr. 
Cahill said that at the last convention 
of the International Typesetters’ Union 
it was suggested that the unions demand 
a high scale of wages for unhealthful 
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shops. He also informed the delegates 
that the International Printers’ Union 
has recently appointed a committee on 
tuberculosis. 

John J. Flynn, of Brooklyn, represent- 
ing the metal polishers, spoke of the dif- 
ficulty of enforcing the factory labor 
laws, and emphasized the necessity of 
compelling employers to comply strictly 
with their requirements by providing a 
severe penalty for each violation. The 
death rate from tuberculosis among metal 
polishers, he said, is sixty per cent. 

The home work system was the sub- 
ject of a paper read by John J. Manning, 
general secretary of the Shirt Waist and 
Laundry Workers, Troy, N. Y. He 
brought out the evils of the home work 
system and its significance as a source 
of tuberculous and other infection. Mr. 
Manning named several trades in which 
the possibility of infection through the 
home work system is more or less certain, 
among them the clothing, artificial flower, 
candy, and collar and cuff industries. 
Speaking of the latter, he said: 


The city of. Troy enjoys the unenviable 
reputation of having the highest death rate 
from tuberculosis of any city in the state; 
and when one-passes through some of the 
factories and notes the many modern labor 
contrivances and improved sanitary condi- 
tions there can be but one conclusion, and 
that is that the home work system, as ap- 
plied to this industry, has furnished its full 
quota to the high death rate from tubercu- 
losis and other contagious and infectious 
diseases. 


Phillip V. Danahy .of the labor de- 
partment of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation reviewed health conditions in 
the cigar-making industry. 

At the close of the conference a reso- 
lution was adopted recommending to the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that one day’s session 
of its convention, to be held in Toronto 
in December, be devoted to a similar con- 
ference. 


NEW BUILDING FOR 
ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 


The St. Louis Provident Association 
has sold its present headquarters located 
at Sixteenth and Washington avenue, for 
$150,000, and plans are now in prepar- 
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ation for the erection of the new head- 
quarters building at 2,221 Locust street, 
four blocks west of its present location. 
The estimated cost of the new building 
is about $65,000. It is to be completed 
by the middle of May, 1910. W. H. 
McClain, president of the association, 
is already arranging a dedication pro- 
gram during the meeting of the next 
“National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

The building is fifty feet wide by 156 

feet .long, and extends from Locust 
street to St. Charles street. The basement 
will be used for storage purposes, for 
the engine and boiler rooms, cheap baths 
(five cents), and storage of the surplus 
stock of groceries, clothing and furniture 
and other supplies. The first floor will 
be given over to administration rooms, 
containing on one side of the central 
hall the general manager’s office, visit- 
ing nurse department, the room and desk 
for investigators, the interview room 
_and extending still farther back across 
a lateral hall, a commodious waiting 
room for men and women. 

On the other side of the main hall will 
be the cashier’s and the stenographer’s 
offices, and store rooms for groceries and 
clothing. The second floor will contain 
rooms in suites which will be rented to 
organizations doing charity work and 
also rooms for women, as the associa- 
tion cares for a great many homeless 
women and girls who are out of em- 
ployment. The rear portion of this floor 
_will contain a dining room which will 
accommodate sixty people and a kitchen. 

The third floor will have in front a 
large assembly room and four offices. 
Back of these on one side of the main 
hall will be the sewing room for both 
hand and power sewing, and behind 
that will be the laundry. On the other 
side of the hall will be the day nursery 
and kindergarten. Each of the various 
rooms will have all the necessary facili- 
ties for work. 


ART EXHIBITS 
IN SOCIAL CENTERS 


Rochester’s Social Centers in the pub- 
lic schools which are attracting so much 
attention owing to the unique service 
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they are performing for the community? 
will be expanded during the coming win- 
ter to include art exhibitions in the 
different school buildings where the cen- 
ters are held. The Board of Education, 
which regards the educational value of 
the proposal as justifying itself, has given 
its consent to the new feature. George 
L. Herdle, president of the Rochester 
Art Club, has become interested and has 
agreed to draw up a prospectus, inform 
artists of the plan and arrange for ex- 
hibitions. At present it is proposed to 
hold the exhibit for three months—Janu- 
ary, February and March. 


NEW EDITOR FOR 
DELINQUENT DEPARTMENT 


O. F. Lewis, secretary of the Finance 
Committee of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, has been appointed 
editor of the Delinquent Department of 
THE Survey to succeed the late Samuel 
J. Barrows, who for years held that posi- 
tion. Mr. Lewis’s knowledge of penolo- 
gy and vagrancy gained through special 
study, and practical work in the Joint 
Application Bureau of New York city, 
qualifies him particularly for this posi- 
tion. Readers of this magazine will 
remember the series of articles that he 
has prepared for THE Survey on differ- 
ent phases of vagrancy and penology. 
He is a member of the American Prison 
Association. 


GIVIL’ SERVICE: SUCCESS 
IN CHICAGO LIBRA- 
RIANSHIP 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Director Chicago Public Library 


The appointment of Henry E. Legler 
as librarian of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, and his acceptance of the position 
have great public significance. For it is 
the first appointment to the librarianship 
of a great library to be made under the 
civil service law. This method of ap- 
pointment is not in favor among the 
leaders of the library service of the coun- 


14 description of Rochester's social centers 
appeared in THr Survey of August 7, 1909, under 
the title The Little Red School House. It was 
by Edward J. Ward, supervisor of Rochester’s 
playgrounds. 
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try and is even resented with some bit- 
terness by certain of them as an unwar- 
rantable interference with library eff- 
ciency and a lowering of the professional 
status and standards of librarians. The 
Illinois civil service law, however, left 
the directors of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary no option other than to make the 
very best possible use of it. Fortunately 
both the members of the board and the 
civil service commissioners felt confident 
that the application of its provisions and 
spirit could be so applied that men of 
high standing and qualifications could 
submit to its tests without loss of profes- 
sional standards. In order to assure this, 
the civil service commissioners went 
about their delicate task with clear in- 
sight into the situation and generous 
breadth of view in applying the law.} 
Applicants for the position were not com- 
pelled to assemble, but were required 
only to submit testimonials of their qual- 
ifications and achievements. When nine- 
teen applications had thus been made, the 
same information regarding the Chicago 
Public Library and the city of Chicago 
was sent to each of the candidates and 
the same task was set for all, namely, to 
write an essay embodying a professional 
judgment of the proper administration 
of that library. Guarantee was given 
that only the names of the successful 
competitors would be published in hope 
that to pass such an examination would 
be considered a professional asset. The 
examining board appointed by the Civil 
Service Commission consisted of Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of Congress, Clement 
Walker Andrews, librarian of the John 
Crerer Library of Chicago, Frank P. 
Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, and Howard O. Sprogle, attor- 
ney for the Civil Service Commission. 
The public service rendered by these ex- 
pert librarians is highly appreciated, and 
their thorough-going report helps mark 
this appointment as epoch-making. They 
found no difficulty in unanimously rating 
the essays but they differed on the order 
of the three highest applicants as de- 
termined by character, education and ex- 
perience. These qualifications could be 
estimated by the examiners only in ac- 


1S°e THE SURVEY, July 24. 1009, for the official de- 
tails of this examination. 


cordance with their varying views and 
their personal knowledge of the candi- 
dates. There was, perhaps, a trace of 
professional bias against the civil service 
method of appointment in the examin- 
ers’ statement, that “none among the 
nineteen candidates were as clearly pre- 
eminent for this position as other per- 
sons who might be available.” This 
judgment, however, must stand the test 
of the results which follow the choice 
of librarian according to the ratings of 
the examiners. 

There are many things to justify the 
approval given without dissent in Chi- 
cago to the appointment of Mr. Legler 
as peculiarly adapted to meet the com- 
plex and exacting demands of the pres- 
ent situation and opportunity of the pub- 
lic library. 

First “Of all Mr. Legler’s adeals; 
achievements, and experience in his va- 
ried library service are directly in line 
with the recommendations of the expert 
advisory commission appointed last April 
“to inquire into the present condition of 
the Chicago Public Library and to sug- 
gest such improvements in the adminis- 
tration and extension of the library ser- 
vice as may be prompted by their in- 
quiry into the management and work of 
this library and other libraries with which 
it may be compared.” The recently ren- 
dered report of this commission,? which 
was nominated by the librarian of Con- 
gress and the presidents of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, urges the establishment of twen- 
ty-five branches, the effort to secure en- 
dowments. and bequests to supplement 
the present inadequate income from the 
tax levy, the extension of co-operation 
with the public schools and recreation 
centers under the charge of the Park 
Commission, (a plan that has been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated) ; the establishment 
of a children’s department, in the lack 
of which the Chicago: Public Library 
stands almost alone among cities of its 
rank; the enlargement of its work for 
the foreign speaking population, more ef- 
fective co-operation with other libraries, 
museums and similar private agencies, 
publicity through the public press, de- 
scriptive bulletins, lectures, story hours 


1 See THE SURVEY for July 24, 1909, p, 582. 
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for the children and letters to teachers, 
pupils, clubs and those at work in the 
_professions and industries. An immedi- 
ate campaign was urged for the crea- 
tion of public sentiment toward utilizing 
for library purposes a part of the funds 
available under the Illinois mayors’ bonds 
_. bills. 

In addition to his recognized techni- 
cal qualifications and his literary tastes 
and ability as attested by his authorship, 
Mr. Legler’s training and achievements 
peculiarly fit him to carry out not only 
the policy thus outlined, but his own still 
farther reaching ideals of library service. 
He was for fourteen years the success- 
ful superintendent of public schools in 
Milwaukee. He organized and conducted 
the first administration of the extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin. 
As secretary of the Free Library Com- 
mission of that state he has furnished 
almost every hamlet in the common- 
wealth not only with books but with 
educational inspiration and _ facilities. 
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His promotion of library extension by 
platform speeches, newspaper writing 
and personal influence attests his popu- 
larity. His experience in framing and 
securing library legislation has been 
marked by great success in Wisconsin. 

His prompt acceptance of the appoint- 
ment and his early entrance upon the 
field of his great opportunity assure an 
extension of library service such as has 
rarely, if ever, been realized in America. 

The coincidence of the removal of the 
American Library Association’s head- 
quarters from Boston to the Chicago 
Public Library building and the coming 
of Mr. Legler promises to fulfill his pre- 
diction, written before his appointment 
and printed on another page of THE 
Survey, that Chicago is to become the 
chief library extension center. 

The friends of civil service register 
Mr. Legler’s appointment as the greatest 
practical achievement of the merit law in 
the most exacting sphere in which it has 
ever been called upon to operate. 
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GHICGAGO—THE GHIEF*LI 
BRARY EXTENSION 
CENTER 


HENRY E. LEGLER 
Librarian of the Chicago Public Library 


By the transfer of the American Li- 


brary Association headquarters from 
Boston to Chicago and the  inci- 
dental grouping of a number of 
related organizations; with the close 


co-operation of the strong state li- 
brary commissions of the Middle West, 
and the cordial sympathy of a progressive 
management controlling the policy of 
the ‘public library, Chicago will become 
the most active center of library exten- 
sion in the world. For suitable and well- 
located headquarters, the American Li- 
brary Association is indebted to the hos- 
pitality of the Chicago Public Library 
trustees. The offices will be in charge of 
the secretary of the association, Chalmers 
Hadley, until recently executive officer 
of the Indiana Library Commission. On 
a national scale Mr. Hadley will conduct 
work similar to that pursued within state 
limits by the library commission and simi- 
lar agencies now maintained by twenty- 
eight commonwealths. 

Under the stimulus imparted by 
trained state field workers, and the en- 
couragement of gifts amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars, the multiplication of pub- 
lic libraries within the last decade has 
been surprising. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion has been engaged the past year in 
collecting statistics covering this field, and 
the results are contained in a bulletin re- 
cently issued in advance of the annual 
report. Incomplete as the returns were, 
they show that the number of public, so- 
ciety and school libraries having 1,000 
volumes and over is in excess of 8,000. 
Counting the smaller libraries, which are 
growing gradually towards this mini- 
mum, doubtless the libraries open to the 
public approximate 12,000. 

Taking into account the larger libraries 
only (5,000 volumes and over) number- 
ing somewhat more than 2,000, the re- 
turns show a total book strength of 12,- 
000,000 bound volumes. The total income 
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of half this number of libraries reporting 
is given as nearly $10,000,000, 444 of 
them having permanent endowments ag- 
gregating $28,500,000 and 509 owning 
buildings aggregating in value $36,400,- 
000. 

Large as these totals seem, they ex- 
clude the thousands of smaller libraries, 
concerning which statistics have been 
non-procurable, or not obtainable in de- 
tail. It is among these latter that the 
active work of the American Library As- 
sociation will prove most effective. The 
aid rendered will comprise professional 
advice, the use of suggestive material, 
loan of samples, building plans, ete. 
Communities at present unprovided with 
public libraries and desirous of estab- 
lishing them will receive full information 
regarding procedure by the most ap- 
proved and tried methods. 

The most important work allied with 
the activities of the American Library 
Association is that managed by its pub- 
lishing board. Starting twenty years ago 
with meager resources, chiefly as a co- 
operative venture for issuing literature of 
professional interest, it has become a 
large publishing concern, having to its 
credit a notable series of bibliographical 
books, and aids designed for library 
workers in general. These include a 
Guide. to Reference Books, designed to 
help library assistants, library school 
students and teachers gaining a knowl- 
edge of reference books; A. L. A. In- 
dex to General Literature, which does 
for general literature what Poole does 
for periodicals, indexing some 6,000 vol- 
umes comprising collections on essays, 
books on travel, general history, reports 
and publications of boards, dealing with 
e“ucation, labor, health, etc.; A. L. A. 
Portrait Index, which furnishes a guide 
to 120,000 portraits contained in printed 
books and periodicals; Small Library 
Buildings, showing plans with dimen- 
sions, cost of construction and contain- 
ing suggestions for exteriors and interi- 
ors; many books of a strictly technical 
character, dealing with classification, 
cataloging, etc., and a series of book lists 
helpful in selection; A monthly period- 
ical, A. L. A. Book List, sifts the im- 
mense mass of books that issue currently 
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from the press, and furnishes book com- 
mittees and libraries with an annotated 


and evaluated buying list of current. 


books suitable for small libraries. There 
is also published, mainly as missionary 
material, a series of tracts on such sub- 
jects as these: How to Start a Library; 
Traveling Libraries; A Village Library; 
Training for Librarianship; Why Do We 
Need a Public Library? 

Since its establishment with a small 
membership, during the centerinial year, 
thirty-three years ago, the American Li- 
brary Association has vitally affected the 
development of that branch of education 
which centers in the public library. Only 
by comparing conditions today with what 
they were a quarter of a century ago, 
can some idea be gained of the tre- 
mendous improvement in library condi- 
tions. As recently summarized by a well 
known librarian, 


the opening of shelves and stack room to 
readers was a great step forward while the 
development in reference library facilities 
has been of incalculable value to the stu- 
dent. One of the most important advances 
that has been made is the recognition of the 
child as a possible beneficiary of the pub- 
lic library. Recognizing the right of the 
adult reader to an undisturbed use of the 
reading rooms, the library of this later day 
provides a children’s room in which are to 
be found tables and chairs suited to the age 
and size with shelves filled with books 
adapted to their needs and understanding. 
Here will be found pictures illustrative of 
courses of reading, under the supervision of 
the children’s librarian, a most important 
member of the staff, who is doing so much 
to teach the young mind how to read, what 
to read, and, above all else, how to think. 

This department of the library has the 
very closest affiliation with the teacher of 
the public school, co-operation with which 
has done so much towards a more complete 
and national education. 


For this betterment, the American Li- 
brary Association stands, and for much 
of it the collective effort of its members 
has been responsible. Its purposes are 
summed up in its own official announce~ 
ment : 


1. By organization and force of members 
to effect needed reform and improvements, 
most of which could not be brought about 
by individual effort. 

2. By co-operation, to lessen labor and ex- 
pense of library administration. 

3. By discussion and comparison, to util- 
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ize the combined experiments and experi- 
ence of the profession in perfecting plans 
and methods, and in solving difficulties. 

4. By meetings and correspondence, to 
promote acquaintance and esprit de corps. 


THE EXPANDING Y. M.C.A. 


ROBERT... NILE 


Emphasis on the so-called modern 
Christian social message expressed in 
various forms of social service, again 
marked the program of the Summer In- 
stitutes at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 
These summer institutes, as also those 
at Lake Geneva, Wis. ; Lake Couchiching, 
Ont., and at other points, are training 
centers for employed officers of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Besides training in the principles and 


-methods of religious work, each of these 


institutes, especially the one at Silver 
Bay, is placing increasing stress on so- 
cial service. ; 
Consequently, in addition to technical 
courses of study, much time was given 
to the study of special problems: pover- 
ty, immigration, public health, juvenile 
courts, educational reform, industrial ed- 
ucation, public recreation, rural improve- 
ment and civic reform. A visit from 
Governor Hughes with a talk on good 
citizenship was an occasion of special in- 
terest. Courses in eugenics and statistical 
measurements for advanced students in 
physical training indicate another ad- 
vance. The interest in community sur- 
vey showed an increasing scientific spirit 
among leaders. Special mention may be 
made of the careful studies, in the brief 
time at disposal, of adolescence in rela- 
tion to citizenship, of civic training and 
social righteousness, of recreational life 
of industrial communities, and of relig-' 
ious education along pedagogical lines. 
This training center at Silver Bay 
closed its seventh season after reaching 
the high-water mark, with over 500 stu- 
dents enrolled under the leadership of 
115 instructors and leaders. The im- 
portance attached to special training 1s 
best indicated, perhaps, by the registra- 
tion for a two weeks’ course, six days a 
week, five or more hours a day in class 
work alone, of sixty senior general sec- 
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retaries carrying advanced courses in 
technical and general subjects pertaining 
to the administration and extension of 
their work. 

The summer school is a unique and 
growing institution combining under one 
head several allied groups denominated: 
city, boy’s work, army and navy, county 
and railroad secretaries, and physical, ed- 
ucational and religious work directors. 
Each has its own faculty of technical 

. specialists, all uniting, however, on 
certain features. Certificates are granted 
to students satisfactorily completing three 
seasons’ work and passing the regular ex- 
aminations. The program is a heavy 
one—six days a week, from five to eight 
hours a day in class work, and in addi- 
tion, general lectures and conferences. A 
score of permanent: buildings house the 
institutes. Over 3,000 lectures and class 
sessions were held which compared very 
favorably in quality and quantity of 
work done with the records of some 
large universities of the country. A lay- 
men’s conference for a week and a group 
of selected older boy leaders from vari- 
ous cities added to the complexity of the 
program. 

One of the big questions of the con- 
ference, attended by prominent lay- 
churchmen from all over the country, 
was, “How shall the men of the churches 
be identified with present social welfare, 
social improvement and philanthropic en- 
terprise.”’ The conclusion was reached 
that men’s church clubs, properly organ- 
ized, should become directly identified 
with these movements, for instance, 
either definitely promoting or definitely 
supporting, if need be, or assuming the 
financial responsibility, at least in part, 
of charity organizations, leaving admin- 
istration in the proper hands. 

The present status of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is the result of a 
considerable period of growth and ad- 
aptation in ideals and methods. Passing 


gradually from an institution which en- 
deavored to minister almost wholly to the 
personal spiritual needs of young men, 
it has adapted its methods and organiza- 
tion to meet new problems as they have 
arisen. At all times it has considered 
itself the supplementary agency of the 
church, school, and home, but for the 
most part it has walked alone, endeavor- 
ing by its works to justify its existence: 

Today, however, the association, like 
other institutions, feels the pulse of great 
social movements. It is endeavoring to 
act as the strong arm of the church, re- 
alizing her problems and helping her 
solve them. For this reason it is taking 
an active part in the laymen’s movement, 
on which church leaders place much 
hope. It aims to supplement the public 
schools and it is intensely concerned to 
find ways and means of ministering to 
industrial workers’ needs. It sees the 
momentous difficulties which congested 
populations, industrial communities and 
large sections of foreign-born present, 
and endeavors to co-operate with other 
agencies in improving or ameliorating 
conditions. On the other hand, it seeks 
to conserve the institutions peculiar to 
rural communities and small towns and 
in their interest. It works, in fact, with 
all agencies that make for social welfare. 

All of this, together with the fact the 
association is growing yearly in influence, 
building investments, membership, and 
money expended, makes absolutely neces- 
sary that special training for its paid offi- 
cers which the summer institutes aim to 
provide. The latest figures show the 
association membership to be 456,927; 
property values $62,816,650 with an in- 
crease of $5,500,000 during the past year; 
current expenses for the year, $7,619,- 
553; committee members, 63,081, and 
paid officers, 2,687. These figures alone 
indicate, in part, the demand for well 
trained service. 
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THE SOIL IN WHICH REPEATERS GROW 


LOUISE MONTGOMERY 


Mary Loukofski, twelve years old, 
awoke suddenly one Monday morning 
and sat upright in bed. Was it school- 
time? Mother was gone and the fra- 
grant odor of boiling coffee filled the two 
rooms. That meant it was past seven 
o’clock, for mother always left the house 
promptly at seven. The little brothers 
were asleep, but that told her nothing. 
They often overslept, especially on Mon- 
day morning, and brought upon her the 
penalty of carrying home notes from the 
teacher. She sprang out of bed and 
looked out of the window. The pint 
bottle of milk was there on the door- 
step. It was certainly time to be up. 

She began to dress hastily, stopping 
to shake, coax or scold the three young- 
er children who were not easily convinced 
that another morning had dawned. Then 
she opened the pint bottle of milk, care- 
fully measured a tablespoonful for each 
one of four heavy white cups, added a 
liberal quantity of sugar from the glass 
jar on the table, and poured out the 
steaming coffee. Four thick slices of 
bread from the baker’s loaf, spread with 
lard and sprinkled with sugar—and the 
breakfast was ready. 

Mary was in her place before the last 
bell rang, for Mary was “a good child,” 
so the teacher said, “though strangely 
nervous and two years below the normal 
grade for children of her age.” Mary’s 
nervousness grew to the point of com- 
manding attention, and so it happened 
one day that she was sent to the school 
medical inspector for a special examina- 
tion. It was a cruel record for a child 
of twelve years—enlarged glands in the 
neck, a weak spot in the right lung, an 
irregular pulse, six decaying teeth, and 
defective vision. The doctor added that 
the child was thin and anaemic, a vic- 
tim of malnutrition doubtless due to im- 
proper feeding. 

It was not long before Mary became 
one of 200 children, boys and girls from 
seven to fifteen years of age, who were 
selected for a special study because they 
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were listed in one of the Chicago public 
schools as from one to three years below 
the normal grade for children of their 
age, although not mentally deficient. It 
was discovered that Mary was not an 
exceptional case. Of the 200 children, 
183 had enlarged glands in the neck, 198 
had uncared for and decaying teeth, 122. 
showed hypertrophy of one or both ton- 
sils, 117 revealed either positive or sus- 
picious findings in the lungs, 73 suffered 
from orthopedic defects and 28 from 
some affection of the ear. An examina- 
tion of the heart disclosed 22 with or- 
ganic heart disease, 43 with an irregu- 
lar pulse, and 86 with hemic murmurs. 
External diseases of the eye claimed 45 
children, and in addition to this number 
89 were found with defective vision. The 
height and weight of each child were 
compared with similar figures compiled 
by Roach for all nationalities in the 
schools of Boston. In the comparison 
this group fell below Roach’s figures in 
weight but rose a very little above them 
in height. 

In conclusion, the doctor’s verdict was 
that the physical condition of the chil- 
dren as a group was sufficient to account 
for their retarded position in the school. 
It remained to account for the physical 
condition. 

The facts given below, setting forth 
something of the social and economic 
conditions surrounding each child, were 
secured before the financial depression 
of 1907 which, if taken into considera- 
tion, would decrease the wage average 
and increase the number having recourse 
to public charity. Both rents and wages 
represent the average under what are 
called “normal conditions.” The 200 
children were found in 168 families. The 
American-born numbered 184, Chicago 
being the birthplace of 179 of this num- 
ber. Among the foreign-born Russia 
furnished 1, Greece 1, Germany 2, Bohe- 
mia 3, Hungary 4, Poland 5. Among the 
parents 18 only were American-born. 

Six women whose husbands _ had 
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dropped all family obligations and left 
them to support themselves, seven men 
who were permanently disabled or 
“played out” before reaching middle age, 
twenty-five widows untrained and ill- 
equipped for the industrial, struggle, and 
fifty-one day laborers whose average 
wage was $1.66 a day, furnished 110 of 
the 200 children. The Damocles sword 
hanging over this group of wage earners 
was the constant fear of “losing the job.” 
They had never kept any accurate ac- 
count of “slack times,’ when work is 
scarce or they are laid off at one place 
and lose time before another can be se- 
cured. The report of the number of 
idle weeks during the year varied from 
four to fourteen. All agreed that any 
average made on the basis of the daily 
wage accredited to them, regardless of 
the number of idle weeks, could not con- 
vey the whole truth of the situation. 

When the woman who has a family to 
support is turned into the breadwinner, 
the struggle for existence is often tragic. 
The widowed, the deserted, and those 
whose husbands had fallen by the way, 
no longer a support but a burden to be 
carried, turned to cleaning, laundry 
work, and boarders, though an occasional 
daring one opened a small store. As the 
woman unaided rarely earned more than 
$1.50 a day, the children were put to 
work as soon as the law would allow. 
Those of school age frequently suffered 
from the lack of the mother’s care. 
Mary’s mother was one of the twenty- 
five widows. She washed and ironed 
nine hours a day on six days of the week 
for a sum total of nine dollars. On Sun- 
days she washed, ironed and mended 
their own clothes and put the rooms in 
order. Of course cooking was out of 
the question, so baker’s goods and cheap 
canned foods had long been a necessity 
to her. Sometimes she thanked God 
that one child had died. Even among the 
women who had husbands quite steadily 
employed, there were few who had not 
been obliged to seek at intervals some 
means of adding to the insufficient wage, 
and in every family the time when the 
children would be able to work was 
awaited eagerly. 

With low wages rent becomes the cen- 
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ter of the struggle to make ends meet. 
Whatever happens, rent must be paid, 
for there are no “slack periods” in the 
business of the average landlord. This 
group paid an average of $8.30 a month 
for four rooms. Taking the year around, 
rent consumed more than one-fifth of 
the income, leaving an inadequate 
amount to cover food, heat, light and 
clothes, to say nothing of incidental ex- 
penses or the possible cost of sickness 
and death. For death had to be reckoned 
with. - Approximately six children had 
been born into each family, but death 
had claimed one in every six. In the 
light of these facts it is not surprising 
to find that twenty-six of this group had 
been obliged at some time to turn to the 
Bureau of Charities for aid, although 
recourse to public charity is usually the 
last rather than the first thought of the 
working man and woman. 

In industrial neighborhoods the rent 
is usually high in proportion to wages, 
but the laborers have no redress. The 
demand for house room is often greater 
than the supply because the need of liv- 
ing near the place of employment is im- 
perative with the majority, who cannot 
afford either the time or the carfare 
required to live at a distance. This con- 
dition sometimes leads the working man 
to feel that to own a small house. may 
in the end be cheaper than to rent one. 
In spite of the low wage and interrupted 
employment, nineteen property owners: 
were found in this group—that is, there 
were nineteen men who had the courage 
to borrow money and run the risk of los- 
ing the mortgaged home. The four-room 
cottage worth $1,200, or the two-story 
tenement valued at $3,000, was consid- 
ered the most desirable property. The 
ownership of the latter was sometimes 
undertaken by the buoyant young fellow: 
who argued that such a house would pay 
for itself in rents and be an unfailing 
source of support in old age. Yet when 
it came to paying for these homes and 
meeting the interest on borrowed capital 
from the wages of day labor, the -sacri- 
fices involved were so great as to arouse 
the suspicion that ownership under such: 
conditions had a doubtful value. One 
woman frankly confessed that during: 
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more than one winter her children had 
insufficient food and clothing because 
of the constant pressure of payments 
that must be met. The only alternative 
was to sustain a heavy loss and they 
could not bear to give up. In the same 
moment she admitted that her children 
were backward in school and she often 
wondered why. Another woman told 
of the fourteen years of overwork and 
meager living required to complete the 
payments on a two-story house. She 
furnished two children for the retarded 
list and has a third sickly child at home. 

These instances are given merely to 
show that the possession of a mortgaged 
house does not secure a higher standard 
of living than that which obtains among 
the laborers who rent. The man who 
could afford nothing better for a family 
of eight than the four rooms in the rear 
of the tenement he called his own, and 
this too in spite of the twenty-four dol- 
lars a month he collected from three ten- 
ants, is a fairly typical case. Of course 
the time may come when the property 
owner is able to enlarge his standards 
of living, but it often comes too late. 
Habits have become fixed and the grow- 


ing children have suffered. The tragedy. 


back of these struggles is the constant 
fear in the mind of the laborer that the 
time will come when he will be unable to 
work. 

In sixty-seven families the average 
daily wage was $2.25 and employment 
more stable, but even here allowance had 
to be made for idle periods. The stand- 
_ard of living was naturally a little higher, 
although the general housing conditions 
of the neighborhood are such that the 
increase in wages gave them compara- 
tively little choice in the selection of their 
homes. They paid an average rent of 
$8.40 a month for four or five rooms. 
Five children had been born into each 
family, one less than in each family of 
the first group, and in the total number 
death claimed but one child in ten. Four- 
teen had been obliged during an emer- 
gency to turn to public charity. Nine- 
teen were paying a heavy price for the 
privilege of calling a mortgaged house 
their own. This group furnished seven- 
ty-five of the total number of retarded 
children. 
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Fifteen children remained to be locat- 
ed. They were found among the “capi- 
talists’”—eight storekeepers who traded 
in shoes, meat, groceries, fruit, candy and 
school supplies, and four saloon keepers. 
They lived in the four or five rooms back 
of the place of business which they 
owned at the customary sacrifices. The 
income rose. and fell with the general 
prosperity and depression of the neigh- 
borhood, and the standard of living was 
not higher than that of the second group. 

Every generation receives from the 
past its inheritance of social ideals. To 
attempt to dislodge any one of them 
often requires little less than a popular 
revolution. One of the present day sur- 
vivals of the past is the common notion 
that a working man and his family 
should live comfortably on fifty dollars 
a month and lay by something for a 
rainy day. The following budget was 
obtained from an intelligent woman in 
the community under consideration. She 
has full command of her husband’s 
wages and “manages” for their family 
of four children. This budget met the 
approval of so many mothers similarly 
situated that it is given without change. 
The expenditures by the month were: 


EVUOIU ware hte eerste Ronse eheteaalie faa Oe $8.50 
PCAC AN Cpl Sty eo pkee oaueviate ecetee teeuaoke re 5.00 
Camry ete 4 Sind Heke enhee oe eee a irelone 10.00 
GOCETICS*: Cacia ciate ar aeteike oe eateeee ene 14.00 
Milke (three. pintssdaily )) <...2% costes 3.30 
PROOTE ences wot aeyotesus asin oleae oexe agae ensues 1.00 
SOA ah See aeaa a ciate GerCne aisine cloteyota enckonatotere 25 
@UNCHiga deme Me iolo Raker We ae awternet acne ets 50 
PMSUTA TICE Be tase aseene aiesrmrtte stele bole 1.00 
Clothes, sickness and incidentals..... 6.45 

Rota lets eints ere el vrei Soke ce eret mere $50.00 


No margin for the possible sickness 
of the bread winner, and none for out 
of work periods. No item for amuse- 
ments or carfare. The woman explained 
that they could not afford to go. any- 
where and had not in years spent a dime 
for an entertainment of any kind. Her 
husband insisted on having his life in- 
sured and thought they had better sur- 
tender the amusement money to that. 
She herself knew it was wicked to live 
and give nothing to the church. The 
dollar for beer covered the cost of what 
her husband required at one meal daily. 
He had no extra indulgences in the shape 
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of either liquor or tobacco. She did not 
know what she should do if he were like 
most men, wanting three and four dol- 
lars a month to spend on himself, for 
it was all she could do to pay the meat 
bill. She never bought steaks, except 
the round, and did not indulge in roasts 
or chops. Three pints of milk were not 
enough for the children so she always 
had to give them tea or coffee at two 
of their meals. Finally, the amount left 
for clothes and incidental expenses was 
so small that she had to cut down the 
meat and groceries on the months when 
one of the family needed a new pair of 
shoes. 

During the last ten years both at home 
and abroad there has been a growing 
interest in the development of the com- 
mon school child. In 1888 England ap- 
poiuted a commission to consider the 
physical defects of school children and 
their probable relation to brain power. 
Psychologists have given prominence to 
the physiological aspects of the problem 
of the backward child, and child study 
departments both in universities and 
public schools have multiplied. Both the 
nurse and the medical inspector are rap- 
idly coming to be a necessary part of the 
public school system and school hygiene 
is one of the topics of the hour. Yet in 
the face of such wage conditions as are 
presented here, there is little force in 
the printed pamphlet setting forth the 
value of milk and urging mothers to buy 
it for their children at seven cents a 
quart. The woman who goes to work 
at seven o'clock in the morning, leaving 
the coffee pot on the stove and a loaf of 
bread on the table for four children who 
must get their own breakfast, is gov- 
erned in part by an ignorance that may 
be overcome, but the strongest factor in 
this situation is her necessity. From 
this necessity at any period in the child’s 
life a fixed habit may be formed. 

Of the 200 children, 198 drank both 
tea and coffee in large amounts twice and 
three times daily. The younger ones 
frankly confessed they could not eat 
without it. Under the present housing 
conditions in which three children must 
habitually sleep in a room that is about 
seven by ten feet and on the dark side 
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of the house, the advice so easily given 
to the anemic child: “Sleep alone in a 
room that gets plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air—” goes the way of much well 
meant advice uttered without knowledge 
of a situation. Of the seventy-four chil- 
dren who suffered from orthopedic de- 
fects, fifty-eight had spinal curvature. 
Many physicians have ascribed this to 
the need of carrying babies at a very 
early age, but there is no item in the 
budget for a nurse-girl to help the over- 
worked mother, and the “incidentals” 
cannot always be stretched to cover the 
cost of a baby carriage. 

It is not the aim of this article to draw 
large conclusions from so limited a num- 
ber of cases. The fact that a child is 
below the normal grade for his age is 
not in itself an evidence of either physi- 
cal or imental defects, for there are other 
causes of retardation, especially in a 
neighborhood where an _ unfamiliarity 
with the English language is a constant 
handicap. The study of the living condi- 
tions of the 200 children who were on 
the retarded list in one public school is 
not conclusive, but it does suggest the 
question to what extent retardation in 
school is due to physical causes that 
have their root in a social and economic 
environment that is daily producing 
bodily deterioration. 

_ In an article entitled, The Money Cost 
of the Repeater, published in the Psy- 
chological Clinic of April 15, Leonard 
P. Ayres, who is in charge of the Back- 
ward Children’ Investigation conducted 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, consid- 
ers the financial side of the problem of 
retarded children. The child who is 
obliged to pass a second year in the 
same grade going over again the ground 
once covered is technically known as a 
“repeater.” This process is necessarily 
a wasteful one. Mr. Ayres has estimat- 
ed the number of repeaters and their cost 
in fifty-five cities of the United States. 
Over 300,000 children are passing the 
second, third or fourth year in the same 
grade at an annual cost of nearly $14,- 
000,000. Approximately there are 45,- 
OI4 repeaters in the public schools of 
Chicago at a cost to the city of $2,1 19,- 
287 annually. These figures are star- 
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tling. Mr. Ayres thinks it is possible 
_to avoid a large part of this expenditure, 
and suggests that the extent of retarda- 
tion may be regarded as one of the sig- 
nificant tests of school efficiency. This 
investigation is a most important contri- 
bution to the study of the problem of the 
retarded child. Never before has the 
public been aware of the enormous cost 
of merely allowing such children to re- 
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peat grades. This should be followed by 
as careful and widespread an inquiry 
into the exact causes of retardation in 
the same schools, for if Mr. Ayres’s sug- 
gestion that the standard of school effi- 
ciency should be measured by the extent 
of retardation is to hold good, then upon 
the public school will rest a responsibili- 
ty for at least a knowledge of the daily 
living conditions surrounding each child. 


ALCOHOL AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


CORA FRANCES STODDARD 


SECRETARY SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE FEDERATION, BOSTON 


Dr. Richard Froelich of Vienna in an 
article published last year in the Chris- 
tian Socialist in outlining the relation of 
drink to delay in social progress, used 
these expressive words: ‘We want to 
create a new social order; to give the 
world a new face. If we really 
want the new world, we must provide the 
- new men to make it.” 
| Recognition of this truth permeated 
the discussions of the Twelfth Congress 
against Alcoholism which met in London 
during the summer. The congress con- 
sidered, of course, only the alcohol ques- 
tion, but it was impossible to separate it 
from other serious problems of the day, 
as it was clear from the evidence given 
that practically no great question of so- 
cial improvement or regeneration can be 
touched in which, sooner or later, the 
relation of alcohol does not have to be 
~ considered. Practically all the papers 
of this congress in which were gathered 
at the invitation of the British govern- 
ment representatives of twenty-six na- 
tional and colonial governments, gave 
evidence of the deterring influence of 
alcohol upon social progress whether re- 
garded from the light of social relations, 
efficiency, physical and moral health, eco- 
nomics, or politics. 

Naturally, perhaps, the relation of 
drink to children had a foremost place in 
the congress deliberations, as it relates 
to the beginning of that regeneration of 
society that Dr. Froelich declared must 
come by providing “new men.” 

Dr. Taav. Laitinen, professor of hy- 
giene at the University of Helsingfors 


reported studies in human families which 
confirmed his long and careful observa- 
tions upon animals, and which showed 
that the birth weight and subsequent 
eight months’ development of children 
of drinkers averaged less in a group of 
over 20,000 than in the case of children 
of non-drinkers. Poorer hygienic con- 
ditions in home and care afforded by the 
drinking parent. undoubtedly had an in- 
fluence, as well as the alcohol itself in 
producing these results. 

Dr. Karl Graeter, a nerve specialist of 
Basle, Switzerland, gave statistics show- 
ing that from nine per cent up of the 
children of moderate drinkers investigat- 
ed were mentally defective or tubercu- 
lous, and from seventeen per cent up 
of the children of heavy drinkers, as 
against five per cent of the children of 
abstainers. 

Dr. Imri Doczi, a member of the Hun- 
garian Government Commission on AlI- 
coholism, reported that this commission 
found very few school children in that 
country who were abstainers, often not 
one in a school. Of those who were 
given alcoholic drinks by their parents, 
thirty-six per cent were dull and care- 
less; thirteen per cent were incapable 
of prolonged attention; eleven per cent 
were dull of comprehension. As regards 
character, only two per cent of these 
children showed no evil effects. 

To the American listening to this re- 
port, the question inevitably occurred, 
“Do parents thus accustomed to giving 
their children alcoholic drinks, abandon 
the habit when they come to America, 
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and, if not, what will be the effect upon 
our national race and life of men and 
women thus reared?” 

Of this one people (Hungarian) there 
were in the United States in 1900, 145,- 
815 of foreign birth, nearly 90,000 of 
whom were in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth, speaking out 
of a wide acquaintance with homes and 
families, emphasized the deteriorating in- 
fluence of alcohol upon the home life sur- 
rounding the child, the waste of material 
resources, the impairment of dignity.and 
prestige of home and family, the weak- 
ening of family authority, the encourage- 
ment of habits of self-indulgence, thrift- 
lessness and impurity. 

Professor Hercod of Lausanne, point- 
ed out the relation of drink to the ill- 
treatment of children and the unhealth- 
ful physical and moral influences of 
drinking places upon children allowed 
to frequent them, and reviewed the leg- 
islative measures taken by various na- 
tions to lessen this evil. 

Naturally enough, preventive, educa- 
tional temperance work among children 
and youth received thoughtful attention. 
Discussion of the relation of such educa- 
tion and national life and progress, hearty 
appreciation of what has been done in 
all countries and especially in America 
in this direction, the training of teach- 
ers in normal schools and universities, 
the instruction of youth in higher schools, 
colleges and universities were evidences 
of constructive tendencies in building up 
a sturdy race, free from alcohol. 

No time was lost in trying to settle 
the question whether poverty is the catse 
or result of drink. Though varying 


views were presented, it was never denied - 


that the relation is close and may be re- 
garded possibly as a “vicious circle’ of 
cause and effect. Sir Thomas Whitta- 
ker, called attention to what he believed 
to be a fact, that the expenditure for 
drink rises and falls with prosperity and 
that a great difference is to be observed 
between the homes of drinking and ab- 
staining workmen doing the same work 
and receiving the same pay. However, 
he maintained that in general, problems 
of employment are largely questions of 
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capacity. Capable persons create em- 
ployment for themselves and others and 
create demand. Nothing begets incapaci- 
ty like drink. AG 

“Tn considering land ownership, it 
must be remembered,” he said, “that the 
working people of England swallow in 
drink every year, the value of every inch 
of land ‘in the whole island. The 
real cause of social misery is not always 
obvious to the investigator. Social prob- 
lems are complex. But nothing would 
have so great effect as the abolition of 
drink.” 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby of England declared 
that no less than 12,500 widows are 
drink made in Great Britain every 
year, or, taking an average of 3.6 children 
to a family, a total of 45,445 widows and 
children are deprived of the one who 
should have supported the family. 

In that same connection should be 
mentioned Professor Henschen of Stock- 
holm who cited a long list of internation- 
al authorities who have pointed out the 
effect of drink in increasing tuberculosis. 
He, however, traced the connection 
chiefly by way of poverty, on the ground 
that the consumption of alcohol and al- 
coholism leads to poverty, and conse- 
quently to a dangerous crowding in 
dwellings where exposure to tuberculosis 
infection is very great and infection fa- 
vored by unhealthful conditions. 

Judge Pollard of St. Louis, urged his 
probation plan of dealing with court 
drunkenness cases, not only for the sake 
of giving the man a chance to redeem 
himself and become a decent citizen, but 
for the sake of the financial support of 
the family and home. 

The discussion on alcohol and crime, 
of course, reinforced the evidence of 
years as to the close relation between 
crime and drink. The lord chief justice 
of England, Lord Alverstone, declared 
that after forty years at the bar and ten 
years as a judge, he had-no hesitation in 
saying that in ninety per cent of the crime 
in England, drink is a factor. Lieutenant- 
Colonel McHardy of Edinburgh stated 
that in Scotland in 1907, there were 
about 90,000 cases of public disorder due 
to drink. 

The rational explanation of these state- 
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ments was given by Dr. Legrain of Paris, 
who said: “Alcohol produces an in- 
toxication which is only a brief attack 
of lunacy. There is no other term which 
describes the almost instantaneous dis- 
orders which follow the taking of alcohol, 
disorders which impair the judgment, the 
reason, and exactitude of sensation and 
which destroy the will only to install 
brute impulse in its place.” 

“Every inebriate,’ declared Dr. R. 
Welsh Branthwaite, his majesty’s inspec- 
tor under the inebriates act, “is either a 
potential criminal, a burden on public 
funds, a danger to himself and others, or 
a cause of distress, terror, scandal or 
nuisance to his family and those with 
whom he associates. Every inebriate by 
precept, example, neglect of children and 
possibly by direct procreation of his 
species, is contributing to the supply; re- 
producing his like to the detriment of 
national welfare in years to come. 
Greater attention must be given to the 


_inebriate on the ground of humanity for 


_ the sake of the community.” 


To meet these conditions he suggested 
that for the drinker who had not become 
a criminal there should be an officially 
witnessed abstinence pledge; this fail- 
ing, the inebriate should be enabled to 
place himself under the care of a guard- 
jan or in a licensed retreat; in case of 
failure of these measures there should be 
compulsory guardianship or committal 
to a retreat upon the order of certain 
friends. 

For the habitual drinker charged with 
some legal offense Professor Aschaffen- 
berg of Cologne recommends sentence 


to an inebriate home, the length of stay- 


to be determined by efficacy of treat- 
ment; release on a two years’ probation, 
reinternment if the drinker falls back, 
and perpetual custody in an asylum if the 
drinker shows himself to be incurable. 
Consideration of the relation of alcohol 
to public health brought out not only the 
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paper by Professor Henschen already 
mentioned, but a report of recent ex- 
periments by Professor Laitinen upon 
the blood which indicate that “alcohol 
even in comparatively small doses, ex- 
ercises a: prejudicial effect on the protec- 
tive mechanism of the human body,” a 
conclusion of no small importance to so- 
ciety in the strenuous combat with infec- 
tious diseases. 

Karl Kogler of Vienna in a paper on 
Alcoholism and Workmen’s Insurance, 
declared that the degenerative effect of 
alcohol leads to a general increase of 
risks for every class of workmen’s in- 
surance. | 

As a result of a circular issued by the 
Insurance Department of the German 
government to business associations, and 
institutions for disabled members, all 
the business committees of the insurance 
associations recommended that their 
members combat alcoholism. The Cen- 
tral German, Austrian, and Hungarian 
Unions have recommended that mem- 
bers be instructed regarding alcohol and 
that the societies’ physicians constantly 
point out the dangers of alcoholism. 

Sir Thomas Whittaker, as president of 
one of Great Britain’s largest life insur- 
ance companies, stated that their non- 
abstainers were so carefully selected that 
the mortality was less than in other so- 
cieties. Even then, the records of the 
company showed a difference in favor 
of the abstainers of from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent, showing their better 
health, and longevity. 

Practical dealing with the alcohol prob- 
lem in the light of the discussions of this 
congress resolves itself itito essentials of 
all social reform: Popular education as 
to the perils involved, inculcation of re- 
spect for individual and community good, 
elimination of sources of temptation as 
rapidly as possible; cure of the victims 
if attainable; if not, isolation for the sake 
of public order and public welfare. 


JOTTINGS 


American Society for Moral and Sanitary 
Prophylazis.—An important meeting of the 
American Society for Moral and Sanitary 
Prophylaxis will be held at the Academy of 
Medicine, 17 West 48d street, at 8.30 P. M., 
on Thursday, October 14. The meeting will 


consider, in a broad way, the results achieved 
by the movement and the outlook for the 
future. Formal papers will be presented by 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow, president of the 
American society, Dr. Robert N. Willson, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania society, and 
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Dr. Donald R. Hooker, secretary of the 
Maryland _ society. Discussion by Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale University, Dr. James 
T. Walsh, dean of Fordham University, A. 
B. Farquhar of New York, and other promi: 
nent members of the medical profession and 
the laity. : 


Annual Meeting New York C. O. S.—The 
annual meeting of the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York will be 
held in room 306, United Charities Building, 
105 East 22nd street, on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 13, 1909, at 3.15 Pp. mM. 


Kansas City’s New Pavilion.—Kansas 
City, Mo., will have a tuberculosis pavilion, 
the gift of a wealthy citizen. For about 
three years efforts have been made to secure 
some sort of building for tuberculous pa- 
tients, but all have failed. At a recent 
election, an attempt to secure a bond issue 
for a municipal hospital at Leeds did not 
carry. The pavilion followed. It is hoped 
that it will demonstrate the necessity for a 
well-equipped city hospital. 


New Work in Massachusetts——The three 
hospitals for consumptives being built by 
the Massachusetts Commission on Hospitals 
are nearing completion. The one at North 
Reading was opened for patients in the be- 
ginning of September. The hospitals at 
Lakeville and Westfield are advancing rap- 
idly; they will be opened on or before No- 
vember 1 and December 1, respectively. 
Patients in all stages will be received at 
these three hospitals. 

Day camps are being established in Web- 
ster, Waltham, Haverhill, Brockton, and 
Quincy, besides those in Holyoke, -Spring- 
field, Brookline, and other places. A munic- 
ipal tuberculosis hospital at Lawrence, cost- 
ing $14,000, is assured. 


EEDED—By the New York Charity Organization 
Society, 105 East 22d Street, New York City, a 
second-hand typewriter for a young woman un- 

der the care of one of the district offices of the Society. 
She earns her living by writing articles, plays, etce., 
and needs to typewrite them to secure consideration 
by editors. 


N Osteopath (woman) and trained nurse, now 
student in the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, wishes a home in exchange for profes- 

sional services, Write J. M., care THE SURVEY. 


Nurses Training School 
ITALIAN HOSPITAL 


165=173 West Houston St. 
New York City 


A Two-Year Course for Nurses— 
Surgical, Medical, Gynecological 
and Obstetric Clinics. For detazled 
information write to the Superin- 
tendent of the School. 


Courses for Industrial 


School Teachers 


Y an arrangement be- 

tween Simmons College 

and the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union 
of Boston, courses are offered 
for the ensuing year for train- 
ing teachers of 


SALESMANSHIP 
MILLINERY and 
DRESSMAKING 


For Announcement, Address 
Registrar Simmons College, 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


HE Index for Volume 
XXII is now ready. Drop 
us a card if you want one 
sent to you. If you want 
the indexes for a/Z volumes, fil! out 
the blank below and mail to us. 
We mail all Indexes to all Libraries 
without waiting for the request. 
Advance orders taken now for 
bound volumes of X XII which will 
be ready in a few weeks—price $2. 
Send us your issues and we will 
bind them for $1. 


Please enter my name on your mailing 
list to receive all indexes on publication. 


City shat eee 


Please mention THp Survby when writing to advertisers. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY- THE EDITOR 


POSTAL SAVINGS 


Never was the issue between selfish interests and the public good more 
clearly drawn than in the demand for a system of national postal savings and 
the counter-demand that the banks shall be allowed to play the traditional part 
of the dog in the manger. President Taft is himself the spokesman for a postal 
savings system. This is one of the less conspicuous but none the less excellent 
policies that he has carried forward from the previous administration, which was 
thoroughly committed to it by repeated recommendations of the postmaster-general 
and the president. Congress also appeared well disposed towards the plan. This 
is one field in which it is difficult to raise even the technical constitutional dif- 
ficulty, as the Constitution expressly grants to Congress the power to establish 
post offices and post roads, and does not undertake to determine precisely what 
they shall do. It is of course quite conceivable that some one may be found 
to argue that they can do nothing except what the post offices were doing when 
the Constitution was adopted, that any expansion of the functions of the gov- 
ernment in this direction beyond what was actually in the minds of the gentle- 
men who sat in the constitutional convention is not to be tolerated. It would 
be interesting to know what the practical old social economist, Benjamin Franklin, 
who devised and put into operation the revolutionary colonial post office and 
who was a conspicuous figure in the constitutional convention, would have thought 
of such a doctrine. When Franklin was in charge of the mails it was necessary 
to break new ground in a very literal sense, and he has had worthy successors 
who have improved the system from time to time in accordance with the spirit 
in which it was inaugurated by the vigorous young republic. 

The gradual extension of free rural delivery is the most striking indication 
of recent progress, although over a longer period the maintenance of a low 
uniform postal rate for such great distances as must be covered in this country, 
and the perfection of the methods for handling the mails by rail and within the 
offices also compel admiration. We have, however, no parcels post, the four 
arguments against it taking the form, in the saying attributed to John Wana- 
maker when postmaster-general, of the names of the four big express companies. 
We have no telegraph post, the chief obstacles being the still smaller number 
of private telegraph companies. We have no postal savings system, and it 
appears that here again we are confronted not so much with arguments based on 
public policy, as by an organized private interest which arrogates to itself the 
decision as to whether the people shall create their own scheme for receiving 
and safeguarding their small savings. This interest has spoken authoritatively 
in the American Bankers’ Association, it has already made its influence felt in 
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Congress and it has at its command ample facilities for creating its own public 
opinion. 

Why should we have a system of postal savings? Primarily, because as a 
nation we need to cultivate the quality.of thrift. Thrift is an old-fashioned, 
homely virtue not so highly regarded, perhaps, as by our fathers, and it cannot 
be denied that it may be carried to very undesirable extremes. The saving of 
money that should be spent to maintain health or to live decently is a fault to 
be overcome, though it cannot be said to be our besetting sin. The provision 
of convenient and trustworthy facilities for saving helps directly to overcome 
this very fault. The habit of saving small sums encourages thoughtful con- 
sideration of the right expenditure of the money. With a few cents to spend 
choice is very closely limited. When there are a few dollars instead the range 
of choice is extended and the educational process may begin. Thrift is the 
exercise of sound judgment, not the deprivation of necessary and useful things 
for the sake of a useless bank accotint. Thrift implies the strengthening of 
character, the sacrifice of smaller pleasures for larger. Thrift means more of 
the good things of life for the whole family and a savings account contributes 
naturally to its development. There are, it is true, other means of encouraging 
thrift. The proverbial stocking, the privately managed penny bank, the savings 
bank, life insurance, and various schemes of investment, even installment pur- 
chases, may provide the motive and the mechanism for saving. But some 
of these are not safe, some of them are expensive, some of them assume too 
much: capital to start with, and some of them are objectionable because they 
tempt to extravagant and foolish expenditure.. The postal savings bank is 
absolutely safe, it provides for the smallest sums, it involves no advance de- 
cisions about purchases, it pays a moderate rate of interest, and it is at hand 
wherever a postage stamp can be bought. Moreover, even if all the existing 
agencies for the promotion of thrift were above criticism, they are not suffi- 
cient. That many families have their savings bank account is perfectly true, 
but among workingmen’s families the proportion of depositors is small, far too 
small, and through the postal savings bank it can be vastly .increased. The 
account which begins in the post office at a low rate of interest is certain in time 
in a large proportion of cases to grow to an amount which the depositor will 
wish to transfer to a savings bank, where it will remain longer and draw a some- 
what higher rate. The opposition of some officers and directors of savings banks 
is thus shortsighted as well as selfish. 

What is required for the universal cultivation of thrift is opportunity for 
its exercise, rather than exhortation, or instruction, or example, or punishment. 
To provide facilities for the natural and spontaneous exercise of the saving 
instinct is statesmanship. A clear-cut issue is drawn as to whether the national! 
government will give such an illustration of statesmanship. Party platforms 
and candidates’ pledges foreshadow early and definite action on postal savings 
banks. There are no serious arguments against them. The popular demand 
is for them. Their usefulness is beyond question. It remains to be seen 
whether they can be beaten by such influences as have been mustered against 
them. 
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PROBATION WORK 
CALLED SLOVENLY 


Slovenly Probation Work is the head- 
ing under which the New York Sun pub- 
lishes an abstract of a report by the 
commissioners of accounts of New York 
city of its inquiry into the operations of 
the Night Court. The title expresses ac- 
curately and concisely the content of the 
report. This is the second official con- 
demnation of the probation work in these 
courts. In 1905, the late Governor Hig- 
gins appointed a state commission to in- 
vestigate the operations of the probation 
system throughout the state. This com- 
mission, reporting in 1906, severely criti- 
cized the work of probation officers in 
the magistrates’ courts in New York 
city. It found the work of the women 
probation officers ineffective as a rule. 
A large number of the addresses given 
by probationers were fictitious or defec- 
tive. Many of the women were hardened 
offenders; and their manner of life was 
but little affected by probation. The 
work of the police probation officers was 
criticized still more sharply. The com- 
mission stated that in its opinion a ma- 
jority of these officers did practically no 
probation work. The influence of the 
New York city magistrates and others 
was sufficient to prevent the Legislature’s 
adoption of the commission’s recom- 
mendations. 

The findings of the Higgins commis- 
sion have been verified with even greater 
wealth of detail by the commissioners of 
accounts appointed by Mayor McClel- 
lan, who set forth facts which leave no 
escape from the same conclusions. Their 
recommendations include: 

That the use of police officers on proba- 
tion work be discontinued as soon as prac- 
ticable, and that civilians be appointed in 
their stead. 

That in compliance with section 707 of 
the charter male probation officers be as- 
signed to parts of the court rather than to 
individual magistrates. 

That a chief probation officer be appointed 
who shall have general supervision of pro- 
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bation officers and of their work, under the 
direction of and responsible to the board of 
magistrates, ' 

That the work of probation be reorgan- 
ized in a manner calculated to make for 
more equal distribution of cases among pro- 
bation officers. 

That monthly reports be made to each 
magistrate by the chief probation officer 
giving full details concerning those offenders 
in whom the magistrates are severally inter- 
ested, a carbon copy of same to be retained 
in the files of the probation office. 

That the system of card records in use in 
the probation office at the present time be 
revised in a way to give clear and concise 
information at all times concerning each 
probationer, and the results obtained from 
the application of probationary methods. 

That the mayor cause a thorough inquiry’ 
to be made into the matter of probation as 
applied in the courts of both inferior and 
higher criminal jurisdiction throughout the 
city. 

That provision be made by the magis- 
trates, individually or as a board, for the 
investigation of probationers as soon as pos- 
sible after judgment has been rendered, and 
for the detention of such probationers when- 
ever possible, pending the result of such in- 
vestigation. 

That whenever a magistrate may excuse a 
probationer from further reporting to the 
probation officer, a memorandum giving rea- 
sons therefor be filed with the original com- 
plaint by such magistrate and a copy there- 
of filed in the probation office. 


The Page commission, appointed in 
part by the president of the Senate and 
the speaker of the Assembly, and in part 
by Governor Hughes, has had under con- 
sideration the condition of the inferior 
courts of criminal jurisdiction in New 
York city during the past year. Its con- 
clusions will be awaited with interest. 

The Night Court has been established 


but two years and now a similar court in 


the upper part of Manhattan is recom- 
mended. The single court is overcrowd- 
ed. In 1908 one-quarter of all the pris- 
oners brought to the police courts of 
Manhattan and the Bronx were ar- 
raigned at the Jefferson Market Night 
Court. This was due to the fact that 
the majority of the arrests were made 
between 5 and 11 p. M. The efficiency 
87 
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of the police force is weakened by the 
absence from patrol of the officers. who 
making arrests in the outlying districts, 
have long journeys with the prisoners to 
the court, where they are delayed by the 
rush of business. 

The commissioners endorse the recom- 
mendation made by the president of the 
Board of Magistrates, that a statistician 
should be appointed to collate the facts 
and figures of these courts and related 
subjects for the use and guidance of the 
magistrates. Such an officer would play 
an important part in securing a more uni- 
form treatment of similar offenses. A 
position of this kind would give wide 
opportunity to a man who was capable 


of doing more than merely collating - 


facts. 


The report of the commissioners in re- 
gard to the varying treatment of prosti- 
tution cases does not differ from the 
results of an investigation made by the 
Committee of Fourteen prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Night Court, nor from 
the much stronger evidence resulting 
from the use of finger-print records em- 
ployed after the report of the commis- 
sioners of accounts. 


PITTSBURGH CIVIC 
COMMISSION’S PLANS 


The Pittsburgh Civic Commission has 
retained Bion J. Arnold of Chicago, John 
R. Freeman of Providence and Frederick 
Law Olmstead of Boston, as a Board of 
Engineers for the city planning work 
about to be undertaken in that city. An 
exhaustive investigation is planned of 
utility, economic and health problems— 
an investigation that may not “appeal 
to the galleries,’ but .is- rather a 
thorough study of fundamentals. Here 
is a brief outline of what the new board 
hopes to do: 

The freight handling facilities of the 
city will be studied with the view of fore- 
casting the extensions and changes nec- 
essary for handling a far greater bulk 
of local and through freight than that 
which has caused so much congestion in 
the past. The problem of main thorough- 
fares and local passenger railways will 
be examined to develop a plan for: an 
adequate system of such railways. Then 
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it will be necessary to consider the legal 
and financial problems accompanying 
these changes in order to improve the 
present system and to develop a general 
plan of advance. As distinct from the 
main thoroughfares, secondary and local 
streets will be considered from the point 
of view of traffic, real estate develop- 
ment, economy of maintenance, and influ- 
ence upon the health and pleasure of the 
citizens. Parks and playgrounds, pub- 
lic buildings and other public properties 
will be studied from the viewpoint of 
constructive development. The investi- 
gation of the flood problem will be con- 
tinued and a thorough study of water 
supply and sewerage for Pittsburgh’s 
entire industrial district will be made to 
forecast the requirements of the next fifty 
years, at least. The building and health 
regulations and other police powers will 
be investigated to determine what 
changes can be made in administration, 
regulations and taxes. There wili be 
an adequate survey of existing physical 
conditions, and of the financial, legal and 
political situation that has a bearing on 
raising improvement funds. 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S 
WORK VINDICATED 


The principals of Denver’s public 
schools have had an opportunity to reg- 
ister their approval or disapproval of the 
Juvenile Court of their city and the re- 
sults appear most satisfactory to Judge 
Lindsey and the friends of the court. 
Not long ago the superintendent of 
schools sent letters to all of the Denver 
principals asking their opinion of the 
work of the court. The Rocky Mountain 
News says that it was the idea of the 
“interests” to discredit Judge Lindsey’s 
work and that this assault was made 


upon the cause of the juvenile 
court and probation movement, in 
order to hit the judge and neu- 


tralize his recent magazine attack upon 
the lawlessness of Denver’s public serv- 
ice corporations. If the “interests” had 
such a plan in mind it did not work out 
satisfactorily, for at least ninety-five per 
cent of the replies commended the court’s 
work. Nine of the principals refused to 
commit themselves and only six criticized 
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the court for its handling of cases. This 
result is a vindication of Judge Lindsey’s 
work in Denver, and incidentally will 
prove gratifying to juvenile court and 
probation movements the country over. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CIVIC CONFERENCE 


The Massachusetts Civic Conference 
which will be held in Springfield on No- 
vember 9 and Io was established a year 
ago by the Massachusetts Civic League. 
It met with such favorable comment that 
the league has planned to hold one or 
two every year. This year’s meetings 
are to be given over to the city as a 
form of expression, probation, mass boys’ 
clubs as instruments for civic betterment, 
and vocational education. These are all 
live subjects in Massachusetts just now. 

Without consciously saying, “Behold, 
we will so build our city that it will 
have an Elizabethan or a hurlyburly 
_ aspect,” each city is, when finished, as 

much an expression of what there is in 
the people as though the effort had been 
conscious. The fact that most cities have 
affected the hurlyburly style of architec- 
ture does not disprove the idea. It was 
this aspect that led the executive commit- 
tee of the conference to give “the city 
as a form of expression” a place on the 
program in the hope, not that conscious 
effort in any one direction would prevail, 
but that the value of an improved public 
_taste might be seen and possibly some 
time developed. 

Probation, notwithstanding that it has 
been long before the people, is yet a re- 
ticent and undeveloped youth. A pro- 
gressive step was taken when the Proba- 
tion Commission was formed a year ago. 
It is made up of able men who meet and 
easily agree on principles and methods; 
but this does not mean that these princi- 
ples and methods will become effective. 
So probation will always find a place on 
civic conference programs until public 
opinion makes the commission’s agree- 
ments effective. 

Mass boys’ clubs offer a method of uti- 
lizing the gang spirit among boys. That 


this spirit is most effective, if properly - 


directed, was made plain at the first con- 
ference. 
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Vocational education, that is education 
giving ability to do something, will be 
treated from two points of view, the 
commercial and the industrial. This 
form of education is rapidly assuming an 
important place in Massachusetts, but 
public opinion is not crystallized to 
effectiveness. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE CHARITIES CONFERENCE 


The Massachusetts State Conference 
of Charities will meet this year in Bos- 
ton, the session opening on October 19 at 
the Massachusetts School for the Feeble 
Minded at Waverly. Delegates will be 
taken from the North station, Boston, 
by special trolley cars which will leave 
at 1.13 and2p.m. At Waverly at 3 P. M. 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald, superintendent of 
the Massachusetts School for Feeble 
Minded, will speak. Later in the after- 
noon the delegates will return to Bos- 
ton, where the evening session will open 
at 8 p. M. with the president’s address by 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith, associate director 
of the Boston School for Social Workers. 

The committee on the welfare of the 
child in school and home under the 
chairmanship of Joseph Lee, will have 
charge of the first session. Among the 
speakers are Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Dr. 
George S. C. Badger, and Francis Bard- 
well. 

On Wednesday morning, the commit- 
tee on the results of child helping work 
will take charge of the conference. David 
F. Tilley is chairman and James E. Fee, 
William H. Pear, S. Howell Wright and 
Miss Alice L. Higgins will speak on vari- 
ous phases of child helping work. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, Mrs. 
Alfred D. Sheffield will have charge of 
the session, which will be given over to 
the committee on social work with the 
sick and convalescent. Dr. Lewis M. 
Palmer, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Dr. Al- 
fred Wooster and Richards M. Bradley 
will speak. From 4.30 to 6 P. M. tea will 
be served in the Twentieth Century Club 
at 3 Joy street. 

One of the new committees of the con- 
ference—hygiene of sex—will meet 
Wednesday evening under the chairman- 
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ship of President Charles W. Eliot. 
Among those who will discuss this sub- 
ject are: Dr. Abner Post, Bernard J. 
Rothwell, G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Marshall 
H. Bailey, Miss Maude E. Miner and Dr. 
Francis D. Donoghue. 

Another new committee on drunken- 
ness with Robert A. Woods as chairman 
will have charge of both the morning and 
evening sessions of Thursday. Rev. 
Maurice J. O'Connor, director of the 
Church Temperance Society; Edmund 
Mulready, Dr. Irwin H. Neff and Bailey 
B. Burrit will speak. 

The program of the conference is not 
yet completed. The preliminary an- 
nouncements, however, show a welcome 
change in papers and discussions which 
ought to make the Massachusetts confer- 
ence especially valuable. 


NEW WORK FOR 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


The conference committee on reports 
from states of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction has planned 
new work for this year. Instead of at- 
tempting the annual census of institu- 
tions, which has been the custom in the 
past, the committee will concentrate its 
energy on studies and investigations of 
these subjects: 

Outdoor relief with special regard to 
division between state, county, township 
and city and the method of report and 
supervision; public child-helping as di- 
vided between the state and its minor po- 
litical divisions, child-placing, boarding- 
out and after-care, and the extent to 
which public support is given to private 
agencies; juvenile delinquents with rela- 
tion to the work of private institutions 
with complete or partial public support; 
juvenile courts with particular reference 
to whether they deal with dependents 
only or with delinquents and incorrigibles 
as well; the probation system, both juve- 
nile and adult, and in states where proba- 
tion is not in practice, suspended sen- 
tences; prisons, reformatories, work- 
houses, convict labor and _ institutions 
caring for defectives. 

In addition to these special investiga- 
tions, state corresponding secretaries are 
requested to report development of or 
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new legislation concerning charities and 
correction. 


TUBERCULIN 
TEST IS LEGAL 


Milwaukee’s famous tuberculin test 
case has at last been settled by Court 
Commissioner Joseph G. Donnelly, who 
has decided that the testing of cows with 
tuberculin is valuable, necessary, and 
not illegal. The decision, which is a 
notable victory, has these conclusions: 

Tnat bovine tuberculosis is transmissible 
to man. 

That there is danger of infection to man 
from bovine bacilli from milk from tubercu- 
lar cows. 

That the tuberculin test, while not infalli- 
ble, is a reliable, trustworthy and useful 
diagnostic agent for determining the exist- 
ence or non-existence of tuberculosis in 
cattle. 


The case grew out of an ordinance 
passed by the Common Council at the 
suggestion of the Health Department, 
prohibiting the sale of milk from cows 
not tuberculin tested. Dairymen banded 
together and procured an injunction that 
held up the enforcement of the ordi- 
nance. 


NEW HOSPITAL 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


The first of Massachusetts’s three tu- 
berculosis hospitals, mainly for advanced 
cases, has been opened at North Read- 
ing. This is the first state sanatorium in 
the United States, and’ one of the few 
in the world making extensive provision 
for the care of advanced cases of con- 
sumption. The superintendent is Dr. 
E. B. Emerson. Two other hospitals 
of this character are in process of erec- 
tion at Westfield in the Connecticut Val- 
ley and at Lakeville in the southeastern 
part of the state. 

These three hospitals were provided by 
an act of the Legislature of 1907, $100,- 
000 being voted for each institution. The 
hospitals are being built and managed 
by a commission, of which Dr. Arthur T. 
Cabot is chairman and Dr. John B. 
Hawes, 2nd., secretary. Each hospital 
will care for 150 patients. Owing to the 
fact that the law providing for. the hos- 


pitals strictly limited the expenditure to 


| 
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$100,000 for each, including the commis- 
sion expenses, they stand as models of 
economical, scientific construction. 


ATLANTA’S TUBERCULO- 
SIS DISPENSARY FOR 
NEGROES 


ROSA LOWE 


Secretary Atlanta Anti-Tuberculosis and Visiting 
Nurse Association 


A special dispensary for the treatment 
of tuberculosis among the colored people 
is in operation in Atlanta. When it was 
opened a few weeks ago, fifty-three pa- 
tients were transferred from an already 
existing dispensary accommodating both 
whites and blacks. Thirty-two other 
‘cases have been brought under treatment, 
making a total of eighty-five. Fifty-six 
of these cases have well defined tuber- 
cculosis, twelve are in the incipient stage, 
and forty-four in the second and third 
stages. Four others are under observa- 
tion, as a diagnosis of the disease could 
not be made. Seventeen of those exam- 
ined were not tubercular. 

An alarming circumstance in connec- 
tion with these patients is that all of them 
have been coming in direct contact with 
white people, either as cooks, nurses, 
hhousemaids or washerwomen. In some 
‘instances, healthy washerwomen . are 
carrying clothing to homes where tuber- 
culosis exists and often the work is done 
‘in the room with the patient. A young 
-Negress, with a temperature of 103, re- 
cently came to the dispensary to be ex- 
amined. Tuberculosis was well advanced 
and investigation revealed that the wom- 
an was doing the washing for three fami- 
lies. Another woman was brought to the 
office by her employer because she had a 
cough. She was serving in the capacity 
of cook. Examination proved that she 
had a moderate case of tuberculosis. 

An illustration of the exposure of little 
white children is shown in the case of a 
colored girl far advanced with the dis- 
ease, who nursed three children in a white 
family. She had a hemorrhage while 
thus employed and was very reluctant to 
give up her work when the doctor insist- 
ed that she should do so. 
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In one of the wealthy homes of At- 
lanta, a servant contracted consumption. 
Her room was in the basement of the 
house. After the disease had progressed 
considerably, she left her employer who 
secured a healthy white girl from the 
country. A little sulphur was burned in 
the infected room which was then as- 
signed to the new maid. In the course 
of some months, this second girl devel- 
oped the disease in a virulent form and 
returned home to die. Again sulphur 
was burned in the house and a third serv- 
ant was secured. This girl was a mag- 
nificently built mulatto weighing 175 
pounds. She came to the dispensary, 
after having occupied the room some 
months, with well defined incipient tuber- 
culosis of one apex. The disease has 
since progressed. 

Many illustrations might be given, but 
these are sufficient to show how the dis- 
ease is constantly being transmitted, and 
what a source of danger the Negroes be- 
come to the white people for whom they 
are working. The ages of these tubercu- 
losis victims are worth consideration. 
Out of the fifty-three under treatment at 
the Negro Dispensary, only ten are over 
thirty-five and two are under fifteen; this 
leaves forty-one patients between fifteen 
and thirty-five who are rendered help- 
less at the most productive time of life; 
and not only must they be withdrawn 
from the ranks of the workers and be- 
come burdens upon society, but for each 
sufferer another worker must be found 
to act as nurse. So that instead of fifty- 
three burdens upon society, there are 106. 

Many patients are living in crowded 
quarters with no ventilation and no ef- 
fort to prevent the disease’s spread. In 
one of Atlanta’s Negro sections there is 
a six-room house in which four families 
of several members each, and a single 
man are living. In these families there 
are sixteen children, two of whom have 
tuberculosis. This house seems to be a 
popular resort for the neighbors, the 
open bucket and dipper being used in 
common. Many washings from white 
families go weekly into this house. From 
these few illustrations it can readily be 
seen that the problem of exterminating 
tuberculosis in the South lies largely with 
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the colored race, and since the Negroes 
are too ignorant or too poor to control the 
disease themselves, the white man must 
direct and guide them. ; 

This is one of the three dispensaries 
in the United States exclusively for Ne- 
groes. The Richmond, Va., Department 
of Health conducts one and another has 
been opened recently by the Norfolk, Va., 
Board of Health. 


THE SMALL GARDEN’ 


Reviewed by 
CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


Doubtless the perfect book on the small 
garden has never been written. Doubt- 
less again, the book that would seem per- 
fect to some readers would greatly dis- 
appoint others. For the purpose of a 
volume of this kind is to instruct, and in 
the recent widespread awakening to in- 
terest in gardening, great is the variation 
in educational needs. The volume that 
might be too technical for one reader 
would be too elementary and trite to 
please another. 

Mr. Kellaway has done well, there- 
fore, in definitely limiting the class for 
whom his book is intended. He ad- 
dressed himself to those persons who 
“with moderate incomes” have “small 
suburban grounds.” He does not pre- 
tend to deal in his book “with the treat- 
ment of large estates,” or to explain “the 
many principles of landscape architec- 
ture.” He does not write for those who 
desire to practice professionally, nor for 
those who have professional knowledge. 
Neither does he try to inculcate a love 
of gardening. He assumes the latter, 
precisely as he presupposes the lack of 
knowledge of design. He writes for the 
owner of a modest lot—suburban or 
town—who loves a garden, wants to 
make his beautiful, and who believes that 
the principles of outdoor art are as defi- 
nite as are those of painting or of sculp- 
ture, and that the prettiness of an unre- 
lated spot of color does not of itself in- 
sure a picture that can be accepted gen- 
erally as beautiful and satisfying. 


1How To Lay Out Suburban Home Grounds b 
Herbert J. Kellaway, New York, John Wile ann 
Sons. Pp. 112. Price $2. This book may ob- 
tained at publisher’s price through Tum SurvEy. 


The reviewer must put himself in the 
place of the reader for whom the book is 
intended, and if that be done, Mr. Kella- 
way’s volume is pretty nearly what it 
ought to be. The lapses are editorial 
only—occasional matters of arrangement 
and presentation. The book is concise; 
it is full of meat, answering explicitly the 
questions that one who wants to know 


‘how to do things right would ask; it is 


indexed, and it contains quantities of 
photographs and designs that really il- 
lustrate. It is not, and does not pretend 
to be, one of the large list of gardening 
books. “As every locality has plants that 
are indigenous to the region,” says the 
author in his preface, “it seems useless 
merely to give an extended list of trees 
and shrubs.” 
build a road and path, and where to place 
it; how to grade and drain; how to make 
a lawn, and frame a picture; where to 
put shrubs and trees and how to make— 
and the necessity of making—a planting 
plan. Mr. Kellaway is himself a land- 
scape architect, but he does not obtrude 
that fact, nor is his book a brief for em- 
ploying the services of his kind. It is 
an honest attempt to help the sort of per- 
son, and great is his number, who is sup- 
posed to be the reader; and the convic- 
tion that the author does really know, 
not only what he is telling, but a great 
deal more besides, gives his readers a 


comfortable feeling. There are so many. 


books by amateurs, and the amateurs 
are so apt to contradict each other, or 
to say things that may apply to their 
gardens, but not to yours! At the same 
time, it should be understood that Mr. 
Kellaway’s book is more for study and 
for reference than for fireside reading. 
It is written rather for the lot than for 
the library. 

The concluding sentence of the volume 
is this, “There is no royal road to beauti- 
ful grounds.” That is true; the common- 
place and practical measures with which 
this book deals are less than kingly; but 
intelligent following of directions will 
bring one close to the royal gate—so close 
that he can peer within, and, wishing to 
enter, can recognize and call to his aid 
the keeper of the lodge. Then the beauti- 
ful grounds may really be attained. 
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RED CROSS CHRISTMAS STAMP FOR 1909 


ERNEST P. BICKNELL 


DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Stamps or “stick- 
ers’ sold for the pur- 
pose of obtaining 
money for philan- 
thropic purposes made 
their first appearance 
in Boston in 1862. 
The United States 
Sanitary Commission 
conducted a great fair 
or bazaar, the pro- 
ceeds of which were 
used for the benefit of 
sick and wounded sol- 
diers of the Civil 
War. Some resource- 
ful person conceived 
the idea of the sale of stamps as one of 
the subsidiary methods of swelling the 
proceeds. That the idea was received 
with favor is certain because it was 
adopted in connection with several other 
similar fairs held in other cities during 
the war period. Stamps were money 
raising features of at least two fairs in 
Brooklyn, one in New York city, one in 
Stamford, Conn., one in Springfield, 
Mass., and a second in Boston. Pos- 
sibly other instances of such use oc- 
curred, but these are all relating to the 
war of which we have a record at this 
‘time. This information is drawn chiefly 
from the American Journal of Philately, 
January, 1889, while the reproductions 
of old stamps are from collections of 
Joseph S. Rich. ; 

As was to be expected, the success- 
ful use of the stamps in connection 
with the great war fairs led to a host of 
imitators with the inevitable result that 
the public became satiated. Stamps be- 
came common and represented so many 
local interests and so wide a variety of 
charitable and social enterprises that 
their value was soon entirely lost. With- 
in a few years the stamp idea was for- 
gotten, not to reappear in the United 
States until the autumn of 1907, when 
the American Red Cross issued a Christ- 
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mas stamp for the 
benefit of anti-tuber- 
culosis work. This 
new venture was first 
tried in an experi- 
mental way by the 
Delaware State 
Branch of the Red 
Cross, the sale being 
confined to Delaware 
and Philadelphia.? 

In 1908 the Red 
Cross decided to na- 
tionalize the Christ- 
mas stamp. <A new 
stamp was prepared 
according to a design 
contributed by Howard Pyle, and the 
state branches of the Red Cross were 
invited to become agents for the little 
red and green “stickers” with their mes- 
sages of good will and their purpose to 
help in the warfare against tuberculosis. 
In deciding to nationalize the stamp, the 
central committee of the Red Cross at 
Washington had no means of forecasting 
the result except the success of the ex- 
periment of the year before in Dela- 
ware, and while this promised well it 
could not be regarded as a safe index. 
to the reception which the “stickers” 
would meet in New England, the West 
or the South. After much discussion an 
order was given to print 1,000,000 
stamps. There was a serious question 
whether so large a number could be sold.. 

But the stamp “caught on” wherever 
it appeared. In New York the slogan: 
was “Every Stamp a Bullet in the Fight: 
Against Tuberculosis.” Orders for 
stamps began to pour into Red Cross. 
headquarters by mail, by telegraph, by 
telephone, by messenger. A second mil- 
lion was ordered from the printer. Then. 

1for the history of the stamp movement be- 
tween its disappearance from America a half cen- 
tury ago and its reappearance in 1907, it is nec- 
essary ot turn to Europe. In 1892 the Portugal 
Red Cross issued the first European stamp for 
puiisuiurople purposes. The idea rapidly spread: 
and has been taken up in many countries and 


in the aggregate a very large sum of money has; 
been obtained for the support of charities, 
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a second printer was engaged and finally 
a third. Orders from all over the coun- 
try fairly overwhelmed the Washington 
office and completely swamped the print- 
ers. Exasperating delays occurred and 
good people lost their tempers, all be- 
cause the central committee of the Red 
Cross had not had the foresight to pre- 
pare for the avalanche. 

When Christmas Day of 1908 arrived, 
everybody began to breathe easier and to 
cast up accounts. The central commit- 
tee at Washington found that. it had 
printed 30,000,000 stamps and_ had 
shipped to agents 28,000,000. No ac- 
curate statement has been procurable of 


estimate the extent of the stamp demand. 
Early in the season the tendency was to 
send in orders which proved too small, 
and this was followed by a tendency to 
send excessively large orders in the en- 
thusiasm of the later days. 

The summing up of the entire cam- 
paign showed that the profits from the 
sale of stamps in the United States, 
after all expenses had been paid, amount- 
ed to about $135,000. Expenses, includ- 
ing the cost of stamps, advertising, 
clerical work, rents, express charges, 
postage, and all other items amounted to 
about $30,000. The expenses, there- 


CLEVELAND CAMP FOR TUBERCULOUS: CHILDREN SUPPORTED BY RED CROSS 
CHRISTMAS STAMPS. 


the number of stamps actually sold by 
the agents. They purchased the stamps 
outright from headquarters and were not 
required to account for unsold stamps re- 
maining at the end of the season. Par- 
tial reports were received, however, 
which make it possible to estimate that 
the number of stamps sold at one cent 
each was about 16,500,000. The large 
unsold stock was scattered among 
agencies in several hundred cities and 
towns and represented a loss to them of 
about $6,500 which cut down, by that 
amount, the profits on the stamps which 
‘they actually sold. This loss resulted 
Jargely from the inability of agents to 


fore, were about eighteen per cent of 
the total proceeds. 

The Red Cross Stamp of 1909 is now 
in the printer’s hands. A new design 
has been adopted, selected as the result 
of a competition in which about twelve 
hundred persons participated. A photo- 
graph of the new stamp is here repro- 
duced much enlarged. The stamp itself 
will be in red and dark green with let- 
tering in white and will be one inch 
square. The order already placed with 
the printer is for 20,000,000 stamps and 
more, in any number, can be produced 
as rapidly as may be necessary. The 
stamps will be ready for shipment to 
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agents on November 1. This will afford 
all agents ample time to complete ar- 
rangements and be in readiness for the 
opening of a vigorous selling campaign 
in the latter part of November or first 
of December. 

Experience in 1908, as was to be ex- 
pected, demonstrated the necessity of 
improvement in the method of con- 
ducting the stamp sale and in the ex- 
penditure of the proceeds. It was found 
that advance payment for stamps was in 
many instances a hardship for agents. 
A more effective central control of the 
distribution of stamp proceeds was found 
imperative. When each agency paid for 
the printing of its own advertising mat- 
ter, the small quantities meant high 
prices. In many instances not enough 
advertising matter was issued, and in 
other instances its character did not 
prove effective. The losses from unsold 
stamps were discouragingly heavy in 
some places. 

The central committee has now pre- 
pared rules for the government of the 
Christmas stamp sales in 1909, which are 
intended to give the entire enterprise 
greater stability and uniformity through- 
out the country and to save the selling 
agencies from all possible risk of loss or 
unnecessary expense. Where plenty of 
volunteer service is available, an agent 
for the stamps may almost or wholly 
avoid any local expense whatever. Sum- 
marized, these rules are as follows: 
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The American Red Cross will appoint 
agents, anti-tuberculosis or other societies, 
to sell the stamps and aspose of the pro- 
ceeds. The stamps will not be sold to the 
agents but will remain the property of the 
Red Cross until sold at retail by the agents. 

The proceeds derived from the sale of 
these stamps must be used for anti-tubercu- 
losis work. 

Before entrusting the sale of Christmas 
stamps to any society, the Red Cross will 
require satisfactory evidence of the reliabil- 
ity and standing of the society, and a state- 
ment of the particular anti-tuberculosis 
work which it proposes to support or pro- 
mote with the proceeds from the stamp 
sales. Y 

During the term of its appointment, an 
agent shall have the exclusive right to sell 
Red Cross stamps within the territory as- 
signed to it. 

The American Red Cross will supply 
Christmas stamps to agents free of charge. 
It will also supply, free of charge, posters 
and printed matter intended to assist in the 
sale of stamps and will pay express charges 
on stamps and printed matter. 

Christmas stamps are to be sold at the 
uniform price of one cent each. The stamps 
will be printed in sheets of 100 each and 
shipped in packages of 10,000 stamps or mul- 
tiples of 10,000. No broken packages will 


‘be shipped. 


On or before February 1, 1910, every agent 
which has sold Red Cross Christmas Stamps 
shall pay to the American Red Cross an 
amount of money equal to one-third of the 
face value of all stamps sold by such agent. 


In 1908 the Red Cross sold the Christ- 
mas stamps outright to agents; and the 
agents provided their own advertising 
matter. This year the Red Cross pro- 
vides stamps and advertising matter free 
but requires a return at the end of the 
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season of one-third of the receipts. 
From this one-third the Red Cross will 
pay the expenses of printing stamps and 
advertising matter, express charges, 
postage, clerical assistance, etc. It is 
estimated that after paying all necessary 
expenses the Red Cross will have a net 
profit of about fifteen per cent of the 
total sale of -samps, and that the agents 
which sell the stamps will realize a net 
profit on total sales of from sixty to 
sixty-five per cent. The fifteen per cent 
realized by the Red Cross will be applied 
‘to the most urgent needs of its work 
whatever they may be. It has seemed 
to the officers of the organization that it 
-is but simple justice that the great work 
of the Red Cross should share in some 
small measure in the proceeds of the 
sales of Christmas stamps. 

To support and supplement the work 
of the recognized anti-tuberculosis or- 
ganizations is the policy of the Red Cross 
in the disposition of the proceeds from 
the stamp sales. It is a point on which 
the Red Cross constantly insists, that the 
proceeds from stamp sales shall be used 
to strengthen well organized tuberculosis 
societies wherever possible, and that 
where this is not possible, the proceeds 
shall be used to maintain anti-tubercu- 
losis work of a character which has the 
approval of the leading authorities upon 
the cure and prevention of tuberculosis. 

The utmost elasticity 
characterizes the use 
of the stamp funds. 
In one community 
they may go to the 
state anti-tuberculosis 
association which is 
carrying on purely an 
educational campaign ; 
in another community 
they may go to the 
support of a day 
camp; in another, to 
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the employment of visiting nurses; while 
in another, they may be divided among 
several local organizations carrying on 
different concrete forms of anti-tubercu- 
losis work. The Red Cross establishes 
no new anti-tuberculosis agency when 
there already exists in that community 
an agency of this character in good stand- 
ing. It is, in short, the purpose of the 
Red Cross to lend its own strength to 
the support of good work already in 
progress, rather than to the creation of 
new agencies. It has also been the policy 
of the Red Cross to appoint reputable 
anti-tuberculosis organizations as_ its 
agents for the sale of stamps in many 
communities. It is desired to create and 
maintain the closest and most cordial re- 
lations with all those movements and 
organizations which are specially engaged 
in ‘the warfare against tuberculosis. 

In 1908 the Red Cross Christmas 
stamps were sold in thirty-five states and 
territories and $135,000, to be devoted 
solely to forwarding anti-tuberculosis 
work, was the result. This sale was 
greatly helped by a special concession by 
the federal authorities granting to the 
Red Cross the privilegé of placing its 
stamps on sale in the corridors of post 
offices. This concession has been re- 
newed for the year 1909. 

With the prestige given by the famil- 
iar name of the Red Cross, augmented 
by the marked success 
of last year and the 
wide character of the 
movement, there is 
reason to believe that 
the stamp sale in 
1909, unless the op- 
erations of imitators 
seriously interfere 
with it, will prove to 
be greater and more 
successful than in 
1908. 
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THE LAW AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


No one would dispute the claim that 
the basis of understanding between the 
medical practitioner and the social worker 
is much more satisfactory on the whole, 
than between the social worker and the 
lawyer. The specific and joint activities 
which the first two have carried on in 
tuberculosis and allied fields of public 
health have inevitably brought them 
closer together. The doctor and the re- 
former understood each other’s motives 
and ends. In methodology the social 
worker, at least, has borrowed from the 
medical field; and we think some physi- 
cians would say that the reverse was true. 
Every step forward in the social field, 
involving so often as it does the public 
health, finds social worker and physician 
working together. Now, while it would 
be most unjust not to recognize the dis- 
tinguished services which have been ren- 
dered by lawyers in connection with so- 
cial reform, including their establishment 
of the probation systems upon a solid 
basis of precedent, is it not true that this 
has occurred only when some of them 
have released themselves somewhat from 
the shackles of their professional tradi- 
tions? There is not the inherent and 
natural sympathy in the very training it- 
self between the lawyer and _ social 
worker, as between the physician and 
social worker. 

In addition to the specific instruction 
on public health in the medical schools, 
there are the points of contact through 
the maternity cases of the senior classes 
and, immediately after graduation, the 
hospital and dispensary practice of many 
of the younger medicos. On the other 
hand, in the schools of philanthropy there 
are the lectures on public health and state 
medicine, to say nothing of general in- 
struction in the causes of common dis- 
eases. 

When one considers the social worker 
and the lawyer the common sympathy 

1 Anthropology and Sociology in Relation to 
Criminal Procedure. Maurice Parmelee, M. A., 
on York, 1908. The Macmillan Company. Pp. 


10. Price, $1.25 net. This book may be ob- 
tained through Tun Survpry. 
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has in most cases to be developed artifi- 
cially. As was said before, the train- 
ing of the ordinary law college does not 
bring to the student any view of social 
work from the legal standpoint. Nor, 
it must be admitted, do the schools of 
philanthropy pay adequate attention to 
the technically legal aspects of their field. 
For instance, in the strictly technical field 
of investigation of families, one of the 
most useful adjuncts would be some in- 
struction regarding the principles and 
rules of evidence and the methods used 
by lawyers in preparing a case for court. 
With ingrained knowledge of the phil- 
osophy of evidence, there would be more 
efficient co-operation and better under- 
standing between lawyer and _ social 
worker. 

But far more important than adapta- 
tion of methods, would be the added in- 
fluence in intelligently working towards 
the necessary reforms which must come 
in the methods of procedure. It is in this 
direction that Maurice Parmelee’s book, 
Anthropology and Sociology in Relation 
to Criminal Procedure, points inferential- 
ly to a lesson for the social worker to 
take to heart. We say inferentially, for 
the man whom Mr. Parmelee does take 
to task, if anyone, is the lawyer. He is 
concerned with the application of the 
tests and theories of anthropology and so- 
ciology to criminal procedure, and not 
with the social workers’ grounding in law 
principles and theories of procedure. 
Nevertheless, no one can read his book 
without appreciating that the moral is a 
double-edged one; that we have not given 
the assistance which it was possible for 
us to give to the progressive lawyer who 
is fighting to enlarge and modernize legal 
principles and methods. This is espe- 
cially true with reference to the United 
States. While the reformatory and 
probation systems have been finely de- 
veloped, there has been scarcely any 
perceptible influence exerted towards the 
radical changes necessary in the fun- 
damental theories of all criminal pro- 
cedure. We have been more con- 
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cerned with those separated from the 
community as requiring discipline or cor- 
rection, than with the procedure which 
separates them. Then by a sort of re- 
troactive proceeding, a kind of procedure 
generally abhorrent to the legal mind, 
we have expected the probation officer, 
in cases subject to probation, to go over 
the whole case again, trying it in his 
mind, not as the court tried it, in order to 
arrive at fundamental truths to guide him 
in his treatment. We may except juve- 
nile probation from this characterization, 
though Mr. Parmelee has shown that it 
too has weakness in practice. In the 
more serious criminal offenses, not sub- 
ject to probation, there has not been a 
dent made in the armor of ancient prece- 
dent and procedure. 

Taking up the thread of Mr. Parme- 
lee’s presentation from the legal point 
of view, we must commend its admirable 
clearness and thoroughness. We cannot 
but believe that its influence upon the 
thinking of the enlightened lawyer will 
be powerful. Especially must it be ef- 
fective with that vast army of gifted 
lawyers, who primarily engaged in civil 
law are dissatisfied with the general con- 
dition of criminal practice, especially in 
the larger centers of population. It is, 
of course, a matter of common knowl- 
edge that though there are great and tal- 
ented criminal lawyers, the great mass 
of the better practitioners in the larger 
cities have chosen civil law. The returns 
there are greater, but that is certainly not 
the only inducement. The ordinary law- 
yer confining himself to strictly criminal 
business is in a little different class from 
the lawyer in strictly civil work, other 
things being equal. But just as people 
and human nature are more interesting 
than inanimate property, so will criminal 
practice become more inherently fascinat- 
ing than civil, when once based upon 
the sensible foundation described by Mr. 
Parmelee. It will become one of the 
great sciences and its compensations, 
other than monetary, will increase 
twentyfold. Then too, the county judge 
taking his every fifth year in the criminal 
department will no longer regret his 
descent into “the mire and perjury,” as 
one of them expressed it. The criminal 
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judge will become one of ithe great- 
est of specialists and the criminal 
departments will be sought as being in 
themselves badges of distinction just as 
the juvenile courts are now. 

Mr. Parmelee has put the dilemma, 
plainly and without color, up to the legal 
profession. We must confess that we 
can scarcely see how those of them who 
are open-minded can fail to agree that 
the present procedure is absurd, even 
though they may not agree to all of his 
conclusions. The question resolves itself 
simply into this proposition: In criminal 
and civil procedure the tests and results 
of certain other fields of knowledge, such 
as the medical for instance, have of ne- 
cessity been accepted. Medical jurispru- 
dence is one of the most important spe- 
cialized branches of the law. Now here 
comes the criminal anthropologist, the 
practical statistician, the practical soci- 
ologist to shatter completely the already 
badly shaken principle of free will as the 
only element to be recognized in crimi- 
nality. Lest these sciences should be 
scoffed at, Mr. Parmelee in several chap- 
ters has enumerated carefully some of 
their positive demonstrations. Then too, 
it is difficult for the jurist to scoff at 
them successfully for the simple reason 
that they have already insidiously worked 
their way into the criminal courts. Not 
by reason of the insistence of the special- 
ists themselves, but because the plain 
horsesense of juries and judges alike 
has actually forced the changes in the 
old principle. The suspended sentence, 
the verdict of guilty with extenuating 
circumstances or with a recommendation 
to the mercy of the court, and the recog- 
nition of the probation system itself have 
all marked departures from the ancient 
conception that punishment must be 
measured according to the offense, that 
personality, antecedents, environment, 
the attendant circumstances of the crime, 
had nothing to do in that measurement. 

We have alluded above to the stand- 
ard of danger to society and this is 
worthy of special attention. Mr, Parme- 
lee has kept his head here, whereas cer- 
tain other criminologists have not. He 
nowhere maintains that the theory of so- 
cial protection can be abandoned entire- 
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ly. Crimes cannot entirely be considered 
from the point of view of the criminal 
and the methods best adapted to his 
reformation. Nor will the removal of 
the social causes of crime make social 
protection unnecessary. It must al- 
ways be a working principle in the field 
of penology. But its place is in the do- 
main of penology. What Mr. Parmelee 
maintains is that criminal procedure, 
which is the process of separating the 
criminal from the non-criminal and 
comes before the penological considera- 
tions, should consider the criminal first 
and foremost. When it comes to the 


question of discipline or treatment, then 


some consideration must be given to 
social protection but in the light of the 
revelations regarding the personality of 
the criminal. 

Doubtless what has gone before would 
be accepted as self-evident truth by many 
lay thinkers as well as lawyers. But, 


~ Mr. Parmelee pertinently asks, How far 


have the ideas actually affected criminal 
procedure? and makes a most telling in- 
dictment. Scarcely could a clumsier ma- 
chine be devised to arrive at so many 
delicate and scientific deductions and con- 
clusions, There are the undeviating rules 
and principles of evidence by which much 
of value in determining the quality of the 
criminal is ruled out; there is no scien- 
tific testing of the relative values of evi- 
dence, there is nothing of profit drawn 
from the fields of criminal anthropology 


-or psychology of the practical kind, and 


finally there are the forensic debates be- 
fore the jury by the lawyers. Everything 
must be decided in heavy lines of black 
or white, that there are shadings in facts 
and truths is not recognized. A man is 
either guilty or not guilty. There are no 
qualifications to be made to absolute 
guilt; the guilt of one person is the same 
as that of another person, the only devia- 
tions being the utterly unscientific and 
general recommendations by juries of 
convicted persons to the mercy of the 
court and like procedure. Recom- 
mendations, by the way, which may be 
regarded or disregarded at the discretion 
of the judge. In many ways our criminal 
trials are intellectual duels between legal 
minds. The old test of the tournament 
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is found in this revamped form, where 
the suspected offender does not physical- 
ly struggle with a champion of the one 
wronged, but where his own representa- 
tives, his lawyers, indulge in a mental 
contest with the champion of the com- 
munity. Mr. Parmelee states very plain- 
ly and clearly that we need not hug to 
ourselves the belief that all men are 
equally protected in their rights in crimi- 
nal courts. In the preliminary investiga- 
tion and preparation of a case the state 
has the use of powerful police machinery 
with all its ramifications. The accused, 
if he is poor, must struggle in some 
bungling way to bring the favorable evi- 
dence to his lawyer. Then again, if he 
is poor, his lawyer may be interested only 
up to the size of his fee, and oftentimes 
he is far less equipped and able than 
the state’s representative. If he is en- 
tirely without means and the court ap- 
points his attorney he is even worse 
fixed. Often the aim of such an unpaid 
attorney is to get out of the job with 
the least expenditure of time, and he 
starts with the idea of compromising 
with the state by having his client plead 
guilty to a lesser offense than the one 
charged. That innocent and ignorant 
persons have sometimes pleaded guilty 
under these circumstances is generally 
granted. 

On the other hand, the rich citizen ac- 
cused who can hire private agencies to 
work his case and engage a coterie of 
lawyers, fairly overshadowing the peo- 
ple’s representatives, is in a position of 
equality if not superiority to that of the 
state. Now while it is fashionable to 
disclaim that this condition exists, any 
thinking person knows that it does ex- 
ist. And the reason is not anyone’s de- 
pravity or that we are “corrupt” or 
“philocratic” in tendencies. It is because 
our criminal procedure has not altered 
with our altered conception of crime and 
society. 

There is nothing personal about crime; 
it concerns no one person but concerns 
society. What society must do is above 
all else to find out the innermost truths, 
the innermost facts, to measure every de- 
tail of the crime, the criminal and his 
environment. In order to do this both 
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sides should be presented by sworn public 
officers (with other private counsel per- 
mitted, possibly). That is, there should 
be the public defender as well as the 
public prosecutor. 

“So when by means of legal evidence 
the commission of a crime has been 
proven,” it becomes necessary to intro- 
duce evidence with regard to the nature 
of the criminal,” writes the author. The 
second class of evidence is, therefore, 
anthropological. By means of psycho- 
logical and physiological examinations, 
evidence can be secured which will de- 
termine the kind of pathological treat- 
ment needed. The nature of the crimi- 
nal has been influenced by environment 
also and this is of importance, especially 
in the case of occasional criminals. The 
third class of evidence, therefore, is so- 
ciological. By gathering as much data 
as possible about the past history of the 
criminal, the social influence which has 
acted upon him can be determined. 


The means for gathering evidence should 
be as scientific as possible....A number 
of scientific devices can be used in gather- 
ing evidence. A sphygmograth is an instru- 
ment which reveals the inner emotions. It 
has already been used for detecting a guilty 
person and has great possibilities of use- 
fulness. ... Criminals could be detained 
under observation for a period of time dur- 
ing which valuable physiological and psy- 
chological data can be gathered concerning 
them. These are but suggestions of the 
scientific means which can be used in gath- 
ering evidence. 


After gathering evidence it becomes 
necessary to estimate its value. Here the 
author cites a few striking illustrations 
of where absolutely truthful witnesses of 
the same event have told marvelously 
different stories. He points out that 
though experimental psychology has dealt 
much with the reliability of memory, “no 
psychological expert has yet been sum- 
moned (in court) to test the veracity of 
a witness not merely with regard to his 
intention to tell the truth, but also with 
regard to his ability to do so.” Space 
does not permit our dwelling further 
upon Mr. Parmelee’s interesting pre- 
sentation of just how much positive help 
the experimental psychologist can offer 
in the valuation of evidence. 

The author strongly affirms that the 
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civil and criminal branches of the law 
should be kept separate and distinct, not 
only with reference to practitioners but 
with reference to the bench. He writes: 


It is from their exclusive legal training, 
and their experience in the civil bench that 
arises the tendency of judges to regard the 
criminal as a judicial abstraction. This has 
caused the antagonism of legal and scien- 
tific interests in procedure. 


He quotes from Garofolo: 


Accustomed by the character of their stud- 
ies to make an abstraction of man, they are 
occupied only with formulas. For the law 
is entirely indifferent to all that concerns 
the physique and the morale of individuals; 
the goodness or badness of a creditor could 
not have the least influence upon the valid- 
ity of his credit. This strictly judicial 
character is very different from penal 
science, which has for its object to fight 
against a social infirmity, crime. 


So the entire training of not only the 
criminal lawyer but of the future crimi- 
nal judge would be vastly altered from 
the traditional training. Not only would 
be offered the fundamental. principles of 
law, but the legal aspects of the three 
major sciences, criminal anthropology, 
sociology and psychology of testimony. 
Instead of his debating clubs, or in addi- 
tion to them, he would have his clinics 
in prisons, hospitals, insane asylums and 
morgues. It might indeed be advisable 
to have a temporary residence in a penal 
institution. All this, because it is a sci- 
ence of living men and law books contain 
not the whole truth. 

Already, it may be noted, initial courses 
along some of the lines indicated above 
have been introduced in the law schools 
at Paris, Lyons and Rome. The student 
training as an expert in criminal law 
should eventually find his place in the 
office of public prosecutor or public de- 
fender, and before the best of them have 
risen to the bench they should have had 
experience both in prosecuting and de- 
fending. 

The new procedure would abolish the 
jury excepting as juries of experts might 
occasionally be required. Of course, 
there would be greater use of expert 
services, never to be paid for, however, 
excepting from the public treasury. The 
abolishment of the jury would mean, of 
course, relaxation in the principles of © 
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evidence and the introduction of compe- 
tent and vital testimony, even if it does 
not fall within the severe limitations of 
the present rules. 

It is just on this question of the jury 
that there may be serious difference of 
opinion. We have not yet reached that 
stage in the progress of the world where- 
in the world as a whole will entirely en- 
trust the lives of men and women to 
experts and specialists only; nor if it 
were, have we yet any assurance that spe- 
cialism, unchecked, would guard itself 
against too fine spun theories and data; 
would not itself commit logical absurdi- 
ties. The German idea of specialists in 
administration being obliged to make 
themselves clear to commissions of lay 
members shows the recognition, even in 
that country, of the need of some check 
upon the specialists. So, somewhere 
along the line the criminal expert in 
criminology, be he lawyer or doctor, must 
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will convince, the lay mind. Possibly 
there may be an improved jury system 
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but, despite Mr. Parmelee’s strong argu- 
ments, we cannot agree with him as to 
the absolute elimination of the present 
system with no substitute. 

Space does not permit of pointing to a 
few minor inaccuracies in Mr. Parmelee’s 
text. He, of course, has borrowed much 
from continental writers and here has 
brought home to American and English 
social workers who are not German or 
French students much which is of the 
utmost value. The continent has been 
building up a literature on this subject. 
On the other hand, Mr. Parmelee’s con- 
tributions to the constructive develop- 
ment of a sensible procedure are most 
vital and far-reaching. 

The book is certainly one of the most 
important contributions to the subject 
which has ever appeared in English, and 
we know of no other work which has so 
carefully gone over the whole field in 
review. It is commended to the careful 
attention alike of lawyer, social worker, 
legislator, teacher and intelligent lay- 
man. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE 


MARY McDOWELL 


HEAD RESIDENT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 


At the second biennial convention of 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League held in Chicago the week begin- 
ning September 27 seventy-one delegates 
were present, three-fourths of .whom 
were trade unionists representing the or- 
ganized women of New York, Rochester, 
Boston and Middlesboro, Mass., San 
Francisco, Denver, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Springfield, Hl. 
Only two public meetings were held, 
one in the Y. M. C. A. hall and the other 
at the University of Chicago Settlement 
gymnasium. The daily business sessions, 
which took place in a small room in the 
Fine Arts Building, were not advertised, 
being open only to members and intimate 
friends. But in spite of this semi- 
privacy, the convention made a distinct 


impression on Chicago. The leading: 
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newspapers gave prominent space to re- 
ports of the discussions and one morning 
paper had a leading editorial on The Or- 
ganized Women Wage Earners which 
said: 


Last week’s convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League was from all 
accounts the most successful and spirited 
in the history of the organization. There 
were some vital problems to discuss—the 
Chicago injunction restraining the enforce- 
ment of the ten-hour act for women, the 
adoption of more drastic or effective meth- 
ods of bringing the indifferent into the fold, 
the propriety of indorsing Japanese exclu- 
sion, etc.—while such matters as the creat- 
ing of a fund for dowries and the capturing 
of girls who imagine that because they hope 
to “get married soon” the trade union caf 
do nothing for their welfare, lent themselves 
to lively and humorous discussion. The 
league has done and planned much for its 
members in ways that lie totally outside the 
sphere of legislation. It has instituted a 
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system of low-priced medical relief; it has 
provided good music; it has cultivated so- 
cial intercourse among unionized men and 
women; it has encouraged interest in the 
higher and broader political and economic 
problems. But, naturally, as in the case of 
men, the organized women feel that for a 
number of needful improvements they must 
look for aid to the state. 


Tihe international aspect of women in 
industry was emphasized by the presence 
of two foreign delegates sent by their re- 
spective organizations. From Great 
Britain came Miss Mary Macarthur, sec- 
retary of the British Women’s Trade 
Union League, representing 250,000 or- 
ganized women in England, Scotland and 


Ireland. She has represented this organi- 
zation in the British Trade Union Con- 
gress and is the only woman member of 
the National Administration Council of 
the Independent Labor Party in Great 
Britain. She is also a member of the 
executive committee of the British sec- 
tion of the International Association for 
Labor Legislation and an active mém- 
ber of the Anti-Sweating League, hav- 
ing given testimony before the parlia- 
mentary committee on sweating, which 
has resulted in the passage of the trades 
board bill securing a legal minimum wage 
in sweated industries. This radical law 
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was signed by the king just before Miss 
“Macarthur left England. 

Fraulein Schweichler came from Ger- 
“many as delegate of the Verband Kauf- 
manmischer Weiblicher Angestellten of 
Berlin, a national organization of stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers and department 
store clerks having its headquarters in 
Berlin. The secretary, Fraulein Agnes 
Herman of Berlin, could not be spared, 
so Fraulein Schweichler was sent in her 
place because she not only represents 
the national organization of 25,000 mem- 
bers but also a union of 1,500 clerks or- 
ganized in Hamburg by herself. She said 
of her organization: 


We consider it our first duty to see that 
the commercial education of these young 
women is as good as possible. We try to 
place the office assistants in good commer- 
cial schools for at least one year, for we 
consider the better the training, the higher 
the wages.and the sooner will dilettanteism 
pass. We also believe that one way to secure 
higher wages is to have a well organized em- 
ployment agency. During the past year we 
have supplied employers with 6,000 clerks. 
We demand a standard wage. and shorter 
hours and no Sunday work, and will not 
supply workers unless employers come to 
our standard; and we have an extended sys- 
tem of investigation of every firm using 
our agency. In many cities and towns we 
have been’ able to get the government to 
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prohibit Sunday work and to shorten the 
working day by law. 


John Mitchell was unable to be present 
but said in his letter of regret: 


I am fully convinced that no question now 
confronting the American people is so im- 
portant as the problem of securing for our 
women workers a larger measure of protec- 
tion than they have at present. And I am 
equally convinced that the solution of the 
problem depends entirély upon the organiza- 
tion of women workers in trade unions. 
While splendid work in their behalf is be- 
ing done by the various associations, yet 
permanent relief and permanent remedies 
must come from the action of the women 
themselves. 


Mrs. Henrotin welcomed the delegates 
at the public meeting held in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, and as usual added gracious- 
ness to the occasion. In the following 
words she gave a prophetic hint of the 
feeling of the convention as shown later 
in the resolution passed: 


All women desire that war should cease, 
both political and industrial. They want 
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peace not alone for American, English, 
French, and German women but also for the 
women of all nations, because they are all 
our sisters and we women live so near the 
elemental side of life that food, clothes, chil- 
dren, in a word, the home, is the one great 
fact of our common womanhood and makes 
for the solidarity of the life of women. 


Miss Macarthur, who had come from 
England for the convention, was per- 
haps the chief speaker. Her description 
of positive gains made by the women 
workers of Great Britain was among the 
most cheering of many enthusiastic re- 
ports. In part she said: 


Over two thousand years ago a Roman 
slave coined the famous phrase, “In unity 
there is strength,” and it is because of the 
world-wide recognition of this principle that 
we are meeting here to-night. We find the 
principle is recognized and acted upon in 
every sphere of life. We find it in the ranks 
of the employing classes. Even in England 
the whole tendency of industry is toward 
concentration. In the old days there was a 
personal relationship between the employer 
and the employed. Those days have passed. 
Very often the worker does not know who 
his employer is unless he manages to get a 
list of the shareholders and scans their 
names. The old personal element is gone. 
The old human relationship is gone. The 
worker is merely a part of the industrial 
machine. 

To-day the individual worker is as power- 
less as a drop of water on the window pane, 
but united with her fellows she may be- 
come as powerful as that same drop of 
water when it is drawn by the law of at- 
traction into a rushing river or a surging 
sea. Side by side with this development of 
industry, we see wonderful improvement in 
machinery. The machine is becoming al- 
most human but the human being is becom- 
ing more and more like the machine. 

Men have to a certain extent managed to 
protect themselves—men in our country and 
in this country who have organized in trade 
unions. Women have not so readily or- 
ganized for a number of reasons, but I am 
glad to feel that they are waking up at last 
to have a knowledge of the seriousness of 
their position. In England we have increas- 
ed our trade union membership enormously 
during the last ten years, even during the 
two years since I last visited Chicago. Then 
I think we had, according to our offi- 
cial figures, 150,000 women trade union- 
ists. Today the Board of Trade has 
issued statistics to the effect that we 
have 210,000 women trade unionists, and 
the Women’s Trade Union League of Great 
Britain, which I represent at this conven- 
tion, now has an affiliated membership of 
over 200,000. Wherever we go we find that 
our workers, men and women, have organ- 
ized to protect their interests; their 
wages are higher, their hours shorter, and 
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their conditions better. In our own great 
industrial county of Lancashire, the center 
of the textile industry, there are 96,000 
women trade unionists and a woman is paid 
at the same rate as a man for the same 
work. In Lancashire a four-loom weaver 
can earn from twenty-four to thirty shillings 
a week. That sounds little enough, but the 
average wage of a woman worker in Eng- 
land, taking it all the year round, is seven 
shillings six pence, less than two dollars a 
week. So when you realize how much in 
excess of that average the Lancashire 
women are, you have practical evidence of 
the value of organization. 

Think of the life of our modern factory 
girls. There they are in the factory the 
same every day. They start in the morning 
and go on ’till noon when they snatch a 
hurried meal and go right on again; and at 
night they are too tired to do anything but 
sleep. This goes on day after day, week 
after week, year after year. No change. 
These girls are giving the roses out of their 
cheeks and the brightness out of their eyes. 
They are becoming old without ever having 
kngwn the joy of being young, and their 
wages are barely enough to keep body and 
soul together. They are shut out of all the 
higher things of life. What do music, art, © 
science, literature mean to them? Nothing. 


MRS. MARY K. O’SULLIVAN 


Vice-president Women's National Trade 
League. 
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| I met a factory girl the other day—hardly 
/a girl, a woman about thirty. As it hap- 
/pened she went with me to the seaside. 
When we arrived we walked on the beach. 
I was astonished to find she was crying. I 
asked what was the matter. She said, “I 
never saw the sea before, and it makes me 
sad.” She had never seen the sea, and in 
London there are thousands and thousands 
of girls and women who have never seen 
the sea, who don’t know what green fields 
and trees are like, and who never heard a 
bird sing. How can we develop noble 
women or noble men, how can we develop 
citizens—fit citizens—for a great country, 
from people who live and work under con- 
ditions like this? Well, we in the trade 
union movement stand for an alteration of 
all that. We hope to do it in two ways, 
first, through trade union efforts, and then 
through legislation. I don’t think I would 
say this in my own country, but I feel free 
to say here that I do believe England has 
led the way in industrial legislation. I ad- 
mit that Germany runs us very close. We 
in England have now recognized the prin- 
ciple of limiting the hours of labor of men 
by our recent miners’ eight hours act. The 
~hours of labor of women are of course lim- 
ited in all manufacturing industries. Our 
factory act contains a particular clause de- 
“manding that when doing piecework the 
worker shall have the rate of wages ex- 
plained in writing. We have our workmen’s 
compensation act and we have something 
else indeed, gained only just a fortnight be- 
fore I left, the definite recognition by the 
state of the principle of a legal minimum 
wage. Ever since our Sweated Industries 
Exhibition in 1906, we have campaigned in 
England to secure a fixed maximum number 
of hours. We called this bill the sweated in- 
dustries bill, and the title turned out to be 
good tactics, because none of the manufac- 
turers cared to come into the open to op- 
pose it. They did not wish to be dubbed 
“sweaters”, and they did not wish to appear 
-as defending the sweaters. Thus our Dill 
has passed all the stages, and though they 
murmured a bit, even the lords in the Upper 
Chamber, knew the public feeling was so 
strong—and remember, measures always 
depend upon public feeling—they dared not 
oppose it. It passed the third reading of 
the lords, was signed by the king, and is 
now the law of the land. 

This is only a beginning. We have taken 
four trades to begin with, tailoring, chain 
making, lace finishing and cardboard box 
making. Now, immediately the Board of 
Trade of our government department will 
compel all employers in each of these trades 
in the different districts to hold a series of 
mectings and elect representatives to a 
board. The workers will do the same. The 
board will meet with equal numbers of em- 
ployers and employed with an impartial 
chairman and two Board of Trade officials. 
They will go into the conditions of their 
industries and will fix minimum piece rates 
and minimum time rates. Six months after, 
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any manufacturer who pays less to any 
worker than the minimum rate is liable to a 
heavy fine and in default of a fine to impris- 
onment. 

We have taken these trades to begin with, 
but in the bill there is provision that it may 
be extended by provisional orders to any 
other similar trade. I don’t think England 
quite realizes what has been done. It is 
simply a revolution. It means revolution in 
our industrial conditions. It is not entirely 
an experiment because it has been tried in 
a more detailed way in Victoria, Australia. 
But I understand that you here are fighting 
now for the elementary principle of regulat- 
ing the hours of labor, so I feel proud to tell 
you that we have got so far ahead and are 
actually interfering with the sacred matter 
of wages. You know that some of those wise 
men, the political economists, raised a cry 
against our bill. They said, “You must not 
interfere with wages. Don’t you know that 
there is an iron law of wages which decrees 
that they must always fall to the subsistence 
level?” We replied, “When the wages of 
our sweated workers rise to subsistence 
level, you can talk about that iron law.” 


At this same public meeting all who 
heard Raymond Robins’s argument for 
the validity of the ten-hour law in Illinois 
felt that such an educational plea was 
needed all over the United States, 
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not”, as Mr. Robins said, “to influence 
the supreme court judges, but to wake 
them up.” 

At the opening of the business session, 
Mrs. Robins gave an impressive address. 
It was imbued with that religious ear- 
nestness that characterizes whatever she 
says and inspires in her listeners a long- 
ing for her “vision.” Only a few words 
and suggestions from this address can be 
given: 


The trade union is the great social school 
of the working people, and when the isolated 
young girl worker enters it she finds it to 
be the open sesame of fellowship and under- 
standing. Here is the opportunity given to 
her to study, to think, to learn, to grow into 
the powers of her womanhood. But, friends, 
the three million young girls of barely six- 
teen, whom some of us are forcing into the 
industrial world and others are permitting 
to be there, these represent little children— 
and this thought I would emphasize: It is 
joy more certainly than sorrow that calls 
the child into the larger life of social rela- 
tionship. Anything, therefore, which tends 
to the development of joy and good cheer 
calls our little sister into fellowship. Per- 
haps we can best understand what our task 
represents in this division of our work if we 
will remember that it has happily fallen 
to the lot of the Women’s Trade Union 
League to have charge and supervision of 
the kindergarten department in the great 
school of organized labor. It is for this rea- 
son that music and merrymaking are so es- 
sential a feature of our league work, that 
books and story-telling and all that makes 
for color and music and laughter lead to 
that essential human fellowship—a sure 
foundation for the industrial union of our 
younger sisters. We know that we need 
them; they will later know how greatly 
they needed us. 

With the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court declaring for the constitu- 
tionality of limiting the hours of women’s 
work and thus upholding protective legisla- 
tion for the mothers of our country, it 
would seem to me well to ask of the United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor 
that a special department be created in that 
* bureau to study the industrial conditions of 
women and children with special reference 
to the need of such legislation, and that this 
department be placed under the direction 
of a woman. In the national investigation, 
not yet complete, into the conditions of 
women and children in industry, so ably di- 
rected by Commissioner Neill whose sym- 
pathetic understanding and great knowledge 
insure the quality of the results of this in- 
vestigation, facts will without doubt be 
forthcoming to show the value and import- 
ance of such a department, and I suggest 
therefore that this conference during its 
session send such a request in the form of 
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a resolution to the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. I would further suggest that 
we ask for an increase of women factory 
inspectors in the various states, based upon 
the percentage of women, workers in such 
states, and that this provision be incorpo- 
rated in the labor laws of each state. 

Mrs. Robins’s suggestions for transfer 
cards which could be brought by the im- 
migrant union girls from a foreign to an 
American organization, for an employ- 
ment agency department, and for indus- 
trial education, were received with ap- 
proval. . 

The convention was. organized after 
the plan of the American Federation of 
Labor. Committees were appointed and 
discussion from their reports made up 
the daily program. The committees were 
on organization, education, judicial de- 
cisions, the label, woman’s suffrage, the 
official journal and legislation. 

The educational committee recom- 
mended that equal opportunity for indus- 
trial and technical education be given to 
public school children irrespective of sex, 
and that trade schools be established by 
boards of education for boys and girls, 
t be administered so as not to be detri- 
mental to labor, and that wherever wom- 
en have a vote the workers should elect a 
trade union woman to the board of edu- 
cation. It was also urged that the public 
school buildings be open to any group of 
people engaged in neighborhood con- 
structive effort. The resolution on votes 
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for women was a kind of bargain with 
those suffrage associations that year after 
year seek the endorsement of trade 
union men and women, but do not in 
their turn assist in organizing - working 
women or in forwarding legislation for 
the protection of their health and safety. 
The resolution urging the American 
Federation of Labor to organize an inde- 
pendent labor party was a surprise and 
caused a lively discussion before its pas- 
sage. Resolutions urging the women to 
work for municipal play parks after the 
models given by Chicago to America were 
passed with enthusiasm. Following a 
strong resolution for peace and interna- 
tional arbitration, came a spirited discus- 
sion on the exclusion from America of 
the Japanese and Koreans. The resolu- 
tion that precipitated this discussion was 
brought by a charming young delegate, a 
meinber of the waitresses’ union of San 
_ Francisco and sent by the Federation of 
~ Labor of that city. She argued that her 
trade and that of the laundry workers 
‘were most affected by this oriental immi- 
gration. Anyone who doubts the ability 
of the organized working woman to think 
bioadly for herself and to speak her con- 
victions clearly—even though it may be 
crudely—should have heard how the pre- 
judice of the Pacific coast people was 
met by constructive measures. The con- 
tention that the Japanese underbids the 
American and then goes back to Japan 
with his earnings was met by the East 
Side garment worker, who compared the 
Italian who went home to Italy with the 
Japanese and the Russian Jew sweat- 
shop worker who drags down the Ameri- 
can standard of living. “Yet,” she said, 
“we want to organize the Russian Jew 
and the Italian, not exclude them from 
the only chance they have to better their 
conditions.” Several of the trade union 
delegates who forgot their self-interest 
made eloquent and pathetic appeals for a 
brotherhood that is inclusive and not ex- 
clusive. The resolution for the exclusion 
of Japanese and Koreans was voted down 
by a large majority. There was no dif- 
ference of opinion when the legislative 
committee offered its argument and pro- 
gram, which will be a standard set by 
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the Women’s Trade Union League for 
legislative enactment of the future. 

The legislative program, divided into 
eleven heads, is prefaced by the state- 
ment that the problem confronting the 
league is large, not only because nearly 
6,000,000 women are engaged in gainful 
occupations, but “because it is evident 
that the enduring remedy for present ills 
is larger liberty to enter new vocations, 
to acquire training, to be freed from cus- 
tomary limitations shutting them into a 
small number of ill-paid employments; 
while the immediate remedy appears to 
be a legislative control intended to pre- 
vent their exploitation in their weakness 
by the economically powerful employer 
on behalf of an intelligent and unthinking 
community. Until the advent of the fac- 
tory system, women were at home in the 
industrial world. They probably worked 
as much and as intensely as they do now, 
But they worked so as to adjust their 
industrial activities to their maternal 
privileges and their social and family 
life. The rigidity of factory life pre- 
vents this, and the problem is really one 
of controlling the factory system so as 
to benefit by its economies, allow women 
to share in the productive activity of 
society as they have always done, and at 
the same time save them and their chil- 
dren alive. It is another phase of the 
difficult task of mastering instead of be- 
ing mastered by the machine.” 

The eleven recommendations follow: 


The eight hour day. 

Elimination of night work. 

Protected machinery. 

Sanitary workshops. 

Separate toilet rooms. 

Seats for women and permission for their 
use when the work allows. 

Prohibition of employment of pregnant 
women two months before and two months 
after childbirth. 

Pensions for working mothers during the 
lying-in period. 

An increased number of women factory in- 
spectors, based on the percentage of women 
workers in the state. 

That the State Department of Health be 
urged to appoint as health inspectors women 
physicians, whose duty shall be to visit all 
workshops where women and children are 
employed, to examine into the physical con- 
dition of the workers. 

A legal minimum wage in sweated trades. 
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LOS ANGELES PLAYGROUNDS 


Though the annual report of the Play- 
ground Commission of Los Angeles for the 
year ending November 30,° 1908, comes to 
hand in pamphlet form ten months after the 
date it carries, it has such exceptional at- 
tractiveness of make-up that the delay must 
readily be forgiven. And the story of achieve- 
ment which it tells is worthy of its pre- 
sentation. During the period described, the 
fine building known as the Municipal Recre- 
ation Center, the first of its kind to be built 
west of Chicago, was erected and equipped. 
The activities of this and of the play- 
grounds are fully described and illustrated 
in a way that is stimulatingly suggestive. 
Evidence is given that Los Angeles—which, 
with its tributary country, is so often called 
“the playground of the rich’—does not for- 
get the little children of the poor. It may 
be noted that in its endorsement of the gen- 
eral movement, the pamphlet opens with a 
quotation from Plato and closes with one 
from Robert Louis Stevenson! 


A. C. A. CONVENTION 


The fifth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Civic Association is to take place No- 
vember 15 to 18, in Cincinnati. It will be 
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held, as has been the practice in recent 
years, in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the National Municipal League. 
The subjects of discussion at the civic asso- 
ciation meetings will include, as usual, play- 
grounds, school gardens, forestry, the bill- 
board and smoke nuisances, and the conser- 
vation of natural resources. 


NOVEL ST. LOUIS GIFT 


This department has spoken of some un- 
usual but admirable gifts to cities and 
towns by public-spirited citizens. In the 
last month, a novel one was reported from 
St. Louis. A millionaire, whose name is 
withheld, contributed $12,000 through the 
Civic League, with the request that it be 
used to construct an up-to-date public com- 
fort station. The secretary of the league, 
who knows the donor’s identity, appeared 
before the Board of Public Improvements 
and asked for a permit to construct the sta- 
tion in the basement of the Court House, 
promised that if the work might be started 
at once the station would be completed by 
November 1, and showed plans for a most 
complete installment, with toilet and lava- . 
tories for men and women. 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


STATE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois Outdoor Improvement Associ- 
ation has been formed at Urbana, on the sug- 
gestion of President James, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The association’s purpose 
is to do for individuals and improvement 
societies throughout the state what a local 
Improvement society does for its own neigh- 
borhood. By means of lectures and litera- 
ture helpful information will be gathered 
and disseminated, and as far as possible offi- 
cers of the association will give on request 
their personal assistance. The Illinois ex- 
periment will be watched with interest. It 
would seem that a state association might 
reach individuals and communities that are 
not reached in other ways, and that it might 
prove helpful especially in the farming com- 
munities. The state conferences of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League have been a suc- 
cess, and are perhaps the nearest parallel 
in the town improvement line. 


WHERE ONIONS SAVE BABIES 


A Chicago commissioner of health, in a 
| recent issue of the Health Department’s Bul- 
'tetin, calls attention to the value of yard- 
|gardens from the standpoint of municipal 
‘sanitation. He says: “The gardens serve 
|to keep the yard clean, to use up the stable 
manure, to add to the revenue of the family, 
‘and to furnish fresh, crisp vegetables for 
‘the family table.” He adds: “The increase 
of such gardens has been especially notable 
in the eighth ward. Collections of cans and 
‘rubbish, and stagnant pools have given place 
‘in the last two years to small, neat-looking 
{gardens filled with cabbage, onions, parsley, 
| beets and corn, with here and there a fringe 
‘or bed of flowers. Seeing this, we do not 
‘wonder at the lowered baby death rate in 
ithe eighth ward.” This is a somewhat new 
(eredit mark to give to the yard-garden, but 
Jno doubt it is deserved. 


| STREET TREES IN RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Riverside, Cal., is a little town; but be- 
‘sides having a reputation for climate, scen- 
‘ery, oranges and a remarkable hotel, it is 
{famed for its street trees. A July report of 
.J. H. Reed, the tree warden, says, ‘Thus 
{far in 1909, 2,148 trees have been planted,’ 
and then gives these figures—most signifi- 
Bik as showing the ;growth, not only in 
sstreet tree planting, but in public interest: 
In 1904, when the Chamber of Commerce be- 
ee the movement, 350 trees were set out; 
iin 1905, 1,000; in 1906, 1,250; in 1907, 1,500; 
in 1908, 2,170. The trees planted this year, 
tto the date of the report, would make a 
ssingle row, the trees being forty feet apart, 
eight and one-third miles long, plus another 
‘TOW, of trees that were put sixty feet apart, 
ttwelve miles long—or a total for that little 
‘town this season of more than twenty miles. 
(In addition, much was done, of course, for 
jold. trees. 
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A PROTEST WITH A WARNING 


A correspondent, for whose judgment in 
such a matter this department has great re- 
spect, writes to protest against a note pub- 
lished last month, in which approval was 
expressed of a plan to bring trolley cars into 
Pittsburgh parks, that the parks might be 
made accessible to those who could not 
motor or drive. He says of the plan: ‘“While 
it may save the public a little exertion, it 
destroys one of the most valuable functions 
of a park—the enjoyment of restful, rural 
scenery, free from intrusions of distracting 
influence.” If it were really going to do 
this, we should most heartily agree with our 
correspondent; but we cannot believe that 
there is any necessity that it should have 
this effect. The tracks can be screened ab- 
solutely by planting, to say nothing of grad- 
ing. But to the general principle expressed 
in the protest, no one can take exception; it 
behooves the authorities of any park which 
trolley cars are allowed to enter to safe- 
guard with exceeding jealousy the land- 
scape’s reposefulness. 


TLHESSPUDYSORSPLAY 


The third number of the volume of pro- 
ceedings of last spring’s convention of the 
Playground Association of America has been 
issued. Its nearly three hundred pages are 
devoted to the report of the committee on 
a normal course in play, and though to the 
layman this may not sound very interesting, 
he will soon find that pretty much the whole 
playground subject is embraced in it; such 
is the report’s extraordinary comprehensive- 
ness and thoroughness. The chairman of 
the committee is Prof. Clark W. Hethering- 
ton, of the University of Missouri, and the 
secretary, Dr. Henry S. Curtis. It is an 
open secret that much of the renort was 
written by Dr. Curtis, and a really great 
piece of work it is. No.4 in the volume has 
also appeared. This contains Dr. Gulick’s 
address on The Doctrine of “Hands Off” and 
the committee on folk dancing’s report 
which, though hardly a tenth the length of 
that of the committee on a normal course 
in play, is a mine of information. The fact 
is, this volume is an extremely important 
addition to the literature of play. 


RAILROAD GARDENERS 


Is it not significant that there should be 
a National Association of Railroad Garden- 
ers? It held its third annual convention a 
few weeks ago in Philadelphia, with about 
fifty members present. At the opening morn- 
ing session, the representative of the Mis- 
souri-Pacific Iron Mountain system pre- 
sided; in the afternoon, the visitors were the 
guests of the Reading Railroad to visit its 
gardens; in the evening, the chief gardener 
of the Illinois Central was elected president, 
and the chief gardener of the Norfolk and 
Western the vice-president. On the execu- 
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tive committee are representatives of the 
Pennsylvania and Michigan Central. Among 
those who read papers were representatives 
of the Boston and Albany and of the Balti- 
more and Ohio. It is clear that railroad 
gardening—the making of station grounds 
and other property beautiful with planting 
—has been taken up very seriously. And 
why? One paper discussed the effect of 
railroad gardening on employes, another its 
effect on the general public, a third its ef- 
fect in increasing business. Therein is 
much food for thought. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


“We are coming,’ says President Luther 
of Trinity College; in the Chronicle of 
Elyria, Ohio, “to understand that not only 
should our bridges be beautiful, but our pub- 
lic buildings must be beautiful, our river 
banks must be beautiful, the homes of the 
poor as well as those of the rich must be 
beautiful and, being beautiful, will be such 
as the poor as well as the rich can live in 
safely, profitably, wisely. As we clean and 
beautify and-make splendid the cities and 
the towns in which we live, as we tie them 
together into more and more efficient corpo- 
rate units, struggling for the common wel- 
fare of us all, we shall find that the unlovely 
things in human nature, in our own nature, 
the dishonesties, the foulnesses, the dis- 
honors that have held back so long and so 
terribly the progress of mankind will be 
more and more impossible. 
ly beautiful will be spiritually beautiful 
also.” 


SAVING TREES 


A copy of a report to the shade tree 
commissioners of Newark, N. J., by their 
chief forester has been sent to this depart- 
ment. It is of such interest, and suggestive 
value to other communities, that there is 
temptation to quote from it at some length. 
It tells first of the spraying campaign. 
Hight gangs of sprayers were sent out at 
the critical period—which is when the cater- 
pillars, having just been hatched, “are young 
and tender and too small to accomplish 
much damage’—to throw arsenate of lead 
over the trees. In five weeks, at a cost of 
about twenty cents a tree, the “trees on 
ninety-seven miles of streets, most open to 
the various forms of insect attack, were 
sprayed. Of all the 80,000 trees, covering 
208 miles of Newark streets (416 miles of 
frontage) we have not heard of any one 
tree in street or park that was defoliated, 
while last year thousands lost all their 
leaves.” In addition, there was a large 
area in which only elms were treated. 
“Here,” writes Mr. Bannwart, “any time the 
unsuspecting caterpillar wants to gorge 
himself with the tender breakfast food of a 
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leaf, he will find the poison spread.” [In ad- 
dition, many miles of street trees were band- 
ed with “tanglefoot.” This, in preventing 
the insects from ascending the trunk to feed 
on the leaves, also limits the area in which 
they cocoon, compelling them to enter their 
cocoon stage at a point easily reached from 
the ground by the foresters. The report 
adds that the force also responded to an 
average of thirty requests a day for the in- 
spection of individual trees and for advice 
and assistance regarding’ their care. This, 


as he says, has an educational value, and 


it shows a very healthy state of public senti- 
ment in Newark with respect to the trees. 


RESTRAINING THE BILLBOARD 


The clipping sheet of the American Civic 
Association says that the commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, acting under the 
discretionary powers given to them by an 
act of Congress, have determined to issue 
no more permits for billboards in Washing- 
ton. The advertisers are expected to test 
the act in the courts; but it is stated by 
Mr. Watrous, the Civic Association’s secre- 
tary, that he believes that the congressional 
act is going to point the way to restrictive 
legislation in many states. The act is quot- 
ed as follows: 

“That billposters and persons engaged in 
the business of painting or placing signs or 
advertisements on land, buildings, billboards, 
fences or other structures in the District of 
Columbia, visible from a street or other pub- 
lic space, shall pay a yearly tax of twenty 
dollars before engaging in the business. 

“No person shall place, exhibit, maintain, 
or continue any advertisement or poster ex- 
cept upon such land, houses, buildings, bill- 
boards, fences or other structures as the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia 
may, in their discretion, authorize in writ- 
ing for that purpose. The written author- 
ity shall only he granted in resident streets 
upon application made in writing and sign- 
ed by a majority of the residents of the side 
of the square in which the display is to be 
made and also upon the side of the confront- 
ing square; provided, that nothing in’ this 
paragraph shall apply to persons who adver- 
tise a business, exhibition or entertain- 
ment on the premises where the same is 
conducted, or to signs relating to the sale, 
rent or lease of lands when the sign or ad- 
vertisement is on the land referred to in the 
sign or advertisement. 

“Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall, upon convie- 
tion thereof in the police court uf the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $200, and after conviction of 
any such violation the offender shall be 
liable to a further fine of not more than ten 
dollars for each and every day thereafter 
that said violation of law shall continue.” 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Department Editor’ 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


UNIFORM LEGISLATION 


Those who recognize the need of greater 
care and greater uniformity in labor legisla- 
tion will find the work of the National Com- 
mission on Uniform State Laws helpful and 
suggestive. This commission, organized in 
1890 upon the initiative of the American 
Bar Association, and composed of members 
appointed by the governors in practically 
every state in the Union, marks an import- 
ant epoch in the progress towards an intel- 
ligent and unified scheme of consistent juris- 
prudence. 

The members get together and frame a 
“model law’ on some subject that appears 
most pressing. The first principle is simple 
phraseology, and the omission of unneces- 
sary words. Classification by sections and 
sub-sections enables one to find almost in- 
stantly any question relating to the act. So 
far as possible the “model law” is the affirm- 
ation of existing legislation on the subject, 
and into this draft is put the best available 
legal and practical thought, for the object is 
to make laws so plain that not only the aver- 
age man can understand but that even the 
most perverse cannot misconstrue if he 
would. 

Thirty-eight states have now adopted the 
commission’s model law relating to- negoti- 
able instruments; eighteen have passed the 
act providing for uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts; six have adopted the uniform sales 
act, and two have opened the way for uni- 
form divorce regulation. 

Encouraged by these results the movement 
for uniform legislation is extending. The 
American Medical Association, the Public 
Health Association, the Committee on Vital 
Statistics and the Census Bureau, have been 
able to report a measure which meets the ap- 
proval of all. Governor Guild of Massachu- 

setts called a meeting of New England goy- 
~ ernors to consider uniform conservation 
laws; Governor Hughes of New York is en- 
deavoring to secure uniform automobile 
laws; the governor of Louisiana has initia- 
ted a movement to secure uniform laws on 
the subject of child labor; and an interna- 
tional association was in session in Louis- 
ville last month to consider uniform tax 
laws. 

The American Association for Labor 
Legislation through its publications and con- 
ferences is endeavoring to encourage more 
careful and more uniform protective legisla- 
tion and is gathering material for ‘model 
laws.” Uniform legislation of this kind aids 
capitalists and employers by placing them 
on similar footing in international and state 
competition, and it aids working people by 
raising the standard of legislation in the less 
advanced countries and states. 

1With this issue John B. Andrews, secretary 
of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, becomes head of the Labor Legislation De- 

artment of TH SuRvEY in place of Prof. John R. 
ommons, 
et hi | 
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THE TARIFF AS LABOR LEGISLATION 


Secretary Morrison of the A. F. of L. has 
asked the United States secretary of com- 


. Merce and labor to investigate labor troubles 


at McKee’s Rocks on the ground that “the 
public has a right to know if the iron and 
steel companies who are profiting on account 
of a protective tariff are keeping faith with 
the government and are paying their em- 
ployes a reasonable wage rate, a wage rate 
in keeping with protection enjoyed by the 
companies.” The comments of The Public 
are to the point: 

“In that contention Mr. Morrison takes 
hold of the question at the right end. Why 
has this never been done before? Isn’t the 
protective tariff for the maintenance of 
American wages? If that is true, every 
protected business is subject to investiga- 
tion. The government should know whether 
or not American wages are being paid in 
protected businesses. These businesses are 
not private. No subsidized businesses are 
private; and protected businesses are sub- 
sidized. They are therefore properly sub- 
ject to investigation as to their uses of their 
subsidy. What excuse is there for the pro- 
tective tariff, except to enable protected busi- 
nesses to pay good wages? Protection 
couldn’t last over a single Congressional elec- 
tion but for this pretense.” 


PROTECTION FOR WOMEN, MENACED 


A trial case has been instituted through 
the Roberts, Johnson and Rand Shoe Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Missouri, to test the con- 
stitutionality of the new nine-hour law for 
women. 

-_The situation is complicated by some un- 
certainty as to just what the law is. The 
bill as passed by the Legislature and signed 
by the governor contained four exceptions 
from the limitations of hours. Restaurant 
employes may work after ten o’clock at night 
but only nine hours a day. Cities of un- 
der 5,000 inhabitants, mercantile establish- 
ments with three or less employes, and the 
months of November and December were ex: 
cepted. When the bill was printed in the 
session laws this last exception was omit- 
ted, supposedly by a clerical error. 


COMPENSATION COMMISSIONS 


The Wisconsin Industrial Insurance Com- 
mittee began its public hearings October 4, 
with representatives of labor and of capital, 
actuaries and heads of relief systems, ap- 
pearingion the stand. Assemblyman Ingalls 
presented a compensation measure, which 
provides for the repeal of the present de- 
fenses of the employer, including the fellow 
servant. defense in establishments with more 
than fifteen employes. Employes contract- 
ing with the employer under this compensa- 
tion scheme waive all other rights of action 
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for damages except in case of gross negli- 
gence or wilful conduct of the employes. 
The burden of proof is to be placed upon 
the employer and proceedings are to be be- 
fore a salaried board of arbitrators, without 
formal pleadings. 

The Minnesota Employes’ Compensation 
Commission is meeting weekly. It has 
taken no formal action as yet as to the char- 
acter of the legislation which will be recom- 
mended to the next Legislature. The mem- 
bers of the commission have informally 
agreed that if a compensation act be recom- 
mended, if possible it will not incur the 
double liability of the English act but sub- 
ject the employer only to liability for the 
compensation named in the act. 

Mr. Mercer of the commission has pre- 
pared an exhaustive brief arguing in behalf 
of the power of the Legislature to enact a 
workmen’s compensation law. This will be 
printed in the forthcoming report of the At- 
lantic City Conference, of which the min- 
utes of the proceedings are now in the 
printer’s hands. They will be received in 
about ten days. The report ought to be a 
valuable contribution to the literature on 
this subject. 

George M. Gillette will address the annual 
meeting of the Liability Insurance Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Astor in New York city 
on October 20, on the subject, Workmen’s 
Compensation from the Employer’s Stand- 
point. Mr. McEwen, a member of the Min- 
nesota Employers’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, who is also state labor commissioner 
for Minnesota, has just issued a bulletin 
dealing with the subject of workmen’s cum- 
pensation acts. 

The New York State Employers’ Liability 
Commission appointed in June by Governor 
Hughes and the New York Legislature, 
has begun active: work. Leonard W. 
Hatch, chief statistician of the State De- 
partment of Labor at Albany is making a 
study of accident cases with special refer- 
ence to their cost to employers as well 
as workimnen. Inquiries are being sent to 
employers of labor, trade unions, chambers 
ef commerce and insurance companies 
doing a liability business, asking for ex- 
periences and opinions on employers’ liabil- 
ity and various propositions for new legisla- 
tion. 

A study of coroners’ cases is being made 
in New York and Erie counties in order to 
get data not otherwise reported. The com- 
mission is also making an investigation of 
the scarcity of farm labor. Twelve hundred 
inquiries have been sent to the heads of 
various granges. William M. Leisersohn is 
to report on the extent and evils of unem- 
ployment in New York. 

The offices of the cominission are located 
at 1 Madison avenue, New York, and the 
committees under which the work is being 
put forward are, Economic effects of indus- 
trial accidents in New York state, chairman, 
Otto M. Hidlitz; law of employers’ liability in 
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New York and other American states, chair- 
man, Senator Bayne; Foreign system of com- 
pensation for loss due to industrial acci- 
dents, chairman, Henry R. Seager; causes of 
industrial accidents, chairman, C. W. Phil- 
lips; causes of unemployment, Assemblyman 
Voss; Lack of labor in farming sections 
and the better distribution of labor in New 
York state, chairman, Senator Platt. 

Senator Wainwright is chairman and Miss 
Crystal Eastman secretary of the commis- 
sion. 


BREAK-UP OF:ENGLISH POOR LAW 


On October 12, a mass meeting was held 
at St. James Hall, London, to start the fall 
campaign for the break-up of the English 
poor law. Among the speakers were Sir 
John Gorst, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Sidney 
Webb and G. Bernard Shaw, with the bishop 
of Southwark in the chair. 

The movement is a result of the minority 
report of the Poor Law Commission and the 
changes proposed are along the lines sug- 
gested in that report. It recommends that 
certain classes now dealt with as paupers, 
be transferred to the authorities who deal 
with the causes of poverty in each class. 


Courses for Industrial 


School Teachers 


Y an arrangement be- 

tween Simmons College 

and the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union 
of Boston, courses are offered 
for the ensuing year for train- 
ing teachers of 


SALESMANSHIP 
MILLINERY and 
DRESSMAKING 


For Announcement, Address 
Registrar Simmons College, 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED—Director of school social centers and 

/ summer playgrounds. Broad outlook, thor- 

ough training, successful experience and exec- 

utive ability desirable; to plan aud develop the work 
of acity. 
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THE REFORM IN CRIMINAL LAW 


Prof. John H. Wigmore and his associates in the recently eattistied: Ameri- 
can Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology will find their field over-ripe for 
the harvest, or, to choose a metaphor from an earlier. season and with a more 
apt analogy, they will find a soil much in need of cultivation and deficient in 
some, of the elements essential to the growth of the administration of justice. 
We trust that New York may be among the early states to organize a local 
branch, and that when this has been done the attention of its members will: be 
called promptly to the illuminating report issued last month by the commissioners 
~of accounts of the city of New York on the Accounts and Methods of the Nigiit 
Court.) 
The title of this report and of the officials who made it may erent to the 
unwary that it deals only with the financial records of the court. -. Not to ignore 
_ their original nominal function, the commissioners did indeed look over the books, 
‘and discovered that in the ten months covered by their inquiry the clerk of the 
Night. Court made nine ‘mistakes, sending in two instances money to the chamber- 
‘lain which he had ‘not collected and failing to send in seven instances amounts 
which -he had collected, the net deficit being five dollars. This. showing might 
elsewhere ‘call for adverse criticism, but it serves in the report before us to give 
‘the commissioners an opportunity to find something on which they can comment 
in a tone which; relatively speaking; seems almost like praise. All things con- 
sidered, as compared with magistrates and their male probation officers, the 
clerks keep. their records in pretty fair condition. Such clerical errors as an 
over-payment or two and a:few small deficits are not sufficiently important to 
~ require any particular consideration. The serious findings of the commissioners 
come directly home to the sixteen magistrates who constitute the first district 
court, covering Manhattan and Bronx. boroughs. To each of these magistrates 
-acopy of the report has been sent, and it is significantly recommended, although 
the investigation did not extend to the other boroughs, that a copy be sent to the 
- president of the board of magistrates of the second division also, for the informa- 
tion of. that body. 
A wide diversity of treatment by. different magistrates of cases involving 
the same offense is one of the-abuses of judicial discretion authoritatively estab- 
‘ished by. the inquiry... This diversity is defended even by the best of the magis- 
- trates as. fundamental to the exercise of individual discretion by the magistrate, 
but it is really indefensible in theory and disastrous in practice. Out of 176 
cases of “soliciting” heard by Magistrate Cornell not one was unconditionally 
discharged. A sentence was imposed in each: case. Out of 117 similar cases 
heard by Magistrate Crane seventy-five per cent were discharged. Magistrate 
Corrigan sent ninety-one out of 154 cases of this kind to. the workhouse while 
Magistrate Steinert made no such commitments whatever from the 116 cases 
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which he heard, his favorite disposition being a fine of five dollars. If our 
system of criminal procedure demands individual discretion in imposing sentence, 
and if judicial dignity does not permit an attempt to reach a voluntary consensus - 
of opinion as to what should be done in given classes of offenses, it would 
appear to be a public duty to secure the services of magistrates whose judicial 
minds work with a somewhat greater degree of uniformity. If the magistrates 
cannot or will not standardize their procedure to a greater extent than these 
typical figures indicate, then the attempt should be made to standardize the 
magistrates. The Appellate Division made a slight beginning in this direction 
by the removal of one magistrate for notorious unfitness, and public opinion, 
backed by the probability of prosecution, helped the process along by securing 
the resignation under fire of another, whose representative character in the board 
is established by the action of his associates in electing him to the presidency 
of the board. In view of the fact that the dismissal of Magistrate Droege was 
for improperly discharging from the workhouse a prisoner whom he had shortly 
before committed for six months, it is not less than appalling to find that his 
action differed from that of most of his associates on the bench only in that 
in his case the discharge was made at the request of a former law partner, who 
received a good fee for his services. The commissioners of accounts find that 
many of the magistrates, apparently without authority of law, discharge pris- 
oners “on probation”; that magistrates generally fail to comply with that pro- 
vision of the law which requires them to obtain certain information from the 
commissioner of correction and an affidavit setting forth facts to justify the 
discharge and to file with the complaint both the affidavit and the certificate 
from the commissioner; and that several magistrates granted discharges in 
apparent contravention of the time limitation imposed by the charter, 

These unauthorized and unlawful acts are not mere technical or clerical 
errors. Through them certain convicted offenders escape from penalties imposed 
upon others under like circumstances, and the absence of documents necessary 
to an understanding of the reasons for the discharge justifies the belief that in 
many cases there are reasons quite as improper as those which were proven to 
have been present in the case which led to Magistrate Droege’s removal. 

The twenty-seventh finding of the commissioners is brief but tells the whole 
story: The work of the male probation officers, with few exceptions, is ineffi- 
cient. The so-called “probation system” in the magistrates’ courts of New York 
is, of course, a sham and a scandal. The report on the Night Court only confirms 
the testimony taken before the Page Commission, and the report of the state 
probation commission. The facts are so well known that it seems hardly 
necessary to take the trouble to make them official; but for those who require 
evidence it is again at hand. The burning question is what is to be done about 
it. No sweeping reforms, so far as we can learn, have been instituted, though 
the report has been before the public for over a month. Some of its recom- 
mendations require legislation, but for the most part it is fully within the power 
of the magistrates to carry them into effect. If they fail to do so within a reason- 
able time, there may be occasion for further action by the Bar Association and 
the Appellate Division. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


A 20TH CENTURY 
CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


A vast procession of school children 
through the streets of Los Angeles on 
September 23 was the spectacular climax 
of a struggle in behalf of the schools of 
that city which had been carried on stead- 
ily by the Board of Education and the 
superintendent of schools for over two 
years, against the bitter opposition of the 
Los Angeles Times, vigorously assisted 
by the city auditor. 

The natural difficulties in the school 
situation in Los Angeles are enormous, 
for probably no city in the United States 
has grown more rapidly in the last ten 
years. The federal census of 1900 gave 
it a population of 102,479, while the 
school census of 1909 showed a popula- 
tion of 315,000. With such rapid growth, 
_ the problem of providing school buildings 
is an extraordinarily heavy burden on the 
school management. The city has been 
fortunate in the last three or four years 
in having an excellent non-partisan Board 
of Education, and Dr. E. C. Moore, for- 
merly professor of education in the State 
University of California, as superintend- 
_ ent of schools. It has been extremely un- 
fortunate in having a powerful news- 
paper consistently doing all in its power 
to hamper them. 

The hostility of the Los Angeles Times 
. to the school management began in 1907, 
when Dr. Moore, as chairman of a com- 
mittee to prepare a guide-book of Los 
Angeles for the National Educational As- 
sociation, decided’ against printing for 
that purpose a diatribe on Industrial 
Freedom, prepared by the proprietor and 
editor of the paper, which claims to be 
the chief opponent of labor unions in 
the country. A few months later, the 
Times, by misrepresenting instructions 
issued by the superintendent on the ob- 
servance of Christmas in the public 
schools, manufactured a storm of public 
indignation and dissatisfaction which re- 
quired some time and energy to calm. 
A little later, charges of extravagance 
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and of mis-appropriating public funds 
were made by the paper, with the support 
of the city auditor. In both cases the 
Board of Education and the superintend- 
ent of schools were not only exonerated, 
but praised for the course they had taken, 
by the authorities to which they appealed 
for investigation—a joint committee, in 
the first instance, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the Munici- 
pal League, and on the second charge the 
grand jury. 

In spite of all this exposure of chican- 
ery, when the Board of Education, on 
January 6, 1909, submitted to the people 
a bond issue for school buildings long 
overdue, this newspaper and the city offi- 
cial whom it controlled had the temerity 
to oppose the bonds, on the score that the 
money would not be expended properly. 
The people promptly voted the bonds, 
four to one, and the newspaper in rage 
attacked the high school boys who had 
been active in the eléction as “‘pluggers,”’ 
criminals. The city auditor, who had 
fought the bond issue, continued to act 
as the creature of the Times, and together 
they arranged that a suit should be 
brought to tie up the bonds. After six 
months’ delay in building operations, the 
court decided in favor of the Board of 
Education. The bonds were advertised 
for sale. But a notice of a request for 
a new trial and a brisk money market, 
with higher rates of interest prevailing, 
made four per cent school bonds with a 
clouded title undesirable securities, and 
no bids for them were received. 

Meantime, school had opened for the 
year with hundreds of pupils in line for 
forty-eight hours at the two large high’ 
schools of the city, only to be turned 
away to temporary schools at the end of 
their vigil. The elementary schools were 
greatly overcrowded also. The sentiment 
of the people was aroused at last. What 
a newspaper had done to wreck the school 
system, another newspaper, with rare 
energy and business ability and the united 
support of a school loyal community, pro- 
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ceeded to undo. As there had been no 
bids for the bonds when they were of- 
fered for sale, the Los Angeles Eraminer 
called for 720 public spirited citizens each 
to buy one of the bonds. The movement 
was not promising at first. The task 
seemed too colossal to be handled in that 
way. Seven hundred and twenty thou- 
sand is a large sum of money, three- 
quarters of a million. People hesitated, 
but the energy with which the cause of 
the schools was promoted by its powerful 
champion, the Examiner, was invincible. 
Under the pressure of an aroused public 
opinion, the request for a new trial of the 
suit was withdrawn. Then the bonds be- 
gan to sell rapidly. 

To aid the cause of the schools, the 
Examiner arranged a great parade of 
school children and a mass meeting in 
the largest theater in the city. The ef- 
fect of the parade of school children un- 
der such circumstances is impossible to 
describe. As they came on in double 
column bearing scores of large American 
flags and banners with requests for more 
schools and full opportunities for an edu- 
cation, they brought tears to the eyes ot 
everyone. The people were carried off 
their feet. The children marched to the 
mass meeting, the people went with them. 
Between 7,000 and 10,000 men and wom- 
en were turned away. The greatest en- 
thusiasm marked every instant of the 
proceedings, and those who were present 
will never forget this novel town meeting 
on behalf of education. The bonds have 
all been sold, for the most part to the in- 
dividual citizens of the city. The schoois 
are hard at work once more, but none 
who had any part in this, the most re- 
markable act of support of the public 
schools that any community has ever un- 
dertaken, will ever forget how the peo- 
‘ple of one American city rose in their 
might to protect and uphold the greatest 
of all American institutions, the public 
school, in its hour of trial. 


ENFORCEMENT OF 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


How much in earnest is the city of 
New York in its efforts to have children 
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of compulsory attendance ages regularly 
attend school? Do the Department of 
Education officials know all the children 
who absent themselves from school? 
What is the difference between the courts 
in London and in New York city in their 
attitude towards school attendance of 
young children? These questions among 
others crowd one’s mind after reading 
the description to be found elsewhere in 
this issue of the highly efficient manner 
in which the London County Council en- 
forces school attendance in that great 
city. Educators and students of prob- 
lems of child life in large cities are 
beginning to realize not only the vital im- 
portance of making possible a free edu- 
cation for all children, but also the ne- 
cessity of requiring children to avail 
themselves of these opportunities. 
Through years of persistent, intelligent 
effort this seems to have become thor- 
oughly impressed upon the life of Lon- 
don. In fact, it may be said that the 
children of that city are fast acquiring the 
school attendance habit. The secret of 
the success of the authorities seems to 
lie in their admirably organized, cen- 
tralized system of law-enforcement with 
sufficient machinery in the way of an ade- 
quate number of attendance officers. For 
a proper appreciation of the work accom- 
plished in London, similar statistics for 
New York should be presented. These 
are furnished in the city superintendent 
of_ schools’ latest report covering the 
school year ending July 31, 1908. With 
approximately thirty-ohe per cent more 
children of compulsory attendance ages 
than New York, London employs four 
times as many attendance officers besides 
a large staff of supervisors and clerks 
giving their entire time to the work. For 
salaries of attendance officers and super- 
visors, London spends $300,000—nearly 
three times the sum used in New York, 
while for all compulsory education pur- 
poses, including salaries of teachers and 
employes in truant schools and the main- 
tenance of truants, the expenditure is 
$600,000 as against approximately $205,- 
000 expended in New York. The figures 
as to the work of the attendance officers 
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are equally illuminating. In London, it 
appears that a single attendance officer’s 
district embraces 3,000 children, com- 
+ pared with districts in New York includ- 
ing 5,000 and often several thousand 
more. Extraordinary activity on the part 
of London attendance officers is shown 
by the average of 12,000 home visits a 
year for each officer. New York’s aver- 
age is approximately 2,000. 

By means of a simple administrative 
device, the English are able to follow up 
school attendance in a way unknown in 
this country. Each school sends weekly 
to the Attendance Bureau a slip giving 
the actual attendance of every child on its 
roll. The bureau then decides which 
cases require the attention of attendance 
officers. By this simple arrangement—a 
plan equally applicable to any of our 
cities—the attendance authorities con- 
stantly know the actual record of every 
child, instead of being dependent on re- 
ceiving names of such absentees as teach- 
ers or principals may happen to report, 
the custom commonly in practice in this 
country. 

When one compares the London record 
of prosecutions with New York’s, the 
latter’s showing is indeed insignificant. 
Against London’s more than 12,000 sum- 
monses and 10,000 convictions (eighty 
per cent of all prosecutions), we find our 
leading American city had 871 sum- 
monses and 209 convictions (twenty-four 
per cent of all prosecutions). More 
striking even is the fact that of the 
12,000 prosecutions but three were ap- 
parently of such a character that the 
London justices dismissed them. New 
York city magistrates discharged 659 
cases, or seventy-five per cent of all those 
arraigned before them. The query at 
once arises, in view of these figures, Do 
our justices lack a true appreciation of 
what is for the child’s best welfare, or is 
there failure on the part of the school 
authorities in New York city to have 
cases properly presented in the courts? 
In view of the request now pending of 
the New York Department of Education 
for funds for twenty more attendance 
officers, the article on London’s enforce- 
ment of the law is peculiarly timely. 
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JEWISH FARMERS 
PLOUGHING IN HOPE 


Right in the heart of a square mile of 
dirty, noisy streets filled with anaemic 
men and dragged-out women, pale, nerv- 
ous girls and boys, the county fair blos- 
somed. Up on the roof of the Educa- 
tional Alliance, at East Broadway and 
Jefferson street, in the very heart of New 
York city, the first Jewish agricultural 
fair was held. Chickens hatched in the 
incubator and grew in the brooder. 
Cream was separated in the most ap- 
proved manner, bees stored honey, and 
housewives beamed on rows of canned 
fruits and vegetables, wonderful loaves 
of Sabbath bread and plates of cookies 
and cakes of far more wholesome ap- 
pearance than those displayed on push 
Fresh vege- 
tables, prize pumpkins, fancy tomatoes, 
tall corn stalks, big potatoes and all sorts 
of learned pamphlets and new appliances 
told the story of farming in modern 
fashion. 

The first Jewish agricultural fair was 
the result of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers organized a year ago. Certain 
societies, having for their objects the dis- 
tribution of Jewish immigrants and the 
encouragement of a return to the soil, 
brought about this conference between 
the people whom they have succeeded in 
establishing on farms. The work of 
these societies complements the two Jew- 
ish agricultural schools, the Baron de 
Hirsch school at Woodbine, N. J., and 
the National Farm School at Doyles- 
town, Pa. The federation trepresents 
districts in which Jewish farmers are 
active and the delegates met during the 
progress of the fair to discuss matters 
of mutual interest. The propaganda of 
the advocates of farming for Jews was 
also carried on at the fair, and lectures 
for farmers and other visitors who might 
be interested were a daily feature. 

The principal matter discussed was the 
establishment of a central market in New 
York which would serve two purposes: 
to give the farmers a ready outlet for 
their produce, and to supply the East 
Side, if the market could find place there, 
with many fresh fruits and vegetables, 
of which it knows now only by the de- 
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cayed specimens of undoubted antiquity 
offered for sale on neighborhood carts. 

By far the most striking features of 
the exhibit were the people who accom- 
panied it. The difference in personality 
between those on the sidewalk and those 
in the exhibition room was so vivid that 
it was startling. Rosy cheeks and quiet 
temperaments for the girls in place of 
the excited or anzemically depressed, tired 
faces of the neighborhood girls. Broad 
shoulders and tanned faces for the men, 
athletic figures for the boys, and vigor- 
ous, energetic movements characterized 
all one saw in the gymnasium or on the 
roof of the alliance. The farmers and 
their sons and daughters seem to find 
good company in all outdoors. They 
seem well pleased with being free from 
city streets. And for their intellects, 
the problems of: modern agriculture offer 
food enough. It is true that many more 
of the students from the agricultural 
schools get into scientific farming and 
dairying than buy farms of their own. 
Why should they not? This is the tend- 
eency of the times. Is there any reason 
why boys should remain clerks at ten 
dollars a week in the small retail stores, 
when they can be fifteen dollar a week 
cogs in the big wheels of organized 
industry ? 

The schools at Woodbine and Doyles- 
town had effective exhibits at the fair. 
Woodbine’s was more live because stu- 
dents were on hand to demonstrate its 
features. Bee culture, as explained by 
the students and illustrated by one of 
their hives, attracted the largest audi- 
ences. And the people about the exhibit 
talked with enthusiasm of their homes in 
the country. The younger generation is 
very evidently held to the farm by its 
interest in the problems of modern agri- 
culture. The children read the papers 
and magazines published in English for 
the farmer, and translate for the parents 
so that the guidance offered is effective. 
The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society publishes a farm journal in 
Yiddish edited by Professor Pincus of 
the Woodbine school, a graduate of that 
institution. The little children of the 
farm colonies in New Jersey—Norma, 
Rosenhain and others of this group— 
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have prize gardens, and some specirmens 
of their produce were exhibited. Sev- 
eral gardeners had decorative plants on 
view. 

The fair was extraordinary in showing 
the working of the leaven of the idea 
preached assiduously by the leaders of 
American Jews who advocate a return 
to the soil. The Jew is returning. In 
numbers the farmers are not yet impos- 
ing, and failures and successes have been 
proportioned as they undoubtedly are in 
other occupations. But the immigrant 
Jew is finding his farm a source of won- 
der, too. In this country he may own 
land and what he produces is his own. 
Not only may he own the land, but the 
government official, who is his enemy in 
Russia, is here his friend, and no matter 
that affects the farmer is too small to 
claim his assistance. He is helping, not 
hindering the farmer. The assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture went to the opening 
of the fair and told how much it meant 
to his government and theirs that these 
farmers should succeed. To be a part 
of a nation and a factor in its growth is 
a new role for the immigrant Jew from 
Eastern Europe. 

Inspiration is not lacking. The fair 
and the federation brought it to those 
who stay behind in city homes, who cer- 
tainly showed eagerness to imbibe the 
teachings of this session. With the per- 
fecting of the organization, the establish- 
ment of a central market and proper 
nurture of a budding growth, Jewish ag- 
riculturalists should soon be as success- 
ful as the competent farmers of other 
nationalities who make their homes in 
the United States. 


PRESSMEN VOTE 
ON SANATORIUM 


The 20,000 members of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America are voting this 
month on a proposal to erect a national 
tuberculosis sanatorium in Tennessee. 
At the twenty-first annual convention of 
this union held in Omaha in June, a com- 
mission was appointed to consider the 
feasibility of erecting a home for tuber- 
culous members and to report on the 
project. In order to put the matter be- 
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fore the rank and file, a program has been 
submitted to all members in good stand- 
ing, containing the following points: 


The institution of a national campaign 
for the cleansing of workshops and the 
improvement of sonic y. working ‘condi- 
tions. 

The institution of a national course of 
education in regard to the nature of tuber- 
culosis and the methods of prevention. 

The appointment of local and group tuber- 
culosis commissions to work with a national 
commission along lines of prevention. 

The establishment of ladies’ auxiliaries to 
assist in the educational campaign and in 
the raising of funds. 

The establishment of a home for those 
members now afflicted with tuberculosis or 
who may become afilicted in Hawkins 
county, East Tenn., at an approximate 
cost of $100,000. 

The cost of maintenance of the home is 
not to exceed ten cents a month per member. 

Finances for the erection and placing in 
operation of the home are to be raised under 
the following conditions: 

(a) A call upon the membership for one 
day’s pay in a certain week which will be 
known as tuberculosis home week. 

(b) Calling for a popular contribution 
from the members throughout the conti- 
nent. 

(c) The acceptance of contributions from 
union publishers, employers and friends of 
the international union outside the trade. 

(d) The raising of finances through ladies’ 
auxiliaries, by entertainments, fairs, etc. 


The proposed site for the home is 
thirty-eight miles from Asheville, N. C., 
at an elevation of from 1,600 to 3,200 
feet and comprises 519 acres 260 of 
which are under cultivation. It has a 
complete electric power plant, bath house, 
farming implements, and several cottages. 
The option cost is $8,000. 

The plan as outlined is similar in 
many respects to that adopted by the In- 
ternational Typographical Union for the 
erection and support of its home in Den- 
ver. The pressmen hope to make the 
home a refuge for superannuated as well 
as for tuberculous members. 

While the balloting will not close until 
November 5, reports from the headquar- 
ters of the Printing Pressmen, indicate 
that the referendum will be passed by a 
majority of six to one. 


BOSTON TO REORGANIZE 
ITS PUBLIC HEALTH SYSTEM 


Edward F. McSweeney, chairman of 
the trustees of Boston’s Consumptives’ 
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Hospital, and representative at the In- 
ternational Tuberculosis Conference im 
Stockholm, has for some time been study- 
ing the question of the proper relation- 
ship between city and state in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. Recently he pre- 
sented to the mayor a report on his con- 
clusions, which has been made _ public. 
Mr. McSweeney makes some interesting 
statements, and goes further in pointing 
out an improper administration of the 
work for controling tuberculosis in Bos- 
ton, mainly through the failure of the 
local Board of Health to perform its 
functions properly. He suggests a novel 
method of getting at the root of the dif- 
ficulty and instituting remedies. 

Mr. McSweeney characterizes the 
present relationship between state and 
city as unbusinesslike and shows the. ne- 
cessity for concerted action. ‘No effort 
has been made to harmonize the scheme 
of state and city work.” In addition, Bos- 
ton contributes thirty-five cents of every 
dollar used for the state hospitals, and 
maintains its own system of hospitals in- 
dependently. It secures practically no 
benefit from the state hospitals. A _ bill 
introduced in the last Legislature to pro- 
vide that the state should assist in the 
Boston work was turned down by the 
committee on ways and means. 

In Sweden the state grants a subven- 
tion of $260 for each bed in hospitals 
erected by places of under 10,000 popu- 
lation, and thirteen cents a day for each 
patient treated in such hospitals. The 


‘systems of treatment are being harmon- 


ized and interesting developments are 
expected. 

Mayor Hibbard has taken up the ques- 
tion of co-operation with Governor 
Draper in the hope that a method of 
united effort may be devised. 

In regard to the Board of Health Mr. 


McSweeney says: 


For more than a decade the Boston Board 
of Health has been steadily losing ground 
as an efficient health force. Formerly recog- 
nized as the most efficient board in the 
United States, it is not so regarded to-day, 
and while many of the things it does are 
well done, its inefficiency can be demon- 
strated in a score of ways, and sooner or 
later it must be reorganized under a single 
head, who should be the best man to be ob- 
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tained for this purpose, wherever found and 
at whatever cost. It has allowed, without 
protest, its functions to be assumed by 
boards created for particular purposes, such 
as the consumptive hospital trustees; it has 
not been in the van of the modern fight for 
health. Its system of reports is antiquated. 
It has scores of paid officials whom it does 
not compel to work. 


He points out many specific defects, 
and recommends “that the mayor ‘of 
Boston address a letter to the president 
of the United States setting forth that as 
the health of the citizen is the most vital 
concern of the nation, Boston desires to 
get in line with the most modern scien- 
tific progress in this regard.” The end 
sought is to have a physician now in gov- 
ernment service, one who has shown 
proof of executive capacity, loaned to 
Boston for two or three years as medical 
adviser to the mayor. Mr. McSweeney 
believes that such a man would be able 
so to discover defects and suggest reme- 
dies that complete reorganization could 
gradually be effected without any of the 
bad results of hasty reorganization, de- 
vised perhaps by those not conversant 
with the methods that have proved most 
efficient throughout the world.’ 

The mayor has gone to Washington to 
take up the matter. In case of failure, 
the situation is such that municipal or 
legislative action will undoubtedly soon 
be sought to put Boston on a better 
health basis. 


‘COMPENSATION FOR INJURY 
TO NON-RESIDENT WORKMEN 


An Anglo-French treaty is being con- 
cluded which provides for equal treat- 
ment in respect to compensation for in- 
juries to citizens of one country working 
in the other. It does not apply to em- 
ployes who have worked only six months 
in one country, or persons engaged in 
transport service, whose business head- 
quarters are in the other country. 

In England, before the treaty is con- 
cluded, the workmen’s compensation act 
will be supplemented by a provision that 
compensations in Great Britain shall be 
fixed by the county court, and if a lump 
sum yielding as much as twenty dollars a 
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year be due, an annuity must be pur- 
chased. If the injured person or his 
dependents reside in France, the sum will 
be turned over to the French national re- 
tiring fund for old people for the pur- 
chase of the annuity. If payment is not 
nade in a lump sum, the county court 
will make remittances as the proper 
authorities of the two countries may 
agree. 

France had already entered into simi- 
lar treaties with Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. Holland and Germany, in 1907, 
concluded a similar treaty providing for 
equal treatment of foreigners. 

For many years, under a treaty be- 
tween Italy and the United States, the 
citizens of each country while in the ter- 
ritory of the other have been entitled to 
equal protection of person and property. 
In April of this year the United States 
Supreme Court [Maiorano vs. B. & O. 
Ry: Co. 213° U.S). 268 | rderidedacuat 
non-resident alien relatives of a deceased 
person have no right of action for dam- 
ages for injuries, on the ground that the 
treaty is fully complied with when the 
right to damages is given an Italian sub- 
ject and his relatives in America. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 
WORK IN AUSTRALIA 


In South Australia the city of Unley 
has taken the lead in a progressive anti- 
tuberculosis campaign. Alderman W. 
Dollman, the head of the movement, re- 
ceived his ideas largely from the series 
of articles on tuberculosis by O. F. Lewis 
recently published in the Metropolitan 
Magazine. So America may take part 
of the credit for the Australian move- 
ment. 

In Unley, resolutions providing for a 
fairly comprehensive anti-tuberculosis 
program, have been adopted. They call 
for compulsory notification, observation 
of non-infectious cases, tempotary or 
permanent, private or public; isolation of 
infectious cases, public sanatoriums, and 
funds for the relief of families whose 
breadwinners may be isolated. 

Under the leadership of Unley, two 
conferences of local health officers have 
been held in the metropolitan area of 
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Adelaide and the East Torrens County 
Board. In these conferences, measures 
‘similar to those adopted at Unley have 
been proposed for the state as well as 
for all cities and towns. In addition, a 
broad educational campaign with an ex- 
hibit is under consideration. At present, 
there is only one tuberculosis sanatorium 
in South Australia, providing less than 
sixty beds. It is proposed, however, to 
build a state sanatorium to meet the needs 
of the state. Although the number of 
deaths from the disease is below the rate 
for the United Kingdom, the residents of 
Australia feel that it is time to act be- 
fore conditions become serious. 


RED CROSS STAMPS 
REDUCED IN PRICE 


in-an article on Christmas tuberculo- 
sis stamps in last week’s issue of THE 
Survey, Ernest P. Bicknell said that the 
American National Red Cross would 
charge local agents one-third of the gross 
proceeds from the sale of stamps for the 
privilege of handling them. Since that 
article appeared, new developments in 
the Christmas stamp movement have 
brought about a reduction in the rate to 
local agents from one-third to one-fifth. 
For this one-fifth of the gross proceeds 
the National Red Cross agrees to furnish 
not only all the stamps needed by local 
committees, but also local advertising 
matter. Further, the national society will 
be responsible for all stamps not sold. 
Under this new arrangement, the local 
anti-tuberculosis societies selling Christ- 
mas stamps this year will increase their 
revenues by at least $50,000, over what 
they would have made had the original 
charge stood. It is estimated that the 
present rate to local agents is quite as 
favorable as that of last year when 
stamps were sold outright and those who 
bought them had to stand the expense of 
advertising and the risk of losing those 
unsold. 

The cost of the stamps to the public 
will be the same as last year, one cent 
each. They will be ready for distribu- 
tion by November 15, or before. 
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THE CHURCH AND OR- 
GANIZED CHARITY’ 


J. W. MAGRUDER 


Federated Charities, Baltimore 


The rapprochement between the church 
and organized charity is a part of the 
general movement towards sound philan- 
thropy. The day is at hand when 
churchmen begin to see that to love their 
neighbors as themselves they must love 
their neighbors not only with all their 
hearts, but with all their minds. “As 
much damage is done to neighbors from 
want of thought as from want of feel- 
ing.” 

It was not lack of feeling that led ten 
Cifferent churches, organizations and in- 
dividuals, most of them animated by a 
religious spirit, to carry to one family, 
immediately before Christmas, ten 
Christmas baskets. It was thoughtless- 
ness for the most part; though, in this 
one instance, some of the philanthro- 
pists were guilty of a thoughtlessness that 
amounted to “invincible ignorance.” For 
some of them knew better than to rush 
in with relief, especially at Christmas, 
when everybody was giving, without first 
taking time to ascertain from the Joint 
Registration Bureau whether others were 
ahead of them. And, worse still, they 
judged only by outward appearances as 
to the destitution of the family. All they 
knew was that the father had been 
stricken by paralysis: that seemed to 
them sufficient. They did not discover 
until too late that there were two grown- 
up sons regularly employed and earning 
an income more than sufficient to support 
the family. They found it out only after 
both sons had thrown up their jobs and 
gone to trading on their father’s mis- 
fortune; thanks to an unintelligent ob- 
servance of the second Great Command- 
ment. 

The thousands of people in Cleveland 
and elsewhere, who not long ago set 
themselves to the experiment of living 
a week or two as Jesus would live, found 


1This is the fourth of a series of signed edi- 
torials on the Church and Social Reform. The 
first was by Jeffrey R. Brackett and appeared in 
the issue of THE SurvEY of August 7. ‘The second 
was by John Haynes Holmes and appeared in the 
issue of September 4. The third was by Gaylord 
S. White and appeared in the issue of September 
25. 
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that it required brains as well as heart. 
Some were so at a loss to know what 
Jesus would do under certain circum- 
stances that they gave it up. It would be 
interesting to know how many, if any, 
among them, who had been giving bas- 
kets to the poor and otherwise dispensing 
charity, came to see the disaster that is 
being visited upon the defenseless poor 
by kind-hearted church people who, un- 
wittingly, misinterpret and misapply 
Jesus’s injunction: “Let not thy right 
hand know what thy left hand doeth.” 

We need to be brought to our senses 
by a new interpretation of the apostle’s 
injunction: “Destroy not with thy meat 
him for whom Christ died.” 

And, too, we need to be shaken out of 
the subtle and constantly recurring self- 
deception that we can lay up in Heaven 
merit for ourselves by feeding the hun- 
gry and clothing the naked and visiting 
the poor with well-filled baskets, regard- 
less of the good or bad effect upon given 
families supposed to be in distress. It 
is a moral certainty that we are laying 
up for ourselves not merit but demerit, 
if our charity, in its blind zeal, results 
in able-bodied men throwing up their 
jobs or eating the bread of idleness. It 
is just as truly a sin against God and man 
to foster the pauper habit as the drink 
habit; and the one habit is fully as de- 
structive as the other. 

The church will come to put more 
thought and consideration of the poor 
into its charity when it fully awakes to 
the fact that mere relief of poverty is 
not the thing most needed, but the cure 
of it; that relief, instead of being a 
remedy for poverty, has actually been a 
cause of it, and is so still; the poor laws 
of England, the story of the mendicanc 
friars, the records of any charity organi- 
zation society being our witnesses. 

All men of intelligence and experience 
in philanthropy know that poverty is as 
curable as tuberculosis. Moreover, the 
cure is going on right under our very 
eyes. Despite adverse economic condi- 
tions and all the bad work of would-be 
charity workers, the sober second thought 
of sound philanthropists is steadily tell- 
ing upon the mass of poverty and pauper- 
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ism; and there are actually fewer peo- 
ple in proportion to population in depend- 
ent condition now than ever before in the 
history of civilization. There is being 
worked out, day in and day out, a pro- 
gressive fulfillment of the vision of the 
prophets of all ages, of a world in which 
poverty and pain and crying shall cease; 
for “the former things are passing 
away.” 

A high-minded churchman has blamed 
organized charity for not going to the 
church with these elementary truths and 
dinning them into the ears until the most 
conservative of church fathers are com- 
pelled to take notice. He points to the 
Anti-Saloon League as a shining example 
of what can be done to mobilize the 
churches of all denominations against a 
universal evil. The church, he con- 
tends, is open to conviction as to the evil 
of poverty and pauperism as much as to 
that of the saloon. 

Organized charity perhaps has not 
gone as far as the Anti-Saloon League in 
enlisting the co-operation of the church. 
But there is probably not a city in the 
country where definite overtures have not 
been made. In cities like New York and 
Boston the society’s registration system 
is used increasingly by the churches. In 
Baltimore and Atlanta the churches have 
observed “charity Sunday”; not for col- 
lecting money, but for educational propa- 
ganda. In Portland, Maine, the churches, 
with scarcely an exception, work with 
and through the Associated Charities. 
And in Buffalo the churches have gone 
so far, under the direction of the Charity 
Organization Society, as to accept as- 
signed districts of the city for which each 
of them becomes exclusively responsible 
for providing friendly visitors and neces- 
sary relief. All of which would seem to 
point to a good time coming when the 
church will virtually adopt as a part of 
its own ecclesiastical equipment the staff, 
records, resources, plans and purposes of 
the charity organization society; and the 
charity organization society will be re- 
garded as the church in action for the 
conquest of poverty and dependency; 
each recognizing the other as absolutely 
indispensable to itself. 
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The greatest handicap to the schools 
of New York is powerlessness to enforce 
authority. Since respect for law is a 
fundamental element in training for citi- 
zenship, a laxity in the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance laws, a failure of 
the courts to attach importance to school 
cases, and a lack of power on the part of 
the teacher to require obedience, should 
suggest most serious consideration of the 
means by which the schools may be made 
to accomplish their purpose. 

In this connection the experience of 
London is of great value. “The forma- 
tion of a national habit of school-going 
in England,” according to R. Blair, the 
executive officer of the London schools, 
“has been a long process, demanding pa- 
tience, persistence, and much courage on 
the part of the education authorities. To- 
day in London, one in every 6.4 of the 
population is on the roll of an elementary 
school, and the percentage of average 
attendance for children of all ages from 
three to fifteen is 88.9. In 1871, only 39 
per cent of the possible children were in 
the rolls of efficient schools, and these 
make an.average attendance of 78.3 per 
cent.” 

The foundation of the school-going 
habit is the result of compulsion. At 
first, owing to the opposition of employ- 
ers of children and to the fear of inter- 
ference with parental rights, compulsion 
was carried out with much “gentleness 
and consideration for the circumstances 
and feelings of the parents.” But in 
1900 the maximum penalty for non- 
attendance was increased from five shil- 
lings to one pound, and in that year the 
school board issued over 28,000 sum- 
morses, and obtained over 26,000 convic- 
tions. 

The proportion of convictions indicates 
the changed attitude of the magistrates. 
By 1908, the number of summonses and 


1 Condensed from a report made by Mr. Reigart to 
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convictions had been reduced one-half, 
while the attendance had increased to 
88.9 per cent. These results are attained 
at an expense of about 60,000 pounds a 
year for the department of school attend- 
ance, and an equal amount for indus- 
trial and truant schools, and some thou- 
sands of pounds for medals and prizes 
as a reward for attendance. 

For administrative purposes London 
has twelve divisions, each with a superin- 
tendent of attendance and seating. The 
superintendent has general charge of the 
attendance officers of the district. To- 
gether with a committee of managers he 
meets the parents of delinquent children, 
issues summonses and conducts cases 
before the court. The divisions are sub- 
divided into districts containing about 
3,000 children between the ages of five 
and fourteen, the compulsory period. 
There are 300 school attendance officers, 
one of whom is assigned to each district. 
Fifty additional officers are employed to 
deal with the employment of children, 
and with industrial and truant school 
cases, to pick up children wandering in 
the streets during school hours, and to 
trace families who have removed. New 
York, with a school population but little 
less than that under the control of the 
London County Council, employs only 
eighty-six attendance officers. 

In order to study the methods of en- 
forcing the compulsory law, I visited the 
East Lambeth divisional office on Peck- 
ham Road, Camberwell, and was guided 
by H. E. A. Coates, the superintendent, 
who explained all stages of the work. I 
found thirty or forty officers at work on 
their records or planning visits for the 
following day, and I was permitted to 
examine the census registers, the attend- 
ance slips and the records of the cases 
brought up for examination or trial. The 
books are kept by districts, and are in 
charge of their attendance officers. 
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A schedule or register in book form is 
kept of all families living in the district. 
A census of school children is taken an- 
nually by visiting all houses below a rat- 
able value of thirty pounds. Houses 
above that ratable value are only visited 
if it is believed that they contain chil- 
dren not receiving efficient instruction, 
or if the children are attending public 
elementary schools. The significant fact 
in the routine work of the attendance offi- 
cer is that his visiting is based, not on 
reports of cases of truancy or even ab- 
sence, but on the weekly record of each 
child’s attendance. These records are 
sent weekly from each school on Friday. 
The officers examine each slip and select 
for visiting those where the attendance 
is irregular. If the explanation of ab- 
sence is not satisfactory, he cautions the 
parent and marks the slip accordingly. 

If after a further visit no improvement 
ensues, he serves a notice on the parent 
to appear before the committee of man- 
agers, the local attendance sub-commit- 
tee. The case is then entered on another 
form and submitted to the committee. 
When the parent comes before the com- 
mittee, he will be cautioned, if no reason- 
able explanation of his child’s absence is 
forthcoming. 

If no improvement follows after this 
warning, the case is submitted to the 
magistrate. Sttmmonses are issued by 
the chief attendance officer for each di- 
vision, who conducts the proceedings, 
the attendance officer being called to give 
evidence. As a rule, about ninety per 
cent ur the defendants are convicted in 
sums ranging from five to twenty shil- 
lings, the maximum penalty under the 
education acts. School attendance cases 
are not heard in separate courts, but such 
cases are not brought into contact with 
other charges in the court. 

In 1900, over 28,000 summonses re- 
sulted in over 26,000 convictions, while 
in the session of 1905 there were 13,093 
prosecutions with 10,500 convictions; 
meanwhile the average attendance had 
risen from 81.2 per cent to 88.7 per cent. 
The per cent of attendance includes in- 
fant departments which admit children 
at three years of age, two years below 
the age of compulsion. In boys’ schools 
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the percentage is much higher, particular- 
ly in the Jewish schools. One of these 
schools which I visited, that on Christian 
street, has maintained for several years 
an attendance of 97 per cent. Such a 
record is made possible by the fact that 
the Jewish holidays, instead of the Chris- 
tian, are observed when the Jewish faith 
is dominant. I was told that teachers do 
not object to this arrangement. 

In order to complete my study of 
school attendance, I visited one school 
of each type to which truants may be 
sent. There are now three industrial 
schools, of which Drury Lane was the 
first established. This school has on reg- 
ister ninety boys and nine girls, though 
it has accommodation for many more. 
Twenty-five per cent of the children are 
voluntary cases; the others are commit- 
ted only by order of the magistrate, who 
decides as to the payment to be made by 
the parent. The fines are from one to 
two shillings a week, though these may 
be remitted at the discretion of the mag- 
istrate. The school hours are from 7.45 
A. M. to 6 Pp. M. but about a half dozen 
boys avail themselves of the privilege of 
coming at 6 A. M. when they are received 
by the caretaker who is a resident. If 
any boys are not present at 8.15 A. M., 
they are hunted up by a member of the 
school staff who has the power to arrest. 

The great success of Mr. Humphreys, 
the head master, is due to his broad sym- 
pathy and the individual attention which 
he gives to each case. He visits the 
homes of the children soon after admis- 
sion and attempts to discover the cause of 
truancy. He trains the children for the 
industry most likely to prove advantage- 
ous, secures places for them and fol- 
lows them up for three years after 
leaving school. Thursday nights are 
given to the reception of former pupils. 

The school is really a trade school, and 
the aim is to train the children for self- 
support, and to place them in their proper 
social relations. Three hours a day are 
devoted to trade work, three hours to 
school studies and the remaining time is 
spent in baths, swimming, physical exer- 
cises, games and meals. The school 
gives three meals a day. Three weeks 
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of the summer time are spent in camp at 
the sea-side. 

The selection of trades to be taught de- 
pends upon Mr. Humphrey’s study of 
the community and of the interests of the 
children. Laundry work was taught to 
the girls until Mr. Humphrey’s discovery 
of the intolerable conditions attending 
the work in laundries. The most desir- 
able trade for the boys is printing, as 
Drury Lane is in the center of the pub- 
lishing district, and well trained boys can 
easily find good work. The printing 
equipment is excellent and the training 
efficient. A great part of the Educa- 
tional Committee’s work is done by the 
boys in this school. Before being ad- 
mitted to the permanent corps of print- 
ers, carpenters, or shoemakers, the boys 
go the rounds of the trades in order to 
make manifest their aptitude. Most of 
the boys who are not adapted to the 
trades go into the school band, and are 
enabled to enter the army band at four- 
teen. Ninety-three per cent of the boys 
have gone into the progressive trades. 

The cost of the Drury Lane Industrial 
School is twelve pounds yearly for each 
pupil, in addition to the fees. The day 
industrial school serves the purpose of a 
residential school in case the children 
have a home to go to, and where there 
is some degree of co-operation on the 
part of the parents. Children having no 
home or those who are likely to become 
vagabonds are sent to the residential in- 
dustrial schools. 

There are six schools of this latter 
type with accommodations for 1,000 chil- 
dren. Two of the schools are reserved 
exclusively for the reception of boys 
committed under the education act for 
non-attendance at day schools, and they 
are known as “truant schools.” Boys 
are committed until they reach the age 
of fourteen, but after a short period of 
detention a license is given them, and so 
long as they attend a day school regular- 
ly no further action is taken; but if they 
fail to do this they are taken back to the 
truant school for a further period. The 
school selected for visiting was the High- 
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bury Truant School. As in Drury Lane 
School, the object is not punishment but 
training. The youth of the boys was 
particularly noticeable. Some were not 
more than nine years of age. Truancy 
is attacked in its incipient stages and 
overcome by years of training. The 
striking characteristics of this school 
were the well equipped building, large 
grounds, drill, excellent school work, and 
thorough trade training. I was particu- 
larly struck with the breadth of the trade 
work. Tailoring, for instance, is care- 
fully analyzed; and accompanying each 
step in the practice is interesting and 
suggestive instruction aiming to enlist the 
intelligence. 

It speaks well for the stage of efficiency 
now reached by the attendance depart- 
ment, that it is no longer possible to fill 
the places in the industrial training 
schools, even though children are now 
admitted from localities outside the 
jurisdiction of the County Council. The 
accommodation is for 1,700 children and 
the number in the schools in March, 1907, 
was 1,300. 

I would sum up as follows the means 
by which London’s great advance in the 
enforcement of compulsory school laws 
has been secured: 


The separation of school attendance from 
school inspection; an adequate number of 
officers; organization under  superintend- 
ents; the prosecution of court cases by the 
superior officers; a school census and reg- 
ister in charge of the attendance officers; 
the keeping of complete records in the divis- 
ion offices; responsibility of each officer for 
the records of his district; the basing of 
visits upon the duplicate attendance sheets 
rather than upon the reports of absentees; 
the severity of the magistrates as to fines 
and commitments for violation of the com- 
pulsory law; the commitment of youthful 
incipient truants; the moral and industrial 
training of the school for truants; a term 
of commitment adequate to gaining a prep- 
aration for a livelihood; the placing of dis- 
charged truants in appropriate situations; 
the after care of those who have left the 
schools for truants; the license system, per- 
mitting the attendance of a truant in a reg- 
ular school conditioned upon regular at- 
tendance or return to truant school without 
commitment. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION 


The Illinois Conference of Charities 
and Correction, held in Peoria October 
9-12, was for many reasons noteworthy 
among the fourteen conferences the state 
has now held. : 

Since the 1908 conference, a new 
scheme of administration of state chari- 
ties has been adopted; the Peoria con- 
ference thus had a chance to hear from 
Lawrence Y. Sherman on the purposes 
of the new Board of Administration of 
State Charitable Institutions of which he 
is president, and which assumes active 
control on January 1. Timeliness was 
apparent in the program and the recom- 
mendations of the conference. Recent 
discussion in Illinois concerning the 
parole law and the advisability of adult 
probation gave special point to the ad- 
dress of Warren F. Spalding, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Prison Association, 
on Adult Probation. The work of the 
Illinois Commission to Enquire into the 
Condition of the Blind received impetus 
and help from Charles F. F. Campbell, 
superintendent of the Industrial Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind, who gripped the interest of all in 
his account of the way in which the blind 
may. now successfully engage in occupa- 
tions. The effort toward higher efficiency 
in conducting the state hospitals for the 
insane, which it is hoped may be devel- 
oped under the new administrative policy, 
received valuable suggestion in the paper 
of Dr. William L. Russell, inspector of 
state hospital service for the New York 
Commission in Lunacy. Speakers from 
other states who took effective part in 
the conference were Dr. James Stewart, 
supervisor of hygiene, St. Louis public 
schools, who spoke on Medical Super- 
vision of Public Schools, and Marcus C. 
Fagg, district superintendent, Pittsburgh 
Associated Charities, who gave new in- 
terest to the round table on Care of 
Needy Families in Their Homes. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy contri- 
bution to the conference, on account of 
the original study involved, was an il- 
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lustrated address on The Housing of the 
People by Prof. James H. Tufts of the 
Department of Philosophy, University 
of Chicago. The substance of this inves- 
tigation will be detailed in another issue 
of THE SURVEY. 

Of immediate and vital concern among 
a number of timely resolutions adopted 
by the conference, and one which indi- 
cates the broad interest which prevailed 
regarding social and industrial condi- 
tions, was a unanimous approval of the 
ten hour law for women in factories “as. 
a measure of public health, conserving 
the resources of the state.” The consti- 
tutionality of this statute is soon to be 
decided by the Illinois Supreme Court. 

The start made in 1908 to display ex- 
hibits at the conference was followed up 
this year so successfully as to establish 
them as a regular and permanent feature 
of Illinois conferences. 

The address of Mr. Sherman was 
heard with great interest as indicating in 
some measure the attitude of the new 
board which he heads. He asked—which 
is of course due to the board—that in fair 
play there be no criticism in advance, that 
it be judged by its accomplishment after 
it comes into power. He stated admirably 
such cardinal principles as that the ad- 
ministration of the charitable institutions 
should be divorced absolutely from poli- 
tics, state civil service rules rigidly en- 
forced and sound business methods and 
economy applied to the administration of 
state charities. 

In discussing the latter point, Mr. 
Sherman very frankly stated conditions 
as regards appropriations from the Leg- 
islature, declaring it to be exceedingly 
difficult to secure larger appropriations 
on any other basis than that of increased 
population. A higher per capita cost in 
caring for the insane and other wards of 
the state, even though incurred in the in- 
terests of better care and consequently 
quicker recovery in the case of the in- 
sane, would be difficult to secure from the 
Legislature. Particularly difficult, he 
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said, would be any increase in the wages 
or salaries of those rendering trained 
service. He nevertheless expressed him- 
self as favoring such increase “if pos- 
sible” and if better service could thereby 
be obtained. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Sherman’s large influence in legislative 
affairs may prove effective in overcoming 
some of the legislative difficulties he 
mentions, so that the business economy 
and management which he pledges for 
the board shall not be merely of the 
“treasury watch dog” type,’ but true 
economy through more efficient and pro- 
gressive service, even though the total 
cost become greater. The. 100 cents’ 
value on every dollar expended can be 
secured by one kind just as much as by 
the other. 

Apropos of Dr. Russell’s paper, Dr. 
Harold N. Moyer declared that in earlier 
years New York had come to Illinois for 
ideas, but that now Illinois is seeking 
them from New York. Surely Dr. Rus- 
sell’s emphasis on efficiency in adminis- 
tering hospitals for the insane contained 
suggestions for the western state, if her 
service is to keep abreast of the most 
modern thought and experience. After 
tracing the development of medical and 
hospital standards in supplanting the old 
asylum idea, he pointed out that this 
very change involves higher training for 
every member of the insane hospital staff. 
To make the work attractive to compe- 
tent experts, he said that not only are 
higher salaries needed, but more atten- 
tion to comfortable dwellings for the 
married and unmarried resident staff 
members. A retiring pension was also 
suggested. In view of the longer periods 
and more detailed records now used in 
diagnosing and treating insanity, each 
hospital should have adequate clerical 
and stenographic force so that the trained 
specialists shall not be burdened with that 
sort of work. Laboratory and post 
mortem work should be kept up to date 
and checked up with clinical records. All 
this involves more expense in administer- 
ing a hospital for the insane, but the state 
is the gainer in the long run through a 
larger proportion of and quicker recov- 
eries, to say nothing of the gain to so- 
ciety and the individual through the pa- 
tients’ re-entrance into the ranks of the 
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producers. In response to a question, Dr. 
Russell said that another item entered 
into the increased per capita expense— 
the rise in cost of living. While his dis- 
cussion was entirely without direct ref- 
erence to Illinois conditions, since he said 
he had not had a chance to inform him- 
self upon them, Dr. Russell’s points and 
suggestions were of the sort which can be 
most effectively used by those in control 
of Illinois state institutions in promoting 
higher efficiency. He called attention to 
the opportunity for the better training 
of attendants which the special summer 
course provided by the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy affords, say- 
ing that attendants had been sent to at- 
tend this course at the expense of the 
state of New York and that as a result 
many patients have been benefited. 

William C. Graves, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, in his address 
as president of the conference outlined 
the provisions and working of the new 
state charities administration law in its 
relation to the conference and to city and 
county governments. He particularly 
called attention to the fact that the law 
definitely provides for the permanency of 
the conference through its adoption of 
the Ohio plan of authorizing the pay- 
ment of the expenses of certain officials 
in attending the meetings. He further 
pointed out that the new board of admin- 
istration inspects the jails and work- 
houses, and passes on plans for them. 

Dr. F. Emory Lyon of Chicago pre- 
sided over the session devoted to penolo- 
gy. Warren F. Spalding of Boston, in 
advocating adult probation, contrasted 
the old idea of punishment with the 
newer reformatory methods, the logical 
following out of which must include pro- 
bation. Already, he said, under compe- 
tent probation officers, the system is 
working admirably in Massachusetts. 
Although the cost of administration is 
$100,000 a year, the state saves more 
than $140,000 a year on the cost of food 
and clothing for the prisoners, making 
a net saving to the state of more than 
$40,000. More than this, the men are 
able to support their families and are 
themselves more quickly saved from 
criminal lives. 
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Chaplain A. J. Steelman of Joliet 
prison spoke on Signs and Progress in 
the Past Decade in Penology, dwelling 
on the increasing desire to trace out the 
causes of crime and utilize preventive 
measures. 

The hopefulness of the problem of the 
blind, given a reasonable public attention, 
was strikingly brought out by Dr. Charles 
F. F. Campbell. His description of the 
facility of the blind in various occupa- 
tions was a veritable eye-opener to the 
average person who “blindly” thinks that 
those without sight are incapable of sup- 
porting themselves. Dr. Campbell point- 
ed out, as has been before reported in 
these columns, that the blind do not need 
doles of charity but a chance to learn 
some trade or occupation which they can 
follow just as successfully as those who 
see. In this point of view, he was sup- 
ported by Supt. George W. Jones of the 
Illinois School for the Blind. 

The prevention of blindness was dis- 
cussed by Dr. William H. Wilder, of 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Commission to Inquire 
into the Condition of the Blind, who di- 
vided blindness into three classes: that 
which cannot be prevented; that which 
may be prevented if properly cared for 
in time, and that which can certainly be 
prevented by proper prophylaxis or easily 
cured in the beginning. The large num- 
ber of cases of the latter type led him 
to urge the enforcement of a law requir- 
ing better training of midwives and their 
registration. They should be compelled 
to report every birth, and every case of 
ophthalmia as soon as it develops, and 
should be trained to use prophylactic 
measures. He also advocated the collec- 
tion and tabulation of statistics as to the 
prevalence and causes of blindness in 
the state, and the encouragement and 
equipment of an institution to do pre- 
ventive work. 

The session on health was addressed 
by Dr. J. W. Pettit of the Ottawa Tent 
Colony, who reiterated what he said so 
strongly at the 1908 conference—that 
Illinois has a great opportunity under 
the Glackin law to secure a large number 
of local sanatoriums which, he declared, 
are most effective in combating tubercu- 
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losis. He instanced the fact that Chi- 
cago has taken advantage of the provis- 
ions of the law to vote a tax levy which 
will probably yield half a million dollars 
for a sanatorium, and said that other 
cities throughout the state should fol- 
low suit. Frank E. Wing of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute spoke of the op- 
portunity to raise funds to fight tubercu- 
losis by the sale of Red Cross Christmas 
stamps. 

Medical inspection in schools was con- 
sidered in a paper by Dr. James Stewart, 
supervisor of hygiene in the St. Louis 
public schools, who said that the work 
should come under the health authorities. 
His remarks dealt with the responsibility 
of educators with regard to the hygiene 
of school buildings, and with the troubles 
found by medical inspectors, some of 
which are responsible for the pupils’ 
backwardness. 

Henry W. Thurston, superintendent of 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety and former chief probation officer 
in Chicago, considered juvenile court 
problems. He asked why so few counties 
of the state had taken advantage of the 
juvenile court law and asserted that, de- 
spite the wide attention which this sub- 
ject has had, there are many communities 
throughout the state not awake to the 
help which the court machinery may be 
to neglected and delinquent children. He 
spoke of the increasing realization that 
some means must be found to keep 
worthy destitute families together —a 
problem thus far unsolved. Even in 
Chicago, Mr. Thurston said, there is not 
yet a response to the proposal for some 
sort of pension to meet the need. 

A most effective contribution to the 
conference came from Marcus C. Fagg 
of the Pittsburgh Associated Charities, 
through his conduct of the round table 
on the care of needy families in their 
homes. Cases and problems had been 
sent to him so that the discussion was of 
the vital sort which laid hold of the 
knotty points in the experience of those 
who participated in it. 

Apropos of charity administration, it 
should be noted that the organization of 
poor farm superintendents and matrons 
held an unusually successful section 
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meeting, and one of the encouraging 
signs of the conference was the evident 
increase in attendance and interest shown 
by these officials. In this section, Perry 
N. Hiser of the Peoria Associated Chari- 
ties read a paper presenting a basis of 
co-operation for public and private relief 
agencies. 

The exhibits included a larger range 
than last year. Products of handcraft 
were shown by the Illinois Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, the Chicago In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind, the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, and the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Jacksonville. The 
United Charities of Chicago displayed 
card forms, and maps of the campaign to 
reduce summer mortality among infants. 
The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute made 
a display of its campaign for the new 
Chicago Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and 
the Peoria Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis was represented also. 
Of special interest was the series of pho- 
tographs showing housing conditions in 
Illinois cities, an exhibit prepared 
through the investigation made by the 
housing committee of the Chicago City 
Club, and which afforded the illustrations 
for Professor Tufts’s address. 

The report of Sherman C. Kingsley, 
as chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion is graphically shown in the “legis- 
lative fence” reproduced in connection 
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with this article. The weak and strong 
spots in Illinois are vividly indicated. 
The resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence followed out many of the recom- 
mendations of the committee. They fa- 
vored the present parole law, advocated 
more parole officers, urged the adoption 
of adult probation, approved the ten- 
hour law for working women, the con- 
stitutionality of which is now in doubt; 
commended the observance of prison 
Sunday—the last Sunday in October, and 
urged the importance of local school in- 
spection to promote the health of chil- 
dren, requesting the State Board of 
Health to prepare a bulletin on the sub- 
fect. 

The conference in 1910 will be held 
in Galesburg, and the following officers 
have been elected: William C. Graves 
re-elected ‘president; Mrs. Ophelia 
Amigh, vice-president; Sherman C. 
Kingsley, secretary; F. Emory Lyon, 
chairman executive committee; and the 
following chairmen of the committees in- 
dicated: Frank E. Wing, public hygiene; 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, legislation; Dr. 
James L. Greene, epilepsy and insane; 
Henry W. Thurston, children; Miss 
Helen M. Crittenden, causes of depend- 
encty =jJohn of. “Witter, ‘corrections; 
Charles Gillett, deaf; Prof. C. R. Hen- 
derson, penology. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


Under the caption, How I Got Well, a 
young man of twenty-three, who was re- 
cently graduated from one of the large uni- 
versities of the country where he had been 
a member of both the varsity football team 
and crew, tells of his recovery from tuber- 
culosis in the World’s Work for October. 

Without any particular professional ad- 
vice, he went West with a goodly choice of 
territory—“any place in Colorado or New 
Mexico or Arizona or the western half of 
Texas, even Wyoming or California, would 
do as well.” He was to “ranch it, rough it, 


poarding house it,’ work or stay idle just: 


as he pleased. He spent three months in 
El Paso and then went down to a mountain 
town of Mexico where he rode “mule back” 
for a week and came back to El Paso with 
a severe tubercular action. He then re- 
counts the quick results that came after a 
period of rest at Silver City, New Mexico: 
“After two or three months of continuous, 
unrelenting cot-duty and after I had come 
to be recognized as a progressive and favor- 
able case, the prescribed routine was relaxed 
somewhat for me. I began to go about 
among the other patients, and we became 
well acquainted. . . My recovery from 
the time I entered the sanatorium was 
uninterrupted. I created a new record, con- 
sidering the extent of my trouble, for rapid 
and complete recovery. In Just a little more 
than five months from the time I had en- 
tered I was discharged as entirely cured. 
I had found the Holy Grail of my search 
and my joy was great. And now, to the 
other fellow, I would repeat the message of 
Robert Louis Stevenson: ‘Now do take 
warning by me. I am set up by a beneficent 
Providence at the corner of the road, to 
warn you to flee from the “Hebetude” that 
is to follow. So remember to keep 
well; and remember rather anything than 
not to keep well; and again I say, anything 
rather than not to keep well’.” 
* * * 

Pittsburgh Looks to Itself, is the title of 
an editorial appearing in the New York Sun 
for Monday, October 4. It is a hopeful 
outlook that The Sun presents in outlining 
the work of the Pittsburgh Survey and the 
new Civic Commission. 

“A few years ago a body of earnest stu- 
dents of social conditions, known as the 
Pittsburgh Survey, descended on the home of 
iron and steel mills to inquire into its con- 
ditions. The results of their labors have 
been given to the world in a series of re- 
ports that have contained a great amount 
of unpleasant and disquieting reading. Their 
examination of the community revealed 
many cases of poverty, apparently under- 
paid labor, indefensible sanitary conditions, 
and injustice that seemed almost deliber- 
ately devilish. 

“To what extent the evils brought so con- 
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vincingly to public attention by the Pitts- 
burgh Survey are remediable is a problem 
to which many accomplished philanthro- 
pists are giving devoted attention, but that 
some effort should be made to better con- 
ditions was a foregone conclusion as soon 
as they were set forth. This effort has be- 
gun with the organization in Pittsburgh of 
a ‘Civic Commission,’ through which public 
spirited citizens will endeavor ‘to achieve 
as brilliantly in municipal affairs as in pri- 
vate undertakings.’ A circular issued by 
the commission says: 

“<The commission is divided into fourteen 
committees, covering the important fields in 
municipal affairs, such as accounting, pub- 
lic health, schools, housing, rapid transit, 
&ce. These committees are studying the con- 
ditions here and in other cities, and on this 
basis and the advice of specialists will 
formulate plans for necessary improvements. 
These plans will be made in consultation 
with city officials and will have wide pub- 
licity for the education of the citizens and 
the securing of favorable public opinion. 
The education of our citizens on all these 
subjects will be brought about through ward 
organizations, which are now being formed.’ 

“The improvements desired by the Civic 
Commission will require for their accom- 
plishment the co-operation of numerous in- 
terests, political, racial, religious and indus- 
trial, and not only must ways and means be 
discovered and procured, but the very ends 
to be attained must be defined. The task is 
large; yet who are better qualified to make 
a model city than the men who have made 
Pittsburgh a commercial giant among mu- 
nicipalities.” 

* * * 

In the October EHverybody’s Magazine, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey begins a sketch of his 
life and work in Colorado. Hverybody’s will 
“feature” these articles, which will certain- 
ly be a most entertaining contribution to the 
literature of social work, hesides evidencing 
the increasing. interest which the public is 
taking in present-day social conditions and. 
the work of practical reformers. 

* * * 


Lyman Beecher Stowe says in the Octo- 
ber Outlook that about 30,000 men have been 
killed in the coal mines of the United States 
since 1889. About 7,000 were killed and in- 
jured in 1906 alone, and in 1907 he states 
that over 3,000 were killed and 6,000 in- 
jured. Mr. Stowe’s article, which is entitled 
To the Rescue, describes the work of the 
newly organized Government Rescue Corps, 
started as a result of the work of Dr. Joseph 
A. Holmes, chief of the Technologic Branch 
of the Geological Survey. In May, 1998, 
Congress authorized the investigation of 
mine explosions, and in July, 1909, a federal 
appropriation of $150,000 was made to start 
mine rescue work in connection with a sta- 
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tion which had been opened the previous 
December in Pittsburgh. Three foreign ex- 


perts on mine disasters came to this coun- 


try with suggestions for the development of 
the rescue corps. The government has al- 
ready established two experiment stations, 
the one already mentioned at Pittsburgh and 
a sub-station at Urbana, Ill., in connection 
with the University of Illinois. Government 
mining engineers are assigned to these sta- 
tions and aside from the rescue work the 
experts test explosives. 

“Reports on all mine accidents, both in 
the United States and foreign countries, are 
there collected. After each disaster mine 
experts are sent to study the conditions and 
find out, if possible, the cause of the acci- 
dent. The data thus gathered are then 
tested by experiments in the artificial mine 
galleries and in a mine which is used as an 
experimental laboratory. The government 
is to establish other mine stations at or near 
the greater centers of accidents. There will 
probably be one at Raton, New Mexico, to 
cover the fields of New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Montana. There may 
be another at Salt Lake City, which will be 
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the headquarters for the Utah fields and ac- 
cessible to those of Montana and Washing- 
ton. South McAlester, Oklahoma, has been 
selected as the probable site for a station 
to care to the fields of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and southwestern Missouri. Whether Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, Birmingham, Alabama, or 
Lexington, Kentucky, would make the best 
location for the station to cover the fields 
of Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, Georgia, and southern West Vir- 
ginia is still under discussion.” 
* * & 

A letter from Dr. Smith L. Walker, of 
Turo, Nova Scotia, speaks well of the work 
THE Survey is doing, particularly in advan- 
cing the prevention of tuberculosis. Dr. 
Walker is secretary of the Colchester Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
and is working hard to interest the public 
in the need for a systematic campaign 
against this disease. His testimony agrees 
with that of nearly every other anti-tuber- 
culosis worker when he says, “Our greatest 
need is an awakened public, hospitals for 
advanced cases, and a go-ahead govern- 
ment.” 
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THE SEWAGE POLLUTED HUDSON 


{In our issue of October 9 we made editor- 
ial comment on the recent fortnight’s cele- 
bration along the Hudson, under the title, 
The Hudson-Fulton Recessional. We dwelt 
somewhat at length on John Bigelow’s plain- 
spoken letter to the newspapers, in which 
he severely criticized the celebration com- 
missioners for making festival over the dis- 
covery of a river whose once pure waters 
-_ have been allowed to become sewage pol- 
luted. It seems that Mr. Bigelow’s letter has 
not been published in full, and we therefore 
take this opportunity to print it entire —Ed. ] 

“TJ have received your second application 
for a contribution to the funds for the Hud- 
To your first appli- 
cation I supposed my silence was the most 
courteous form in which my answer to it 
could be conveyed. In your second appeal 
you inform me that ‘the commission desires 
to raise $500,000 by subscription to supple- 
ment the amounts appropriated by the state 
and city,’ and you might have added, ‘the 
national government.’ You add that ‘New 
York city’s reputation is at stake before 
the people of the state, the United States 
and before the world—for we shall have 
present distinguished representatives from 
every civilization—to entertain her guests 
and have a celebration in a manner worthy 
of her standing as ‘a metropolis.’ 

“You naturally forbear any allusion to the 
long period during which our great city has 
unblushingly left its reputation at stake in 
this way, as though it never suspected its 
ignominious behavior. The long suppressed 
enthusiasm over the achievements of the 
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heroes, for the celebration of which your 
committee are making such elaborate and 
costly preparations, reminds me of a story 
told me some sixty years ago by Judge Ed- 
wards of the New York Court of Common 
Pleas and a kinsman of the famous Jonathan 
Edwards. His mother resided in Connecti- 
cut and was subject to occasional visits, 
some predatory and some postulatory, from 
an Indian squaw who was a derelict from 
some tribe which in their quest of pastures 
new, after the Revolution, had no use for 
her. She came one day to Mrs. Edwards’s 
door almost suffocating with sobs, and rub- 
bing with both hands her fountain of tears. 
‘Why, Betsy,’ exclaimed Mrs. Edwards, ‘what 
in the world is the matter with you now?’ 

“ ‘Boo-hoo—I lost—boo-hoo—my dear little 
papoose—boo-hoo, ten years ago and (with 
a crescendo scream) I can’t stand it any 
longer.’ 

“Ts not the hero worship which New York 
city has suppressed so long, liable to have 
spoiled or to have undergone changes render- 
ing it like the rotten apples which Schiller 
used as a pick-me-up for his genius, more 
stimulating to the political ambition of the 
living than to their gratitude for the 
achievements of the meritorious dead? 
Should a witch of Endor on the appeal of 
Mayor McClellan awaken your heroes from 
the Sabbath of their rest and bring them 
before him, and should they say to him, as 
the long deceased prophet Samuel said to 
Saul, ‘Why hast thou disquieted me to bring 
me up?’, what answer could he give; what 
excuse could he offer for the grotesque and 
reckless waste of money the city is counten- 
ancing? Would not the resurrected heroes 
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come back upon him as Samuel came back 
upon Saul? 

-“‘The river you are making such an ado 
about discovering and navigating is not the 
river either of is ever saw. The river we 
knew and which bears one of our names 
consisted of as pure and delicious water as 
ever descended from heaven. You have per- 
mitted it to be converted into a great sewer 
into which all the cesspools, barnyards, kit- 
chens, mills and factories between New York 
and Troy discharge all their polluting exuvie 
and rubbish, instead of sending them back 
upon the lands whence they came and 
which they should and might enrich. In 
doing this you have deprived all the river 
counties of one of their most valuable crops. 
That river, in our time, used to swarm with 
shad, herring, sturgeon, striped bass, bull- 
heads, sunfish and with pan fish of many 
other varieties. These fish used in our day, 
and for years after continued to furnish, at 
least one-third of the nourishment of all the 
inhabitants for ten miles back on both sides 
oi the river from New York to Albany. Now 
it would be difficult to catch a single fish 
that it would be safe to eat, from one end 
of the river to the other. Sound fish can 
no longer live in its. polluted waters, and the 
time can be easily foreseen when people will 
no longer be able to dwell upon its banks. 
This noblest and most valuable waterway in 
the world, for its length, is rapidy becoming 
as fatal a nursery of typhoid germs as the 
Pontine Marshes of Rome or the Dismal 
Swamp of North Carolina, a Stygian stream 
becoming every year more and more signifi- 
cant of death to all who cross or even ap- 
proach it. : 

“*Stupendous as the folly of your neglect 
has been, you are at this very time deliber- 
ately emphasizing it by a far more egregious 
folly. You are preparing, at an expense of 
no one knows yet how many hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, to supply your city with 
water to be drawn from a fertile agricul- 
tural country at least 115 miles distant, by 
pipes sunk for a little over fifty miles on 
the west side of the river, then through a 
tunnel to be driven under it near West 
Point, and then fifty miles along the east 
shore to New York. If for a tithe of the 
expense you are incurring you would have 
protected the river from pollution, would 
have purified it as we found and left it, and 
if you would then have tapped it a mile or 
two above Poughkeepsie and piped its waters 
to the Croton dam, a distance of less than 
forty miles, you would now have purer, 
softer and a more abundant supply of water 
than you can ever be sure of receiving from 
Greene county; with less than one-third of 
the distance to pipe it, and without any of 
the enormous expense and fearful risk of 
tunneling the almost bottomless river at the 
Highlands. All these things you could have 
secured to your city and state at less even 
than the original cost of the water which 
your predecessors brought many years ago 
from Croton. 

“Tf you wish to honor us for what we 
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have done to render this magnificent water- 
way useful, restore it to the condition in 
which we left it and when it was ready to 
appease the hunger and thirst of millions 
of people. Instead of that you have not 
given a thought nor appropriated a penny 
for the discharge of the first duty which 
our names should have prompted you to dis- 
charge. Your homage to our memory is a 
mockery, an insult, a subterfuge for a 
Roman holiday; for panem et circenses. 
Take down our names from your escutcheons 
and replace them with the names of the 
candidates whose political fortunes you are 
striving to promote. We have no longer 
anything in common with a city in which 
politics and prostitution are convertible 
terms.’ 

“This sounds like rather acrimonious, not 
to say unparliamentary talk for shades from 
the dominions of Pluto to hold to the magis- 
tracy of our commercial metropolis over the 
back of its genial mayor, but in their de- 
fense it may be said that they had come 
a long way and were bitterly disappointed 
when they learned for what they had beén 
disturbed. 

“And let me ask you, Mr. Treasurer, if 
the time your committee have selected for 
jollying the people of your city and state is 
a propitious or even a humane one? Irre- 
spective of the millions of money it has al- 
ready levied upon the municipal and state 
treasuries, consider the hundreds of thous- 
ands of people who will be seduced or com- 
pelled to leave their work; to forfeit ‘the 
wages on which their families depend for 
their daily bread, not only for the weeks your 
celebration is to continue but for no one 
knows how long after, to recover from the 
excesses into which no one knows how many 
are sure to be beguiled. Consider the thous- 
ands all over the country and especially in 
your own city, who are clamoring in vain 
for work and bread. Only Friday iast I 
read in the New York Sun of an oid man 
who was arrested’ for grand larceny and 
brought before Judge O’Sullivan in General 
Sessions. When asked by the judge what 
he had to say for himself he replied: 

““T stole in order to get a place in which 
I might lie down and sleep and maybe die. 
.. . | don’t want to go to Blackwell’s Island. 
They make you break rocks there, and I am 
too feeble for that. I fell in with Sing Sing 
men who say it is much easier there. So 
send me to Sing Sing.’ 

“What a Dance of Death will be the pro- 
cession up the Hudson of the Half Moon,— 
not the original but the counterfeit Half 
Moon 

‘Built in the eclipse and rigged with 
curses dark,’ 

Mayor McClellan at its prow and the chair- 

man of the Republican State Committee at 

the helm and the aldermen who devised the 

building code in the steerage. ; 

‘ ‘Angels and ministers of grace, defend 
us!’ 

“And so will the subscriber ever pray 

JOHN BIGELOW.” 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
BY THE EDITOR 
RELIGION AND PROGRESS 

Advance of a desirable kind implies stability and co-ordination as well as 
movement. Not all motion, by any means, is progress. St. Vitus’s dance is as’ 
distressing as stupor, and social movements resembling locomotor ataxia, even if in’ 
a right direction, do not inspire confidence that the goal will ever really be at- 
tained or that the journey itself will be comfortable, 

Certain social institutions, of which the family and the church are foremost 
and in a group by themselves, contribute conspicuously to this element of stability 
and integration. The family is of all socializing agencies the one which con- 
tributes most to insure that individuals shall not depart so far from the normal 
as to destroy completely their usefulness to others and their own chance of hap- 
piness. Through a long childhood impressions are made, examples are set for 
imitation, discipline is exercised, elementary ethical principles are inculcated, 
health is preserved by warding off disease, by care in sickness, and by gradual 
development of the physical powers under parental oversight, lessons of infinite 
variety are taught, in the main unconsciously, of which the effect in its totality 
is to mould the individual for his normal and legitimate place in society, to fit 
him to take his part in work, in enjoyment, and in the whole round of human 
interests. The family may fall far short of doing this in particular instances. 
Instead of the natural relation between parent and child, there may be only a 
comparatively brief physical dependence and the more complete socializing pro- 
cess may fail entirely, or may be carried on outside the home.  Instinctively, 
however, we feel that such a home fails of its true character, that it is abnormal. 

The family, then, is an integrating, harmonizing, socializing institution, lessen- 
ing the difficulties, in any case numerous enough, which the average person meets 
in understanding his fellow beings, getting on with them, giving them useful ser- 
vice, and obtaining from them the full benefits which they should naturally give 
in return. The family is so near to us, so familiar, so much a matter of course, 
that it is difficult to appreciate its real importance. We are so fully committed ta 
the appreciation of our own individual homes and attach so much meaning to the 
terms which describe relationships within the home, that it is hard to realize 
that the family is an institution, of interest as such to sociologists, an object of 
attack by iconoclasts, of study by historians, and, let us also believe, of design by an 
omniscient mind not ours, exercising through the ages a power not our own, 
making for righteousness and for social welfare. an 

Alongside the family, more ancient than the fainily in precisely its present 
form, working in part through the family, is another integrating, conservative, 
socializing force which in the most general terms we call religion. _Unfortunately 
the outward embodiment of this influence is not entirely at one with itself. ave 
must speak of the churches, and even as we do this we suggest to some minds 
influences and forces which they feel to be antagonistic rather than favorable to 
progress and social welfare. Yet those who have this feeling and who turn else- 
where for a substitute for the church from which they are alienated, only give 
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unintentional tribute to the permanent and universal need which for countless 
millions religion has met and which religion alone will be able to meet for the 
future millions of the race. Church organizations, like other institutions, may 
undergo processes of growth, adaptation, and decay, although we must not be 
misled by the analogy of the animal organism into the hasty view that they are 
inevitably to decay and perish by the mere lapse of time. The laws of the growth 
of institutions are after their own kind; and it is only the family among social 
institutions that can challenge comparison with the great religions as to antiquity 
or stability, or the appeal to fundamental human instincts and needs, or the 
measure of control which they exercise over the individual. 

All this might be true without leading to the conviction that religion has any 
present utility as a factor in human progress. Antiquity, authority, and a power- 
ful appeal to sentiment, are to many minds only so many presumptive evidences 
of an utter lack of adaptation to modern needs. If institutions are old, they 
are probably obsolete. If they control, it is probably for selfish ends. If they 
appeal to primitive and universal instincts, they are probably of no use to the 
more sophisticated and cultivated minds that are shaping twentieth century des- 
tinies. . While this impatience with the ancient, the authoritative, and the con- 
servative is not unnatural and is perhaps in itself a very wholesome thing, it has 
its dangers. Of course it cannot pretend not to be unscientific. It makes a good 
agitator, a brave leader in a dubious conflict, a loyal and reckless champion of 
progress at whatever cost. But it does not mark the wise leader, or the great 
teacher, or the true friend of substantial and lasting progress. Leaders who win 
and deserve implicit confidence, whatever decision and courage they may show in 
the face of the enemy, have another side. They have also an open mind, thought- 
ful, discriminating, serious, constantly inquiring whether the need of the time 
is not for holding ground already won rather than for immediate advance. In 
this they do not take counsel of their own weariness, or of inertia, or of the, diffi- 
culties to be encountered, but of what they profoundly feel to be the great social 
needs. There is an inertia of motion as well as of rest. 

Now religion, like domestic life, affords the means of welding society into 
a more perfect organism. It contributes to the more harmonious action of all 
the elements in society. The religious citizen is a better citizen, just as, other 
things being equal, the family man is a better citizen, for the reason that he has 
a greater stake in society. He has more motives and stronger motives for suiting 
himself to his fellows in all the numerous ways that strengthen society and pro- 
mote its evolution to a higher stage of development. He attaches more impor- 
tance to his own life and to the lives of others. Selfishness departs from him and 
the law of service rules him. He acknowledges obligations which the irreligious 
or the non-religious do not acknowledge, and he looks for and obtains pleasures 
and satisfactions which are to be found only in the religious life. If therefore 
integration, co-ordination, a more intimate relation between the individual and 
society, are essential to social progress, religion must be reckoned one of its most 
powerful factors. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


PRISON CONGRESS PLANS 
LAID A YEAR IN ADVANCE 


The week of October 2-8, 1910, has 
been set for the sessions of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress in Washington, 
the plans for which are already in good 
shape as a result of meetings of the In- 
ternational Prison Commission in Paris, 
Seattle, Washington, D. C., and New 
York. Frederick H. Mills of New York, 
a man of large business experience, has 
been appointed business director with 
authority from Washington to act as 
disbursing official. 

Condensed abstracts of all papers to 
be presented at the congress will be 
printed in English this fall and circu- 
lated in the United States and all other 
English-speaking countries. This will 
enable those who plan to attend sessions 
to become familiar in advance with every 
essential idea, argument and conclusion 
to be discussed. The program is made 
up of propositions on prison subjects, 
and each proposition will be argued care- 
fully and from every point of view by 
experts from many countries. No papers 
will be read at the congress itself, but 
debate will be concentrated upon these 
propositions which will have previously 
been formulated by a reporter from 
each section and reported to the general 
congress after discussion in the section. 
Section meetings will be held mornings 
and general sessions afternoons, with the 
possible exception of Friday which may 
be used for general entertainment and 
for the final work in formulating the de- 
cisions to be voted on the last day of the 
congress. 

The meetings of the international con- 
gress are for members only, members of 
the American Prison Association being 
admitted to all general and sectional 
meetings upon payment of five dollars. 
There will be, additionally, a number of 
lectures in some large, convenient hall in 
Washington to which the public will be 
admitted. Announcement of these will 
be made in the daily bulletin to be pub- 
lished during the congress and it is ex- 
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pected that the speakers will include dis- 
tinguished foreign representatives. 

The plans for the congress include an 
excursion to the chief correctional insti- 
tutions of the United States, starting 
from New York on the evening of Sep- 
tember 18, so that the foreign delegates 
may become acquainted with our institu- 
tions before the meetings. The Interna- 
tional Prison Commission will meet in 
Washington two or three days before the 
congress. 

Any person interested may secure a 
program of topics by writing to the 
United: States commissioner, Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson, University of 
Chicago. 


NEW JERSEY’S FIGHT 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


New Jersey’s duty, as a state, toward 
the battle against tuberculosis was dis- 
cussed last Thurday evening in the Tay- 
lor Opera House, Trenton, N. J., when 
a mass meeting was held under the aus- 


pices of the New Jersey State Tubercu- 


losis Commission. This meeting repre- 
sented the state’s first official step in the 
general work of prevention and relief, 
that of educating the people. The pri- 
mary object was to show New Jersey 
its responsibility in the tuberculosis war; 
to have the state realize this responsibil- 
ity and make such financial provision 
as will enable the State Board of Health 
to carry on an organized and official 
crusade. 

The meeting developed positively that 
Governor John Franklin Fort has given 
the subject of eliminating tuberculosis 
much thought, and that he is ready to do 
all in his power to advance state action. 
The governor closed the meeting with a 
direct appeal for co-operation, which was 
the keynote of the evening as sounded 
by such experts as Dr. William H. 
Welch of Johns Hopkins University, 
Dr. Henry Baird Favill of Chicago, and 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston. 

Bishop James A. McFaul of Trenton, 
chairman of the state commission, opened 
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the meeting. In his invocation he said 
that God has not given a greater mani- 
festation of His providence than the en- 
dowment of eminent men with knowl- 
edge to eradicate tuberculosis. He in- 
troduced Governor [ort, who presided. 
The governor said that the question of 
tuberculosis is vital, touching the indi- 
vidual afflicted, his home, his family and 
the generations following him. “What 
can we do in New Jersey,” he continue:l, 
“to help in the great work of eradicat- 
ing this disease? In the better homes 
there are means of prevention. The 
poor have not the means. Our duty is 
to make them healthier and~ happier. 
There is great need for education. Let 
us all stand together for the eradication 
of consumption.” 

The governor said that he believed 
New Jersey should use 3,009 acres in 
the pine belt of Burlington county, for 
the establishment of a city for patients 
in the more advanced stages of the dis- 
ease. Incipient cases are treated at Glen 
Gardner. “The state,’ he concluded, 
“cannot spend money to better advan- 
tage than in protecting the health of its 
people.” 

Tuberculosis a Racial Question was 
the address of Dr. Henry Baird Favill 


of Chicago. He reviewed the work 
done by private organizations and 
individuals, deducing that the re- 


sult of these efforts is to show govern- 
mental agencies what can be done and 
what there is to do. He declared that 
private work in New Jersey has shown 
the state its duty. “There is no person 
not menaced by tuberculosis. It is a 
race question. It goes to the very root 
of the human constitution. Can any 
plan for its eradication be too broad or 
too deep? Can anyone doubt that this 
is the business of the state? Wipe char- 
ity from consideration of the subject 
and put the battle on the broad ground 
of the state's duty for self-preserva- 
tion.” 

Dr. Cabot’s subject was Prevention Is 
Common Sense Hygiene. He said in 
part: 

“Prevention of tuberculosis is com- 
mon sense hygiene. A campaign against 
it is a campaign against all disease. 
Everyone in this audience has a little 
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tuberculosis and doesn’t want more of 
it. The way to protect yourself is to 
fight against the disease. The fight 
against alcoholism is a fight against tu- 
Lerculosis, as alcohol reduces the ability 
of the human system to resist disease.” 

Dr. Cabot created a stir when he de- 
clared that most hospitals in the United 
States are antiquated; that physicians 
are unable to detect tuberculosis in its 
early stages; that physicians are not 
properly educated; that medical schools 
do not properly educate, and that medi- 
cal examinations are too lax; that it is 
necessary to strengthen these important 
elements, and that the fight against tu- 
berculosis is doing great work in this 


. direction. 


Homer Folks, secretary of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association, 
discussed the value of hospitals. He 
said that one-tenth of those who die suc- 
cumb to tuberculosis and that eleven- 
twelfths of all consumption results from 
contact with those afflicted. Prevention 
is to intercept the germ in its passage 
from one to another. This requires 
places where the sick can be given proper 
treatment. The value of hospitals is the 
serious lesson in the whole battle. Pri- 
vate charity is unable to establish enough 
hospitals and there is urgent demand for 
new governmental machinery to provide 
them. 

Dr. William E. Welch told of Medi- 
cine’s Greatest Trial, saying that it is the 
curbing of tuberculosis whose eradica- 
tion is a problem for the entire world. 

“Controlling tuberculosis,’ said Dr. 
Welch, “means uplifting society. It is 
dependent upon adverse living and indus- 
trial conditions. One of the most hope- 
ful signs in the whole battle is that labor 
unions have so firmly grasped the ques- 
tion. The battle is a business proposition.” 
He showed that the year’s economic loss 
from tuberculosis in the United States 
mounts to more than a billion dollars and 
that with the disease eradicated insur- 
ance companies in this country alone 
would save $12,000,000 each year. He 
deplored the widespread agitation which 
has put tuberculosis in that class of dis- 
eases to be dreaded, as great harm has 
resulted from fright. “There is prac- 


tically no danger from mere casual con- 
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tact with a patient.” He briefly outlined 
his ideas of an efficient program of pre- 
vention, saying that the fight should be 
made practical, involving compulsory 
notification, registration and inspéction 
of cases; facilities for early diagnoses, 
and efficient hospitals. “The investment 
of money in this direction will yield 
greater profits than in any other.” 

Dr. William A. Evans, health commis- 
sioner of Chicago, made an appeal for 
co-operation and the wiping-out of pre- 
judice against health officials. He said 
that pure air is essential in the tubercu- 
losis battle and pointed out that while 
governments spend millions for pure 
food and pure water, relatively little is 
spent for pure air; that the tax exacted 
by tuberculosis is pauperizing a large 
percentage of our population. 

William C. Smallwood, secretary of 
the state commission, in a few words 
asked the audience to assist in the war 
by disseminating the enthusiasm shown 
by it in’ the ‘opera hotise. The Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke of Princeton prcs- 
nounced the benediction. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


Helpful in moulding public sentiment 
along right lines was the Tenth Cana- 
dian Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection held in Toronto, October 19-21. 
As in similar conferences the world over, 
the dominant notes were adequate care 
and protection of children; reformative 
‘treatment of prisoners, and custodial 
oversight of the feeble-minded. The 
attendance was discouragingly small— 
only about one hundred, although the 
railways had given the exceptionally low 
rate of single fare unrestricted as to 
numbers. Philanthropic workers give 
freely of their time and means but they 
have not yet come to see the value of the 
annual conference as:a social and enlight- 
ening force. The newspapers fortunate- 
ly gave large space to the proceedings, 
thus realizing one of the main objects of 
the conference. 

At the first session Miss Cook, head 
of one of the city missions, described 
how the poor were crowded into unsani- 
tary buildings without privacy or de- 
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cency and with but slight chance for 
children to grow into respectable men 
and women. The city, she thought, 
through its Health Department should 
condemn a lot of the buildings used and 
see that modern conveniences replaced 
them. This congestion and carelessness 
of supervision the conference agreed was 
a prolific source of immorality. Miss 
Willoughby Cummings advocated thor- 
oughly organized work bureaus for men 
and women throughout the county, so 
that families could be sent from the 
crowded city to the small town. In sec- 
onding this proposition J. J. Kelso point- 
ed out that if every church had an em- 
ployment department among its members, 
situations could be found for many de- 
serving but discouraged persons. In ad- 
dition to listening to sermons the congre- 
gation might spend a profitable hour on 
Sunday in social work among its own 
members. 

W.L. Scott of Ottawa put in a strong 
plea for more systematic probation 
work with first offenders; particularly 
young boys. The best results, however, 
could not be secured unless the munici- 
pality or the state provided the agent’s 
salary. He summarized with the fol- 
lowing recommendations: Segregate the 
feeble-minded; prohibit children attend- 
ing theaters or moving picture shows 
without their parents; inspect more 
closely the class of pictures and songs in 
these shows; completely separate the ju- 
venile court work from the ordinary 
police procedure. 

Dr. J. L. Gilmour, warden of the Cen- 
tral Prison, made a forcible-speech in 
favor of the indeterminate sentence sys- 
tem of parole, giving convincing facts 
showing the defects of the old method. 
Through the short sentence a lot of men 
were serving a life sentence on the in- 
stalment plan, while young fellows were 
daily added to and confirmed in the crim- 
inal class. He was strongly supported 
by J. P. Downey, member of the Legis-~ 
lature, and Colonel Pugmire represent- 
ing the Salvation Army. All the speak- 
ers on this subject emphasized the im- 
portance of conserving home life and res- 
cuing boys from bad associations before 
they reach the prison stage. Rev. Dr. 
Chambers, governor of the Toronto jail, 
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favored allowing prisoners addicted to 
tobacco, a reasonable quantity of the 
weed during good behavior. This would, 
he believed, prevent a tremendous 
amount of lying, deception and theft in 
the prison. 

At the second day’s meeting the dif- 
ficulty was brought out of relieving the 
indigent tubercular patient, not only be- 
cause of his ignorance and superstition, 
but because in many instances hospi- 
tals and sanatoriums refuse to care for 
poor patients. Dr. Lockhart of Hes- 
peler said that Ontario was far behind 
all other provinces, save the three-county 
province of Prince Edward Island, in 
caring for consumptives, but Dr. R. W. 
Bruce Smith, inspector of hospitals, 
asylums and charities, refuted this state- 
ment. - 

Dr. J. N..E. Brown, superintendent 
of the Toronto General Hospital, read a 
paper on The Milk Menace. He and Dr. 
J. W. Robinson, medical superintendent, 
Hospital for the Insane, London, and 
J. Ross Robertson, chairman of the 
board of trustees for the Sick Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, spoke under the general 
topic, Milk Supply for Hospitals. 

Dr.. Harold Parsons, -of + Toronto, 
talked on The Work of the Dispensary 
for Tubercular Patients. Dr. Holbrook 
of ‘Hamilton told of the work of the 
Health Association. 

Speaking on Truancy, J. J. Kelso ad- 
vocated the more general employment of 
women as school attendance officers. 
They could bring good influences to bear 
on careless parents and greatly improve 
home life. Since ignorance was the 
fruitful source of crime, no child should 
be allowed to escape the common school. 
Boys between fourteen and_ sixteen 
should be required to learn a trade and 
in large cities there should be an associa- 
tion to bring the boy and the employer 
together. Dr. Helen MacMurchy spoke 
on Special School Classes for Backward 
Children, and Rev. Amos Tovell on En- 
couraging the Humane Spirit in Chil- 
dren. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing in Guelph, Ont., and the following 
officers were elected: 

Honorary president, Hon. W. J. Han- 
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na, provincial secretary ; president, Je, 
Downey, M. P. P., Guelph; vice-presi- 
dents, Major H. J. ’Snelgrove, Cobourg ; 
J. Ross Robertson, Dr. Helen Mac- 
Murchy, ander Rosebrugh, Toronto; 
JJ. “Kelso, Toronto." Ac Studholme, 
Hamilton; Sheriff Middleton, Hamilton; 
C) He “Corbett, “Kingston; “secretary 
treasurer, F. M. Nicholson, Toronto; ex- 
ecutive committee, Dr. R. W. Bruce 
Smith and Thos. R.. Parker, “Toronta; 
Sheriff D. M. Cameron, London; Sister 
Clementine, Brockville; Sister Gabrielle, 
Kingston; Dr. Lockhart, Hespeler; Mrs. 
M. S. Griffin, Fergus; S. M. Thomsoa, 
Brantford; W. L. Scott, Ottawa; J. Rae, 
Hamilton; Geo. Martin, Berlin, and J. E. 
Farewell, Whitby. 


LOUISIANA NEEDS 
SCHOOL LAW TOO 


Four thousand eight hundred twenty- 
eight work certificates were issued during 
the first year after the Louisiana child 
labor law went into effect, a number as- 
tonishing to the friends of the measure. 
It had been believed that the law would 
be resisted and evaded, but it appears 
that manufacturers are not taking 
chances by violating it. 

Some interesting facts are brought out 
by the report.of the factory inspector, 
Miss Jean Gordon. The girls outnum- 
ber the boys 2,473 to 2,355. After thie 
first rush for certificates, a record was 
kept of the school grade of each child. 
Of 1,161 questioned, only 134 boys and 
158 girls had gone beyond the fourth 
grade; 140 boys and 124 girls had 
reached the fourth; the other 386 boys 
and 219 girls were in the first, second 
and third grades. Seven boys and two 
girls had finished one grade in high 
school. These are children of parents 
who have lived in America for several 
generations, who themselves possess but 
the most rudimentary education. Of the 
4,828 only 164 were Negroes. 

The figures confirm the belief that an 
educational test would have closed some 
industries which depend on child work- 
ers but, the report points out, to con- 
tinue the present policy involves holding 
the native white population in unskilled 
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employment, attracting the least desir- 
able emigrants who settle where employ- 
ment can be secured for all members of 
the family, and putting a premium on 
greedy and selfish parents. The Jeanes 
fund for the industrial education of 
Negroes ensures in the next few years 
a good education to every Negro in 
Louisiana, but there is no such private 
means to see to it that white children are 
fitted to become more than unskilled la- 
borers. The child labor law was a first 
step. There is crying need now for a 
supplemental law providing compulsory 
school attendance. 

A scholarship fund supplied through 
the Louisiana State Child Labor Asso- 
ciation has been maintained in connection 
with the work of the factory inspector’s 
office. Through it thirteen children have 
been sent to school and three boys were 
provided for by a business college. The 
office has found work for some parents. 
The improvement in the messenger serv- 
ice is marked. Older boys have sup- 
- planted the youngsters who formerly mo- 
nopolized the business, and the man- 
agers of the companies are complimented 
highly by Miss Gordon for their ready 
acceptance and strict observance of the 
law. 

The report comments on the impor- 
tance of the resolution passed at the 
‘Child Labor Conference last spring, 
which would limit the working day to 
“nine hours. This, it says, is an abso- 
lute necessity in a hot climate. “In many 
of the industries the temperature the past 
“summer has been 100 degrees and over 
day after day. In the laundries it has 
soared to 104 and 106.. If the climatic 
conditions were such that upon leaving 
the factory the workers were refreshed 
and stimulated for the next day’s work 
by cool and bracing air, the demand for 
shorter hours might not be so imperative, 
but under present conditions women are 
being physically exhausted.” 

Of the figures used in the report one 
of the most significant is a table show- 
ing the number employed at each age. 
Of the 4,828 to whom certificates were 
issued, 1,395 boys and 8ro girls, a total 
of 2,205, were fourteen years of age. 
This number is almost half of the total, 
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the remainder including the years from 
fifteen up. 


INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 
IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The great variety of tools in the kit 
of the foreign missionary was well de- 
scribed by the Rev. George P. Knapp of 
Harfoot, Turkey, at a recent meeting of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions 
in Minneapolis. The original mission- 
ary, a preacher only, long ago had added 
unto him in Turkey common schools, a 
Christian college and the medical mis- 
sionary. Later came relief work, par- 
ticularly after the Armenian massacres 
thirteen years ago. With a relief fund 
of $10,000, the missionaries at Harfoot 
have earned and disbursed $30,000—a 
vast sum among people who live on 
less than a dime a day. About 1,400 
orphans have been cared for and given 
a fair schooling, while some have secured 
a higher education in Euphrates College 
and in America. Besides their letters, 
the girls are taught household duties and 
some simple industries, particularly 
weaving rugs which are successfully of- 
fered in the American market. 

The crowding of many trades for men 
in Turkey has led to a strong effort to 
make modern farmers of the boys. It 
is hoped soon to buy a large farm and 
establish on it a model village from which 
young fellows will go out with such 
training as the Negro boys get at Tuske- 
gee, to become in their own villages cen- 
ters of agricultural and social improve- 
ment. 

Said Mr. Knapp: 

In these new days for Turkey, when in- 
stead of arresting a man for discovering coal 
and destroying the traces of his find the gov- 
ernment is earnestly seeking to promote the 
development of the country, it is all the more 
important that we should provide men of 
practical training. Turks and Armenians 
have united and are looking for able leaders 
to help them develop their fatherland. Could 
not the board send to their aid lay mission- 
aries—men versed in the best modern meth- 
ods of agriculture, men competent to help in 
developing the mines and water power of the 
country? If it prove true that an American 
company has obtained a concession to build 
railroads in eastern Turkey and to work all 
mines within twenty miles of each side of 
the railway, could not the board put forward 
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men with the missionary spirit for this 
work, instead of leaving it to a chance lot 
of unprincipled adventurers? 


NEW YORK NEEDS 100 
TUBERCULOSIS SCHOOLS 


The present agitation by the Board of 
Education of New York city, for $20,000 
to maintain several open air classes and 
schools for tuberculous children, receives 
a striking confirmation from a recent in- 
vestigation in Stockholm, Sweden. Ic 
was ascertained that 1.61 per cent of 
children in the schools were positively at- 
fected with tuberculosis. If this per- 
centage were applied to the schools of 
New York, there would be over 11,000 
children with open cases of tuberculosis 
in attendance. In the United States 
there would be 273,700 children so af- 
fected. 

Contrasted with these figures, there 
are only eleven open air schools for tu- 
berculous and pre-tuberculous children 
in the entire country. These special 
schools have been established in Provi- 
dence, Boston, New York, Rochester, 
Washington, Hartford, Conn., Chicago 
and Pittsburgh. New York has three 
and Washington, D. C., two. The Board 
of Education of New York city proposes 
to establish three more, and Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and New- 
ark, N. J., are planning for them. 

At the lowest estimate, however, even 
with all the schools now in operation and 
those proposed, accommodations will be 
provided for not four-tenths of one per 
cent of the children who need special 
treatment. With the present tendency 
to exclude tuberculous children from the 
regular classes of the public schools, the 
necessity for special rooms and buildings 
1S apparent. 

Considering the density of population 
in New York and the difference in sani- 
tary conditions from those in Stockholm, 
it is not at all improbable that the num- 
ber of open cases of tuberculosis in the 
city schools is easily 15,000, and that 
the number of suspected cases would 
double this total New York ought 
therefore to have at least one hundred 
schools for tuberculous and pre-tubercu- 
lous children instead of the three in ex- 
istence and the three requested. 
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LETTERS FROM A SETTLE- 
MENT’ 


Reviewed by ROGER HOWSON 
New York 

There seems to be some doubt as to 
whether the word in general should be 
“Settlement” or “settlement,” but in this 
particular case one can be quite sure; 
these are letters from a Settlement. 
Their writer is a girl who has just gone 
down from Oxford, and they are written 
for the edification of one of her friends 
who is still at the university. The Set- 
tlement is in the east end of London, and 
naturally the contrast between the Ox- 
ford ‘atmosphere’ and the London 
“washing” is one of her first impressions. 
And when she begins her training at a 
C. O. S. office she learns to look at life 
from a new and entirely different point 
of view. But this C. O. S. office where” 
she is trained, and the C. O. S. secretary 
who trains her, are there to help her in 
her new standpoint. She learns to give 
“adequate relief,” when and where and 
how, and, above all things, she obtains 
her first insight into the principles of the 
C. O. S. Her experiences in a C. ©. S. 
district are not very happy; she finds she 
has no talent for this sort of visiting, and 
the lack of a uniform and of a definite 
reason for calling makes her envy the 
nurse, the school attendance officer, or 
even the “Rent.” And the extraordinary 
willingness of the inhabitants to be pau- 
perized is so impossible and so difficult. 
However, she does make some friends, 
among them an Irish washerwoman of a 
lively tongue and an unquenchable thirst, 
who requires the services of at least two 
policemen and a trolley when she has let 
this thirst get the better of her. 

She goes to study at the office, for the 
main idea of the Settlement is, “That a 
number of ladies, more or less congenial 
to one another, should live together, part- 
ly as students, partly as workers, with 
the general intention of doing something 
to check obvious abuses and of helping 
those in need.” ‘The personality of the 
headworker impresses the new resident 
considerably, but the other residents do 
not appear to be much more than ordi- 
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nary persons who are of their nature 
forced to ke commonplace and congenial. 
But the attitude of this new resident is 
interesting, for one can hear her saying 
to herself all the time, “Here am I| in a 
settlement,” and one can imagine her be- 
ing rather disappointed at the fact that 
the other residents were only ordinary 
people after all. 

Apart from the work in the C. O. S. 
office, a parochial boys club is given 
her, for the Settlement has no clubs of 
its own. It begins with twelve boys in 
the infants’ room in the church schools, 
and it finally moves to the crypt of the 
church, but the question of discipline 
seems to be a diffculty up to the end; 
there is nothing to show that any attempt 
at self-government was ever made. The 
Settlement is a church settlement, and 
the bishop takes a keen and _ friendly 
interest in it, for “while there is much to 
be done that is not directly religious 
work, it 1s very desirable that church 
people should take their part in it?” Con- 
sequently. much of the time of the writer 
of these letters is occupied with church 
work that is not directly religious. And 
where one ends and the other begins, it 
would seem impossible to say. But there 


is something of the respectability and 


orthodoxy of an established church in all 
the work she does. Why the poor do not 
go to church, and whether the reason 
lies in the lack of religion in the people 
or the lack of the right kind of religion 
in the church, are questions of a disturb- 
ing nature, but “perhaps some day the 
great need of the poor will be attended 
to. and a Savonarola or a St. Francis will 
give religion a new meaning ‘tor them.” 

As district visitor for the church, the 
writer attends the district visitors’ meet- 
ing, “held on Monday at 10.30 in the 
vestry,” as anybody who has heard the 
notices in an English church must know. 
Luckily, the vicar is despotic, and the 
mectings with him are interesting, if 
trying. For there the principles of the 
C. O. S. are looked upon as impossible 
and undenominational; which must. in- 
deed be trying for a worker who has 
realized their inwardness to such an ex- 
tent as Miss Hodson; and her mind is 
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clearly harassed by the difficulty in get- 
ting the church to give adequately. 

‘there is in one of her ietters an ex- 
cellent description of a party at the vic- 
arage, with the church wardens, the 
school teachers, the choir and the dis- 
trict’ visitors; the tea. the music and the ° 
general air of company manners and 
Sunday clothes are simply. but most 
realistically, set forth. The refreshments 
provided included ice cream, and per- 
haps a resident of a New York settlement 
would not find this quite so “surprising 
and unheard of” as the writer of these 
letters did. 

And then there is the summer work 
among the children; she works for socie- 
ties with a wonderful variety of initials, 
and a great singleness of purpose. The 
collecting, equipping, and examining of 
candidates for the country is a long and 
weary task. and one is often tempted 
to think whether the people who give 
the money ever consider the further steps 
necessary before the child can go away. 
One child takes two or three white 
frocks, and expects her hostess’ to wash 
them, and another takes a violin and five 
shillings for pocket money. But she finds 
great comfort in thinking that no one 
could impugn the necessity of these fresh 
air charities. 

A separate and totally distinct thing is 
the summer treat, and she goes with the 
G. F, S., the Sunday school, and the 

“girls’ club across the way” for days in 
the countrys” dhe Ge lerSe of, course, 
sang noisily all sorts of comic songs, as 
G. I. S.’s always do. It would be inter- 
esting if one could trace the course of 
events which turns the comic song of the 
G. F. S. into the Lead Kindly Light 
of the mothers’ meeting. But the girls 
quieted down when they arrived at the 
chosen spot. where the only man was the 
man who led the donkey. 

Miss Hodson is most impressed by the 
lack of thrift among the poor, and yet 
when she comes to consider the means 
of saving there is something against them 
all, from the doubtful slate clubs to the 
insurance of infants, excepting always 
the Post Office Savings Bank, which is 
close enough to be convenient and of 
known safety. 
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But after one has read the book, and 
thought it over, one has not really learned 
much about the Settlement itself. In 
having none of its own it certainly saves 
itself from any risk of being merely a 
conglomeration of clubs, but there does 
not appear to be any direct way in 
which the residents at the Settlement 
come in touch with the people of the 
neighborhood, and Miss Hodson’s book 
is more an explanation of C. O. S. work 
than it is of settlement happenings. This 
seems to be a great pity, for in letters 
it might be possible to give some picture 
of what a settlement is, much more easily 
than in any more formal way. The let- 
ters themselves are written with some 
sympathy, and they are not difficult to 
read, but they do not go far towards 
helping anyone who wants to know a 
little more definitely what, after all, a 
settlement is, and who is not merely con- 
tented with hearing something of what 
residents of a settlement may do. There 
are some photographs scattered through 
the book which are of no special merit 
or interest. 


THE CRIME-PROBLEM: 


Reviewed by O. F. LEWIS 


Colonel Masten has contributed a 
monograph of some 150 pages to Ameri- 
can penological literature. For a num- 
ber of years, as military instructor at 
Elmira Reformatory, he has had very 
exceptional opportunities to study crimi- 
nals. In his book he seeks to analyze 
present methods of treating crime, and 
suggests a system extending from so- 
called primary industrial schools, to 
which children under fourteen shall be 


committed, to convict prisons which, 
with classifications, shall contain life 
prisoners and habitual criminals. Inter- 


mediate stages in the treatment of crimi- 
nals are outlined through secondary in- 


1The Crime Problem. What To Do About It. 
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dustrial schools and _ reformatories. 
Colonel Masten advocates restriction of 
immigration, the establishment of a de- 
partment of immigration, and the ap- 
pointment of immigration attachés to the 
consular service of foreign countries. 
Houses of reception should replace the 
present crime-breeding jails. Officials 
and other employes in penal institutions 
should be the best obtainable. There 
should be pensions for worthy prison of- 
ficers who have grown gray in the service 
of the state. Local affairs of reform in- 
stitutions should be directed through 
their boards of managers. All sen- 
tences, save for life, should be indeter- 
minate, under certain conditions. Pa- 
roled or discharged prisoners should 
have the opportunity to be helped by spe- 
cial societies. Children’s parole courts 
should be established throughout the 
country. 

‘It may be questioned whether Colonel 
Masten’s book throws much new light 
upon prison management or prison 
problems. One misses in it what 
might be specially expected in a treat- 
ment of penology written by an El- 
mira official, namely, the careful study 
of reformatory statistics, and an in- 
tensive and individual study of the 
prisoners. It would seem that in view of 
the fact that reformatory methods are 
not as yet accepted by European nations 
as thoroughly proven, and are still in an 
experimental stage in the United States, 
a study of the results of Elmira’s work 
during at least the later years of its 
existence, would have great value. 

The phraseology of the book is not 
always conducive to easy reading. The 
sentences and paragraphs are not infre- 
quently bewildering through unexpected- 
ly chosen words and phrases, which do 
not aid the reader, and which hinder 
comprehension. As illustrative of this, 
one sentence of many might be quoted: 
“For habituals, justice of the resilient 
temper of the Damascis blade, which 
may easily be circled point to grip crest, 
but which unfailingly insist upon the true 
angle of service.” 
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THE FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 


BOSTON 


The Federated Boys’ Clubs with head- 
quarters in Boston started very naturally. 
A number of boys’ club superintend- 
ents and other persons interested in 
the welfare of the neglected boys of the 
street, after seeing splendid results from 
the work done in boys’ clubs, determined 
that this helpful influence should be ex- 
tended to other communities which had, 
to use the familiar phrase, an unsolved 
boy problem. These superintendents had 
their own clubs to look after; their time 
was fully taken up with their own boys; 
they could hardly be expected to go out 
and establish clubs in new localities; 
and the need of an organization which 
would do this extension work became 
apparent. There was no question but 
that a large number of cities were ready 
for organized work in the interest of the 
boys whose time was spent largely on the 
street. Many instances of ‘successful 
clubs had already commanded attention, 
and the mass boys’ club idea had proved 
itself abundantly worthy of receiving a 
wider field for usefulness. Still the num- 
ber of organizations did not increase as 
rapidly as it was thought they should. 
In the interest of the extension of the 
-mass boys’ club idea, the Federated Boys’ 
Clubs was organized in June, 1905, and 
headquarters were opened and main- 
tained by the volunteer service of sev- 
eral superintendents of clubs in greater 
Boston. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion according to the constitution was “‘to 
associate individuals and clubs in order 
to promote the work of the boys’ clubs 
and to further the formation of new 
clubs.” The demands upon the central 
office grew rapidly and finally became so 
great that last June it was decided to 
employ an executive secretary to give his 
entire time to the work. This officer 
took up his duties about the middle of 
August. 

The object of the federation as stated 
in the constitution shows that its framers 
anticipated still other lines of usefulness 
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to be followed by the new organization; 
and to some extent these anticipations 
have been realized already. One is the 
encouragement of the men and women 
who are on the firing line, so to speak, of 
club work,—those who are directly min- 
gling with the young “arabs” of the 
street. Within the last fortnight have 
come numerous letters from superin- 
tendents of clubs expressing their grati- 
tude for encouragement from the I*eder- 
ated Boys’ Clubs’ office. Again, it not 
infrequently occurs that a thoroughly 
competent superintendent lacks the sup- 
port he should have from the city in 
which he works. It is the business of 
the federation to co-operate with such a 
superintendent or club in arousing the 
neighborhood to uphold the boys’ inter- 
ests. Clubs, like other things, have their 
ups and downs. A little help when in 
narrow straits usually brings them out 
into clearer sailing again. Further, clubs 
are constantly appealing to this organiza- 
tion for assistance in finding the right 
men for superintendents, and superin- 
tendents ask assistance in placing them in 
clubs. Its service as a clearing house 
between clubs and superintendents has 
been .in many instances substantial. 
Finally, the Federated Boys’ Clubs aids 
in spreading usable information on dif- 
ferent phases of club activities among 
superintendents and workers. This is 
done through a regular monthly letter to 
superintendents, through letters answer- 
ing special inquiries, and through annual 
conferences where leaders present the 
newest club ideas. Incidentally, the 
“federated” will be glad to send its 
monthly letters to clubs not already on 
its mailing list, if any who are interested 
will send their addresses to the Boston 
office, 35 Congress street. 

It was never intended that the central 
organization should control individual 
clubs or interfere in the managcinent of 
local affairs unless asked to do so by the 
club in difficulty. If a club needs help, 
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the Federated Boys’ Clubs stands ready 
to assist; then its aim is to help the clu) 
help itself. Interference with club au- 
tonomy is not its purpose. 

But a word as to the typical mass 
boys’ club. Sometimes it is called mass 
boys’ club and sometimes street boys’ 
club. The idea which it is intended to 
convey is that the club deals with boys 
in large numbers—one club had an en- 
rollment of over 1,500 last year. They 
are handled in the mass. The criticism 
has been made that no superintendent can 
know a thousand boys as he should know 
them. Mr. Chew's reply to this has al- 
most become proverbial: “It 1s, true that 
one man cannot know a thousand boys 
in the closest relationship, but a thousand 
boys can know one man.” 

The mass club has two general aims; 
one is negative or preventive, the other 
is positive or constructive. On the nega- 
tive side, clubs are located in the most 
congested districts of urban centers, and 
they aim to reach the boys whose princi- 
pal playground is the street and whose 
home life is the meanest. Recent inves- 
tigations have shown that the amount of 
crime in proportion to the population is 
greater in densely populated cities than 
in more sparsely settled districts. The 
mass club gathers in the street boys, and 
provides entertainment, amusement, and 
instruction. It is sound doctrine that 
the best way to keep wrong,ideas out of 
the boy's mind is to fill it with worthier 
ideas: and so when he is brought into the 
club and interested in games, books and 
amusements, he is to that extent kept 
away from influences which might be 
harmful to himself and later to the com- 
munity. 

But, on the positive side, the clubs aim 
not only to keep the boy out of mischief 
by furnishing him with amusement, but 
they provide means by which he may im- 
prove himself. Most of the clubs at least 
supply preliminary training in a variety 
of useful trades, such as cobbling, carpen- 
try, basketry, printing, raffa, sign- paint- 
ing, lettering, designing, wood- -carving, 
clay-modeling, cooking, drawing, civics, 
parliamentary law, cane-seating, sloyd, 
typewriting, and business correspond- 
ence. Much or perhaps all constructive 
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betterment work must be done through 
uplifting the individual. In the mass 
club this is done through training and ed- 
ucation in the work which the boys them- 
selves select. Thus, instead of putting 
them all through the same “mill,” as is 
too often done in the public school, they 
are given preliminary work, and some- 
times more, in the trades and crafts 
which they think they will like. The club, 
however, is not by any means a substitute 
for the public school except for those 
boys who cannot attend school. It is 
perhaps better termed a supplement, in 
some cases. 

The clubs are absolutely democratic in 
that they are open to all boys regardless 
of religious affiliations. A large variety 
of creeds are represented in every. club. 
The constitution of the “federated” 
makes the following statement: “Any 
non-sectarian boys’ club, with not less 
than fifty members annually enrolled, 
that shall maintain quarters suitable for _ 
carrying on the work to develop the 
moral, mental and physical life of 
boys, shall be eligible to club member- 
ship.” The aim is to get into the urban 
sections where the home-life of the boys 
is least conducive to moral, mental, and 
physical development, and provide the 
influences which the home should provide 
but does not, and which, under present 
industrial conditions, it often cannot pro- 
vide. The results of the work show con- 
clusively that the mass club is weli adapt- 
ed to the needs of such boys. It is a com- 
mon thing to find among the best leaders 
in some of the clubs members who en- 
tered with the reputation of being the 
worst boys in the community. They were 
overflowing with animal spirits and in 
their cases the lack of direction of such 
energy meant its misdirection. A boy is 
not in the club long before his manners 
improve, and sooner or later a creditable 
number manifest a desire to’ become 
members of churches and other institu- 
tions. 

The club is not an organ for prosely- 
ting ; the wish of the boy and his parents, 
whether Protestants, Catholics, or Jews, 
is absolutely the basis of choice. A num- 
ber of boys have gone from the clubs 
to training schools; and a few have re- 
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ceived inspiration to go to college where 
they are at present pursuing courses. 
To quote Mr. Chew again: “When I sec 
-boys who were once members of our 
club, holding good positions in business 
houses, in offices, in mills, and here 
and there a boy in the professions of the 
la-y and the ministry and not a few who 
have put themselves through colleges, I 
do not doubt but that our club has paid. 
"It is evidently considered one of the best 
investments the philanthropic: public of 
Fall River ever made, for we keep on 
growing in size and influence and the sup- 
port keeps pace with the growth.” 

The imperative need of organized work 
for boys has been coincident with the in- 
creased| congestion of population accom- 
panying the tremendous growth of cities, 
in the last fifty or sixty years. A num- 
ber of persons were quick to interpret 
the trend of the times; and as far back 
as 1860 the first boys’ club was estab- 
lished. Since then the idea has spread 
over the entire country until now clubs 
are located in as widely separated cities 
as Toronto and Atlanta, and as Port- 
land, Maine, and San Francisco. Some- 
thing over one hundred mass clubs are in 
operation in the United States, the great- 
er part of which are in the Eastern States 
—this localizing being due to some ex- 
tent to the greater number of congested 
populations in the East. 

The I*ederated Boys’ Clubs was organ- 
ized for fostering and extending the or- 
ganized rescue of boys. At first it was 
intended to be an association of persons 
interested in the work; but upon the 
advice of business men connected with 
the movement. it was incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts, with three 
forms of membership as follows: Sus- 
taining, all annual donors of ten dollars 
or over; club, open to mass clubs; dac- 
tive, open to superintendents. All class- 
es of membership are equally represented 
in voting power, and the constitution pro- 
vides that an executive committee of nine 
(in whom is vested the management of 
the organization) shall be chosen equally 
from each class of membership. The 
officers of the Federated Boys’ Club are: 
a president, five vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. For a number of 
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years Jacob A. Riis was president. His 
interest in work for boys is well known. 
Because of the pressure of other duties, 
but with best wishes for the success of 
the organization, he felt it necessary, at 
the annual meeting in February, to re- 
sign from the presidency. At that meet- 
ing Thomas Chew, superintendent of the 
Vall River Fall Club, was elected presi- 
dent of the general organization. Mr. 
Chew’s own work in Fall River has had 
a tremendous growth, due very largely 
to his self-sacrificing interest in the wel- 
fare of the boys of that manufacturing 
center. His experience makes him a val- 
uable officer. The vice-presidents are 
men whose names are prominent in bet- 
terment work for boys and young men. 
They-are: "Revo WH SP atince: bibs 
president of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Rev. William Byron For- 
bush, Ph. D,, of Detroit, Mich., presi- 
dent of The General Alliance of Work- 
ers with Boys and author of The Boy 
Problem; Major Sidney S. Peixotto, well 
known to readers of THE Survey 
through’ his articles on the work of his 
club; Edgar E. Adams of the Cleveland 


‘Hardware Company, especially. interest- 


ed in the boys’ work of Hiram House, 
Cleveland, and Walter O. Foote, the first 
president of the Boys’ Club of Atlanta. 
The secretary is George N. Putnam, of 
Boston, and the treasurer, Frank A. Day, 
of R. L. Day and Company, Bankers, of 
Boston,—both men interested in moral 
and civic betterment. Arthur A. Wor- 
dell, superintendent of the Brookline 
Friendly Society is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and one of the three 
representatives of the superintendents ; 
the others are Nicholas Combellack, su- 
perintendent of the Waterbury, Conn., 
Boys’ Club, and-E. O. Childs, Jr., super- 
intendent of the Nonantum Boys’ Club, 
Newton, Mass. Geo. Louis Richards, 
mayor of the City of Malden and presi- 
dent of the Malden Boys’ Industrial 
Club; William C. Stevenson, of Pitts- 
field and president of the Boys’ Club of 
Pittsfield, and Mrs. C. A. Collins, secre- 
tary of the Boys’ Club of Lynn, repre- 
sent the club memberships on the execu- 
tive committee. [rank S. Mason, chair- 
man “Boston-1915” Boys’ Games Com- 
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mittee, and secretary of the Bunker Hill 
Boys’ Club, Winfred J. Smith, member 
of the national council and the executive 
committee of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America, treasurer and a charter 
member of Children’s Playgroun:l 
League of Rochester, and superintendent 
of the Boys’ Club of the Brick Church 
Institute of Rochester, and George D. 
Chamberlain, president of the Springfietd 
Playground Association, and a member 
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of the Advisory Board of the Springfield 
Boys’ Club, are the representatives of the 
sustaining members. There are no sal- 
aried positions in the elective offices. 
Shelby M. Harrison has lately become 
the executive secretary. As has been 
stated already, it is hoped that the useful- 
ness of the I‘ederated Boys’ Clubs in the 
past will be continued and enlarged to 
the end that the work for the “men of to- 
morrow” may prosper and increase. 


A STUDY FOR DELINQUENT BOYS 
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The commission appointed to select a 
site for the New York Training School 
for Boys has submitted a report which 
is probably the most elaborate and ex- 
haustive study of the juvenile reforma- 
tory that has ever been made. 

There was assigned to the commis- 
sion, the duty of selecting and purchas- 
ing a site, preparing a general plan of 
the buildings and improvements to be 
erected, and causing to be prepared pre- 
liminary plans and specifications of such 
buildings ‘and improvements, with the 
estimated cost. 

The chairman of the commission is 
Dennis McCarthy, of the State Board 
of Charities, together with Homer Folks 
of the State Charities Aid Association, 
and Newbold Morris, a director of the 
House of Refuge on Randall’s Island. 
(The State Training School is to take 
the place of the House of Refuge.) 

After inspecting a large number of 
sites within fifty miles of New York 
city, the commission purchased a site 
on the south shore of Lake Mohansic, 
about two miles from Yorktown 
Heights, Westchester county,.and forty- 
three miles from the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. It comprises 490 acres, costing 
$110,300, an average of $225 an acre. 
The site was approved, as required by 
law, by the State Board of Charities, 
and by the government. It would seem 
to be admirably adapted to the purpose, 
with some possible question as to the 
degree of fertility of the soil. 


1Report of the New York State Training School Com- 
mission. 


In order to act intelligently in the 
adoption of plans and the selection of a 
site, it was necessary for the commis- 
sion to agree upon a plan for the gen- 
eral policy and management of the 
school, for the reason that the charac- 
ter, size and arrangement of the build- 
ings’ should conform to the policy and 
plan upon which it is to be conducted. 

lor the solution of this technical and 
difficult problem, the commission sought 
the aid of ten of the most experienced 
and, presumably, most expert superin- 
tendents engaged in the work of train- 
ing delinquent boys. These included su- 
perintendents Briggs, Hilles and Byers 
of New York, superintendent Nibecker 
of Pennsylvania, ex-superintendent 
Chapin of Massachusetts, superintend- 
ents.of juvenile reformatories in Maine, 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, together with 
Superintendent R. R. Reeder, of the 
New York Orphanage. 

A list of fifteen questions was sub- 
mitted to them, and the consensus reach- 
ed is exceedingly interesting. The fol- 
lowing is a very brief summary: 

Q. 1. “Of 800 boys, how many shall 
be cared for in cottage groups, and how 
many (if any) in larger structures, pro- 
vided with means of forcible detention ?” 

“The preponderance of opinion and 
argument of the consultants was over- 
whelmingly that all should be cared for 
in cottages, and that no other structures 
for their forcible detention should be 
built.” 


“It was well-nigh the unanimous opin- 
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ion that, if there were boys not amen- 
able to the cottage plan, they should 
be cared for elsewhere.” 

“The commission recommends with- 
out hesitation or qualification that all be 
cared for in cottages.” 

Q. 2. “What shall be the number in 
each cottage?” 

“On this question also, there was sub- 
stantial unanimity among the conferees; 
eight favoring the small cottage group 
(twelve, fifteen, and twenty-five boys), 
and two the large (fifty to eighty boys).” 

The commission said: “In our view, 
the small cottage group (not more than 
sixteen) has in largest degree the prom- 
ises and possibilities of the real home 
and family life, and should be adopted.” 

Q. 3. “What shall be the general dis- 
tribution of the cottages?” 

Here difference of opinion appeared. 
Some favored close grouping for admin- 
istrative convenience, economical heat- 
ing and lighting, and social advantages 
of employes. Some favored wide sep- 
aration, to segregate classes, produce a 
sense of independence and ownership, a 
stronger feeling of family unity, etc. 

The commission recommends pro- 
vision for 800 boys in fifty cottages, ac- 
commodating sixteen boys each; these 
cottages, so far as the occupation of 
their pupils go, to be classified in three 
divisions: One division of sixteen cot- 
tages to be known as the industrial di- 
vision; another, of six cottages, to be 
known as the unskilled laborers’ group, 
and a third, of twenty-eight cottages, to 
be known as the agricultural division. 

The sixteen cottages of the industrial 
division are to be at least 300 feet apart 
and are to comprise cottages for cooks 
and bakers; storekeepers and distribu- 
tion; tailors; shoemakers; engineers and 
firemen; plumbers; pipers and tinsmiths ; 
masons and concretors; painters and pa- 
per hangers; laundrymen; printers and 
carpenters. The six cottages of the sec- 
ond division are to accommodate the un- 
skilled laborers, including those who 
break rock, dig ditches, repair roads, 
etc. The agricultural division will in- 
clude two cottages for teamsters; four 
for greenhouses; five for fruit raising ; 
eight for dairying, one for butter and 
cheese factory; six for general farming, 
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and two cottages for receiving and iso- 
lation purposes. These twenty-eight 
cottages are to be scattered as widely as 
practicable over the farm of 500 acres. 

Q. 4. “Shall each cottage be assigned 
to a particular parcel of land for culti- 
vation and provided with a barn, live 
stock, etc. ?” 

“All the superintendents who empha- 
size the family and its value as the chief 
training force, advise a garden for each 
cottage, and animals and housing for 
the same as far as practicable.”” The com- 
mission recommends that every cottage 
to which a farm has not been assigned 
should have one and three-quarters acres 
of land for cottage site, playgrounds, 
garden and a small hennery. “With a 
generous garden for each cottage, some- 
thing may be done in floriculture by 
every cottage group.” 

“For cottages with greenhouses and 
forcing beds, five acres will be suffi- 
cient; for fruit ten acres each; for the 
milk and crop farms, there will be the 
rather small allotment of nineteen acres 
each available.” 

“The milk farms should have stabling 
for ten cows and one yoke of working 
oxen, each with silos and haylorts. Those 
for general farming should have stables 
in which to care for working oxen. The 
fruit farmers might have in charge the 
hog raising which goes well with or- 
chard cultivation. Teamsters should not 
be expected to cultivate more than gar- 
den and care for the teams, which should 
do all the teaming and driving between 
the site and Yorktown Heights. 

QO. 5. “What portion of the boys can 
be interested in agriculture, horticulture 
and similar outdoor work during their 
stay in the institution? 

“The uniform testimony of all the su- 
perintendents consulted is that the ma- 
jority of the boys can easily be inter- 
ested in agriculture, especially in the 
care of animals.” 

Q. 6. “Shall as many boys as possible 
be interested and occupied in agriculture, 
horticulture, and other similar outdoor 
work, irrespective of the probability that 
they will follow such work after leay- 
ing the institution?” 

“All the consultants, except the ex- 
treme advocates of centralized cottage 
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groups, assert the importance to the de- 
linquent boy of agriculture, and its al- 
lied occupations as a beneficial and in- 
teresting training, quite apart from his 
future calling.” 

Q. 7. “Shall the ordinary academic in- 
struction be given at a central school, 
or in the several cottages?” 

All the consultants except one advo- 
cated the central school, alleging that the 
advantages in making use of a teaching 
force and teaching material outweigh 
its danger.” 

“The commission is impressed with 
the danger of a promiscuous association 
in a central school, and it also sees much 
force in the arguments for a central 
school as an economy of teaching force 
and facilities. It has, with the “aid of 
one of its officers, worked out a plan 
which is recognized as avoiding the dan- 
ger and securing the benefits of a central 
school. It is that the class unit in the 
school, whether academic or manual, be 
of the same size as the cottage unrt, and 
that the cottage group, except in very 
exceptional cases, be preserved as a class 
group. Upon this basis, but upon this 
basis only, the commission recognizes 
the central school.” 

QO. 8. “What form of manual train- 
ing or definite trade teaching shall be 
provided, and what character and size of 
building will be required for this pur- 


pose?” 
Unable to reconcile the divergent 
views of its advisers, the commission 


says: “The delinquent boy is a speci- 
men of retarded development, in need 
of physical development and mental 
stimulation. His hands will be found, 
in our judgment, the best approach to 
his intellect. In scholastic lines 
nothing beyond a good common school 
should be attempted, special emphasis 
being laid upon the ability to read. Along 
with this should go a good elementary 
manual training in the use of good work- 
ing tools. All boys who show ability to 
learn a trade, should be afforded oppor- 
tunity to do so. . As far as prac- 
ticable, every boy should be taught to 
do some kind of remunerative work. 
: One of the most important les- 
sons he is to learn to like work. 


The cottage managers should pe the 
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teachers and leaders in industrial train- 
ing. A two story building 130 feet long 
by forty feet wide would pro- 
vide for the trades, except blacksmith- 
ing, painting, bakery and laundry.” 

9. “Aside from cottages 
what additional buildings will 
quired ?” 

The commission recommends: 1, ad- 
ministration building; 2, school building 
3, shops; 4, general utility buildings fee 
boiler, engine, dynamos, store rooms, 
cold storage, bakery, laundry; etenaes 
superintendent’s home; 6, use of pres- 
ent dwellings on the prope ry for hous- 
ing employes ; 7, hospitals; 8, chapels; 
9, ‘auditorium, gymnasium and drill hall; 
10, housing for animals and farm prod- 
ucts, barns, henneries, piggeries, green-. 
houses, small fire house; EL; pumping 
and filtration plant for water supply; 12, 
sewage system.” 

©. 10. “What rooms shall the cottage 
contain?” 

(N. B.—The consulting superintend- 
ents advise “only indispensable rooms 
for everyday use, to be arranged to facil- 
itate care, and to obviate unnecessary 
going up and down stairs.") 

(a) No room for instruction, as such; 
(b) a pleasant sitting room about thirty 
by sixteen feet; (c) “two open dormi- 
tories, with eight boys each,” and provis- 
ion “for at least ten per cent of the boys, 
in cottages to be known as honor cot- 
tages’; (d) sitting and sleeping room 
with toilet and bath for the house father 
and mother, also one sleeping room for a 


be re- 


teacher, with bath, in each cottage; (e) 
kitchen, pantry and “pleasant dining 
room in which boys, the house father 


and house mother and the teacher dine 
together; (f) bath and toilet on dormi- 
tory floor, besides limited toilet accom- 
modations in basement: (g) a workshop 
in the basement (a basement playroom 
“is deemed desirable by some, but is not 
essential’). 

Notwithstanding considerable diversity 
of oninion, the commission recommends 
a separate kitchen for each cottage as 
securing greater variety of food, better 
cooled, with some economical advan- 
tages. 

Q. 11. “What shall be the material of 


~~ 
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cottages and what will be the cost?” 

“The commission does not favor an 
expensive type of cottage.” It suggests 
field stone and concrete, at an estimated 
cost of $11,099 for sixteen boys and three 
employes, equal to an average of $088 
per ae or $580 per person. 

O “How shall the cottages be 
heated?” 

The commission recommends individu- 
al hot water or steam plants, except for 
a few cottages located near the central 
steam plant. 

Q. 13. To what extent can boy labor 
be used in improvements, building, deco- 
ration, etc.? 

“Boys’ labor can be used in making 
all the improvements of the grounds; in 
excavation and similar work.” <A con- 
sultant says: “Buildings may be built 
by the boys, but should only be under- 
taken when they can be done in as truly 
an educational way as when instruction 
is given in a shop.” Buildings may he 
beautified and well furnished by the 
‘trade classes. “but haste and factory 
methods must be avoided if the educa- 
tional idea is not to be sacrificed.” 

QO. 14. What steps are desirable to in- 
sure harmonious relations with neigh- 
bors? 

“No steps will he necessary to gain the 
good will of neighbors. It will come of 
itself with patience and courtesy.” 

QO. 15. “Shall any boys he transferre:| 
from the present House of Refuge to the 
new. institutions?” 

_ “All the consultants urged that only 
new commitments be sent to Yorktown. 

The unvarying testimony of ex- 
perience is avvinst transferring inmates 
from a congresate to an open school... .” 


Estimated Cost of Buildings. 


Fifty dormitory cottages, at $11,000. .$550,000 
School buildings, gymnasium, chap- 


IS MRCUCH or, ie. mee ters starch ci ogs sie wa are bs 234,000 
Administration, superintendent and 

BIOS DUCA IS weet corte erate chet ce stale, fess 74,500 
Power house, steam heating, boilers, 

engine, heating plant, water sup- 

DIVA CUCM Liter ee s iakke ed eles = 33,000 
Barns, roads, grading, outbuildings, 

VE, Go Ab reerOuCnP SD CERN Op OOD HOO 97.790 
Bite (purchase price) .....:........ 110,300 
Total estimated cost, for 800 boys. .$1.302.459 


(N. B.—The above does not include furnish- 
ing.) 
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The estimated cost for maintenance, 
based upon the experience of the New 
York House of Refuge and the State 
Industrial School near Rochester, and 
making proper allowance for the amount 
of help necessary to give proper care to 
boys in small cottages, is $190,000 a year, 
or $238 for each boy. 

There is an added estimate of $20,000 
a year for the cost of watch-care and 
supervision of boys in their own homes 
or foster homes after leaving the school. 
This is a moderate estimate and will be 
the most economical part of the expendi- 
ture because it will prevent boys oe 
returning to the school. 

This intelligent and well pended 
report demands the sympathetic consid- 
eration of the social student and the leg- 
islature. The general principles laid 
down command our hearty assent. The 
method proposed is rational, and is in- 
dicated by the trend of juvenile reforma- 
tories, truant schools, etc.. for the past 
twenty-five years; nevertheless, we are 
led to question whether the needs of this 
particular institution will not require 
some modification of the plans which are 
here so cogently and attractively set 
forth. 

On page fifteen, the commission sets 
forth the classes of boys to be cared for. 
They show that cighty-nine per cent of 
the boys in the Ilouse of Refuge come 
from New York city. Of the boys com- 
mitted to the State Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School at Industry, 41.5 per cent 
are above the age of fourteen; of those 
committed to the House of Refuge, 47.6 
are above the age of fourteen. 

Of the boys committed to the State 
Agricultural and Industrial School, forty 
per cent had previously served terms in 
other institutions. Of those sent to the 
Ilouse of Refuge, forty-five per cent had 
served previous terms. It is well under- 
stood by all who are familiar with the 
facts that the boys committed to juvenile 
reformatories are older and more incor- 
rigible than formerly. This is due to the 
fact that. under the juvenile court law, 
most of the boys who were formerly sent 
to reformatories are now placed on pro- 
bation, under the care of probation off- 
cers. Those who are amenable and well 
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disposed are reclaimed by this treatment 
and are never sent to a reformatory. 
Those who are vicious and irreclaimable 
are still further hardened by their re- 
sistance to the reforming influences of 
the juvenile court and the probation sys- 
tem, and when they come to the reforma- 
tory they form the most difficult class of 
juvenile delinquents, while they are at 
the same time from six to eighteen 
months older than they would have been 
if sent to the reformatory on their first 
arrest. 

In all juvenile reformatories there is 
found a class of these older boys who 
are a demoralizing force and tax to the 
utmost the skill and wisdom of their 
caretakers. As a matter of fact such 
boys are more difficult to handle and 
more difficult to reform than many older 
boys who are sent to adult reformatories. 
This is true because the younger boy is 
unthinking and regardless of conse- 
quences, while the older boy, having ac- 
quired some sense, can be led to consider, 
to some extent at least, the consequences 
of his acts. 

Massachusetts, which leads the United 
States in its work for children, has re- 
cently established an intermediate re- 
formatory for this class of boys, between 
the juvenile reformatory and the adult 
reformatory. 

In the state of New York the aon 
tions above suggested are intensified by 
the fact that the city of New York has 
three private reformatories for boys: the 
Catholic Protectory, the Jewish Protec- 
tory and the Children’s Village, with a 
joint capacity of more than 2,000 boys. 

When the probation system fails, if the 
boy is still thought to be hopeful, the 
judge commits him to one of these insti- 
tutions, but if he has shown himself 
thoroughly vicious, or if these good insti- 
tutions have used their best endeavors 
upon him in vain, he is then sent to the 
House of Refuge, as a last resort, and as 
we have seen nearly one-half of the 
House of Refuge Boys have served one 
or more previous terms. 

The commission says: “The prepon- 
derance of opinion and of argument of 
the consultants was that all should be 
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cared for in cottages and that no other 
structure for their forcible detention 
should be built; and that).if 
there were boys not amenable to the cot- 
tage plan of treatment, they should be 
cared for in other institutions; but they 
felt sure there would be very few such 
boys.” 

In view of the fact that the state of 
New York has already four juvenile 
reformatories (including the State 
School of Industry), which are organ- 
ized along the lines proposed by the 
commission, it is a fair question 
whether the State Training School ought 
not to include provision for a limited 
number of these older and hardened ju- 
veniles. It is proposed to establish 
“honor cottages,” with single rooms for 
the well disposed older boys. Why not 
establish similar cottages, with single 
rooms for the difficult boys? As a mat- 
ter of fact, both of these classes need 
similar accommodation, for opposite 
reasons. Boys come into every reform 
school who are tainted with contagious 
vices, whose spread can be prevented in 
no other way than by the use of sep- 
arate rooms. 

It was a part of the duty of the com- 
mission to submit the draft of an act for 
the management of the New York State 
Training School for Boys. The proposed 
act requires the board of directors to 
“proceed with the construction and 
equipment of all necessary buildings.” 

This is as it should be. An institution 
should be built by the board of directors 
which is to administer it. The super- 
intendent who is to have charge of the 
school should superintend the details of 
arrangement and equipment. Boards of 
trustees are often seriously embarrassed 
when an institution is turned over to 
them by a building commission which 
has no share in the administration. There 
are invariably details which would have 
been differently ordered by those who 


have to deal with the problems of actual 


administration. 
The report of this commission is not 


only a splendid piece of work for the 


purpose in hand, but is an invaluable 
permanent contribution to the solution 
of the problem of the delinquent boy. 


October 30, 1909. 
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THE TREND 


The Metropolitan Magazine with its Octo- 
ber issue began a campaign for The Con- 
quest of Poverty. The editor states that 
the Meiropolitan believes that poverty can 
be cured like tuberculosis—in other words, 
that it is “communicable, curable and pre- 
ventable.” It will be cured “not next week 
or next year, perhaps, but some time. In 
this .cause everyone is anxious to help for 
both sentimental and practicable reasons. 
The danger is lest in our zeal we compete 
rather than co-operate. The cost of charity, 
organized and unorganized, is enormous— 
unnecessarily so. Cannot we systemize, econ- 
omize by better management, and by intelli- 
gent co-operation reduce that cost and ulti- 
mately effect a permanent cure? We have 
not a solution of the problem but an idea 
that we believe will be of help to the world 
and which we will divulge later. Sociolo- 
gists, philanthropists, business men are go- 
ing to give us their views on the question. 
But in the meantime we want to hear sug- 
gestions from you, the readers of the maga- 
zine. How can we abolish poverty?” 

The first article outlines the stupendous 
cost of charity in this country, describes 
briefly some of the organizations now fight- 
_ing poverty and tells of the “new charity” 

which seeks prevention rather than cure. 

The WMetropolitan’s proposed campaign is 

one more evidence of the way in which the 
popular magazines are meeting social ques- 
tions. 

* * * 

In the Literary Magazine, published in 
connection with the Washington, D. C., Her- 
ald, on September 12, Mrs. Alice Willard Sol- 
enberger, of Philadelphia, told of a study 
made recently of the cases of 1,000 homeless 
men who applied to the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities for some form of aid. These men 
were of the class so often referred to as 
“tramps,” although only about one-quarter 
of them were found to be rightly so called. 
Mrs. Solenberger writes: 

“A number of interesting things were dis- 
covered about the group, as, for instance, 
that fifty of them were insane and almost 
as many more feeble-minded or epileptic; 
that nearly a hundred were tuberculous and 
that 253 were either temporarily or perma- 
nently crippled or maimed. The facts in re- 
lation to character in this latter. group of 
men are of special interest. Less than two 
per cent of these men had been crippled from 
birth; thirty-four per cent were crippled by 
illness; almost all of the remaining sixty- 
four per cent owed their handicaps to the 
railroads, to injuries while at work, or to 
‘some of the innumerable forms of accident 
which are of daily occurrence in great cities. 
But a little deeper study of the cases showed 
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tne men who claimed industrial injuries had 
noc received them, but were crippled from 
other causes; that the injuries of those who 
had met with industrial accidents were in 
many cases slight and the vagrancy of the 
men was due to entirely other causes; that 
several of the men who had met with gen- 
eral accidents had been drunk when they oc- 
curred, and lastly, that a number of the 
men who were injured on the railroads had 
been tramps and vagrants long before they 
were hurt and had not been forced into 
vagrancy on account of their injuries. 
Three men who were in the main self-sup- 
porting and appiied to the Bureau of Chari- 
ues only for work or for very trifling assist- 
ance had lost both legs. Five men who were 
crippled only by the loss of from one to 
three fingers were chronic dependents and 
confirmed beggars. 

“What was found true of the crippled 
and maimed among the thousand was 
equally true of the remainder. Very rarely 
were industrial and social causes alone re- 
sponsible for vagrancy, but equally rarely 
were individual causes alone responsible. In 
some cases one could say with fairness that 
tue causes of vagrancy were mainly social; 
in others, that they were mainly individual, 
but in the great majority of instances social 
and individual causes had apparently acted 
and reacted_upon each other until it was im- 
possible to separate them or to decide which 
was the more responsible for the final va- 
grancy of the man.” 

*) ae 


“As lawful pleasures are mainly beyond 
the reach of the poor, it must follow that 
unlawful pleasures near at hand will be 
sought for. Pleasure in some shape or 
form, good or bad, useful or injurious, must 
have a place in the life of every man or 
woman.” How small its place is in the life 
of London’s workingman F. G. Wallace 
shows in The Westminster Review for Oc- 
tober. The Cry of Our Brother rises bitter 
from the slums demanding some enjoyment 
that will appeal to his uncultured senses, 
some relaxation other than “the public 
house and gambling dens and evil haunts,” 
to which at present he is driven. 

Throwing open museums and art galleries 
was a step toward supplying the pleasure 
essential to the poor, but ‘‘to appreciate such 
things, a little natural refinement and a 
little education are necessary. ... Sculp- 
ture and painting convey nothing to the 
untrained eye that has only looked on scenes 
of misery, filth and squalor; that has never 
brightened with interest, save at sight of a 
drunken brawl, a street accident or a neigh- 
bor’s funeral. Nature, and nature alone, 
can reach the heart of the lowest of her 
children. But how are the mother and chil- 


that a large proportion of the illness which 
‘erippled the men had been caused by drink 
(or gross immorality; that more than half of 
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dren to be brought in contact? a 
“By letting the one study the other with 
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eyes, ears and touch. By means of free 
public parks, of free public gardens gay with 
flowers, bright with fountains and ponds 
where small fish and water fowl may live 
and frolic, with grassy slopes shaded by 
shrubs and trees, where the tired parents 
may rest, and the children play, and the old 
folk gossip, and the young people take ex- 
ercise and dream the dreams of youth in 
the midst of the slums. 

“Yes, in the very heart of the slums, at 
the very doors of the poor let pleasant gar- 
dens and playgrounds be laid out..... 
Give nature a chance and her silent mys- 
teries and infinite variety will teach a les- 
son that the ignorant can never learn from 
pulpit or platform, from pictures or statu- 
ary; a lesson that will at length elevate 
their thoughts, refine their homes and lift 
them for a time at least into a higher atmos- 
phere. Give nature a chance, give her a 
school and the pupils will not be wanting 
nor slow to respond. 

“‘oTis a very pretty picture, but what 
about the outlay?’ asks our friend of the 
easy chair. 

“Happily all the occupants of comfortable 
chairs are not alike, and some day one of 
our large minded, generous hearted men to 
whom we owe our free libraries, our charm- 
ing public parks, our glorious art galleries, 
one of these will rise up and use his wealth 
and power for the betterment of his breth- 
ren.” 

* * * 

Farmers all over the country are mani- 
festing. great interest in the census of agri- 
culture to be taken April 15, 1910, as one 
subject of the thirteenth decennial census. 
The director of the census is in constant 
receipt of letters commenting upon the ag- 
ricultural information presented by the 
Census Department in the past, and offering 
suggestions to improve future statistics. 

Besides carefully considering the advice 
of his many correspondents, the director has 
invited professors of economics and agricul- 
ture attached to the larger universities, and 
other specialists in agricultural subjects to 
visit Washington and criticize the census 
plans. When these have been studied the 
experts will hold conferences to decide on 
the form and contents of the schedules. The 
questions next year are to be so formulated 
as to secure more accurate and valuable in- 
formation than heretofore. 

* * 

The National Leucic ispal League has_ is- 
sued a leaflet as an expression of the influ- 
ence it has exerted “in bringing nearer the 
day of better conditions.” Its membership, 
“1,600 men and women headed.by former 
Attorney General Charles J. Bonaparte,” it 
offers as one convincing proof. Another, 
whose geography covers the continent, is 
presented in extracts from commendatory 
speeches and letters from such men as Pres- 
ident McFarland of the American Civic As- 
sociation, Charles Zueblin, Eugene A. Phil- 
bin, President Dabney of the University of 
Cincinnati, and Oliver McClintock. News- 
paper comments form a third test of the 
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league’s usefulness which “can be traced 
back to the fact that it believes in the peo- 
ple and insists that the remedy rests in 
their hands.” 

The leaflet closes with this paragraph: 

“These various quotations tell the story 
of the impression the league is making far 
better than words of our own. We are too 
close to the machinery, too close to the work 
being done to appreciate them at their full 
value. These testimonials are typical of 
hundreds of others. They carry their own 
argument in favor of a continuance and an 
extension of the league’s work in behalf of 
higher’ municipal standards.” 


* * # 


It would be useful to many a settlement 
worker to have read and kept for reference, 
Short Talks with Young Mothers’, on the 
management of infants and young children, 
by Charles Gilmore Kerley, M. D. It has 
recently been brought out in a second and 
larger edition and is one of the really sen- 
sible and simple books on the care of chil- 
dren. The chapters on adenoids, habits, 
feeding, how to examine the throat, dnd 
similar topics are written in a popular vein 
and have real value to anyone meeting with 
child problems from a standpoint where ad- 
vice or treatment are needed. The book, 
however, is more or less essentially written 
to met the need of the well-to-do, since it 
assumes many comforts for the child that 
are not within the reach of the average 
mother in the social worker’s circle. It 
has adaptability, though, and authority. Dr. 
Kerley has been the assistant of Dr. L. Em- 
mett Holt, the great authority on pediatrics, 
and has many hospital connections in addi- 
tion to an extensive practice that enable 
him to draw on a rich experience. The book 
is well worth adding to the settlement li- 
brary. 

. * * * 


The prospectus of the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission, revently issued, is the most 
attractive pamphlet of the kind yet printed. 
With its handsome binding, excellent illus- 
trations and pithy outline of the scope of 
the commission’s work, we venture to say 
that it will receive its deserved attention 
from Pittsburghers. This is the sort of 
report that doesn’t reach the waste paper 
basket. 

* * * 


Anyone examining the third quarter of 
Vol II of the Bulletin of the International 
Labor Office must be struck by the progress 
in legislation for industrial hygiene. This 
quarterly survey of social legislation, distrib- 
uted to American subscribers through the 
Association for Labor Legislation, contains 
239 pages of printed material and includes 
reports on social legislation throughout the 
werld, parliamentary action, resolutions of 
congresses and a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy. 


ba Short Talks for Young Mothers. By Charles 
Gilmour Kerley, M. D.. New York. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Pps colts Price, $1. 


‘ This book 
may be obtained through THpr Survny. ; 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


JUDGE GAYNOR: MAYOR ELECT 


With the optimism born of satisfactory working relations in the past with 
municipal administrations of every political complexion, we offer the new 
administration our felicitations and best wishes for a distinguished success. 
Poverty, disease, unemployment and crime are non-partisan. Social workers 
who have to deal with personal misfortunes and social mal-adjustments have 
learned that they must be non-partisan also. During the campaign there has 
been much vigorous, not to say vehement, denunciation of Judge Gaynor, as of 
other candidates. How much of this in his case was misplaced and undeserved, 
we shall have ample opportunity in the next four years to discover. For the 
sake of the city, and especially for the sake of the less fortunate of the population 
of the city, we profoundly hope that the earlier and long sustained reputation 
which Judge Gaynor has enjoyed as a fearless and consistent opponent of wrong 
doing in high places and a sympathetic friend of the oppressed, may ultimately 
be fully re-established and universally accepted. 

_ For reasons set forth early in the municipal campaign, before other nomina- 
tions had been made, we hoped to see Mr. Bannard elected. He has instead been 
defeated, although his associates on the fusion ticket, being also on the Hearst, 
or Civic Alliance ticket, have been elected and will control the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. We have no expectation that this control will be obstructive 
or partisan. John Purroy Mitchel, who becomes president of the Board of 
Aldermen, has been one of Mayor McClellan’s two commissioners of accounts 
who were responsible for the admirable report on the Night Court of which we 
have recently given an editorial review and for numerous other even more impor- 
tant investigations, such as led to the removal of Borough Presidents Ahearn and 
Haffen. He has shown that he has a constructive mind and an energetic grasp on 
municipal problems. George McAneny, who is to be president of the Borough 
of Manhattan, has been much in public life, as a private and disinterested but 
public spirited citizen, somewhat of the type of George William Curtis or Carl 
Schurz. Especially as president of the City Club he has done yeoman service 
for the common welfare. George Cromwell, president of Richmond Borough, 
the only member of the present Board of Estimate and Apportionment to be 
re-elected, will find congenial associates in these new members of the board. 
Mr. Prendergast, who is to be controller, the official next in importance to the 
mayor, is a business man whose social point of view has yet to be revealed, but 
there is every reason to expect that it will be progressive and sympathetic with 
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that of Mr. McAneny and Mr. Mitchel, His chief personal responsibility will 
of course be for the financial policy of the administration, and for this his experi- 
ence as register of Kings county is in some sense a preparation. 

Independently of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, through the 
commissioners whom he appoints, the mayor is himself responsible for the actual 
routine administration of municipal affairs. The Police Department first of all 
comes to mind, not only because of its intrinsic importance, but because of the 
widely advertised and somewhat exceptional views of the mayor-elect con- 
cerning police interference with the liberty of the individual. Grave apprehen- 
sion has been felt lest the expression of these views should greatly encourage 
lawlessness. Everything depends upon the interpretation which the mayor him- 
self, after his inauguration, and the new police commissioner, whoever he may . 
be, give to the principle of personal liberty. It is not to be denied that policemen 
have often treated citizens brutally and without due warrant of law. If it is 
real lawlessness and actual abuses that are to be rooted out of the department, 
the mayor will have abundant public sympathy and support. The Departments 
of Health, Charities, Street Cleaning, Parks, the Tenement House Department, 
and the Board of Education have an incalculable but enormous influence on the 
lives and welfare of us all, and especially of workingmen and their families. 
We earnestly bespeak for these departments appointments dictated by the work 
to be done, by the great social consequences flowing from the quality of their 
administration, by the fundamental consideration that the saving of lives, the 
safeguarding of moral character, the establishment and maintenance of justice, 
the development of social and industrial efficiency through the best possible 
system of elementary education, in so far as these are public functions at all, 
must not be endangered by the intrusion of partisan politics, or by the selection 
of incompetent and inexperienced commissioners. The Police Department, the 
Department of Correction and the Magistrates’ Courts, although they are theo- 
retically concerned primarily with offenders against the law, really affect the 
destinies of a vast number of people who are in no sense criminals. Here also 
Judge Gaynor is fortunate in that Mr. Jerome’s successor in the important office 
of district attorney of New York county is Charles S. Whitman, the man who 
as president of the Board of City Magistrates secured the establishment of the 
Night Court and put an end to the worst of the abuses associated with the bailing 
of arrested prisoners. 

Humanity and just dealing, with infinite respect for personal rights and for 
law, are watchwords with which Judge Gaynor has helped make us familiar, 
and they are very good watchwords indeed for any administration. Not being 
under the slightest obligation to any political machine, with an enviable reputa- 
tion to sustain and some unfavorable recent impressions to efface, having evi- 
dently a heart that is quickly touched by personal misfortune and injustice and 
a tongue that speaks with utter disregard of personal consequences to himself 
when his heart is enlisted, the next mayor of New York may, if he chooses, and 
if he is rightly estimated by the mass of the people who gave him their suffrage, 
move into the very center of national interest and into the full respect and 
confidence of his fellow citizens. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


DON’T DRINK 
SLAVE COCOA 


In this centenary year of Lincoln’s 
birth, America is again called upon to 
help abolish slavery. The methods pro- 
posed are strikingly modern, for the ker- 
nel of the whole abolition plan is to or- 
ganize public sentiment against the use of 
slave-made goods. 

As result of Mr. Nevinson’s travels, 
made known here through a series of 
articles in Harper's Magazine and later 
in book form, it has been understood well 
that the Portuguese islands of San 
Thomé and Principe in the Gulf of 
Guinea use slave labor to the practical 
exclusion of all other. Mr. Nevinson’s 
reports brought home sharply that the 
capture of these slaves in Africa meant 
midnight raids on villages, chain gangs, 
flogging—all the familiar old cruelties of 
the earliest slave traffic repeated in the 
twentieth century. This has continued in 
spite of the representations of foreign 
governments and of prohibitory laws 
passed in Portugal, for the slaves are re- 
cruited under a form of indenture which, 
although leaving them nominally free, 


makes them and their children slaves for- - 


ever. It all seemed very far away and 
probably to most American readers a 
mere bit of barbarism dragging tempo- 
rarily over the edge of modern times. 
But the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society of London has made 
clear that San Thomé and Principe use 
slave labor not merely for the growing of 
their own food, but in cultivating cocoa 
which is sold in every market in the 
world, and thus brought out sharply the 
responsibilities of the civilized world. 
With the co-operation of the large choco- 
late manufacturers, most of whom are of 
Quaker origin, the society has been able 
to close the English markets to the slave- 
grown cocoa. A similar effort in Ger- 
many has led to an agreement among the 
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leading German manufacturers to re- 
fuse to purchase any slave-grown goods. 
But the net result so far has been merely 
a change of market—the cocoa formerly 
landed in England and Germany is now 
shipped to America. When it is remem- 
bered that the United States is the largest 
cocoa consuming country in the world, 
importing annually over 125,000,000 
pounds, and that a very large amount of 
this, probably one-half, comes from these 
islands, the importance of our part in the 
abolition movement may be realized. 
Portugal has tried to abolish slavery in 
its colonies, but thus far the effort has 
proved ineffective, and it is believed that 
little can be accomplished so long as the 
African planters find our ports open. 

To meet this situation, the anti-slavery 
society has sent Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Burtt to America to awaken public senti- 
ment. Mr. Burtt made an investigation 
personally in the islands, the results of 
which were presented to the English 
chocolate manufacturers with telling ef- 
fect. During the short time he has been 
in America he has enlisted the interest 
and support of some of the largest manu- 
facturers, among them Baker, Lowney, 
Maillard and Huyler. All these firms, 
it is stated, do not use cocoa of the grade 
imported from San Thomé. It appears 
probable, therefore, that the propaganda 
among manufacturers will have to reach 
unnumbered small concerns throughout 
the United States. The task is a tremen- 
dous one, but Mr. and Mrs. Burtt are 
proceeding quietly about it. 

In the meantime, the National Con- 
sumers’ League has passed a resolution 
commending them and urging its mem- 
bers to refuse to buy chocolate made 
from slave-grown cocoa. The details of 
the movement so far as it affects con- 
sumers have yet to be worked out—how 
purchasers may be notified of which is 
slave- and which free-grown cocoa, and 
the like. 
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ORGANIZED TO 
PREVENT. MENDICANCY . 
To repress knavish imposture; to aid and 


strengthen the physically crippled or psychi-— 


cally sick who may be in a way to become 
mendicants and impostors, or have already 
become such. 


The above is put forward as express- 
ing briefly the aims and purposes of: the 
newly organized National Association for 
the Prevention of Mendicancy and Chari- 
ty Imposture, of which James Forbes 
is secretary and director. Temporary 
offices have been secured at 26 East 
Twenty-second street, New York city. 
The watchwords, “sympathy,” “effi- 
ciency” and “fair play,’ which appear on 
the association’s letter-head are also in- 
dicative of the purpose and scope of the 
new work. Not that the work in itself 
is wholly new, Mr. Forbes having served 
for upwards of ten years as chief men- 
dicancy officer for the New York Charity 
Organization Society and its Mendicancy 
Committee. 

The articles of incorporation indicate 
the scope of the association : 

1. To investigate throughout the United 
States of America the causes and effects of 
homelessness, vagrancy, mendicancy, beg- 
ging, imposture and appeals—and to create 
and apply methods for the discouragement 
of vagrancy, mendicancy, begging, imposture 
and fraudulent and illegitimate appeals 
generally and to help advise and assist in 
the moral and physical rehabilitation of in- 
dividuals who may be reclaimed or prevent- 
ed from becoming vagrants, tramps, mendi- 
cants, drug-users, blackmailers, begging let- 
ter writers, wanderers or outcasts generally. 

2. To discourage and suppress mendi- 
cancy, imposture and fraudulent or illegiti- 
mate appeals or demands for alms, aid, etc., 
by means of false tokens or representations, 
and to that end aid and assist the authori- 
ties to prosecute such offenders. 

3. To assist blind, crippled and indigent 
persons to secure employment or establish 
them in business or in other ways to seek 
the advancement of their interests. 


One of the first steps to be instituted 
will be in the direction of clearing up 
New York street beggars and imposters, 
who since the abolition of the mendicancy 
squads by former Police Commissioner 
Bingham, have overrun the city. 

All persons in any part of the country 
having knotty problems on their hands 
in the persons of individual mendicants, 
imposters, or any of the types referred 
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to are invited to correspond with the di- 
rector. With Mr. Forbes’s experience 


‘and connections, it is hoped that records 


and data of national value may soon be 
built up. The basis for such a national 
bureau of information and identification 
was laid in the cautionary bulletins and 
records resulting from Mr. Forbes’s 
work for the Charity Organization So- 
ciety in co-operation with the New York 
Police Department. ; 

The work will depend for support 
upon voluntary contributions, and a rep- 
resentative board of directors is to be 
organized. As the system for serving 
organizations and cities throughout the 
country develops, parts of the work will, 
it is hoped, become self-sustaining. 

Not the least important element in the 
program as announced, is its attempt to 
demonstrate the practicability of what 
has been called “social police,” work 
which would combine “the highest forces. 
of sympathy with the effectiveness and 
strength of high class police preventive 
work.” Mr. Forbes’s earlier success in 
not only clearing New York streets of 
charity frauds and beggars, for sev- 
eral years, but in placing many of the 
men and women who came under his. 
supervision in the way of making a live- 
lihood and leading an honest life, is one 
of the best examples which we have had 
in this country of such effort. The as- 
sociation has an opportunity for a large 
educational work in influencing police 
methods. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS 
REFUSE ADVANCED CASES 


Several months ago, at a public dinner 
in Philadelphia, Henry Phipps offered to 
pay any general hospital in the state of 
Pennsylvania one dollar a day for the 
care of advanced cases of tuberculosis. 
Up to date not a single hospital has ac- 
cepted the offer. 

The refusal of the Pennsylvania hos- 
pitals in this important matter is due to 
two causes. In the first place one dol- 
lar a day is not sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of an advanced case in a general 
hospital, or any other institution. Still 
it is well known that most-of the large 
general hospitals of the country fre- 
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quently admit indigent cases from whom 
they receive nothing at all, or for whom 
the city or county pays less than one 
dollar a day. In New York city, the gen- 
eral hospitals receive only one dollar a 
day for adult medical, and $1.10 for sur- 
gical cases. 

But more potent than the money factor 
in the refusal of Mr. Phipps’s offer is 
the fear that the tuberculous patient will 
be a source of infection. That this spe- 
cies of phthisphobia is widespread, is 
evidenced by an investigation made a few 
months ago by the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, by 
which it was ascertained that less than a 
half dozen hospitals in the entire state 
would accept tuberculosis patients at any 
price, or would make any special provis- 
ion for them. It is well established that 
an advanced case can be cared for either 
in a general hospital or in a private 
home without the slightest danger of in- 
fection. In view of the ignorance of this 
fact, a campaign of education among the 
general hospitals of the country seems to 
be needed. 

Thousands of advanced cases of con- 
sumption could be cared for in the gen- 
eral hospital wards with comparatively 
little or no outlay for construction, pro- 
vided the institutions could be rid of 
their groundless fears concerning infec- 
tion. It is no more dangerous to care for 
the advanced consumptive in a general 
hospital than it is to care for the typhoid 
patient. 


BEDFORD REFORMATORY 
AND THE CITY WORKHOUSE 


Why the city magistrates of New York 
committed 3,181 women to the New York 
City Workhouse in 1908, of whom 419 
were under twenty-one years of age, and 
only seventeen young women to the New 
York State Reformatory at Bedford, 
seems a legitimate question. In 1908, 
29,875 women were arraigned in the 
Magistrates’ Courts of New York city. 
Of these, 18,188 were held for trial. The 
proportion sent to Bedford Reformatory 
is almost infinitesimal and, as if to em- 
phasize still further the apparent lack of 
co-operation between the Magistrates 
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Courts and the Bedford Reformatory, 
nine of the women, or over fifty per cent, 
were committed by one judge out of a 
board of thirty-two judges. 

Yet commitments. of women between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty years may 
be made to Bedford Reformatory from 
New York city for vagrancy or for com- 
mon prostitution. Moreover, the city is 
under no expense for those committed 
to the reformatory; even their transpor- 
tation is paid by the state. At the re- 
formatory the equipment for educational 
and industrial training is excellent. 
There are splendid opportunities for out- 
door life and for legitimate amusement. 
Religious instruction is provided for 
Roman Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 
The state has built, equipped, and sup- 
ported this institution, which was in- 
tended especially to meet the needs of 
young women in New York city when 
they first start on a wrong career, and 
particularly of those who have never had 
education or training. 

It may be that the magistrates, if they 
have considered the Bedford Reforma- 
tory at all, have thought that it might 
already be filled. This cannot always be 
the case, and certainly it must be possible 
to secure accommodations for a certain 
number of commitments from New York 
city, which is a large annual contributor, 
through taxation, to the expenses of the 
institution. In making ample use of 
the. facilities at Bedford, the magis- 
trates would give the committed women 
a chance for reformation and for future 
usefulness, whereas, in committing them 


' to the New York City Workhouse, they 


are sending them to an institution where 
there is of course no opportunity for edu- 
cation or training. 


CIVIL SERVICE FOR 
CHARITIES SECRETARY 


The City Civil Service Commission of 
Chicago made such a conspicuous suc- 
cess in applying the merit system in se- 
curing an eminently capable librarian for 
the Chicago Public Library, that the 
Illinois Civil Service Commission is fol- 
lowing the same general plan in setting 
its examination to attract and test ap- 
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plicants for the secretaryship of the State 
Charities Commission. This is the ad- 
visory board provided by the new law 
to supplement the work of the Board of 
Administration which is to control and 
manage all the public chavitable institu- 
tions of the state. The examination is set 
for December 14. Oral answers will be 
required to questions relating to personal 
qualifications. Two papers are called for, 
one to state the applicant’s conception of 
the office of executive secretary and its 
relation to the field of charities ; the other 
to be a report of an inspection of a public 
institution assigned by the commission. 
In addition, written answers will be re- 
quired to enquiries on the applicant's 
education and training and on the experi- 
ence tending to qualify him for the posi- 
tion. The salary is $3,600 a year. 

The Board of Examiners appointed to 
act for the Civil Service Commission ‘con- 
sists of Alexander Johnson, general sec- 
retary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction; Amos W. But- 
ler, secretary of the Indiana Board of 
Charities; Sherman C. Kingsley, super- 
intendent of the United Charities of Chi- 
cago; Graham Taylor of Chicago Com- 
mons and the Chicago School of Civics 

and Philanthropy, and William B. Moul- 
ton, president of the Illinois Civil Service 
Commission. Applicants may apply to 
the office of the commission at Spring- 
field, Ill., for the othcial terms and details 
of the examination. 


KING STARTS MONTREAL 
TUBERCULOSIS FIGHT 


For the first time since he became 
king, Edward VII took part in a Can- 
adian function on October 21, when 
from London he flashed an electric 
spark across the Atlantic opening the 
Royal Edward Tuberculosis — Institute 
of Montreal. The spark opened the 
doors and hoisted the royal standard 
over the building. 

Nearly a year ago Lt.-Col. Jeffrey 
Burland of Montreal announced a gift 
of $50,000 to build a dispensary and 
headquarters building which should be 
the center of the fight against tubercu- 
losis in that city. By special permission 
of his majesty, the building was named 


the Royal Edward Tuberculosis Insti- 


tute. It is fitted up with the most mod- 
ern appliances for dispensary treat- 
ment, and is endowed with sufficient 


funds to ensure its successful main- 
tenance. 

The opening services were conducted 
on behalf of the king with a consider- 
able military display. Among _ the 
speakers were Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
and Dr. R. W. Philip of Edinburgh. Lt.- 
Col. Burland on behalf of his sister and 
himself handed the title deed of the 
property to the president of the insti- 
tute. 


FIFTH MEETING OF 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Conservation and city planning are the 
leading topics of the program for the 
fifth annual convention of the American 
Civic Association iat Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber 15-18. The opening meeting, Mon- 
day evening, which is to be a joint ses- 
sion with the National Municipal League, 
begins with the presidential address of 
J. Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, Pa., 
on The Intimate Side of Conservation. 
Among the speakers Tuesday evening is 
Dr. Charles Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard, who also speaks on conserva- 
tion. 

On Tuesday there will be two city 
planning sessions. The importance of 
city planning will be emphasized by 
speakers like John Nolen, Warren H. 
Manning, George B. Kessler, Harold A. 
Caparn and Henry Read, while the de- 
tails of city planning will be explained 
by Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kala- 
mazoo, J. H. Probst of Chicago, L. A. 
Ault of Cincinnati and others. A paper, 
The Activities of Real Estate Men in City 
Planning, written by William E. Harmon 
of New York, will be read by W. W. 
Hannan of Detroit, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Ex- 
changes. 

Wednesday will be given up to discus- 
sion of nuisances with particular atten- 
tion to billboards, smoke and _ noise. 
Among the speakers are Henry L. West 
of Washington, John W. Peck of Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs. Isaac L. Rice of New York, 
H. M. Wilson of the Geological Survey 
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and Matthew Nelson of Cincinnati. The 
story of how Washington observed a 
sane Fourth of July will be told by 
Henry B. F. Macfarland. 

The Thursday session devoted to art 
and civic improvement, includes ad- 
dresses by Mrs. M. F. Johnston of Rich- 
mond, Ind., John Quincy Adams of New 
York, and Miss Leila Mechlin of Wash- 
ington. Other Thursday sessions will 
discuss national and state parks and res- 
ervations, and there will be a civic round 
table for which questions will be handed 
in in advance. 

The sessions of both the American 
Civic Association and the National Mu- 
nicipal League will be held in the Hotel 
Sinton. The program of the league was 
announced in our issue for October 2. 


PERMISSION GIVEN TO 
BUILD SANATORIUM 


After considerable delay, permission 
has been granted to the Workmen’s 
Circle, a fraternal insurance order with 
28,000 members, to erect a tuberculosis 
sanatorium at Liberty, N. Y. Under a 
law passed at the last session of the 
New York State Legislature, a hearing 
on the application of the sanatorium 
was first held before the state commis- 
sioner of health and the local health 
officer. The latter differed with the 
state department, disapproving of the 
sanatorium. An appeal was then taken 
to a commission composed of the speak- 
er of the Assembly, the lieutenant- 
governor and the commissioner of 
- health. This body has given the so- 
ciety permission to build. 

The Workmen’s Circle has acquired 
160 acres of land three miles from Lib- 
erty. One lean-to and a temporary ad- 
ministration building are almost ready, 
and the sanatorium will probably be in 
operation before January 1 with a ca- 
pacity of twenty beds, to which addi- 
tions will be made later as the need for 
them develops. 

The hospital will be supported en- 
tirely by the members of the circle and 
no outside contributions will be receiv- 
ed. Each member of the order has 
agreed to pay sixty cents a year. | 

This will be the fourth sanatorium 
opened ‘by a fraternal order, the others 
being conducted by the Modern’ Wood- 
men of America at Colorado Springs, 
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the Knights of Pythias at East Las 
Vegas, and the Royal League at Black 
Mountain, N. C. 


SECRETARY FOR 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Walter S. Ufford, who was chosen to 
succeed Charles F. Weller as secretary 
of the Washington Associated Charities, 
has completed a trial period, imposed by 
himself, and begun an energetic winter’s 
work. Mr. Ufford is a graduate of Am- 
herst and received his Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia in 1907. In 1908 he was local 
secretary for the quarter centennial meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. From 1899 to 1902 
he was superintendent of inspection for 
the New York State Board of Charities. 
From 1902 to 1907 he was general sec- 
retary of the Federated Charities of Bal- 
timore, and 1908 was spent in the re- 
search department of the School for So- 
cial Workers at Boston. 

Mr. Ufford has for his assistant, T. 
Hubert Jones, who left an important pul- 
pit in Cleveland to become assistant sec- 
retary. Before Mr. Ufford’s arrival he 
acceptably filled the position of acting 
general secretary. 


WALTER S. UFFORD. 
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Another change in the staff of the 
Associated Charities will follow the elec- 
tion of Miss Ruth Rizer, an agent, to the 
secretaryship of the Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, made vacant 
by the marriage of Miss Eugenia M. 
Bray to W. Frank Persons, superintend- 
ent of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. The work of the tubercu- 
losis association is adequately backed up 
by the district commissioners, and the 
effective foundations for preventive 
work laid by Miss Bray promise splendid 
results. 


ELECTION RESULTS IN 
PITTSBURGH AND BOSTON 


There were two issues, already dis- 
cussed at some length in this magazine, 
that came up for decision at Tuesday’s 
election—the passage of. the Pittsburgh 
bond issue for civic improvements and 
the vote on Boston’s new city charter. 
Pittsburgh voted “yes” on its $6,775,000 
bond issue and Boston declared itself in 
favor of plan No. 2 under the new city 
charter, which calls for a radical change 
in the municipal government. Under this 
plan the term of the mayor will be four 
years and the voters will have the privi- 
lege of recalling at the end of two years 
by not less than a majority of all the 
voters. Nominations are to be made by 
petitions of not less than 5,000 voters. 
There will be no party designations on 
the ballots and the City Council will con- 
sist of one chamber of nine members, 
all elected at large for three year terms, 
three each year after the first election to 
be nominated by the petition of not less 
than 5,000 voters in the same manner as 
the mayor. 

Citizens can vote for each of the nine 
councilmen whose salaries will be $1,500. 
School committees will also be nominated 
by petition of 5,000 voters. The new 
plan will go into operation on January 11. 
Under the charter it is made a criminal 
offense for a member of the municipal 
government to derive any profits from 
city contracts. All heads of departments 
must be approved by the Civil Service 
Commission before their appointments 
by the new mayor are valid. 
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The various provisions for improve- 
ment proposed in the Pittsburgh Bond 
Issue were outlined in our issue of Oc- 
tober 9 as follows: 


Improvement of water way system..... $3,000,000 
Parks and playgrounds .........+... 700,000 
Construction of bridges and sewers. 650,000 
Construction ne Southern Ave. Bridge. 75,000 
Breeing (bridges® Mis-cieciswela sc este pele @eueneas 00,000 
Tuberculosis er aapitel cio ea densdey shale Saueweans 250,000 
Garbage and rubbish aiscoanl OIC TIC 000 


100, 
Regrading and improving: streets 1,500,000 


teens 


Evidently “the citizens believe that 
Pittsburgh should plan to take its right- 
ful place among the great cities of the 
land, and that she should progress ac- 
cordingly,” as was stated in the recent 
report of the Civic Commission. 


THE POLICE AND VICE IN 
CHICAGO 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


At last, and almost for the first time 
within the recollection of the present gen- 
eration, the police administration of Chi- 
cago has taken a turn for the better. 
This came about by the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion for the removal of the former 
chief of police, George M. Shippy, who 
resigned while on sick leave and who was 
superseded by LeRoy T. Steward, who 
has been for several years at the head of 
the delivery department of the Chicago 
post office. The scandals and inefficiency 
of the department, which have almost al- 
ways been bad, grew steadily worse un- 
der the Shippy administration. The pro- 
tests of individuals knowing the facts 
had little effect for a long time, except 
to bring upon them false accusations and 
abuse from police headquarters and de- 
rogatory references from certain news- 
papers. Their just and fearless criticism 
was even held responsible for the alleged 
attack upon the life of the chief, which 
tragedy prolonged the protection of his 
inefficiency under the halo of martyrdom. 

Public sentiment began to turn when 
the common decency of the city was out- 
raged by a disgraceful orgy with which 
the public opening of one of the new 
police stations was celebrated by the offi- 
cers in command, who, with their local 
politician-bosses or dependents, invited a 
large company of questionable guests to 
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share their hospitality. Other groups of 
critics grew rapidly in number and in- 
fluence. A neighborhood center was 
formed by the ministers and laymen of 
a group of churches of all denominations, 
to make a stand against the extension of 
police-protected vice into the area of 
homes and sanctuaries of this church- 
- going residence district. The League 
for the Protection of Immigrants was 
obliged to seek the police power of the 
national government to protect defense- 
less women and girls from the aggressive 
exploitation of organized vice syndicates, 
with which the Chicago police could 
neither be shamed nor forced to inter- 
fere. Through the swift and sure work 
of the Department of Justice at Wash- 
ington, in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Immigration, the United States dis- 
trict attorney was able to break up the 
principal centers of the traffic openly 
maintained by these outlaws. Some of 
them were driven to jump bail as high as 
$25,000 in their flight to foreign lands, 
only to be arrested and imprisoned on 
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landing in accordance with the interna- 
tional compact against them. But this 
was possible only by substituting the na- 
tional secret service detectives for the 
Chicago police, who conspired with the 
criminals in thwarting justice. 

During this same police administration 
no less than thirty-three dynamite bombs 
were exploded on the streets and within 
buildings in the very center of Chicago, 
most of them in front of gambling estab- 
lishments. The suspicion is generally 
entertained by the people and the charge 
openly made by the press that most, if 
not all, of these crimes are traceable to 
the gamblers whom the police had driven 
out of business, and who thus entered 
their gentle protest against the police pro- 
tection of a few influential gamblers who 
openly continued illegal gaming. Thus 
public opinion accounts for the fact that 
no indictments or even arrests were se- 
cured against the perpetrators of these 
outrages, which wrecked buildings and 
imperiled life. The alacrity with which 
the police sought to fix the responsibility 
for “bomb No. 31” upon a labor union 
man, who, however, has not yet been tried 
or convicted, only strengthens the sus- 
picion that the police did not dare ex- 
pose their own complicity in the occasion 
for these crimes, by bringing their perpe- 
trators to trial. ae 

Unexpectedly the new states attorney 
secured the indictment and conviction of 
an inspector of police for levying graft 
upon keepers of disorderly houses and 
“white slavers” who. maintained their 

“clearing houses” in his district. It sur- 
prised and at first confused the public to 
have this attack upon the police corrup- 
tion opened in the very police division in 
which the most flagrant features of vice 
had recently been most suppressed—at 
least from sight. But this conviction by 
a jury of unquestioned integrity earned 
the overwhelming support,of the people 
and the press for the states attorney in 
carrying his campaign against graft all 
up and down the line. His unearthing 
of a long-continued, well-organized and 
successful plot to furnish “fixed-juries” 
is the latest disclosure arousing the city, 
and the end is not yet. 

While these startling facts were trans- 
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piring, the new superintendent of police 
began his administration by quietly and 
firmly instituting stricter discipline within 
every rank of the force. His first 
public disclosure of the policy of 
the department was made in issuing 
the boldest and most _ far-reaching 
orders for the regulation of vice that 
the city had known since its earlier years. 
Commanding officers are instructed to 
close all vicious resorts located within 
200 feet of a church, hospital or school. 
All such resorts, most of which have 
been conducted by men, must hereafter 
be conducted by women if at all. Men 
living off the earnings of vice, especially 
those who entice or force women into it, 
are to be arrested, indicted, or driven 
from the city. Saloons are to be separat- 
ed from resorts, and are not to have 
doors leading into rooms where women 
congregate. Women are not to be al- 
lowed to enter saloons without escorts. 
Minors are to be kept out of the district. 
The lights and signs attracting attention 
to resorts or suggesting their character 
are to be removed. Inspectors of police 
and their subordinates are held to strict 
account. for failure to enforce the new 
orders, and the allurements of the dis- 
tricts infested by vice have been greatly 
diminished. In one of these districts 
such resorts as remain have been driven 
off the thoroughfares to seek cover in the 
darkness of inconspicuous streets, the at- 
tractive places having been forced out of 
business either by diminishing patronage 
or by their proprietors’ fear of arrest 
and punishment. 

Just at this hopeful turn of affairs, 
the non-resident leader of a very success- 
ful and popularly attractive laymen’s 
evangelistic movement of Protestant 
churches insisted upon leading a mid- 
night parade through “the red-light dis- 
trict” of the South Side. The superin- 
tendent of police tried to dissuade the 
evangelist from applying for a permit, 
which was reluctantly granted to avoid 
the appearance of opposition to the relig- 
ious effort to reclaim the fallen, but not 
without the firm and open statement of 
the reasons for his disapproval. After 
special religious services in the large 
armory, where the evangelistic meetings 
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were held for the month of October, 
“Gypsy” Smith, the Romany evangelist, 
led some 5,000 women and men, many of 
them all too young for such an experience, 
along a winding line of march through 
the worst streets of the city, between 10 
and 12 o'clock at night. When the red 
fire and Salvation Army bands of the 
procession appeared, every house in the 
district was dark and to all appearances 
deserted. By police order every light 
was out, all sounds of music or voices 
were hushed, no face appeared at a win- 
dow, and every door was locked. But 
enormous crowds, chiefly composed of 
young men and women, not only from all 
parts of the city and its suburbs, but 
from adjoining country towns, blocked 
the streets on either side, from the build- 
ing lines and their vestibules far beyond 
the curbstone. The almost absolute 
silence of the crowd was broken only by 
the blare of the bands and by the meas- 
ured but confused singing of hymns, as 
one detachment of the marchers sang 
“Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight,” 
and another interposed with “Where He 
Leads Me I Will Follow.” Transpar- 
encies showed the names of the churches 
under which the detachments marched, 


and from “flying-squadrons” of news- 


paper photographers, some of them in 
wagons, came blinding flash-lights and 
the dull boom of explosions which made 
the strange, sad scene all the more weird 
and incongruous. 

But the aftermath which set in imme- 
diately after the procession disappeared 
at midnight on its way ‘to the Alhambra 
Theater after-meeting, beggars descrip- 
tion. The crowds of young people in- 
creased, and waited with expectant and 
prurient curiosity to see what would hap- 
pen. Young boys and girls, however, 
were turned back by the police and sent 
out of the district. Instantly the lights 
in every house but one or two blazed up, 
the women of the district suddenly reap- 
peared, some of them marching four 
abreast down the middle of the street. 
They disappeared within the houses as 
quickly as the comparatively small show 
of police force recovered the momentary 
loss of its control of the situation. But 
the throngs immediately pressed toward 
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the doors of the saloons and worse re- 
sorts. Such a rush of young men was 
suddenly made into one of these saloons 
that scores were roughly thrown back 
into the street, and policemen stationed 
themselves at the door to keep others out. 
On the fringe of this surging mass of 
frenzied men the most pitiful sights were 
the young couples evidently in the dis- 
trict for the first time. Their number was 
perceptibly augmented when the religious 
meeting in the Alhambra Theater had 
been dismissed, and some of those who 
had followed the leaders there returned 
to see what the levee was like when its 
dead and dark streets had come to life 
again. It will be a miracle of mercy if 
many of those thus first introduced to 
such scenes do not return to them again 
and again, to their own or others’ undo- 
ing. 

This sensational scene, if indeed it 
should not be deemed a moral tragedy, 
has aroused “academic” antagonism 
against any attempt of the police to regu- 
late instead of to abolish both the resorts 
and the people, to whom in the fiction of 
legal idealists existence is denied, but 
who, in fact, sturdily persist in existing 
by the thousands. 

So here the police stand between the 
theoretical ideal, which should be main- 
tained, and the stern facts of the actual 
condition, which make it literally impos- 
sible to execute the law without defeat- 
ing its purpose. If the police execute the 
letter of the law they are more likely to 
increase than to diminish the evil which 

‘the law is aimed to destroy. If they 
drive it away on sight, it is simply driven 
below the surface only to reappear after 
doing untold damage in secret. If its 
more open practice is not controlled, 


it will certainly be practiced in 
places and ways which admit of 
no control. If no attempt is made 


to restrict its habitual victims to 
certain limits, the disease, demoralization 
and death they spread will grow beyond 
all control. As the thousands of vic- 
tims of this vice can neither be converted 
nor killed, reformed nor imprisoned all 
at once, the police are practically shut up 
to one of two alternatives: either to 
regulate what has never been, and ap- 
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parently cannot be, exterminated by law, 
or to abandon all actual control of it; 
either to locate the victims of this vice 
as far as possible, or by driving them 
from one place to another, to keep them 
moving and scattering the plague. 

Common sense and the instinct of self- 
preservation will surely support the pres- 
ent police policy so long as it is honestly 
and efficiently carried out. And there is 
a reasonable prospect of having this 
done, for on the one hand Chief Steward 
has really staked his position on this 
policy. He cannot with self-respect or 
with public approval retain his office if 
he allows political influence, or any ex- 
igency of the city administration, or any 
moneyed interest, or the insubordina- 
tion or inefficiency of his subordinates, 
or the clamor of impractical theorists, to 
interfere with the full and free execution 
of his orders. Not only has he shown no 
indication of weakening, but he has given 
every indication of pursuing his present 
policy to the brighter or the bitter end. 
On the other hand, the people are seeing 
and seizing the best chance Chicago has 
perhaps ever had to control, diminish, 
and gradually eradicate the flagrant vice 
which has disgraced it before the world, 
and made its police administration the 
most dangerous peril to its youth and 
to the strangers within its gates. 


A NEWARK SURVEY 
G. B. ST. JOHN 


Department of Immigration, Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions , 


During the past twenty-five years some 
dozen or more churches in the old part 
of Newark, N. J., have been forced to 
the wall and a considerable number of 
those that remain are struggling for ex- 
istence. What is the cause of this, and 
what the remedy? 

The ministers of Newark last spring 
formed ‘fa forward movement”’ for the 
Newark Presbytery, headed by the newly 
appointed Presbyterial superintendent, 
Dr. David W. Lusk. This movement is 
a combination of the churches in the pres- 
bytery to maintain present work, meet 
new conditions, help churches in need, 
raise funds for general work, choose new 
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fields and new workers and superintend 
the efforts for foreign speaking people 
connected with the Presbyterian churches 
or missions; in fact to make general mis- 
sionary effort. 

The Department of Immigration of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, of which Charles Stelzle is super- 
intendent, was requested to make a re- 
ligious and sociological survey in order to 
put before the Presbyterian churches the 
religious and social conditions of for- 
eigners in Newark. Through the help 
of this survey, other social agencies are 
preparing maps and charts showing, for 
instance, exactly where deaths from tu- 
berculosis occurred in the past five years. 
Special maps might easily have been 
made locating crimes, disease centers, 
sections in need of playgrounds or social 
centers, shade trees, better sanitary con- 
ditions, in fact an almost endless num- 
ber of social requirements. But the pur- 
pose of the investigation was to show in 
as broad a way as possible the social and 
religious agencies influencing the lives 
of foreigners who are coming into the 
city in such numbers. The investigators 
of the Department of Immigration gath- 
ered facts and data concerning schools 
of all kinds, their attendance, admission 
requirements, and night schools for 
Americans and foreigners. They col- 
lected reports by the Board of Health and 
all available figures on vital statistics. 
They filed reports from the Police De- 
_ partment giving figures as to the commit- 
ments during the year, the crimes and 
offences for which commitments were 
made, and the per cent of the total num- 
ber of offenders who were foreign. They 
obtained the latest reports of the Board of 
Trade giving the estimated population 
of the city, the extent and scope of manu- 
factures, the bank clearances, and figures 
concerning trade and business in general. 
They gathered reports from the Shade 
Tree Commission telling what it is doing 
to beautify the city, and data from the 
Playground Association, the Bureau of 
United Charities, the City Home, the 
public charities and libraries and the 
churches. They obtained lists of settle- 
ments, saloons, theaters and moving pic- 
ture shows, with the exact location of 
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each; of police stations and meeting 
places of labor unions, as well as a great 
deal of general information about the 
city. 

NaORERS could the investigators find 
maps showing the distribution of nation- 
alities, or statistics giving the percentage 
of foreigners by birth or parentage, or 
of those using the social agencies studied: 
the church, the school, the theater, the 
saloon, the labor union, the settlement, 
the library, the club, the lodge, the play- 
ground, the public bath, the free kinder- 
garten or the traveling library. It was 
necessary, therefore, to examine the 
whole situation in Newark as it influ- 
enced the homes of foreigners. 

As a result of this study, the church 
extension committee of Newark Presby- 
tery will have in its central office infor- 
mation concerning Newark which will be 
available to ministers in the presbytery 
and useful in all church social work. Files 
have been arranged for records and re- 
ports of work for foreigners, and these 
are so tabulated that they may be kept 
up to date by questionnaires sent to the 
churches from time to time and by re- 
ports to this central information bureau. 

All the principal social and religious 
agencies have been located on a large map 
of the city made for the purpose. The 
distribution of nationalities is shown 
graphically. The survey demonstrates 
that with the growing complexity of life 
more influences have come, with a bear- 
ing on religious culture. To know the 
scope and greatness of these forces is part 
of moral and religious effectiveness. 
Missionary plans may be good and wise, 
church plants and other facilities excel- 
lent, money plenty, and still effort may 
fall far short of efficiency for want of 
knowledge of the ways and means by 
which others live. 

The survey studied as far as possible 
the proportion of foreigners to native- 
born, the question of housing, the relation 
of income to rent and other expenditures, 
standards of living, sanitary conditions, 
effect of educational institutions, distri- 
bution of nationalities, etc., in order that 
those in missionary work may be able to 
map out a clear, intelligent plan through 
a central bureau of information. 
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JOHN S. KENNEDY, 
Who died on October 31. 


An extended biographical sketch in the New York Evening Post of February 6, 1909, begins 
with the statement: ‘Among the philanthropists whose giving is measured in millions, there are 
few upon whom the glare of publicity shines less frequently, or less sought after, than John S&S. 
Kennedy, banker, builder of railroads, patron of art and education, founder of hospital funds, and 
probably New York’s foremost advocate of scientifically organized charity.” 

At the time of his death on Sunday, October 31, Mr. Kennedy was president of the Board of 
Trustees of Robert College, Constantinople, and of the American Bible House in that city; of the 
Board of ‘'rustees of the Presbyterian Hospital and of the United Charities; Trustee of Columbia 
University ; vice-president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of the New York Public Library, 
of the Society for the Ruptured and Crippled, and of the Charity Organization Society. Among 
his important benefactions have been the United Charities Building, the endowment of the School 
of Philanthropy of the Charity Organization Society, the Nurses’ Home of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, and a gift of one million dollars to the hospital on the occasion of his golden anniversary, 


and Hamilton Hall, the college building of Columbia University. 
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THE MELTING POT’ 


Reviewed by JAMES OPPENHEIM 


In the fourth act of The Melting Pot, 
Pappelmeister, the band-leader, comes up 
to the settlement roof to congratulate the 
young composer on the success of his 
American Symphony. They speak of its 
reception by the critics: 


Pappelmeister (roaring with mischiev- 
ous laughter): De first vampire says it 
is a great vork, but poorly performed. 

David (indignant): Oh! 

Pappel: De second vampire says it is 
a poor vork, but greatly performed. 

David (disappointed): Oh! 

Pappel: De dird vampire says it is a 
great vork greatly performed. 

David (complacently): Ah! 

Pappel: And de fourz vampire says it 
is a poor vork poorly performed. 

David (angry and disappointed): Oh! 


But then David smiles and adds these 
significant words, “You see you have 
to go to the people after all.” 

All of which aptly describes New 
York’s reception of the play itself. The 
critics are divided: the public crowds the 
theater. And curiously enough, what 
Vera Revandal says later in the same act 
applies to the play: “Failure! Because 
the critics are divided? That is the sur- 
est proof of success. You have produced 
something real and new.” 

Why are the critics divided? Possibly 
for a reason the dissenters have not fully 
grasped. Used to the surface realism of 
the modern stage, they are disturbed by 
emotional outbursts, by bits of rhapso- 
dizing, by misplaced farce, by Fourth-of- 
July rhetoric. There are glaring faults 
too of omission. All the Jews in the play 
are superior characters; there is no Shy- 
lock. The Irish girl, the German band- 
master, even the Russian count, have 
their appealing qualities. But only one 
type of American is shown, the Pitts- 
burgh millionaire, and by exclusion the 
rest of America is underrated. No hint 
is given of our national types—men like 


1The Melting Pot—Dramain Four Acts. By Israel 
Zangwill. New York, the Macmillan Company Pp, 
200. Price $1.50, This book may be obtained through 
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Roosevelt and Edison, J. J. Hill and John 
Mitchell, William James and Mark 
Twain—the social worker, the engineer. 
One is left with the impression that only 
the new-landed immigrant has the vision 
of America. There are, besides, limita- 
tions of symbols—as the somewhat 
weathered Statue of Liberty. And then 
there is the Jewishness of emotion—an 
abandon strange on the New York stage 
of 1909. 

Why then has the play succeeded with 
the people? Because it is a play of the 
people, touched with the fire of democ- 
racy, and lighted radiantly with the na- 
tional vision. Zangwill has dared to the 
uttermost in his idealism, and has thus 
fed the common heart, that today hun- 
gers for faith. He has not been afraid 
to “let go”—to burst the limits of stage 
realism, to break through the tightness 
of prose, and let the sheer passion of 
faith and the whole glory of his revela- 
tion leap out to his audience. He at- 
tempts the long-dreamed national drama 
—to grasp up the chaos of our polyglot 
nation and give it the solidarity of an 
overshadowing tendency. It is small 
praise to say that this is the most Ameri- 
can play we have yet had—for its fore- 
runners have been too crass or shallow to 
bite into the national consciousness—but 
it is praise, and much praise, to say that 
this play, with one or two others of re- 
cent years, is returning to the stage its 
great social mission of revealer and 
leader. The audience, caught in the web 
of plot and character, stirred and chas- 
tened by the mystery of action and the 
emergence of the tragic, is suddenly lifted 
into the broad sweep of world-life, world- 
processes, and unaware partakes of new 
faith and vision. Brandes roughly di- 
vides art into two types—the analytical, 
the annunciative. The first gives life as 
it is, the second life as it might be. It 
is to this second type that Felix Adler 
refers when he says that “art should be 
the pattern of life.” The Melting Pot 
belongs to this second type. It is an 
attempt to humanize the theory that 
America is creating the future race by 
blending all races. The audience sees it 
working out in the love of a Jew for a 
Christian and in the Americanization of 
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aliens, and hears it set forth in impas- 
sioned speech: it is symbolized very sim- 
ply by the “melting pot”—‘“‘America is 
God’s crucible . where all the races 
of Europe are melting and re-forming.” 
By all these means it is made plain to 
the most ignorant in the audience that 
this is an ideal simple enough to see and 
great enough to live for. The play is a 
pattern of evolving America—a pattern 
after which life itself may be cut. 

The Melting Pot, finally, marks the re- 
turn to the stage of the poetic drama. 
This possibly is what puzzled the dissent- 
ing critics. It belongs to the line of the 
Shakespearean drama—to the realm of 
imaginative poetry. For it attempts to 
seize contemporary life largely—its vast 
scenery and million-stir of men—and 
shadow it forth in broad types that re- 
veal its inner life. Its language, though 
prose of necessity here and there, passes 
into prose-poetry, full of passion, imag- 
ery and finality of expression. This also 
helps explain the public response—for 
poetry, which is thought raised to the 
white heat of music, still has power to 
make the mind think and the heart feel. 

It is, then, a tremendous attempt. Yet, 
in spite of these splendid qualities, it is 
only judged by its forerunners that The 
Melting Pot is a great play. It marks 
an advance; it broadens and deepens the 
scope of the stage; it carries conviction ; 
it does a social work for this day. But 
judged by what we want our drama to be, 
it has lamentable shortcomings. Tech- 
nically it falls down in the last act; it is 
blotched by cheap farce; there is now 
and then the direct bid for sentimental 
tears; there are at times melodrama and 
non-human twists in the action, and, as 
hinted, there are Fourth-of-July fire- 
works and vast omissions of types. But 
it would be unjust so to judge the play. 
Every step in advance is crude—the Mar- 
lowes must come before the Shakes- 
peares, and Zangwill might (technically) 
be described as a modern Marlowe. He 
is a pioneer, and who will condemn the 
pioneer—the clearer of forests and the 
staker of new empires—because he leaves 
burnt stumps sticking out? 

It must be added that the play in book- 
form loses in effectiveness, for the admir- 
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able company of actors at the Comedy 
Theater have so subdued the unleashed 
words to the action that they have gained 
in power. It is a play rather to be seen, 
than read—or better, to be first seen, and 
then read. 


THE BASIS OF ASCEND- 
ANCY 
Reviewed by MARY WHITE OVINGTON 


In The Basis of Ascendancy? Mr. 
Murphy presents an argument in favor 
of the recognition of Negro progress by 
the South, and of granting to the educa€- 
ed, thrifty Negro equal political, legal 
and industrial rights with the white. 
Starting with the postulates that a Negro 
is a Negro and not a white man with a 
black skin, that his race is inherently 
weak while the white race is inherently 
strong, that race integrity must be 
maintained, the author yet believes 
in granting to the Negro a large 
measure of opportunity. The two 
races are too closely associated to 
develop. different civilizations. The 
Negro shares in the inheritance of the 
white South, enjoys its law, its public 
utilities of every sort, and “enters also, 
however humbly and indirectly, into the 
heritage of every intellectual and moral 
asset of the country.” On the other 
hand, the white race shares in the Ne- 
gro’s inheritance, in the inefficiency that 
is the result of his low standard of labor, 
in his insecurity of life. “If it is hard to 
convict a white man of the murder of 
a Negro, it soon becomes equally hard 
to convict him of the murder of a white 
MATa. for in any society human 
life in general tends to become as weak 
as the life of its humblest representa- 
tive.” The strong race, then, for its own 
safety, must encourage the weak, that 
there may be “an upward pressure of 
the Negro’s intelligence upon the levels 
of the race above him.” 

The danger of amalgamation will di- 
minish with Negro opportunity, since, 
without hope, the black man bitterly de- 

1The Basis of Ascendancy. By Edgar Gardner 
Murphy. New York Longmans Green. Pp. 48. 


Price, $1.50. This book may be obtained through 
THH SURVEY. 
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sires to escape from his race, while with 
the possibility of a broad social life with- 
in his own group he feels his racial suffi- 
ciency. “The deepest thing about any 
man—next to his humanity itself—is his 
race.” Africa will command the Ameri- 
can Negro’s recognition; he will feel the 
bond between the African and himself, 
and it is not improbable that he will be- 
come early an effective interpreter of that 
continent and its races. Not destitution, 
but self-expression and self-development 
will strengthen Negro integrity. Of ne- 
cessity he must live largely aloof from 
the white. “Build your walls high, if 
you will.” the author says to his own 
people, ‘‘but give to this race a garden 
of noble spaces. ; Your sounder 
health depends less upon its repression 
than upon its freedom.” | 

Finally, the South cannot long remain 
out of sympathy with the modern world, 
the world that believes in human enlight- 
enment, and counts as antiquated the 
holding of any race of men to a perma- 
nently low level of intellectual and po- 
litical opportunity. There are two de- 
velopments in our immediate history: 
“the tendency toward inclusion, the 
movement of empire, the gradual in- 
corporation of the weak races and 
groups within the administrative fed- 
eration of the stronger,” and_ the 
movement of democracy, “the tendency 
toward the broader distribution of units 
of control.” Thus in Gerniany we see 
an emphasis upon the importance of co- 
lonial units, but also a socialist party, 
representing a vote of more than 3,000,- 
000. The problem of the strong living 
with the weak is the problem of to-day. 
That they may so live as “to upbuild 
a common state upon the basis of the 
common welfare and expressive of the 
common happiness, may be called the dis- 
tinctive task of a democratic imperialism 
or of an imperial democracy; yet it is— 
in either case—the supreme problem just 
now challenging the political capacity of 
modern peoples.” The training ground 
in this country for such a task is the 
southern states. 
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This, at least in part, is the argument 
of Mr. Murphy’s book. Its tone 1s sym- 
pathetic and kindly, but it is difficult read- 
ing, and its 248 pages are full of intricate 
phrasing and over-elaboration. When 
we hear, for instance, “the capacity for 
the utilization of reactions,” more sim- 
ply defined as “the social capacity for 
self-correction or the power of funda- 
mental appropriation,’ we remember 
with sympathy Alice in Wonderland 
when “Be what you would seem to be” 
was put to her more simply by the Duch- 
ess. No facts are permitted to creep into 
the book to illustrate the thought. It is 
pure abstraction, and the Northern read- 
er—Mr. Murphy says, however, that he 
writes primarily as a Southerner to the 
South—finds himself in need of wider 
knowledge and more definite understand- 
ing of present conditions. The conclu- 
sion on ascendancy, with its parallel in 
European politics, may also leave him in 
grave doubt. Is not an imperial democ- 
racy, or a democratic imperialism, a tot- 
tering state, likely to fall, either on one 
side into absolutism, or on the other into 
a people’s sovereignty that knows no in- 
herent rights of wealth or title or race? 
Imperialism and democracy seem con- 
stantly struggling one with another, rath- 
er than dwelling in that unity which the 
author pictures for them in the future of 
the South. 

It was this reviewer’s good fortune to 
meet Mr. Murphy at Montgomery, now 
nearly three years ago, when the state 
Legislature, representing seventeen per 
cent of the male population of voting age, 
was in session. Here, indeed, was ma- 
terial for a study of ascendancy, of the 
strong ruling the weak! The author 
talked of it and of his state, his brilliant 
eyes gleaming, his face alert and full of 
enthusiastic interest. Perhaps in the 
book, Issues, Southern and Northern, 
which he soon promises us, we shall have 
more data and less argument. In any 
case we must always be grateful to this 
Southerner who discusses his problem 
with such discrimination and with so fine 
a charity. 
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A NEW ST. HELENA 


FELICE FERRERO. 


(Felice Ferrero, the fourth son of Vincenzo Ferrero, a Piedmontese railway engineer, was born August 8, 
1878, in Florence, Italy. His education, begun in Florence, was continued in Turin, whither his family re- 
turned in his eleventh year. His practice in public speaking and writing began in political campaigns when 
he was not yet out of the Liceo and continued through his university career,—which he completed in 1899, 
on the attainment of the degree of doctor of science. His interest in the Anglo-Saxon political and social 
world began even earlier, leading him to continuous preparation for his visits later to England and his first 
protracted stay in the United States. This latter extended from October, 1899, to December, 1903, with a 
break of eight months, from June, 1901, to February, 1902, and included residence in New York, Portland, 
Oregon and San Francisco, with visits to New England and the South. In December, 1903, on the call of 
the “‘Corriere della Sera,” of Milan, Italy, he moved to Berlin, Germany, to actas correspondent of that paper, 
serving in this capacity until the fall of 1907, when he went to Milanto edit for a year ‘‘Scienza Pratica,” a 
scientific-technical fortnightly. InJanuary 1909, he was again persuaded to return to the “‘Corriere,’’ coming 
to New York as their United States member of the editorial staff; it was in this capacity that he visited St. 


Helena in July last.) 


That the large cities, particularly the 
large American cities, are frightfully 
overcrowded ; that immigrants by settling 
so numerously in the harbors where they 
arrive, or in thickly settled industrial 
centers, bear a large share of the re- 
sponsibility and the heaviest part of the 
burden of this overcrowding, is only too 
well known. “Back to the country” is 
the battle cry of those who propose to 
find a radical and permanent remedy for 
the evil. The country is better fitted 
for man in general and is particularly 
good for immigrants, most of whom 
come from the peasant stock of Europe, 
ignorant of the factory grind that awaits 
them here and quite unprepared for it. 
“Back to the country” is an able syn- 


thetic way to express a desirable pro-. 


gram; but it says nothing of the most 
difficult part of the problem—how to do 
it. Simply to tell the immigrant to go 
and start out for himself on a farm, 
which the ought to buy, or on a Western 
claim to which he must travel 2,000 
miles, is at best useless and at worst de- 
risive. 
November 6, 1909. 


The immigrant arrives in this country 
practically penniless, often burdened 
with the debt of his borrowed passage 
money. Necessity compels him to stay 
where he lands and to get the nearest 
employment that offers itself. More- 
over, the immigrant, to whom the lan- 
guage and the customs of this country 
are a blank, and who is, to his misfor- 
tune, not altogether unreasonably diffi- 
dent, naturally drifts where he can meet 
his own kind, speak his own language, 
eat his wonted food; the call of his blood 
comes to him much more rarely from the 
country than from the congested for- 
eign agglomerations in the cities. So the 
aggregation swells, and once the immi- 
grant has settled in the city, a strong net 
of sentimental and business associations 
promptly forms around him, and holds 
him so fast that it is next to impossible 
to dislodge him. 

The suggestion that the immigrant buy 
a farm or take up a claim is empty. He 
has no money to buy or to travel; he 
does not trust the land seller, and he 
does not want to go and live a lonely life 
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CLEARING THE LAND. 
The third man on the right is Berto, mentioned on p. 173. 


among strangers who do not understand 
him. A few of the most adventurous 
immigrants will buy in later years and 
work their own land; but their number 
is so small that it can hardly have any 
value as a factor in a “back to the coun- 
try” movement. 

The immigrant and the penniless city 
dweller might perhaps begin a career in 
the country by hiring themselves out as 
day laborers. There is a general out- 
cry from. scarcity of farm hands, espe- 
cially during harvest time, and one might 
fancy that such a great demand should 
cause a rush in the supply. It is not so, 
however. The work on farms is too 
unstable, the wages paid are too small, to 
attract even a foreign peasant. He can 
do better in the city or on rough rail- 
road work; besides, the treatment and 
accommodations he usually gets on a 
farm are far from being ideal, even for 
him. The prejudice that the “foreign- 
er” who applies for work is more an 
animal or a thing than a man is yet too 
widely spread among American farmers. 
Meanwhile, the present immigrant stays 
in the city though he is often an excel- 
lent farmer, and great stores of energy 
precious to the country are thereby 
wasted. 

The real problem is, therefore, to find 
a way of inducing immigrants, no mat- 
ter how low their resources may be, to 
move on to the country as soon as they 
land. Perhaps not many people have 
so far given serious effort to reach its 
solution; but at least one attempt has 
been made, and since it is both success- 
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ful and in process of extension, it is 
worthy of notice and of imitation. The 
desire of a wealthy North Carolinian to 
foster the interests and the development 
of his state, furthered by his innate phil- 
anthropic tendencies, was the prime 
motive of the enterprise. Incidentally 
it appeared that the attempt might re- 
solve itself at the same time into a good 
business venture, and a help in settling 
this embarrassing question of city con- 
gestion. Greater all-round satisfaction 
could hardly be demanded. 

The present situation in North Caro- 
lina, a situation representative of all 
southern states without mineral re- 
sources, may be thus briefly described—- 
immense tracts of excellent soil and no 
hands to work it. Upon these fertile 
lands grow vast forests of pine and ce- 
dars; water stagnates in impassable 
swamps; mosquitoes and malaria pros- 
per—wild, desolate solitudes through 
which the train speeds for miles on a 
single track road without sight of a house. 
The land is good, but who could venture 
into such a wilderness without money 
and the collaboration of railroads and 
agents to dispose of the products that 
sufficient means might with time bring 
forth from the ground? 

Hugh MacRae, the southern gentle- 
man referred to, has organized a com- 
pany to colonize such a region. Since 
no farmers could be obtained in the vi- 
cinity to brave the task of overcoming 
its primeval conditions, he resorted to 
foreign help. He chose it of one kind, 
to avoid conflicts of nationality, and 
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IN THEIR SUNDAY BEST. 


made his first trial with Italian peasants, 
whose persistence, thrift, and willing- 
ness he already knew. To allure this 
foreign help so far from any of its cen- 
ters of gravitation—North Carolina is a 
state where Italians are practically un- 
known—two inducements were held out 
that would appeal to any human being, 
the prospect of living among fellow 
countrymen and the promise of good 
gains. So rose the colony of St, Hel- 
ena in the swamps north of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., not far from the Atlantic 
coast. St. Helena is a composite name 
adopted by the colonists themselves, Hel- 
ena for the popular queen of Italy, sanc- 
tified to satisfy a desire latent in those 
simple peasant souls to keep good with 
the royalty of heaven also. Chosen to 
be the godmother of a new village, the 
holy Helena must feel herself in duty 
bound to stand sponsor for it, even 
though it be merely an earthly coinci- 
dence that selected her rather than some 
one other of her twenty-five thousand 
companions in beatitude. 
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Into St. Helena only Italian farmers 
are admitted, and only northern Italians. 
In fact, those there present, about 300 
in number, are all from the same Vene- 
tian provinces. This insures to them the 
society of fellowmen of the same dia- 
lect, the same habits, the same tastes, the 
same methods of work, and guarantees to 
them that which is so necessary to pio- 
neers struggling against the wilderness— 
the support of one’s kind. 

That these peasants had no spare 
money when they reached this country 
is needless to say. Some of them even 
had difficulty in being admitted because 
of their want of means. The company 
headed by Mr. MacRae had to advance 
the whole amount necessary to carry 
them to St. Helena, give them lodgings, 
and keep them until the land was cleared 
and under cultivation; but it has had no 
reason to regret its largesse, as is illus- 
trated by the noteworthy case of Berto, 
one of the colonists. He is the veteran of 
the settlement, having been already about 
sixty years old when he arrived in this 
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country. His age made the immigration 
inspectors look askance at him; they 
doubted that a man on the verge of 
senectitude could provide for himself. 
In search of elements for a definitive 
ruling, they asked him to show how 
much money he had. Berto triumph- 
antly drew from his pocket and waved in 
the air a dollar bill, all his earthly riches 
—TI am not sure it was not borrowed !— 
and when an inspector dryly said, “Is 
that all?’ Berto gasped in surprise, and 
retorted with the greatest ardor, “But 
this is five francs!” For a moment the 
old man’s fate seemed sealed; the in- 
spectors were not deep psychologists; 
they did not’ know their man, nor real- 
ize his meaning. However, somebody 
was found who agreed to stand surety 
that he would not. become. a public 
charge, and Berto walked through the 
gates of the United States at the barge 
office, wondering why his show of wealth 
had made so little impression. Now 
Berto, well on in the sixties, lean, wiry, 
tanned like an explorer, is the best work- 
er in the colony and his farm among the 
most prosperous; a vigorous old man, 
he manages well his many acres and his 
four robust sons at work upon theni, 
rain or shine, whenever the land requires 
their care. 

The company’s contract with the im- 
migrants was made so that to each im- 
migrant it sells a small farm of ten, fif- 
teen, twenty. acres, according to the size 
of his family and his working capacity. 
The unit size is ten acres. The price 
for the farm is thirty dollars an acre. 
While this sum may at first glance seem 
high for land “as is”, utterly unimprov- 
ed, the fertility of the region and its mild 
climate, which knows 
makes possible the raising of crops 
throughout the winter, justifies the 
price; indeed, results show that such an 
amount is actually very low. The com- 
pany builds for the immigrant—and at 
his expense—a small, but well-construct- 
ed bungalow of three rooms, costing 
$250. It gives him also the implements 
and animals needed for a_ successful 
start. For all this the company requests 
no payment in advance. If an immi- 
grant begins with ten acres, his debt will 
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be about $600, aside from the money 
that he may have borrowed for his voy- 
age. 

e Supplidel with a house and the requi- 
site tools, the peasant finds himself face 
to face with his ten-acre swamp, heavily 
wooded. Long, weary toil must yet be 
his before he can get crops from. his 
land, While in high rubber boots he 
fells his trees and stumps his fields, he 
must also eat. The company has pro- 
vided for this as well. All the, wood . 
he cuts it buys, at the rate of ninety 
cents a cord, which gives a revenue 
of a dollar to a dollar and a half per 
day to every laborer. When he has 
cleared and sowed his land, he may cut 
wood in the nearby forests and thus 
keep up his supply until it is time for 
him to reap his first crop. Steady hard 
work and sometimes also disease await 
the pioneer during the first year, but in 
all contingencies the company stands by 
him. If he is stricken by the insidious 
fever of the marshes, the company will 
take care of him; if he cannot stand the 
climate, or if he grows discouraged, it 
will provide him with means to go back 
to his home, freeing him from all respon- 
sibilities imposed upon him by the com- 
pact. 

If he can withstand the dangers and 
the strain of the first year, however, rec- 
ompense follows promptly. His land 
gives him four crops of vegetables an- 
nually. An expert agriculturist, whom 
the company keeps on the spot, helps him 
choose the right thing for the right time, 
and to get as much from the land as it 
will possibly yield; the cultivation is 
highly intensive and _ strictly _ scientific. 
Then the produce is carried to New York 
by fast trains, in refrigerating cars, and 
marketed by the expert agents of the 
company. Thus, the expert cultivating 
insures the maximum yield, and the ex- 
pert selling, the maximum returns for 
the crop. Of these returns the com- 
pany generally keeps one-half, and the 
other half goes to the farmer. Some 
farmers have been able to pay off most 
of their, debt and to accumulate a little 
pile besides, and the life of the colony 
barely counts four years. What more 
attractive inducement could be held out 
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to a foreign peasant, whose life has been 
a miserable via crucis through debts and 
want, than the prospect of becoming 
within five or six years the independent 
proprietor of a farm, able to give him 
an annual income of $1,500 or more? 

When the farmer has paid off his debt 
his farm is his own, in his own right. 
He has been able to acquire it without 
investing a penny. Hold out the vision 
of such a future to the great mass of 
peasants who pass through Ellis Island 
every month, and see how many of 
them, ready to seize fortune by the hair, 
will eagerly turn their backs upon the 
city ! 

St. Helena is now a neat Httle village 
of 300 inhabitants. It has a station on 
the Atlantic Coast Line, where the ex- 
press trains, with direct Pullman service 
to and from New York, stop regularly. 
It has a little church, plain but good- 
looking, dedicated to St. Joseph. Its 
curé, Rev. Donati, a Tuscan who has 
recently come to the colony, is as yet a 
sort of itinerant pastor, serving as in the 
primitive church. He has no house, 
sleeps with some friendly family, takes 
his meals with his parishioners in turn. 
They gladly invite him to their simple 
table—a table where what seems luxury 
has taken the place of the scarcity they 
knew across the sea. There is always 
meat on the table since wild rabbits are 
plentiful in the woods and poultry on the 
farms. There will be wine also as soon 
as the newly planted vines, the long 
lines of which border the different fields, 
begin to bear; the vines are looked after 
with as much care as the children,—or 
more,—says one of the colonists. 

There is a little school near the sta- 
tion where to the children are taught Ital- 
ian and what other branches of learning 
are considered necessary to make a good 
St. Helenan, beyond those they get in 
the public school of Burgaw, the county 
seat and nearest town. Although Italian 
is taught to the children, it is not to be 
thought that loyalty to the old country 
interferes with any desire on the part 
of the parents to show the proper appre- 
ciation of their adopted country. Their 
children, as we said, are sent to the pub- 
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lic schools of Burgaw and there is a gen- 
eral interest in learning English. On 
the fourth of July last, the enthusiasm 
of the St. Helenans for the important 
occasion was such, that although it was 
Sunday and the legal holiday was set 
for Monday, they could not wait to cele- 
brate until the next day. Under a wav- 
ing American flag, to the clang of the 
band playing The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, they started out to parade through 
the lonely roads of their settlement; 
they sang and played and shouted and 
hurrahed, regardless of the wonted Sab- 
bath stillness. ne 

There are instances in St. Helena of 
how active and business-like, and how 
much-respected, the roughest and appa- 
rently poorest immigrant material may 
become, if the proper chance be given. 
A needier and more unattractive looking 
crowd than the St. Helena colonists on 
their arrival, could hardly be pictured; 
yet this crowd has rapidly gained gen- 
eral consideration, and even high esteem, 
among the population of the surrounding 
country and in the city of Wilmington. 
The colonists had to go to Burgaw, three 
miles away, for provisions. This they 
found very inconvenient and promptly 
devised a remedy. They organized them- 
selves into a co-operative society—each 
contributed a small share—and started a 
small general store. Note, this general 
store does not belong to any private in- 
dividual; it is run for the benefit of the 
community, by a small committee of 
trustees chosen among the colonists. It 
is now so well regarded in the business 
world of Wilmington, that any order 
from it to a wholesale firm is honored 
at once without guarantee. Its bills 
have always been paid upon _presenta- 
tion, and its credit is as excellent as its 
reputation for good management. To 
the colonists the store sells the goods at 
just enough above wholesale prices to 
pay the expenses of operation. 

There was talk in St. Helena recently 
of organizing a similar co-operative en- 
terprise for the purchase of agricultural 
machinery, farm animals, and other stock 
requiring a comparatively large outlay of 
capital. This system of co-operative as- 
sociation for agricultural enterprises 
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was brought by the colonists: directly 
from Italy where it is widely practiced, 
but in Italy the initiative in such organ- 
izations is generally taken by some well- 
meaning and philanthropic person of 
higher standing—perhaps_ the village 
doctor, or the parson, or a benevolently 
inclined proprietor—who also looks af- 
ter the business management. The fact 
that the practice has been so readily and 
successfully applied in St. Helena by the 
peasants themselves, shows that in these 
humble personalities there are sometimes 


qualities of observation and executive 


capabilities that await only opportunity 
for effective expression. 


The relations between the company 
and the colonists have always been very 
cordial, and no show of authority on 
the part of the promoters has been nec- 
essary to keep things running smoothly. 
Only once or twice has trouble threat- 
ened because of political and religious 
differences among the colonists, but the 
one mischief-maker was expelled from 
the colony and sent on his way with suf- 
ficient money to reach Italy again if he 
would, and peace was restored. 

The company seems satisfied with its 
farmers and they with it. A fine group 
of sturdy workers, whose callous hands 
and muscular arms have made the dreary 
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swamp into a fruitful garden, drained, 
irrigated, pleasant with its little white 
houses and its active social life. From 
St. Helena go forth in the spring train- 
loads of strawberries that the New 
Yorker eats long before the New Jer- 
sey berries are in blossom; of corn in 
the summer, and of lettuce in the fall 
and winter, when that in the North has 
disappeared, and the soil of the Eastern 
States lies in coma under snow and ice. 
Asparagus, tomatoes, egg-plant, onions 
—all kinds of vegetables prosper in St. 
Helena. The farms also raise cotton 
and alfalfa, six cuts of the latter in a 
year, and enough left on the ground to 
pasture a small 
herd of cattle after 
that! Before many 
years have passed, 
St. Helena may 
produce as great 2 
variety of farm- 
products as any 
California _ settle- 
ment. The wander- 
ing parson of the 
small congregation 
is about to send for 
his mother and sis- 
ters and will start 
the cultivation of 
olive trees and the 
production of oil; 
his parishioners, 
too, are trying new 
things with great 
alacrity and good 
will. For its part, the company runs near 
Wilmington an. experiment farm, in the 
same soil and under the same conditions 
as those of St. Helena, giving its colonists 
the benefit of the experiments. 

Other colonies have been organized by 
Mr. MacRae’s company in various sec- 
tions of its vast possessions, which cover 
more than 100,000 acres, and they are 
all prosperous; but St. Helena is the only 
one of its kind, and, in fact, the only 
one the story of which may be of inter- 
est to those who seek relief in the coun- 
try for congested city life. The other 
colonies are simply worked on the gen- 
eral plan of farm exchange. The colon- 
ist buys the land, pays so much down, 
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extinguishes his debt by small install- 
ments and ineanwhile provides entirely 
for his own needs. In St. Helena, in- 
stead, the company acts, in a way, like 
a guardian toward his wards, helping its 
farmers along, watching and supporting 
them until they have gained sufficient 
independence to stand alone in the strug- 
gle for success. The difference is too 
evident to be discussed further. The 
first method may appeal to the indepen- 
dent American farmer, the second is the 
only one that can hope for success with 
the crude immigrant, devoid of means 
and knowledge. Colonies of the first 
type can easily be made up of a mixed 
population — and 
most of those 
around Wilming- 
ton are actually 
such -—— Americans, 
Dutch, Germans, 
Negroes, apparent- 
ly living in har- 
mony; but for the 
colonies of the sec- 
ond type, it is an 
essential condition 
that they should be 
composed of a 
homogeneous pop- 
ulation. 

It is an interest- 
ing fact that the 
North Carolina 
company, after 
several trials, final- 
ly came to the con- 
clusion that for its purpose Italians were 
the best and most reliable element—hard 
workers, unexacting, capable, suited to 
the climatic and land conditions. If the 
value of the Italian immigrant from this 
standpoint were brought out by further 
experiments in the same direction and 
generally recognized, and if by such 
means the incredibly thick Italian popula- 
tion in the large American cities could be 
thinned out, Americans and _ Italians 
alike would no doubt hail with enthusi- 
asm this new colonization scheme, and 
willingly acknowledge their debt of 
gratitude to the North Carolinian who 
had the good will to find it out. 

That the St. Helena colony plan opens 
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great possibilities for the future of the 
South, as well as for a rational disposal 
of the formless energies that constantly 
pour from Europe, is to me evident be- 
yond any doubt. Not probable does it 
seem, however, that the plan will find a 
sufficient number of imitators, and conse- 
quently gain a sufficient extension of 
application to reach a point of any real 
practical importance. Granted that the 
plan is good and could remedy many so- 
cial evils; whether it will actually do so 
depends only upon whether it is amply 
carried out. If it be not carried out to 
any great extent, though it may be ac- 
tually better than other plans, it will 
accomplish nothing more than they, and 
perhaps less. 

In appearance, the St. Helena colon- 
ization scheme is essentially a philan- 
thropic enterprise. The colonists will 
and certainly do—reap a comparatively 
large profit from their work, but the 
company sinks money into the affair 
without return; here again, apparently. 


If the company advances land, house, » 


implements, seeds, manure, and also sup- 
plies work, repaying itself for its loan 
out of part of the profits, only to give 
over the complete title and free disposal 
of:the farm as soon as the debt is paid, 
one might at first glance be led to con- 
clude that the profits of the farmer are 
wholly at the expense of the company. 
A scheme that is purely philanthropic 
cannot be expected to assume such im- 
portance as to affect a whole nation; 
philanthropists, no matter how many, are 
too few, and no matter how rich and 
generous, do not have enough money to 
revolutionize an inert, widespread so- 
cial arrangement; moreover, their work 
is dependent on personal feelings and 
tendencies, and is therefore too sporadic 
and inconstant. The pioneer is ready 
to sacrifice comfort and ease because he 
has the lure of conquest; the prospector 
cheerfully risks his life searching for 
treasure in inhospitable wilds, because 
he sees riches beyond the risk; so any 
man works hard and with a light heart 
when something he thinks worth while 
is held out to him as a reward—wealth, 
power, glory, happiness. It is sureiy 
not to be expected that many wealthy 
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men would engage in the work of col- 
onizing the wilderness solely for the self- 
sustaining purpose of benefiting a few 
foreign peasants, who are not at all joy- 
fully invited to this country. 

The scheme must have cash returns in 
it. In fact, at St. Helena, it does bring 
handsome returns to the company, al-. 
though somewhat slow,—somewhat 
slower to the company, perhaps, than to 
the farmer. Since so much money must 
be advanced, the initial capital of a col- 
onization company must be large, and 
must be all hard cash, no “water.” If 
the capital is sufficient and well adminis- 
tered, interest to satisfy the desires of 
any sanguine investor will follow in due 
time. 

The profit in such an enterprise is 
partly direct and partly indirect; this 
again evident from the case of St. Hel- 
ena. The company sells at thirty dol- 
lars an acre, land that has cost it seven 
to eight. All due outlay taken into ac- 
count, the difference between the two 
prices would probably of itself guaran- 
tee a fair margin. Compared with this 
direct profit, the indirect is far larger. 
The company, as we said, owns about 
100,000 acres, and of these a few thou- 
sand are worked, while over 90,000 are 
still unimproved, in part utterly wild. 
Land of these latter kinds has little in- 
itial value, but its value rises rapidly with 
the process of settling. In the case of 
St. Helena, the various settlements scat- 
tered in the wilderness increase the 
worth of the unoccupied land around 
them, from the very fact of their pres- 
ence. Settlements mean the opening of 
roads, the extension of railroad systems, 
the building of electric car lines, the 
erection of power-plants and factories. 
As settlements increase in number and 
importance, the remaining land com- 
mands steadily higher prices. The 
township, the county, the state, benefit 
largely from such gains in population, 
and this general public advantage will 
again go to the profit of the company, 
through greater and more numerous bus- 
iness opportunities. If the colonization 
were undertaken by railroad companies, 
the indirect advantages they would gain 
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by multiplying the fixed population along 


their lines, would be easy to realize. In, 


the case of St. Helena, the company is a 
link in a chain of interests which include 
railroads, car lines, water-power plants 
and banking. That the scheme must 
actually be profitable, evidently others 
also have thought, since another com- 
pany is about to engage in a_ similar 
work in the same state, near the Virginia 
line. A New York city minister, pastor 
of a Dutch Reformed church, is actively 
interested in the plan, in which Italian 
help will also probably be used. Through 
the influence of the New York Labor 
Information Office for Italians, two 
landed proprietors, one in Tennessee 
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and another in Jonnesboro, Ark., have 
been induced to try the St. Helena 
scheme in their neighborhoods. The 
St. Helena company itself is planning to 
bring up the number ef its colonists to 
thousands in the near future. 

In conclusion, the colony of St. Hel- 
ena is a new device for solving a vexed 
and long-standing problem. It has a 
philanthropic phase, but rests on a solid 
business foundation. It is not the fancy 
of a dreamer; it contains, therefore, the 
elements of wide practical success, and 
like all enterprises soundly based, it is 
equally advantageous to the benefited, to 
the benefactors, and to the community at 
large. 
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SANITATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


VICTORY Ge FRSISE RM. eD. 


DIRECTOR OF HEALTH, U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE 


In presenting a sanitary review of the 
Philippine Islands it is convenient to 
consider the conditions as they were at 
the time of American occupation and the 
conditions as they are at present: 

The defense and capitulation of Manila 
and its suburbs occurred on August 13, 
1898. The lieutenant-general of the 
army in commenting on the health con- 
ditions of the city at that time said: 

No sanitary service worthy of the name 
appears to have been maintained by the 
former city government. The budget for 
1897-98 contained items for appropriation 
amounting to 9,600 pesos for municipal 
physicians and medicines for the poor. 
There was also a budget allowance of about 
4,000 peses for a municipal laboratory, but 
when the Americans assumed control and 
General McArthur called on the city author- 
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ities to turn over the sanitary service, there 
appears to have been nothing taken over. 
All had to be organized de novo. 


The majority of the towns in the Phil- 
ippines are along the coast, on low land 
at the junction of a river. Ready means 
of transportation probably determined 
the selection of these most insanitary 
sites. Manila, for instance, is a tidal flat 
intersected by the mouth of the Pasig 
River and numerous esteros or canals. 
That portion of Manila north of the 
Pasig River has an elevation above mean 
high tide of from one to five feet, the 
portion south of the river an elevation of 
from one to nine feet. With this ex- 
tremely low level it will readily be under- 
stood that sanitation would be a hard 
problem even under the best conditions. 
Considering those which really exist, the 
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tropical climate, and a population whose 
ideas of personal hygiene are not very 
far advanced, the difficulty of making 
Manila sanitary may be appreciated. 
Drainage and sewage are difficult because 
of the flat grades. 

The first report of the newly organized 
Board of Health especially called atten- 
tion to the unsanitary conditions of moats 
which surrounded the Walled City. 


These represented twenty-five acres of 
swamp and morass in the condition in which 
they existed at that time, into which four 
sewers or house drains discharged, and were 
a favorite wallowing place for the carabao. 
This condition was filthy, although there 
was a feeble tidal circulation. The stagnant 
water was a breeding place for myriads of 
mosquitoes. 


Manila, the capital city of the Philip- 


pines, had practically no sewers except ° 


those provided by nature, which consist- 
ed of tidal canals or estuaries, locally 
called esteros. There were a few short 
lines of sewers in the Walled City and 
in Binondo, but there was apparently no 
attempt at a system. Street drains had 
been constructed on the same _hit-and- 
miss plan as sewers. The esteros not 
only served as natural drains for the 
rain water, but they were practically the 
receptacles for the discharge of house 
drains, so far as any had been construct- 
ed; in short the esteros were the catch-all 
for every class of filth. 

The Board of Health’s report also 
called attention to the overcrowding of 
tenement and lodging houses, which in 
many cases were so congested that each 
sleeper had only twenty-five to fifty cubic 
feet of air space. Many houses in the 
city were absolutely unfit for human habi- 
tation. Another interesting portion of 
the report was that pertaining to the 
water supply which was declared inade- 
quate. It was recommended that an ap- 
propriation be made for boring artesian 
wells. Manila’s water supply was drawn 
from the Mariquina River, along whose 
banks there were four municipalities 
ranging in population from 2,000 to 
7,000 and aggregating about 14,000, 
many of whom lived above the intake. 
All the inhabitants of these towns used 
the river for bathing, for washing, as a 
water supply, arid as a wallowing place 
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for their carabaos. In addition, fecal 
material was frequently washed into the 
river by the'rains. 

Almost everywhere there existed a 
large number of shallow wells close to 
vaults and privies and very likely to be 
contaminated by surface drainage. 
There were also many inadequately pro- 
tected cisterns which served as breeding 
places for mosquitoes and for disease 
germs. 

During the whole period of Spanish 
domination in the Philippines, apparently 
no effort was made to conserve the pub- 
lic health. It is true that suffering 
aroused sympathy. The means of re- 
lief employed were usually directed to- 
wards meeting conditions rather than 
preventing them. ‘During epidemics of 
cholera, free medicine stations were 
established at convenient places. Cara- 
bao carts collected the dead at stated 
hours, but real health and sanitary meas- 
ures were overlooked. | Nowhere was 
this policy more strongly emphasized 
than in the care of lepers. The division 
of responsibility existing in sugh matters 
between church and state in Spanish 
times was not conducive to the best re- 
sults, and there does not appear ever to 
have been any united effort between these 
institutions for the extermination of the 
disease. 

At the time of American occupation 
the only leper institutions worthy of rec- 
ord were.the San Lazaro Hospital in 
Manila, the San Lazaro Hospital in Cebu, 
and a small hospital near Nueva Caceres, 
the aggregate capacity of all being about 
400, as stated by the Spanish authorities. 
Provisions, apart from the hospitals men- 
tioned, were of a minor character, con- 
sisting for the most part of clusters of 
huts on the outskirts of some large town 
and the privilege of begging in markets 
and streets. These were the result of 
local initiative invited by a royal decree 
promulgated in 1830. The settlements 
served to remove from constant con- 
tact with the public those lepers who had 
reached such an advanced stage as to 
be loathsome; yet as they were allowed 
to mingle freely with the people in the 
markets and other places, to receive vis- 
itors and to spend the money they had! 
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collected without any precautions, there 
was considerable opportunity to propa 
gate the disease. 

Of the institutions for the care of 
lepers, the San Lazaro Hospital in Man- 


ila was the most important. It was estab- 


lished by the Franciscan friars as a 
general hospital for the sick poor in 
the sixteenth century, and changed to a 
leper hospital in 1784. From its founda- 
tion to August 13, 1908, it was under 
the administrative jurisdiction of the or- 
der named, although largely supported 
by appropriations from the insular treas- 
ury. 

Besides leprosy formidable diseases 
were prevalent. The first report of the 
lieutenant-general commanding the army 
called attention to diarrhoea, dysentery, 
malaria, and smallpox, stating that dys- 
entery existed in all grades and types, the 
chief causative factors being the bacillus 
dysenteriae of Shinga and the amoeba. 
Malaria was unequally distributed over 
the whole archipelago, smallpox was 
very common and little was done to ar- 
rest its ravages. Thousands died an- 
nually near Manila from it, and what 
took place in remote sections can well 
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be surmised. Beriberi was another mal- 
ady which claimed many victims and 
caused much suffering. 

Enough has already been said to show 
the sanitary disorganization in the Phil- 
ippine Islands at their occupation by the 
American army. Conditions in the prov- 
inces were worse. Long years of insur- 
rection, discontent and discouragement 
had wrought disaster in every depart- 
ment of government and in every busi- 
ness interest. Farmers had discarded 
the plow for the bolo and the gun, and 
as. a consequence the haciendas were 
idle and the gardens overgrown with | 
weeds. The money in the treasury had 
to be spent in protecting the loyal peo- 
ple from bullets of the insurrectos rather 
than from disease. 

The population for several years had 
been at a standstill, or even on the de- 
cline, as the inevitable result of war 
and unobstructed disease. The large 
number of deaths had become so com- 
mon that it was accepted as a matter 
of course. ‘ 

On September 29, 1898, the first Board 
of Health under American rule was in- 
stituted in Manila by the appointment of - 
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three American army surgeons as active 
members and two prominent Filipino 
physicians as honorary members. It was 
to assume the duties of the former mu- 
nicipal and marine boards, and to draw 
up and submit for approval such regula- 
tions as in its judgment might secure 
better sanitation and protect the city 
against dangerous, communicable dis- 
eases. The board was instructed to en- 
force quarantine regulations, to isolate 
the afflicted, to keep vigilant watch over 
sanitation in the city and its suburbs, and 
.to report all unsanitary conditions likely 
to become a menace to the general wel- 
fare. 

To secure proper reports of deaths by 
regular physicians, to provide medical 
assistance for the sick poor, and to se- 
cure a closer supervision over dangerous 
communicable diseases, the city and sub- 
urbs were divided into ten sanitary dis- 
tricts, to each of which a duly qualified 
municipal physician and a midwife were 
assigned. Later on, a number of quali- 
fied sanitary inspectors were appointed 
and the number of districts increased. 

Besides the regular functions belong- 
ing to boards of health, the new board 
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had general supervision over the city’s 
charitable institutions, prisons, and hos- 
pitals, and direct control of the vaccine 
farm, municipal laboratories, free dis- 
pensary, and places of isolation for suf- 
ferers from dangerous communicable 
diseases. 

During Spanish times, the department 
of registration of births, marriages and 
deaths was in charge of parochial priests, 
the recording of these events having been 
considered a function of the church. 
After this work was assumed by the 
Board of Health, it remained to educate 
the public into compliance with the new 
order. One of the duties that engaged 
the attention of American authorities 
was a campaign of vaccination against 
smallpox, which was carried on under 
difficulties as it was deemed advisable 
not to permit forcible vaccination. 

In addition to the many problems con- 
fronting the Americans, plague made its 
appearance in December, 1899. The 
measures adopted against it were strict 
and in full accord with the medical 
knowledge concerning plague at that 
time. The sick were sent to the hospital 
and the Bureau of Health took charge of 
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the dead. The houses and their contents 
were not only disinfected, but the former 
were completely renovated. Partitions 
and cubicles were taken out, court yards 
opened up, and all obstructions to sun- 
light removed. 

As prophylactic measures, a brigade of 
rat catchers was organized and an edu- 
cational campaign instituted. Circular 
letters were issued giving the salient 
points of plague diagnosis, theories of 
transmission, and the course to be pur- 
sued when a suspected or genuine case 
had gained access to a locality; and while 
it was not known at that time that the 
rat flea was the sole communicating 
agent, yet many of the measures adopted 
resulted in its destruction. 

The plague measures, however, had 
scarcely been started before cholera 
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made its appearance. On March 3, 1902, 
notification was received at Manila that 
Asiatic cholera had appeared in Canton, 
China, and on March 8 it was reported at 
Hongkong. On March 20 the Board of 
Health was advised that two patients at 
one of the local hospitals were develop- 
ing symptoms of cholera, and before a 
bacteriological examination could be 
made two more cases developed. From 
this beginning, the epidemic spread, not- 
withstanding quarantines, inspections, 
isolations, and an energetic cleaning-up 
campaign. All practical means and meth- 
ods known to modern science and to hu- 
man ingenuity were employed against 
the disease which was of a malignant 
type, more than ninety per cent of the 
early cases being fatal. 

The military came to the assistance of 
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the civil authorities. Through their com- 
bined efforts, they succeeded in holding 
back the epidemic long enough for cer- 
tain communities to receive the benefits 
of the educational campaign conducted 
at the same time that the active and dras- 
tic measures of immediate necessity were 
being applied. 

From every army post, from every mu- 
nicipal and provincial office, from the 
pulpits and from the press, went forth 
messages of warning to use boiled water 
and to eat only cooked food. The cen- 
tral bureau urged these measures through 
every source; and as it cannot be that 
the seeds of sanitary advice always fell 
upon barren soil, it is believed that these 
warnings saved many thousands of lives. 
As was anticipated, the rigorous meas- 
ures against cholera enforced by the 
Board of Health, which by that time had 
been made an insular institution, pro- 
voked opposition. Many of the methods 
necessarily transgressed the domain of 
what were regarded as the rights of the 
individual, the privacy of the home and 
the privileges of the physicians, who in 
Spanish times had been the most influ- 
ential class in the political and social af- 
fairs of the country. 

For weeks the presence of cholera was 
denied by many who ought to have 
known better. The more ignorant re- 
fused to accept the disease as cholera 
because the daily deaths did not reach 
into the thousands as they had done in 
former epidemics, when the malady had 
things its own way. The minds of the 
common people were poisoned by tales 
of horrible abuses committed, in the de- 
tention camps, and of deliberate and hor- 
_ rifying murder of patients at the cholera 

hospitals. The story was widely circu- 
lated that the shacks of the poor were 
burned in order to make room for the 
future dwellings and warehouses of rich 
Americans, and that wells were being 
poisoned for the purpose of annihilat- 
ing the Filipinos. These absurdities 
gained credence among the populace, and 
together with certain abuses and dis- 
courtesies committed by the ignorant, in- 
experienced and over-zealous sanitary 
inspectors, produced a state of popular 
apprehension which proved a very seri- 
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ous hindrance to the success of sanitary 
efforts; for they led to the concealment 
of the sick, the escape of contacts, and 
the throwing of dead bodies into the 
esteros, the Pasig River and the bay. 
The waters of the first two thus polluted 
being often used for drinking were, of 
course, fruitful sources of infection. 

Unfortunately, the opposition was by 
no means confined to the more ignorant 
nor was it instigated by them. A large 
number of Spanish and Filipino physi- 
cians opposed the active measures of the 
Board of Health and antagonized their 
own countrymen, in spite of the fact that 
the measures enforced were more suc- 
cessful than any that had been applied 
in Spanish times. It was impossible to 
control travel between the provinces and 
Manila for any considerable time, and 
cholera, which travels no faster than man 
can journey and carry it, reached the 
provinces. During the early days of the 
epidemic, quarantine guards were placed 
on all roads, paths, and streams leading 
out of Manila; a water patrol was estab- 
lished on the bay and all vessels leaving 
Manila were quarantined five days at the 
United States Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service station at Mariveles, 
and for a longer period if cholera deyel- 
oped on board. No one but a health of- 
ficer could lawfully leave the city with- 
out a pass. The extension of the disease 
to the provinces was thus greatly re- 
tarded, and its transmission by large ves- 
sels leaving Manila entirely prevented; 
but cholera was evidently carried to the 
provinces overland by small native boats 
whose movements could not be controlled. 
As Colonel Maus said in his report on 
the epidemic as commissioner of public 
health: 

It was impossible to prevent the escape 
overland of people by night or even by day 
if they chose to make their way through the 
fields. What General Otis could not accom- 
plish with an army was an impossibility for 
the Board of Health. 

Fortunately, just before the appear- 
ance of cholera several important sani- 
tary laws had been passed, among which 
were those for the establishment of an 
Insular Board of Health, a Bureau of 
Laboratories (now the Bureau of Sci- 
ence), municipal boards of health, pro- 
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vincial boards of health, and also for the 
compulsory vaccination of the people of 
the archipelago. An act had also been 
passed to regulate the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery in the Philippine 
Islands. After cholera came everything 
was subordinated to the campaign against 


it, but as soon as it was over the work of 
organization was taken up again and 
other health measures were enacted. 
Some idea of the gigantic task imposed 
on the Bureau of Health by the first 
cholera epidemic may be had from the 
fact that, within a few weeks, 7,000 tem- 
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porary employes were put into the field 
and their training was undertaken. Here 
was an army that required almost as 
much drill and supervision as recruits. 
At the same time that cholera was pre- 
valent, rinderpest and surra were deci- 
mating the live stock of the country. The 
Bureau of Health at that time was also 
in charge of animal diseases, for which 
it had to maintain a separate medical 
force. The strain imposed upon provin- 
cial and municipal boards ‘of health so 
soon after their organization was neces- 
sarily severe. 

Only a few of the many obstacles with 
which the health authorities had: to con- 
tend have been mentioned. If there had 
been nothing to do but organize and pass 
health laws the task would have been 
easy; but battles with death-dealing dis- 
eases had to be waged while organiza- 
tion was being perfected. As conditions 
improved the resources of the sanitary 
organization were directed to the better- 
ment of general conditions. Low lands 
were filled, swamps drained, obstructions 
to fresh air removed, schools to instruct 
sanitary provincial health officers estab- 
lished, and defects in organization cor- 
rected. 

Eleven years ago there was not an ef- 
fective sanitary organization in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The old laws regulating 
the practice of medicine, pharmacy, mid- 


wifery, and dentistry were no longer en- _ 


forced. -The rule of blind fate pre- 
vailed in handling dangerous, communi- 
cable diseases. The desirable element of 
a wholesome fear had been supplanted by 
a stoic indifference. Sanitary legisla- 
tion had been so long a matter of neglect 
that it was as if none had ever existed. 
The water supplies of the archipelago 
had not received proper attention and had 
become polluted. No artesian wells 
existed. 

In Manila as well as in the important 
commercial cities of Iloilo and Cebu, 
there was not a sewer system, and night 
soil and house wastes were removed in 
carabao carts in the crudest manner. In 
the smaller municipalities these duties 
were intrusted to wandering pigs which, 
when they had prospered and grown fat 
in their duties; were sacrificed for food. 
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The esteros and natural drainage canals 
in Manila had become the dumping places 
for waste and excreta wherever such 
waterways were convenient. 

Apart from a few contract arrange- 
ments, there were no provisions in Ma- 
nila for the care of the insane who were 
incarcerated in the municipal and provin- 
cial jails, where they were herded with 
the criminal classes. About 4,000 lepers 
were at large to spread disease, there 
being but two hundred in the hospitals. 
The number of deaths from beriberi in 
penal institutions was alarming. Malaria 
was also an important factor in the death 
rate. Amoebic dysentery and _ other 
forms of dysentery, cholera and many 
other devastating diseases prevailed 
among the inhabitants and formidable 
animal diseases were killing off the live 
stock. 

The conditions are still far from ideal 
after the lapse of more than a decade, 
but great improvement has been made. 
The health service has been reorganized 
with a single head, and the Bureau of 
Health established instead of a board 
of health with its cumbersome proced-- 
ures. The early laws enacted under con- 
ditions of stress and haste have been re- 
vised and others passed to meet new 
conditions. Nearly 400 boards of health 


have been organized in the municipalities 


of the archipelago, and a district health 
officer organization has been effected, 
which embraces every province. Garbage 
disposal and collection, street sweeping, 
the isolation of dangerous, communicable 
diseases, the systematic vaccination of the 
entire population, have all been the sub- 
ject of attention from the bureau. The 
new gravity system by which pure water 
is obtained from an uninhabited water- 
shed has been completed at a cost of 
$2,000,000, and Manila has been protect- 
ed from the extension of waterborn 
diseases.’ A new sewer system for 
Manila has been constructed at a cost of 
$1,650,000, and the esteros and river are 
protected from sewage pollution. The 
thirty-one miles of esteros have been 
dredged and cleaned of the filthy ac- 
cumulations of years. A complete sys- 
tem of daily street sweeping has been 
put into effect and crematories have been 
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built for the disposal of garbage. 

Five modern market buildings of steel 
and cement, some of them covering an 
entire block, have been constructed. No 
fresh meat can be sold except in these 
markets, thus making inspection effective, 
with the result that Manila has a meat 
supply not equalled elsewhere in the 
world. A modern slaughter house has 
been erected and it is illegal to sell fresh 
meat unless it is taken from animals at 
the city abattoir, where a veterinarian 
makes examinations, ante mortem and 
post mortem, and rejects meat found un- 
. fit for food. The moat around the 
Walled City has been filled and the park- 
ing is well under way. Thousands of 
offensive vaults have been replaced by 
modern water closets. The reclamation 
of waste sunken lands has removed 
the mosquito pest from many districts. 
Medical aid has been provided in hun- 
dreds of remote places and the free 
distribution of quinine has no doubt 
saved hundreds of lives. Scores of ar- 
tesian wells throughout the provinces are 
supplying pure water to the inhabitants, 
the result of which in many localities has 
been the reduction of the death rate by 
as much as fifty per cent. 

Four reinforced concrete hospitals 
with a capacity of over 1,000 patients 
have been erected. The new General 
Hospital will be conducted, not only to 
meet the needs of the government em- 
ployes, but also as a general hospital 
which will be utilized by the Philippine 
Medical School recently established as a 
department of the university scheme for 
clinical instruction in medicine. In ad- 
dition to the medical school and hospital, 
a veterinary college and veterinary quar- 
antine have been organized. 

A new hospital with accommodations 
for over 400 insane patients has been 
erected. Two complete, modern marine 
quarantine stations which will compare 
favorably with those in any part of the 
world have been constructed at Manila 
and Cebu. A new sanatorium has been 
erected in Benguet, and funds are avail- 
able for a tuberculosis outing camp. The 
Culion Leper Colony, the largest in the 
world, with accommodations for over 
2,000 persons, is in full operation, and 
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the provinces have been practically 
cleared of this loathsome disease. The 
incidence of leprosy has been decreased 
from one leper in every 2,000 of the 
population to one in every 2,800. 

The burial of the dead, which was so 
far outside of regulations that graves 
were frequently used five or six times in 
the course of a few years, the excavated 
remains being carelessly thrown about or 
deposited in the osario or bone pile to 
make room for more recent remains, has 
been regulated in all the provinces, and 
many new modern cemeteries have been 
opened. 

Great advances have been made in the 
methods of prison sanitation since this 
work was put into the care of the Bureau 
of Health at the time of reorganization, 
and in some prisons the death rates have 
been reduced from 100 or more in a 
thousand to less than sixteen. Another 
of the great sanitary achievements: is the 
government ice-plant with a daily capaci- 
ty of 100,000 pounds of ice and 5,000 
gallons of distilled water. 

Over 5,000,000 people have been sys- 
tematically vaccinated, and districts in 
which over 6,000 deaths were reported 
annually from smallpox now have only 
a few scattering cases. Over 10,000 
microscopical examinations of stools have 
demonstrated that about ninety per cent 
of the inhabitants are afflicted with intes- 
tinal parasites, of which over ten per cent 
are uncinaria or hook worms. Measures 
to combat these conditions are being rap- 
idly perfected. ‘ 

It is doubtful whether the active sani- 
tary campaign is of as much value as the 
quiet, determined campaign of education 
constantly conducted. The rules of 
health are taught in every school in the 
land and repeated in the homes of the 
people. Young Filipino women are be- 
ing educated as trained nurses, and in- 
struction in infant feeding has been inau- 
gurated. The public schools teach the 
nature and treatment of tuberculosis, and 
from time to time Bureau of Health men 
give lectures on sanitary subjects at pub- 
lic institutions. Finally, while much has 
been accomplished, the soil is being pre- 
pared and the seed sown for a greater 
harvest. 

October, 23, 1909. 
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THE 
IMMIGRANT 
GIRL 
IN CHICAGO 


ELIAS TOBENKIN. 


Among the vast army of 
immigrants who seek in Chi- 
cago a market for rugged 
strength and willing muscles, 
consider the immigrant work- 
ing girl, She is a permanent 
contribution to American civ- 
ilization. Her fate is interest- 
ing and pathetic. 

The girl shares few of the 
sensational hazards of indus- 
try which so frequently claim 
her brother immigrant as their 
victim. Her name is not men- 
tioned in the newspapers among those 
buried in a mine, or burned to ashes in 
the converter of a steel mill.. But to her 
fall more of the disappointments and dis- 
illusionments, hardships and wretched- 
ness incident to immigrant life. Her 
brothers have their choice about staying 
here and after a few years many return 
to their native lands. The immigrant 
woman scarcely ever returns to the old 
world. Wretched as her life may be in 
America, the chances are that it will be 
worse in Europe. She accepts America, 
therefore, for better or worse patiently 
and faithfully. 

Like the immigrant man the woman 
swells the army of unskilled laborers. 
Even those girls who had a trade in the 
old world cannot find work at it here be- 
cause they do not know the language and 
are not accustomed to American life and 
manners; because they are “green.” 
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Whatever exceptions there may be are 
exceptions which prove this rule. 

As an unskilled worker, a “greeny,” 
the girl is compelled to find work in her 
own neighborhood, among her own peo- 
ple, in Little Jerusalem, Little Poland, 
Little Bohemia or Little Hungary. Here 
she gets the lowest wages and suffers 
the “slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” most’ keenly on every side. The 
employment agent to whom she applies 
for work frequently takes advantage of 
her. The foreman in the shop, an 
Americanized immigrant (distinguished 
perhaps chiefly by his inability to conceive 
of sympathy or justice), makes her the 
butt of stupid, painful witticisms. Her 
fellow workers, whom three or four years 
in America have turned into “sports,” 
heap upon her brutal remarks and coarse 


suggestions. 
The relation of the immigrant woman 
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to organized labor in Chicago is, on the 
whole, nil. The immigrant girls in trades 
where women’s unions exist are next to 
none. Bindery women who have a 
strong organization in Chicago count 
only about one and one-half per cent of 
immigrant girls in their membership. 
Glove workers, boot and shoe workers, 
suspender workers and waitresses, all of 
whom have strong organizations, draw 
only one per cent, some even less, of their 
membership from newly arrived foreign 
girls. 

The great majority of new arrivals, the 
bulk of alien women in the class of cheap, 
unorganized labor, come from Austria 
and Russia. Austria furnishes girls of 
half a dozen or more nationalities, chiefly 
Polish, Jewish, Hungarian, and Bohemi- 
an. Russia follows with an equal num- 
ber of nationalities, among whom Jews, 
Poles, Lithuanians and Letts follow each 
other in the order named. Roumania 
sends large numbers of Jewish girls. 
From Germany, Polish girls come in far 
greater numbers than actual Germans. 
Irish, Italian, Swedish and Norwegian 
women come in equal numbers, though 
fewer than those from the countries 
above named. A sprinkling of daughters 
from numerous smaller nationalities adds 
to the color of the polyglot population of 
Chicago. 

The occupations of these women can- 
not be circumscribed except roughly and 
with a wide range of latitude. Nowhere 
are trades and occupations changed so 
rapidly as in the immigrant districts. In 
general it may be said that Irish, German, 
Bohemian and Scandinavian girls lean 
towards housework, at least immediately 
upon arriving in America. 

The Italian girl is in a class by herself. 
She marries young and turns her squalid 
home into a shop. She and her mother 
are the champion garment finishers of 
Chicago. They “take out” work from 
sweatshops to their homes, where at times 
they work twelve, fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day finishing pants, or overalls, 
or children’s jackets and knee pants for 
fifty or sixty cents a day. The Italian 
finisher is most liked by the boss who 
himself is generally a middleman, work- 
ing for a large clothing house and making 
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his: profits from what he “sweats out” 
of his workmen. The Italian finisher 1s 
liked because she knows nothing of 
strikes and organizations, because she is 
most easily exploited. 

The bulk of the unskilled shop and fac- 
tory workers, of the unorganized immi- 
grants, are the Polish, Jewish, Hun- 
garian and Lithuanian women. While 
they work at any occupation at which 
they are given a chance, certain industries 
may be said to be monopolized by women 
of certain nationalities. 

Thus in the clothing trades Jewish 
girls furnish the greater number of vic- 
tims to the sweated industries. Unlike 
the Italian women or girls, the Jewesses 
are operators in sweatshops. They run 
machines and do almost all the work ex- 
cept garment pressing, which is done by 
men and considered one of the hardest 
and best paying jobs in the sweatshops. 
Electricity has made running machines, 


“turning the donkey” as the operators 


call it, much easier, and at them girls 
have replaced men by working for half 
their price. 

Polish girls come next to Jewish in 
the sweatshops. But the Poles furnish 
many women laborers in the stockyards 
where they do everything in the. packing, _ 
labeling and canning departments, and in 
addition work in tin shops where cans 
and pails are turned out. The stock- 
yards are also the mecca of Lithuanian, 
Slovenian, Bohemian, German, Hungari- 
an, Irish and girls of many other nation- 
alities. Italian girls nevet find their way 
into the stockyards; Italian men rarely. 

An occupation which, according to em- 
ployment agents, is completely monopo- 
lized by Polish girls is that of kitchen 
help, such as dishwashing and scrubbing 
in restaurants and lunch rooms. Ninety 
per cent of all Polish girls in Chicago 
who are looking for domestic work, for 
kitchen work, prefer the kitchen of the 
restaurant to that of the private home. 

The chief reason for this preference 
is that the restaurant is so much more 
like a factory. You work definite hours 
and you have the evening and in most 
cases Sunday also to yourself. You get 
paid at the end of every week and you 
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can dispose of your time and money as 
you see fit. 

Another reason for this preference for 
restaurant work—a reason reminiscent 
of factory work—is that in the restau- 
rant two or three girls of the same na- 
tionality work side by side. The immi- 
grant girl, therefore, feels more at home 
in the restaurant kitchen than she would 
in a private home, where she would be a 
total stranger with foreign ways, cus- 
toms and language. While everything 
about her is permeated with the Ameri- 
can spirit of rush and bustle, while she 
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is leading a precarious existence. The 
union membership, however, is insignifi- 
cant in view of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of women employed in sweated 
industries. 

None of the Slav or Italian people 
have made an effort to organize their 
men into trade unions, not to speak of 
their women. The Hungarians and 
Jews have taken to organization recent- 
ly, but have come to unionism by way of 
socialism. Wherever organization be- 
gins to show itself on Slav, Hungarian 
or Jewish soil, it is the offshoot of social- 
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may hear nothing but English, she can 
still stand side by side with her Polish 
companion, speak in her native tongue 
and think of her native land. In a pri- 
vate home she would of necessity have 
to learn English, and American ways, 
which though profitable in the end are 
most painful in the beginning. 

In none of these trades is there a wom- 
en’s union except in the clothing industry, 
where a union of skirtmakers was recent- 
ly organized under the auspices of the 
United Hebrew Trades of Chicago, and 
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ist doctrines with which these people have 
become imbued. 

When we come to account for this 
want of organization among immigrant 
women, to analyze conditions which 
plunge thousands into a struggle for ex- 
istence under adverse circumstances, we 
are facing a labyrinth of conflicting eco- 
nomic conditions and diverging senti- 
mental reasons, emotions, and illusions. 
The relation of organized labor to immi- 
grant women is that of indifference, of 
neglect. The immigrant man is some- 
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times thrown into a labor organization 
because otherwise he cannot work at his 
trade. Immigrant women, however, have 
been let severely alone, except by the 
Women’s Trade Union League .of Chi- 
cago, which recently undertook investi- 
gations into the conditions of life of 
immigrant girls. 

Yet this neglect alone cannot account 
for the want of organization among the 
Slav, Hungarian, Jewish or Italian wom- 
en, nor for working girls failing to take 
the initiative in bettering their own con- 
dition. 

The statement that girls do not or- 
ganize because “they don’t know any bet- 
ter” is perhaps true in the case of a 
small proportion of immigrants. The 
great majority “know better” and “care,” 
but they are crushed under the struggle 
for existence—for even the most mis- 
erable existence. To talk of organiza- 
tion in a shop in the immigrant districts 
means to incur disfavor of foreman or 
boss not infrequently followed by prompt 
dismissal. Even fear of dismissal, how- 
ever, could not prevent women from or- 
ganizing if they really felt the necessity 
and the inclination to do so. 
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The immigrant woman does not organ- 
‘ize because organization means recogniz- 
ing that she is an employe, a working 
woman, and. may remain a working 
woman seeking to uphold a certain stand- 
ard of living and treatment. This ad- 
mission, however, the working girl will 
never make. It clashes with her social 
aspirations, with her preconceived notion 
about the superior position which woman 
holds in America; a notion which she 
got in her home village from fabulous 
and highly colored stories in sentimental 
journals, or from luring rumors spread 
by agents who travel through these vil- 
lages and encourage emigration. Nine- 
ty per cent of the girls from Slavic na- 
tionalities come here at an age when 
dreamland is still a reality to them. Se- 
cretly each one hopes to become the 
queen of some American’s heart. It is 
not the factory, the shop, nor the hun- 
dreds of giant chimneys of the stock- 
yards which lure girls from the wilds of 
Lithuania or the fiery melody of Hun- 
gaty. It is the American home, the 
American regard for womanhood that 
charm them from their homes. 

The aversion which the Polish and 
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IN A CHICAGO DOWNTOWN RESTAURANT. 
The room is under the sidewalk and the only light is artificial. 


Slavic girls in general have for house- 
work, making them seek the factory-like 
kitchens of restaurants when nothing 
else is open to them, best proves the 
truth of this assertion. They prefer 
scrubbing in restaurants for five or six 
dollars a week, which gives them a miser- 
able existence in Polish town, to three or 
four dollars a week in addition to a good 
home in a private American family, be- 
cause a private family with its long and 
indefinite hours and Sunday work would 
interfere with their social pleasures and 
aspirations. Domestic work 
damper upon their ambition to marry as 
quickly as possible, by throwing them out 
of the society of their equals, by taking 
away their Sundays and by curtailing the 
number of balls and dances they attend 
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and the “dates” and appointments result- 
ing therefrom. 

The more the immigrant girl is crushed 
by unfavorable economic conditions, the 
more attention she gives to her social 
life as this leads to marriage and out 
of her present conditions. For this the 
church and national societies, found by 
scores in every foreign district in Chi- 
cago, give better opportunities than a 
labor organization affords. If, how- 
ever, in spite of all her efforts, the Pol- 
ish or Lithuanian girl feels that she is 
losing ground, that she can hardly live 
on what she is earning, that her health 
is giving way under the strain of work 
in the shop, while the prospects of a home 
are still far, even then she will not join 
an organization or learn a trade which 
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would give a decent living more easily 
earned. On the contrary, she econo- 
mizes, saves all she can from scant earn- 
ings, and takes the twenty-five or fifty 
cents thus saved to the fortune teller to 
find out what her star in life is to be and 
how soon “he” will appear. 

The Jewish woman, the girl of the 
Ghetto, comes nearer to unionism and 
organization than the Slavic, Hungarian 
or Italian girl. 
with her from Russia. The Jewish girls 
of Roumania and Austria, however, who 
know of the persecution of Jews but not 
of revolutionists, are likewise indifferent 
to organization. They work and en- 
deavor to save money so that they can 
start a “little business” after they are 
married. 

Even the Russian girl who has been a 
member of a union in her native country 
is a poor unionist in America. The rea- 
son is simple. She is too much a revolu- 
tionist. She thinks too much of Russia, 
lives too much for the Russian revolution 
and neglects the American trade union. 
Remembering that many girls came here 
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She brings that spirit . 
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to avoid being massacred by a drunken 
mob in an attack upon Jews, while not 
a few came from under the very gallows 
or prison doors, one can hardly blame 
them for living only for Russia, with the 
thought of Russian freedom ever fore- 
iriost in their minds. One can hardly 
wonder when in certain streets on the 
West Side of Chicago, inhabited by Rus- 
sian refugees, one finds scores of circu- 
lars from as many different groups thrust 
into his hands by earnest looking young 
men and women, inviting him to attend 
a “protest meeting” against the arrest of 
a famous revolutionist or the execution 
of a noted liberal in Russia. 

That the employers of immigrant girls 
take advantage of their “rage” for things 
remote, and their neglect of their own 
economic conditions is shown by the ab- 
solute anarchy in piecework prices in 
sweatshops where immigrants work. ex- 
clusively. Many shops have half a dozen 
prices for the same piece of work dcne 
by half a dozen different workers. The 
independent girl who can “give the boss 
hell,” as they express it, gets a few cents 
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extra on every piece. On the other 
hand, the reserved girl who does not 
haggle with the boss or foreman gets 
the worst of it. 

How do immigrant girls live? A walk 
through Halsted street and Blue Island 
avenue on the West Side, along Milwau- 
kee avenue on the Northwest Side, and 
along Gross avenue in the stockyards at 
six o'clock any evening when they re- 
turn from work, reveals shabby clothing, 
worn coats frequently bought at second 
hand, and tired, tired faces. A glance 
at the homes shows little gained by com- 
ing here in search for home life. Where 
a girl has to pay two dollars a week for 
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room and board, she usually gets only a 
counterfeit of the one and the other. A 
squeaky, broken cot with a bare mattress 
is her bed, coffee and bread her break- 
fast and “soup and bones,” as a girl ex- 
pressed it, her dinner or supper. 

Many of them would go back, but they 
never can save the required money. Even 
those who could scrape enough money 
together to return to their native village 
and who wish to go, cannot do so, be- 
cause it would “kill” them socially in 
their home town to have been in Ameri- 
ca and to have returned as working 
women, not as fabulous princesses spark- 
ling with gold and diamonds. 


YOUNGER GENERATION IN OLD TIME FOLK DANCES. 


CHICAGO’S THIRD PLAY FESTIVAL 


The Chicago Play Festival has shown 


again how real and permanent a place it 
is coming to have in the life of the city. 
For the third time it has brought together 
in one inspiring day and occasion the 
play and recreative spirit of Chicago’s 
people, expressed in manifold ways by 
all ages, nationalities and social elements. 
With a wider range of co-operation, a 
more extensive and varied program, a 
larger number of participants and a 
greater attendance than in previous years, 
the 1909 festival registers a new high 
water mark in the rising tide of play. 
Held on Chicago Day, October 9, the 
anniversary of the fire of 1871, the festi- 
val of this year may help suggest the sort 
of celebration for the one distinctively 
local holiday, and may encourage its more 
general recognition. The weather proved 


most acceptable. The heat of the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the late 
June days on which the 1907 and 1908 
festivals took place, so great a source of 
discomfort to the participants, was this 
year replaced by the even temperature of 
Indian summer. Nor was there a trace 
of that autumn crispness which might 
have been expected in the evening air. 
For the third time, however, rain de- 
scended in torrents just as the festival 
was closing, and the raw cold of the next 
few days was warning in plenty, that if 
Chicago Day is to become the accepted 
time, there must be special propitiation 
the weather man. 

The threat of rain came hours before 
the deluge itself, so that many were 
doubtless deterred who would otherwise 
have attended the evening session. As it 
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was, however, the crowd was nearly as 
large as that of the afternoon when it 
was estimated at 15,000. With a morn- 
ing gathering of 4,090, the attendance ‘for 
the day totaled a little in excess of 
30,900, 

The participants numbered nearly 
3,100. Fourteen nationalities were rep- 
resented in the characteristic events. 
Schools, playgrounds, German, Bohemi- 
an and Slovak turner organizations, so- 
cial.settlements, national societies, chari- 
table and correctional institutions, and 
various other bodies contributed groups. 
The forty-one scheduled entries on the 
program introduced groups ranging from 
three individuals to four hundred. at a 
time. Attention was at one moment 
spread over a whole field of playing, chil- 
dren and at another focussed on some 
small group performing some Gin folk 
dance. 

The part of co-operation ane team play 
in the success of the festival was note- 
worthy. The initiative and clearing 
house were afforded by the Playground 
Association of Chicago, which started the 
ball rolling by a preliminary conference 
of representatives from official bodies. 
organizations and groups. The host of 
the day was the West Chicago Park 
Commission, which sét aside and _ suit- 
ably adapted the golf course in Garfield 
Park for the festival, providing the large 
platform, special lighting arrangements 
for the evening session, and other field 
arrangements. 

In 1907 and 1908 the festival was held 
in one of the parks and under the field 
arrangements of the South Park Com- 
mission, which has so magnificently taken 
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THEIR PATRIOTISM. 


the lead in providing recreation centers 
for Chicago's people. The move was 
made this year to the great West Side, 
and toa park centrally located, and ac- 
cessible for the half of the city’s popula- 
tion living in that section. The president 
of the Lincoln Park Commission, who 
was present, spoke enthusiastically of 
the festival, and itis likely that in 1910 
it may be held in Lincoln Park on the 
North Side. Possibly by the year after, 
the great Grant Park on the lake front 
flanking the downtown district will afford 
suitable arrangements, so that in its cen- 
tral location Chicago may symbolize its 
play alongside the great buildings which 
draw together the threads and arteries of 
its work—a companionship of promise 
for the city’s spirit. 

The 1909 festival itself in a new way 
helped promote this linking of the com- 
munity’s play and work. All three fes- 
tivals thus far held have been demo- 
cratic outpourings of working people to 
show their recreation interests and aspi- 
rations. This year the commercial bodies 
manifested their concern. Members of 
many .such organizations and clubs were 
in attendance. But especially significant 
was the fact that the Chicago Association 
of Commerce devoted one of its weekly 
meetings to talks by three representatives 
of the Playground Association, who dis- 
cussed the city’s play and stirred up inter- 
est in the festival. 

The events on the 1909 Play Festival 
program were similar in character, 
though more numerous and varied, to 
those of 1907 and 1908 which were de- 
scribed in the columns of this magazine. 


‘Issues for August 3, 1907 and August 1, 1908. 
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It is not proposed, therefore, to tell of 
‘them here in detail. 

The morning session saw a larger par- 
ticipation by public school children than 
on previous occasions. Calisthenics, 
fancy steps, competition and class games 
were shown by large groups from several 
schools. Especially noteworthy was the 
folk dancing by 150 children from the 
Howland School. The _ institutions 
played an interesting part in the festival. 
Boys from the John Worthy School at 
the House cf Correction brought out a 
striking contrast when at a given signal 
they changed from a formal “company 
drill” to the free play of indoor baseball. 
The flag drill by children from the Chi- 
cago Nursery and Half Orphan Asylum 
was a sight to give patriotic thrill to the 
most unemotional. 

The afternoon developed a wealth ot 
playground activity, the West, South, 
Lincoln and Special Park Commissions 
being represented, as well as many social 
settlements, schools of physical educa- 
tion, and girls’, boys’ and women’s classes 
from the Bohemian Turners and such na- 
tional groups as the Gaelic Dancing Asso- 
ciation; Russian-Jewish members of a 
settlement woman’s club, and Italian set- 
“tlement children in folk dances. Another 
institution, the Home for Jewish Or- 
phans, contributed a finely drilled boys’ 
band. 

The West Side parks gave an interest- 
ing exhibition of gymnasium and play- 
ground exercises. Seward Park, the rec- 
reation center under the Lincoln Park 
Commission, contributed similar “stunts” 
and some group dancing. An event of 
kaleidoscopic activity over the whole field 
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THE JOHN WORTHY 


SCHOOL. 


was afforded by the Special Park Com- 
mission, which turned loose 250 children 
from thirteen playgrounds all at the same 
time. Every corner and section of the 
field and platform was occupied by the 
groups. 

The most spectacular event in the aft- 
ernoon, and indeed of the whole day, was 
the entrance of 800 children from the 
South Park recreation centers. First 


PIE KASATSCOIKA, 


Russian Jewish girls in a Cossack folk dance. 
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CHICAGO’S THIRD PLAY FESTIVAL. 


: General view of Grant Park on the afternoon of October 9. 


400 girls filed on and did a spirited High- 
land Fling to the music of a kiltie band 
of twelve bagpipers. Then 400 boys 
gave a most unique Indian drill. Per- 
haps there never was so picturesque a 
costume effect with such simple effort. 
Every variety and color of blankets, 
tablecloths and shawls testified to the ran- 
sacking of attics and household effects 
by patient mothers. After parading 
around the field in a drill which alternat- 
ed a crouching position of reconnoiter 
with a sudden dash forward, there was a 
signal, a volley of revolver shots from a 


group of instructors, and all 400 scooted 
back to their places in the participants’ 
seats. 

The evening session afforded the most 
beautiful scenes with its brilliantly light- 
ed platform, gaily costumed dancers, and 
mass of faces peering out of and fring- 
ing the surrounding darkness. The 
participants were chiefly adults from Chi- 
cago’s foreign colonies performing their 
national dances. Several of these, how- 
ever, were given by groups of young 
women from recreation center gymnasi- 
ums. It is only possible to mention some 


TO THE TUND OF THE PIPES. 


Scottish lads and lasses imbued with the spirit of the Highlands. 
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lig THH HHART OF BOHEMIA. . 
National dancers in costume breathe romance and poetry. 


of the more interesting events. There 
was a Norwegian dance by a couple who 
had done the same dance on Chicago Day 
sixteen years ago at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. Some girls from a 
Ghetto settlement danced the Jewish 
sherelech, and two of them gave the 
Cossack folk dance, “kasatchka.” 


One hundred men from the Chicago 
Turn-Bezirk riveted all eyes by the mar- 
velous precision of their gymnastic work. 
The Slavonian turners sent thirty men 
in eighteenth century costumes to per- 
form picturesque, foreign, figure gym- 
nastics with a thrilling battle-axe drill. 

‘ The Swedish national dancers, four 


SLAVONIAN TURNERS. 
Figure gymnastics and an ancient battle-axe drill in modern Chicago. 
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couples 
in bright costume, 
bewildered everyone with 
the quick movements of the “Schotsis,” 

“Vingakers Dans,” | “Frykdalspolska,” 
“Gottlandkadrilj,” and ° ‘Hambo.” The 
graceful Spanish ‘“Espanita’’ and a state- 
ly minuet were shown-by a ‘group from 
South Park recreation centers. Social 
settlements contributed gymnastic and 
folk dances by classes of girls. 

A group of Bohemian national dancers 
in gorgeous costume made a great im- 
pression with the dash and dramatic 
quality of their movement and posture, 
This, as well as several other national 


STATE INSPECTION 


BSPANITA. 


Gymnasium girls from Hamilton Park in a 
graceful Spanish dance. 


groups, contained many participants who 
could speak no. English. 

The co-operation which so_ stccess- 
fully brought the festival together helped 
promote that spirit of union whereby all 
nationalities from their heritage of tra- 
dition and custom shall enrich the life of 
America’s people. 


OF BAKERIES IN 


WISCONSIN 


DON E. MOWRY 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, MUNICIPAL AND LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 


It used to be said: ‘‘We’ve got to eat 
a peck of dirt sometime, so what’s the 
difference’ ;, but people. are getting 
over this habit, if eating dirt could ever 
be called a habit. People did not think 
they could help themselves and believed 
in letting well énough alone. They said: 
“What. the eye doesn’t see the heart 
doesn't grieve at,’ and ate what was set 
before them. Doctors and health offi- 
cers have been doing ‘a wonderful work 
in educating péople to demand clean, 
healthy milk. They are getting it now 
in some leading cities where it is needed 
most. Several cities, notably Chicago, 
are getting at the root of the bakery ques- 
. tion and enforcing rigid inspection. 

In one year conditions in Chicago have 
greatly improved. In 1906, only twenty- 
one bakeries were inspected; since the 


Cuts furnished by J. D. Beck. 
labor and industrial statistics, 
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commissioner of 
Wisconsin. 


new ordinance of September, 1907, the 
3oard of Health has inspected 1,398, 
nearly the total number in the city, This 
means that the puble is demanding a 
more sanitary method of producing bak- 
ery goods as well as other articles of 
daily consumption. 

Cincinnati has advocated similar regu- 
lations through its press, and the city 
club will shortly undertake to have ef- 
fective legislation passed. One _ note- 
worthy feature of the movement is that 
journeymen and master bakers, those 
within the ranks, are eager to assist in 
stamping out shiftlessness. 

The examination of one thousand 
bakeries in Chicago resulted in startling 
discoveries. Forty-five per cent exam- 
ined were in cellars, a large number of 
which had nothing approaching adequate 
ventilation or lighting. One hundred. 
and four of these bakeries were com- 
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A MODERN BAKHERY. 
One of the many that are being erected in Milwaukee. 


pelled to go out of business; others to 
make extensive. improvements. Side- 
walk dirt was blowing into 140 bakeries, 
with bread rising immediately under the 
open windows. In a West Polk street 
bakery from six to ten cats were re- 
corded, and in one on Milwaukee ave- 
nue, sixteen dogs. 

The Wisconsin law regulating bak- 
eries shows us what conditions exist 
and what can be done to’ improve them. 
Under it sanitary conditions must pre- 
vail; bakeries must be licensed directly 
by the commissioner of labor, instead of 
the enforcement of the law being left 
to local authorities. Confectionery es- 
tablishments are included ‘as are rooms 
and buildings used for storing raw ma- 
terial. The height of rooms is pre- 
scribed. 
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Of 888 persons who applied for li- 
censes under this new law, 650 have 
received them; sixty-seven have gone 
out of business; eleven were rejected 
definitely; licenses were granted condi- 
tionally to three; twenty-seven cannot 
secure them until inspection is made, and 
100 until improvements are made. 

The greatest need for improvements is 
in the larger cities of the state, in eigh- 
teen of which the number of orders 
issued by inspectors equalled on ‘the aver- 
age 2.34 per establishment; while the 
smaller cities, taken together, required 
only half as many. 

Basements were used for storage in 
117 cases and for baking in 397. The 
percentage of basements used was much 
greater in Milwaukee than in any other 
part of the state. Seventy-five per cent 
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A DiIkn'hTY CHLLAR BAKHWRY, - 


Notice its crude utensils. 


Thanks to the industry of the inspector, such places 


are rapidly disappearing. 


of the bakeries used their basements 
either to bake or to store. Outside Mil- 
watkee only forty-two per cent used 
their basements. Thus, in the largest 
city of the state, where the greatest care 
should have been used, 
laxity prevailed. While there are a 
goodly number of model bakeries in Mil- 
waukee, nevertheless, in sections of the 
city where every precaution should be 


the greatest: 


taken, those of inferior and low grade 
predominate. 

Of 888 applicants for licenses in Wis- 
consin, 315 stated that they had ash pits 
or water closets on the same floor with 
the work or storage room. Milwaukee 
comes in for more than her share, sixty- 
eight per cent. Besides this, 318 -bak- 
eries had sleeping rooms for employes 
connected with the bakery as against 561 


Tare we a Oreo re ww 
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They are being encouraged by the inspector, and are proving successful 
wherever erected. , 
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BAKERY AND DORMITORY COMBINED. 
This is a cellar bakery, and the cots were placed under the table in the day-time. 


that did not have them. 

The inspection has resulted in thirty 
prosecutions. A verdict of guilty was 
secured in every casey although in a 
number of cases, at the recommendation 
of the inspector, no fine was imposed 
because in the meantime there had been 
a full compliance with the law. 

Nearly 2,000 written or verbal orders 
were given. Asa result, nineteen estab- 
lishments were remodeled entirely, and 


twenty bakeries were abandoned, which 
new establishments are being built to re- 
place. Eleven new bakeries have been 
built. 

Bakeries are graded and rated under 
seven heads, and every baker is now 
anxious to have his name appear on the 
printed report under class “A, bakeries 
inspected and licensed unless otherwise 
stated.” 

In addition to the structural improve- 
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ood conditions which prevail in a new above-ground bakery. 
This has a ceiling height of ten feet, three inches, and its 
arrangements are spacious and convenient. 


It illustrates the g 
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ments, there has been a great advance 
in furniture and utensils. Many new 
machines have been placed in bakeries 
throughout the state, doing away with 
the necessity of mixing dough by hand, 
always an objectionable practice from 
a sanitary point of view. 

As a result of the findings in Wiscon- 
sin’s bakery conditions, the commissioner 
of labor, J. D. Beck, interested the exten- 
sion division of the University of Wis- 
consin to hold a bakers’ institute, the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
The bakers had manifested such an in- 
terest in improving their plants, that Mr. 
Beck was anxious to give them the re- 
sults of study by the ablest authorities. 
Prof. Louis E. Reber, of the extension 
division, brought men to instruct the 
bakers of Milwaukee and those who 
could attend from other cities. Question 
after question was asked, and helpful, 
scientific facts were given. Studies of 
raw materials, flours, grains, milk and 
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cream, fermentation ip bread making, 
bake shop hygiene and many other sub- 
jects formed the program. A keen in- 
terest in producing goods scientifically 
and sanitarily, and a desire to improve 
shops and their inmates were developed. 
Every baker who attended the institute 
is now a propagandist of sanitary meas- 
ures. He knows what cught to be and 
wants his establishment rated “A.” 
The experiment in Wisconsin should 
leave no doubt in the minds of health offi- 
cials of other states that legislation on 
bakery inspection is needed. The pres- 
ent evils cannot be abolished by.a state 
law without inspection. The state should 
not delegate the power of enforcing the 
law. It must act directly. State inspec- 
tors must condemn low grade bakeries 
and prosecute their owners. There must 
be clean bakeries. Complex conditions 
in cities demand laws to secure them. 
Wisconsin is working out its own code. 
When will the other states fall in line? 


—, 
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SOME OF THE THINGS INVESTIGATION REVEALED. 


This was formerly not an uncommon sight—sewer pipes, flour, and a broken wall, 
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ILLINOIS TEN-HOUR LAW 


Neither the public nor the officials 
in Illinois are inclined to let the issue 
raised by Judge Tuthill’s writ of injunc- 
tion take its chances in passing through 
the usual course of procedure to secure 
the decision of the State Supreme Court, 
on the constitutionality of the act lim- 
iting the hours of work for women to 
ten in every twenty-four. 

State’s Attorney John E. W. Way- 
man has shown his appreciation of the 
serious crisis which this case brings to 
the whole movement for better indus- 
trial legislation in [linois, by associating 
Louis D. Brandeis with him in defence 
of the law. The brief which Mr. Bran- 
deis prepared, with the assistance of 
Miss Josephine Goldmark, for his suc- 
cessful argument of the Oregon case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ranks him as the foremost legal 
authority and advocate in promoting in- 
dustrial legislation. His familiarity with 
every aspect of the case, together with 
Mr. Wayman’s personal interest in it and 
determination to leave nothing undone 
to win it, furnishes the defence of the 
law with the best possible support. 

Popular education and agitation on be- 


half of the law and the principle of pro- ° 


tecting women workers, which will stand 
or fall with it, are being vigorously pro- 
moted throughout ‘the state. | With 
scarcely any dissent the press of Chicago 
and the state is supporting the new law, 
not only as demanded by public welfare, 
but also as strictly conformed to similar 
acts which have stood the test of the 
courts in a score of other states, and as 
identical with the Oregon law which has 
been declared constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

In response to the urgently incisive ap- 
peals of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, the Women’s Trade Union: League 
and the Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor to the churches and other social or- 
ganizations, a propaganda is being most 
vigorously prosecuted throughout the 
state. In this connection it is interest- 
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ing to note how immediate and unani- 
mous the response of the churches has 
been to this appeal, the first ever ad- 
dressed to them by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. The very day after it 
was issued, the State Convention of the 
Baptist Churches by a unanimous vote 
expressed its “heartiest interest in this 
call of our brothers of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor for our assistance, and 
pledge them our co-operation in their 
noble fight for shorter hours of toil for 
the women and girls of Illinois.”. The 
convention further urged “this holy 
cause upon the attention of all Christian 
bodies in the state, with the hope that 
by united effort the ten-hour law for 
women and girls shall become regnant in 
the commonwealth.” 

Meanwhile, those whose financial in- 
terests ally them in hostility to the law 
are combining to make assurance doubly 
sure by seeking injunctions from other 
judges enjaining the state’s attorney and 
the state factory inspector from bringing 
suit against them for violating the law. 
Their petition, however, was denied by 
the first judge they appealed to. In 
this combination are included two con- 
fectioners, a candy maker, a baking pow- 
der company and a manufacturer of 
cloaks and suits. They are probably 
alarmed by the fact that the chief factory 
inspector is known to have gathered evi- 
dence against 200 manufacturers found 
violating this act. He and the state’s 
attorney are.continuing their prepara- 
tions to prosecute, refusing to be bound 
by Judge Tuthill’s injunction, excepting 
in the case of the Ritchie Box Manu- 
facturing Company, in which they are 
specifically enjoined from executing the 
law. 

Stung by the bitter criticism in the 
federations of labor and by the action 
ol the Second Congressional District 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Judge 
Tuthill has issued a public statement in 
self-defence. . He claims that his issu- 
ance of the writ of injunction was “al- 
most pro forma,’ in order that the case 
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might speedily be brought before the 
Supreme Court, to determine whether it 
would modify or set aside its opinion 
rendered fourteen years ago in the case 
of Ritchie vs. the People (155 Illinois, 
page 98). This* decision Judge Tuthill 
affirms to have been “well considered,” 
and resents the criticism of it and of 
him, as aimed “to create so great a 
clamor in the state as in some way to 
influence the Supreme Court even and 
thus to secure a reversal.” He adds, 
however, “If that court for any reason 
shall change this ruling I will accept its 
ruling as loyally and unhesitatingly as 
I did the former one.” He challenges 
the ingenuousness of his critics in view 
of his claim to have been “active in ad- 
vocating the civil rights of men, women 
and children,” saying, “There is noth- 
ing in my power to do to make the life 
of every working woman less laborious 
and hard and to make it happier that I 
shall not do.” Nevertheless he put upon 
these very women the burden of the ap- 
peal and the partial suspension of the 
act limiting their labor, instead of fol- 
lowing the usual course of leaving the 


act in force while the plaintiff appeals. . 


On the other hand there is ample jus- 
tification for any legitimate and construc- 
tive effort to influence the Supreme Court 
to reverse its former decision. Since 
it was made, the personnel of the court 
has entirely changed; the industrial con- 
ditions of women’s work have since then 
seriously increased the strain and stress 
of their employments. Moreover, the 
brief and the final decision in the Ore- 
gon case have established sufficient cause, 
in the aspects of public welfare involved, 
to outweigh the legal precedent, which 
was established upon grounds inadequate 
to meet present conditions. 

While the whole country will watch 
this battle royal in Illinois with keen in- 
terest, the people of that state, especially 
its working people, may well be aroused 
to unite in meeting the crisis, upon the 
issue of which may depend their indus- 
trial and social legislation for another 
generation. 


GOOD TYPE OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


The action of the Congregational Min- 
isters’ Union of Chicago steers such a 
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direct yet tactful course in the extremely 
delicate situation created by the pending 
litigation, that we reproduce it in hope 
that other religious and social bodies in 
Illinois may take similar action to prompt 


and formulate public sentiment in defence 


of the ten-hour law. 


Whereas, the General Assembly of Illinois 
at its last session enacted a law limiting 
the hours of women’s work to ten in every 
twenty-four; and 

Whereas, the enactment of this law is 
amply justified by the increasing volume 
and pressure of work upon women wage 
earners, and by the increasingly definite 
knowledge of the disastrous effects of over- 
strain and long hours upon women’s health 
and motherhood; and 

Whereas, the working day for women has 
been limited to ten hours by the law of 
England for over sixty years and by the law 
of Massachusetts for thirty-five years, dur- 
ing which period twenty-two other states 
have enacted similar legislation, which has 
been explicitly upheld by the higher courts 
of five states, and also by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Miller ws. 
Oregon, on the ground that the limitation 
thus placed upon her contractual powers is 
justified, not only for the protection of 
woman’s health, but for the future well- 
being of the race; and 

Whereas, Illinois by the enactment of this 
law has only brought its legislation abreast 
of that in other states, whose constitutional 
guarantees are precisely the same as those 
of Illinois, therefore, 

Resolved, that the Ministers’ Union of the 
Congregational Churches of Chicago heartily 
join with the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
at the request of that body, in all fair ef- 
forts to create an intelligent public opinion 
to support the legal restriction of the hours 
of women’s work for the protection of the 
health and the motherhood of the working 
women of Illinois. 


The membership committee of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation for Illinois has issued a statement 
and appeal to the social and educational 
organizations of the state. In direct pur- 
suit of the association’s twofold object 
to promote scientific legislation and the 
wideawake public opinion necessary to 
enforce it, the committee confronts the 
people of Illinois with “the grave crisis 
now pending in their social legislation,” 
reminding them that “knowledge and ap- 
preciation of social needs determine ju- 
dicial decisions,” and that “courts gen- 
erally reflect the state of enlightenment 
of their community.” 


1909 


EMPLOYES TAKE HARVESTER STOCK 


It is a pleasure to announce, on the 
authority of the International Harvester 
Company’s officials, that the employes 
promptly subscribed for all the stock of- 
fered them by the company. As stated 
in our announcement of this partner- 
ship-stockholding-profit-sharing scheme 
in THE Survey for September 4, 
1909, 12,500 shares’ of preferred stock 
bearing seven per cent interest were of- 
fered at $115 per share, and 15,000 
shares of common stock at seventy-five 
dollars a share, on which no dividends 
had hitherto been paid. Although the 
value of the stock for which each officer 
or employe was allowed to subscribe 
could not exceed his annual wages or sal- 
ary, over 4,500 stockholders were thus 
registered, and yet all who actually sub- 
scribed could not be furnished with stock 
from the number of shares offered. We 
know of no more successful co-partner- 
ship in any industrial plant than this. 


GOOD POINT, BAD BREAK 


The Illinois Federation of Labor distin- 
guished itself at its recent meeting by 
both a wise and an unwise action. It 
adopted the sensible suggestion made by 
President Wright dn his annual address, 
to assemble representatives of the labor 
organizations of the Middle West in 1911 
to consider the industrial issues involved 
in the next presidential election. The 
federations of Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan are to 
be invited by the Illinois federation to 
hold their annual meetings in that year 
at Springfield, Ill., and to meet in joint 
sessions to advise each other regarding 
national issues involving especially the 
welfare of men and women in industrial 
occupations. 

To the great chagrin of the best friends 
of organized labor in and outside the 
Illinois federation, a resolution was 
passed by a large majority condemning 
the liquor local option movement as fa- 
natical and as aiming a death blow to the 
bartenders and waitresses’ unions, 2,000 
of whose members were alleged to have 
already been thrown out of work thereby. 
An investigation of the charge that un- 
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due influence and money were used by 
the liquor interests in securing this ac- 
tion of the federation is being agitated by 
members of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. The resolution was sprung only 
an hour before adjournment after many 
delegates had left for their homes. A 
Peoria employe of the liquor interests in 
that city was conspicuous, not only by 
furnishing liquor freely at one of the 
hotels, but by his officious activity at 
every session of the federation, although 
not a delegate. All the influential leaders 
opposed the resolution, one of them as- 
sures us, and yet they were beaten by a 
vote of nearly two to one. It was noticed 
that while a large number of the delegates 
had left, the bartenders’ contingent re- 
mained in full force to the end. It was 
also noticeable that most of the saloon . 
keepers of Belleville were perniciously 
active around the entrance and anterooms 
of the hall. The president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor promptly repudiated 
the action as misrepresenting the senti- 
ment of the unions. “I was not a dele- 
gate to the convention,” he said, “but I 
feel keenly the disgrace that has been 
forced on organized labor in the state 
of Illinois. It was worth $50,000 to the 
liquor interests to get such a resolution 
passed in view of the impending elections 
down state.” 


ILLINOIS MINING COMMISSION 


As authorized by the act of the recent 
Illinois Legislature, Governor Deneen 
has appointed nine commissioners “‘to in- 
vestigate the methods and conditions of 
mining coal in the state of Illinois with 
special reference to the safety of human 
lives and property and the conservation 
of the coal deposits.” As provided by the 
act, there were appointed three coal mine 
owners, three coal miners and “three 
qualified men, no one of whom shall be 
identified or affiliated with the interests 
of either the mine owners or coal miners, 
or dependent upon the patronage or good 
will of either, or in political life.’ As 
members of this last group, representing 
the public, the following appointees have 
qualified: Prof. H. H. Stock of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Dr. J. A. Holmes of 
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the United States Geological Survey at 
Washington, and Prof. Graham Taylor, 
associate editor of THE SURVEY. 

The commission has the right of sub- 
pcenaing and an appropriation of $25,000 
was granted to meet the expenses of 
its investigations and report. It is to 
submit to the governor and the General 
Assembly at its next regular session a 
bill for the revision of coal mining laws 
of the state, together with such other 
recommendations relating to coal mining 
in the state as it sees fit to offer. 

As the relations between those most in- 
fluential among the coal operators and 
miners are personally cordial and frank, 
and as the representatives of both groups 
on the commission are intent upon the 
improvement of the laws and conditions 
affecting mining in Illinois, there is good 
prospect of the success of this commis- 
sion in the public service which it is ap- 
pointed to render. The plan pursued 
by the commission in this state which re- 
.cently secured the enactment of its bill 
providing for the health, safety and com- 
fort of employes, especially those using 
dangerous machinery, is to be followed 
by the mining commission to assure its 
own success. Committees have been ap- 
pointed by the Operators’ Association 
and the United Mine Workers Unions 
in Illinois, with whom their respective 
representatives on the commission may 
confer in order to secure the endorse- 
ment of .their respective constituencies 
for each feature of the proposed bill. 
This was so successfully done in the for- 
mer case, that the bill for the protection 
of employes passed the Legislature with- 
out opposition. 


A JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE 


The jurisdictional disputes and the 
strikes arising from them are usually 
the most unwarrantable and exasperat- 
ing labor troubles from which employers 
should and could be relieved by a more 
complete organization of labor. But the 
one which has recently run its short, 
sharp and decisive course in Chicago 
was more justifiable than any other we 
have ever known. In our industrial 
surveys we have repeatedly had occasion 
to refer to an “industrial brigand,” one 
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“Skinny” Madden,' as nearing the end otf 
his bold, criminal career of bribery and 
violence. On May 29, with two co-con- 
spirators, he was convicted of conspiracy 
in the Cook county criminal court. But 
the jury, which now proves to have been 
“fixed,” exempted him from a_ prison 
sentence and made it possible to impose 
only a fine of $500. Even this verdict, 
however, was the beginning of the end 
of his influence over the workingmen 
who had been in his toils, but not of 
the adherence of certain employers, 
Taking advantage of the chance for a 
jurisdictional dispute, which has always 
been his only opportunity to seize and 
wield power, Madden succeeded in put- 
ting some machinists in place of the ele- 
vator constructors of an elevator com- 


pany, which for reasons of its own, pre- 


ferred to deal with him rather than with 
honest men. Thereupon the local branch 
of the building trades department, or- 
ganized by the American Federation of 
Labor in opposition to Madden, took the 
part of the elevator constructors and 
threatened to strike if Madden’s machin- 
ists were not discharged from the jobs 
rightfully belonging to the men of the 
trade. The elevator company refused 
this demand, and the strike was called 
in all trades employed on buildings upon 
which the elevator company was work- 
ing with Madden’s men. The strike be- 
came so serious that other building con- 
tractors intervened, and finally secured 
the agreement of all parties concerned to 
abide by the arbitration of an umpire. 
Judge Peter S. Grosscup of the United 
States District Court was chosen arbi- 
trator. His decision struck the final 
blow in the long struggle in finding that 
“the machinists’ union is infringing on 
the jurisdiction of the Elevator Con- 
structors’ Union!” Thus the honest men 
struggling for legitimate unionism were 
_‘Since the above was written Madden has re- 
signed the presidency of the Associated Build- 
ing Trades, which is his own particular follow- 
ing and which has never had the sanction of the 
local or national federation of labor. According to 
a reported interview, he has suddenly discovered 
and developed within him a yearning for peace- 
ful obscurity. “T resigned,’ he is reported to 
have said, “merely because I wanted a~quiet life. 
I have been fighting for years and I got tired of 
it . . . My wife’s wishes shall be observed. 
No more fights for me. It’s domestie felicity for 
me. It’s me for the simple life. have noth- 
ing else to say as to my reasons for quitting the 


head of the Associated Building Trades. Here- 
after I shall devote myself to a separate business. 
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completely vindicated against the unhal- 
lowed alliance of a great corporation and 
a selfish union with a convicted criminal. 

This is exactly the combination that 
cuts deepest both ways into the real in- 
terests of honest labor and honest em- 
ploying capital. Even at the cost of loss 
and injustice to innocent parties unwill- 
ingly involved in the fight against such 
a2 combination, it is better that it be 
fought out to some honest conclusion as 
it has been in Chicago. There it has 
resulted at last in a responsible building 
trades council and in the disclosure and 
discredit of contracting corporations, 
which have taken a mean advantage over 
their competitors by dealing with cor- 
rupt labor trucksters, instead of taking 
their chances in fair competition by deal- 
ing with honestly organized employes. 
Meanwhile an aftermath awaits Madden 
and his co-conspirators in a dozen or 
more pending indictments, everyone of 
which State’s Attorney Wayman intends 
to try, until this criminal and his dupes 
suffer the imprisonment which is the long 
deferred desert of their criminal con- 
spiracy against employes and employers. 


GENERAL STRIKE IN SWEDEN 


The American public has been able to 
glean only very unsatisfactory informa- 
tion regarding the general strike in Swe- 
den from the fragmentary dispatches 
relating to it published in the newspa- 
pers. Reliable information from official 
sources has at length come to hand. The 
government has issued a commumiqué 
authoritatively stating the position of all 
parties involved; the employers organ- 
ized in the Central Employers’ Associa- 
tion; the employes combined in the 
Landsorganization, and the government 
itself. This statement was preparatory 
to the appointment of a government 
commission to which was referred the 
adjustment of all outstanding issues, 
pending which many of the strikers 
on this account went back to work.. “A 
short statement of the causes and de- 
velopment of the general strike in Swe- 
den,” presenting labor’s view of the 
struggle, has also been issued from the 
Landssekretariatet at Stockholm, Swe- 
den. 

From these documents it appears that 
the Central’ Employers” Association, or- 
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ganized in 1903, is claimed by the em- 
ployes to be the strongest organization 
of the kind in any land, and. on that 
account is said. to have determined to 
exterminate the unions. The employers 
affirm that they were compelled to or- 
ganize by the centralizing of individual 
unions, by which, they claim, an unau- 
thorized coercion was exercised over the 
local labor organizations. The employ- 
ers further’claim that the attitude they 
assumed toward the unions was taken 
only to retain the control of their own 
business, and because the unions did not 
fulfil the obligations they undertook in 
the joint trade agreements. To the con- 
trary, the officials of the working people 
contend that their organization acted 
wholly upon the defensive and that their 
entire action is not to be considered as 
a strike to secure increased wages or 
shorter hours, but only as self-protection 
against the attempt to destroy their 
unions. Both agree with the govern- 
ment’s statement, that the occasion of the 
struggle was the financial and industrial 
depression following the great economic 
crisis in America, which was severely 
felt’ in Sweden. “In the’ great lack of 
employment which ensued a_ general 
lock-out was threatened. No less than 
four times during the year 1908 a general 
suspension of work is said to have been 
planned by the employers. But a com- 
mission appointed by the government 


‘succeeded in preventing this, on condi- 


tions which were in the main satisfactory 
to the workers, but which were regarded 
as coercive by the employers. The final 
crisis, postponed by a slight improve- 
ment in business, was forced on May 
24 by the first lock-out. Advantage was 
then taken of the depletion of the unions’ 
resources by their long struggle in self- 
defense. In three different industries 
severe wage reductions were ordered in 
the face of the continually increasing 
cost of living. To enforce the ac- 
ceptance of the reduced scale, the Em- 
ployers’ Association on July 5 declared 
a second lock-out of all workers in the 
three industries concerned. Another sus- 
pension of work occurred on July 12, 
accompanied by the threat that if the 
scale was not accepted the lock-out 
would be extended on July 26 to include 
s0,000 men, and on August 2, 80,000. 
This determination was executed to the 
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letter. These thousands of locked-out 
men and women were informed that they 
could not come back to work until they 
had unconditionally surrendered. Fur- 
thermore, the association empowered its 
officers, in case of necessity, to extend 
the lock-out to include all organized 
workers. 

Such was the situation faced on Au- 
gust 4 by the representative assembly 
of the workers throughout Sweden. 
Their answer to the general lock-out was 
the declaration of a general strike. They 
conceded the justice of some of the wage 
reductions, but nevertheless were united 
in defending the principle of unionism. 
This stand was attributed by the employ- 
ers to the coercive influence of the so- 
cialists who, it is claimed, dominated 
the central body. Not only did the. or- 
ganized workers vote almost unanimous- 
ly to cease work, but not less than 100,- 
ooo unorganized workers swelled the 
number of those who went out on strike 
to 285,000, 42,000 of whom. were in 
Stockholm. Upon the advice of the cen- 
tral body, the employes of the govern- 
ment and municipalities engaged in rail- 
way, postal, telegraph, telephone, light- 
ing, street-cleaning, and water service 
were not called upon to leave their work 
and thereby lose their claim to pensions. 
Over I,000,000 men, women and children 
were thus suddenly deprived of the 
means of subsistence. Order was gen- 
erally preserved in spite of many al- 
leged provocations to violence. “Agents 
provocateurs” are said by the union offi- 
. clals to have “failed in creating the 
dearly-longed-for outbreaks which would 
have been the occasion for the use of 
rifles aid machine guns.” Their state- 
ment continues: “In fact at no time of 
its previous history has Sweden been 
such a peaceful and orderly country as 
during the general strike.” This is said 
to have been due to the fact that “in 
Sweden the workers are sufficiently 
trained to self-control not to endanger 
their success by a rash step which would 
carry with it bloodshed and jail for 
thousands and defeat for all.” 

The workers in other Scandinavian 
countries came to the assistance of their 
Swedish fellow-workers, assessing them- 
selves heavily to do so. Large contribu- 
tions were received from Germany and 
other lands. From all over the world 
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came messages of cheer and promises 
of help. But nevertheless widespread 
suffering was endured heroically. The 
latest advices from the scene of the con- 
tlict state, on the authority of a despatch 
from the national secretary of the 
Landsorganization to the International 
Secretartitate in Berlin dated October 9, 
that “the negotiations failed definitely. 
The masters’ conditions were unaccept- 
able by the workers. The trade unions 
are willing to continue the struggle with 
all the power the Swedish workers pos- 
sess. If the international solidarity 
hitherto extended to us is continued, then 
we are afraid of nothing. Only hunger 
will be able to break our ranks. We 
hope the toiling brothers of all countries 
will do their best to keep away this ally 
of the masters, on whom they have set 
all their hopes.” A still later despatch, 
from the Swedish national secretary, re- 
ceived on October 11 by the Chicago 
Daily Socialist, states, “No agreement in 
sight, the struggle may last all winter.” 
It is estimated by another informant that 
there are 100,000 workers still on strike. 
The government appointed a commission 
of three to attempt the adjustment of the 
issues involved in the controversy. This 
movement of the government, while 
aimed to raise the embargo prostrating 
almost the entire trade of the country, 
is said to have been designed really to 
anticipate and prevent wholesale emigra- 
tion which, it was feared, would surely 
follow the general lock-out and strike. 
The alarming extent to which the Swedes 
have been emigrating. to America is 
shown in the fact that 590,000 persons 
born in Sweden have taken up perma- 
nent residence in the United States. They 
number more than one-tenth of the en- 
tire population of Sweden, which is now 
reported to be only 5,000,000, twenty- 
seven per cent of which is urban. 

To relieve the immediate necessities 
of the thousands of families, whose 
bread-winners the employers refused to 
take back because personally charged 
with violation of contract, the govern- 
ment is selling farm lands to the unem- 
ployed on easy terms of long-time pay- 
ments. So far, however, the arbitration 
commission has failed to secure the 
agreement of the embittered and deter- 
mined: contestants to any adjustment. 
which they have been able to propose. 
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NEW YORK CITY AS A SOCIAL WORKER 


THE 1910 BUDGET AND SOCIAL NEEDS 
LAWRENCE VEILLER 


In reckoning the social forces at work 
in any large city the most important fac- 
tor, the city government itself, is fre- 
quently overlooked, yet it plays a vital 
part in social betterment. Were it to be 
announced that Mr. Carnegie or Mrs. 
Sage had given a fund of $5,000,000 to 
be devoted to the prevention of tubercu- 
losis, the news would be sent over the 
wires throughout the country and re- 
ported to the nation in telling headlines. 
When the city government does this, 
however, it is accepted as a matter of 
course and little attention is paid to it. 

New York has just been going through 
the throes of two campaigns—a political 
campaign, heated and strenuous, which 
has absorbed the public interest; and 
along with it, attracting comparatively 
little attention, an important budget cam- 
paign vitally affecting the welfare of the 
city. 

- Through the summer and early fall the 
city’s budget has been the subject of care- 
ful and searching study on the part of 
two or three organizations interested in 
special phases of social work, notably 
the Committee on the Prevention of Tu- 


berculosis and the Tenement House Com- ° 


mittee of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, the State Charities Aid Association 
and the Public Education Association. 
This is not a new departure so far as 
these organizations are concerned. Their 
work for many years past has led them 
to scrutinize carefully the activities of 
government in so far as they affect their 
particular fields. In addition, a group 
of social workers interested generally in 
the whole field of social effort, has given 
attention to the budget so far as it re- 
lates to social needs. New York is so 
vast and its governmental processes are 
so complex that it is difficult for the pub- 
lic to appreciate what is involved in the 
city’s budget. With a population of 
4,000,000, the city is spending $163,000,- 
000 a year, employing an army of pitblic 
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servants in its various activities. All of 
this money is raised by taxation and the 
method of apportionment is of great im- 
portance to the whole community—not 
only to the taxpayers out of whose pock- 
ets it comes, but to all citizens, for all are 
deeply affected by the way in which it is 
spent. ; 

So long as there are 28,000 unsuper- 
vised cases of tuberculosis in the city’s 
tenements, without the advice of a physi- 
cian, it vitally concerns everyone wheth- 
er money be spent to reduce these sources 
of infection or whether it be spent for 
the purchase and maintenance of ex- 
pensive automobiles for city employes. 
So long as there are 100,000 windowless, 
dark, interior bedrooms in tenements, it 
is of vital importance whether money is 
spent to bring light and ventilation into 
these breeders of disease, or whether it 
is wasted in excessive prices paid for 
real estate. So long as the sick and help- 
less in the city institutions are subjected 
to the debasing and brutal care of drunk- 
en and incompetent employes, it is of 
vital moment whether city money is 
spent for adequate hospital service or 
is wasted on excessive fees paid to com- 
missioners in condemnation proceedings. 
Tihe issue cannot be avoided. The social 
workers of the city must face it and the 
community must necessarily be made 
aware of it and the opportunity be given 
it to choose for what purposes its money 
shall be expended. 

From the point of view of the social 
worker, the budget campaign just 
brought to a close has been in many re- 
spects the most successful the city has 
ever seen. Not only have the city officials 
recognized social needs to a greater ex- 
tent than before, but the campaign has 
been highly educational and the whole 
community has had those needs brought 
home with compelling emphasis. The 
campaign has also afforded an excel- 
lent object lesson of the value of working 
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with city officials in a spirit of sympa- 
thetic co-operation, rather than against 
them in a spirit of antagonistic criticism. 

Broadly surveyed, the forces at work 
upon the budget have been three: Social 
workers interested in special needs who 
have been desirous that those needs be 
adequately provided for; taxpayers and 
others who have desired to keep down 
city expenditures and eliminate waste; 
and heads of departments who have nat- 
urally desired to see their departments 
properly equipped. 

This year’s budget campaign has in 
some respects afforded a contrast to that 
of a year ago. At that time the Bureau of 
Municipal Research joined with various 
selfish interests as represented in local 
taxpayers’ organizations, boards of trade, 
property owners’ associations and so- 
called “civic” bodies in opposing increases 
to the budget irrespective of social needs, 
contending that if waste were eliminated 
there would be ample funds for meeting 
those needs. This year the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, apparently having 
seen the error of its ways, has profited 
by the mistakes of last year and realized 
that there are other things to be consid- 
ered besides the elimination of waste, 
and modern methods of accounting. 
Early in the summer that bureau took 
‘two steps: one was the organization of 
the: Budget Conference of 1910, in which 
many social workers were called to- 
gether for the purpose of considering the 
budget sufficiently in advance. The 
other was the formation shortly after of 
a Clergymen’s Budget Committee for a 
similar purpose. The bureau itself has 
taken no public attitude and made no 
appearance at any of the budget hear- 
ings, apparently preferring to work in 
camera through its relations with the 
comptroller’s office. I understand that 
it has ‘confined its efforts largely to cut- 
ting down the estimates and pointing out 
places in which money can be saved. 

Upon the special organizations men- 
tioned in the early part of this article has 
‘fallen the main burden of the budget 
campaign, neither the Budget Conference 
Of 1910 nor the Clergymen’s Budget Con- 
ference having materially affected the 
situation: The Budget Conference of 
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1910 has served a useful purpose in act- 
ing somewhat as a clearing house of con- 
flicting views of social workers and in 
educating some of them on budget meth- 
ods and focusing their attention on spe- 
cial budget needs. The organization took 
no part in the budget hearings, however, 
or in the budget campaign, beyond hold- 
ing meetings and adopting resolutions. 
The Clergymen’s Budget Committee 
likewise exercised little influence upon 
the budget, appearing at one of the bud- 
get hearings and urging the keeping of 
records in a certain way in some de- 
partments. 

New York’s budget is made up in the 
following way: The heads of the vari- 
ous city departments, as required by law, 
transmit to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment—the city’s real governing 
body—some time during the summer a 
detailed estimate showing the amount of 
money needed for their departments 
during the subsequent calendar year. 
The Board of Estimate has always tried 
to have these estimates sent to it early 
in July, but sometimes has not  suc- 
ceeded, as the work of preparing the bud- 
get is difficult and comes at a time of year 
when departments are necessarily short- 
handed because of summer vacations. 
Many of the city departments, however, 
make a special effort to send their budget 
estimates in at an early date and most 
of them are received during July and 
August. Only a few come as late as 
September. Upon receipt, the estimates 
are automatically referred to a special 
bureau in the Finance Department known 
as the Bureau of Municipal Investigation. 
The head of this bureau delegates to dif- 
ferent members of his staff the task of 
studying the estimates of the departments 
and several months are spent by these 
employes in formulating recommenda- 
tions to be made to the comptroller with 
regard to each budget estimate. 

Theoretically, the budget is based upon 
careful studies of the iieeds of each de- 
partment made by the comptroller’s of- 
fice. Practically, nothing of the kind is 
done. The comptroller, whose real pow- 
er in budget-making far exceeds his legal 
powers, makes up his mind in a general 
way, after conference with the mayor, 
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about how large a total increase in the 
budget the board can wisely advocate. 
An estimate is then made of obligations 
which cannot be avoided, such as manda- 
tory salary increases for policemen, fire- 
men, school teachers and other employes, 
interest on the city debt and similar fixed 
items. After making provision for these, 
a few million dollars is left to be appor- 
tioned among the departments. As a 
rule, the careful and comprehensive pre- 
sentation of departmental needs pre- 
sented by each branch of the city gov- 
ernment, counts for little. A whim of 
the comptroller, his personal preferences, 
his friendly relations with one depart- 
ment and his antagonisms to another, as 
well as the similar attitudes of his sub- 
ordinates to whom the task may be as- 
signed are often far more potent influ- 
ences than the merits of a department 
and its real needs. Under these circum- 
stances a scientific budget is not possible. 
The budget is made, as it has always been 
made, “with an axe” and the estimates of 
each department are generally “cut to the 
bone.” 

Notwithstanding all this, social work- 
ers with a full knowledge of the situa- 
tion have proceeded as in past years to 
present to the departments in which they 
are especially interested, comprehensive 
recommendations with regard to the 
needs of those branches of the city gov- 
ernment and have proceeded through 
every stage of the situation to urge those 
needs upon the different city authorities, 
first upon bureau chiefs, then on the 
heads of departments themselves, later 
upon the subordinate “experts” of the 
comptroller’s office, later on the chief of 
the Bureau of Municipal Investigation in 
that office and finally on the comptroller 
and other members of the Board of Esti- 
mate, realizing that the board would re- 
spond to their desires just so far as it 
was convinced that public sentiment sup- 
ported them. 

By the middle of September of this 
year most of the estimates had been re- 
ceived, and it was announced that if all 
the increases asked for were granted, the 
city’s budget would amount approxi- 
mately to $183,000,000 as against $156,- 
000,000 the year before. No one, of 
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course, expected that all of these in- 
creases would be allowed. The practical 
question which the social workers had to 
consider, was how to secure for the de- 
partments that most needed them, suff- 
cient increases to meet the existing situa- 
tion, and to discriminate wisely between 
the conflicting interests of different de- 
partments, each of which seemed equally 
important to different social groups. It 
was indeed difficult to. determine which 
was of greater importance—the provid- 
ing of proper educational facilities for all 
the children of the city, or the prevention 
of disease by an adequate system of su- 
pervising consumptives in the tenements; 
the humanitarian treatment of the sick 
and poor in the city’s care by providing 
sympathetic, competent and decent hos- 
pital help; or, whether more important 
than any of these, was a system of flush- 
ing the streets, or the proper policing of 
the city, or the more efficient supervision 
of the tenements. These were the con- 
flicting questions which not only the 
Board of Estimate had to consider, but 
which social workers as well had to take 
into account. 

The budget campaign, as well as the 
political campaign, is now ended. The 
city has voted a budget for 1910 of $163,- 
130,270.37, an increase of $6,585,122.23 
over the current budget. Of this increase 
nearly $5,000,000 has been on account of 
mandatory legislation—such as automatic 
increases in salaries; nearly $3,000,000 
for the maintenance of the Dock Depart- 
ment to meet the requirements of legisla- 
tion passed last year, and $1,000,000 
to cover the deficiency in the collection 
of taxes, the law requiring that this 
shall be included in the budgets of vari- 
ous years until the whole amount is final- 
ly written off. Of the remainder of the 
increase, the largest items have been an 
increase of over a quarter of a million 
dollars ($263,500) for the Health De- 
partment for tuberculosis work; an in- 
crease of nearly $1,000,000 ($800,000) 
for the Department of Education for 
additional teachers; an increase of 
neatly $200,000 ($176,606.50) for 
the Department of Public Charities; 
an increase of $113,280 for the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning for additional 
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employes; an increase of nearly $200,000 
for a new water system in the Borough 
of Richmond; an increase of $20,000 
($20,382.50) for the Tenement House 
Department, and various minor increases 
for other branches of the city service. 

As compared with the amounts asked 
for, these increases at first seem to fall 
far short of the city’s real needs. No 
sane social reformer, however, expects 
to accomplish at one step all the reforms 
in which he is interested. Progress in 
municipal affairs necessarily comes by 
slow degrees—a step at a time. A very 
long step has been taken at this time. 

The Health Department asked for a 
total increase in round figures of a mil- 
lion dollars, of which the chief items were 
a quarter of a million dollars for extend- 
ing milk inspection, both in country dis- 
tricts and in the city; a quarter of a 
million for more adequate control of con- 
sumption, especially in the tenements; 
$132,000 for the extension of its child 
hygiene work, so as to carry medical 
school inspection into the parochial and 
private schools; $72,000 for district in- 
spection work connected with contagious 
diseases ; $72,000 for an increased num- 
ber of inmates at the tuberculosis sana- 
torium at Otisville; and $40,000, chiefly 
for increased supplies at Riverside Hos- 
pital. Instead of the million dollar in- 
crease asked for, the Health Depart- 
ment was allowed an increase of $263,- 
500, practically all of which was granted 
for the purpose of extending its tuber- 
culosis work, the department having 
taken the attitude that it would rather 
have the full amount requested for the 
tuberculosis work and permit the other 
activities to wait another year, than to 
have a portion of the appropriation for 
each. 

No greater step in advance in the 
Stamping out of tuberculosis has been 
taken in New York city in recent years. 
This additional quarter of a million dol- 
lar increase will undoubtedly be repeated 
year after year so long as it is needed, 
because as a rule appropriations once 
made are not withdrawn. It is equiva- 
lent, therefore, in its practical effect to 
the granting of a fund of $5,000,000, the 
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income of which is to be devoted to the 
prevention of tuberculosis. 

With this’ money the Health Depart-. 
ment will be able to do what it has not 
hitherto been able to accomplish. 

Every new case of tuberculosis, as 
soon as reported to the department, will 
be visited by a nurse, the patient will be 
seen personally and instructed as to what 
to do. He will at once be urged to put 
himself under medical treatment either 
with a private physician or at a tubercu- 
losis clinic or hospital, depending upon 
his condition. He will be cautioned with 
regard to infecting the members of his 
family and his neighbors. He will re- 
ceive definite instructions as to the care 
of himself and his home. If he is sleep- 
ing in a dark room, he will be advised to 
sleep in a light room. He will be taught 
the importance of adequate ventilation. 
If the family is in need of charitable as- 
sistance, it will be obtained from the ap- 
propriate charitable society. The chil- 
dren and other members of the family 
will be examined if there is need for it, 
to make sure that they have not been in- 
fected by their parent. In a word, every 
reasonable precaution will be taken to 
improve the condition of the patient and 
to minimize the chances of his infecting 
the community. 

Consumptives in their tenement homes 
will be visited at least once a month and, 
if possible, every two weeks by a nurse 
and will be kept under the close supervis- 
ion of the department. When they move 
they will be visited in their new homes by 
the department nurse, their needs attend- 
ed to and the community protected. 

The 20,000 “not found” cases whose 
present whereabouts are unknown will be 
looked up and a diligent effort made to 
find them. When found, they will be 
kept under the same close observation as 
all “at home” cases. 

The present hit or miss method of ad- 
mitting and discharging patients from 
hospitals will be done away with. A 
clearing house for hospital cases will be 
established. A hospital “rounder,” so 
far as tuberculosis is concerned, will 
cease to exist. Before a case is dis- 
charged from a hospital, the home to 
which the patient is to go will be visited 
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by a nurse of the Health Department, to 
see whether the conditions are proper for 
the reception of the patient. If not 
proper, the patient will be retained in the 
hospital. After a patient is discharged 
from a hospital he will be visited regu- 
larly by the nurse and kept under close 
observation. Patients about to die will 
not be permitted to be discharged from 
hospitals. to re-infect their tenement 
apartments and the members of their 
families. 

The infection of well members of the 
community by unknowingly moving into 
apartments previously occupied by a tu- 
berculosis patient, will be done away 
with. Every time a tuberculosis patient 
moves, the apartments he has occupied 
will be disinfected before a new tenant 
is permitted to move into them. 

With an increased staff of examiners 
in the diagnosis laboratory, more pro- 
longed examinations of sputum in doubt- 
ful cases will be made, and many cases 
that are now reported as “negative” will 
be truly reported as “‘positive” cases, as 
greater time can be given to each. 

With more physicians and nurses and 
a thorough reorganization of the city’s 
clinics, as is proposed, the patients at- 
tending these clinics will be enabled to 
have more adequate treatment and care 
than they are able to receive at present. 
The needs of various sections of the city 
will be met by the establishment of four 
new clinics where they are most urgently 
needed. 

The Department of Education asked 
for an increase in round figures of over 
$7,000,000. A large part of this was for 
increased salaries for women teachers in 
response to the bitterly fought campaign 
for equal pay. The items having special 
interest for social workers total alto- 
gether $271,443 and were for the fol- 
lowing purposes: Three new evening 
high schools, three new evening ele- 
mentary schools, eighteen new elementary 
schools to teach adult foreigners during 
June, July and August, six new vacation 
schools, nine new evening roof play- 
grounds, nine new evening recreation 
centers, three evening trade schools, 
twenty additional truant officers, illumi- 
nation of yards in twenty-three school 
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buildings that they may be used as even- 
ing recreation centers, and the continua- 
tion of high schools during July and 
August. 

The increased appropriation allowed to 
the Department of Education by the 
Board of Estimate for 1910 was $1,073,- 
963.07 over the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year, an increase of 3.67 per cent 
which is slightly larger than the increase 
of school population. In the apportion- 
ment of this amount, generous provision 
has been made for more teachers. The 
extra evening elementary schools and the 
three evening trade schools have been 
provided for. In the important items 
omitted, were the appropriations for ex- 
tra evening high schools, a very material 
curtailment in the number of truant of- 
ficers—only half the number asked for 
having been allowed—and a greatly re- 
duced amount for vacation schools, play- 
grounds, recreation centers and baths, 
the amount granted being over $200,000 
less than the amount actually expended 
on these activities during the current 
year. In addition, an appropriation of 
$6,500 was made to permit the Board of 
Education to establish twenty outdoor 
class rooms as an experiment in the 
teaching of children with a predisposition 


“to tuberculosis, following a plan that has 


been carefully worked out by the Depart- 
ment of Education in co-operation with 
the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 

The. Department of Public Charities, 
which has the management of most of 
the city hospitals as well as the care of 
homes for the aged and infirm, this year 
asked for an increased appropriation in 
round figures of one million and a quar- 
ter. Nearly one-third of this was needed 
for increased supplies, due to an = in- 
creased number of patients and inmates 
to be taken care of, and to the contem- 
plated opening of new buildings and ad- 
ditions to existing ones; another third 
was largely for additional employes, 
made necessary by the same causes; the 
remaining third was largely for repairs 
and alterations to the buildings of the 
various institutions, some of which have 
been neglected for many years. 

Instead of the million and a quarter 
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dollars increase asked for, the depart- 
ment has actually received an increase of 
$176,606.50. While this is an actual in- 
crease over the money provided in the 
1909 budget for this department, it is 
really a decrease from the amount actu- 
ally expended during 1909, as the money 
appropriated for 1909 was found insuf- 
ficient to meet the departmental needs, 
and issues of special revenue bonds to the 
amount approximately of $300,000 have 
been found necessary during the current 
year. This means, therefore, that the 
next Board of Estimate will find it nec- 
essary during 1910 either to revise the 
budget, if power be granted, or to resort 
again to a method of emergency relief 
by the issue of special revenue bonds for 
the amount needed. 

The most important item in the in- 
creased appropriation was a substantial 
amount for the improvement of the lower 
grades of the hospital helper service, 
which for many years has been a disgrace 
to the city and the cause of brutality and 
neglect to its patients. An allowance for 
the social service work of the Department 
of Charities has also been made, enabling 
that department to carry on a much need- 
ed service which has been successfully 


developed at Bellevue as .well as in other 


cities. 
The main cut made in the budget of 
this department was in connection with 
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the appropriation for supplies, the 
amount allowed being really a decrease 
of over $125,000 from the amount actu- 
ally needed during the current year. This 
deficiency will undoubtedly have to be © 
met next year by a bond issue. 

The Board of Trustees of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals has succeeded in 
securing an additional appropriation of 
about $15,000 to meet the tuberculosis 
needs of the three main clinics connected 
with that board—-Bellevue, Gouverneur 
and Harlem. This additional appropria- 
tion will provide more adequate salaries 
for physicians at these clinics, maintain 


the ferry-boat day camps, and supply a 


few additional nurses where they are 
most urgently needed. 

A request for $36,000 by the new 
Board of Ambulance Service to bring 
about the centralization and reorganiza- 
tion of the ambulance service of the city 
was unfortunately denied. This need 
will undoubtedly have to be met during 
the coming year. 

The significant feature of this year’s 
budget was the increased recognition by 
public officials of social needs, stimulated 
undoubtedly by the political campaign, 
which has to an unprecedented degree 
turned upon the discussion of social 
issues. While many needs have not 
been met, social workers on the whole 
have much cause for congratulation. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


MR. KENNEDY’S WILL 


‘In a more literal sense than usual, the testamentary document to which 
John Stewart Kennedy subscribed his name on March 26 of -this year, seven 
months before his death, deserves to be known as the expression of the will, 
of the strong, clearly defined, deliberate and seasoned judgment of the testator. 
In other words, the will is thoroughly characteristic of the man, consistent with 
the general tenor of his life, bearing to fruition plans which he had initiated long 
before and for which he had worked with others. 

His gifts of over thirty millions to religious, educational, philanthropic 
and civic purposes represent no sudden whims, no desire for personal memorials, 
no freakish attempts at originality. The will creates no new institution, imposes 
no new obligation on any institution except such as naturally accompanies 
enlarged resources, and contains practically no provision limiting the discretion 
of the trustees of institutions as to the manner in which the gifts shall be 
applied. Immense as the bequests are, they can be used for current expenses 
or for endowment, for the payment of salaries or for the erection of buildings, 
for the carrying on of existing activities or for the inauguration of new activities, 
in each case as the responsible directors or managers may think best. This noble 
confidence in the large number of institutions that are named as beneficiaries 
is not a mere blind and optimistic trust in charitable and religious agencies as 
such. Nothing could be further from the will of Mr. Kennedy as it has been 
known to his intimate friends. 

His bequests are made after a sifting and searching process such as has 
scarcely been known heretofore,—independent, judicial, sympathetic, with expert 
assistance, and yet from his personal point of view and to a large extent quite 
without the knowledge of the agencies under consideration. At the same time, 
Mr. Kennedy makes it clear that he is disposing of his own property and has 
no hesitation in giving the preference to institutions of his own religious faith, 
to charitable enterprises in which he thas been personally interested, to educa- 
tional institutions of which he has had some personal knowledge, to public 
causes associated with his own home and with which the has been identified. 
His wife receives a large fortune, and if by any technicality his will should be 
declared void as to charitable bequests she is relied upon to carry out the inten- 
tions expressed in the will, in which there is every reason to infer that she 
fully concurs. His own and his wife’s relatives, a few personal friends, and 
all of his employes and servants receive bequests, not indiscriminately but on 
a basis which is evidently carefully considered in each instance and adopted for 
good and sufficient reasons. In all this and in the preamble of the seventh 
article, which contains forty-six specific bequests to institutions, there is a fine 
and refreshing flavor of old-fashioned conservatism: 
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Having been greatly prospered in the business which I carried on for more 
than thirty years in this my adopted country, and being desirous of leaving 
some expression of my sympathy with its religious, charitable, benevolent and 
educational institutions, I give and bequeath out of the rest, residue and remain- 
der of my estate, after payment in full of all the gifts mentioned in the fore- 
going articles of this my will, the following legacies. 

After these and other specific bequests have been deducted there will remain 
an amount estimated at nearly $50,000,000 which is to be divided into sixty-four 
equal parts, each representing approximately $750,000. Sixteen of these parts 
go to Mrs. Kennedy, besides specific bequests enumerated earlier in the will; 
seventeen to relatives; leaving thirty-one of the sixty-four residual parts of the 
estate to be divided, in a manner which is precisely indicated, among fourteen 
institutions. Six of these, receiving in all thirteen of the sixty-four residual 
parts, are distinctly religious: The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, the Church Erection Fund of the General 
Assembly, the Presbyterian Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, the 
Church Extension Committee, and the American Bible Society. Four are edu- 
cational institutions, receiving seven parts: Columbia, University of New York, 
Robert College in Constantinople, and the School of Philanthropy. The four 
others are the United Charities (the corporation which holds the United Charities 
Building in trust for the Charity Organization Society, the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, the Children’s Aid Society, and the City 
Mission and Tract Society), receiving two parts; the Presbyterian Hospital, 
three parts; the New York Public Library, three parts; and the Metropolitan 
Art Museum, three parts. The shares falling to these fourteen agencies thus 
range from $750,000 to $2,250,000. 

In its freedom from arbitrary restrictions the will is in line with other 
recent benefactions, such as the endowment of the General Education Board 
and the Russell Sage Foundation, and it is all the more significant on that account. 
In the two instances named, complete discretion is left to a Board of Trustees 
selected by the donor in the carrying out of a purpose which is broadly formu- 
lated in the deed of gift. In the present instance the bequests are made to 

“going concerns,” each with its own function and each now commissioned with 
a new mandate to go forward more vigorously and more successfully in the 
prosecution of its worthy objects. 

The will was drawn by Robert W. de Forest, who is also its executor in 
association with Mrs. Kennedy and two of Mr. Kennedy’s nephews. The long 
intimacy between Mr. Kennedy and his legal adviser and their well-known co- 
operation in many if not most of the causes which are represented among the 
beneficiaries, would suggest a participation in the making of these not unlike 
that which Mr. de Forest has taken in carrying Mrs. Sage’s wishes into effect 
through the Russell Sage Foundation and otherwise. Whatever counsel he 
may have taken, there is no doubt that Mr. Kennedy’s personal judgment is 
reflected in his remarkable will. Its real inspiration is faith in fellow men and in 

~ the divine providence, faith in the future, faith in the value and permanence 
of our institutions, faith in education, in literature and art, in charity, in mis- 
sionary enterprise, in religion. 
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BOSTON EXPOSITION 


It may be that the extensive exhibit 
of aerial navigation, shown at the “1915” 
Boston Exposition, is the deft rejoinder 
of the committee to those who have said 
its plans were mostly in the air. The 
exhibit, of course, is one of the drawing 
cards by which the management is en- 
deavoring to make the facts and plans 
for civic advance in Boston a matter of 
common acquaintance, and fill with peo- 
ple throughout the month the exhibit 
halls in the old Boston art museum. 

Two hundred exhibits are installed, 
many of them of material collected from 
other cities. The main work centers 
around education libraries, the whole 
group of social, charitable and reform 
organizations, health, city planning and 
architecture. The original forecast. of 
the exposition suggested this rather 

interesting set of object lessons: 


What an organization proposes to do if 
it is properly supported. 

What it has done in the past. 

What it is doing at present. 

What is the best that has been done any- 
where in the world in the line each indi- 
vidual organization has set itself to follow, 
emphasizing especially those things which 
the organization wants to duplicate or im- 
prove upon here. 

What conditions will be and what the 
cost in waste will be if these things are not 
done. 


Not all of this has been accomplished, 
mainly because of the ambitious nature 
of the scheme and because of the lim- 
ited time in which it was conceived and 
carried out. Records of past achieve- 
ments occupy far more wall space than 
do outlines of what is planned for the 
future, but there is much that is help- 
ful and even inspiring. 

One of the significant contributions 
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of new material was prepared by the 
Boston-1915 committee on housing. A 
fairly bad tenement is reproduced, full 
size. There is also a full sized tene- 
ment of satisfactory design. There is a 
reproduction of one of Boston’s most 
crowded city blocks in miniature model. 
(The Elizabeth Peabody House in its 
exhibit presents a model of another.) 
Other models help to an understanding 
of the situation, but the climax comes 
in the claim that Boston contains the 
most congested block in the world, and 
this claim for distinction seems to be 
borne out by the figures. The health 
exhibits are good. The tuberculosis ex- 
hibit is not new, but it is always inter- 
esting and it always draws new visitors. 
The town planning exhibits together 
with the exhibits of model housing in 
England and Europe, offer some very 
intefesting material. 

The exhibits of the charitable societies 
are competitive rather than co-operative, 
because of lack of time in which to get 
them together. Those of the churches 
are interesting also but lack objective or 
direction. 

The exhibit has been called by a critic 
a grab-bag affair. Such it is but there 
are some pretty good prizes in the bag 
and their presentation will help eluci- 
date many things. The main need is for 
a careful study of what has been pre- 
sented. The difficulty has been increased 
because the exhibit seems to be an affair 
of the chart-makers. Three dimensions 
appear in entirely too few cases. 

For a bit of hasty joinery with ma- 
terial more or less unknown and unre- 
lated, the exposition is not bad. It will 
accomplish many things, not the least of 
which will be to afford a footing from 
which future expositions in Boston can 
consistently be built upon. 
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OPEN AIR CAMP. 


PREVENTORIUM 
FOR CHILDREN 


The Tuberculosis Preventorium for 
Children which was opened last July 
at Lakewood, N. J., under the manage- 
ment of a board of directors of promi- 
nent anti-tuberculosis workers in and 
around New York city, has this week 
made public its plans, and reported on 
its success with ninety-two children be- 
tween four and fourteen years of age 
treated during the summer in the ad- 
joining Grover Cleveland Cottage. Pre- 
ventorium is a new name in the United 
States, its only predecessor being the 
Preventatorium at St. Agathe de Mont, 
Canada, and the work that the new insti- 
tution outlines is equally unique and 
promising. 

In most respects the American has 
surpassed the European crusade 
against tuberculosis in methods 
and results, but in the treatment 
of children a significant lack of 
interest has been shown in this 
country. Prior to the opening 
of the Preventorium in July 
there was only one regular hos- 
pital for the treatment of tuber- 
culous children in the entire 
United States—the Sea Breeze 
Hospital at Coney Island. At 
East Greenwich, R. I., a tempo- 
rary hospital for tuberculous 
children has been conducted dur- 
ing the summer months, but 
these hospitals are only for chil- 
dren afflicted with tuberculosis 
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of the joints and glands. Sev- 
eral institutions admit children, 
but aside from the institutions 
mentioned there was none solely 
for them. 
The Preventorium was made 
possible through the generosity 
of Nathan Straus, who turned 
over a controlling interest in the 
famous Lakewood Hotel and 
eight acres of grounds and build- 
ings surrounding it. The sum- 
mer work was begun on a small 
scale in the Grover Cleveland 
Cottage. The institution is well 
named a preventorium rather 
than a sanatorium, although ia 
reality it is both. Its plan is to 
take out of. their homes children in the 
earliest stages of tuberculosis, prefez- 
ably those from tuberculous families, 
and give them a wholesome environ- 
ment with fresh air, rest and good food 
until they are built up physically to 
resist the injurious effects of environ- 
ment on return to their homes. While 
the children are in the institution, ef- 
forts are made to instruct the parents 
at home concerning proper methods of 
the disposal of sputum, and in habits of 
cleanliness and hygienic living. The 
children, on their return home with in- 
creased physical resistance, are well pre- 
pared to withstand attacks of disease 
that would otherwise have proved fatal. 
The institution now has forty beds, 
but extensive repairs and improve- 
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ments will provide accommodations for 
400. All the children are at present 
housed in one cottage under the direc- 
tion of two matrons and a nurse. An 
instructor in manual training teaches the 
children to busy themselves with their 
hands while they are “taking the cure.” 
The work-shop has been endowed by 
Miss Dorothy Whitney through a gift of 
$100,000. Apart from this the institu- 
tion has no permanent endowment fund, 
and efforts are being made to raise one 
of a million dollars. 

The Preventorium works in co-opera- 
tion with the Association of Tuberculo- 
sis Clinics of New York through which 
most of its cases have been received. 
Dr. Alfred E. Hess of New York is 
medical director and among the consult- 
ing physicians are Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 
Dr. Hermann M. Biggs and Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater. -The officers of the institu- 
tion are Marcus M. Marks, president; 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Henry Phipps 
rand Isaac N. Seligman, vice-presidents ; 
Miss Dorothy Whitney, secretary, and 
Alexander S. Webb, Jr., treasurer. 

With one million school children in the 
United States dying needlessly from pre- 
ventable tuberculosis before they have 
reached the age of eighteen, and with 
$7,500,000 spent in the book education 
of such children, there surely is need for 
many more tuberculosis preventoria for 
children. 


THE INDIANA STATE 
CHARITIES CONFERENCE 


In attendance the Indiana State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction held 
in Columbus, October 23-26, was a rec- 
ord breaker. Marked by enthusiasm 
throughout, and with notable local inter- 
est and participation, it was chiefly sig- 
nificant, perhaps, in interpreting the 
new Indiana laws which have been on 
trial during the year. 

Mayor James Cochran in welcoming 
the delegates spoke of the conference as 
the first held in Indiana in a “dry town,” 
at the center of population of the United 
States. The badges carried a photograph 
of the monument which marks the center 
as designated by the tenth United States 
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census. The response of Prof. U. G. 
Weatherly of the Indiana State Uni- 
versity called attention to the increasing 
breadth of conferences beyond ‘the nar- 
row lines of “charities and correction,” 
and Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger in his 
presidential address, emphasized their 
value in awaking the people to social 
understanding. Setting forth the prob- 
lems for social workers he traced the 
broadening process. Like the comfort- 
ers of Job many still hold the theory that 
sin causes all suffering but the social 
worker soon gets beyond this belief when 
he assumes the standpoint of the sufferer. 
The suicides in the United States are 
due in large part to social maladjust- 
ments which are to be overcome by rea- 
sonable social control. One problem is 
to find a proper system of institutional 
care, but it is still more important to re- 
duce those mal-adjustments which re- 
move individuals from the ranks of inde- 
pendent citizens. to those of de- 
pendent wards. The persistence of mal- 
adjustment in an age of machinery and 
surplus is only explained by the inertia 
of social relationships. Altruism fails 
until it passes from the personal to the 
impersonal; until, for example, sym- 
pathy for the consumptive rises to effi- 
cient expression. The greatest need is 
vision to grasp the sufferer’s point of 
view ; to appreciate his need and to so- 
cialize the surplus. The man below the 
poverty line needs vision too, and only 
as the sweat shop, child labor, poor. 
homes and unjust conditions generally 
are overcome, will he be able to gain that 
vision. 

Hundreds were unable to gain admit- 
tance to the mass meeting Sunday after- 
noon to hear the address of Governor 
Thomas R. Marshall. After compli- 
menting the State Board of Charities on 
its efficiency and calling attention to the 
phenomenal success of Indiana hospi- 
tals, the governor hoped that the confer- 
ence would be instrumental in building 
up a public sentiment capable of recog- 
nizing in the criminal a sick man needing 
treatment for his own and society’s good. 

Cain’s cowardly refusal to admit that 
he was his brother’s keeper makes us all 
dodge the question, but “let no man in 
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Indiana, because he is not connected 
with a charity or philanthropy, say that 
he is not his brother’s keeper.” 

The “diffusive system” of handling 
children who are charges upon the state, 
though in use in Indiana, New York, II- 
linois and other states, was opposed by 
the governor. He holds that it defeats 
the purpose of child-saving institutions 
by actually increasing the number of de- 
pendent children. He showed that In- 
diana, in her forty-two publicly assisted 
orphanages, spends ten times as much 
in caring for children as Michigan with 
a centralized system. In fact but six per 
cent of the children in Indiana’s institu- 
tions are orphans; thirty-eight per cent 
have one parent living and fifty-six per 
cent have both parents. Cases have been 
found where parents had an agreement 
that their children be returned if they 
were in danger of being placed out by 
the State Board of Charities. One group 
of sixty dwindled to three when the 
board began the work of placing out. 

Governor Marshall’s parting message 
was to the church which seems, he said, 
quiescently to abandon to the state the 
shaping of moral questions, which it 
should itself determine. In answering 
his own query, ‘“Why does not the church 
appeal to young men,” he declared that 
it is because it does not get away from 
the fire insurance and sick benefit idea 
sufficiently to apply itself to the service 
of humanity. “Revise your creeds; take 
care of humanity and God will take care 
of you.” 

In the session on juvenile charities, 
over which Julia E. Work, superintend- 
ent of the training school at Plymouth, 
presided Prof. Charles R. Henderson 
of the University of Chicago showed the 
necessity of the conference interpreting 
child problems. For example, the work 
of a country boy with his father is dif- 
ferent from that of the city boy under a 
factory superintendent. Since we can 
repay our predecessors only by making 
posterity better, Dr. Henderson urged 
that we must try to stop the deterioration 
caused by child labor. Thoughtless ma- 
chines and factories cannot be responsi- 
ble; they, indeed, have made it more pos- 
sible to do without the labor of children. 
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But the owner of the machine is re- 
sponsible and the abuse continues, partly 
because the church has neglected to tram 
men in the fundainental principles of 
right and wrong. The immoral em- 
ployer should not be permitted to build 
a fortune out of children by taking them 
from school, nor should informed par- 
ents yield to the desire of their children 
to go to work. We should try, as fast as 
we can, to relate the school to the child’s 
ability to make a living. Poor people 
are often obliged to put their children to 
work. To prevent this England has seen 
the common sense of establishing a mini- 
mum wage. Accident and sickness are 
inevitable and America is behind all the 
nations in meeting them. “I appeal to 
Indiana,” said Dr. Henderson, “to study 
and enact legislation providing compen- 
sation for industrial accidents. Let the 
churches in all our cities find means to 
occupy boys and girls who are out of 
shop or school; let the playground, the 
club and the church rooms replace the 
saloon, which in many of the smaller 
towns is being abolished; for the child 
must not be robbed of opportunity for 
play, growth and development.” 

Judge John F. Lafollette of Portland 
traced the history of child-saving institu- 
tions in Indiana and Rev. Francis H. 
Gavisk of the State Board of Charities 
spoke briefly of the spirit of the White 
House conference on children and its 
conclusion that home life is the highest 
and finest fruit of civilization, of which 
children should not be deprived except 
through urgent need. 

At the county and township charities 
session, Amos W. Butler, president of 
the American Prison Association, intro- 
duced Dr. Charles R. Henderson, presi- 
dent of the International Prison Asso- 
ciation, who spoke of plans for the re- 
ception of the Prison Congress next year 
in Washington, aid discussed some of the 
newer penal laws which seek to protect 
society by changing its enemies into 
friends. “Now that we have established 
the juvenile court,” he said, “the next step 
is to save the children from the juvenile 
court. We must eliminate the bad stock 
by preventing its propagation, by im- 
proving living conditions, which in turn 
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depend upon better homes and better 
_ wages, insurance and education. 

Especial interest was manifest in an 
address by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows of 
New York. After recent study of In- 
diana’s prisons and reformatories, she 
spoke in high terms of the service ren- 
dered by the matrons of the women’s 
institutions. She suggested that the con- 
ference use its influence to see that when 
new buildings are needed they be built 
on the cottage plan, so that greater use 
may be made of the personal relation 
_ between the matrons and the inmates. 
She protested against the thirty-day sen- 
tence for women and against any sen- 
tence for women addicted to alcoholism, 
which requires a different treatment. 
She said that in Europe it is common 
remark that proper respect and obedi- 
ence are not taught to American children. 
This is one factor in causing criminality. 
A. M. Charman of Vigo County Farm 
dwelt anew on the old evil of the con- 
-tinued presence of many insane persons 
in jails and asylums for lack of other 
_ provision. 

Speaking of the experience of a poor 
farm superintendent, E. T. Funk of 
Porter County Poor Farm, Valparaiso, 
brought some timely wit and humor into 
the wind-up of a long program. He told 
of the inmates’ appointed tasks and their 
docile and cheerful compliance with 
regulations firmly enforced. Troubles 
are given consideration, however, and 
for those who mistakenly think they are 
ill he has a pellet concocted from milk, 
glycerine and sugar. Though neither 
harmful nor beneficial, it has, when taken 
every two hours till relief comes, pro- 
duced wonderful results and established 
a reputation for cures. For real illness 
there is a well supplied medicine chest, 
and both the superintendent and matron 
know how to use it and to diagnose a 
case so as to report it intelligently to 
the county physician. Mr. Funk amus- 
ingly described his combats with a hun- 
dred thousand bugs and vermin which 
he claimed to have vanquished in forty- 
eight hours. 

At the session on state charities, uni- 
form public accounting was discussed by 
A. Dougherty, chief of the new State 
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Board of Public Accountants. Forms 
have been worked out for uniform ac- 
counting by counties, townships, 9,437 
schools and many other institutions. 
The system is designed to prevent the 
unlawful expenditure of state moneys, 
and it will place much needed informa- 
tion regarding state funds and_ proper- 
ties in the hands of legislators. 

The warfare against tuberculosis oc- 
cupied a session as usual, there being 
a special interest in the talk by Dr. 
Henry Moore, president of the State 
Tuberculosis Commission. He told of 
the new state sanatorium being pushed 
to completion at Rockville. The Legis- 
lature made no appropriation for its 
maintenance and cannot do so till the 
next session, which does not come for 
ten months. Dr. Moore spoke of the 
urgent need of finding some persons 
who, by subscribing funds for tempo- 
rary maintenance, will benefit a number 
of patients waiting to enter the sana- 
torium. 

In the session on city charities, Prof. 
T. F. Moran of the Lafayette Associated 
Charities reiterated the value of organ- 
ized charity. Rev. S. C. Wickes of All 
Souls Church, Indianapolis, spoke on 
constructive philanthropy, and A. E. 
Corbin, secretary of the Evansville Asso- 
ciated Charities, of the use made of a 
farm recently given to that organization. 

At one of the meetings on juvenile 
charities, Judge George W. Stubbs of 
the Indianapolis Juvenile Court was ap- 
plauded for urging a larger use of pro- 
bation in Indiana. James L. Feiser of 
the truancy department at Indianapolis 
contended that the work of truant offi- 
cers would never be uniformly and well 
done until placed under the State Board 
of Charities. Announcement was made 
and invitation given for a conference in 
Cincinnati of judges and probation offi- 
cers from Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 
and the cities of St. Louis and Pittsburgh 
to consider the problems of juvenile 
courts. It will be held on the evenings 
of November 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

The Indiana child labor committee 
took advantage of the presence of many 
of its members at the conference. The 
first permanent officers are: Prof. U. G. 
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Weatherly, Bloomington, chairman; 
George A. Shidler, Marion, vice-chair- 
man; James. L. Fieser, Indianapolis, 


treasurer; Mrs. G. Lockwood, Indian- 
apolis, secretary. ; 

Secretary E. N. Clopper of the Ohio 
valley .states section of the National 
Child Labor Committee voiced the sen- 
timent, that more trades should be added 
to the eight in Indiana from which the 
labor of children less than fourteen 
years old is excluded. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITIES CONFERENCE 


The Massachusetts State Conference 
of Charities and Correction opened this 
year at the School for the Feeble Mind- 
ed in Waverly, where Superintendent 
Fernald conducted about 300 delegates 
around the grounds and later, in the 
auditorium, explained the work of his 
institution. All other sessions were held 
in Ford Hall, Boston, where the largest 
audiences in the history of the confer- 
ence listened to a well presented and, 
in some features, novel program. 

Zilpha D. Smith, the conference presi- 
dent, in the opening address said that 
public spirit may try ‘to reform the tar- 
iff, or to standardize milk and food, yet 
as the employes who would put these 
measures into effect deal not with hu- 
man lives but with material goods, such 
movements are not called charitable. 


Public spirit—call it benevoitence if you 
will—may equip playgrounds and social set- 
tlements, build schools, endow hospitals, 
guard prisons, but none of these deserves 
the name of charity until it serves as 
standing-room for men and women, whose 
interest in those they meet, playfellows, 
neighbors, pupils, patients, prisoners, what- 
ever they may be, is living and real to both 
Sides. The way to help lies in one of two 
directions. The first is to remove the ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of another’s 
using his own powers to maintain for him- 
self and his family at least the lowest stand- 
ard of living tolerated by the community. 
The other way is to remove from the 
struggle to attain this standard those who 
will never recover the capacity to reach and 
hold it for themselves. I believe that no 
remedy is thorough, no cure perfect, that 
does not in itself tend to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar ills. And also that in char- 
itable and social work no one succeeds in 
preventing anything, without finding that 
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remedies for present ills are necessary to 
that success. 


The president’s address was followed 
by a session under the auspices of the 
Committee on the Welfare of the Child 
in School and Home. The chairman, 
Joseph Lee of Boston, said that the school 
has. hitherto done much to. supplement 
the home by medical inspection, school 
nurses, outdoor classes and open ait 
rooms and that it has also taken over 
the playground and the industrial and 
domestic training that the home used 
to supply. This superseding of the 
home has been, he believes, in the main 
a benefit. The home was once the po- 
litical and industrial, as well as the do- 
mestic, unit; the head of the tribe had 
the power of peace and war; the father 
long preserved the power of life and 
death. It is not an evil, Mr. Lee said, 
that the state has taken over these func- 
tions, or that the factory has taken the 
place of domestic manufacture. 

Now has arisen the question of school 
feeding, to which those of us who still be- 
lieve in the home object, that if you take 
from the parents the physical support of 
their children you will eventually annihi- 
lave the home. And some of us believe that 
without the home there is no such thing as 
a healthy or normal child. Man, like the 
higher animals, is built around the home re- 
lation. The stomach, I believe, has been 
successfully removed from some individuals, 
but the successful removal of the home is 
a feat beyond our surgery. You cannot take 
out the home relation from a man and leave 
him quite alive. It is the more vital organ 
of the two. epee 
' The title of the paper of Mrs. Ellen 


-H. Richards, instructor in the chemical 


department of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, was Teaching the 
Lost Arts of Housekeeping. Mrs. Rich- 
ards said that unquestionably the school 
has drawn the interest of the child from 
the home, and consequently his sense of 
responsibility and relationship, devel- 
oped through daily co-operation in fam- 
ily life, has been lost. On the question 
of the school doing the work of the 
home in some particulars, Mrs. Richards 
said: 

I take it that the real question at the: root 
of the present ferment in school matters is: 


“Shall we begin to train for future parents?” 
The school should not usurp, and: is not de- 
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sirous of taking on the duties of the home. 
If the human race is not to become a hive 
of bees, devoid of responsibility, the school 
must show the youth how to make a home 
and to maintain it. 

The practical outcome of these beliefs will 
be that no girl is given a diploma until she 
can buy material for a day’s food at a 
given price, can prepare that food appetiz- 
ingly, clear away and dispose in a sanitary 
manner; until she can buy the material and 
make a dress and trim a hat and do up her 
own aprons and collars; until she can clean 
a room and air it and make a bed_ proper- 
ly; until she understands the essentials of 
Sanitation. 

These simple elementary principles of 
safe, daily living, the state has a right to 
demand of its citizens, and at present the 
public school is the court of judgment as to 
fitness for citizenship. 


Dr. George C. Badger, associate editor 
of Hygiene and Physical Education, and 
Miss Elizabeth P. Upjohn, superintend- 
ent of nurses of the Boston Consump- 
tives’ Hospital, called attention to the 
fact that the hospitals are caring for a 
_larger number of school children as a 
result of medical inspection, and that 
nurses by their visits to the homes have 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in per- 
suading parents to take their children for 
treatment. 

It may be that no great improvement 
can ibe made in home conditions until the 
present school children are parents, but 

~Miss Upjohn believes children are great 

teachers and some of the things they are 
learning from medical instruction must 
take root and grow in the homes. 

The committee on the results of child 
helping work was in charge of David F. 
Tilley. James E. Fee, superintendent of 
the Division of Minor Wards, State 
Board of Charity, in his paper entitled, 
Should Parents Be Compelled to ‘Con- 
tribute Towards the Support of Depend- 
ent, Neglected and Delinquent Children, 
said that if the theory that parents of 
dependent children should be asked to 
pay is sound, then there can be no doubt 
that parents of neglected children should 
be required to pay. He also felt that 
parents should be compelled to support 
delinquent children. A father thinks 
nothing of furnishing medical and sur- 
gical care for his sick child; why should 
he not confribute to his moral recovery. 

The session on social work with the 
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sick and convalescent, with Mrs. Alfred 
D. Sheffield as chairman, was divided 
into two parts: The Sick in Smali Towns 
and The Sick in Large Cities. Mr. 
Richards M. Bradley of Brookline thus 
summarized his paper on small towns: 

Suppose people got together with their 
neighbors, put business organization into 
the production of help in cases of sickness 
and organized an association for mutual 
neighborly -aid. They would establish an 
office that would know everybody in the 
neighborhood that needed any kind of aid in 
sickness; and one that also knew every 
kind of person that could do something in 
the way of aid. 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot, director of the 
Social Service Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, said that so- 
cial service has started in hospitals, both 
because of the decadence of drug treat- 
ment and the broader education of. the 
doctors. It always needs a confederate 
on the medical side, but is primarily a 
matter of such personal qualifications as 
all social workers need in any field. 
Some special training is needed in the 
knowledge of medical etiquette and of 
hospital routine. Dr. Cabot further 
stated that there must also be such ac- 
quaintance with physiology, hygiene, 
morbid psychology and sex, as forms a 
part of the essential equipment of all 
who would do effective social service. 

If one is to judge by the numbers 
in attendance, the session on hygiene of 
sex, with President Eliot as chairman, 
was by far the most important of the 
conference. The hall, holding 1,000, 
was packed. The audience, consisting 
of social workers, school teachers and 
clergymen from Boston and vicinity, as 
well as physicians and directors of 
charitable organizations, was intensely 
interested in the proceedings. Dr. Ab- 
ner Post of Boston read an_ excellent 
paper on the need of broader and better 
knowledge of the subject. His remarks 
were discussed from the business man’s 
point of view by Bernard J. Rothwell, 
vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and by Miss Lucy Wright of the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind. 

Some practical points in the psycholo- 
gy of sex were presented by G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark University. The 
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portion of the program dealing with the 
question of education was divided into 
three parts: How to Reach the Boys, by 
the medical adviser of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Marshall H. Bailey; How 
to Reach the Girls, by Miss Maud F. 
Miner, probation officer of the Night 
Court, New. York city, and How to 
Reach ‘the Parents, by Dr. Francis D. 
Donoghue of the Boston Bath Depart- 
ment. In closing the session Dr. Eliot 
said : 


I am sure you are persuaded, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the evil brought to your at- 
tention to-night is the product of the strong- 
est instincts and passions in the human 
race,—the product of which exists in order 
to secure the perpetuity of the race. Shall 
we not say in closing, that the control of 
these strong instincts and passions must 
come through sentiments of equal force, 
that they must come through the most pow- 
erful sentiments in control of human action, 
through love, and hope, and good will? 


To the committee on drunkenness, 
with Robert A. Woods, trustee of the 
Foxboro State Hospital, as chairman, 
two sessions were given, the one in the 
morning treating the subject from the 
educational and preventive side, and an- 
other in the afternoon the care of inebri- 
ates. The first paper by Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker president of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, was a world sur- 
vey of the temperance problem. This 
was followed by a report of the inter- 
national congress on alcoholism by Miss 
Cora F. Stoddard, who stated that all 
nations have adopted definite plans for 
educating the public on social methods 
of prevention and that America has led 
the way. Rev. Maurice J. O’Connor, 
director of the Catholic Church Tem- 
perance Societies, Boston, showed how 
these societies were acting as preventive 
agencies. Edwin Mulready, executive 
officer of the Massachusetts Probation 
Commission, said that sixty per cent of 
all arrests in the state were for drunken- 
ness. He described how the probation 
officer endeavors to adjust the man in his 
charge to the community and by friendly 
oversight to help him resist temptation. 
Dr. Irwin H. Neff, superintendent of 
the Foxboro State Hospital, told of the 
work of the institution, expressing the 
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belief that such a hospital “should re- 
ceive and treat exclusively the cases 
likely to be benefited,” and that it should 
be considered as an educational center. 
The last paper was read by Bailey B. 
Burritt, assistant secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, New York, 
on a custodial colony for more advanced 
cases of inebriety. Mr. Burritt said in 
part: 


There are two classes of inebriates, the 
curable and the incurable. . A curable case 
should be cared for as a preventive measure 
and restored to usefulness before it be- 
comes incurable. The incurable case, on 
the other hand, is already being cared for 
by the state, the municipality or by private 
philanthropy in police stations, city prisons 
and workhouses. The cost of repeated 
arrest, trial, commitment, and care, is equal 
to the necessary cost of caring for them in a 
colony in healthful, wholesome surroundings 
where they can be isolated from alcohol. A 
constructive plan for the whole problem of 
the treatment of public intoxication should 
include: 

1. An adequate system of identification, to 
determine whether the man is an occasional 
or a habitual offender. 

2. A graded series of remedies which 
would aim to treat each grade of offenders 
in a way best adapted to their needs, and 
which would also serve to separate hard- 
ened and confirmed cases from incipient and 
hopeful cases. 

3. Increased probationary oversight in all 
cases which offer hope of improvement 
thereby. 

4. Provision for commitment of chronic 
drunkards upon proper medical certification 
without the necessity of being arrested and 
haled before a court. 

5. Farm colonies for habitual alcoholism, 
where the inmates shall be required to 
work. 


At a business meeting the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, David F. Tilley, president 
of Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Bos- 
ton; vice presidents, G. Stanley Hall, 
president, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.; Seymour H. Stone, general sec- 
retary Boston Children’s Friend Society ; 
Mrs. Alfred D. Sheffield, member State 
Board of Charity, Cambridge ; secretary, 
Alexander M. Wilson, secretary Boston 
Association for the Relief and Control 
of Tuberculosis; treasurer, Lehman 
Pickert, president Federation of Jewish 
Charities, Boston; executive committee, 
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William S. Bamford, Brockton; Miss 
Esther. G. Barrows, Boston ; Miss Mary 
L. Birtwell, Cambridge ; Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Boston: Edward, H. Chandler, 
Boston ; Thomas Chew, Fall River ; Miss 
Frances G. Curtis, Manchester ; Henry 
ere urs: Worcester; Rev, J, ie Don- 
nelly, Fitchburg; James. P. Doran, New 
Bedford; Winslow H. Edwards, East- 
hampton ; Miss C. O. Emmerton, Salem; 
Edward T. Esty, Worcester; -Mrs. Jus- 
tice Ewing, Fitchburg; Miss Emma R. 
Hall, New Bedford; Miss Alice L. Hig- 
gins, Boston; Miss Isabel F. Hyams, 
Boston; John J. Kelley, Boston; James 
McMurray, Boston; William H. Pear, 
Boston; Dr. William R. Woodbury, 
Boston. 


THE NEW YORK STATE 
CONFERENCE AT ALBANY 


The Tenth New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction will 
meet in Albany, November 16 to 18. 
The opening meeting on Tuesday even- 
ing will be given over to the addresses 
of welcome and to the president’s, ad- 
dress by Mornay Williams. On Wednes- 
day morning the report on the committee 
of public institutions will be read by 
Eugene H. Howard, superintendent of 
the Rochester State Hospital. The aft- 
ernoon session will be devoted to the 
committee on the care and relief of the 
poor in their homes. The committee 
report will be read by Morris D. Wald- 
man, manager of the United Hebrew 
' Charities of New York. Papers will be 
presented on child desertion, and the 
prevention of pulmonary tuberculosis 
among children. 

In the evening, George B. Robinson, 
president of the New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory, will read the report of the com- 
mittee on the care of children. Mrs. 
A. Winsor Allen of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York State Training 
School for Girls at Hudson, will speak 
on former failure and present success in 
the institutional training of girls.. The 
scope and limitations of the boarding-out 
method will be discussed by Samuel D. 
Levy, vice-president of the Hebrew Shel- 
tering Guardian Society, and the discus- 
sion will be opened by James C. Mc- 
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Inerney, judge of the Court of Special 
Sessions, New York. 

The committee on social insurance 
under the chairmanship. of Lee K. 
Frankel, will have charge of the Thurs- 
day morning meeting. Aside from the 
committee report, papers will be read by 
Miles M. Dawson on the social signifi- 
cance and utility of insurance and_ by 
Dr. R. Brodsky on the social and eco- 
nomical aspects of fraternal insurance. 
These papers will be discussed by Dr. 
Oscar S. Rogers, medical inspector of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany and C. H. Robinson, secretary- 
treasurer of the Associated Fraternities 
of America. 

On Thursday afternoon the new com- 
mittee on co-ordinating legislation under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Frank A. Fet- 
ter of Cornell University, will have 
charge of the session. Homer Folks will 
speak on some financial problems in our 
state institutions, and O. F. Lewis of the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York city; will read a paper on the pos- 
sible co-ordination of state penal insti- 
tutions. The discussion will be opened 
by Francis C. Huntington of the State 
Prison Commission. 

The committee on public health includ- 
ing the prevention of tuberculosis, will 
have charge of the final meeting of the 
conference. Robert W. Hebberd, com- 
missioner of public charities of New 
York, will read the committee report. 
Benjamin C. Marsh of the Committee 
on Congestion of Population will speak 
on the public health as affected by con- 
gestion and Dr. Walter Sands Mills of 
the Tuberculosis Infirmary of the Met- 
ropolitan Hospital in New York, will 
read a paper on the fight against tuber- 
culosis. These papers will be discussed 
by Bently B. Bennett of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association and Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland of the Homeopathic Medical 
College of New York City. 

The committee on exhibits announces 
some new features of particular interest. 
There will be a demonstration of the 
Bertillon system of identification by 
Captain James H. Parker of the State 
Department of Prisons. The Depart- 
ment of Psychological Research of the 
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New Jersey Training School for Ieeble 
Minded Boys and Girls, will have an ex- 
hibit, and a teacher from one of the 
state prisons will explain the school work 
done in those institutions. The exhibits 
at the New York state conferences have 
for two years past proved one of the 
most interesting and valuable parts of the 
meetings. 


STRIKE OF THE LADY 
SHIRTWAIST MAKERS 


The strike of two hundred women em- 
ployes of the Triangle Waist Com- 
pany of New York has been going on 
for several weeks according to the most 
approved strike methods. The manage- 
ment of the company has tried to “pro- 
tect its rights’ against these girls by 
calling into commission a regiment of 
police, plain-clothes detectives and other 
burly men who, the girls declare, are 
nothing more than neighborhood thugs, 
sufficient in number’to handle a general 
industrial disturbance, quite willing to 
strike women and to hustle them off to 
court on flimsy pretexts. The strikers 
declare that the management has brought 
pressure to bear upon the employes to 
prevent their forming a union, discrim- 
inating against union members by giving 
them less well-paid positions and dis- 
missing them for slight reasons. Several 
months ago the manager broke up a pre- 
liminary strike by forming a benefit so- 
ciety. Now, grown wiser through losing 
the first struggle and with a better or- 
ganized union, the girls are putting up a 
determined fight. 

Picketing, that is placing on guard 
in front of the factory members oi 
the union who talk to “scabs,” tell them 
about the strike and try to persuade 
them to join it and the union, has long 
been upheld by the courts of New York 
state as a lawful practice when conduct- 
ed in an orderly manner. The Triangle 
Waist Company girls have been entirely 
orderly, but police interference has made 
them appear otherwise. The officers 
break in upon any who are talking to- 
gether, men loafing about in the employ 
of the company have insulted the girls, 
and the least resistance or answering 
back by the women is made excuse for a 
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prompt arrest. Unfair treatment has not 
stopped there, for in court the judges 
have railroaded, through a whole batch 
of girls at a time without so much as a 
hearing. 

A somewhat different aspect was put 
upon the matter and a vast amount of 
publicity in behalf of the girls secured, 
by the entrance into the field of the 
Women’s Trade Union League and other 
interested people, largely women settle- 
ment workers, which resulted in the ar- 
rest of their president, Miss Mary Dreier 
of Brooklyn. These volunteer workers 
have formed themselves into an organ- 
ized patrol, six or eight of whom place 
themselves in front of the shop at open- 
ing and closing time, looking after the 
rights of the girls and going to court 
as witnesses with strikers who are ar- 
rested. Miss Dreier was discharged 
upon arrival at the nearest station house, 
and the police attitude toward the 
women was deliciously revealed when 
the officer in charge upbraided her for 
not having told him that she was “the 
rich working girls’ friend,’ had he 
known .which, of course, he would not 
have arrested her. One member of the 
Women’s Trade Union League who was 
arrested and fined has appealed her case, 
and the trial in some higher tribunal than 
the Jefferson Market Police Court is 
awaited with interest by all the women 
concerned. 

The Triangle Waist Company manu- 
factures fine waists and uses skilled 
workers. The striking girls claim that 
the hands put in their places are inex- 
perienced, in which fact they see hope of 
an early break of the strike or of entire 
transfer of the business to other plants 
owned by the same company. Should 
the latter be done the union declares it 
will call a general strike. ) 


DENNIS McCARTHY 
FOR FISCAL SUPERVISOR 


Governor Hughes has again demon- 
strated his sincere interest in the well- 
being of the New York state charitable 
institutions by the appointment of Dennis 
McCarthy as fiscal supervisor of state 
charities. This position was established 
in 1902 as a less radical measure than 
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-abolishing the boards of managers of in- 
‘stitutions, which was urged by Governor 
Odell. Most of the powers conferred 
upon the fiscal supervisor had up to that 
time been exercised by a bureau in the 
office of the state comptroller. There 
was a decided advantage in transferring 
these powers from a.subordinate bureau 
in the comptroller’s office to an independ- 
ent state official, receiving an adequate 
salary, and clearly charged with this im- 
portant responsibility. ‘The first incom- 
bent, Mr. Bender, had had no experience 
or ‘acquaintance with the institutions 
whose financial control was placed in his 
hands. He was, however, intimately 
acquainted with the workings of the re- 
publican organization of Albany city and 
county. It is to be said to Mr. Bender’s 
credit that he was an apt pupil, that he 
demonstrated very considerable business 
capacity, and that he gained the confi- 
dence and approval of a number of the 
superintendents of state institutions. 

His successor, Mr. Bissell, selected by 
Governor Hughes, was also a citizen of 
Albany. He had held important public 
offices there, and was a highly respected 
citizen, but he had had no experience in 
this special line, and had to be educated, 
so to speak, at the expense of a good deal 
of effort, patience, and nervous energy 
on the part of the superintendents. He 
died suddenly last summer. 

Mr. McCarthy, the third incumbent, 
has had plenty of business training. For 
many years he was a prominent merchant 
in Syracuse; he has been a ‘director of 
the First National Bank of Syracuse for 
thirty years; for many years a trustee of 
the Syracuse Savings Bank; and has 
served a term as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In. recent years his 
activities have been largely those of un- 
remunerated effort for the amelioration 
of the condition of the wards of the state. 
He was appointed a member of the State 
Board of Charities in 1899 by Governor 
Roosevelt, and reappointed by Governor 
Hughes in 1907. In 1903 he secured the 
passage of the amendment to the proba- 
tion law of the state, making probation 
applicable to juveniles as well as to 
adults. In 1905 he was appointed by 
Governor Higgins a member of the com- 
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mission to inquire into the operation of 
the probation system. In 1907 he was 
designated by the State Board of Chari- 
ties as a member of ithe present State 
Probation Commission. He served as 
chairman of the Commission to: Select a 
Site for the New York State Training 
School for Boys whose report was re- 
viewed in THE Survey for October 30. 
He has served as a member of the State 
Charities Aid Association’s Committee 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, which 
has carried on an exceedingly effective 
campaign throughout the state and as a 
member of the State Board of Charities 
he served on several committees of in- 
vestigation of particular institutions, thus 
gaining an intimate knowledge of their 
working and needs. 

It is evident from Mr. McCarthy’: 
record that his conception of the office 
will not be narrow; that he will not con- 
fuse economy with low prices; that he 
will not lose sight of the purposes for 
which the institutions weré established, 
and of the all important question as to 
whether they are fulfilling those pur- 
poses; that the superintendents of state 
institutions can count on a quick under- 
standing of their needs and. their just 
requirements; and that every employe 
and every inmate may rest assured that 
the office of fiscal supervisor is filled by 
one who will not countenance economy 
at the sacrifice of well-being. 


PRESIDENT’S HOMES COM- 
MISSION’S REPORT 


FREDERIC ALMY 


Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


In the discussion of the conservation 
of national resources which was stimu- 
lated by President Roosevelt, national 
health and national child life are now be- 
ginning to reccive due attention. The 
working man has no asset to compare 
with his health except perhaps his chil- 
dren. The President’s Homes Commis- 
sion does not equal in popular interest his 
Children’s Commission, and in part is 
limited in its inquiry to Washington, but 
the splendid work done by the men he 
put in charge has made it one more 
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monument to Mr. Roosevelt’s indefati- 
gable social service. The work of this 
commission is introduced in Senate 
Document 599 (December 17, 1908) and 
reported in full in Senate Document 644 
(January 8, 1909). It is published also 
by the President’s Homes Commission in 
three separate volumes: on Alley Houses 
in Washington by W. H. Baldwin, on 
Industrial and Personal Hygiene by Dr. 
George M. Kober, and on Social Better- 
ment, also by Dr. Kober. 

The Homes Commission was formed 
at the suggestion of James Bronson 
Reynolds contained in his report to 
President Roosevelt, who had appoint- 
ed him a special commissioner to investi- 
gate social conditions in the city of Wash- 
ington and make “definite, practical rec- 
ommendations,” “measured by the high- 
est standards of administration in this 
country and elsewhere.” Mr. Reynolds 
was made a member of the commission, 
with Dr. George M. Sternberg as chair- 
man and Charles F. Weller as secretary. 
The commission subdivided its work, and 
made several reports, of which the most 
interesting is that of Dr. Kober on In- 
dustrial and Personal Hygiene and Social 
Betterment. Dr. Kober brought to the 
commission a ripe experience in both 
social and medical fields and a public- 
spirited devotion which show plainly 


throughout the book and give to it a 


fine flavor of difficult tasks enthusias- 
tically performed which is seldom found 
in official documents. 

This report speaks of the president’s 
desire that “the national government 
should be a model employer,” and says 
that “it is clearly the duty of the federal 
government to establish and adopt a 
standard of industrial hygiene for all the 
government workshops.” “The general 
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government is not in a position to legis- . 
late for the states, but it can at least 
enact a model labor and factory law for 
the. District of Columbia and all the work- 
shops connected with the army and navy 
arsenals,” etc. The report advocates in- 
dustrial insurance under the German sys- 
tem. It criticises the United States cen- 
sus of 1900 and says that we shall have 
no reliable occupation mortality statistics 
until greater attention is given this sub- 
ject by health officials and the census bu- 
reau. “In Europe a most marked reduc- 
tion in morbidity and mortality has taken 
place during the past ten years, coinci- 
dent with the enforcement of preventive 
measures. The number of cases of lead 
poisoning in England where report is 
compulsory has been reduced from 1,278 
cases in 1898, to 592 cases in 1905.” 

There is much matter of importance to 
tuberculosis associations, including a de- 
tailed study of many industries involv- 
ing exposure to irritating, infective or 
poisonous dust or vapors, and other un- 
wholesome or dangerous occupations, 
with suggestions for remedies and safe- 
guards. 

The exhaustive report on Social Bet- 
terment ranges from the care of the 
teeth and ears, sexual diseases and food 
values, to discussions of the tobacco, al- 
cohol and drug habits, and the standard 
of living. All told, there is a mass of 
useful information, in popular form, 
which will have great educative value if 
widely distributed. 

This report was denounced by Sena- 
tor Tillman and some socialist news- 
papers as “shockingly nasty,” but without 
the least cause. The report calls a spade 
a spade but it is in all parts not only de- 
cent but dignified. Only a nasty or biased 
mind could find it unclean. 
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CESARE LOMBROSO 


1836-1909 
FELICE FERRERO 


Many years ago, Professor Lombroso 
gave me for my own use an old Greek- 
Latin dictionary. The ancient volume, 
which must have lain long on a shelf be- 
fore it came to me, is in itsélf an inter- 
esting document; all its yellowing fly- 
leaves are covered with notes on all kinds 
of subjects in the minute and almost 
indecipherable handwriting of the pro- 
fessor: but its most interesting feature is 
a ragged piece of old hand-made paper, 
which I found among its pages and kept 
with the dictionary with the donor’s con- 
sent. The scrap, torn and dirty, designed 
to be the frontispiece of a prospective 
book, which the professor im fieri never 
wrote, dates from 1850, and belongs, 
therefore, to the earliest part of Lom- 
broso’s life. Notes on Greek and Latin, 
and school items are scattered over it. 
Three quotations written on it in heavy 
black lines and prominently placed serve 
better than anything else I know to pre- 
sent the man through the whole of his 
long career: 


IN MOTU OMNIA. 


He who diffuses for the first an idea in 


the world sows an immortal germ. 
(From Chasles, Htude sur VAntiquité) 


Wie Alles sich zum Ganzen webt 
Hin in dem andern wirkt und _ lebt. 
(From Goethe’s Faust). 


Extraordinarily active, eager for the 
new—sometimes to the point of reckless- 
ness—as many-sided as a man can be, 
always striving to build his works into 
complete theories and systems: such was 
Cesare Lombroso. 

His mind was unusually precocious. 
The above-mentioned document, on 
which we find references to Greek, Latin, 
French and German authors, was writ- 
ten when he was fourteen years old. The 
vastness of his classical culture, although 
only a side issue in his life, was to be 
envied by many a specialist. 

From the classical studies which 
formed the mental food of his first youth, 
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his mind turned ‘toward science and he 
became a physician. The great stir 
caused by the appearance of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species made upon him a most 
decided impression. In the violent po- 
lemics that followed the publication, the 
young physician, it is needless to say, 
sided at once with the revolutionary Eng- 
lish scientist. In 1862, the chair of legal 
medicine in the University of Pavia was 
given him, and there began the researches 
that led to the establishment of his great 
work, 

The accidental observation of some ana- 
tomical anomalies in the skull of a mur- 
derer led him to suppose that such anom- 
alies could have something to do with the 
criminality of man. Investigation re- 
vealed the fact that many criminals show 
anatomical anomalies in the skull and in 
the structure of the brain that strikingly 
resemble the normal anatomical features 
of the same parts of animals and lower 
orders of men. From these facts, Lom- 
broso was brought to proclaim the exist- 
ence of a kind of subspecies of man, the 
“man criminal’—an atavic survival of 
the primitive brute man, and of the per- 


‘petuation of the type through heredity. 


The incessant experimental work carried 
on by Lombroso and his disciples, first in 
Pavia, then in Turin, where an immense 
amount of material for the study of crim- 
inal anatomy, physiology, psychology and 
statistics thas been gathered, brought 
about modifications and at the same time 
an extension of the theory. Criminality 
was brought into connection with epi- 
lepsy, and recognized as a form of in- 
sanity, the origin of which is of organic 
anatomical nature: a temporary or per- 
manent disappearance of control by the 
will, which in its turn, is due to causes 
independent of the individual. Although 
this theory, which considers criminals 
like insane persons, has not radically in- 
fluenced the current system of penalty 


and repression, its followers are very 


numerous and its influence on modern 
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criminology is notably strong... ‘The new 
science, Lombroso’s creation, the scope of 
which is to study the criminal man,, has 
become “criminal anthropology.” 

Although criminal anthropology was 
Lombroso’s chief work, it was by no 
means his only one. His researches on 
the man of genius, whom he considered 
also as a structurally abnormal individu- 
al; his researches on idiocy; his inves- 
tigation of pellagra, which resulted in the 
discovery of the cause and cure of that 
most dreaded form of insanity, endemic 
to the valley of the Po and due to ithe 
use of fermented and unsalted corn meal, 
are all as important scientifically as his 
criminological studies. 

Lombroso was a little man, hardly five 
feet in height ; modest, almost shrinking ; 
a steady friend and generous beyond any 
point of practicality. Possibly his 
warmth of heart and his openness of 
hand, aided, perhaps, by the conversion 
to socialism of his best pupil and inter- 
preter, Enrico Ferri, led him of late years 
to become a socialist. This change in 
Lombroso discontinued the bestowal of 
official honors which he had been receiy- 
ing, and he was consequently never called 
to a seat in the Senate, as are most emi- 
nent scientists in Italy. It did not dimin- 
ish, however, the consideration of the 
world for him, as was evident three years 
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ago on the, occasion. of his seventieth an- 
fliversary, when a great jubilee was held, 
to which representatives from all civilized 
countries gathered to do him honor with 
friends and family in Turin, the happy 
crowning of a long and successful career. 

Lombroso has been unfavorably criti- 
cized and sometimes even jeered at be- 
cause of his experimenting with spiritu- 
alism; but this attitude toward him and 
spiritualism, especially on the part of 
men of science, is, to say the least, unfair. 
The progress of science is founded on 
its readiness to attack any problem with- 
out fear—exactly what Lombroso did 
with spiritualism. There were some facts 
to be studied, and the tried to gather as 
many experimental data as he could, this 
being the first step toward any construc- 
tive scientific work. Personally I am 
not interested in spiritualism, but to deny 
facts that one does not know, or to deride 
a man because he tries to see whether 
there is something in what is often re- 
garded as tricksters’ conjuring, is to be- 
tray intolerance and dogmatism. The 
fearlessness with which Lombroso 
braved the storm of ridicule in this, as 
in other things, is only another proof 
of his ardent desire for new truth wher- 
ever it might be found. To the last he 
served science to the best of his ability 
and with all his heart. 


CHILDREN’S STREET GAMES 


PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


RECTOR CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION. NEW YORK 


Several years ago, when I was a mem- 
ber of a New England school committee, 
I had occasion to notice the street games 
of children. With the sports of the boys 
I was, of course, familiar, and could dim- 
ly recall a remote past when I had been 
pressed into service for “London Bridge” 
and “Sally Water.” But when, as “a 
school committeeman,’ I observed the 
ring games of children, I was dismayed 
at their doggerel, their inanity, their vul- 
garity. These characteristics, I thought, 
might be local. Accordingly, I collected 
the games that the school children liked 
best to. play from two or three cities. 


Afterwards, I discovered a volume called 
Games and Songs of American Children, 
which contained many more plays than 
I had collected and gave a historical ac- 
count of them. Their lineage, in some 
cases, confirmed and explained my dis- 
like. 

I have put together my findings in the 
matter, hoping to prove to parents, teach- 
ers and school boards that the street 
games of children undermine the influ- 
ence of the schoolroom. This could be 
stopped if children up to the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen had instruction in prop- 
er games, and supervision at their play. 
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“One may best judge of men,” said 
Coleridge, “by their pleasures—man s 
pleasures—children, books, friends, na- 
ture, the muses,—Oh! these deceive not.” 
The same may be said of children’s 
pleasures, which not only disclose their 
tastes and preferences, but have besides 
a formative influence on the mind and 
character. The vagrant street games 
should be abandoned in order to repress 
the inferior side of a child’s nature, and 
to prevent a superior child from re- 
ceiving, through the unnoticed game, an 
evil training. 

Although the educational value of play 
is a commonplace, let us glance at the 
substantial authority that underlies the 
theory. Philosophers from the time of 
Plato have thought that a child could best 
be taught when study had the form of 
play. The Latin word for school and 
sport was the same—ludus. Froebel’s 
kindergarten originated with the idea that 
the spontaneous education of childhood 
was derived from its games, and conse- 
quently, in order to develop a perfect 
educational system, that childish sports 
must be -systematized and developed. 
The correctness of this theory has been 
demonstrated by the success of the kin- 
dergarten system and kindred methods 
of teaching. Stanley Hall says: 


Play exercises many atavistic and rudi- 
mentary functions, a number of which will 
abort before maturity, but which live them- 
selves out in play like the tadpole’s tail that 
must be both developed and used as a stim- 
ulus to the growth of legs which will other- 
wise never mature. ... The best index and 
guide to the stated activities of adults in past 
ages is found in the instinctive, untaught and 
non-imitative plays of children which are 
the most spontaneous and exact expressions 
of their motor needs. In play every form 
and movement is instinct with heredity— 
this is why the heart of youth goes out 
into play as into nothing else, as if in it 
men remembered a lost paradise. This is 
why, unlike gymnastics, play has as much 
soul as body, and also why it so makes for 
unity of body and soul that the proverb, 
“Man is whole only when he plays”, suggests 
that the purest days are those that enlist 
both alike.... Thus understood, play is 
the ideal type of exercise for the young, 
most favorable for growth and most self-reg- 
ulating in both kind and amount. 


If a young man were asked to name 
18tanley Hall, Adolescence, vol. I, p. 202, 203. 
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the leading influence of his early life, he 
would be more likely to recall the mould- 
ing power of sports than of lesson and 
teachers. The training of the eye and 
hand, the compulsion of self-restraint and 
of honesty, the sense of fellowship which 
proceeds from such boys’ sports as mar- 
bles, tops, prisoners’ base, not to speak 
of baseball and football, have 2 greater 
effect upon character than the first 
studies of childhood. 

What games do children play? Their 
games are partly imitations of what they 
see around them, but are largely tradi- 
tional, handed down from generation to 
generation. Children play school by the 
hour and some I have known to play 
church—one holding forth as preacher 
to his companions, seated about as con- 
gregation. Walter Pater, when a boy, 
liked to play at being bishop. Italian 
children make pretty processions like 
those they watch in church functions on 
holy days. St. Theresa, when a child, 
played at being a nun. Spanish boys of 
today play at bull-fighting. American 
boys can be seen, in city slums and in 
village streets, playing at “drunken-man,” 
reeling to and fro, falling helplessly upon 
the sidewalk and being carried off by 
companions who assume the role of po- 
licemen. Nietzsche, as school boy at 
Naumberg, loved to play at tournament 
and the game of chivalry and military 
games. 

A friend of mine once visited a famous 
yacht builder in Narragansett Bay. As 
he approached the house, he discovered 
to his horror that the small children of 
the family were on the roof of the house 
playing at a game which he learned after- 
ward they called “launching the ship.” 
It consisted in letting down the baby in a 
basket from a skylight to the eves of 
the house and pulling it back again. 
This was the version, rendered by adven- 
turous children, of a sight very familiar 
and dear to them, the launching of yachts 
from their father’s shipyard. 

The following paragraph was cut from 
the New York Tribune: 


Lockport, New York, July 2, 1906.—Lewis 
Jordey, seven years old, was hanged to death 
by several playmates last night at Barkers, 


’ nine miles north of this city. The children, 
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who were playing hangman, placed a rope 
around the neck of Jordey who stood on a 
box, and then tied the rope to the limb of 
a tree. The box was kicked out from under 
the boy. His struggles frightened his play- 
mates and they ran away. An adult hap- 
pened on the scene and cut the rope. He 
was unconscious and before medical atten- 
tion could be summoned was dead. 


Many children, however, neither have 
inventiveness or imitativeness, nor do 
they receive games handed down by tra- 
dition. Miss Octavia Hill found among 
the London poor that the children did 
not play games, because they knew none 
to play. A recent writer about the social 
life of Jerusalem mentioned the absence 
of games among the young girls of that 
city. Undoubtedly the same thing is true 
of many parts of the world. 

The games played by children not yet 
in their teens divide themselves easily 
into those for girls and those for boys. 
While girls and boys, under some cir- 
cumstances, have plays in common, yet in 
‘general boys play tops or marbles or base- 
ball, and the girls play ring games ac- 
companied by verses which they sing. 
This difference between boys and girls 
appears to be in favor of a greater indi- 
vidualism on the part of the boy, and a 
collectiveness on the part of the girl. His 
games are competitive, boy against boy 
or side against side. Her games are 
mostly in unison—impossible without a 
group where all take an equal interest and 
uncompetitive share. While the games 
of boys are fewer than they need to be, 
and could be very much enlarged by a 
little inventiveness and a little borrowing 
by one nation from another, they are, on 
the whole, valuable and manly. The 
games for girls, however, are for the most 
part miserable and ought to be changed. 

Many of the games of young girls are 
not only bad in themselves, but they em- 
ploy the truest method of study, wiz., 
repetition and review, more enthusiastic- 
ally in the street sport than in the school 
study. Memory in childhood is ready 
to receive and tenacious to hold. The 
endless repetition of doggerel, which ac- 
companies the playing of games morn- 
ing, noon, and night, grafts vulgarities 
into plastic minds with greater force than 
teachers can inculcate culture. The ama- 
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tory chorus is a characteristic of these 
games, many of which are love games, 
pure and simple. Games that permit chil- 
dren to show affection for each other 
have, no doubt, a commendable side, but 
the character of the sentiment is so often 
silly that on the whole the mind of the 
child receives false ideas about human re- 
lationships, or it is directed at too early 
an age to thoughts and feelings which it 
should know nothing about. 


Water, water, wild flowers, 
Growing up so high. 

We are all young ladies, 
And we are sure to die, 
Excepting 
She is so fond of flowers, 

Fie! fie! fie! for shame! 

Turn your back and tell your beau’s name. 


ee ey 


The vulgarity of these games is very 
marked. The opening lines of one game 
are as follows: 

Come all you young men in your evil ways, 

And sow your wild oats in your youthful 
days. 

This version is from Virginia, but the 

New York and New England variation 

is hardly superior: 


Come all you old maids in your sinful ways. 


What would the woman suffragists say 

of this street lesson? 

When I was a young lady, ’twas this way 
and that way. 

The words accompanied by a coquettish 

arm motion. 

When I was a woman, etc., ‘twas this way 
and that way. 

The words accompanied by scrubbing 

gestures. 

When I was an old lady, etc., twas this way 
and that way. 

All make as if to take snuff. 

Marriage is treated most. cavalierly. 
In the games described above, the ges- 
tures imagined to be appropriate for these 
words: 


When I was married it was this way and 
that way, 


were those of rudeness, contempt and 
violence. 

Longfellow, Bryant and Tennyson in 
the school sessions are replaced by name- 
less rhymsters out of school. The verses 
below which sound like echoes from a 
sailors’ boarding house are specimens: 
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(Ring with girl in center.) 
Jack-a-needle, Jack-a-needle, 
I sew with my needle, 
And when I get married 
This sample I’ll shew. 
T’ll go into the “garding,” 
And stay there ’till morning, 
And whistle to Katie, 
Dear Katie, come near. 


Last night when we parted 
I felt broken hearted. 
Take an arm, my dear, 
Take an arm, my dear, 
Take an arm, my dear, 
Farewell! 


Here stand up two fine ladies, lads, 

Who they are I do not know. 

If they wish to wed or marry, 

Let them answer yes or no. 

Now they’re joined in love and friendship, 
Love and serve them while you're here, 
Hug and kiss and say you love them, 

As long as they remain your dears. 


The needle’s eye it doth comply; 

It carries the tape so true. 

It has caught many a smiling lass, 
And now it has caught you. 

Oh! she dresses so neat, 

And kisses so sweet; 

We do intend before we part, 

To see this couple meet. 


One objection to most imitative games 
is that they do not give a picture of life 
today, but are inherited from other 
times, when they were representative 
and had spontaneous existence. 

The life of other days described in 
some of the games was undoubtedly less 
refined in outward expression, if not 
essentially coarser than that of today. 
“That relic of pagan days, Hallowe’en,” 
says Roos, “from the serious concerns of 
men, has become the glee of prankish 
children, and in ‘Eeny-meeny-miny-mo,’ 
of the playground, lives on some incanta- 
tion that once made spirits obey and men 
tremble.”’2 

The forms of things endure long after 
their ideas are dead ceremonies, dramatic 
presentments of life. So it is with 
games, the spirit and meaning of some 
old-time pomp, ceremony, or high amuse- 
ment has died and the thin forms—like 
ghosts—still haunt the world and get a 
sort of second life at the hands of the 
young and ignorant. 

Moreover, a large number of. games 

1 Social Psychology, page 143. 
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played now by little children were in- 
vented for, and originally played by 
young people in their teens or much 
older. Tag was a favorite game with the 
maids of honor in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time; while young men and maidens of 
Old England reveled in the round and 
kissing games that now are relegated to 
the nursery. Think of children from 
four to twelve years of age, playing 
games devised originally for the sportive 
cavaliers, who sat on the stage of Shakes- 
peare’s theater, or who spoke their minds 
in the coarse conversation of the plays 
of the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Stanley Hall’s panegyric of the in- 
stinctive plays of children is somewhat 
theoretical. I do not know what an “in- 
stinctive, untaught and non-imitative 
play” is. Children love self-created the- 
atrics and cast themselves for all sorts of 
imaginary roles. But the plays that we 
see in our streets are taught, for the most 
part, or are imitated. The absence of 
games in some countries shows that “the 
instinct” is not invariable. At any rate, 
I do not believe in leaving children to in- 
ferior atavistic tendencies when better 
tendencies can be induced; nor do I be- 
lieve that these tendencies, when health- 
fully shown, should be expressed in 
wornout forms from coarser times. 
“Play is the ideal exercise for the young.” 
Yes, but let us discriminate in the ethical 
influence of different forms of play. 

The games of children should be 
taught and supervised as much as their 
studies. “All games which reflect civ- 
ilized life and sentiment are to be en- 
couraged to the neglect of the lower type 
of games.’ 

The games of different nations should 
be studied in order to discover the best. 
Why should we not also invent new 
games? Why could not the teaching of 
these valuable sports be a part of the 
school work? By putting all the games 
of children on an educational basis, and 
by giving them official oversight, we 
could prevent the destructive effects that 
out-of-school play now has upon the 
carefully applied and psychological 
methods of the school session. 


1H. M. Stanley, Educational Review, June, 1896. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE CHURCHES AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Among the standing committees appointed by the Federal Council of the 
[Protestant] Christian Churches in America, representing more than thirty de- 
nominations and all of the numerically important bodies, there is one called the 
Commission on Social Service. This commission consists of men qualified by 
character, by experience, and by close touch with practical social movements 
within and outside the churches, to carry on the work assigned to them. Will 
they rise to their opportunity or will the Commission on Social Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America turn out to be only a 
paper organization; one more of the already too numerous names under which 
somewhat the same people hold an occasional meeting to pay sincere and well- 
meaning but futile tribute to an ideal which they are too busy and too preoccu- 
pied with other ideals to realize? The inquiry is not an idle one, and it implies 
no disrespect to the council or to the members of the commission on social service. 
There is a genuine danger of over-elaborateness in organization and there is 
genuine danger that entirely praiseworthy and practicable projects may be 
undertaken by those who are already overburdened with other duties. Neverthe- 
less the commission may speedily rise above these initial doubts and misgivings. 
The task to which it has put its hand is not to be compared with ordinary tasks. 


To speak plainly, this commission, within its sphere of social service—and 
this is after all the one great sphere of religion—is to redeem the churches from 
the lethargy into which they have fallen; to achieve spiritual if not organic 
unity among them in their attitude towards social problems; to inform and 
inspire the vast body of professed Christians with a knowledge of social condi- 
tions, with a zeal for social reform, with righteous anger against social sins, 
with a sane and rational point of view from which to approach remedial en- 
deavors, and with calm confidence in the power of organized and persistent 
social endeavor. Judaism and Romanism, far more than evangelical Protestant- 
ism, have the power to speak directly and authoritatively to their adherents upon 
these questions. Their consistent traditions and accepted fundamental religious 
concepts are of such a character as to make it comparatively easy to make an 
impressive and effective appeal whenever a recognized crisis makes it appropriate. 
The Federal Council represents a definite attempt to establish some such com- 
munity of spirit, to introduce a common language, and to insure a more quick 
and a more complete sharing among all the participating churches, of any new 
knowledge which comes to any pioneer of thought or of action. 

This movement, however, in its outward organization is far behind the 
development which has actually taken place in the membership of the churches. 
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Already workers in every church, Jewish and Roman, as well as Protestant, to 
a great extent have this community of spirit and speak this common language. 
It is, moreover, precisely in the field of social service that this evolution has 
been most nearly complete. The council finds its work therefore already far 
advanced, only the comparatively easy, and yet equally necessary part which 
has to do with mechanism and instruments remaining. Many are already in 
accord, and many are fully equipped to enter upon a longer social service in 
the name of a religion broad enough and deep enough to include all churches; 
but it is high time that the church organization as such should give definite 
expression to this fact, and there is work enough to be done in swinging into 
line the vast number of nominal but as yet unawakened church members who 
can be reached through such an organization when it is perfected and has funds 
and workers at its disposal. 


While we would have been glad to see this council still more comprehensive 
in its membership, so as to include Unitarians, Catholics and Jews, we recognize 
that the more compact organization of the Protestant churches is perhaps a 
necessary first step, and a very long step it is. Every one should recognize 
clearly, however, including those who take part in it, that the union is not and 
cannot be sectarian or in any sense antagonistic to the outside faiths. If it 
were, it would have no commission on social service among its permanent stand- 
ing committees, and it would have a very different complexion in its personnel. 
The specific function of the council, as we conceive it, and especially of its com- 
mission on social service, is to bring the individual members of the individual 
churches into direct and quickening touch with the results of the numerous 
inquiries, official and unofficial, which reveal the actual conditions of industry 
and of life, to make it possible for their cumulative influence to be felt in the 
support of good causes, and in the overthrow of evils. 


At a recent meeting of the commission a frank guest expressed the opinion 
that on the whole trade unions were more useful allies in social reform move- 
ments than the churches, that clergymen, while useful in supplying mailing lists 
on request, were not continuously interested in long sustained conflicts, and that 
on the whole there had not been progress in the matter of social service in the 
churches during the past ten years, but retrogression. These remarks had that 
flavor of exaggeration which a candid friend sometimes allows himself in order 
to make an impression, but the exaggeration is less than any real Christian 
could desire. If religion is that active factor in social progress which we believe 
it to be, co-ordinating, socializing and giving a permanent and substantial value 
to individual activities, then the crystallizing of this social service of the great 
Protestant Christian bodies in a definite organization for serious work is one 
of the most significant and inspiring of recent events. 
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THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


This, the midmonthly issue of THE 

SURVEY, contains Mr. Andrews’s Depart- 
ment on Labor Legislation and Mr. Rob- 
inson’s Department on Civic Improve- 
ment. Of the latter a recent corres- 
pondent writes: “It is always one of the 
treats of the month.” For the Tubercu- 
losis Department, Mr. Routzahn con- 
tributes an article on exhibitions, draw- 
ing from his long experience as. field 
secretary for the: national association. 
For the Department on Organized Char- 
ity, Mr. Baldwin tells of the striking suc- 
cess in the District of Columbia of put- 
ting deserting husbands at work in Rock 
Creek Park and paying wages of fifty 
‘cents a day to their families. The plan 
has worked best through the juvenile 
court where Judge DeLacy’s attitude is 
more that of a mender of broken fami- 
lies than of a judge meting out justice 
to misdemeanants. 

Many conferences are in session. Mrs. 
Pankhurst, the English suffragette lead- 
er, spoke informally at the Nurses’ Set- 
tlement, New York, between her larger 
meetings. She believes that women en- 
gaged in social work, particularly those 
interested in securing legislation, would 
find their influence wonderfully in- 
creased if legislators had to reckon with 
them as voters as well as reformers. 
The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, meeting in New York, found 
great progress made toward a new 
American Israel, no longer merely a re- 
‘Germanized Judaism, but a real fusing 
of Jews from many lands on a basis 
of moral and religious ideals. Jacob H. 
‘Schiff pointed out that the Jewish re- 
‘form movement has not even touched 
the masses of new immigrants. This it 
must set about doing for it is bound to 
displace the rigid orthodoxy brought 
‘from Russia. “If this land is to be- 
‘come the melting pot of all races, let us 
hope that it will first become the melt- 
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ing pot of our people,” he said. The 
joint annual conference of the American 
Civic Association and the National Mu- 
nicipal League was held this week at 
Cincinnati. One of the most striking 
papers will be published in a later issue 
—a statement by a large real estate oper- 
ator that parks and playgrounds incor- 
porated in plots of suburban property 
“yield dividends in dollars as well as in 
satisfaction.” The meeting at Yale for 
the discussion of infant mortality, under 
the auspices of the American Academy 
of Medicine, resulted in the formation 
of the American Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity with Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, Jr., of 
Johns Hopkins as president. The New 
York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction has been in session at Albany. 
A brief report of the Iowa State Confer- 
ence appears on another page. The first 
Rhode Island State Conference will be 
held November 23 and 24 in Providence. 

A meeting in memory of John Stew- 
art Kennedy will be held at 8:15, the 
evening of November 22, in the United 
Charities Building, New York. A hear- 
ing on matters relating to charities and 
correction and state institutions in the 
proposed New York city charter has 
been called by the Charter Legislative 
Committee in the city council chamber 
of the city hall at ten o’clock on the 
morning of November 23. The topic 
for the tenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation at the Hotel As- 
tor, New York, November 22-23, is 
Wage Earners’ Insurance. The program 
is divided under four main heads: Com- 
pensation in Case of Accident, Employ- 
ers’ Liability,. Employes’ Sick and 
Death Funds and Old Age Pensions. 
The third annual convention of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education will be held in Mil- 
waukee, December 2, 3 and 4. One of 
the main features’ will be an exhibit 
in which over thirty trade schools have 
already made entries. The appointment 
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of Prof. David S. Snedden of Colum- 
bia as Massachusetts commnissioner of 
educatiotiurider the new act}.gives entire 
control of the state educational institu- 
tions to a recognized leader in the in- 
dustrial education movement. 

Four hundred’ men were entombed in 
the mine.of the St. Paul Coal Company 
at Cherry, Ill. The immediate cause of 


the accident is said to have been care-. 


lessness. on the part of a miner. who 


threw a lighted torch on a pile of hay, 


used for feeding mules, The fire spread 
to the timbers and was followed by an 
explosion. 
dead. as seems probable, the Cherry 
explosion will be one of the worst of 
recent mining disasters. 

Advance notices of the last issue of 
The Labor Gazette, published. by the 
London Board of Trade, state that the 
government inquiry in, Berlin of, house- 
hold expenditures of families of small 
means—practically a German equivalent 
for. American standard of living in- 
vestigations—show for skilled workmen 
an average income of $458.83. and. an 
average expenditure of $457.71 of which 
51.5 per cent is spent for food alone. 
Among unskilled laborers the average in- 
come was $409.78 and the average ex- 
penditure $411.70 of which fifty-four 
per ‘cent went for food. Income and 
disbursements are both much smaller 
than Professor Chapin’s figures for New 
York, but the percentage of food is high- 
er, the New York average being about 
forty-five per cent. 

Charities Publication Committee an- 
nounces early publication of four books: 
How Two Hundred Children Live and 
Learn, by Supt. R. R. Reeder of the 
New York Orphan Asylum, part of 
which appeared serially in Charities and 
The Commons; Visiting Nursing in the 
United States, by Yssabella Waters, of 
the Nurses’ Settlement, New York: Our 
Slavic Fellow Citizens, by Prof. Emily 
Greene Balch of Wellesley, which also 
partly appeared in serial form in this 
magazine; and Women in the Trades, by 
Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. Miss But- 
ler’s work is the first publication in book 
form of the findings of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, which will make in all six vol- 
umes edited by Paul Underwood Kel- 
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logg for the Russell Sage Foundation. 


. Jane;Addams’s new book, The )Spirit of 
 Yéuth’and the City’ Streets, has sold out 


the first edition in a fortnight. Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Company announce a 
new book on tuberculosis, The Great 
White Plague, by Dr. Edward ©. Otis}- - 
and D. Appleton and Company announce 
Tuberculosis, by Dr. Arnold C. Klebs. 


TO STUDY WASTE 
OF INFANT LIFE — 


A new. national: organization, the 
American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, was the 
outcome of the conference held at New 
Haven on November 11 and 12 under the 
auspices of the American: Academy of 
Medicine. A new “social movement” is 
thus fairly launched. It is worthy of 
note that the initiative was supplied by a 
body of physicians, who write under the 
title of their organization “Specializing 
in Medical Sociology”; and this recalls 
the similar origin of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, which owed its inception 
in 1904 to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. J. H. Mason’ Knox) ‘Jr57 or 4he 
Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School, who presided over the medical 
session of the conference, was elected 
president of the new association; and 
Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and ~ 
Homer Folks, secretary of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, chair- 
men of two other sessions of the confer- 
ence, were made vice-presidents. In this 
choice of officers the new society is fol- 
lowing the traditions of the tuberculosis 
association, which has a physician for 
president and “laymen” of various pro- 
fessions for its vice-presidents. 

In its importance, its appeal, and its 
promise of results, the work of the asso- 
ciation has hardly a rival. The program 
of the conference contained many evi- 
cences of the waste of infant life which 
is going on in our country, and the pre- 
ventability of much of it. It stated a 
large number of problems involved in~ 
cutting down this waste to reasonable 
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proportions, and certain. definite ,contri- 
butions, were, made to,our knowledge of 
influences, which .determine the , infant 
‘mortality in America. .The relation of 
overwork .by mothers, excessive child- 
bearing, alcoholism, syphilis, tuberculo- 
sis, race, and. diet were discussed... One 


of the papers: which made a strong im-, 


pression was Dr. Alice Hamilton’s study 
of 160 poor families in Chicago, ,which 
showed that the child, mortality among 


families. with six children and over is. 


two and one-half times as high as among 
families with four children or less. Her 


conclusion was that; as: the ‘nationality, 


economic standing; modé of life, and 
knowledge,.of infant hygiene are the 
same in the two groups, the, explanation 
of the great mortality in the larger fami- 
lies must lie in the insufficient care given 
to the over-numerous children and in the 
exhaustion of the mothers through ex- 
cessive child-bearing. Dr. Richard. C. 
Cabot presented some results of an ex- 
amination of the death certificates of 
Boston for one year, made for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the influence of race 
on the infant death rate. One of the 
most - interesting of. his. discoveries, 
though incidental to the main purpose, 
was that the birth rate. of Italians and 
Trish in Boston seems to be much higher 
than it is in Italy and in Ireland. 

Apart from these discussions of the ex- 
tent and causes of infant mortality, the 
program consisted largely of descriptions 
of individual efforts being made in, the 
United, States to decrease it. It was no- 
ticeable that even when the title of the 
paper suggested a comprehensive treat- 
ment of some aspect of the subject, the 
paper resolved itself into a description 
of some particular activity. The very 
fact that this was the case, as well as the 
number of these activities and their vi- 
tality and promise, is the strongest of 
arguments that the time is ripe for such 
concerted action against this grave social 
problem. 

The volume of proceedings which un- 
doubtedly will be published, will consti- 
tute a valuable reference book for all 
who are interested in the subject. In- 
formation concerning it may be obtained 
of the secretary of the academy, Dr. 
Charles McIntire, Easton, Pa: 
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HOMELESS MEN 
WORK ON FARMS 


The report of the Joint Application 
Bureau maintained in New York by the 
Charity Organization Society atid the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, just issued for the year 
ending September 30, contains much of 
interest not only on account of the facts 
and figures themselves, but because 
the bureau is the largest clearing 
house in the country for homeless 
men. The report: shows a decrease 


in applications from 44,435 in 1907-8 to’ 
37,000. 


Notwithstanding this decrease, 
a much greater number of homeless cases 
was taken up for treatment, the figures 
for this year being 2,813 as against 2,302 
in 1907-8, and the total amount of reélief 
given is $4,354.28, an increase of over 
$1,000 on the preceding year. The 
greater generosity in expenditure is the 
more interesting because it is accompan- 
ied by no apparent increase in the tend- 
ency to pauperization on the part of ap- 
plicants, forty-six per cent of whom, as 
compared with thirty-four per cent last 
year, returned the money given them be- 
fore the year was out. | 

The co-operation established last year 
between the Department of Public Char- 
ities and the bureau has led to placing an 


agent of the bureau as social secretary 


in the Municipal Lodging House. His 
work has consisted not only in giving ad- 
vice and temporary relief, but in arrang- 
ing for extended care at the Municipal ' 
Lodging House when the case justified 
this course; in connecting men with em- 
ployment agencies, in providing tempo- 
rary employment and even in sixty-eight 
cases permanent positions, through the 
Joint Application Bureau. 

Providing permanent country employ- 
ment is another movement started in the 
latter half of last year, and showing 
vigorous growth since September, 1908. 
AQI positions, the great majority agricul- 
tural, have been procured. Careful sta- 
tistics of this’: employment experiment 
have been kept, the results of which are 
suggestive. Of the 465 men sent to po- 
sitions no less than 226 were American 
born, eighty-four of them natives of 
New York city. 370 were tnder 
forty years of age and of these, 
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198 were under twenty-five. The As in former years the case work of 
latter figures though startling at first the bureau has not lacked human inter- 
sight, do not necessarily rep- est. Families have been reunited and 


resent an unduly large proportion of 
very young men out of work, but rather 
point to the fact that such men, un- 
hampered by wife and children can more 
readily accept out-of-town work. Sug- 
gestive in these days of flocking to the 
cities, and especially to this most congest- 
ed of all cities, is the fact that about a 
quarter of the total number of men 
placed gave their occupation as farming. 
Of the rest, all but a very small propor- 
tion were “general utility men.” 

Statistics of the work obtained are no 
less interesting. The average time the 
men stayed in their positions was about 
three weeks. Only forty-one were known 
to be working with the same employers 
in October, 1909. Twenty-six had com- 
pleted their jobs. Of those who left 
voluntarily, thirty-one secured better po- 
sitions, thirty-two found the work too 
hard and sixty-one left for family rea- 
sons. 128 were dismissed with bad 
records, but as the cause for complaint 
in almost half the cases was inefficiency 
it is quite possible that a good number 
of these men should be reckoned as not 
up to the work on account of some phys- 
ical or mental handicap, which would 
leave a comparatively smali number with 
positively bad records. Of 160 no record 
whatever could be obtained. These work 
statistics would be more valuable if the 
men’s records could be compared with 
the employers’. What is the story of, the 
men who found the work too hard or 
who left for family reasons or chose the 
army as a “better position’? Some few 
brought in reports of hard taskmasters 
who overworked, underfed and under- 
paid them, but too few to make their evi- 
dence of any value except as a suggestion 
that it is not always the under dog who 
deserves the kicks. 

The work begun in 1907 by a joint 
committee of the Department of Public 
Charities and the Joint Application Bu- 
reau in drafting a bill providing for a 
state labor colony for vagrants, which 
was defeated in the Senate, will be 
pressed vigorously again this year and 
the’ framers are assured of Governor 
Hughes’s support. 


wayward sons been awakened to the er- 
ror of their ways. One of the latter 
writes to his father: 

“T know I did you a mean turn— 
throwing up my positions—furthermore, 
when I left without paying my board- 
bill. I know they are all mean and dirty 
tricks But father, this is the sol- 
emn truth, that once I get to where [ 
belong, I wil! never leave it again.” 


VISITING THE INSANE 
RESTRICTED IN ILLINOIS 

Public visiting at Illinois public hos- 
pitals for the insane is to be abolished if 
a resolution recently adopted by the Ili- 
nois State Board of Charities goes into 
effect. This commendable step should 
meet with the approval of physicians and 
humanitarians as well as of friends of 
patients. It is proposed that relatives 
and immediate friends be permitted to 
visit patients during reasonable hours, 
in any manner consistent with the best 
care of the patients and the orderly con- 
duct of the institution. Sunday visiting 
is to be permitted when week day visits 
can be made only at loss of pay or pos- 
sible loss of position. The patients may 
be seen under the usual conditions and 
without delay in order to change their 
dress. “It is believed,” says the resolu- 
tion, “that this policy carefully followed 
out and explained to both officers of the 
institution and to relatives and friends 
of patients will result in steadier service 
on the wards, and in a greatly increased 
confidence on the part of the public.” 
It is advised that other visitors be ad- 
mitted only at the discretion of the super- 
intendent. 

Under the present system, with its 
regular public visiting days, which do not 
include Sunday, the relative or friend 
is put at a disadvantage, and a premium 
is placed upon visits by those with mor- 
bid curiosity and idle time. This prac- 
tice is a survival of that period when the 
patients of Bedlam and other English 
asylums were shown in cages for a fee 
which helped pay the expense of their 
care. That reason has long since been 
removed, as support is from the public 
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purse, and the public exhibition of pa- 
tients, however modified, is but an ugly 
survival. There is need for constant 
watch of institutions in which human 
beings are necessarily restrained. To se- 
cure intelligent, sympathetic scrutiny is 
one of the grave problems of public 
institution management, a problem whose 
proper solution will be hastened by 
eliminating the visitor who goes from 
morbid curiosity or for an afternoon’s 
diversion. 


PLAYGROUNDS 
IN EVANSTON 


An interesting development in civic 
responsibility is taking place in Evans- 
ton, the largest suburb of Chicago, and 
usually looked upon as the home of the 
well-to-do. To ‘the casual observer, 
Evanston, with its beautiful avenues, its 
splendid schools, its orderliness, and its 
many fine citizens, might appear almost 
entirely free from the problems usually 
found in cities of its size, and particu- 
larly those of child life. Such an ob- 
server might easily declare the conditions 
to be almost ideal for children. In spite 
of this, however, two related studies 
made during the past three years indi- 
cate a need of the children which is find- 
ing a response in the movement for play- 
grounds, recently inaugurated in Evans- 
ton. 

These two investigations were of the 
amount and causes of juvenile depend- 
ency, delinquency and truancy. They 
were undertaken with no thought of find- 
ing any appreciable number of cases, but 
they revealed not alone a surprising num- 
ber of children needing active care by 
the state to direct them back into normal 
childhood, but many conditions adverse 
to the growing youth. A study of the 
causes underlying these several hun- 
dred cases suggested that they could be 
grouped under the head of either par- 
ental or civic neglect. There is very little 
in Evanston outside the homes to appeal 
to or interest the growing girls and boys; 
there are practically no recreational op- 
portunities. Many of the homes pro- 
vide amusements for their children; very 
many do not and cannot. Consequently, 
many of these children either get into 
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serious mischief or seek recreation in~ 
the nearby city where they are attracted 
to the ofttimes objectionable shows of 
the “nickleodeon,” to the brilliant saloon 
or to the alluring dance hall. 

Recognizing in these conditions a defi- 
nite civic responsibility, a few public- 
spirited citizens early in July called a 
meeting of those interested in child wel- 
fare. It resulted in the incorporation of 
a body to be known as the Evanston 
Small Park and Playground Association, 
whose aim is “to provide and maintain 
playgrounds and parks and other places 
of recreation and to encourage healthful 
sports and promote the welfare of the 
youth of Evanston.” Its board of di- 
rectors represents all sections of the city 
and all its important interests, commer- 
cial, social, educational and religious. 

The first real business of the associa- 
tion was to engage a competent director, 
John Mahan, to help organize the work. 
Mr. Mahan has devoted eleven years to 
athletics, two of -which were at Dart- 
mouth and six at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. During the 
past year he was director of physical 
training at the University of Maine. 
Having secured a director the next step 
was to obtain a playground site. As the 
season was already half gone, it was im- 
possible to acquire land and equip it for 
summer use. However, through the 
courtesy of the School Board two school 
playgrounds were made available. Each 
of these was placed in charge of a young 
man, working directly under Mr. Mahan. 
Volunteers assisted with the younger 
children, a story hour being included in 
their program. 

The youngsters responded heartily, the 
boys being especially enthusiastic over 
their rival ball teams. On the closing 
day, girls and boys entered into simpie 
athletic contests with keen interest. The 
summer’s work has demonstrated that 
the activities and opportunities of the 
playground appeal to all classes of chil- 
dren. Even the boy with exceptional ad- 
vantages at home has found in the team’ 
work and the larger space for play the 
response to a need, of which, perhaps, 
experience made him conscious. 

The playground has also been the 
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refuge of the boy little looked after at 
home, who wanders far in search ot 
something to do. A particularly interest- 
ing case was that of a physically weak 
boy of twelve, who was induced to join 
in some of the games. He became a 
regular attendant, and after six weeks 
looks and acts almost like a normal child. 

The future plans of the organization 
include the provision of parks with rec- 
reational activities for more advanced 
boys and girls, the organization of win- 
ter sports, the establishment of a bath- 
ing and play beach, and the equipment 
of at least one adequate playground, 
which shall include a winter gymnasium. 

A recent announcement assures one 
fine playground which will go far in af- 
fording the needed recreation facilities. 
A good sized block has been given by 
William S. Mason, who promises to 
equip it. Plans for the work are being 
prepared. 


BOSTON SCHOOLS TO 
HAVE OPEN AIR ROOMS 


The Boston school committee recently 
requested its special advisory committee 
on school hygiene to report on the ad- 
visability of establishing open-air rooms 
generally, the type of such rooms and 
the probable number of children for 
whom they would be desirable. It was 
requested that the following points be 
covered: 


1. The method of selecting 
needing to be placed in such rooms. 
2. The symptoms of such need that should 


children 


be especially called to the attention of the 


teaching force. 

3. The sort of rooms that should be used 
for this purpose. 

4. Whether or not the windows of such 
rooms should be open all the time, and if 
not, what exceptions should be made. 

5. What special clothing, if any, should be 
provided for children placed in these rooms. 

6. Whether or not there are teachers 
whose physical condition would be benefited 
by assignment to such rooms. 

7. Whether or not it would be desirable 
to have teachers and school nurses make 
special inquiry into the home conditions of 
children needing such treatment. 


While the advisory committee was pre- 
paring its report the school committee 
asked the schoolhouse commissioners, 
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who erect all school buildings, their in- 
tentions in regard to open-air rooms, par- 
ticularly with reference to buildings now 
in course of construction. The commis- 
sioners replied that they were planning 
to incorporate them in certain buildings 
but that it was only an experiment and 
they did not plan its general application. 
The committee asked as to its applica- 
tion in a particular instance and it was 
informed that the building had pro- 
gressed so far that structural changes 
were inadvisable. The committee some- 
what laconically replied that it would 
like such a room provided and that it 
would not mind if it were not called a 
structural change. 

The advisory committee reported that 
such “health rooms” should not be con- 
fused with present provisions for the 
mentally deficient or the tuberculous 
(by no means generally established) and 
that a sharp distinction should be main- 
tained between them. It felt that the 
“health rooms” should be limited to those 
physically debilitated. Its recommenda- 
tions, in brief, were as follows: 


The advisory committee is unanimously 
of the opinion that it is desirable to estab- 
lish open-air rooms in school buildings for 
those children who are physically below nor- 
mal in development. 

That in the establishment of such oven- 
air rooms, sunlight, preferably direct sun 
shine, as well as fresh open air, is necessary. 

That in the assignment of children to 
these special rooms, the medical inspectors, 
the school nurses, and the teachers should 
select those who are anaemic, who are un- 
dersized and below the normal weight for 
their height, those showing evidence of glan- 
dular enlargement, and those who return to 
school after a long convalescence from ill- 
ness. 

In this connection, the advisory commit- 
tee wishes to emphasize the great value of 
weighing and measuring school children, 
as this will furnish one of the most trust- 
worthy guides to the selection of those who 
are physically below normal. 

That in the present school buildings, at 
least in the overcrowded sections of the city, 
rooms suitable for the purpose of these 
classes should be located in the upper stories 
of the building with a southern exposure, in 
order to furnish the necessary maximum of 
sunlight without which any room of this 
type must be uncomfortable, cheerless, and 
lacking in a most essential quality. 

In buildings where the roof offers an op- 
portunity for outdoor use, shacks and other 
provisions should be established to carry out 
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the purpose of these recommendations. The 
committee does not enter here into the de- 
tails of this utilization of the roofs of school 
buildings because it understands that a re- 
port dealing in a special manner \with this 
phase of the problem is to form a separate 
communication from the advisory committee 
to the school committee at an early date. 

The committee strongly recommends that 
in all future school buildings, a room espec- 
ially adapted for the purpose herein out- 
lined shall be included in the plans and ac- 
cepted by the school committee. Further 
details on this recommendation are also to 
form a part of the committee’s special re- 
port. 

In special rooms designated as health 
rooms to be established in buildings now in 
use, arrangements should be made for the 
widest use of open windows, in order that 
the maximum amount of fresh air may find 
access to every part of such rooms. 

That suitable protection for the feet and 
legs is necessary in all open-air school rooms. 
A sort of sleeping bag, so-called, is the most 
practical. 

The committee believes that there are. un- 
doubtedly teachers whose physical condition 
would be benefited by assignment to such 
rooms. 

That in the carrying out of the health 
- measures herein outlined, the services of the 
school nurses are most valuable and would 
increase greatly in the homes the efficiency 
of the work undertaken in the school rooms 
for the health of the children. 


ENGLISH WAGES AND 
THE COST OF LIVING 


A startling light was thrown on the 
relation between wages and the cost of 
living by two entirely unconnected state- 
ments of George Paish, editor of The 
London Statist, in his lecture at Colum- 
bia on the English budget. He said that 
~ the cost of maintenance of one individu- 
al in the almshouse, where it may fairly 
be assumed that the economies of large 
scale providing lessen the expense, is 
sixteen shillings a week. On the other 
hand, he spoke of the average wage for 
a laboring man, with a wife and “six or 
more” children, as one pound a week, 
which is the average generally agreed 
upon in parliamentary and other recent 
debate. That is, seven or more individu- 
als must live on twenty shillings a week, 
when on an economical scale of provid- 
ing, one individual should cost sixteen 
shillings. 

Only too clear also is the relation of 
such wages to the present provision of an 
old age pension of five shillings a week, 
after the age of seventy years is reached. 
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This small sum is said to be simply a sup- 
plementary amount, a’stimulus to provi- 
dence and thrift. What providence is 
possible in a family of even six or seven 
earning—and that not without periods of 
unemployment—a weekly wage of one 
pound? It is true that the children will 
one after another grow up to earn, ac- 
cording to Mr. Paish, five or ten shillings 
a week. Part, however, a large part if 
not the whole of these earnings must be 
used to satisfy the increased demand of 
these new wage earners for food and 
clothing. By the time they have reached 
a full man’s wages they will marry and 
have families of their own to support. 
Before the pension begins to be paid they 
will also have shared between them, for 
ten years, the full support of their par- 
ents, for it is surely moderate to say that 
the ordinary laborer is incapable of even 
partial self-support at sixty. After this 
ten years’ drain the old age pension 
comes and the parents and children are 
expected to raise this to an adequate 
provision, out of their “savings and 
thrift.” This brings us back to the origi- 
nal problem, intensified: How can a 
workingman provide for a family in- 
cluding “six or more” children, his wife, 
himself and part of his father’s and 
mother’s needs out of an income of one 
pound a week, and do this on the normal 
scale of sixteen shillings for each person? 
It is a problem incapable of solu- 
HOnsaw! her oldlage= pension. is* ‘said 
to be designed to do away with the 
almshouse. Better keep the almshouse 
with its sixteen shillings’ worth of care 
than turn the aged poor back upon an 
impoverished community with only five 
shillings to pay for their support. 


THE IOWA CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


The Iowa Conference of Charities and 
Correction was held in Davenport, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9 and 10, and was the 
most largely attended of the eleven con- 
ferences thus far held. 

This was due largely to the efforts of 
Dr. Jennie McCowan of Davenport, 
president of the conference, Rev. R. Kk. 
Atkinson, and the members of the Tri- 
City Social Service Club, of Davenport, 
Moline and Rock Island. This club de- 
serves more than passing mention in that 
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it has centralized to an unusual degree 
the civic, philanthropic and charitable 
work of three cities. Various members 
of the conference spoke in the city 
churches on Sunday, and in the after- 
noon Warden Sanders of the Fort Madi- 
son Penitentiary gave an address on the 
Making of Criminals, in the High School 
Auditorium. 

Each of the seven committees into 
which the conference is divided: chari- 
ties, corrections, insanity, defectives, the 
child problem, public health and scientific 
study of social problems, was represent- 
ed on the program. 

One of the most interesting sessions 
was a round table to discuss the exploita- 
tion of the poor. Exorbitant rents, pay- 
ments on the installment plan, loan 
sharks, and purchase in small quantities, 
were some of the points receiving atten- 
tion. Numerous instances cited of high 
rents for insanitary dwellings in Daven- 
port led to considerable discussion of 
housing evils. 

The principal speeches in the evenings 
were by Dr. Jennie McCowan, the presi- 
dent; J. L. Gillin of lowa City on the 
Scientific Study of Social Problems; 
James Miillenbach of Chicago on Needed 
Social Legislation, and Hastings H. Hart 
of New York on Child Helping Move- 
ment. Tuesday afternoon was spent at 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home near Da- 
venport. 

The new officers of the conference, are 
Dr. Jennie McCowan, Davenport, presi- 
dent; Dr. George Mogridge, Iowa In- 
stitution for the Feeble Minded, Glen- 
wood, secretary; Miss Carrie Nairn, 
Burlington, treasurer; F. I. Herriott, 
Drake University, Des Moines; Miss 
Mildred A. Coffman, Roadside Settle- 
ment, Des Moines; S. H. Crosby, Grin- 
nell, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The Tri-City Social Service Club is 
bringing together interestingly the social 
forces of Davenport, Rock Island and 
Moline. The first of these cities is sepa- 
rated by the Mississippi river from the 
other two which form one of the larger 
Illinois centers of population outside 
Chicago. Although three separate cities 
in two states, the community problems 
of all are closely interwoven. One of 
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the needed forms of.co-operation started 
by the Tri-City Social Service Club is 
a central registration bureau for families 
and individuals receiving aid. This was 
started only a few weeks ago under the 
charge of a special committee of the club 
consisting of Emilie M. Wittig of the 
Lend-a-hand Club, Davenport; Dr. J. W. 
Stewart, Rock Island; Mrs. E. S. Ham- 
matt, Davenport, and J. H. Hamberg, 
Moline. 


POLITICS IGNORED 
IN MISSOURI BOARD 


The selection of William T. Cross as 
secretary of the Missouri State Board of 
Charities and’ Corrections marks a new 
era in the history of that organization, 
for his appointment by Governor Had- 
ley was entirely uninfluenced by politics. 
Therein lies much promise for the use- 
fulness of the board. 


pe 


WILLIAM T, CROSS. 


Mr. Cross is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri where he specialized 
in sociology, and which granted him the 
degree of A. M. For two years he has 
held a Russell Sage Foundation fellow- 
ship in the St. Louis School of Philan- 
thropy, investigating public outdoor re- 
lief in Missouri and Indiana. 

With his work for the state Mr. Cross 
will combine a university lectureship on 
sociology. The state board and the uni- 
versity have planned a joint campaign to 
educate the public on charity work, a 
unique experiment which will be watched 
with interest. 
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THE GREAT WHITE 
PLAGUE! 


Reviewed by LINSLY R. WILLIAMS, M. D 
New York 


In this delightful little volume which 

presents “the simple facts of tuberculo- 
sis” in such a form as will be intelligible 
and interesting to the layman, Dr. Otis 
has written a book which not only will 
prove entertaining to the practitioner of 
medicine but also will be of infinite value 
to the social worker, the visiting nurse, 
the patient and the general public. Dr. 
Otis describes the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis, comparing its ravages with other 
more dreaded though less _ terrible 
scourges, such as yellow fever, earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions, and re- 
calls the appalling disaster of Martin- 
ique in which 32,000 people perished, 
yet this is only one-fifth of the appalling 
yearly disaster in the United States from 
tuberculosis. A startling contrast! 
' The enormous slaughter of the Civil 
War, which destroyed 155,000 to 161,000 
of the best manhood of our country in 
four years, only about equals in magni- 
tude the yearly slaughter from tubercu- 
iosis of the best of the young adult life 
each year in the United States. 

This terrible loss of life from tubercu- 
tosis is also attended with enormous eco- 
nomic loss, estimated at $330,000,000 
yearly in this country, $23,000,000 of 
which is the annual cost paid by the in- 
habitants of New York city for the cost 
in wages and the care of patients with 
this disease. 

Upon the importance of animal experi- 
mentation Dr. Otis justly lays much 
stress. He evidently feels that infection 
takes place almost always from inhala- 
tion, but he considers the dangers of 
bovine tuberculosis, and urges not only 
the destruction of all sputum but also 
the continuation of measures for the pre- 
vention of bovine ‘tuberculosis. 

1The Great White Plague. By HWdward O. Otis, 
M. D., professor of pulmonary diseases and clima- 
tology, Tufts College Medical School; president of 
the Boston Tuberculosis Association; correspond- 
ing member of the International Tuberculosis As- 
‘sociation; director of the National Tuberculosis 
‘State Sanatorium, etc. Thomas Y. Crowell and 


Co., New York. Pp. 330. By mail of Tum Sur- 
vey, 105 Wast 22d street, New York, postpaid, 
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An important chapter on Inheritance 
and Immunity points out the necessity of 
examining all the members of a family 
who have been exposed to infection, and 
calls attention to the important fact that, 
although tuberculosis is not inherited, yet 
children of tuberculous parents may ac- 
quire it more readily than others. The 
natural immunity of the body against 
infectious diseases is thoroughly ex- 
plained, as is also the meaning of the 
terms vaccine, anti-toxin, and tuberculin. 
A means of increasing natural immunity 
is being sought by Koch, Behring and 
Trudeau, and is earnestly hoped for as 
the only method of really curing the dis- 
ease. 

Notwithstanding the tendency to tu- 
berculosis in child or adult, no one de- 
velops tuberculosis unless the soil be 
favorable and the bacilli be introduced 
into the tissues of the body. Besides this 
inherited tendency other causes may 
make the soil favorable for the growth 
of the bacilli, such as neglected colds, 
influenza, and other lung diseases, im- 
pure air, dust and so on. Overcrowding 
and the evils resulting therefrom are a 
prolific means of making the soil favor- 
able; inadequate breathing, impure and 
insufficient food, defective teeth and 
above all the evils of alcohol. 

As would be expected, the chapter on 
Symptoms is necessarily short. and if any 
reader should be frightened into asking 
his physician for an examination, then 
this chapter has not been written in vain. 

Much stress is laid upon home treat- 
ment because ninety-eight per cent of all 
cases are so treated and this chapter is 
most complete in all details.. Every pa- 
tient taking such treatment should read 
Dr. Otis’s advice, in the course of which 
he insists upon the necessity of careful 
medical supervision. 

Many fallacies regarding climate are 
exploded and are summed up in the 
following sentences: “Good climate will 
not counteract bad living.” “Any cli- 
mate where the air is pure and free from 
dust and where there is protection from 
high winds is favorable for the treatment 
A favorable climate is 
a valuable aid in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, but it must be accompanied at the 
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same time by all the factors of the open 
air treatment, competent medical super- 
vision, abundant and good food, rest, and 
all the hygienic conditions requisite for 
the “cure.” Unless this is the case, cli- 
mate will prove but an elusive hope. 

First among the direct means for pre- 
venting tuberculosis is the control of 
the sputum of all cases. An intelligent 
patient can control his own, but the 1g- 
norant must be isolated and kept under 
supervision. Prevention must be carried 
on also by educational methods, tuber- 
culosis exhibitions, and the press. Ne- 
cessity of prevention must be taught in 
the schools. By means of compulsory 
notification the boards of health must 
locate and supervise patients to prevent 
others from contracting the disease. 
The author considers the tuberculosis 
dispensary of much value. The special 
dispensary, assisted by home inspection, 
the following up of each case by the vis- 
iting nurse, and disinfection of the prem- 
ises after the death. or removal of the 
patient, is an important link in the chain 
of prevention. 

The indirect means lie chiefly in “the 
struggle to improve the social condition 
of the masses,” improvement in sanitary 
conditions, abolition of chld labor, medi- 
‘cal inspection of school children and 
factory workers, pure milk, public baths 
and so on, and in all other measures 
which inprove the mental and moral tone 
of the individual. Prohibition, temper- 
ance and personal hygiene are of ex- 
treme importance. 

Tuberculosis in the child is treated in 
a complete chapter in which the method 
of contagion, the dangers of milk and 
house infection are pointed out. The 
feeding of school children of the under- 
fed poor is advocated. Simple rules for 
the hygienic supervision of the child at 
school are given in this chapter with a 
complete program for watching the 
health of the child, as follows:  Chil- 
dren who are infected should be discov- 
ered; “open” cases should be placed in 
suitable hospitals or sanatoria, “closed” 
cases in open-air schools; and cases of 
bone, joint or gland tuberculosis should 
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be sent to seaside sanatoria ; healthy chil- 
dren removed from an infected environ- 
ment, sickly children should be given 
extra attention; consumptive mothers 
should not nurse or remain with their 
children; school teachers should have 
their lungs regularly examined; school 
buildings should be sanitary and well 
ventilated; children should be taught 
elements of hygiene and simple facts of 
tuberculosis. 

Governmental control should in this 
country be extended and the govern- 
ment should protect the health of the 
people. We ought to lament the ab- 
sence of a national bureau of health to 
carry out necessary measures and envy 
the satisfactory things that have been 
done in foreign countries where such 
bureaus have been established. 

A suinmary of the excellent Massa- 
chusetts laws shows what has been ac- 
complished in that state to improve the 
hygienic conditions of factory employes 
and lessen the dangers of tuberculosis 
and other diseases. The perils of the 
sweatshop, the mortality from dust, and - 
the dangers of the department store are 
also cited as influences in maintaining 
the prevalence of the disease. 

The future outlook is summed up in 
the paragraph: “When we consider in 
detail the means of prevention, they seem 
almost hopelessly many and complicated, 
but the great principles, after all, are 
few and simple; to find out every con- 
sumptive; to render safer or isolate 
every consumptive; and to improve the 
living conditions of the masses. It is 
controlling the seed and rendering the 
soil infertile. As gigantic a task as this 
is, it can be done and is already in the 
process of accomplishment.” 

To present a summary of the world’s 
knowledge of tuberculosis in such de- 
lightful form is no easy task. To write 
a summary so concisely and intelligent- 
ly and so clearly that even a school child 
can read and understand is a more diffi- 
cult task. For the performance of this 
most difficult task Dr. Otis is to be 
highly congratulated. 
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MAKING THE DESERTER PAY THE PIPER 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PLAN OF PAYING PRISONERS’ 
WAGES TO THEIR DESERTED WIVES 


WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In the present discussion of the family 
desertion and non-support problem, it 
may be helpful to know of the experi- 
ence which Washington has had during 
the last three years in regard to the pro- 
vision of the law of March 23, 1906, for 
the payment of fifty cents a day to the 
families of men under workhouse sen- 
tence for non-support. 

When the law was first proposed, four 
years ago, this provision was incorporat- 
ed in it because it seemed to be appro- 
priate and likely to afford some help to 
the families; but the per diem compensa- 
tion was small and it was in a way an 
incidental feature intended to supplement 
the main provision of the law, which was 
imprisonment at hard labor in case of 
failure to support. Some question of 
the wisdom of this section was raised, 
on the ground that it might hinder the 
passage of the law by rousing the opposi- 
tion of those who object to prison labor ; 
but as the money could go only to women 
and children found by the court to be 
really destitute and in need of food and 
clothing, the case was so different from 
that of ordinary prison labor that no fear 
was entertained of this. Another diffi- 
culty was that it required an appro- 
priation, which Congress very properly 
declines to grant unless convinced that it 


is worth while, but it seemed best to take: 


this risk also and without any great dif- 
ficulty the bill, including this provision, 
finally became a law on March 23, 1900. 
On account of the absence of any knowl- 
edge as to the amount of money which 
would be needed to meet the payments 
to prisoners, only $500 was asked for in 
the district appropriation bill for the 
next fiscal year, then before Congress, 
and this was reduced to $200 before the 
bill was passed. 

The first cases under the new law were 
brought in the police court of the district 
and secured as much attention from the 
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judges as other similar cases, but no 
more, On the first of the following July, 
however, the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict was established, with Judge William 
H. DeLacy on the bench. He found the 
law of great assistance in straightening 
out some of the domestic relations which 
led to transgressions by the children who 
were brought before him, and under his 
patient and wise administration the new 
law began to be unusually effective from 
the very start. 

In the constructive work which the 
judge attempted with the families, the 
matter of support by the husband and 
father was fundamental, and it was soon 
understood that those coming under his 
jurisdiction who failed to furnish it 
would be sent to the workhouse. Under 
suspended sentences $6,050.59 was col- 
lected by the Juvenile Court in its first 
year, ending June 30, 1907, from men 
who would not otherwise have furnished 
their wives and children with support. 

In connection with this some of the 
men were sentenced to the workhouse at 
hard labor. This labor was actually per- 
formed in Rock Creek Park, which is 
largely taken care of by workhouse pris- 
oners, and the payment of fifty cents a 
day soon exhausted the appropriation of 
$200 made for this purpose; but the ex- 
perience with this feature of the law, and 
the benefit received from it by the fami- 
lies, so far as the appropriation went, 
proved the wisdom of this provision. 

In order that the payments ordered by 
the court might be made regularly and a 
better watch kept on the conduct of the 
men, Judge DeLacy, with the co- 
operation of the police department, es- 
tablished a system of having the money 
handed in Saturday night to the desk 
sergeant of the precinct in which the 
men under suspended sentence resided. 
On Monday morning this was turned in 
to the Juvenile, Court and paid over to 
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the families of the men, who went there 
for it. 

In making the appropriation for the 
payment of workhouse earnings in the 
next year the Appropriation Committee, 
not yet realizing the benefit of it, made 
the amount only $200, the same as in 
the previous year. Under the excellent 
system * established, the collections 
through the Juvenile Court from men 
charged with non-support during that 
year, ending June 30, 1908, rose to 
$21,888.56. The payments for labor 
of men under sentence amounted to 
$190.50—claims for labor, which would 
have taken up the remainder of the $200 
and more, not having been presented 
through some misunderstanding. 

By this time, however, the merit of the 
system of payment for prisoners’ labor 
and the assistance given by it to the court 
in the execution of the law were better 
understood and the appropriation for the 
year ending June 30, 1909, was raised 
to $2,400. During the first few months 
of this next year the court had still fur- 
ther extended its sphere of influence and 
was increasing its collections even over 
those of the previous year; and in the 
appropriation bill for 1910 the commis- 
sioners asked for a similar amount, 
$2,500, to pay for labor done by men in 
prison for non-support. Instead of 
granting this the House Committee on 
Appropriations, in reporting the district 
bill last January, not only refused this 
sum but inserted in the appropriation bill 
a paragraph repealing the provision for 
such payments entirely. ’ 

On inquiring into this rather surpris- 
ing action it was found that the commit- 
tee, not having looked carefully into the 
circumstances, assumed that the men 
somehow got the benefit of the fifty cents 
a day; that it was a mistake to furnish 
prisoners food and lodgings, heat, light, 
and “even baths,’ and pay them in addi- 
tion, and that the district ought in some 
-way to get the benefit of their labor. 
The fact that the circumstances of each 
case made it certain that the family was 
being left destitute had not occurred to 
them. Judge DeLacy was much dis- 
turbed. In the quiet and effective way in 
which the law had been administered this 
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provision for the payment of fifty cents 
a day, particularly as the appropriation 
for it was for two years so small, had 
not seemed to be of much consequence ; 
but Judge DeLacy declared that it was 
of the highest importance and that the 
increased appropriation under which he 
was then working was of the greatest 
assistance to him. 

The most difficult feature in handling 
non-support cases, as everyone familiar 
with them knows, is punishing the man 
without also punishing, and perhaps to a 
greater extent, his wife and children; 
for when imprisoned the man is sure of 
support while those dependent on him 
are not. It is for this reason that the 
wife who has made a vigorous complaint 
often relents when confronted by the 
certainty that by imprisonment all sup- 
port will be cut off for a time, and pleads, 
for her husband’s release in the hope that 
he may do better, although experience 
may have made it practically certain that 
he will not. Such instances explain in 
part the indifference which some magis- 
trates have manifested in. the prosecu- 
tion of such offenders. 

Judge DeLacy’s experience had shown 
that under the district law this difficulty 
is removed. If committed to the work- 
house it must in every case be with 
hard labor and the judge knows that the 
family will receive three dollars a week 
from the man’s earnings. This is a small 
sum but it is much more than many men 
would pay if another chance without 
punishment were given ithem, so that the 
family is sure of something and the 
judge feels free to punish the offender 
as he deserves in order to convince him 
that he must support his family or suffer 
the consequences. 

The result has been to make the opera- 
tion of the law more certain and effec- 
tive, and Judge DeLacy emphatically 
declared that to remove this provision 
would seriously interfere with his work 
and diminish the collections he was able 
to make under the law as it stood. 

The payments from the appropriation 
for the first half of the fiscal year, to 
January 1, 1909, had amounted to 
$777.50, and when the Committee on 
Appropriations understood the situation 
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it dropped the repealing clause and in- 
serted instead an appropriation of $2,000 
for 1910, which was granted, and under 
which Judge DeLacy is now working. 

' The record for the year which was 
completed on June 30 last was as fol- 
lows: 


Paid by husbands and fathers under 
suspended sentences, through the 
Juvenile Court, to wives or other 
custodians for the support of fam- 

MEG omer e ees eve Nate Aero Rosie os ctece $38,319.65 

Paid to families by superintendent 
of workhouse for earnings of men 


under sentence for non-support... 2,340.00 


6 Dae ibs ss oiotn Patdor ClO $40,659.65 


These collections were made without 
cost or deductions of any kind and every 
dollar paid in by the men went to the 
support of their families. The collec- 
tions during the week ending May 7, 
1909, amounted to $1,200. I know of 
no collection agency which is so efficient 
and so economical; and the sum thus 
quietly obtained by the court, with the 
assistance of the Police Department, has 
not only relieved the charitable agencies 
of the city from soliciting it from the 
public for the support of these destitute 
families, but has also improved the men 
who have been obliged to perform their 
duty in supplying it. More than that, 
many reconciliations have resulted from 
Judge DeLacy’s efforts. The growth 
in the collections is not due to an in- 
crease in the evil but rather to its better 
_control and to the fact that wives in the 
district know that when such circum- 
stances are brought to the notice of the 
judge he can and will see that justice is 
done. 

At the ordinary rate of wages such 
work as these men do in Rock Creek 
Park and on the streets would be worth 
$1.50 a day. They must be fed and 
guarded and taken to and from the place 
where they work, which causes expense 
-and loss of time; but roughly speaking 
the work done has a net value of fifty 
cents a day and the expense of keeping 
them while confined would be unavoid- 
able anyway. Beyond the money value 
of the labor, however, is the moral effect 
of the work and its compensation on the 
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man in his relations to his family. In- 
stead of escaping the punishment which 
his conduct merits and so failing to real- 
ize the wrong, the issue is squarely made 
and the workhouse sentence, if inflicted, 
reveals his conduct to him in its true 
character. Many men have reformed after 
this experience; and it is due in large 
part to the compensation provided that 
the judge is able to inflict the punish- 
ment without hesitation where he thinks 
it necessary. 

The remarkable record in Washington 
is due largely to Judge DeLacy’s interest 
in the subject and his diligent adminis- 
tration of the law. It suggests that, 
where possible, such cases should be put 
under the jurisdiction of the Juvenile 
Courts which deal with family relations 
and view them from this standpoint, in- 
stead of being left to judges occupied 
with all classes of cases, many of which 
seem more important than those which 
are often considered mere family quar- 
rels. It is also a demonstration of the 
wisdom and efficacy of this provision for 
payments to destitute wives and children 
for labor performed by men under sen- 
tence for non-support. Even if the work 
had no great value, any community ought 
to be glad to adopt a system under which 
it is possible to collect for the community 
twenty times as much as the system 
costs, besides improving the community 
morals, as has been done in Washington. 

Further evidence of the general value 
of the law as administered is furnished 
by the opposition which it has encoun- 
tered. ‘There was no expectation that it 
would not apply to illegitimate as well as 
legitimate children, and Judge DeLacy 
so interpreted 1t; but one of a number 
of such cases, where the judge had com- 
pelled men to support illegitimate chil- 
dren, was carried to the Supreme Court 
of the district, and the judge was over- 
ruled on this doubtful point. An amend- 
ment, making the law apply also to ille- 
gitimate children and placing the juris- 
diction definitely in the Juvenile Court, 
which had been established after the 
non-support law was introduced, was 
asked for two years ago and last year. 
Congress has so far failed to pass it. 

In addition to this, objection was raised 
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early this year to any collections through 
the court on account of wives, on the 
ground that under the law creating it, 
it could deal only with children under 
sixteen years of age. To remedy this 
difficulty Congress was asked; by the 
attorney-general and the district attor- 
ney, at the recent extra session, to pass 
an amendment giving the Juvenile Court 
such jurisdiction in order that the work 
might not be interrupted. Congress 
failed to do this and the contention has 
recently been held by the Court of Ap- 
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peals to be valid. To what extent this 
will interfere with Judge DeLacy’s work 
is as yet unknown but the effect will be 
serious. An amendment restoring com- 
plete jurisdiction to the court and mak- 
ing the law apply also to illegitimate chil- 
dren will be promptly urged when Con- 
gress opens. Anything which the read- 
ers of THE SuRvEY can do to promote 
its prompt passage will aid in continuing 
what appears to be the best solution of 
this perplexing question of non-support 
which any community has yet found. 


THE VALUE OF THE TUBERCULOSIS 
EXHIBITION 
E. G. ROUTZAHN 


DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Traditionary error as to the nature of 
disease, and ignorance as to the right 
care and use of the human body, plus 
badly developed community life, present 
a situation alarming in its bigness and 
complexity. The concrete result, in one 
direction, is tuberculosis or consumption, 
which is much more than a mere disease 
or cause of death. Rather is it the evi- 
dence of ignorance and filth, néglect aad 
greed. It is but the penalty exacted 
from bad living conditions, the reminder 
of precautions which ought to be taken, 
and the warning of further levies upon 
the lives and happiness of those who 
neglect or are neglected. 

To get rid of this chief among dis- 
eases and to solve century-old problems 
are objects not to be attained by specifics 
either in medicine or in social welfare. 
Because of the immensity and intricacy 
of the undertaking, unusual methods are 
being more and more adopted in an 
effort to educate and awaken people con- 
cerning the nature and significance of 
the situation. Among these no agency 
has been so thoroughly utilized by the 
campaigners against tuberculosis as the 
traveling exhibition. Americans are 
said to be an “exposition people.” Not 
alone have they made possible a long list 
of “international” and “centennial” af- 
fairs of greater or less magnitude, but 


the less ambitious and specialized exhi- 
bition has had a wide vogue. Art and 
education, business and industry, recre- 
ation and health have been duly and re- 
peatedly displayed. Frequently in the 
course of a season Madison Square Gar- 
aen in New Yorn, ama une Corsscuni in 
Chicago have afforded a more extensive 
and successful series of desirable ex- 
hibits than most Of the widely heralded 
expositions. 

Tuberculosis, health and social wel- 
fare have had an increasing share in 
these localized exhibitions, but it is the 
“traveling” or movable exhibit which 
has been claimed particularly for the tu- 
berculosis work. Corn, just common 
field corn, is the only near rival of tu- 
berculosis as a provoker of traveling ex- 
hibits, which in the Central West with 
experienced demonstrators, trained lec- 
turers and abundant illustrative material 
have added largely to the production of 
America’s distinctive cereal. With the 
possibility of far less immediate and 
spectacular results, the traveling tuber- 
culosis exhibit works inversely, seeking 
to restrict the production of the deadly 
but minute plant organism which is ap- 
parently native to all climates and found 
in all lands. 

As the advertiser uses the bill board; 
as the teacher uses natural and artificial 
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objects; as the preacher gleans far afield 
for object lessons; and as leaders of the 
people in many ages have sought simple, 
graphic methods of appealing to men of 
all classes, so teachers of cleanliness and 
preachers of right living and fresh air, 
the prophets of good health for all of 
the people, have sought to awaken inter- 
est and spread knowledge about tubercu- 
losis. Leaders experienced in the art 
of winning popular interest and support 
are seeking to overthrow the ignorance 
and neglect of ages by means of pictures, 
charts, models of buildings, miniature 
tents, and other storied material easily 
“read” even by the blind. 

The tuberculosis exhibition is in no 
sense a revolutionary force; it does not 
overthrow things; it will not bring an 
immediate “reorganization of the uni- 
verse.” It is expected to awaken inter- 
est, to impart information, to lead to 
activity, and to suggest work to be done 
and plans for doing it. It does not ac- 
complish concrete things ; it cannot bring 
“results” to be tabulated and exploited. 
All it can do is prepare the way for the 
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work which shall follow, by building up 
an intelligently interested and awakened 
constituency. It can do no more than 
make possible work which can be car- 
ried on after it has gone to serve other 
communities. It ought to stimulate not 


merely the specialized anti-tuberculosis 


organization, but should lead to increased 
activity among other institutions and 
organized bodies with widely diverse 
purposes and plans. 

The exhibition consists of four parts: 
something to look at, something to get 
people to look at it, something to explain 
what people are looking at, and some- 
thing to get people to talk after they 
have looked. The term exhibition is a 
very inclusive one as to the nature of 
the material and the manner of its use. 
The Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh 
has its school exhibit, with demonstra- 
tion and interpretation supplied by teach- 
ers. The Tuberculosis Committee of the 
Charity Organization Society of New 


York city possesses its famous local 
traveling exhibit, prepared to move 
on the shortest notice or to take 
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advantage of a new opening with- 
out loss of time. Indiana’s State Board 
of Health has developed a system of 
store exhibits in charge of trained dem- 
onstrators who give individual attention 
to those who come to see and to hear. 
Experiments are being tried in New 
York with a miniature exhibit for store 
windows. California’s State Board of 
Health sends its railroad car up and 
down the state after the fashion of the 
corn exhibits of other states. The State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, 
with its array of county fair exhibits, 
finds a valiant rival in the women’s club 
exhibits at county fairs in Tennessee and 
Michigan, and in those of the Tubercu- 
losis Commission of Connecticut: The 
Boston Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis established a 
local exhibit, but neither greater Boston 
nor even Massachusetts was big enough 
to contain it. It has followed a circuit 
even beyond New England. 

Four years ago there were only three 
exhibits in the entire country. But state 
after state established them, each more 
scientific than its predecessors, unt! to- 
day twenty states have traveling exhibits 
and about thirty cities local ones. These 
were seen last year by nearly 3,000,000 
people. 

The original exhibition of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, somewhat generally 
known as the American Tuberculosis 
Exhibition, has been shown “under three 
flags,’ from Toronto to the city of 
Mexico, from St. Paul to Jacksonville. 
It has been in service for four years. 
Last year the national association start- 
ed another in the West, and early in the 
present year carried a Spanish exhibit 
to Porto Rico, where it met with great 
success. 

The material that makes up an exhibit 
may roughly be classified in two groups. 
In one is shown the causes of the dis- 
ease and conditions conducive to its ex- 
istence, the organization and conduct of 
the campaign, and the methods of con- 
trol, administrative and otherwise. In 
the other group the cure, including both 
home and institutional treatment, is il- 
lustrated. Whatever may draw atten- 
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tion, stimulate interest and awaken 
thought, affords desirable material, pro- 
vided it is free from undue sensational- 
ism, does not lead to exaggerated or in- 
accurate deductions, and is not unpleas- 
ant or obnoxious to any considerable 
number of people. While many whose 
judgment merits unqualified acceptance 
believe otherwise, the present writer 
questions absolutely the net value of 
pathological material in a popular exhibi- 
tion. The appeal of specimens of dis- 
eased parts of the human body too nearly 
corresponds to that of the patent medi- 
cine advertisement and ensures the dis- 
approval of too large a number of people 
who are deterred by what is of chief 
interest to the morbid. The publicity 
promoter should be able to say without 
qualification, “There is nothing danger- 
ous and nothing unpleasant.” Question- 
able scientific material may well be re- 
served for the development of the spe- 
cialized local campaign; for the travel- 
ing exhibit may be localized easily by the 
temporary addition of facts and figures 
expressed in varied forms of charts, 
maps, diagrams and placards, as well as 
models and pictures. 

‘The tuberculosis exhibition as admin- 
istered in many cases is of value less 
because of its direct teaching force than 
for its power to create a “psychological 
moment” in the community. Much of 
its importance is in giving a news set- 
ting to tuberculosis topics, making it 
easier to secure their discussion, and to 
ensure readers for them when published. 
Equally significant is the exhibition as a 
reason for immediate action, as a force 
to enlist many as “thirty day men” who 
would not consent to volunteer “for the 
war.” Given exhibits fairly attractive 
and passably useful, the chief ends of 
their mission may be attained by wise 
and resourceful administration. 


The measure of returns on the 
investment is the quality of the 
management. The trained adminis- 
trator must be a demonstrator, 
even of a higher grade than that 


of the rapid fire food show type. A rea- 
sonable quality of volunteer demonstra- 
tor may be secured among physicians, 
nurses and lay supporters of the exhi- 
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bition. Something more is needed, how- 
ever, than a mere caretaker or a human 
megaphone for outside work. The pur- 
poses of the exhibition demand the legiti- 
mate publicity getter, free from unwise 
sensationalism, but claiming for this 
cause nearly the whole range of ap- 
proved advertising possibilities. He 
utilizes people rather than dollars, and 
works by getting others to work. Is 
there not in this occupation one of the 
“new professions”? Should there not be 
support in this field for a certain num- 
ber of men of fairly broad social sympa- 
thies and understanding, who may serve 
as partial substitutes for the trained 
local social worker at present unattain- 
able in the great majority of our cities? 

The tuberculosis exhibition cannot be 
managed by unchanging rules. Differ- 
ences in size of exhibition cities and 
variation in number and quality of com- 
mitteemen are not the least among the 
distinctions which must shape campaign 
plans, which should be elastic enough to 
encourage invention and inspiration. A 
new idea may not be better than one 
it displaces, yet it may have added value 
because it is newly used and because it 
may more readily correlate with un- 
recognized local factors. 

These suggestions relate particularly 
to exhibitions where it is possible to 
provide a trained, responsible director. 
This trained leader should be an expert 
whose privilege of initiative should be 
generous, but subject to the committee’s 
veto power. He should come as a con- 
tractor under bond to deliver a finished 
exhibition: campaign on condition that 
local committees assist. The first re- 
sponsibility of a general committee is 
to select sub-committees, solicit the con- 
sent of chosen ones and all through 
a campaign to lead in active effort. 
One suggested outline includes honorary 
general and advisory committees, to- 
gether with committees on business ar- 
rangements, education, printed matter, 
installation of local exhibits, press and 
publicity, reception, schools, ushers, 
women’s work, and unlimited numbers 
of small committees of one or more per- 
sons each representing a certain organi- 
zation, institution, occupation, neighbor- 
hood or other group. This means com- 
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mittee work for any man or woman who 
will help at all. The largest work of 
the prime movers is not merely to ap- 
point but to secure results from the com- 
mittees. The most common weakness 
in exhibition work appears to be the 
difficulty in having one or several local 
leaders who will follow up. committee 
chairmen and see that they bring things 
to pass. 

To reach the greatest possible num- 
ber of people should be the ultimate aim 
of the exhibition campaign. The imme- 
diate need is to win the leaders, people 
who do things, those who rent houses, 
pay wages, fill offices, teach school, 
preach or lead in churches or otherwise 
manage affairs. Win the leaders and 
the rank and file can be reached. Prob- 
ably the practical ideal, right now, is 
frankly and sincerely to appeal to all 
classes but give first and most attention 
to winning those who can reach others. 
Therefore, the location of the exhibit 
should not be in midst of poverty- 
stricken homes (because they are the 
ones who need it most), nor should it be 
in more favored residence districts. The 
site should be within easy reach of the 
central district where car lines are 
brought together, and if possible in some 
building not likely to repel either the 
less favored or the more fortunate. 

Demonstration or interpretation of 
exhibits needs interest and intelligence 
rather than professional training or 
technical knowledge. Physicians, medi- 
cal students, nurses, social workers and 
other interested laymen may help. The 
stereopticon, rightly used, may provide 
both interpretation and propaganda far 
beyond its present utilization in exhibi- 
tion campaigns. Seldom can trained 
demonstrators .be employed who are 
both familiar with exhibits and experi- 
enced in handling shifting groups. As 
a useful substitute, supplementing 
work of volunteer demonstrators, a lan- 
tern may be used. Only a portion of 
the visitors, and they only to a limited 
extent, can be induced to make full 
rounds of the exhibits, under guidance. 
But with the lantern such a course is 
easily possible. Further examination of 
actual exhibits then becomes intelligent, 
for the visitor will even unconsciously 
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seek for evidence to support the lantern 
demonstrations. The use of the lan- 
tern also makes possible the freer intro- 
duction of the human interest element 
into the program. To add the element 
of interest means not merely increased 
attendance, but likewise gives definite 
educational value to the meetings. 

The whole matter of topics, speakers 
and programs appears undeveloped. Al- 
most any gathering may be utilized for 


verbal announcement and explanation, | 


with many possibilities for longer presen- 
tations of exhibition plans and _ salient 
features of the movement. From the 
state legislature at noon to the Salvation 
Army at night, one day’s campaigning 
went. A single day has included, in 
one city, talks before a colored school, 
a county jail, a card club meeting at a 


private residence, and several other 
equally diverse groups. 
Committees should not narrow their 


range of operations by failing to recog- 
nize the well-nigh universal appeal of 
the exhibition. This appeal 1s as wide 
as the community, because the exhibition 
program deals with a disease which 
threatens any and all in it. Com- 
mittees may ask any legitimate service 
from almost any of its individuals or 
groups. The exhibition should not be 
used to promote any particular local 
body interested in the subject. Rather 
the platform work should be such 
that all groups may see their common 
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interest in the subject and the possibil- 
ity of actively co-operating without sur- 
rendering in the least their own dignity 
or independence. Because the exhibi- 
tion does not seek to boom or boost any 
particular organization or institution, and 
in view of the wide interest in ultimate 
results, efforts at publicity and promo- 
tion may all claim help from any direc- 
tion. Many will help the exhibition who 
have no part in the charities or philan- 
thropies of the city. Many bodies hav- 
ing objects far afield may be enlisted. 
The committee may fairly and with rea- 
sonable expectation of success, call upom 
practically any business for any service 
which it may render. Limited only by 
the funds available and the alertness of 
the management, practically the full range 
of publicity possibilities may be claimed 
in this temporary and emergency effort. 
After eliminating the sensational and oth- 
erwise unworthy news features, probably 
no publicity committee will be able to 
work hard enough and fast enough to 
use all of the chances for desirable ad- 
vertising. The chief expense will be 
for competent office and stenographic 
help. Better have less printed matter, 
and higher grade office machinery, than 
poor office help. 

If the management knows how, then 
the tuberculosis exhibition is a tool 
which is‘useful according to the skill of 
the workman. 
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CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


LOUISVILLE CHURCH PLAYGROUND 


This local note from a Louisville paper 
is worth repeating, for various reasons: 
“The spacious grounds surrounding Trinity 
Episcopal church, Main street and Story 
avenue, will be thrown open next spring 
to the children of Butchertown as a play- 
ground, and officials who are familiar with 
the playgrounds work will be in charge. 
The movement was started by the rector of 
the church, the Rev. A. E. Whatham, and 
has been approved by Bishop Woodcock.” 


ASKING BUSINESS MEN’S INTEREST 


A report made this autumn to the direct- 
ors of the Board of Commerce in Lorain, O., 
by the secretary of the board, advocated the 


appointment of a committee on parks and 
playgrounds. In justifying the existence of 
such a committee in a trade organization, 
two arguments were well put. First, in con- 
nection with playgrounds, the secretary said, 
“There is more business to be had from de- 
cent, industrious, respectable men and 
women than from the toughs who are devel- 
oped from those boys whose playground is 
the street.” With reference to the parks, 
he said: “If history reveats itself, Lorain is 
not likely to receive donations of land for 
park purposes from individuals, so long as 
only public officials are interested. Persons 
will much more readily give land for parks 
at the solicitation of a body of private citi- 
zens, who will also assume some responsibil- 
ity in seeing that the land is used as con- 
templated and without unreasonable delay.” 
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STATE HELP IN CIVIC STUDY 


The University Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin, a state institution, 
has created a Municipal Reference Bureau. 
_ Its purpose is to collect data and informa- 
tion on “all the varied subjects of munici- 
pal activity and municipal government for 
the purpose of rendering that material ac- 
cessible to the cities and citizens of the 
state.” Ford H. MacGregor, who is in 
charge of the bureau, says in a personal let- 
ter that, familiar as such bureaus are in 
large cities, this is the first one to be estab- 
lished in any state for the assistance of all 
the cities of the state. It is hoped that it 
will do for the cities what the legislative ref- 
erence libraries of the various states do for 
the legislatures. In connection with the bu- 
reau, popular lectures on municipal topics 
can be secured, and the department of cor- 
respondence-study is offering courses in 
municinal subjects. The last two years 
have witnessed a marked civic awakening 
throughout Wisconsin, and while this state 
assistance may be in part a result of that, 
it cannot fail in great measure to encourage 
and extend it. 


SEATTLE’S PARKS 


Because of the exposition, Seattle, with its 
wonderful growth and ambitious municipal 
undertakings, has been unusually prominent 
in the public mind of late. Very timely, 
therefore, is the arrival of the extensive re- 
port of the park commissioners for 1909, on 
the parks, playgrounds and boulevards of 
the city. The report, which is profusely il- 
lustrated, gives the brief history of the 
parks, the valuable reports of the landscape 
architect in full, and descripntions of the var- 
ious properties. It conclusively shows that 
Seattle is as wideawake on this finer side 
of municipal development as in the more 
commercial, and similarly, that the progress 
made, the ambition shown and the energy 
of accomplishment are deserving of wonder 
and respect. It is a great record of achieve- 
ment, for until 1890 little had been done, 
and it was only in 1904 that the park com- 
missioners received those independent pow- 
ers that are commonly given to such bodies 
in the East. In 1906 “the citizens voted 
a half million of park bonds by an over- 
whelming vote, and in 1908 a further bond 
issue of $1,000,000 carried easily.” 


GARDEN CONTESTS 


Prizes have been awarded this fall for 
the various garden contests to which refer- 
ence was made here in the spring. At 
Salem 744 gardens competed for the prizes, 
and it took 114 inspectors to look after the 
wards. ‘The number of packages of seeds 
distributed was 17,328. In the four years 
during which this contest has been annually 
held in Salem, the number of prizes, the 
number of competing gardens, and the or- 
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ders for seeds have increased steadily. That 
the effect of the contest on the city’s ap~ 
pearance must be very favorable needs 
after such figures as_ these. 
At Springfield, Mass., the most interesting 
feature was the way the prizes were award- 
ed. An evening meeting was held and at-. 
tended by nearly 500 people. The prize- 
winners, some thirty-five in number, were 
present, and marched down the center aisle 
to receive their rewards, which were con- 
tributed. by. the Springfield Republican 
through the Amateur Horticultural Society. 
The program included an address by Prin- 
cipal Orr ‘of the High School, who called 
attention to the difference between the Amer- 
ican idea of community-gardening, as illus- 
trated. by the open gardens of the usual 
American residence street, and the enclosed 
gardens in France and England. In Amer- 
ica, he said, the idea has gained hold that 


_the yards do not exist solely for the benefit 


of their owners, but that they are assets 
of the neighborhood. Another exceedingly 
interesting and instructive feature was a 
series of stereopticon views of competing 
gardens, with comments upon their land- 
scane features by the secretary of the so- 
ciety, who was also one of the judges. His 
criticisms and suggestions for improvement 
in each case were very stimulating. 


HEALTHFUL EXERCISE IN BALTIMORE 


The reports of the Children’s Playground 
Association and of the Public Athletic 
League of Baltimore, organizations which 
though independent co-operate and supple- 
ment each other, have come to this depart- 
ment. Both are in pamphlet form, well 
printed and edited and fully illustrated. The 
latter, indeed, is an unusually excellent niece 
of work. An interesting feature of the Play- 
ground Association’s report is the statistical 
table in the Historical Summary. This goes 
pack to 1897, when at a cost of $196, none of 
which came from the city, three playgrounds 
were maintained with a total attendance of 
10,213. Year by year the gradual growth 
is shown, until the figures are reached for 
the year 1908—the latest reported. Then 
there were twenty-nine playgrounds attend- 
ed by 345,216 children, on which $8,375 was 
expended, of which $6,000 was city avpropri- 
ation. At one of the playgrounds the aver- 
age daily attendance was 1,600, and the in- 
crease in attendance at another, Carroll 
Park. was shown in the summer total of 
18,150 for 1908, as contrasted with 7,737 for 
1905. The report of the Public Athletic 
League shows the maintenance of eleven 
gymnasium centers: five in public parks, 
three in settlement yards, and three on va- 
cant lots. The gymnasium in one of the 
parks, built entirely at the expense of the 
Park Board. was completed only after the 
middle of the season, and a twelfth gymna- 
sium was built later still, also by the Park 
Board, for the exclusive use of girls and 
women. . About 2,400 men and boys and 
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FACTORY GARDENS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


lawns showing buildings set 
back from the street line. 


View across front 


about 450 girls were enrolled, and in the 
“meets” of 1908, a new feature begun that 
year, twenty-three per cent of the total male 
enrollment took part. These figures are 
taken from the report of the president, Rob- 
ert Garrett. The full report of the secre- 
tary, George W. Ehler, is a remarkably fine 
document—well above the average of such 
reports. 


FACTORY SURROUNDINGS 


Because of its extensive nurseries, the so- 
briquet of “the Flower City” has been given 
to Rochester, N. Y. Of late years a new Sig- 
nificance is attached to the term, because 
of the parklike surroundings given to the 
new industrial establishments. Perhaps the 
most famous is the so-called Kodak Park, 
where something like forty buildings, all 
manufacturing plants of the one company, 
are grouped in surroundings that are really 
parklike. The other day an officer of the Ger- 
man-American Button Company, which has re- 
cently completed an enormous structure, ap- 
peared before the Park Commission to ask 
that there be co-operation in determining 
the landscape treatment of an adjoining pub- 
lic park, to the end that the grounds of the 
company and those of the park might make 
one harmonious and beautiful pic- 
ture. Another development is 
shown in the photographs. The 
Morgan Machine Company, purchas- 
ing extensive grounds, set its fac- 
tory in a garden that would do 
credit to a handsome suburban 
home. The company held an option 
on adjoining land, and a new com- 
pany coming along and desiring 
that land, the Morgan people re- 
linquished their option on the agree- 
ment that the new company also 
would place its building back from 
the street line and beautify the 
grounds—a contract fully carried 
out. Next an automobile manufac- 
turing concern purchased a lot 
across the way. Mr. Morgan called 
it up on the telephone. “Going to 
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put up a building?” “Yes.” “Where 
are you going to locate it—next to 
the street line?’ “Yes.” “What 
made you buy land out here?” “Be- 
cause we thought the location at- 
tractive.” “Oh; what makes it at- 
tractive?’ The company saw the 
point, and its building also went 
back from the street line. Beyond 
that another factory bought a site, 
and in the new and beautiful com- 
petition it has placed its building 
ten feet further back than its neigh- 
bors, that it may make its garden 
better than his. Apart from im- 
proving the looks of a city, the 
pictures suggest the new influence 
brought into the lives of many 
workers. 


ENERGETIC WOMEN IN VERMONT 


The Social Settler of the Boston Tran- 
script tells a story of the women in the little 
town of Enosburg Falls, Vt., which is full of 
inspiration and cheer for those of other 
small towns. He says: “In 1896 there was 
nothing doing in town. But a desire for 
progress was felt, at least vaguely and the 
men organized a Board of Trade. It was a 
paper affair, and soon very appropriately 
subsided. The work still remained to be 
done. There were women, who had not, of 
course, belonged to the Board of Trade, and 
they said, among themselves, let’s work. So 
they went. at it. For some time the men 
and women both had had their eyes on a bit 
of ground in the center of the village, cov- 
ered only by an old brick church, as a pos- 
sible park site. The origin of the upward 
movement, perhaps the origin of the Im- 
provement Association, came through the 
fact that the little brick church was struck 
by lightning. There was then a clearer field 
and a greater possibility. The old church 
site was sought by a promoter, as a field of 
activity, and he had put in an early bid. 
The women asked for the property and were 
told that they could have it for an imme- 
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diate cash purchase. In three days they 
raised $1,325 and bought it. Then only did 
they organize.” Having the land, they se- 
cured the services of a surveyor and a land- 
scape architect, set out trees, shrubbery and 
flowers and provided seats and walks. In 
‘the first five years of the organization’s ex- 
istence, it raised, in various ways, upwards 
of $6,000, and the village has a population 
of less than 1,000. In order to increase the 
efficiency and longevity of their work, the 
women have organized a Junior Naturalists’ 
Society, the members of which are consid- 
ered as belonging to the Improvement Asso- 
ciation. This has started “with great suc- 
cess.” : 


STREET LIGHTING 


An illustrated pamphlet advertising hand- 
some lighting standards designed ‘for the 
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city beautiful,’ and clearly stated to be so 
intended, has a significance far greater 
than the advertisement of a particular man- 
ufacturer’s wares. It is incontestible com- 
mercial evidence, if any were needed, that 
the city beautiful has passed the theoretical 
and visionary stage, for the manufacturer 
whose pamphlet lies on this desk is doing a 
large business. The truth is, few eastern- 
ers who have not traveled in the West in the 
last year or two have any idea how very far 
in advance of eastern cities in street light- 
ing are those of the Middle and Far West. 
New Yorkers talk about their great white 
way, but it is a very garish and crude affair 
compared to the beautifully lighted streets 
of many a western city. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION REPORT 


Those concerned with the literature of 

workmen’s compensation will find an inter- 
esting contribution to the subject in the re- 
port of the proceedings of the Atlantic City 
Oonference of July 29-31, 1909. This mid- 
Summer conference of those specially inter- 
ested in employers’ liability and working- 
men’s insurance was called by the Minnesota 
Employers’ Compensation Commission at the 
suggestion of the Association for Labor 
Legislation. As an experiment in securing 
greater uniformity in scientific investiga- 
tion it is particularly significant, and future 
meetings of a similar nature will be watch- 
ed with great interest. 
. There was complete unanimity of opinion 
as to the need of changing the basis of re- 
covery for injuries to that of risk involved 
in the industry. All concurred in approv- 
ing a system under which injured workmen, 
or those dependent on them, should be en- 
titled to compensation on a definite scale, ir- 
respective of the question of the employ- 
srs’ negligence. Another conference will be 
held during the coming winter. 


NTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


The International Association for Labor 
Legislation has issued its Report of the 
Fifth General Meeting held at Lucerne, Sep- 
ember 28 to 30, 1908. This biennial re- 
yort, which fills a pamphlet of 121 pages, 
ilso contains the annual reports of the in- 
ernational association and of the Interna- 
ional Labor Office. It includes many valu- 
ible reports and resolutions on home work, 
hild 1abor, maximum working day, admin- 


istration of labor laws, insurance of foreign 
workmen and industrial poisons. 

The Lucerne convention was attended by 
ninety-eight delegates, representing the 
twelve national sections of the international 
association which in September, 1908, in- 
cluded a personal membership of 4,260, and 
an affiliated membership through organiza- 
tions of about five and three quarters mil- 
lions. 

The next international convention will be 
held at Lugano, in September, 1910, and it is 
expected that a strong delegation will be 
present from the American section. 


MINIMUM WAGE ESTABLISHED 


The long discussion in England over the 
wages boards bills, followed in this depart- 
ment, has been settled by the practical adop- 
tion of the trades board bill. Wages boards 
are to be established with power to fix a 
minimum wage in four trades: wholesale 
tailoring, card board working, lace finishing, 
and chain making. 

The principle of wages boards for the es- 
tablishment of a minimum wage has met 
with some criticism. The opposition holds 
that regulation of wages is essentially dif- 
ferent from the regulation of sanitation and 
hours. The difficulty, too, of enforcing the 
law among the class of workers engaged in 
sweated trades will be very great since, it is 
claimed, their fear of consequences will 
make them useless witnesses in a court of 
law. Raising wages in certain trades, it is 
further objected, will crowd the less efficient 
workers into unregulated trades. Finally, 
some hold the principle to be economically 
unsound, believing that the only effective 
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way will be. either: to place, the burden: of ) 
taxation. on .the non-producer or to, inerease,, 
the productive efficiency of the wage earner... 


CHILD LABOR INVESTIGATION 


The Bureau of Labor of Wisconsin ‘will’ 


soon’ complete an exhaustive investigation: 
of child labor.'-It includes an investigation 
of the personal history. of 10,000 children to 
whom employment certificates were issued 
during the year ending July 1, 1909. 


COMPENSATION GOMMISSION 


The Illinois Branch of the Association 
for Labor Legislation, through its 
ecutive officers, has requested Governor 
Deneen to include in his. call for: a 
special session of the Legislature, the 
question of creating a commission to con- 
sider employer’s liability and workmen’s 
compensation. The officers) of | the; Illinois, 
branch believe that a commission, working 
iu conjunction with the commissions of New 
York, Wisconsin and Minnesota, might be 
able to report a measure to the next regular 
session of the General Assembly and thus 
hasten. needed legislation on those subjects. 
The committee on labor conditions, of. the 
City Club of Chicago has. addressed. a let- 
ter to Governor Deneen on: the same sub-: 
ject. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


In his comprehensive report on National 
Vitality (Bulletin No. 30, Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health), Prof. Irving, 
Fisher says: “‘For every death that. occurs 
among the richer and higher elasses there 
are many in the working classes. It is the 
workman engaged in unhealthy factories 
first of all who fills the hospitals and their 
death chambers.” 

In the section on the working day, Profes; 
sor Fisher maintains that fatigue resulting 
from overwork starts a vicious circle of evil 
results. He instances several cases where 
the eight-hour day has resulted in greatly 
increased productivity and efficiency due to 
the decrease in fatigue and: sickness of 
workmen. 

Massachusetts and ‘New York are now 
making inspections of factory conditions by 
expert medical men. Texas this year estab- 
lished a new Bureau of Labor and in addi- 
tion provided for the inspection of factories 
by the Board of Health. Illinois has a 
Commission on Industrial Diseases, and the 
United States Bureau of Labor will soon 
publish a report on a special phase of the 
subject. With the information resulting 
from this scientific work it should be pos- 
sible to secure some effective preventive 
measures. 
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».PROTECTION FOR WOMEN. DEFENDED 


In ‘Illinois, where, the new ‘ten- hour law, 
‘for woinen in laundries, factories and, me- 
chanical establishments, is ‘set “aside by 
Judge Tuthilil’s injunction, the supporters 
of the law have, succeeded in bringing Attor- 
ney Louis. Brandeis of Boston into the de-. 
fense.. Mr. Brandeis won, the famous, Ore- 
gon ten-hour case in 1908, and. a mass of 
new evidence is in his hands. 


BRITISH SHOP REGULATIONS 


, Labor legislation in England is ‘receiving 
comparatively little attention while the de-. 
mands of the budget are still unsettled. | 
Nevertheless a lengthy bill regulating the 

work of shop assistants (clerks). was recent- 
ly introduced in Parliament. The bill deals 
with hours of labor including overtime, 
weekly half-holiday and Sunday closing, as 
well as seating, ventilation, and sanitary 
conveniences «in, Shops. | The secretary of 
state would determine by official orders what 
constitutes. “sufficient and suitable” seat- 
ing, ventilation and’ sanitary conditions. 

These orders,are based on scientific examina- 
tion of actual conditions, and the require- 


ments demanded are determined by the re- 


sult of such investigations, a method: which: 
has given England excellent factory inspec- 
tion laws. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The industrial education committee of the 
American Federation ‘of Labor recently held 
an important conference and submitted a 
report to the annual convention at Toronto. 
A summary of all of the laws of this coun- 
try on industrial education and trade schools 
will soon be published by the Association 
for Labor Legislation. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


A meeting of the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation was held in the Metropoli- 
tan Building, New York city, October 27. 
Preparations for the annual meeting, and — 
the discussion of plans for future work, oc- 
cupied the committee. Among those pres- 
ent were Henry W. Farnam of New Haven, 
Henry R. Seager and John Mitchell of New 
York, and John B. Andrews of Madison, Wis. 


ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


The New York branch of the Amer- 
ican Association for. Labor Legislation held 
its annual meeting on Thursday, October 28, 
in the Assembly Hall of the Metropolitan 
Building, New York city. The important 
business of the meeting besides the election 
of officers, was the passing of certain amend- 
ments to the by-laws, which allow a larger 
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executive. committee and. in. aaditlon, ipre: 
vide for an-advisory council. 


The following officers: were elocicd: Pres ; 


dent, Henry R. Seager: vice-president, Otto 
M. hina treasurer, .V. Everit Macy; sec- 


THE TREND 


Jane Addams’s new book, The Spirit ‘of 
Youth and The City Streets', published this 
month, has already run through one edition 
and half of another. Such a demand for a 
work by the head resident of Hull, House 
is strong evidence of the good judgment of 
those editors of general magazines who 
have increasingly sought articles by Miss 


Addams—articles which a few years ago. 


would have found only a limited circle of 
readers among those who had a personal ac- 
quaintance with the author or her settle- 
ment. The book is dedicated to Louise De-_ 
Koven Bowen ‘with sincere admiration for 
her understanding of the needs of city chil- 
dren and with warm appreciation of her 
service, as president of the Juvenile Protec- 
tion Association of, Chicago.” 


* * * 


President Roosevelt’s White House Con- 
ference on Dependent Children gave oppor- 
tunity in full measure for many men of al. 
most aS many minds to thrash out their 
views on the best method.,of caring for 
homeless boys and girls—whether in the 
old-fashioned congregate orphan: asylums, in 
cottage institutions, or by placing-out in 
families. The proceedings of the confer- 
ence were distributed in, thousands and 
newspaper and magazine interest has not 
flagged to, this day. . Now Charities Publi- 
cation Committee announces an important 
contribution to the discussion in a forth- 
coming book, How Two Hundred Children 
Live and Learn, by Supt. Rudolph R. Reeder 
of the New York Orphan Asylum at Hastings- 
on-Hudson. 

lo Dr. Reeder came the unusual opportun- 
ity of moving with his family of 200 chil- 
dren out of a “barracks” institution in New 
York city to a cottage system on a big farm 
in Westchester county. The chapters of his 
story which appeared in Charities and The 
Commons under the title To Country and 
Cottage, attracted wide attention and ex- 
erted a direct influence on other institutions. 
The Albany Orphan Asylum, for instance, 
was moved to the country and rebuilt on 
the cottage plan as a direct result of them. 

On the anvil of nine years’ experience in 
the New York Orphan Asylum, following 
other years as teacher and charity worker, 
Dr. Reeder hammered out strong, clear-cut 
theories of rearing children, tried out and 
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modified them, and set them forth in this 
book. | To tell what boys get out of darning 
their own stockings and girls out of raising 
chickens—to pick two from a dozen examples 
—forms not only a record of an interesting 
educational experiment, but a fascinating 
story of well-rounded childish’ growth’ 


through play and work as well as books. 


The volume is rich in anecdote and well il- 
lustrated. — 
* * ' 

In his Augusta speech President Taft de- 
clared himself in favor of the reorganization 
of the health bureaus,in Washington. He, 
said: 

“We have now various bureaus in Wash- 
ington that have functions connected with. 
the suppression of diseases and the investi- 
gation of-their character; but they are scat-, 
tered and they need to be. united in one, bu- 
reau which shall devote its attention, just 
as the Agricultural Department devotes its 
attention, to the study of questions of health 
under all conditions prevailing in this coun- 
try, so that by the circulation of the knowl- 
edge obtained it may enable the. people to 
live hygienic lives, It is necessary that the 
towns: and states should direct their atten- 
tion and their money to making better, bod- 
ies for their citizens.as well as better minds, 
and if the national government with its re- 
sources can follow out lines of investigation 
that can show proper treatment to be fol- 
lowed it is well that they should take that 


step.” 
‘ * * 

The “summer number” of the Outlook for 
the Blind, while a little late for news value, 
contains, nevertheless, a mass of information 
of interest to workers with the blind. There 
is a comprehensive account of the Columbus 
meeting of the American .Association of 
Workers with, the Blind. Edward E. Allen 
contributes a review of the work of Samuel 
Gridley Howe. lIadasu Yoshimoto writes on 
Japan’s Work for the Blind, and John D. 
Gregory, has an article on the National As- 
sociation of Schools for the Blind. , There 
are. several congratulatory . letters to Sir 
Francis Campbell from friends and pupils, 
and a debate appears on the, advisability of 
New York Point or Braille, condensed from 
a hearing, before the New York Board of 
Education. 

; Ne, a 3 

The proceedings of the Sagamore Socio- 
logical Conference have come from the press, 
a pamphlet of forty pages, giving the gist 
of informal but stirring addresses by Ray 
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Stannard Baker, Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Margaret Dreier Robins, Robert A. 
Woods, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and others. 
Copies can be obtained for twenty-five cents 
by addressing the Sagamore Sociological 
Conference, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 
* * * 

The series of autobiographical articles now 
running in Hverybody’s Magazine, written 
by Judge Ben Lindsey, and entitled The 
Beast and the Jungle, has aroused an inter- 
est surpassing that occasioned by any recent 
magazine material on social conditions. While 
it is perhaps still too early to decide whether 
the articles will have attributes of the Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin order, as suggested by one 
critic, it is not to be doubted that the expo- 
sure of Denver political conditions in their 
relation to courts and jails will lead readers 
throughout the whole country to turn their 
attention to their own communities, which 
is one aim of Judge Lindsey’s articles. 

In the November Everybody’s, Judge Lind- 
sey relates in a remarkably graphic manner 
how he was appointed to a minor position 
on the bench; how he found that children 
were being tried along with adult criminals 
in the Denver courts; how criminals were 
being made of youngsters by confinement in 
the jails; and how at every step his efforts 
at reform were blocked by the political 
bosses. His description of the investigating 
committee’s public hearing in his rooms at 
the courthouse, which resulted in the over- 
whelming. testimony from the lips of chil- 
dren of the debasing practices within 
prison walls, is so powerful a bit of descrip- 
tion that it is pretty sure to have more than 
a passing effect. 

The articles are indicative of the increas- 
ing interest manifested by the magazines 
and weeklies in the many phases of social 
work. 

* * * 

The Living Church, speaking of the series 
of articles on the church and social service 
that has been appearing in Tur Survey, says 
that “their number and character constitute 
a hopeful sign of the growing interest in 
this phase of religious activity.” 

Perhaps a still more “hopeful sign” is the 
fact that practical work is supplementing 
the valuable academic discussions of social 
reform that are appearing in so many re- 
ligious journals. The Diocese of California 
of the Protestant Episcopal church has or- 
ganized a social service committee which 
has recently issued a report showing that 
nine sub-committees are at work investigat- 
ing these questions of the common welfare: 
Public morals, child labor, tenement houses, 
the protection of working women, public 
health, public institutions, capital and labor, 
and temperance. 

Through a publicity committee a Depart- 
ment of Social Service has been established 
in the Pacific Churchman, similar to the de- 
partment edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
in The Living Church. 
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Institutional reports, generally speaking, 
have undergone a big change in recent years, 
both in attractiveness and _ readability. 
Among many of special interest, the report 
of the School for the Blind at Overbrook, 
Pa., is worthy of attention. The character 
of the work carried on at Overbrook lends 
itself particularly well. to interesting illus- 
trations, and the pictures of athletic activi- 
ties maintained among the blind at the Penn- 
sylvania institution give a vivid idea of the 
important part that physical exercise plays 
in educating the sightless. The report, run- 
ning through 106 pages, outlines a year’s 
work at Overbrook, gives a list of text books 
and English literature in American Braille 
and concludes with articles by David D. 
Wood on Some Hints in Regard to the Study 
and Practice of Harmony, and Samuel dH. 
Bishop on The New Basis of Work for the 
Blind, reprinted from the Century Maga- 
zine for May, 1909. 

* * * 


“In the kingdom of heaven scientific char- 
ity will be supplemented and in time sup- 
planted by organized justice. In the king- 
dom of heaven governments will exist for 
the sake of all the governed and not for 
the benefit of a select and favored few. In 
the kingdom of heaven—but why go on? 
Let it be once understood that it is the func- 
tion of religion and the business of the 
churches to organize and construct a just, 
worthy, healthy and happy social state on 
earth. ...The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. With thirty-four million church- 
members in this country united to abolish 
child labor, or the liquor traffic, or the mu- 
nicipal corruption, or limit the increase of 
armaments, or relieve the oppression of any 
class of people, or for the achievement of 
any worthy end, how long would it be before 
the end is accomplished? We have the men, 
we have the means, we have the power, too. 
What we need now is leadership and a 
willingness to be led, concentration and en- 
thusiasm. The gospel for an age of indif- 
ference calls for reorganizing and reuniting 
the forces of Christendom and pushing on 
toward immediate achievement.”—Rev. Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall in the Universalist Leader. 


* % * 


Everyland, a new magazine for boys and 
girls, makes its first appearance in Decem- 
ber. It is a quarterly published in West 
Medford, Mass., and edited by Lucy W. Pea- 
body and Helen Barrett Montgomery. 

Why is Everyland? asks the magazine’s 
announcement, and the editors reply: “To 
introduce the girls and boys of every land 
under the sun to one another, and tell of 
their life and needs in letters that they can 
understand and enjoy. ... You are invited 
to meet these young people of every land 
through pictures and stories—true stories 
and stories founded on fact; stories from 
people who teach these children, and stor- 
ies, too, of our neighbors next door, Alas- 
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kans, Mexicans, Indians, Negroes and those 
moving in from Europe. a 
In addition to stories and articles of gen- 
eral interest to child lovers, each number 
will have three departments. Mrs. Montgom- 
ery will describe world events and tell a 
modern hero story. The World Family will 
be in charge of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the American School Peace 
League, who will explain its relations and 
possibilities. Under the title, Modern Giant 
Killers, Miss Alida Lattimore, a graduate of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, will 
report the efforts in behalf of sick, depend- 
ent and oppressed children, and point out 
the best means of helping them. 
* * * 


The United States Bureau of the Census 
has issued its first bulletin prepared upon 
the annual returns of deaths from the regis- 
tration area. The Bulletin, Number 104, is 
entitled Mortality Statistics: 1908, and is 
designed to precede and abstract the length- 
ier annual report on mortality. 

For the first time the figures for the reg- 
istration area consider more than one-half 
the population. The registration area in 
1908 contained 51.8 per cent of the entire 
population of the country. Ohio has been 
added since, making the percentage 55.2. 
Before the taking of the census in 1910 sev- 
eral more states and cities will be added. 

Among the principal causes of death were 
the following, with their rate per 100,000 of 
population for 1908 and 1907: 


mt 1908. 1907. 
Tuberculosis (all forms).... 173.9 183.6 
Pneumonia (all forms)..... 136.0 161.2 
Heart disGaseirs seas yievare ee 133.3 141.7 
Diarrhoea and enteritis..... 116.0 116.7 
Brights disease: 2 ivjcc:.%<10'0/016 87.1 94.6 
ANIC ctehe torn creuszelelsverehe seca sree ¢ 74.3 T3. 
DY DNOIGY LEVEL? . Fa ak 2c ye oes 25.3 30.3 
Diphtheria and croup.......: 22.3 24.3 


In the registration area of the United 
States during the year 1908, 30.9 out of 
every 100 deaths of occupied males who died 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
four years were caused by tuberculosis of 
the lungs, or nearly one death out of every 
three. During the same age period, 41.9 
per cent of the bookkeepers, clerks and copy- 
ists, 40.1 per cent of the barbers and hair- 
dressers, 40.9 per cent of the servants, 44.1 
per cent of the boot and shoemakers, 49.2 
per cent of the compositors, printers and 
pressmen, 41.2 per cent of the’ tailors, and 
25.6 per cent of the farmers who died in the 
registration area were victims of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The classification of diseases prepared by 
the International Commission of Revision 
and adopted July, 1909, contains 189 causes 
of death. The abridged classification adopt- 
ed in 1909 contains 37 causes. 

* * * 


The first report of the Charlotte R. Schmiid- 
lapp Fund to “aid young girls in the prepar- 
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ation of womanhood, by bringing their minds 
and hearts under the influence of education, 
relieving their bodies from disease, suffer- 
ing or constraint, and assisting them to es- 
tablish themselves in life,’ tells of applica- 
tions and letters of appeal received from all 
over the world. According to the deed of 
1908, by Jacob G. 
Schmidlapp of Cincinnati, as a memorial to 
his daughter, the income is being used as a 
loan fund to aid young women who must be 
self-supporting, to become more efficient by 
further education. The details of this plan 
have been left to be worked out definitely as 
experience and increased knowledge shall 
dictate. However, a few simple provisional 
requirements were made: The beneficiary 
must be a resident of Hamilton county, Ohio, 
and between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
five years; she alone is responsible for the 
obligation incurred; the time for repayment 
and the amount of installment shall be de- 
termined after she has become self-support- 
ing; if at the expiration of five years no re- 
turn has been made, a small rate of interest 
shall be stipulated. A careful oversight of 
the progress and circumstances of the bene- 
ficiary is to be maintained in order to pre- 
vent the assistance thus given becoming a 
burden. 

Altogether the gift is one of the most far- 
sighted and, so far as we can judge, in its 
initial stages one of the most wisely man- 
aged of the recent experimental foundations. 

Of the 700 letters of appeal first received 
only 221 gave definite information. 194 of 


these applicants applied for further educa- 


tion, ninety-nine desiring assistance in order 
to increase their general efficiency. Up to 
the time that the report was made in May, 
1909, 163 applications had been received from 
Hennepin county and eighteen beneficiaries 
had been selected for financial assistance and 
placed in the high schools, art schools, kin- 
music conservatories and col- 
leges in or near Cincinnati. The amounts 
were pledged for one year, and six of the 
applicants needed assistance for only that 
length of time. The largest amount, $450, 
covered a period of eighteen months. 

Aside from its work among individuals, a 
Vocation and Employment Bureau was es- 
tablished in January, 1909. This bureau will 
be based on the work of the Vocation Bureau 
in Boston, the Alliance Employment Bureau 
in New York and on the work of Mrs. Ogilvie 
Gordon, of Scotland. It will have a close 
affiliation with all the social centers in Cin- 
cinnati and will be confined to work for 
women and girls. “Its general scope and 
usefulness,’ are stated in the report in the 
words of Mrs. Gordon’s Handbook of Em- 
ployment: 

(1) “By well planned education ‘and con- 
genial employment to bring as favorable in- 
fluences as possible to bear upon upgrowing 
girls.” If the first few working years of the 
girl “can be spent industrially and to a good 
purpose the parents and public may have 
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confidence in the future” of the woman. 

(2) To form “a center of industrial infor- 
mavion and a connecting link between school 
training and trade requirements, thus aid- 
ing in the development of. industrial. educa- 
tion.” 

(3) To make “a.constructive study of the 
facts. involved in the problem of employ- 
ment.” 

(4) To aid by counsel and information as 
well as by employment, the girl who must be 
a wage earner. 


JOTTINGS 


Boston’s New Y. M. CG. A.—In the midst 
of a political campaign as exciting as is pos- 
sible in Boston when only state and city wel- 
fare are at stake, the people have turned 
aside to raise $500,000 for a new Y. M. CG. A. 
building. The old building has become 
crowded to an uncomfortable degree and it 
in many ways lacks the facilities for an 
up to date institution such as the leaders 
think Boston ought to have. A campaign 
was therefore opened on the morning of Oc- 
tober 15, and midnight, November 1, was 
set for the limit of the time within which 
the money should be raised. A _ gigantic 
clock face with one hand pointing to XII, 
midnight, November 1, and with a second 
hand checking off the amount raised by tens 
of thousands, was placed on a vacant build- 
ing in one of the busiest locations in Bos- 
ton. 

Each day of the campaign was closed 
with reports of the amount raised by each 
member of the committees, each man’s total 
to date and the grand totals for the 
day and to date. Then there were, 
in addition, boys’ committees for 
the various districts developed for 
the purpose, each working under a 
captain and _ lieutenants. The 
amount yet to be raised at mid- 


night, Saturday, October 30, was 
$37,661. As something over $100,- 
000 of the amount previously 


pledged was contingent upon rais- 
ing the entire amount within the 
time limit there was an interesting 
uncertainty till the last mo- 
ment. Monday, the last day of 
the campaign, turned in a _ to- 
tal of $52,038, making the 
grand total $514,337, which was, 
of course, considerably in ex- 
cess of the amount aimed 
at. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


COMMITMENT OF WOMEN 


In the issue of November 6 of Tur 
SURVEY a very pertinent question is 
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asked, viz., . why: do -not:. the . courts 
commit more young women to the Bed- 
ford Reformatory instead: ‘of . sending 


them .to the Workhouse on. Blackwell’s 
Tsland. The fault without. a doubt . lies 
somewhere, that this great evil occurs; it is 
a terrible thing to contemplate that when 
the state provides an institution for:the re- 
formation of unfortunate young women, that 
they are not made to avail themselves:of the 
opportunity to redeem themselves and again 
be self-respecting: members of society. There 
are other errors committed by the courts 
no doubt unwittingly, in that many of the 
inmates are not fit subjects for the institu- 
tion, some should be sent to the Women’s 
Prison in Auburn, because they are what 
may be termed incorrigibles and recidivists 
and are beyond the influence of the reform- 
atory. Then again the institution is not 
utilized to its full possibilities because of 
the accumulation in it of women who are 
so feeble-minded as to need custodial care. 
What is needed is the power of direct trans- 
fer to state custodial institutions, 
HENRY SOLOMON, 
State Prison Commissioner. 


7 OUNG woman, two years’ training course in re- 
ligious and philanthropic work, with special hos- 
pital training, five years in institutional church 

work, including superintendency of day nursery, is 
open for engagement. address Miss M. L. R®AD, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SECRETARY—man—is wanted for the Society 


of United Charities in Hazelton, Pa. Please 
address applications to TH» SURVEY. 

ANTED—Experienced woman to take 

charge of Housekeeping Centre in the 

Italian quarter of Rochester, N. Y. 

Kindly disposition and practical method neces- 

sary; slight knowledge of Italian a help. Apply 

for particulars, salary, etc., and send references 


a ee A. Rumball, 1056 South Ave., Rochester, 


From the Boston Globe. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


Mr. Gilder’s very sudden death from heart disease, on Thursday of last 
week, was followed by the equally unexpected death on the next day of William 
M. Laffan, editor of The Sun, upon whom an operation had been performed for 
appendicitis. Thus the journalism of New York city and of the nation loses 
in one week two of its most brilliant ornaments. Both were men of very marked 
personality. 

The editing of a magazine like The Century is a wholly different under- 
taking from the conduct of a metropolitan daily newspaper, and even if their 
callings had been more nearly identical the impression made on the public 
mind by the two men would still have been very different. The brief announce- 
ment of Mr. Laffan’s death at the head of the editorial page of The Sun speaks 
of the “extinction of an energy acutely intelligent in its every manifestation, 
dauntless in all circumstances, unimpaired even by the accidents of diminishing 
bodily strength during a few years just past.” None will quarrel with this just 
characterization of the mind that has guided the policies and shaped the opinions 
of the newspaper which even since the death of Mr. Dana has continued to be 
known in Eugene Field’s phrase as “that best ’nd brightest paper.” 

On the same editorial page of The Sun it is written of Mr. Gilder that he 
“was much more than a poet. He stood in no charmed isolation, mere dreamer 
and a seeker of beauty, aloof from the business and untouched by the interests 
of the mass of men. He was a patriot and a servant of the community all his 
active life.” 

As an editor Mr. Gilder had an opportunity to give discriminating and 
generous encouragement to serious literature. As a poet he achieved distinction. 
As a social reformer he was of the company of those who serve their fellows 
directly by helping to establish higher standards of living. Like Lowell and 
Holmes and Whittier and other poets whom Americans most love to honor, Mr. 
Gilder frequently gave metrical expression to his appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of men of action in the field of social reform. 

One of the best of his longer poems was written for the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Wesley, and there is no note 
of apology or deprecation in any of its dozen stanzas. One we may quote to 


illustrate its spirit: 
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“Ah, how he loved Christ’s poor! No narrow thought 
Dishumaned any soul from his emprize; 

But his the prayer sincere that heaven might send 
Him chiefly to the humble; he would be, 

Even as the Galilean, dedicate 

Unto the ministry of lowliness: 

That boon did heaven mercifully grant; 

And gladly was he heard; and rich the fruit ; 
While still the harvest ripens round the earth; 

And many own the name once given in scorn; 
And all revere the holy life he led, 

Praise what he did for England, and the world, 
And cail that greatness which was once reproach.” 


A shorter poem, entitled The New Politician, is a capital description 
of a very live modern person. Indeed it fits more than one, as we certainly have 
now somewhat increased the number of those who say what they think, “treat 
rich and poor the same,” and “damn the guilty to their face”; who have learned 
a lesson from the fact that 


“When the votes, at last, were read 

Our candidate ran clear ahead! 

This be his glory and renown: 

He told the truth—and took the town.” 


We must be content to refer to only one other poem, originally contributed 
to the columns of this journal on the occasion of the death of Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, and this poem best of all perhaps illustrates the bent of Mr. Gilder’s 
mind to which we have wished to call attention, his burning enthusiasm for such 
service to the community as he himself rendered on the Tenement House Com- 
mission; as the new type of politician may constantly render; as Wesley gave, 
driven by “that divine omnipotent desire, the hunger and the passion for 
men’s souls”; and as we have once again in the modern city seen in the life 
of Mrs. Lowell, “our woman of sorrows, whose pure heart was pierced by many 
woes,” and yet whose “soul of sympathy” long since “entered the peace and 
calm eternal of the eternal mind.” Of this poem the opening stanzas were as 
follows: 


“It was but yesterday she walked these streets, 
Making them holier. How many years, 

With all her widowed love, immeasurably 

She ministered unto the abused and stricken, 
And all the oppressed and suffering of mankind; 
Herself forgetting, but never those in need; 
Her whole, sweet soul lost in her loving work ; 
Pondering the endless problem of the poor. 


“In ceaseless labor, swift, unhurriedly, 

She sped upon her tireless ministries, 

Climbing the stairs of poverty and wrong, 
Endeavoring the help that shall not hurt, 

Seeking to build in every human heart 

A temple of justice—that no brother’s burden 
Should heavier prove through human selfishness.” 
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New York’s attempt to figure out its 
common housekeeping expenses for four 
million people produces annually a pre- 
liminary budget bigger than an una- 
bridged dictionary. To prune this mon- 
ster down to working terms and figures 
of expenditure within the city’s income, 
and to balance the claims of different de- 
partments, is a task in which social 
workers are taking a stronger hand each 
year. Mr. Davis, who was secretary of 
the 1910 Budget Conference, proposes a 
permanent organization and a program 
for those who are watchful of social 
needs, as the most promising means of 
intelligent budget action. . 

At the New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction Professor Fet- 
ter of Cornell proposed a general board 
of supervision over all state institutions, 
with three lesser boards of general ad- 
ministrative control, and local boards of 
managers. At the Ohio state conference 
speakers from within and without the 
state participated in the discussion of the 
need for state control of private chari- 
ties. Bad housing was given as a pro- 
lific cause of juvenile delinquency. At 
the November meeting of the New York 
Neighborhood Workers’ Association at 
Greenwich House, the Minimum Wage 
.and Compulsory Arbitration were dis- 
cussed by Paul Kennaday, who has re- 
cently returned from New Zealand and 
Australia; Florence Kelley and Crystal 
Eastman. At the annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Federated Charities, Dr. Lu- 
ther H. Gulick spoke on Constructive 
Philanthropy which he defined as “the 
resolute, clear-headed taking hold of the 
unprecedented opportunities presented by 
large numbers of individuals living close 
together, and developing them so that 
righteousness shall be more easy and 
evil more difficult than ever before in 
the history of the world.” The con- 
ference of judges and officers of juvenile 
courts at Cincinnati included represent- 
atives from nine states. Stress was laid 
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on causes of juvenile delinquency and the 
need ‘for co-operation of all social 
agencies with the juvenile court. A simi- 
lar conference in San Francisco resulted 
in the formation of the California Juve- 
nile Court and Adult Probation Associa- 
tion. The third annual conference un- 
der the auspices of the New York State 
Probation Commission resolved to call 
on all newspapers in the state to refrain 
from publishing the names of children 
taken to court. 

The first two hearings of the New 
York Legislative Commission on Em- 
ployers’ Liability, have set a standard 
of thoroughness for tackling a difficult 
task and bringing out striking testimony. 


_ The confession of conversion to the com- 


pensation principle of ex-State Labor 
Commissioner Sherman, was a notable 
feature. A third hearing was held in 
New York on November 24, and on De- 
cember I, 2, 3, and 4 there will be hear- 
ings in Albany, Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo. The tenth annual conference of 
the National Civic Federation, discuss- 
ing employers’ liability and kindred 
topics, brought out a hesitant attitude on 
the part of labor leaders toward new 
policies. 

The death of Richard Watson Gilder, 
editor of The Century, means the loss of 
a man whose manifold genius included 
the peculiar gift of interpreting charity 
and housing reform and such like sub- 
jects in verse. But much more than that, 
he was an inspired leader in reform 
ranks, particularly as chairman of the 
New York Tenement House Commission 
which secured the present tenement 
house law. 

Social workers have charge of two of 
the last meetings for Mrs. Pankhurst— 
a farewell reception by the Equality 
League of Self-Supporting Women the 
evening of November 29 at 43 East 
Twenty-second street, New York; and 
a mass meeting at Cooper Union the 
evening of November 30 under the joint 
auspices of the People’s Institute and 
the College Suffrage League. 
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THE JUVENILE COURT 
CONFERENGE IN CINCINNATI 


That the interest in juvenile court 
work is live was shown by the well 
attended conference of judges and offi- 
cers held in Cincinnati, November 9-12. 
When the conference was first thought 
of, the plan was to include those inter- 
ested in Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana, 
but when the meeting was opened, dele- 
gates reported from Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City in 
addition to those from Louisville, Lex- 
ington, Columbus, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, and a score of smaller cities 
and towns. Throughout the meetings the 
tendency was to lay increased emphasis 
upon the causes of delinquency and de- 
pendency and the necessity of co-opera- 
tion between all social activities and the 
court in active work of prevention. 

One of the most striking features was 
the large attendance of judges, their 
keen interest, and their appreciation of 
the wide social advantages possible in an 
efficient administration of the juvenile 
and contributory delinquency laws. It 
was pointed out that Ohio has an almost 
model Juvenile law while the laws of 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Michigan and 
even Illinois need much strengthening, 
especially in their contributory delin- 
quency features. 

The discussion upon practical admin- 
istration led by Judge John A. Cald- 
well of Cincinnati, developed a difference 
of opinion over the question of the open 
vs. the closed court. Judge Caldwell is 
a strong advocate of informality and 
privacy. The practice of most of the 
courts represented is the reverse of this. 

Roger N. Baldwin, chief probation of- 
ficer of the Juvenile Court of St. Louis, 
described the system of probation in his 
court and the essential principles under- 
lying it. He strongly favors accurate 
records and up-to-date systematic organi- 
zation and management, and believes in 
the higher efficiency of the personal as- 
signment over the district system found 
in Chicago, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 

The value and efficiency of the vol- 
unteer officer precipitated an animated 
discussion. The Juvenile Court of St. 
Louis makes little or no use of volunteers 
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while Indianapolis depends almost wholly 
upon them for detailed, intensive work. 
It developed that.nearly all the courts use 
such officers, generally with marked suc- 
cess. The necessity, however, of having 
them under the immediate control and 
supervision of the chief officer was em- 
phasized. 

As a distinct problem, the delinquent 
girl aroused the greatest interest and the 
most earnest discussion. Miss Minnie 
Low of Chicago touched the crux of the 
whole problem when she said that “the 
delinquent boy generally sins against 
someone else while the delinquent girl 
generally sins against herself.” Dr. 
James E. Hagerty of the State Universi- 
ty of Ohio explained the chief causes of 
girls’ downfall and the woefully inade- 
quate provision his state made for their 
care, education and training. Judge 
Black of Columbus pleaded for the refor- 
mation of the entire system in vogue in 
Ohio. 

The dependent and the neglected child 
and the delinquent parent were consid- 
ered together. It was shown that the 
neglected child and the semi or non-func- 
tional home form the gravest and most 
important social problem confronting 
the courts today. The intimate relation 
between delinquency and other social 
problems and the semi-functional home, 
calls for the development of some ade- 
quate system of home supervision and 
relief, if not by the courts, then by some 
other public or private agency. The pen- 
sioning of mothers was advocated so that 
they might remain in-their homes and 
care for their children or permit them 
to remain in school instead of going to 
work at an early age. The wonderful 
social possibilities of the public schools 
were pointed out and illustrated by the 
example of one school in Cincinnati 
where such a spirit of community inter- 
est, unity and conscience was aroused 
that all the problems of relief, neglect, 
dependency and delinquency were solved 
within the district itself. 

Dr. F. B. Dyer, superintendent of the 
public schools of Cincinnati, told what 
had been accomplished in regard to tru- 
ancy, relief, backward and defective chil- 
dren, medical inspection, visiting nurses, 
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and the founding of a special school for 
incorrigible boys through the co-opera- 
tion of Juvenile Court, associated chari- 
ties, doctors, Health Board and public 
schools. The officers are: 


Chairman, L. H. Weir, chief probation of- 
ficer, Juvenile Court, Cincinnati; honorary 
chairman, Judge Stubbs, judge Juvenile 
Court, Indianapolis, Ind.; vice-chairman, 
John H. Witter, chief probation officer, Ju- 
venile Court, Chicago, Il].; general secretary, 
Miss Alice B. Graydon, chief probation of- 
ficer, Juvenile Court, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
state secretaries, Miss Jessie M. Keys, chief 
probation officer, Columbus, Ohio; John H. 
Witter, chief probation officer, Chicago; Mar- 
cus C. Fagg, chief probation officer, Pitts- 
burgh; Judge Hulbert, judge Juvenile Court, 
Detroit; Bernard Flexner, attorney, Louis- 
ville; Roger N. Baldwin, chief probation 
officer, St. Louis. 


The next conference will be held in 
Indianapolis. 


CONFERENCE OF NEW 
YORK PROBATION OFFICERS 


About forty probation officers, repre- 
senting over twenty courts in New York 
state, met at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Al- 
bany, on November 16 and 17 in the 
third ‘conference called by the State 
Probation Commission. The purpose of 
the gathering was to afford opportunity 


for an interchange of experiences and a’ 


-comparison of methods used by probation 
officers in different parts of the state. 
The conference began Tuesday noon 
with a luncheon at which an address was 
made by Edwin Mulready, deputy com- 
-missioner of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Probation. Mr. Mulready 
stated that every court in Massachusetts 
has the services of a paid probation offi- 
cer, and that about 15,000 persons were 
under probationary oversight in that state 
last year. He emphasized the importance 
of investigating the history, character 
and circumstances of defendants before 
they are placed on probation. He also 
urged that probation officers establish 
friendly and confidential relations with 
each probationer, and that to avoid bring- 
ing probation into discredit they deal 
promptly and effectively with serious mis- 
conduct on the part of. probationers. 
The probationary treatment of chil- 
dren was discussed on the first afternoon 
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and the probation of adults on the fol- 
lowing morning. President Homer Folks 
of the State Probation Commission pre- 
sided at each meeting. It was the con- 
census of opinion that often children on 
probation can be improved only through 
inducing their parents to discharge prop- 
erly their parental duties. 

Special attention was called to the 
harmful effects of allowing the names 
and addresses of children brought be- 
fore courts, to be published in newspa- 
pers, and resolutions were adopted, re- 
questing the press throughout the state 
to refrain from publishing such facts. 
It was reported that in other states and 
in some places in New York state the 
newspapers have agreed not to print the 
name or descriptions of children com- 
ing before the juvenile courts. 

In discussing both juvenile and adult 
probation, much was said regarding the 
value and methods of preliminary inves- 
tigations. Cases were cited in which 
probation had failed because, before the 
defendants were placed on probation, it 
had not been learned through investiga- 
tions that they were unfit for probation- 
ary treatment. 

Maude E. Miner said that her experi- 
ence as probation officer in the New 
York city Night Court led her to be- 
lieve that in the cases of women de- 
fendants it is better, as a rule, to inves- 
tigate carefully ten defendants and to 
receive only the most suitable one on 
probation than to receive ten persons 
on probation without preliminary inves- 
tigating. Probation Officer Joseph C. 
Graveur of the New York city Court of 
Special Sessions, First Division, as well 
as other speakers, laid special stress on 
the fact that to save defendants from 
unnecessary embarrassment and harm, 
both preliminary investigations and sub- 
sequent probationary supervision should 
be carried on very discreetly. 


PROBATION WORK 
IN CALIFORNIA 


The first convention in California of 
Juvenile Court judges and probation of- 
ficers held at San Francisco for two days, 
had throughout its sessions a surprising- 
ly large attendance of representatives 
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of child-caring agencies from all over the 
state, and resulted in the formation of 
the California Juvenile Court and Adult 
Probation Association. 

Though other aspects of the child 
question received some attention, the 
Juvenile Court work occupied most of 
the sessions. Judge Murasky discussed 
the responsibility of the state toward the 
child, Judge Hughes the legal responsi- 
bility of parents and guardians toward 
delinquent chil- 
Gren, Dr..J. A. 
Black and Dr. 
H. S. Moore 
the relation of 
physical de- 
fects to delin- 
quency. Wil- 
lard, ‘ELatieh 
gave an ac- 
count of the 
probation offi- 
cer’s work in 
San Francisco 
and Judge 
Raker a most 
interesting ac- 
count of the 
work of the 
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TIME TO 
‘““SHOP EARLY 


For the fourth year Charities Publica- 
tion Committee is conducting an early 
Christmas shopping campaign. Actual 
results in work of this nature are hard 
to ascertain, but if books full of clippings 
from reading and advertising columns of 
newspapers may be taken as signs of 
better times for the girl behind the coun- 

ter, then the 
* rush must be 
abating; for 
the press is 
helping more 
and more each 
year and de- 
partment store 
managers have 
come to realize 
that ty sete 
their benefit as 
well as to their 
employes’ that 
people should 
shop early. 
The 1909 
publicity cam- 
paign is on a 


Juvenile Court 
at Modoc. 

Though Mo- 
doc is a scat- 
tered settle- 
ment all the 
elements of 
juvenile delin- 
quency are to 
be found there 
including the 
problem of 
young-girl prostitution, and infinite va- 
riety has been displayed in the methods 
of saving the adolescent. Not only pro- 
bation officers but parents have been en- 
listed in the effort to reclaim wayward 
girls by personal influence. A law pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor to minors has 
been enforced. The result of the trial 
period through which the work in Modoc 
has passed is that much of. the trouble 
has already been stamped out. 


“ PEACE ON EARTH!” 


Drawn by Donald McKee of the San Francisco Bulletin. 


slightly differ- 
ent basis than 
before. Here- 
tofore articles 
for the press 
have been sent 
out to about 
one_ hundred 
n € WS papers. 
This year some 
three hundred 
picked papers 
received an original story written by 
Ernest Poole entitled The Shadow of 
Christmas—“a story told me by a doc- 
tor who works in a tenement section of 
the city of New York. It is no bright 
Christmas story—the bells ring out but 
once. Its only interest for Christmas 
Day is the interest it would have for 
Christ.” 

With Mr. Poole’s story were mailed 
the three cartoons appearing in this issue. 


able to tell 
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The artists, Donald McKee of the San 
Francisco Bulletin, K. K. Knecht of the 
Evansville Courier and Herbert Johnson 
of the Philadelphia North American, as 
well as Mr. Poole, contributed their 
services. 

At the same time that the press article 
was mailed, 1,275 merchants received 
letters asking for their co-operation in 
inserting “shop early” cards in their holi- 
day advertisements. 
signed this letter was the late Richard 
Watson Gilder 
who, from the 
first campaign 
four years ago, 
showed a live- 
ly interest in 
the movement. 
Ane Gt Ire rs 
signers were 
Jacob A. Riis, 
Mark Twain, 
Edward A. 
Filene, and 
Edward: “T. 
Devine. 

After Christ- 
mas, when the 
returns are in, 
we shall be 
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about some of 
the things that . ee 
were really ac- <2 
complished 
._ through this 
publicity work. 
We hope that 
results worth 
while will 
show a little sooner than one worker be- 
lieves, who says that “if we keep ham- 
mering away for fifty years or so some- 
thing will happen.” 


NEW YORK HEARING ON 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The two first hearings, November 11 
and 12, of the Commission on Em- 
ployers’ Liability appointed by the last 
New York Legislature were of much 
interest not only because this is the first 
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official investigation of this problem in 
New York state, but because the infor- 
mation brought out about the cost of 
industrial accidents in America was 
based upon a much wider investigation 
than has hitherto been made. 

No more searching, sober or trenchant 
attack has been made on our system of 
deciding controversies between employ- 
ers and their employes than in the ad- 
dress by P. Tecumseh Sherman, former 
state commissioner of labor... His re- 
marks were 
practical- 
ly a record of 
thei way in 
which he, \ by 
induction and 
by a great deal 
of study of the 


accident re- 
ports of the 
state while 


commis - 
sioner of labor, 
came to a pro- 
found distrust 
of our present 
legal system. 
First there was 


borne. home 
upon him the 
large propor- 


tion of accti- 
dents which 


: arise from the 
necessary risk 
of business 


ees vote oe without fault 
Drawn by K. K. Knecht of the Evansville Cowrier. of employer or 
employe. At 


the same time he came to see that the ae- 
cidents which permanently disable or 
kill men are accidents that happen to 
grown men who are wage earners and 
the heads of families. Next he dwelt 
upon the immense volume of litigation 
of employes’ claims in New York state, 
and the fact that in only a few—not 
more than ten per cent—is any com 
pensation whatever received by the work- 
men. 

Still more interesting was his report 
of careful observations of the haphazard 
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workings of the present law, his state- 
ment that as a practical matter through 
the prejudice of juries, plaintiffs do re- 
cover in many cases where they have no 
legal rights and fail in cases where they 
have them, and his conclusion that the 
accident business is a game of lawyers 
in which the whole attempt of the plain- 
tiff’s counsel is to get to the jurymen 
and play upon their prejudice. His in- 
vestigation showed the absolute ca- 
priciousness of the jury method. His 
objections to the workings of the present 
legal system emphasized its wasteful- 
ness and the antagonism which it pro- 
duces, the fact that it does not tend to 
prevent accidents, and that it does not 
in any material degree relieve the dis- 
tress caused workingmen by industrial 
accidents. He dwelt upon the fallacy of 
the doctrine of assumption of risk as 
applied to workmen who have in fact no 
option to refuse work in hazardous em- 
ployments. 

The second portion of Mr. Sherman’s 
address to the commission dealt with the 
description of how far these objections 
were met—and they are almost com- 
pletely met—by foreign systems of com- 
pensation. He recommended that the 
state try to work out relief after the man- 
ner of the compensation acts, particularly 
the English acts of 1897, in hazardous 
employment. The power of his address 
lay in the fact that the speaker was con- 
fessing his personal conversion to the 
compensation principle, and in the tem- 
perance of his recommendation of work- 
ingmen’s compensation as an alleviator 
of the material distress of the accident 
burden to workingmen. 

The second valuable contribution to 
the hearings was a record of insurance 
experience concerning methods and costs 
of employers’ liability as they exist to- 
day. W. G. Cowles, secretary of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, stated clearly what before has been 
only roughly gleaned from published rec- 
ords and reports of insurance companies: 
that in employers’ liability business about 
twenty-five per cent of the premiums re- 
ceived go for the expenses of the com- 
pany; that expenses of distribution, su- 
pervision and inspection account for fif- 
teen per cent, and adjustment and legal 
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expenses account for fifteen per cent. So 
only forty-five per cent is left to the 
claimants. In other words, of the total 
amount paid by employers to insurance 
companies for employers’ liability poh- 
cies, only forty-five per cent at the out- 
side ever gets to workingmen in the 
shape of payment for losses—and out of 
that forty-five per cent the lion’s share 
goes to the plaintiff's lawyer. 

Another set of figures of almost equal 
significance given by Mr. Cowles dealt 
with the average ratios of accidents un- 
der employers’ liability policies and 
claims paid. According to his figures, 
out of eleven accidents reported to 
insurance companies in their policies, 
only one out of the eleven on the average 
ever becomes a claim against the insur- 
ance company or a cause of suit. The 
rest are never heard of at all. In less 
than ten per cent of the claims are any 
payments made by the insurance com- 
panies to claimants. Those simple figures 
indicate as clearly as figures can the 
failure of existing legal methods. 

Hardly less significant were Mr. 
Cowles’s estimates of the costs of a com- 
pensation scheme on a basis of the em- 
ployers’ liability insurance of commer- 
cial casualty companies. He estimates 
that the cost of liability policies under 
a compensation act, such as the present 
English act, would be three or four times 
the cost of the present employers’ liability 
policies in this state. Whether or not his 
figures are correct, they are significant 
as the estimates of men well informed in 
the matter. 

Coupled with these figures were the 
remarks of Mr. Brosmith, counsel for 
the Travelers’ Company, who stated that 
the most available sources from which 
the commission may obtain fairly reli- 
able estimates of the cost of commercial 
insurance for workmen’s compensation 
are the accident policies now issued by 
insurance companies..-From that sug- 
gestion it is hoped the commission will 
be able to work out a close approximation 
of the cost of any proposed system of 
workmen’s compensation, in any form, in 
any branch of industry. 

At this hearing the commission was 
addressed by Edward T. Devine, who 
dwelt particularly upon his observation. 
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of industrial accidents as a source of 
poverty and distress in New York city. 
He reported the results of the observa- 
tions of charitable societies in regard to 
the inefficiency of the present legal sys- 
tem and the canriciousness of its results. 
He dwelt upon the sinister effect on so- 
ciety at large of a government policy that 
leaves to its poorest members its heavi- 
est burdens, and showed that the law’s 
delays meant to injured workmen not 
loss of time and loss of interest but hope 
_ delayed and justice denied. In his opin- 
ion, the system of employers’ liability 
law as now administered is a mockery 
and an outrage, and the cause of poverty 
and misery. 

Quite different, but no less impressive, 
was the report to the commission of the 
State Statistical Bureau, presented by 
Leonard W. Hatch, chief statistician. 
His figures showed how accidents have 
fallen and risen with industrial panics 
and prosperity. He described at length 
the reports of the Bureau of Labor, their 
significance in any estimate of the cost 
of the burden of industrial accidents, 
their relation to the subject of prevention 
of accident and their place in solving the 
difficult question of workmen’s compen- 
sation. 

At these hearings also appeared Com- 
missioner James E. Sague of the Public 
Service Commission of the second dis- 
trict, and Secretary Whitney of the first 
district, who described the system of pre- 
_ vention of accidents adopted by the com- 
mission, and a representative of the State 
Insurance Department who described the 
state supervision of the companies writ- 
ing employers’ liability insurance. The 
commission was also addressed by 
Launcelot V. Packer of Washington, an 
expert of great experience in the ques- 
tion of workmen’s compensation, and 
Seth Low, ex-mayor of New York and 
now president of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, which will discuss this question 
at its annual meeting this week. 

These two public hearings then have 
brought out facts and have clearly and 
fully placed before the public authorities 
qualified to deal with the subject, the 
question of workmen’s compensation. 
The commission not only is making an 
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investigation of the theory of the present 
law of New York and of its workings, 
but a practical investigation of the pos- 
sibility of changing that system to a sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation. The 
inquiry, outside its public hearings in re- 
gard to a number of selected accidents, 
and its investigation as to the costs of 
compensation and general advantages 
of the foreign systems, cannot fail to 
accomplish notable progress toward the 
abandonment of the present system of 
employers’ liability in the United States. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITALS 
FOR CASES OF TUBERCULOSIS 


There is keen interest in Massachusetts 
in the question of providing hospital 
treatment for advanced cases of tuber- 
culosis. Boston, Cambridge, Lawrence, 
Fall River and other cities are establish- 
ing hospitals for this class of patients, 
while there has recently opened at North 
Reading, the first of three state institu- 
tions designed to care for patients in all 
stages of consumption. In reviewing a 
report recently made by Edward F. Mc- 
Sweeney to the mayor of Boston, in 
which he makes a plea for closer co- 
operation between city and state in this 
work, we inadvertently went beyond his 
statement of the situation. We gladly 
publish in another column a communica- 
tion from Dr. Arthur T. Cabot, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Commission 
on Hospitals for Consumptives, making 
the needed correction. : 

At the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress in Washington a year ago, Dr. 
Arthur Newsholme’s clear logic was con- 
vincing that the isolation of the very 
sick in hospitals has been the most im- 
portant factor in the decreasing death 
rate from tuberculosis in England. To- 
day there are few communities in Ameri- 
ca where there is any public provision 
for this class of patients aside from the 
almshouse, but with the focusing of in- 
terest at the Washington meeting on this 
side of the tuberculosis problem, many 
communities are taking it up seriously. 
In New York state, for instance, under 
permissive legislation enacted last winter, 
counties are establishing such hospitals. 
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Whether the states shall of themselves 
undertake to care for advanced cases in 
hospitals, as, following the lead of Mas- 
sachusetts, they have very generally es- 
tablished state sanatoriums for early 
cases, is something that will be deter- 
mined by local conditions. Generally 
speaking, the advanced consumptive will 
the more readily enter a hospital if it is 
near his home and friends. On that ac- 
count the New York plan has much ‘to 
commend it, while the Swedish system of 
a state subvention to local communities 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
public hospitals for. consumptives. may 
be effective in encouraging cities or 
groups of neighboring communities to 
build this much needed class of institu- 
tions. 


THE NEW YORK STATE 
CONFERENCE 


ROBERT W. HEBBERD 


Commissioner of Public Charities, New York 


The tenth New York State Conference 
of Charities and Correction met at Al- 
bany on the evening of November 16 
and continued its sessions until the even- 
ing of November 18, when adjournment 
was taken to meet at Rochester on No- 
vember 15, 1910. All of the meetings 
were held in the Senate chamber at the 
Capitol. They were interesting and over 
five hundred delegates registered. 
exhibits, arranged by the committee on 
exhibits, of which Mary. Vida Clark was 
chairman, attracted a large amount of 
attention. The State Commission in 
Lunacy had a fine exhibit which particu- 
larly emphasized the evil effects of alco- 
hol in producing insanity. The New 
Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Boys and Girls also made an 
excellent showing, the work being dem- 
onstrated by Dr. Henry Herbert God- 
dard, the director. Other interesting ex- 
hibits were by the State Department of 
Prisons, the Rome State Custodial Asy- 
lum, the Craig Colony for Epileptics, the 
State School for the Blind at Batavia, 
and the two new state institutions, the 
Training School for Boys and Letch- 
worth Village. 
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Among the private organizations ex- 
hibiting their work were the George 
Junior Republic Association, the Lincoln 
School of the New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory,. the International _ Children’s 
School Farm League, and the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 

The delegates were welcomed at the 
opening session of the conference by At- 
torney General Edward R. ‘O'Malley, 
speaking on behalf of the state in the ab- 
sence of Governor Hughes, and by 
Mayor Henry F. Snyder. Response was 
made by President William R. Stewart 
of the State Board of Charities. | The 
governor attended the conference on 
Tuesday afternoon and made a brief 
address to the delegates. 

The address of the president of the 
conference, Mornay Williams, was de- 
voted largely to a criticism of the trust 
idea in the management of the charities, 
which in his opinion, seemed to be the 
prevailing tendency of the times. 

The Wednesday sessions of the con- 
ference, morning, afternoon and evening, 
were devoted respectively to discussing 
the subjects of public institutions, the 
care and relief of the poor in their 
homes, and the care of children. Mrs. 
Milo N. Acker of Hornell, a member of 
the Board of Managers of the Willard 
State Hospital, spoke interestingly on 
the subject, The Relations of Boards of 
Managers to Institutions and to the Pub- 
lic, which led to her appointment as 
chairman of the committee on public in- 
stitutions for the eleventh conference. 

In the evening Mrs. A. Winser Allen, 
a member of the Board of Managers of 
the New York State Training School for 
Girls at Hudson, presented a paper on 
Former Failures and Present Success in 
the Institutional Training of Girls, which 
attracted much favorable comment be- 
cause of the courage shown by Mrs. Al- 
len in dealing with questions of sex 
hygiene. The conference subsequently 
voted to have a committee of the next 
conference on social and moral prophy- 
laxis, in order that this vital subject 
might have more extended consideration. 

On Thursday, the subjects under dis- 
cussion at the several meetings were So-. 
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cial Insurance in the morning, Co-ordi- 
nating Legislation in the afternoon, and 
Public Health, including Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, in the evening. The most 
important paper. during the day was, 
perhaps, that of Prof. Frank A. Fetter, 
who presented the report of the commit- 
tee on co-ordinating legislation. 

Professor Fetter recommended tie 
establishment of a general board of su- 
pervision over all the state institutions, 
with three separate boards of general ad- 
ministrative control, one .over each 
group, and local boards of managers to 
carry out administrative details. After 
the close of the committee’s session it 
was decided to send the report, with the 
other papers and the discussions of the 
session, to:the governor and the Legis- 
lature for consideration. 

In the evening, Benjamin C. Marsh, 
secretary of the Committee on the Con- 
gestion of Population, spoke on The 
Public Health as Affected by Congestion 
of Population. He set forth in an enter- 
taining manner some of the more impor- 
tant facts on this subject. The confer- 
ence voted to include a committee on 
congestion of population in the 1910 
conference. 

The officers for I9I0 are: 

President, George A. Lewis, Buffalo; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Max Landsberg, Rochester; 
Homer Folks, New York; P. J. Carlin, 
Brooklyn; secretary, Frank E. Wade, Buf- 
falo; assistant secretaries, Fred E. Bauer, 
New York; John R. Shellady, Buffalo; A. J. 
. Katz, Rochester; Treasurer, Frank Tucker, 


New York. Executive Committee: president 
and ex-presidents, ex-officio, Miss Lura HE. 


Aldridge, Rochester; Herman A. Metz, 
Brooklyn; Dr. Eugene H. Howard, Ro- 
chester; Louis Marshall, New York; Wil- 


iam J. McCloskey, Syracuse. 


THE OHIO CONFERENCE 


Ohio’s various charitable and social 
activities were reviewed and some of the 
points in controversy candidly discussed 
at the nineteenth State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held in Canton 
November 5-8. Better understanding of 
the operation of recent legislative provis- 
ions was given delegates through several 
of the addresses, and although conclu- 
sions as to needed social legislation were 
not urged or reached, the way was con- 
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siderably cleared by the frank expres- 
sion of opinion on matters regarding 
which speakers were not entirely unani- 
mous. 

One of these was state supervision of 
private charities. The advantages of 
such supervision were plainly and strong- 
ly summed up in an address by Rey. 
Francis H. Gavisk, member of the Indi- 
ana State Board of Charities. 

Secretary C. M. Hubbard of the Cin- 
cinnati Associated Charities described 
the Ohio revised law dealing with the 
blind. The blind commission not only 
makes an intelligent investigation of 
every case, but promotes self-support 
among poor blind by well-planned con- 
structive work. Prof. Edward Van 
Cleve, president.of the commission and 
superintendent of the State School for 
the Blind at Columbus, discussed more 
in detail such work as the getting of a 
complete census, the bureau of industrial 
aid, the establishment of workshops near 
the homes of many of the blind, and the 
distribution of literature on the preven- 
tion of blindness to physicians and mid- 
wives. 


Prof. A. Cleveland Hall of Kenyon 


College, Gambier, dealt with juvenile de- 


linquency. After instancing bad housing 
as a prolific cause, he said there is a 
need of private organizations to replace 
bad tenements with those of improved 
design. 

L. H. Weir, chief probation officer of 
Cincinnati, outlined the social work 
which might advantageously be carried 
on for the dependent child. Judge 
E. M. P. Brister, of the juvenile court 
at Newark, discussed the juvenile de- 
linquent. Supt. J. A. Leonard of the 
Ohio State Reformatory at Mansfield re- 
iterated a point which he has often em- 
phasized: that children are too often left 
entirely under the mother’s training and 
without fatherly influence. 

In his address, Philanthropic Progress 
in Ohio, Prof. James E. Hagerty of the 
Ohio State University, who is also presi- 
dent of the conference, outlined the 
charity history since 1787. He deplored 
conditions existing in the women’s de- 
partment of the penitentiary in Colum- 
bus and in the girls’ department at Dela- 
ware. 
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Two stirring addresses were given at 
the mass meeting on Sunday afternoon. 
In The Friendless Girl Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett, M. D., national organizer for 
the Florence Crittenton Association, 
pointed out that having found good 
friends the misled girl needs to be made 
normal by normal relations, which can 
best be supplied her by the chain of Crit- 
tenton institutions. An Ounce of Pre- 
vention by Dr. Charles R. Henderson 
of the University of Chicago, president 
of the International Prison Association, 
showed that the unfit must be tenderly 
protected but must have no successors ; 
that industrial insurance would help re- 
lieve the burden of the dependent; that 
industry must bear the full cost of pro- 
duction and pay for its accidents; that 
probation, which is in danger of being 
lost in Illinois, should be strengthened 
and made effective by better application, 
and that children must be rendered nor- 
mal by a revision of the educational sys- 
tem. ; 

Rev. Harris R. Cooley, director of 
public safety in Cleveland, spoke of at- 
titude as the essential in caring for pub- 
lic dependents, citing the quotation writ- 
ten on a beam in each of the cottages 
Cleveland provided for aged couples, “It 
is not so hard to lose money as to lose 
love.” 

Scientific research in state institutions 
was advocated by Dr. Charles H. Clark, 
superintendent of the state hospital at 
Cleveland. He thought a suitable begin- 
ning should be made by inaugurating a 
central pathological institute at the Co- 
lumbus State Hospital directed by the 
Ohio State University. Supt. J. Bruce 
Byall of the Toledo Federated Charities 
explained the elements of constructive 
philanthropy as applied in city charities. 
Alexander Johnson, general secretary of 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, traced the development 
of scientific charity from its inception in 
the free city of Hamburg, Germany, a 
century ago, but dwelt principally on the 
thirty years of organized charity in the 
United States since the first experiment 
in Buffalo. 

With Dr. Eymon as president, the next 
conference will meet in Newark, Ohio. 
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Other officers elected were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Louis Streicker, Cincinnati; 
secretary, H. H. Shirer, Columbus ; mem- 
bers of executive committee, O. W. 
Davis, Columbus; H. H. Platt, Colum- 
bus; H. H. McFadden, Steubenville; 
Mrs. J. J. Strain, London; Charles P. 
Long, Newark; R. C. Burton, Zanes- 
ville; K. Ellis, Columbus; Mrs. S. P. 
Prose, Steubenville. 


IN MEMORY OF JOHN S. 
KENNEDY | 


Three hundred friends of John Stew- 
art Kennedy gathered Monday evening 
in the United Charities Building, New 
York. This is the building through 
which he put the efficiency of modern 
architecture and office construction at 
the disposal of organized philanthropy in 
his adopted city. Back of the platform 
in the Assembly Hall was a portrait, 
banked by giant smilax, juniper, laurel 
and evergreen. Above the frame was a 
cluster of chrysanthemums, and occa- 
sional white petals fell before the vivid 
likeness of the man, as one after another 
friends who had been close to him in re- 
ligion, education and charity told what 
his life and support had meant to causes 
near to his heart. Unexampled as was 
the total of his bequests at death, $30,- 
000,000, the impression which the speak- 
ers left was of a markedly larger service 
to such causes while living. They told 
of generous gifts of money which by 
their crucial timeliness had been of mani- 
fold influence, and of Mr. Kennedy’s 
subscription of those faculties, by which 
he had built up his fortune and good 
name, in a generation when many have 
failed to build both, equally true and 
great. These faculties he invested con- 
secutively and constructively in hospitals, 
libraries, charities, museums, missions, 
universities. 

A volume similar to that struck off in 
memory of Josephine Shaw Lowell, is 
to be issued. Of the many things in 
common brought out by those who knew 
Mr. Kennedy in different fields of inter- 
est, two may be mentioned—one the bed 
rock of religion, which underlay all that. 


_ the home not 
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he did; the other, the organizer’s in- 
stinct, which made him seize upon and 
support such undertakings as brought 
the forces of life together into more 
powerful agencies for advance and well- 
doing. 

Thus, one speaker told how against 
malicious attacks, Mr. Kennedy carried 
through the project of the Presbyterian 
building, to bring under one roof various 
missionary enterprises, and make for 
unity in the Presbyterian church as no 
other one cause in a quarter century. 
Another told of his prompt insistence, 
when the Tilden Trust and Astor Library 
were merged, 
that the Len- 
ox Library, 
with which he 
was _ identi- 
fied, should 
also be merg- 
ed with them 
into a united 
New York 
Public Libra- 
ry of com- 
manding  re- 
sources and 
utility. 

Further, 
there was the 
United Chari- 
ties Building, 
given to four 
societies, and 


only of a 
wide variety 
of New York 
philanthropic 
organizations, 
but of national bodies which promote the 
prevention of tuberculosis, the extension 
of organized charity, the elimination of 
child labor, the improvement of factory 


conditions, etc. Similarly, another speak- 


er told of Mr. Kennedy’s immediate rec- 
ognition of the co-operative union of 
three of the great mission boards of 
North China. Again, the School of Phil- 
anthropy of the New York Charity Or- 


ganization Society (Mr. Kennedy’s gifts 


to which amount to $1,000,000) - brings 
together in its faculty and curriculum, 
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JOHN S. KENNEDY. 


' For whom a memorial meeting was held November 22. 
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all phases of social work. 

_In a sense, as pointed out by Dr. De- 
vine, this school was his culminating 
gift—pervaded as it is with the em- 
bracing spirit of his mind. Moreover, in 
training men and women for the service 
of their generation, the school exempli- 
fies a third characteristic brought out by 
the speakers. This builder of buildings 
was a builder with men. Those were the 
real institutions he endowed. One 
friend, for instance, told of the medical 
college in Corea, which last year gradu- 
ated its first class—seven native physi- 
cians; another, of the training school at 
the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, 
aot iit dor 
Robert Col- 
lege, Constan- 
tinople. 

In his open- 
ing prayer, 
th ex Rev 
Charles — EH. 
Parkhurst de- 
nominated 
Mr. Kennedy 
“a trustee in 
the interest 
of the time 
that now is, 
and “of ‘the 
times that are 
fo. mre.” 
For “his was 
the thought” 
ehia tes tan 
ahead and 
around,” his 
the “gift of a 
life that has 


been strong.’ As chairman, Robert 
W. deForest, president of the New 
York Charity Organization ‘Society, 
pointed out the broadening sympa- 


thy and widening horizon that had 
characterized Mr. Kennedy’s later years 
and that had determined his benefac- 
tions, which included his native city, 
Glasgow, and Turkey, as well as the 
country and city he had made his own. 
The keynote of his character had been 
recognition of duty to his fellow men— 
a characteristic which found final utter- 
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ance in that remarkable passage in his 
will, penned by his own hand, in which 


he noted that “having been greatly pros- 


pered”—he set himself to a fulfillment 
of that duty in a way which is a clarion 
call to the steward, whether of one or of 
ten talents. With Mr. Kennedy, exact 
justice was almost a passion. He united 
goodness with justice without the sep- 
aration of a hyphen. Not merely a 
great money getter, nor a great money 
giver: he gave himself. Though white 


of hair, his years had brought him- 


neither labor nor sorrow, for he knew 
not what it was to grow old. 

Similarly, Pres. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler of Columbia University, held that 
Mr. Kennedy was not a great benefactor 
because he was rich, but because of the 
life he led. The heart went first; the 
head followed, with reflection and care- 
ful analysis; his hand went where con- 
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viction had paved the way. The clear 


cut, dignified, and if you will, severe 
faith of his fathers was the rock upon 
which his life was built. 

Dr. George Washburn, former presi- 
dent of Robert College, Constantinople, 
John L. Cadwalader, vice-president of 
the New York Public Library, Dr. A. 
W.. Halsey, secretary of the Presbyter- 
ian Board. .of Home Missions, Frederick 
Sturges, vice-president of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Edward T. Devine, rep- 
resenting the societies of the United 
Charities Building, and Dr. A. F. Schauf- 
fler, president of the New York City 


- Mission and Tract Society, each added 


an appraisal from these varied fields of 
interest. Often in homely ways, they 
brought out the character and person- 
ality of a man quietly honored among 
them in life. 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Gift of John S. Kennedy. 
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Put $163,000,000 into one _ basket. 
Watch that basket. 
year’s budget of New York city. Social 
workers and civic societies need a co- 
Operative organization busy the year 
round to do the watching and to tell 
others about it. That is a proposition 
which an experiment of the past few 
months seems to substantiate. 

In the autum of 1908, a small group 
of active social workers combined in a 
demand that the Board of Estimate of 
New York recognize urgent social needs 
_ to be met by the departments dealing 

with tenement houses, public charities, 
hospitals and education, and to request 
that certain specified appropriations be 
provided for these needs during 1909. 
The effort was measurably successful and 
indicated the value of such co-operation. 

Now the circle of those interested in 
the budget needs widening; more phil- 
anthropic workers than those in the little 
group of 1908 need to be brought into 
touch. A machine needs also to be built 
for so formulating the human and social 
issues of each year’s budget that it shall 
appeal to the public as well as to the 
altruists. Yet the altruists are one of the 
important groups with which to begin. 

It was with the recognition of this, 
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that, at the instigation of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, a conference was 
held in the Colony Club on April 20, 
1909, to which were invited persons in- 
terested as officials or directors in over 
seventy-five civic, philanthropic and edu- 
cational societies in New York. The 
range of societies ran from the Associa- 
tion of New York City Day Nurseries to 
Columbia University, from the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen to the Federation of 
Churches, from the Association of 
Neighborhood Workers to the Legal Aid 
Society, and from the Junior League to 
the New York Milk Committee. A com- 
mittee of twenty, appointed as the result 
of the meeting by its chairman, Robert 
W. deForest, decided to carry certain” 
work forward, adopted a name (The 
1910 Budget Conference), a program, 
and organized a group of ten (later en- 
larged by one addition) which served as 
an executive committee.* 

The status of the conference was pe- 
culiar in that it was neither a representa- 
tive nor an agent of any one of the bodies 


1The members of this committee were: Frank- 
lin B. Kirkbride, chairman, Eloward Bradstreet, 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, Homer Folks, Wallace Gil- 
patrick, John Martin (in place of Miss Martha 
L. Draper, resigned), Elliott H. Goodwin, James 
Alexander Miller, W. I. Nichols, Arthur F. Wake- 
man, Michael M. Davis, Jr., secretary. 
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whose members had appeared at the 
April meeting, nor was it formally au- 
thorized by any one of these bodies to 
undertake any specific work in its behalf. 
The conference did not interfere with 
existing activities of social workers, such 
as the tuberculosis committee of the 
Charity Organization Society, or the 
State Charities Aid Association, which in 
previous years, as described recently in 
Tue Survey, and this year also, carried 
on their effective work on the budget. 
The Bureau of Municipal Research had 
taken the initiative in calling the origi- 
nal meeting, but it was clearly seen from 
the first meeting of the committee of 
twenty that the definite separation of the 
conference as an organization distinct 
from any group was essential. The cor- 
dial attitude, however, of the civic and 
charitable agencies which had been in- 
vited to participate in the conference, was 
in general assured. 

Through correspondence with the 
mayor and the comptroller, dates for 
the three autumn hearings on the budget 
were, for the first time in the city’s his- 
tory, fixed far in advance, and announced 
to the public over four months ahead. As 
requested, at least three days’ space was 
allowed between each of these hearings. 
Letters were sent to some fifty civic and 
philanthropic agencies requesting each to 
study the budget estimate of some city 
department or some specified section of 
this estimate. This was well on in June. 
Most philanthropic workers had planned 
their vacations, many committee mem- 
bers had begun to take them, and few 
committees were to be at work between 
the middle of July and October, the 
period when the budget estimates are 
handed in... One-third of the societies 
replied regretting that for this reason— 
the vacation season—they could do no 
practical work. A third of the societies 
never replied at all; a third answered, 
promising to perform a share of budget 
study. Asa matter of fact. fifteen socie- 
ties (or in most cases individuals con- 
nected with them) did some definite 
piece, small or large, of budget work. 
As many as five of these (the most im- 
portant five) would have done the work 
anyway without the suggestion of the 
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conference. It was too late in the sea- 
son to attempt to bring representatives. 
of civic societies into touch with depart- 
ment heads, but the views of these de- 
partments upon the important issues in- 
volved in their budget estimates were in 
most cases obtained by the conference 
directly from the head. It was the pur- 
pose of the executive committee to bring 
together the results of the study of the 
budget estimates of various departments, 
consider also the points of view of the 
officials, and endeavor to formulate and 
publish during the autumn the important 
social issues upon which public opinion 
should focus itself. In preparation for 
this, short articles describing the process 
of budget making and its importance 
were reprinted from a current publica- 
tion by the conference, and, in the early 
summer, these leaflets were sent to over 
600 trade unions, civic societies, commer- 
cial and business bodies. When the au- 
tumn days of actual budget making drew 
near, studies had been made by dif- 
ferent civic groups, and by individuals 
associated with the conference, of the 
budgets of these departments: 


Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, Borough 
President of Manhattan, Magistrate’s Courts, 
Municipal Courts, Children’s Court, Educa- 
tion, Parks, Police, Public Charities, Street 
Cleaning, Tenement House, Health. 


It was not the purpose of the con- 
ference to present technical reports. The 
point of view, and the facilities of most 
of those engayed in the study had been 
that of social workers rather than ac- 
countants. The aim was to answer the 
question, ‘““What requests for appropria- 
tions by the head of this department are 
of distinctive social interest in that they 
meet or are designed to meet pressing 
needs of the people?” The affirmative 
answers to this question constituted what 
seemed to the conference the social is- 
sues of the proposed budget for 1910. 
It was well known, however, that this 
fall the Board of Estimate would be in an 
accentuated economy mood, the tax-pay- 
ers’ traditional objection to increased ex- 
penditures being so quickly translatable 
this autumn into votes. Nor had depart- 
ment heads forgotten this. For these 
and other reasons, there were no large 
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positive social issues in the majority of 
the budgets studied. Funds to provide 
for a number of social needs, believed 
by many altruists to be urgent, had sim- 
ply not been requested. ‘The Park De- 
partment is an illustration. A body of 
citizens primed to fight for more play- 
grounds and a better administering force 
had to fold their hands because the 
head of the department had apparently 
not cared about the thing. Citizens felt 
it to be of no practical value to urge 
upon the Board of Estimate appropria- 


tions for which the head of a depart-. 


ment had not himself asked. 

In a final leaflet issued by the confer- 
ence during the first week of October, 
the important positive social issues of 
the budget were presented, relating chief- 
ly to the Departments of Health, Edu- 
cation, Public Charities, Hospitals and 
Tenement Houses. In the second week 
of October, a second conference was 
held in the Colony Club, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
_ with an audience of over one hundred 
persons, representing the leading so- 
cial welfare agencies and interests of the 
city. Robert W. deForest was again 
the chairman. This meeting had been 
carefully prepared for by the executive 
committee. Considering the political 
and financial pressure for economy, the 
committee felt that the social welfare 
agencies of the city should concentrate 
their efforts upon a few budget items 
selected from a list of forty which one 
and another body proposed should be 
urged co-operatively before the Board 
of Estimate. The resolutions presented 
by the committee and adopted by the Oc- 
tober conference included the support 
of the tuberculosis campaign, and of the 
most urgently needed increased appro- 
priations for the extension of the school 
system and the proper maintenance of 
the public charities and hospitals. The 
review of these issues in a recent article 
of THe Survey makes their rehearsal 
unnecessary. 

A conference of the clergymen of the 
principal churches had been organized, 
also at the instigation of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, and this conference, 
through a committee, had endeavored to 
follow up budget matters. The 1910 
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Budget Conference placed itself in re- 
lation to the clergymen, and the reso- 
lutions ultimately adopted by the cleri- 
cal group confirmed those put forth by 
the 1910 Budget Conference. Just be- 
fore the meeting of October 15, letters 
accompanied by the leaflet just referred 
to, were sent to several hundred clergy- 
men, in order to supply them with defi- 
nite material upon which they had been 
asked (through another source) to 
preach on one of the two following Sun- 
days. Appropriate letters and literature 
were also sent during October to nearly 
one hundred commercial and over two 
hundred civic and philanthropic organi- 
zations, the hope being to form an in- 
terest rather than to rouse action this 
season. 

The attitude of the conference to the 
Board of Estimate at the public hear- 
ings was somewhat difficult. It was es- 
sential that the conference should neither 
duplicate nor interfere with the work of 
any civic group reaily active in budget 
matters. Had the temper of the Board 
of Estimate been such as to render the 
public hearings really serious, careful 
discussions between attentive, responsi- 
ble officials*and earnest citizens, the con- 
ference would have felt it to be one of 
its primary tasks to secure a large and 
representative attendance. The hearings, 
however, were conducted by the board 
in what may fairly be described as a 
critical, querulous, inattentive, often 
uninterested way. The spectacle of some 
of the city’s most prominent physicians 
appearing to plead before a board whose 
members chatted, met visitors, moved in 
and out during the addresses, had, it is 
true, a negative educational value. It 
had been stated to the conference, and 
publicly. announced, that the tentative 
budget would be printed three days be- 


‘fore the final hearing on October 27. 


Actually it was not distributed until the 
opening of the hearing itself. The 
comptroller, however, permitted a rep- 
resentative of the conference to ex- 
amine the proofs of certain sections. [le 
was thus able to give advance informa- 
tion to a few of the more active civic 
bodies in order that they might prepare 
themselves for the final hearing. The 
fact that the heads of the chief depart- 
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ments having interest for social workers 
expressed themselves as comparatively 
satisfied with what.the Board of Esti- 
mate had given them (in the tentative 


budget), and the practical certainty that- 


the board would not give anything more, 
made it simply not worth while to un- 
dertake the theoretically desirable task 
of shepherding to the final hearings a 
large number of persons. Had the Board 
of Estimate and the heads of certain de- 
partments held a constructive and “so- 
cial” point of view, the activity of the 
Budget Conference, beginning as late in 
the season as it did, could have been 
more positive. More of the budget 
studies actually made could have been 
utilized, and an attempt made to produce 
an effect upon the board instead of doing 
mainly an experimental and generalized 
publicity work. 

For in the main, the conference was an 
experiment, an experiment, however, that 
seems to have an outlook.1 Even its 
negative results are of value because they 
appear to suggest an unfilled need and a 
program of fulfillment. It is clearer 
now perhaps than last April, that the 
very difficulty which citizens find in get- 
ting acquainted with the city budget em- 
phasizes the need for some distributing 
and clearing house agency available for 
serving a number of organizations that 
have a common point of view. The 
“econoiny cry” of taxpayers’ and busi- 
nessmen’s organizations needs to be 
counterbalanced by those who, while 
favoring economy, demand that the 
city meet progressively the social 
needs of its people. Those who as- 
sume this attitude, as social and 
civic workers generally do, need to 
co-operate in dealing with ‘the budget. 
While studies by budget specialists are 
essential, the important work of transla- 
tion and publicity needs to be done by 
those who, basing their work upon the 
results of specialists, are themselves 
rather interpreters and publishers, inter- 
preting budget issues as revealed by the 
constructive viewpoint, and translating 
and publishing them in human and popu- 


1The whole cost of the conference was but $750. 
Of this approximately $250 went for printing, 
ostage and stationery and _ miscellanies; $200 
or clerical assistance and $300 for salaries. The 
larger part of the responsible service rendered was 
volunteer. 
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lar terms. The work of the 1910 con- 
ference appears to demonstrate that no 
single civic body can safely assume this 
task, and that no set of different civic 
bodies, working without a correlating 
center, can do such work and avoid end- 
less duplication. 

Also, the work of the conference 
makes clear that such a central body 
must be federative in character. It must 
be from and of the organizations of so- 
cial and civic workers. It cannot be a 
separate specialized body which asks 
them to co-operate with it. Civic organi- 
zations are sovereign states and will sur- 
render no part of their autonomy. The 
organization of such a group might nat- 
urally include a general committee with 
two delegates from each co-operating so- 
ciety, such committee meeting twice a 
year, in the spring to elect its executive 
committee; in the autumn, to act upon 
budget reports. The executive commit- 
tee should represent no organizations as 
such, but should include persons active 
in important phases of social and civic 
work which have relation to the city bud- 
get, and which interest the associations 
included in the conference. Such a fed- 
erative body would require as_ staff 
merely an organizing secretary with some 
clerical assistance, and, during the late 
summer and early autumn, probably a 
special assistant having the training nec- 
essary for some technical budget study. 

This sketch of organization is given 
simply to make concrete what seems to 
be a lesson of this season’s experiment. 
More important are the indications as to 
the kind of work that might be done. A 
most important condition of success was 
absent this year. That is, the work of 
the conference began too late. It should 
be consecutive throughout the year, the 
activities in relation to the 1911 budget 
beginning in January instead of May. 
Instead then of being limited to the study 
of the difficult and technical departmental 
estimates, social workers could make 
their views effective at the point of 
greatest opportunity and value, namely, 
before the preparation of these estimates, 
Without in any way interfering with the 
relations already established between a 
few active civic societies and certain city 
departments, a central agency could 
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bring into touch with these and other 
departments the representatives of a 
large number of social-welfare organiza- 
tions which now stand on or near the 
edge of interest in civic administration 
and finance. Such contacts would be 
profitable for both sides, and for more 
reasons than their effect upon budget 
making. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
such connections would be more impor- 
tant and fruitful in proportion as the 
views of department heads are construc- 
tive and social rather than political. By 
beginning early enough in the season, a 
systematic publicity campaign, conduct- 
ed both through correspondence and the 
press, could be made effective in stimu- 
lating a wide and fertile area of budget 
interest, and in providing this interest 
with tools to make itself practical. The 
studies made by civic societies of dif- 
ferent sections of the budget could be in- 
creased threefold in number and in ef- 
fectiveness were the work begun at a 
proper time in the season. The central 
conference needs to undertake only such 
technical study as may be necessary in 
order to correlate and supplant the work 
done, or not done, by other bodies. The 
point of view of such a permanent con- 
ference would always be that of the so- 
cial worker, not that of the specialist. 
The relation to such a group as the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research should be 
one of cordial co-operation but a budget 
conference of civic societies needs to ex- 
press a generalized rather than a spe- 
cialized point of view, to stand between 
those specialized in budget and those 
ignorant of budget. 

The following program—the program 
actually adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the 1910 Budget Conference 
at the opening of its work—expresses 
this viewpoint and these ends: 

The aim of the conference is informal, co- 


operative and educational. Its purpose is to 
assist in the intelligent consideration, by 
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citizens, of the New York city budget of 1910, 
and to endeavor that it be voted by public 
authority in the light of a consistent and 
constructive civic policy. 

The scope of the conference is as follows: 

1. To secure facts concerning the demands 
of various organizations and interests re- 
garding the 1910 budget; to facilitate helpful 
relations between citizens, civic organiza- 
tions, and city departments; to serve as an 
agent for the co-operative division of labor 
in the study of various sections of the bud- 
get; to collate facts and, through conference 
and correspondence, to place the information 
of each group at the service of all. 

2. To inform as wide a circle as possible, 
of civic and philanthropic organizations and 
of the clergy, concerning the present meth- 
ods of budget determination, the dates of 
hearings, etc., and to suggest or organize 
modes of making more effective the views 
presented by any group. 

3. To take, as a conference, no action that 
enforces policies upon constituent organiza- 
tions, but to provide the basis for action by 
each organization with full knowledge of 
the views of all, and the machinery whereby 
active co-operation may be realized in any 
case where this is desirable. 

4. To lay the foundation, through public- 
ity and conference, of a scale of relative 
civic values of different budget items, and 
of permanent constructive civic policy in 
budget making. 

The program of the conference must nec- 
essarily be general. The conference stands 
for municipal economy, but believes that 
economy means comparison between the rel- 
ative values of different expenditures; that 
wise saving involves wise spending; that 
while millions should be saved through im- 
proved administrative organization, better 
work-records, properly organized purchases 
of supplies, the city’s policy should be to 
consider desirable extensions as well as 
these unquestionably desirable eliminations; 
and that the test of relative worth of expen- 
diture is the rendering of service to the peo- 
ple, especially such service as meets urgent 
popular needs which, under present condi- 
tions, cannot be met through any other than 
public agency. 


Does not this program formulate, be- 
tween the lines, a civic need unfulfilled 
by any existing organization that deals 
with city budget? If the need is clear, 
some sort of program for meeting it, 
and possibly an organization, ought to 
be worked out. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BOSTON’S AND STATE HOSPITALS 


To THE EDITOR: 

In your issue for October 23, you publish 
notice of the report of Edward F. Mc- 
Sweeney, chairman of the trustees of the 
Boston Consumptives’ Hospital. The por- 
tion of that report which deals with the ad- 
ministration of the Boston Board of Health 
I leave to the discussion of those more con- 
versant with the past history of that board 
than myself. 

Your reviewer says that Mr. McSweeney 
states that “Boston receives practically no 
benefit from the state hospitals.” 

I have read Mr. McSweeney’s report and 
do not find that he makes such a statement. 
He says that “the three hospitals now being 
built will be inadequate,” and expresses the 
fear that ‘Boston will get little benefit.” 

The wide circulation that your journal has 
given to the above falsely quoted and er- 
roneous statement leads me to ask you to 
publish the following statement of the facts, 
which will show exactly what the state is 
now doing and expects to do in the immedi- 
ate future for the consumptive sick of Bos- 
ton. 

The state is operating three hospitals for 
tuberculous patients, namely, the State San- 
atorium at Rutland, the State Hospital at 
Tewksbury, (both of which received medals 
from the International Congress at Wash- 
ington,) and the North Reading State Sana- 
torium, which was opened to patients last 
September. 

At the present time the Rutland Sanator- 
ium has 108 Boston patients out of a total 
of 340. Since 1900 the average percentage 
of patients from Suffolk county has been 
37.7 per cent. This percentage should be 
compared with the percentage of population 
in Suffolk county which is but 21.7 per cent 
of the total population of the state. 

It was suggested by Mr. McSweeney that 
the percentage of taxes paid in Boston, 
thirty-five per cent, should determine the 
percentage of patients received by the state 
institutions. If any apportionment of cases 
were made to different cities and towns in 
the state it would seem that this should be 
done on the basis of population rather than 
on the basis of taxes. For instance, in Bos- 
ton a very large portion of the taxes are 
paid by persons residing in other parts of 
the state. The state hospital at Tewksbury 
has 164 patients who have come from Bos- 
ton out of a total of somewhat more than 
300 patients. 

The North Reading State Sanatorium has 
since its opening received eleven patients 
from Boston out of a total of 107. The num- 
ber of Boston patients at the North Reading 
Sanatorium has not been larger because no 
other Boston cases have been reached on the 
list of applicants. The fault, if there is any, 
lies with the Boston authorities for not 
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having put in more early applications. At 
all of these institutions, patients from Bos- 
ton are received on the same footing as pa- 
tients from other parts of the state and no 
discrimination is made against them. 

Within the next six months the state san- 
atoria at Lakeville and Westfield will be 
opened. The commission now building these 
sanatoria will hereafter form a board of 
trustees for the four state sanatoria at Rut- 
land, North Reading, Lakeville and West- 
field. It is the intention of this board to re- 
ceive patients in the order of their applica- 
tion and to treat all parts of the state alike. 
This policy was clearly stated to Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney some eight months ago. Such a 
policy, by which the state relieves the cities 
and towns of the care of a considerable pro- 
portion of their consumptives that cannot 
be otherwise cared for, is certainly co-opera- 
tion of the best kind. 

When the sanatoria now in process of 
construction are running to their full capac- 
ity we shall be better able to judge what 
needs to be done next. If at that time there 
are more patients applying than can be re- 
ceived, the capacity of these sanatoria can 
be considerably increased at but small ex- 
pense. We shall be then in a position to 
decide wisely whether the further needs of 
the community will be better met by such 
an enlargement of existing institutions or 
whether other means shall be adopted for 
meeting the then existing conditions. 

At such a time, the suggestion originating 
in a talk between Dr. J. J. Minot of the Mu- 
nicipal Hospital Board and myself, after- 
wards adopted by Mayor Hibbard, the sug- 
gestion, namely, that the state shail bear a 
part of the expense of the consumptives in 
the various muuicipal hospitals throughout 
the commonwealth, will doubtless receive 
respectful consideration. , 

Mr. McSweeney has spoken vaguely of the 
advantages of co-operation between city and 
state but has not hinted how he thinks this 
could be further brought about. We shall 
at any time be glad of specific suggestions. 

ARTHUR T. CABorT, 
Chairman Massachusetts Commission 
on Hospitals for Consumptives. 


OUTDOOR SCHOOLS IN WASHINGTON 


To THE EDITOR: 

I wish to correct a statement which ap- 
peared in THe Survey for October 30, 1909. 
Under the article headed New York Needs 
100 Tuberculosis Schools it is stated that 
Washington, D. C., has two such schools. We 
have none at present, but realize the need of 
establishing such schools for groups of white 
and colored children. Some plans are on 
foot looking toward their establishment. 
RutH RIzeEr, 

Secretary. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


AN OCEAN BEACH PARK FOR NEW YORK 


Seldom has that deferring of hope which maketh the heart sick had a more 
apt illustration in the case of a needed public improvement than in the matter of 
the suspended proceedings to acquire at Rockaway a public park, bathing place, 
and site for hospitals and convalescent homes. Three years ago we were all 
much excited over the prospect of a speedy opening of this seaside park with 
its great stretch of a mile and a half of beach swept by the direct fresh ocean 
breezes. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment by reported resolutions 
unanimously authorized the necessary steps to acquire the park. Charitable 
societies endorsed it. One association raised over a quarter of a million dollars 
to build a hospital there for crippled children, to be taken over and maintained 
by the city when ready for occupancy. The Legislature passed an enabling act 
giving special and ample power in the premises to the local authorities. There 
were hearings of all kinds, but they were rather to give neccessary information 
to the public and to the committees in charge of the matter, for there was 
no opposition and there was every indication of enthusiastic support. The pro- 
ject seemed destined to have smooth sailing into the harbor of actual accomplish- 
ment, with unanimous and hearty acclaim. 

Those who have followed the course of events in New York city in the past 
two years know that during this time sites already acquired for school buildings 
have remained vacant, that our transportation facilities have become daily more 
and more overtaxed while no contracts have been made for new subways, and 
that practically all other public improvements, however sorely needed, have 
remained at a standstill until the courts should determine whether the city had 
not already exceeded its constitutional debt limit. This was the shoal on which 
the ocean beach project also has been stranded for the two years, and it is the 
gently rising tide of a safe margin in the debt limit that promises to lift and carry 
to safe anchorage the park enterprise along with new subways and schools. 

The figure of speech is we trust not inappropriate, but a straightforward 

' statement of the reasons which lead us to favor early action in this matter by the 
present administration may be even more appropriate. The property, which com- 
prises some three hundred and fifty acres near the western end of the tongue of 
land lying south of Jamaica Bay, can be secured through the completion of 
the suspended condemnation proceedings for an outlay of perhaps a. million 
and a half dollars. It has an ocean exposure not unlike that of Manhattan and 
Brighton Beaches on Coney Island, while there is also a water exposure at the 
back of the tract, on Jamaica Bay. There are already ferry connections by 
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one line throughout the year and by a second in summer, but new connections to 
make the park easily and cheaply accessible will be essential. 

Small parks and playgrounds freely distributed throughout the occupied 
parts of the city are eminently desirable—indeed we are prepared to say that 
they are indispensable—but they are frightfully expensive and we are not get- 
ting them. Even if we were there would still be need for the more extensive 
parks, and most of all for at least one great park which will give access at the 
same time to pure and invigorating breezes of the air and to the refreshing 
and cleansing waves of the sea. 

Farther away from the pollution of the harbor than Coney Island, free from 
the bad traditions which have impeded the honest and somewhat successful 
efforts to make even of Coney Island a decent and genuinely pleasurable resort, 
Rockaway Park offers certainly the most available and possibly the only oppor- 
tunity to meet this great need. This investment, like that of our fathers for 
Central Park, is not for today only but for future generations. For all time to 
come, aS we count the future in such matters as the life of cities, an ocean beach 
park will be of constantly increasing social value, conserving health, affording 
beneficial recreation, giving to the tired millions at least a brief outlook on the 
untired sea, filling the lungs from the uncontaminated atmosphere, bringing into 
the heart fresh courage to bear personal and family burdens, strengthening the 
toilers in shop and in office for their day’s work. 

We are, however, about to speed a parting and welcome a new municipal 
administration, and the question may arise whether this project should be re- 
vived in the closing weeks of the present administration or remain for its suc- 
cessor. While this is a fair question it seems not at all unreasonable to press 
the matter as a piece of unfinished business which should be completed by Mayor 
McClellan and his colleagues. They have already investigated the whole subject 
and have reached a favorable conclusion. They initiated condemnation pro- 
ceedings which were suspended for a definite reason and for one reason only 
and this stumbling block has now been removed. The transfer of title is to be 
through condemnation proceedings and not by purchase, and we assume that 
under present conditions this provides all possible safeguards against graft or 
scandal and insures that the property will be secured at its true market value. 
The officials of the present administration having shown their sympathy from the 
outset with the undertaking and having done the very considerable amount of 
work involved in bringing it to its present state of progress are fully entitled to 
the credit for carrying it to fruition. Not only the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment but the heads of the municipal departments naturally concerned— 
Health, Public Charities, and Bellevue and Allied Hospitals—have favored and 
still warmly support the plan. If therefore by business-like, lawful, and orderly 
means the city can resume and carry to completion the plan of putting Rocka- 
way Park definitely on the city map before the holidays, the people of the city 
may well rejoice in their Christmas gift to themselves and their children. The 
incoming administration, having plenty of equally important and interesting ques- 
tions to claim their attention will not, we are confident, begrudge this particular 
satisfaction and pleasure to their predecessors. 
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The Cherry mine disaster, testimony 
increasingly goes to prove, was not an 
accident in the usual sense of that term 
as applied to mines—a cave-in or an ex- 
plosion. It was simply a fire, rendered 
infinitely more disastrous by the fact that 
the men exposed to it were caught in 
narrow mine shafts, just as that other 
great Illinois tragedy, the Iroquois Thea- 
ter fire, was many times more fatal 
than ordinary fires because its victims 
were caught in theater galleries and at 
the top of narrow stairways. This adds 
just so much more to the hazards of min- 
ing; in addition to the intrinsic danger 
of working underground, the Cherry 
miners ran the risk of ordinary above- 
ground fire, without adequate protection. 
Professor Taylor’s description of the 
scenes at the mine’s mouth are vivid and 
first-hand as he was on the ground as a 
member of the Illinois Mining Investi- 
gating Committee. Among many heroic 
deeds, the courage of the “book miners” 
from the Columbia School of Mines 
stands out conspicuously. 

Workmen’s compensation was dis- 
cussed from all angles at the meeting of 
the National Civic Federation, but the 
telling example of the Cherry disaster 
was avoided. Perhaps as interesting a 
point as any made at the convention was 
that by John Mitchell who, speaking for 


labor, declared that he should oppose 


compensation unless it made the cost of 
accidents greater to employers; other- 
wise, he held, employers would stand for 
the present law which representatives of 
capital, labor and the public in this three- 
fold convention, all held unjust and 
inadequate. With airships, talking arc 
lights, Marionette shows and the like the 
1915 Boston Exposition set out to reach 
the average man with scientific civics. 
The completely rounded city exposition 
is a thing of the future, but that held the 
past month in the Old Boston Art Muse- 
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um was the largest to date and on many 
counts the best. 

We have taken away from the home 
most of the sewing, cooking and house- 
work with the domestic training that 
went with it; the home has ceased to be 
the school and the playground; the school 
nurse and the school doctor and the 
school dentist relieve the home of other 
responsibilities in watching over the 
health and growth of children. All of 
these are good—but where is it to end? 
Joseph Lee believes the family must be 
maintained—its integrity is vital. For a 
family we must have a home and he asks 
if the home can survive if, one after 
another, we lop off its characteristic 
functions and give them over to public 
institutions. There must be a halt some- 
where or the home will dry up and 
wither, and Mr. Lee believes the place 
to stop has been reached; that school 
luncheons form the first step in break- 
ing up the family table—and that gone, 
the home is little more than a place to 
sleep. 

There has been a notable decrease in 
the infant death rate since the New York 
Board of Health was established in 
1866—even during the past fifteen years 
while the city tenements were filling ever 
fuller. Social causes for the decline have 
gone hand in hand with preventive medi- 
cine. That congestion is not so hard on 
the baby as it is pictured, is shown clear- 
ly by the death rates on the lower East 
Side of Manhattan, where the official 
figures confirm the observation of every 
visitor—that the East Side babies are as 
husky a lot as one could anywhere find. 
The fact that they are largely Jewish, 
and not Italian or Irish, is an important 
factor, for the little Jews are notably 
healthy. Interpreting the mortality sta- 
tistics, Edward T. Devine holds that “a . 
decline in the birth rate can be contem- 
plated without dismay. . What we are 
‘for’ is that the child that has been con- 
ceived shall be born, that it shall be born 
with no preventable handicap, and that it 
shall meet no preventable difficulties on 
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its journey through the first critical year 
Sivits. ite.” 

The program of the joint convention 
of the American Civic Association and 
the National Municipal League included, 
as it always does, papers on a wide va- 
riety of interesting subjects—conserva- 
tion, good government, city planning, 
municipal art, public nuisances, direct 
nominations, public health, school courses 
in civics, the liquor problem, building 
codes, electoral reform, franchises, city 
budgets and the like—but one of the most 
striking and, to the outsider, unexpected 
features was the piled up testimony as to 
the independent way in which the recent 
immigrant votes. If the Italian and 
Jew and Slav fall into the hands of un- 
scrupulous political bosses, it is our fault 
and not theirs—this is Mr. Taylor’s sum- 
mary of the addresses of Dr. Eliot and 
Charles J. Bonaparte, and the discussion 
which they aroused. Mr. Harmon’s pa- 
per, Commercial Value of Playgrounds, 
will appear next week. From twenty-five 
years’ experience in real estate opera- 
tions in every large city in the country, 
he shows that the man who plots a new 
suburb can make money by reserving a 
generous share for public recreation. 

The boys and girls of the Washington 
playgrounds, fired with enthusiasm over 
a floral parade, conceived, demanded, se- 
cured and carried out a parade of their 
own. The girls wheeled perambulators 
with babies or dolls as occupants—live 
babies were preferred and used as long 
as the list of willing mothers held out— 
and the boys had wheelbarrows and all 
sorts of ingeniously devised carts. The 
show was a great success, and an account 
of it is published in December for the 
benefit of those who may wish to secure 
early plans for a “sane” Fourth of July 
celebration. A show gotten up and man- 
aged by the kids themselves is as intense- 
ly interesting as a firecracker—and no 
boy would risk burning up paper flowers 
made at great expenditure of out-of- 
school hours. Much credit is due James 
E. West, the secretary of the Washing- 
ton association, for the success of the 
playground movement at the capital. 

The debate on the English budget in 
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the -House of Lords, where it has 
reached second reading, makes Miss 
Sumner’s. presentation of the radical 
view of it, particularly timely. 

In last week’s issue we stated that 
Richard Watson Gilder was chairman 
of the New York Tenement House 
Commission which secured the present 
tenement house law for New York city. 
It was the earlier commission of which 
Mr. Gilder was chairman which stirred 
up New York, in fact the whole country, 
to the evils of housing and laid a foun- 
dation in public sentiment. 

Perhaps the American Magazine has 
made no more striking contribution 
than its series of prayers by Walter 
Rauschenbusch, one of which, For Chil- 
dren Who Work—“the young lives 
whose slender shoulders are already be- 
neath the yoke of toil’-—is reproduced 
on our cover this week. In the preface 
to his prayers Dr. Rauschenbusch says: 


There is a new type of Christian man 
among us: the social Christian. He shares 
with his fathers the same faith, the same 
prayerfulness, the same personal contact 
with God through Christ. But he had also 
felt the contagion and throb of the modern 
social movement, and that has added a new 
chemical element of incalculable force to 
the total of his religious life. The phrases 
and ideas of prayer with most of us move 
within the traditional circle. When we ap- 
proach God, we travel the paths beaten by 
the feet of former generations. It is one 
of our new tasks to embody the new social 
religious thoughts in their adequate lan- 
guage of prayer. 


Attention is called to the new books 
announced in the front advertising pages 
of this issue. Perhaps of chief interest 
among them is the announcement that 
Dr. Devine’s Social Forces will be pub- 
lished in book form by Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. The book will be 
ready for distribution on December 15, 
in time for use as a Christmas gift. One 
way of solving the shop girls’ troubles 
is to buy books for Christmas presents, 
and to order them through the com- 
mittee’ which will mail them .on any 
date specified, enclosing the card of the 
purchaser. The advertising and news 
pages of THE Survey contain from 
week to week announcements of all new 
books of interest in the social field. 


———————————— 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT’S 
TUBERCULOSIS TEST 


An order issued on October 26 by 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Winthrop 
compels every officer and clerk of the 
Navy Department in Washington to 
have an annual examination of his lungs 
and throat. 
be dropped from the rolls and officers 
suffering from the disease will be sent 
to the naval sanatorium at Las Animas, 
Col. If within a certain length of time 
such officers do not improve, they will be 
recommended to the president for retire- 
ment on account of physical disability. 

The large amount of sickness and the 
high death rate from tuberculosis in the 
department caused a recent investiga- 
tion by a board of medical examiners. 
' Working conditions were found to be 
very bad. In some rooms there were 
ten or twelve men, although there was 
not room for half the number. Most of 
the rooms were poorly ventilated, and 
in few cases were the proper precautions 
concerning drinking cups,  spittoons, 
towels, etc., observed. 

The Navy Department opened a hos- 
pital last year at Las Animas, Col. It 
provides accommodations, however, only 
_ for officers and enlisted men of the navy 
or the marines. Secretary Winthrop’s 
drastic order provides only two alterna- 
tives for tuberculous clerks: discharge 
or transfer to a more favorable position. 
- Mr. Winthrop says that this policy will 
doubtless work a hardship on many 
clerks who cannot afford to lose their 
positions, but holds that it is better to 
sacrifice one clerk than to risk the lives 
of many. 


EARLY PLANS FOR THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Hopeful plans for the future will be 
more in evidence than stories about what 
has been done, when the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
meets in St. Louis May 19-26. The 
thirty-seventh conference is to be a pro- 
phetic one. At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee November 12 at Hull 
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House, Chicago, with a large attendance, 
especially from the Middle West, plans 
for next year were discussed. 

The new Sections on Occupational 
Standards, Paul U. Kellogg, chairman, 
and on The School and the Community, 
Prof. Thomas J. Riley, chairman, offered 
tentative programs of great interest. 
Could they have their own way, the com- 
mittees in charge would easily occupy the 
whole time of the conference and, judg- 
ing by the titles of the papers and names 
of speakers, they would occupy it very 
entertainingly. Miss Jane Addams, the 
president, promises heroic efforts to keep 
down the number of papers so as to leave 
ample time for discussion, and that means 
that the executive committee will have 
to choose between many very attractive 
offers. 

The scope and meaning of the Section 
on Occupational Standards are worth 
noticing. The chairman says of it: 


a. Both charity and correction include, 
in their preventive aspects, consideration of 
certain minimum requirements of well- 
being. 

b. It is surprising how many things have 
been done because those people who have 
to care for the wounded in our industrial 
society have insisted on prevention. 

c. The conference in considering occupa- 
tional standards is distinctly within its 
province as expressed in “a” above. 

d. The conference offers the best common 
platform for the various activities which 
are concerned with occupational standards, 
e. g. the National Child Labor Committee, 
the National Consumers’ League, the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, the tubercu- 
losis associations, etc., etc. 


The Section on the School and the 
Community proposes to consider the new 
public demands made upon education 
and the public schools, especially con- 
cerning such subjects as industrial in- 
efficiency, the social results of illiteracy 
and the connection between the schools 
and play. This section and the one 
mentioned above intend to round out 
their work with a series of propositions 
which shall constitute a program of social 
effort for the next ten years. 

The Section on State Supervision, 
Gifford S. Robinson, chairman, embraces 
in its scope all public institutions except 
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the penal ones. Perhaps this ts appro- 
priate when we consider that the chair- 
man is a member of a Board of Control 
which has charge of all the public insti- 
tutions of its state. The difficulty will 
be to condense into one general session 
and two or three section meetings all that 
needs to be said this year concerning the 
insane, the defectives and the manage- 
ment of institutions generally. Under 
this committee will come an interesting 
report by Dr. Frederick W. Peterson of 
New York on Methods with the Insane 
in Japan and China, and some special 
needs of Missouri will be taken up. 

The Section on Health and Sanitation, 
Dr. Charles P. Emerson, chairman, is 
considering some of the diseases which 
lead to industrial inefficiency and dis- 
tress. Pellagra and the disease caused 
by the hook-worm will probably be con- 
sidered, there will be a thorough report 
on medical inspection of school children 
and social work of the hospitals will oc- 
cupy one section meeting. 

At the first morning session there will 
be an innovation, or rather a return to a 
former practice. The delegates from 
states will be asked to make brief verbal 
reports. Three minutes will be allowed 
each state and in that time its represen- 
tative will be requested to mention one 
or two items of progress in recent years. 
Such verbal reports were made fifteen 
or twenty years ago, but there will be 
one real innovation in that, for the par- 
ticular meeting named, delegates will be 
grouped around banners representing 
their states and while in that form they 
will be asked to choose their state mem- 
ber on the committee on time and place. 

The executive committee listened to a 
report from H. Wirt Steele of Baltci- 
more who told how over 4,000 news- 
papers have been supplied this year with 
material, much of which has been pub- 
lished. Mr. Steele was reappointed pub- 
licity agent for the conference. 

The general secretary, Alexander 
Johnson, was made a delegate to the 
Quinquennial International Congress on 
Public Relief and Private Philanthropy, 
which will meet next summer in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE CLUB 
SURVEYING MINNEAPOLIS 


A novel and practical scheme has been 
devised by the Social Service Club of 
Minneapolis for looking into local condi- 
tions through commissions which make 
written reports on different subjects for 
discussion at the regular meetings of 
the club. As a basis for this work Dr. 
Albert E. Jenks at the first meeting dis- 
cussed the Peoples of Minneapolis. At 
the second meeting James T. Gerould of 
the University Library showed the con- 
crete need of a housing investigation, 
while John Lee Coulter presented 
methods of social research. 

At succeeding meetings the commis- 
sions will report on such subjects as 
The Homeless Girl, Entertainments and 
Amusements for Young People, Why 
the School Enrollment is-Decreasing, and 
Care of Dependent Children. The local 
importance of these questions adds to the 
value of the commissions’ reports. 

By government reports, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are shown to have an un- 
usually large number of homeless girls. 
Social workers want to know why this is 
so, and what its results are. School re- 
ports show that there has been a de- 
crease in the enrollment during the last 
three years, although the population is 
steadily increasing. Theater managers 
declare that the poorest and worst of the 
stage go to the twin cities. Already 
agitation has tempered the character of 
the billboards which display it. This, 
together with the fact that the cities are 
surfeited with moving picture shows and 
penny arcades makes the question of en- 
tertainments and amusements important. 

The Social Service Club is steadily 
growing in influence. Its members rep- 
resent almost every social organization 
and institution in the city, including the 
state factory inspector’s office, the Ju- 
venile Court, hospitals, the Associated 
Charities, settlements, Salvation Army, 
Volunteers of America, Municipal Court, 
university, public schools, and libraries. 


HOMELESS MEN 
IN PITTSBURGH 


At a meeting last winter of the Cen- 
tral Council of the Associated Charities 
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the matter of a home for homeless men 
in Pittsburgh was brought to the atten- 
tion of the council. It decided to have a 
permanent committee, to make a study 
of the situation, to find out approximate- 
ly how many homeless men were being 
cared for in police stations, box cars 
and vacant houses. M. C. Fagg, now 
chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court, was elected chairman. It was 
found that an average of over 200 men 
were cared for every night in the cells 
of the station houses. At least 150 men 
nightly found sleeping places in vacant 
box cars and buildings belonging to the 
railroad companies, and fully 100 were 
sleeping in vacant houses, making a total 


of 450 or 500 men every night who are’ 


without proper accommodations. 

An investigation of the city’s facilities 
to care for such men, showed that aside 
from the police stations, the Salvation 
Army can care for fifteen or twenty-five 
every night free, and the only other 
place in the city where free accommoda- 
tions for sleeping or quarters in ex- 
change for work can be obtained is 
the Union Gospel Mission, which can 
provide for ten men if they are willing 
to sleep on chairs after the services. 
The Salvation Army, and Volunteers 
of America Home together, can accom- 
modate about 175 men in paid lodgings. 
In addition to this there are two or three 
cheap lodging houses where they can 
find accommodations for fifteen or 
_ twenty-five cents a night, but the total 
number who could be provided for and 
who could pay this amount ‘would not 
exceed 150 or 200. 

The investigation demonstrated that 
out of 500 homeless men in Pittsburgh 
every night, thirty-five can be cared 
for free, 175 in exchange for work, and 
150 if they “have the price.” Taking it 
for granted that the majority of the 
500 did not “have the price,” it was 


found that at the most about two hun-. 


dred can be cared for each night. This 
leaves about 300 men to be accommo- 
dated nightly in cells, box cars, or vacant 
buildings. 
The committee feels that there is a 
great need for a municipal lodging house 
and has submitted a report to Mayor 
William A. Magee, giving the statistics 
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which had been gathered by the local 
investigation, and also figures in regard 
to what other cities are doing for 
homeless men. The result was that 
Mayor Magee during the past month, 
after personally visiting the Municipal 
Lodging Houses in Chicago, New York, 
and other large cities, decided that Pitts- 
burgh should have a municipal lodging 
house, but that it would be impossible 
for the city to provide such an institu- 
tion this winter, all the city’s money 
being tied up in a budget which has 
already exceeded the money on hand, or 
to be collected this year. The commit- 
tee then asked if the city would be will- 
ing to make slight provision and sug- 
gested that $10,000 would be the small 
amount on which a lodging house could 
be conducted on a simple scale. The 
mayor immediately gave his approval, 
assuring the committee that this sum 
would be forthcoming next spring, as no 
money could be drawn from the treasury 
until that time. 


SEND JEWS 
TO GALVESTON 


Following close on the heels of the 
Jewish agricultural fair which represent- 
ed the federation of Jewish farmers, 
comes the announcement of reorganiza- 
tion and extension of the Jewish Immi- 
grants Information Bureau at Galveston, 
Tex. Jacob H. Schiff, who was instru- 
mental in the formation’of the bureau a 
little more than two years ago, is the 
chairman of the committee now in 
charge. The object of the bureau is to 
divert immigration to the territory west 
of the Mississippi river. 

The Jewish Territorial Organization 
of England, of which Israel Zangwill is 
president, operates an Emigration Regu- 
lation Department which will do all it 
can to induce laborers and artisans of 
the kinds needed to enter the United 
States at Galveston instead of New 
York. A systematic propaganda of the 
advantages of going to the interior is be- 
ing carried on in Europe among those 
who have signified their intention of emi- 
grating, and by this means it is hoped 
that the tide can be turned normally 
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toward Galveston. Arriving there, the 
immigrants will be distributed by the 
Jewish Immigrants Information Bureau 
to the various cities and towns where it 
has been able to secure organized co- 
operation in this plan of distribution. 
Committees formed throughout the states 
west of the Mississippi will be in con- 
stant touch with the management at Gal- 
veston, and keep it informed of the state 
of local industries and the number of 
Jewish laborers and artisans to whom 
employment can be given at any time. 
The officers of the Jewish Immigrants 
Information Bureau are Jacob H. Schiff, 
chairman; Cyrus L. Sulzberger, vice- 
chairman and treasurer; David M. Bress- 
ler, honorary secretary. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Prof. Morris 
Loeb, Dr. Henry Cohen of Galveston, 
Reuben Arkush and Morris D. Wald- 


man. 


MR. CARNEGIE OFFERS 
LAND TO PENNSYLVANIA 


Andrew Carnegie has shown his inter- 
est in the anti-tuberculosis fight by offer- 
ing to Pennsylvania through Health 
Commissioner Dixon, a valuable tract of 
land at Cresson, Cambria county, about 
100 miles east of Pittsburgh, for a sana- 
torium. 

The last Legislature granted $2,000,- 
ooo for tuberculosis work. As it permit- 
ted the construction of a sanatorium or 
hospital Commissioner Dixon has looked 
for a suitable site in the western end of 
the state. He considered the Carnegie 
property at Cresson and wrote Mr. Car- 
negie, asking what price he would take 
for it. Replying, Mr. Carnegie said: 

If the commonwealth of Pennsylvania will 
promptly erect and undertake to maintain 
a sanatorium on my land at Cresson, I shall 
be delighted to make a free gift of it for that 
purpose. I have had an offer for it, and 
another party is looking at it, but I shall 
hold until I hear from you. 


I know of no healthier place in the state 
nor one more beautiful. 


The tract contains 450 acres and has 
an elevation of 2,400 feet. An investi- 
gation made at the instance of Governor 
Stuart shows that it is suitable for a 
sanatorium, and has in addition sufficient 
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timber and sandstone to erect the nec~- 
essary buildings. The governor and Dr. 
Dixon on behalf of the state have ac- 
cepted Mr. Carnegie’s gift. Work will 
begin in the near future on Pennsyl- 
vania’s second sanatorium. 


A DAY CAMP 
AT ORANGE 


The day camp maintained by the Anti- 
tuberculosis League of the Oranges 
(N. J.) has just finished the first sum- 
mer of its existence. 

Its continuance was doubtful for a 
time owing to the opposition of some 
of the residents of the locality. A tem- 
porary injunction restraining its further 
operation was secured, on the grounds 
that permission of the Town Council 
had not been obtained as required by the 
law of June 13, 1895, which provided 
that no pest house or hospital for the 
treatment of contagious diseases or for 
the reception of persons suffering from 
any contagious disease shall be estab- 
lished without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the governing body of the city. 
It was also alleged that the camp was a 
public nuisance; and that its operation 
had depreciated the value of surrounding 
property. The vice-chancellor vacated 
the injunction, maintaining that hospitals 
and pest houses are not nuisances per se. 
Their character as nuisances depends 
on the manner of their operation, and 
while the answering affidavits showed an 
unpleasant situation, yet they showed 
that the business was so carefully carried 
on that it was impossible to say that the 
complainants were suffering any special 
damage over and beyond what is ordi- 
narily suffered by members of the com- 
munity. 

From the viewpoint of the Anti- 
tuberculosis League, the camp proved its 
The plant as turned over to 
the Day Camp Committee consisted of 
a lot overgrown with grass and weeds, 
and an old tumble down barn unused 
for many years. This was turned into 
an administration building, and the cow 
shed was remodelled into a shack for 
sleeping. The carpentering, plumbing, 
cleaning, and furnishing cost $420.80. 
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There were fourteen patients, and an 
average daily attendance of 10.5 per- 
sons. The hours were from nine a. Mm. to 
5-30 Pp. M. Each patient’s dietary con- 
sisted of a morning lunch of milk and 
one raw egg, a dinner of meat, two veg- 
etables, bread, butter, milk. and a des- 
sert, usually a milk and egg pudding, and 
at four Pp. M. a lunch of milk and raw 
egg. This food, the fuel and ice, and 
the services of a woman to prepare and 
attend to the meals cost 33.8 cents daily 
for each patient. 

As to the results to patients, one man 
gained fifteen pounds, another twelve 
pounds twelve ounces, and another ten 
pounds. Two of the patients, who had 
been refused at Glen Gardner, the New 
Jersey State Sanatorium, in the spring, 
as below the standard for admission, 
have now been admitted through their 
gain at the summer camp. Ten out of 
the fourteen patients improved, and the 
indirect result of the education of all, 
and through them of their homes, is of 
great practical value to the community. 


DESERTING HUSBANDS 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


William H. Baldwin in an article in 
our issue of November 20 entitled Mak- 
ing the Deserter Pay the Piper, told of 
the success that the District of Columbia 
has in working deserting husbands in 
Rock Creek Park and turning over to 
their families their wages of fifty cents 
a day. After Mr. Baldwin’s article was 
on the press, the following interesting 
summary was received of the results 
achieved up to the present time includ- 
ing four months of the current year: 
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THE RADICAL VIEW OF 
THE ENGLISH BUDGET 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


[The current discussion of the English budget has at- 
tracted world-wide attention. For the most part in the 
American press it has been defended as embodying a plan 
for a more equable distribution of the burdens of taxation 
and one which approximates that actually in operation in 


_ this country, but it has been criticised as socialistic, or at 


least unduly radical in the burdens which it imposed upon 
certain forms of property. In the following article the 
novel view is presented that the budget is not in fact 
sufficiently radical to be free from the criticism to which 
English systems of taxation have heretofore been subjected, 
namely, that they fall disproportionately upon wage earners, 
leaving property to bear much less than its just and equitable 
share of the burden of taxation. The writer, a graduate of 
Barnard College, has done graduate work in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology in Columbia University and in the 
School of Philanthropy. She has been for three years in the 
genvice of the New York Charity Organization Society.— 


On April 29 the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, David Lloyd George, brought in 
the budget for the financial year, April, 
1909, to March, 1910. For the first time 
in many years there was a deficit in the 
treasury, amounting to about £16,000,000, 
due to expenditures for the extension 
of the navy and for old age pensions. 
Lloyd George’s proposals for meeting 
this extra expenditure were of such a 
character as to bring on his party the 
charge of having abandoned its old 
liberalism and embraced the: principles 
of socialism. 

The ordinary sources of taxation in 
England are stamps and licenses, direct 
taxes on land and house, income and in- 
heritance, and indirect taxes on motors, 
tea, sugar, spirits and tobacco. In order 
to meet the increased demands on the 
treasury, the budget proposed to steepen 
all these taxes, except those on tea and 
sugar, to impose a super-tax on incomes 
over £5,000, a tax on motor-spirit and 
two new forms of land tax, namely, 
one-half penny in the pound on undevel- 
oped land and twenty per cent on the un- 
earned increment of land in transfer by 
sale. Though numerous and very con- 
siderable concessions have been made on 
all the direct taxes since the budget was 
first introduced, the new principle of land 
taxation remains unchanged. This prin- 
ciple is what the liberals call “fitting 
the burden to the broadest back,’ what 
the conservatives call socialism pure and 
simple, and what the Labor Party, in the 
words of Keir Hardie, calls “the first 
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step toward the absorption by the com- 
munity, for the use of the community, of 
all unearned incomes whether derived 
from land or capital.” 

The conservative use of the word so- 
cialism deserves little consideration. It 
is simply a bogey used for campaign pur- 
poses to win over to their alternative 
revenue-producing scheme of _ tariff- 
reform, both those capitalist liberals who 
can be made to fear that their unearned 
increment will be attacked next and those 
old-fashioned persons to whom, in the 
words of Lord Rosebery, socialism 
means “the negation of all—faith, fam- 
ily, patriotism !” 

To the liberals, the leaders as well as 
the rank and file, the budget is, at best, 
but one of that series of social reforms 
of which the feeding of school children 
and the old age pensions are the best 
known. Lloyd George’s somewhat “spir- 
ited”’ speeches at Limehouse and New- 
castle contained, it is true, suggestions 
of a future extension of the prin- 
ciple of the taxation of unearned 
increment, but there is little like- 
lihood that a party made up of manu- 
facturers and bankers will take any such 
radical steps in this direction as will en- 
danger private property. Sir Edward 
Gray has indeed distinctly said that the 
Liberal Party has no intention of making 
an attack on the capitalist, or “man who 
has. worked up a business.” In his 
speech at Birmingham Premier Asquith 
stated that the new taxes were a measure 
of fiscal reform designed to do away with 
the danger of revolution and to make 
property more secure. He showed fur- 
ther that this method of taxation is in 
accordance with the old liberal tradition 
and was advocated by no less typical in- 
dividualists than Adam Smith, Glad- 
stone, and that most vigorous opponent 
of the present bill, Lord Rosebery. 
Winston Churchill brought out its anti- 
socialistic character when he spoke of 
the bill as one of a series of social re- 
forms designed to “do away with the 
savage struggle of class against class.” 

If there is no “socialism in the bud- 
get”; if Keir Hardie’s interpretation of 
the land clauses was too optimistic, what 
then is there in the new bill to interest 
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the wage earner? There is a great deal, 
and of the most vital interest. When 
the contention was made by the conserva- 
tives, on the third reading of the land 
clauses, that the principle of the taxa- 
tion of unearned increment should, con- 
sistently, be extended by the government 
to cover all property, the lord advocate, 
Mr. Ure, replied that the government 
“was not out for socialism but for 
money ; was not out for land nationaliza- 
tion but for taxation.” That is the core 
of the whole matter. The government 
is out for as much money as possible 
from as many classes of the community 
as possible with as little friction as pos- 
sible. Some friction was inevitable, and 
it seemed expedient to bear the protest of 
the landowners on the imposition of a 
light burden, in order to conciliate the 
worker’s representatives, and under 
cover of the admission of a principle, to 
impose upon their class a burden “ten- 
fold that of the landlords.” The “broad- 
est back” to which Lloyd George re- 
ferred, turns out to be in the words of 
Philip Snowden, labor member for 
Blackburn, “the combined backs of all 
the working-class.” 

It will be necessary to go into some de- 
tail in order to make the distribution of 
the new burden clear. About fifty per 
cent of the total wealth of England is 
paid as income to fourteen per cent of 
the people. Most of the direct taxes fall 
on this class of people, and the amount 
of these taxes is estimated as fifty per 
cent of the whole burden of taxation. 
The new impositions were designed to 
maintain this proportion. Six months 
of debate in the House has, however, 
whittled away the direct taxes consider- 
ably. Not only is agricultural land to the 
amount of a million acres exempted from 
the increment tax, but the increment on 
all other land is to be reckoned by ten- 
year periods, and land sold between the 
reckonings is free from the tax for the 
current ten-year period. The state has, 
furthermore, agreed to relieve the land- 
owners of the expense of valuation, thus 
cutting down its receipts from land-taxa- 
tion by £200,000. The tax of one-half 
penny in the pound on undeveloped land 
is entirely remitted, if the owner can . 
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From a painting by Wilhelm Funk, presented to the City Club, New York, 
by a group of members. Photograph loaned through courtesy 
of the City Club. 
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show that he is spending ten pounds a 
year on “improvements.” Other conces- 
sions have been made on these two taxes 
as well as on the land and house, income 
and inheritance taxes. The final resutt 
is, according to Philip Snowden’s esti- 
mate, that the direct taxes do not now 
exceed forty-eight per cent of the whole. 

The difference must be made up on the 
indirect taxes. Four-fifths of these taxes 
fall on the working class, that eighty-six 
per cent of the population among whom 
the remaining fifty per cent of the na- 
tional wealth must be divided. Three 
years ago 4 liberal estimate of the actual 
amount of money paid in taxes by a 
workingman earning seventy pounds a 
year—Sir R. Giffin’s “average wage’— 
was well under two shillings in the 
pound: The present budget actually in- 
creases that amount to two shillings, six 
pence, or a total increase in the year of 
two pounds. Mr. Asquith truly said, in 
answer to the complaints of the land- 
owners, that there is but one class that 
receives any heavy extra burden from the 
budget, and that is the wage earners. The 
much advertised “principle” is only a 
blind to cover a new injustice in taxation. 

Now two things could have been done 
to make this, to some extent at least, a 
“poor man’s budget.” The tax on tea, 
no luxury but a prime necessity to the 
poor, could have been removed, and the 
taxes on other luxuries could have been 
imposed ad valorem. As it is, the poor 
pay five pence tax on a pound of tea, as 
do the rich; three shillings nine pence on 
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a gallon of whiskey, as do the rich; eight 
pence. on a pound of tobacco, as do the 
rich. It is estimated, indeed, that the 
proportion of the whiskey and tobacco 
taxes alone that will be paid by the poor 
will more than meet the old age pensions. 
But such a method of dealing with the 
indirect taxes would have meant disturb- 
ing the iniquitous fifty per cent balance 
between direct and indirect; it would 
have meant a real struggle against both 
conservative landlords and liberal capi- 
talists, and the government knew that 
there was one class that never strug- 
gled—‘“a docile labor class,” to use the 
vigorous words of Ben Tillett, “a slave 
class, who could, with impunity, be 
robbed and burdened with new exac- 
tions.” And yet this class has thirty- 
three labor members in Parliament. It 
should be able to put up a good fight for 
itself, but its representatives have been 
so carried away by the “fraudulent ad- 
mission of a principle” that when Philip 
Snowden rose on September 24 to pro- 
test against the system of indirect taxa- 
tion, he stood alone. Principles and 
precedents have been used from time im- 
memorial to stop the popular clamor for 
justice. A precedent is no more the be- 
ginning of a new order of things in Eng- 
land than anywhere else in the world, and 
it is only the driving force of a labor 
class fighting equally for the righting of 
old wrongs as for the establishing of 
new principles that can bring in the new 
order. 
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A MINE TEST 
OF CIVILIZATION 


GRAHAM 
TAYLOR’ 


Such a disaster as fell suddeniy on 
the 2,000 people of Cherry, Ill., and al- 
most every one of its 200 homes, tests 
the efficiency as well as the humanity of 


our civilization. Illinois was the more 
searchingly tested by the fierce fire which 
raged for nearly a week in the St. Paul 
coal mine because the mining plant is 
remotely situated on an open prairie at 
the end of a coal-road spur of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 
The little cosmopolitan community, com- 
posed mostly of recently arrived immi- 
grants, had been gathering its scant so- 
cial resources only six years. Every- 
thing about the place and the people is 
new and crude, transient and undevel- 
oped, except the mine with its steady 
daily output of 1,600 tons of bituminous 
coal. Scarcely any population could have 


1Professor Taylor Is a member of the Illinois Mining 
Investigating Commission. 
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been more unprepared or less resource- 
ful in, coping with a disaster which by 
the panic of certain bereavement or dis- 
tracting uncertainty, suddenly suspend- 
ed housekeeping in scores of families, 
deprived children of the care of their 
dazed or half-crazed mothers, entombed 
most of the breadwinners, and interrupt- 
ed all the activities of the town. Even 
the coal was exhausted in a day or so 
and a supply had to be hurried from 
other mines. 

There were 474 men reported by the 
company to be in the mine when the fire 
broke out. Others count#527. Of these 
124 escaped before the shafts were first 
sealed to smother the fire. At least 350, 
perhaps 383, are left to be accounted for. 
Of these only twenty were rescued. To 
this number of the dead, only tor of 
whose bodies have been recovered, must 
be added the ten brave men who lost their 
lives in the first forlorn hope to reach the 
bottom of the shaft. Time and again 
they made the descent and brought to the 
surface the half suffocated men who had 
stumbled their way within reach of the 
rescuers in the “cage” at the second level. 
Through the increasing smoke and heat 
they insisted upon going down to the 
bottom once more. Scarcely had they 
reached it when the engineer received 
their signal to hoist. But it was followed 
immediately by another signal, to stop, 
before the “cage” had risen more than 
a few feet from the bottom. Not daring 
to disobey the last injunction of the res- 
cuers to mind only their signals, the man 
at the lever stopped their ascent. In in- 
tense suspense he waited, until he dared 
wait no longer. Then on his own fearful 
responsibility he hoisted the “cage,” only 
to find every man dead within it, liter- 
ally baked to death, though not singed 
by flame. Although bitterly blamed for 
this momentary delay, which may or may 
not have caused the death of his com- 
rades, he did his duty almost as bravely 
as they did theirs, in obeying the inex- 
plicable signal which was the only 
order he had to go by. 

In the harvest of death the St. Paul 
mine with from 340 to 393 dead, ranks 
next to the highest if not the most fatal 
of recent disasters on our coal fields— 
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the highest of any in the West. At 
Monongah, W. Va., 360 men were 
killed; at Harwick, Pa., 158; at Darr, 
Pass 9236) at’. Marianna, soba. 524 
at Lick’ Branch, Wi) Vag Tr7.. dn? the 
year 1907 our American coal mines ex- 
acted a death toll of 3,125 lives and 30,- 
ooo all told in the last two decades. 
Such, and incalculably more is the price 
of coal. 

The forces and resources brought into 
prompt and effective co-operation by the 
attempt to rescue the men from their 
fiery tomb and by the effort to comfort 
and care for their grief-stricken and de- 
pendent survivors, demonstrate how 
much further developed are our rescuing 
and relieving agencies than are our pre- 
ventive measures and our legal provis- 
ions for guarding against and compensat- 
ing for such loss. 

The sensible and kind sheriff was very 
soon in control of the scene of confusion 
and frantic sorrow. His hastily recruit- 
ed posse was so much less able to cope 
with the delicate and difficult situation, 
that he wisely called upon the governor 
for the more disciplined and experienced 
help of the militia. Fortunately the citi- 
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were both self-respecting 


zen-soldiers 
and considerate, and Captain Hall ai- 
layed irritation and inspired confidence 
by his quiet self-possession and sympa- 
thetic bearing. He soon saw that force 
was not needed and disarmed his men of 


their guns. He formed a human line 
around the shaft and ordered his sen- 
tinels simply to join their hands to fence 
off the space reserved for work and safe- 
ty, whenever the sorrowing throng 
pressed nearer the pit which held the fate 
of their loved ones in its cruel depths. 
This human line around the shaft proved 
to be one of the most humane considera- 
tions shown during the whole grim 
tragedy. 

The experienced mine inspectors were 
quickly gathered in from their districts 
throughout the state by the governor’s 
summons. From the stations of the 
United States Geological Survey at Pitts- 
burgh and the University of Illinois came 
three trained and intrepid graduates of 
the School of Mines, who are hurried 
to every scene of disaster to offer their 
scientific leadership in the dangerous 
work of rescue. “Book-miners” the 
other miners call them, when impatient 
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with their tests of temperature and gas, 
the deadly “black damp” and the dead- 
lier “white damp.” But when they 
buckled on their oxygen breathing hel- 
mets, which were used here for the first 
time in America, and when they were 
the first to swing themselves over the 
brink of the smoking shafts and go 
down on the temporary float and in the 
swaying bucket, where no man could 
breathe who had not the apparatus and 
training with which science had equipped 
them, they became the heroes of the sec- 
ond “forlorn hope.” Their heroism in 
making the first descents after the seal- 
ing of the mine, was the more note- 
worthy from the fact that although it 
was against their judgment to make the 
attempt at the time, yet when the major- 
ity of their confréres decided that it 
ought to be made, these three men were 
the first to volunteer and to make the 
hazardous dash to the depths. At this 
risk of their lives they proved that at 
less danger to others, work could soon 
be begun without helmets. Then down 


on the cage went the fire-laddies from 
Chicago, with two or three young miners, 
to put out the smouldering, half-smoth- 
ered fire which still blocked the way from 
the shaft to the tunnels on the second 
Although they had never been 
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down in a mine before, these brave fire- 
men were undaunted by the depths, say- 
ing, as they followed their hose, that 
they would find “the same fire to fight 
underground as they had fought on top 
of the ground.” The miners fairly com- 
peted with each other “to go down.” In- 
deed some of them, while the mine was 
sealed and while under the hard strain 
of long delay, threatened to seize the 
shaft to attempt the rescue if those in 
authority did not do so soon. But at no 
time was there any danger of organized 
or individual violence. The only fear of 
interference came from some stout- 
hearted fellow who had a kinsman or a 
friend “down” and could stand delay 
no longer. 

A night and a day, 300 feet under 
ground, they fought the flames which 
had raged unchecked for days. No sign 
or hope of life was to be seen in the 
silence of death at the bottom, between 
the shaft and the caved-in tunnels. Shut 
out from the chance of immediate ex- 
ploration of the veins which were being 
worked, most of the state inspectors gave 
up all hope of rescue and left the local 
workers to rescue the dead. So com- 
pletely had the hope of finding anyone 
alive died out that an officer of the coal 
company even objected to the presence 
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of the uniformed trained nurses, for fear 
the people would attribute it to the off- 
cials’ hope of bringing out the men alive. 

Only the women steadfastly refused 
either to abandon hope or to leave the 
mouth of the pit, where with their chil- 
dren they pathetically waited to receive 
their lost ones, alive or dead. Even the 
Geological Survey experts held out no 
hope of finding anyone alive. Never- 
theless, they worked on, refusing to leave 
until they could further explore the 
mine. 

The alternations of despair and hope 
seemed all the more cruel for being so 
prolonged and so intensely dramatic. 
The sealing of both shafts on Monday 
immediately followed the first safe de- 
scent into the shaft since the ten heroes 
who went down to rescue came up in the 
cage dead. The waiting women and chil- 
dren were told by the sheriff’s deputies 
to be patient and calm, as they would 
soon know all. But no sooner had this 
word passed along the line than the fire 
burst into flames again, as the fan sent 
air down to the rescuers and the miners 
at the bottom. When the heavy planks 
were thrown over the mouth of each 
shaft, and railway rails were placed on 
top of them to hold them down, and tons 
of sand were piled over all to shut off 
all draft, it seemed like shutting off every 
breath of air from the gasping men at 
the bottom who might still be alive, and 
like sealing living men in the tomb of 
the dead. The women who had been 
sitting stolidly for hours, watching the 
mouth of the shaft, burst into tears, 
buried their faces in their hands, and 
with their awe-stricken little children 
clinging to them, either bowed to the 
ground or wandered aimlessly about the 
prairie. 

Again, after the wisest heads and the 
stoutest hearts had been hopeless during 
the days while the sealing of the mine 
smothered the flames, the government 
rescuers reported the discovery of living 
men, who under the lead of experienced 
Scotch miners, had walled themselves in 
from fire and gas. Then came the ter- 
rible alternations of joy and sorrow, hope 
and despair, as the cage went down with 
relays of rescuers and came up with its 
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grewsome burden of the dead or the 
nearly starved and smothered survivors 
who had been entombed a whole week. 
The fact that more bodies were not 
found and that over a score of living 
men were brought to the surface only 
increased the strain of suspense and the 
heartrending conflict between hope and 
despair. For what woman could save 
herself from the distracting question, “Is 
my ‘man’ coming up next time, or is he 
‘down’ among the dead at the bottom?” 
But when the almost unrecognizable 
bodies were brought up, one by one, and 
laid in a row in the open field, the iron 
entered the very soul, as all who had not 
yet recovered their lost ones were com- 
pelled to file by to try to identify their 
own. 

This cruellest uncertainty continued to 
the very end, when on the twelfth day 
after the fire all hope of finding another 
man alive was abandoned and _ both 
shafts of the mine were sealed again to 
smother the persistent fire. Thus every- 
thing human was conquered by the blind 
nature forces, from which were wrung 
the few reprisals, that crowned the long 
and desperate struggle with the glory of 
almost superhuman courage and with the 
fiery halo of martyrdom. 

Alive or dead, they owed the recovery 
of their loved ones first of all to the cool 
courage and modest confidence of the 
three young men assigned by the United 
States Geological Survey to its rescue 
service, J. W. Paul, a graduate of the 
University of West Virginia; George S. 
Rice, a graduate of the College of the 
City of New York, and R. Y. Williams, 
a graduate of Princeton University, 
all of them trained at the Columbia 
School of Mines. A good second to 
these were the state mine inspectors who 
fearlessly did their duty in following 
these “helmet men” down the shafts and 
in leading the exploration of the tun- 
nels. The Chicago firemen showed per- 
haps equal if not greater courage because 
of their lack of experience in fighting 
fire underground. Words very feebly 
express the credit due the miners them- 
selves, from this and many other mines, 
who, led by Duncan MacDonald, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
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{Ilinois, unhesitatingly and most man- 
fully grappled with their still more grew- 
some task of clearing the way through 
the burning charnel house at the bottom 
of the pit to the marvelous rescue of the 
living and the noisome recovery of the 
dead. In the lead of all passed on to 
their martyr crowns the ten hero-spirits 
who saved others because they would not 
save themselves. 

Linking the rescuers with the relievers 
came the representatives of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission. As in previ- 
ous disasters they were promptly on the 
scene. Tar from merely registering and 


decorating the heroes in the tragedy, out © 


of their varied 
experience they 
gave valuable 
aid to the coro- 
ner in identify- 
ing the bodies 
of the dead. 
dhiey “Cals.o 
sought to estab- 
lish a just basis 
for the relict 
which they and 
others stand 
ready to admin- 
ister, by secur- 
ing from the St. 
Paul Coal Com- 
pany a definite 
statement of 
what it intends 
to do for the 
dead and the liv- re 3 
ing. Wisely, this Carnegie Commission 
conditions its own contribution upon 
that of the company in whose service 
injuries and death are suffered. Presi- 
dent Earling of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, who was con- 
stantly in the counsels of the rescuers, 
had previously assured the people that 
the company would assume all the burial 
expenses, including the gift of a ceme- 
tery, the town hitherto having had none. 

Appropriately the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, represented by the presi- 
dents of their local and state unions and 
by the secretary of their national organi- 
zation, were first upon the field both 
among the rescuers and relievers. The 
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American Red Cross was the next to 
arrive on the scene of suffering. The 
wisdom of having relief societies and 
institutions in the constituent mem- 
bership of this national organization 
was demonstrated by the early ar- 
rival of Sherman C. Kingsley, represent- 
ing the effective co-operation of the 
United Charities of Chicago with the Red 
Cross work. ‘The preliminary prepara- 
tions for uniting all the relieving agencies 
had been made by the time the Red Cross 
superintendent, Ernest P. Bicknell, ar- 
rived from Washington, D. C. Recog- 
nized at once as the representative oi 
an experienced agency which command- 
ed the _ confi- 
dence of the 
local and out- 
side communi- 
ties, he presided 
over the first re- 
lief conference. 
The mayor of 
Cherry consent- 
ed to serve on 
the local com- 
mittee and of- 
fered the use of 
thie ~Cherry 
Bank, of which 
he is president, 
as the relief of- 
fice. A corps of 
six visiting 
nurses irom 
Chicago was 
furnished at the 
expense of The Chicago Tribune. The 
mayor of LaSalle pledged the liberal as- 
sistance of the Commercial Association 
and other citizens of that city. Repre- 
sentatives of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles offered $1,000 for the immediate 
relief of the sufferers. The local lodge 
of Knights of Pythias, bereaved of most 
of its members, offered the use of its 
hall and whatever else its remnant could 
give. The churches also did themselves 
much credit in the prompt and humane 
way in which they went about their 
watch and care for the living and the 
dead. Almost the sole survivor among 
the supporters of the Congregational 
Church, the village barber, promptly fur- 


nished a hot dinner in the basement of 
the church for the stricken children and 
mothers, few of whom had. been able to 
arouse themselves from the stunning 
blow of grief to cook food or care for 
their homes and children. The good peo- 
ple of the surrounding churches com- 
bined to continue this good work. The 
Illinois Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society and its Women’s Board were 
strongly represented in the preliminary 
conferences and on the local relief com- 
mittee as well as in the councils of the 
bereaved church and at the funeral serv- 
ice of its hero members, four of whom 
gave up their lives for others and were 
carried to their victorious rest in one 
triumphant procession. The Presbyte- 
rian churches in surrounding towns, hav- 
ing no church of their own fellowship 
in Cherry, fraternally offered their as- 
sistance through the Congregationalists. 
The Roman Catholic clergy and sisters, 
led by Bishop Dunne, worked early and 
late from house to house consoling the 
bereaved, calming the distracted, counsel- 
ing the bewildered, in all the languages 
spoken at the camp. The sisters were 
found cooking the meals, cleaning the 
houses, and caring for the children of 
the dazed mothers. The visiting nurses 
and the Salvation Army sisters rendered 
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the ‘same, most needful of all human 
services in this supreme emergency. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
loomed large in the crisis as the first and 
main dependence of the working people 
and the helpless families of the dead 
breadwinners. The president of their 
state federation went from house to 
house assuring them that the death bene- 
fit of $150 would be promptly paid to 
the heirs of every member who died. 
In addition, he offered to the local re- 
lief committee a contribution of $5,000 
from the treasury of the state organiza- 
tion, and the secretary ‘of the national 
union presented another $5,000 which 
had been appropriated by its executive 
officers. 

Four official investigations and an- 
other by the attorney for the United 
Mine Workers were promptly instituted. 
The chief factory inspector of Illinois, 
with his deputies, immediately initiated 
an inquiry to ascertain if there were any 
boys under the legal age of sixteen em- 
ployed in the mine. Thirty boys be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and nineteen 
were reported to be on the payroll of 
the company. At least sixteen of them 
were supposed to be at work as trappers 
when the fire broke out and half of them 
are supposed to have escaped. By dili- 
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gent inquiry among the people the fac- 
tory inspectors are said to have gathered 
evidence of the employment of several 
boys under age, whose parents, however, 
had made affidavit that they were of legal 
age. 

The coroner’s inquest, so far held, cov- 
ers only the preliminary inquiry as to 
the fact of death in order to grant 
burial permits. It will be extended to 
the examination of conditions in the 
mines and to the placing of responsibility 
for the disaster, as soon as it is possible 
to make the investigation and take the 
testimony of the witnesses. The state 
mine inspectors, although independently 
appointed by the government, each with 
authority in his district only, were sum- 
moned to investigate the St. Paul mine 
disaster and to assist in extinguishing 
the fire and reopening the mine. They 
will render a joint report to the gov- 
ernor which may contain much legal evi- 
dence which they are empowered to 
secure. 

The Mining Investigating Commission, 
whose appointment by the governor as 
authorized by the Legislature was re- 
ported in Tue Survey for November 6, 
was also ordered upon the scene. He at 
once entered into the councils of the 
other official bodies. This commission is 
authorized by law “to investigate the 
methods and conditions of mining coal in 
the state of Illinois, with special refer- 
ence to the safety of human lives and 
property and the conservation of the coal 
_ deposits.” It is to report to the govern- 
or and to the General Assembly at its 
next regular session, “submitting a pro- 
posed revision of coal mining laws of 
the state, together with such other 
recommendations as to the commis- 
sion may seem fit and proper relating 
to coal mining in the state of Illinois.” 
To this end the commission is invested 
with power to subpoena witnesses and 
with authority of courts of record to 
compel testimony. It will therefore have 
the last words as to the conditions in the 
St. Paul mine which caused this disaster. 
It will be held accountable for supple- 
menting whatever evidence may be lack- 
ing in the record of the coroner's jury, 
or whatever may not appear in the con- 
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clusions of the state mine inspectors that 
an aroused public opinion may exact. 
The commission therefore decided to 
make an independent stenographic re- 
port of all testimony taken by both of. 
these bodies. It also proposes to meet in 
joint session with the mine inspectors. 
These other investigating bodies may 
be counted upon both to give and to get 
much help through their co-operation 
with a commission carefully constituted 
so as to represent all interests involved 
in the mining industries of the state. It 
consists of three representative mine 


owners, three practical miners who rep- 


resent the United Mine Workers of II- 
linois, Prof. H. H. Stoek, head of the 
Mining Department at the University of 
Illinois; Dr. J. A. Holmes of the United 
States Geological Survey, who is in 
charge of its mine rescue service, and 
the writer, who was appointed at the 
joint request of owners and miners to 
represent the public. 

As no testimony has yet been taken 
with regard to the cause of the disaster 
at Cherry, judgment should be held in 
suspense awaiting the official inquiries 
which are necessarily long delayed by the 
inaccessibility of the mine bottom. No 
credence is given the absurd report which 
has strangely gained currency in the 
East, though not even heard at the scene 
of the disaster, that the fire was caused 
by someone throwing a lighted torch on 
a bale of hay. It is probable that the 
governor will include in his call for the 
pending special session of the Legisla- 
ture, a clause which will enable some en- 
actment to be passed for the better pro-— 
tection of life in mines from prevalent 
dangerous conditions at the “bottom,” 
which unquestionably contributed to the 
possibility and fatality of this disaster. 
The officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers insist upon the reasonable demand 
that underground stables shall either be 
removed from mines, or made fire-proof ; 
that the bottoms of shafts shall be made 
fire-proof; that a stand-pipe for water 
supply to extinguish fire shall be required 
in every shaft, and that some official shall 
be designated to have supreme authority 
at the bottom in case of alarm or dis- 
aster. 
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If the report of this Mining Investt- 
gating Commission is as thorough and 
independent as the commissioners are 
well qualified to make it, this disaster 
at Cherry cannot fail to furnish the Leg- 
islature with sufficient urgency and sup- 
port to enact the most advanced mining 
legislation which has yet been placed 
upon the statute books of any state. The 
civilization of all our states where min- 
ing is in progress is sure to be tested 
more and more by their legislation safe- 
guarding and controlling this dangerous 
industry. In Illinois the courage of its 
heroes is attested already by the indomi- 
table struggle to rescue the living and 
recover the dead from the St. Paul mine. 
The test of its humanity is being met by 
the generosity and efficiency, the prompt- 
ness and the continuance of its charity- 
relief, which will be needed more by 
many widows and orphans, six months 
or a year hence, even than now. 

But the supreme test by which both 
this commission and the Legislature in 
Illinois, as well as all the people of this 
and other states, will be judged, is the 
intelligence and justice of their laws for 
the protection of life from preventable 
risks, and not less, for the legal com- 
pensation of those who suffer from un- 
avoidable casualties. Public sentiment, 
long since abroad and more and more at 
home, insists upon charging up to every 
industry the human as well as the ma- 
terial cost of its own product. The po- 
lice power of the state is being exercised 
in legally compelling each industry to 
assume all its own risks and pay its own 
costs. It is a humiliating fact that in 
America more than in any other indus- 
trial country, labor has been left longest 
without the adequate protection of laws 
for the prevention of accidents and of 
occupational disease, and employers al- 
ways have been exposed to being mulcted 
for liability to damages under the com- 
mon law; while speculative lawyers and 
casualty insurance companies have been 
allowed to share the profit and loss in- 
volved in the damages nominally award- 
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ed the injured or the heirs of the dead. 

In Illinois protective legislation has 
lagged behind that of most other indus- 
trial states. Its constitution, or rather 
the interpretation of it by the state su- 
preme court, is conspicuously notorious 
as the graveyard of a long series of en- 
actments and popular efforts, justly 
aimed to right the wrongs and improve 
the conditions of its vast and varied in- 
dustries. The most significant exception 
in this discreditable and discouraging 
record was registered at the last session 
of the Legislature by the enactment of 
the law “for the health, safety and com- 
fort of employes in factories, mercantile 
establishments, mills and workshops of 
this state.’ The commission which re- 
ported this sticcessful bill avoided all op- 
position to it in the Legislature by in- 
sisting upon the compromise and agree- 
ment of the conflicting interests before 
the measure was presented for enact- 
ment. The commissioners representing 
the State Manufacturers Association, 
and those representing the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, submitted to their respec- 
tive bodies each article of the bill and 
thus, point by point, the support of both 
constituencies was secured, so that all op- 
position and almost all discussion of the 
measure were avoided in its passage, 
practically without a negative vote. The 
success thus scored will doubtless be an 
incentive to the Mining Investigating 
Commission, which is similarly consti- 
tuted to pursue the same tactful policy 
toward its respective coristituencies. And 
it is hoped that the organized mine op- 
erators and the organized miners of the 
state will be no less alive to their com- 
munity of interests in co-operating with 
each other and with the commission to 
secure mutually advantageous legislation 
in Illinois. In any event the greatly 
aroused public sentiment in the state will 
certainly demand of the commission and 
the Legislature the proposal and enact- 
ment of a law that will square to the 
highest standards of justice and scientific 
enlightenment. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE FAMILY A VITAL 
ISSUE 


JOSEPH LEE 


The social philosophy which this article is an attempt to set forth is that life is found in the 


fulfillment of those vital relations around whi 


imbedded in our instincts. 


A marked phenomenon ofthe time is 
the extent to which what used to be re- 
garded as functions of the home are be- 
ing taken over by other agencies. The 
home has ceased to be the industrial 
unit. With the coming of the apartment 
house it is ceasing to carry on even the 
domestic arts: sewing, cooking and 
housework. As a result of these reces- 
sions it has largely ceased to supply in- 
dustrial and domestic training, and these 
duties have been taken over, as that of 
supplying general instruction had al- 
ready been, by the school. In its cramped 
city surroundings the home has ceased 
to be the playground even of the smaller 
children, and this gap also the school has 
largely filled. Even in the matter of 
physical care the school doctor and school 
nurse have, at first sight, apparently 
taken over what used to be functions of 
the home. Now comes the question of 
school feeding. At present the proposal 
is chiefly that of giving one meal a day; 
but a child without breakfast or supper 
is still underfed, and the question of giv- 
ing all the meals is not far distant. Pure 
air is as essential to life and vigor as is 
good food, and public provision of sleep- 
ing quarters must follow logically. 

This progressive transfer of functions 
from the home to the school has resulted 
from our determination that the child 
shall have the best possible chance; that 
he shall, if we can bring it about, grow 
up straight and strong and fitted to live a 
noble and successful life. And it all 
looks on the face of it like one process. 
The child needs education; he needs in- 
dustrial training; he needs playgrounds, 
protection from disease; he needs food; 
if we can supply one, why not the rest? 
Why indeed must we not supply the rest 
to make the one—the conceded one, pop- 
ular education—effective? The question 
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ch our nature has been formed and which are 


seems simply how far a single principle 
shall be carried. Is it such in truth, or 
is there somewhere -an invisible line be- 
yond which we are no longer doing what 
we started out to do, but something else, 
or are undoing it? 

Obviously there must be somewhere 
such a line if the existence of the home 
is of importance to our purpose. For 
if we deprive it of all its attributes the 
home must cease to be. A _ brilliant 
writer has said that the family table is an 
absurdity because no two people want 
the same food or the same hours for 
their meals, and has maintained that 
spiritually’the home does not depend on 
mere physical functions of that sort. 
But if we carry this process far enough, 
if we abolish family meals, family sleep- 
ing quarters, family play and family 
work; if the family never meet together 
for any practical purpose, the question 
must arise of what remains to it and 
whether anything remains. .A true apos- 
tle of loyalty has well asked: Just when 
were you patriotic; on what day and be- 
tween what hours; and what was the na- 
ture of your service? If all particular 
manifestations of the family are elimi- 
nated it will be difficult to identify the 
institution or to specify in what its life 
consists. 

I myself believe that some of the 
activities that have been transferred 
from the home can be dispensed with. 
I believe that its industrial function was 
accidental and the loss of it not impor- 
tant. I believe that in the matter of 
household duties, and the teaching of 
them, there has been a loss; that the fam- 
ily cannot forego these forms of ex- 
pression with impunity. I believe that 
when we come to physical support—the 
family meal, the care by parents of their 
young, the physical home and that which 
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it embodies and symbolizes—the ques- 
tion of the continued existence of the 
family is reached. I believe that we 
should draw the line here if we are to 
draw it anywhere; that we must oppose 
the general policy of school feeding if 
we intend to preserve the family at all. 
Outlying territory we can abandon, but 
here our citadel is reached. If we can- 
not defend this wall we might as well 
surrender. 

I do not mean that there should never 
be a meal supplied in a school building. 
There comes an age when the child will 
leave the home. Children in high schools 
would have got their noon meal outside 
if they had gone to work, and lunch in a 
high school may be better in several re- 
spects than at a restaurant. Below the 
high school age there will be cases in 
which the child must, for special reasons, 
be away from his home in the middle of 
the day and so must be fed away from 
it. Children at a sanatorium or at a 
day camp or a school for tuberculous 
children constitute such a case. What I 
do mean is that the home and not the 
school is society’s proper organ for pro- 
viding physical support during child- 
hood ; that the providing of such support, 
and the family observances that grow out 
of it, are a matter vital to the home; 
and that whatever action society may 
take to insure the adequacy of such sup- 
port should be carried out not through 
the school but through the home, and in 
a way to preserve and foster, not to 
weaken it. Some people say, “The home 
has already broken down; we must save 
the child.” But what if in this question 
of the home the child’s life is involved? 
What if, spiritually speaking, it is im- 
possible to save the child without the 
home? It is my own belief that you 
might as well try to save the fish and let 
the brook run dry, that there is no such 
thing as the normal or healthy child with- 
out the home, that such child is an ab- 
surdity, a thing that never was and that 
cannot exist. 

To decide the merits of this question 
it is evidently necessary that we should 
ask ourselves what are the ultimate 
data of life and education. What sort 
of a creature is it that we are dealing 
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with, and on what does his successful 
development depend? An answer to that 
question will give a new and deeper basis 
for our social science. Incidentally, it 
will guide and reconcile the two great 
wings of the army of the social workers, 
that which deals with the improvement 
of conditions, and that which is occu- 
pied with cure. Fundamental to both is 
the question of the nature of that human 
life which it is their common object to 
foster and enhance. 

Let us approach this question first 
from the practical side by studying those 
methods of treatment that have been 
found successful. There are four pro- 
fessions engaged in the cultivation of 
human beings: the clergy, the teachers, 
the doctors, and the social workers. And 
fortunately these all agree as to the main 
features of successful treatment. At 
least the social workers have long prac- 
tically recognized these features, the 
clergy and the doctors are rapidly dis- 
covering them, and the teachers, although 
much divided, are now for the most part 
upon the right track,—the kindergartners 
in the lead, the public school teachers fol- 
lowing, and the private schools and the 
college people, with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, trailing along behind. 
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The first principle, as recognized by 
these professionals, is that life is to be 
won by action. We all know that it is 
through action that the’ muscles are de- 
veloped and the habits formed. We are 
told by the professors of physical educa- 
tion that the same is true to a great ex- 
tent even of the bones. It is true also, 
it appears, of mind and character, of life 
itself. You cannot go so deep into the 
human product that the individual’s own 
activity may not have had a part in it. 
So soon as you can say “this quality ex- 
ists” you must recognize also that you 
are in a region where action leaves its 
trace. That which lies too deep to have 
been affected by a man’s own act must 
be some over-soul, some extra-personal 
visitant, whose footprints only can be 
seen but not his face. 

So far, at least, all of the fostering 
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professions are agreed. Social workers 
no longer subscribe to the simple-arith- 
metic view of poverty, according to which 


it was supposed that if you found out ° 


how much a man’s income fell short of 
what it ought to be, and supplied the de- 
ficiency, you had remade his life. We 
cherish no illusion that the “new basis of 
civilization”—which is the new name for 
food—however copiously supplied, will 
of itself restore the wearied soul or sup- 
ply lost energy of character. We do not 
expect to render a man, by feeding, so 
replete with purpose that he will rush 
forth clamoring for opportunity to work 


it off. If the life is already there, indeed, © 


it will make use of appropriate material 
placed within its grasp; and the supply- 
ing of such means will, in that case, be 
the only treatment needed. But so far 
as the life is lacking some other means 
must be resorted to. Material relief will 
not strike in; recovery must move out- 
ward from the soul. And the forms and 
conditions of such outward motion, and 
the means of inducing it, must be the 
principal subject of our study. 

Analogous to the simple-arithmetic 
theory of poverty is Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of play, namely, that the child, 
or young animal, plays because he is pos- 
sessed of surplus energy. The theory 
is undoubtedly correct. In the same way 
it is true that Raphael painted the Sis- 
tine Madonna because he was possessed 
of surplus paint: But it is also true that 
_ neither would the child have played nor 
Raphael have painted the Madonna un- 
less some other principle had been pres- 
ent. And it is that other principle, that 
life within seeking to express itself, 
which it must be the chief task of all true 
nurturing or curative activity to augment. 
Piling on wood is useless unless the flame 
is there. Not what you put into a man 
but what you get out of him; not what 
you give him, but what you enable him 
to do, has become to the charity worker 
the test of treatment as well as the meas- 
ure of results. 

To the doctor the same thing is be- 
coming plain. He is finding that in nerv- 
ous or functional disorders it is only by 

[Readers of Patten’s New Basis of Civilization 


will of course recall that his term stands for 
numerous other things besides food.] 
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the investment of the little strength he 
has, of the poor one talent that is left 
him, that the patient can get well. Edu- 
cators, again, have long recognized that 
it is only through expression of the life 
within him that the child will grow. The 
clergy also are learning to call on their 
parishioners for work as well as recep- 
tivity, to recognize that what cometh out 
of a man, not what goeth into him, is 
the important thing. 
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But mere activity is not enough. The 
work test has its place but not as a means 
of cure. The educator no longer trusts 
in gymnastics, whether physical or men- 
tal. The doctor sees in the “constitu- 
tional” only a last resort. Works, wheth- 
er as a means of grace or as a sign of it, 
must be of a special quality. The secret 
of life, evidently, is not in mere muscular 
contraction. 

Nor is it in the production of crude 
physical results. A man may pile up 
stones, as in the work test—or to satisfy 
the wealth test in the form of palaces; 
or he may pile up dollars, or pile Pelion 
on Ossa, and gain nothing by it. The 
question is not of foot tons but of sig- 
nificance. Life is won not by moving 
matter about but by achievement, by do- 
ing something real. And what shall be 
real is a question not of arbitrary choice, 
not of choice at all, but of what com- 
mends itself as such to the human soul. 

And on this question of what shall 
be real, and so shall confer life in the 
doing of it, some knowledge has been 
gained through careful, long continued 
observation and _ recording—by social 
workers and others—of those activities 
that have been found in practice to have 
an edifying or curative effect. Those 
social workers who deal with the cure 
of individuals have found, for instance, 
a healing quality in self-support. They 
will leave no stone unturned to find a 
man a job. They will send him to the 
ends of the earth to the work that is 
waiting for him. They will fit him to 
his work by tools or stock in trade or 
education. The same is true of those 
social workers who have undertaken the 
whole problem of helping a class of peo- 
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ple. Colonel Armstrong, Booker Wash- 
ington, Anagnos, those who have de- 
voted themselves to the deaf, the insane, 
the crippled and deformed, or those who 
have more recently taken up the problem 
of the boy who leaves school at four- 
teen; you will find them all doing what 
they can to prepare their patients for use- 
ful work. The doctors also recognize 
the healing properties of self-support. 
Dr. Herbert J. Hall, for instance, in his 
sanatorium for neurasthenics at Mar- 
blehead sets his patients at certain man- 
ual work of which he makes two re- 
quirements, that it must be truly artistic 
and that it must sell. In the case both 
of the social worker and of Dr. Hall 
an important consideration in favor of 
self-support on the part of a patient is 
doubtless its practical convenience. But 
that consideration is in neither case the 
most important. Dr. Hall has adopted 
the kind of occupation indicated because 
it is the best therapeutic agent he has 
found, and the same is to the social 
worker also, its decisive recommenda- 
tion. Two other attributes should be 
noted in the activity found effective by 
Dr. Hall,—that it is manual and that it 
ds artistic. 

The educators also have rediscovered 
the importance of the job. Armstrong, 
Booker Washington, and the rest above 
cited are indeed rather followers of 
Pestalozzi than of any other prophet. 
The value of manual occupation may 
be called the educational discovery of 
our time. The kindergarten, sloyd, in- 
dustrial training are instances of its in- 
creasing recognition in the teaching both 
of the defective and of the sound. Ar- 
tistic and creative work is another form 
of activi.v of which the educators have 
found the edifying effect, as may be seen 
in the increasing attention given to com- 
position—whevier in form and color, in 
written words, or ‘1 musical sound—in 
every school and in almost every ex- 
ercise. Married to the creative instinct, 
and partaking with it in ail artistic work, 
the schools have recognized the sense 
of rhythm. Other special forms of ac- 
tivity in which the power of drawing 
out the child’s inner life has been dis- 
covered are nurture—as developed in 
the care of pets and plants and smaller 
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children—science, or the satisfaction of 
the instinct of curiosity, and team play. 

In short we find that those profession- 
ally engaged in the fostering of life in 
human beings rely not upon activity in 
general but upon certain special forms 
of activity which they have found ef- 
fective to that end. Groping about in 
the course of their professional contact 
with the human mechanism, they have 
touched certain springs to which they 
find that it responds and in the response 
to which is somehow contained the se. 
cret of its life. A wonderful result, and 
one inexplicable from the mechanical 
or simple-arithmetic point of view. As 
a question of simple addition and sub- 
traction, a vessel that is nearly empty, 
whether from exhaustion or from hav- 
ing never been filled, should be depend- 
ent for any addition to its contents upon 
some outside source. That it should be 
filled by emptying, should acquire a 
larger supply by the process of spending 
the little it already has, seems from that 
point of view an impossible result. And 
the result is not less wonderful when we 
consider the nature of the particular 
activities in which replenishment is 
found. A man discouraged, nervously 
exhausted—and the cure is not rest but 
work. He is sick, needs building up, 
and the successful prescription is not 
fresh air and exercise but an indoor job. 
An infant lying helpless, unformed, 
knowing nothing of the world or of its 
place in it, and the means of growth and 
adaptation are found not simply in food 
and air and training directed from the 
outside, but chiefly in self-expression, 
in activity proceeding from within. 

Most wonderful of all is the ascer- 
tained value of artistic work—that the 
arrangement of wood and iron and 
paint in certain forms, of sounds in cer- 
tain sequences and combinations, should 
have power to confer life and health. A 
child intent upon the shaping of a pile 
of sand, a man bending over his canvas 
or his carving; and in measure as he 
strikes the combination or truly seeks 
it, it exercises talismanic power; he finds 
in it the water of life, the philosopher’s 
stone that can turn all things to gold. 

What is the reason of this miracle? It 
is, as always, the simplest one—that these 
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and other certain activities do in truth 
constitute the life of man, that he is an 
emanation of these and exists only so far 
as they are incarnated in his being. 
The reason is that man is embodied act, 
that action and not the material which 
it enlightens is the creative element, the 
fundamental fact; that man is the crea- 
ture of certain kinds of action—we may 
say later of certain purposes—that he 
is the expression not of a condition but 
of a process. He is himself the process, 
to which every atom of his body is sub- 
servient, in virtue of which each has 
its function and its place. He is not a 
pond but a river, not a bundle of fuel 
but a flame. 

I am not speaking in any mysterious 
or deeply metaphysical sense and am ex- 
pressing no opinion upon such hard sub- 
jects as the relation of force and matter. 
What I mean to say is that whether the 
ultimate secret lies in atoms or in thought, 
the hard practical fact that we social 
- workers have got first to understand in 

dealing with the human mechanism is 
not what it is made of or how it is put 
together, but what it is wound up to do. 

Material things of course are neces- 
sary not only to the sustaining of life, 
and as material for it to work in, but 
also as possessing the spell that can call 
it forth. As the winds call to the young 
eagle, the mountains to the chamois, the 
forest to the wolf, so man’s physical 
counterpart, the world this cunning hands 
and mind were made to fit, holds the 
secret of his strength. His life can go 
forth only to meet its destined task, and 
depends upon the presence of the ma- 
terial and spiritual counterpart to which 
its affinities relate. But to the reading 
of the physical need aright, and so to 
the fulfilling of it, as to every other 
form of fostering activity, the first ne- 
cessity is the understanding of the active 
outreaching life to which the need 
belongs. 

Why man’s life consists of certain 
activities such as we have enumerated 
rather than of any others is not our 
question. If you were a wind it would 
be your business to blow, and your life 
would be involved in blowing, whatever 
the explanations of meteorology. For 
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the cat the ultimate fact is that he is 
the hunter—regardless of the process, 
whether of selection or otherwise, that 
made him so. Explanation indeed we 
seem in our own case to possess to some 
extent, and doubtless there is complete 
explanation awaiting us somewhere. 
That the job, for instance, is so impor- 
tant a part of us is most probably be- 
cause the job is as old as life upon this 
planet, and all life, accordingly, has been 
built around it. We are set to this pres- 
sure from the beginning, and many of us 
can react to nothing else. Even genius 
is not always independent of the ancient 
stimulus. Thackeray could not quite do 
his work without the very edge of ne- 
cessity in the form of the printer’s devil 
at his door. It is apparently for such 
reasons that to ignore this instinct is, 
as the social workers have discovered, to 
run grave risk of leaving the man sick- 
ly or unformed. 

Manual occupation also is as old as 
man. Indeed it appears that it is older, 
for it was the hand with its power of 
accurate manipulation that made possible 
the cunning mind by providing occupa- 
tion fine enough to employ it. Why man 
is a product of artistic effort—why crea- 
tion, rhythm, balance, harmony, have 
such magic power in our lives—is a more 
difficult question, although I believe that 
even this relation can already be, in part 
at: least, explained. But for us social 
workers it is enough to know that these 
things do possess this power, that this 
strange creature we are dealing with is 
in fact related, as child to parent, to the 
production of certain kinds of sound and 
motion and material objects; that man 
is in fact the child of the Muses in this 
most practical sense. 

Here is the fundamental fact, the cen- 
tral truth, in regard to our whole sub- 
ject. Whatever may be the explanation, 
man is for better or worse the product 
of certain acts. He is a manual worker. 
a breadwinner, a creator, a nurturer and 
the rest, and exists only as he embodies 
these relations. What the sources of his 
strength shall be is not left for him or 
anyone to choose. The activity that shall 
make him is prescribed, and the fulfill- 
ment of it is not separable from his life 
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but the substance of it. Apart from 
such fulfillment he does not exist. This 
is the secret of the reality, to the human 
soul, of the life-giving acts. Such acts 
are in truth the realest thing there 1s. 
The doing of them is more real even 
than the results produced, more real per- 
haps than he who produces them, save 
so far as he has become their perfect 
incarnation. They are at all events the 
ultimate reality so far as he is concerned. 
That action is in fact the directing 
principle of growth, and that man is 
fashioned by those specific activities that 
his nature has prescribed, are facts that 
may be clearly verified by anyone who 
will watch a child at play. Here you 
may observe the leading instinctive ac- 
tivities in the actual process of form- 
ing him in their image and to their pur- 
poses. You will see man the hunter 
taking shape under the pressure of the 
chasing and hiding games; man the ar- 
tist and creator fashioned through the 
making of mud pies and palaces; mind 
and body in the act of being set to 
music under the rhythmic impulse; man 
the nurturer growing from the care of 
dolls and plants and pets; man the sci- 
entist built up through the child’s in- 
stinctive collecting, classifying, and in- 
vestigation; man the fighter forged in 
the hundred games of contest, and man 
the citizen in team play. In infancy the 
active nature fashions mind and body in 
its likeness in proportion to their obedi- 
ence to its commands. 

To know the acorn you must see the 
tree that it is dreaming of. You must 
see it not as a little lump of vegetable 
tissue but as that which, in soberest 
reality, it truly is, the oak maker,—a 
thing which even now contains, and can 
when rightly called upon produce, that 
airy edifice of leaf and twisted branch, 
of gnarled trunk and sinewy root, bear- 
ing other acorns, parents of other count- 
less generations, in its turn. What we 
are here studying is the spiritual body 
of man; the outline of that which in him 
is most real. The firm reality in human 
nature is the invisible part, the active 
principle of which all actuality, all that 
can be called life, is the expression. It 
is only as we know the form and habit 
of this active principle that we social 
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workers can be said to know anything 
important of our subject or are fit to 
deal with it. 
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Our present more specific purpose is 
not to trace the entire outline of the 
active principle in man but to discuss a 
single salient feature of it—its relation 
to the home. And first let us note a 
constant quality in all vital activity, all 
activity that builds up and cures, of 
which quality the relation to the home is 
an example, namely, subordination to an 
end. This quality is as fully present in 
play as it is in work. It is the child 
who is forgetting himself, who is truly 
absorbed, devoted body and mind to the 
sand house that he is building, to finding 
what it is that makes the wheels go 
round, to getting the ball over the line, 
who is in the act and throe of growth; 
just as it is the youth who has found 
that the job is bigger than he is from 
whose eyes the man is beginning to 
look out. So, as we saw, it was not 
what you do to regain your health but 
what you do to serve an outside purpose, 
if it be but. for five minutes a day—it 
is not wholesome exercise but work— 
that cures. Not the selfish, the sleek, 
the clever who have found the trick and 
boast that they can cheat the mechanism 
of this ancient slot machine and draw 
its prizes without troubling about the 
old prescribed condition of first putting 
something in—it is not the smarties who 
are growing, but always the humble ser- 
vants of a cause. Not what you try to 
get out of the thing but wnat you put 
into it is added unto you. 

Such devotion is self-assertion in a 
sense, for it is the assertion of truth 
given from within. But such truth is 
not of our choice, is not arbitrary. It 
states itself to us as impersonal, pre- 
scribed; it comes not as a whim to be 
gratified but as an ideal to be obeyed. 
Man is the creature of such obedience. 

And most absorbing of all the objects 
of devotion is a cause. There must, it 
appears, be a social dimension in the 
end we serve to make our enlistment in 
it complete. Half the attraction in the 
dramatic play of little children is in the 
circle in which they so often stand while ~ 
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playing. The full grip of the game is 
not felt by the adolescent until he joins 
the team. The decisive authority even 
in the job is not in the primal motive of 
self-support but in the desire to make 
good, to be a citizen in full standing, a 
' competent member of the social whole. 
Men, indeed,—firemen, policemen, doc- 
tors, nurses, engineers—are giving their 
lives every day through the overruling 
of the primal motive by the later and 
more commanding one. Even the artist 
—the nearest approach to the tempera- 
mental anarchist that human nature af- 
fords—recognizes a fellowship of his 
craft, a republic of art or letters to 
which he owes allegiance, a professional 
standard to be maintained. I think the 
noblest word in any language is the 
Scotch word “leal”—loyal and happy. 
There is a whole philosophy, and a whole 
religion, in that single word—the phil- 
osophy and the religion of membership. 
The land of the leal—of the happy war- 
riors, the true defenders of the Valhalla, 
those who have fought the good fight 
—the communion of the saints of what- 
ever creed, honoring each other’s loyalty. 
I think Mr. Royce has done no greater 
service than in making prominent this 
name of loyalty for the universal faith. 


IV. 


Membership in the grown-up world 
has many forms, but two are instinctive 
and inevitable, One of these is the state. 
Aristotle says that without participation 
in government virtue cannot exist: the 
man without a country is not quite a 
man. That is our democratic creed, and 
the reason for democracy’s insistence 
that all men shall so participate. 

The other instinctive form of human 
membership, and the elder, is the family, 
the primal social unit, the type and origin 
of those social ends in subordination to 
which man finds his fullest life. 

By social workers the importance of 
the family relation has long been recog- 
nized. They are unwilling, for instance, 
to separate mother and child; they form 
special organizations to instruct mothers 
in the care of children; and the breaking 
of this relation, where necessary, is re- 
garded as a capital operation, to be en- 
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trusted only to professionals trained in 
that especial branch. When the separa- 
tion of the child from the family does 
become necessary the conclusion reached, 
after a trial of all that the best institu- 
tions can do for him, has been that the 
place where he stands the best chance . 
for healthy growth is in another family. 
Social workers see in the appalling death 
rate in infant asylums not faulty physical 
conditions alone but also the loss of the 
child’s natural playmate, of the recogni- 
tion that assures him of the reality of 
his feats of intelligence and skill, of the 
freemasonry of that society of two, best 
of all the clubs to which he will ever be- 
long. They see in it the loss of the child’s 
world, of the needed counterpart of all 
his powers and of his helplessness. 
Mother and child are not independent 
phenomena but parts of one vital process, 
of the one phenomenon of infancy. They 
can no more be successfully separated 
than the leaf and the tree; neither de- 
prived of the other can possess its life. 

So also of the father’s relation to the 
family. Social workers are slow to yield 
to the cry, “Save the children,” even in 
the case of the drinking father. How 
about the effect on him? His children 
may be his only hold on life. And how 
of a society in which it was understood 
that the father had only to become a 
drunkard in order to be relieved of all 
responsibility, of a society in which the 
expectancy of such responsibility had 
become thus weakened? Will these or 
other children be saved by growing up 
in such a world? Of the selective ef- 
fects of placing a premium on the propa- 
gation of the vicious and improvident it 
is not my present business to speak. 

Our schools also are thus far endeav- 
oring to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
family relation. The school doctor sends 
word to the parent of the presence in his 
children of physical disability or disease, 
and leaves the matter of dealing with it 
to him. The school nurse or school vis- 
itor gives insiruction and leaves the par- 
ent facing a more definite responsibility. 
Similar instruction is given at parents’ 
meetings. The school trains future 
mothers in cooking and other domestic 
arts. The kindergartner visits the home 
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and explains the games and songs and 
occupations, and leaves the mother not 
with a less need of living with her chil- 
dren but with the benefit of the accumu- 
lated insight of eternal motherhood, as 
interpreted by a man of genius, to aid 
her in so doing. 

Very significant, in the social workers’ 
rediscovery of the home, are the methods 
that have been found successful in chil- 
dren’s institutions. These have divided 
themselves into cottages on what is called 
the “family plan.” They have appointed 
a married couple at the head of each cot- 
tage, to whom the names of “father” 
and “mother” have been given. They 
have assigned so far as possible to each 
child definite duties toward the small 
community thus formed—cooking, tend- 
ing table, making beds, poking the fur- 
nace, raising vegetables,—thus giving to 
each a chance to contribute to the com- 
mon life. These are useful methods. 
The only improvement that could be 
made upon them would be to have the 
man and his wife the actual father and 
mother and to have the duties such as 
naturally spring up about the home. 
There is only one kind of institution 
more successful,—the original one, as vet 
unsurpassed, which is the natural habitat 
of the human young. 

The most valuable of these institu- 
tional discoveries is the importance of 
definite contribution to the common life. 
And this is perhaps the most important 
feature of the home. The boy may not 
relish sawing wood, and he may think 
his mother tyrannical to exact it, but 
such sawing is nevertheless the most im- 
portant factor in his life. It gives him 
social reality and a place. He is the boy 
who saws the wood. He is a profes- 
sional with a duty towards society—nec- 
essary to somebody, a sustaining mem- 
ber. If he were to abdicate the world 
would halt a little in its revolution. You 
remember Kipling’s tradition of the 
rivets in The Ship That Found Herself, 
—how once there was a rivet that let 
go and how it resulted that the ship 
was lost. A boy needs to be a rivet 
in that sense. A definite duty owed to a 
definite group, required, recognized, re- 
spected. There is nothing to be known, 
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I believe, beyond that ancient homely 
method in the art of induction into suc- 
cessful life. Everybody needs to know 
that there is some one who cares when 
he comes home and whether he comes, 
and this feeling on the part of other 
members of the family is an important 
part of the home influence upon the 
child. But a rope to be tightened must 
be pulled both ways. It is in his own 
committedness, his depth of membership 
as an arm or a hand is a member, and 
the resulting power of emotional reac- 
tion toward the home, that his strength 
and life consists. Such depth of mem- 
bership is won by his own activity, by 
his own service to the home. Service is 
the laying up of treasure in the cause 
you serve; and in that treasure lies your 
strength. 

The concern shown by our social 
workers in tenement house legislation— 
in the securing, that is to say, in our 
cities of some sort of niche in which it 
is possible that a home shall rest—shows 
their appreciation of the fact that the 
home, like the individual, requires proper 
material environment for its expression. 
Savings institutions have been fostered 
largely in the interests of home making 
and preservation. The spiritual signifi- 
cance of furniture is duly recognized. 
The feeling that makes people store their 
poor belongings and look forward, amid 
all their difficulties, to the day when they 
shall take them out again and form the 
family life once more around them is 
a true and precious sentiment. The sell- 
ing of the last few sticks of furniture 
represents often the last step down. It 
is again a capital operation like parting 
with an arm or leg. The Lares and 
Penates may, in the procession of the 
centuries, take different incarnations, 
but their presence and favor are al- 
ways part of life. 

An important discovery in the conduct 
of institutions is the value of ceremonies 
and observances in celebration of their 
corporate personality. Even a hospital 
for the insane will have its common din- 
ing hall. All good institutions have 
rooms for social and religious gather- 
ings. They celebrate occasions connected 
with their history or foundation. They 
will have alumni associations, thus mak- 
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ing ancestors for themselves. They will 
have an institution band and a ball nine, 
a yell and an institution color. They will 
in all ways proclaim and remind them- 
selves that “we are us,” that there is 
something there beyond’ an aggregation 
of individuals, something that all serve, 
that concerns inmates and officers alike. 

In the successful family also there is 
a ritual that cannot be neglected with 
impunity. Family occasions; Sundays, 
birthdays, holidays and trips to the sea 
shore,—such observances are all en- 
hancements of its life. 

And of all ceremonies and observances 
the family meal is the most important. 
Some persons imagine that the question 
of school feeding is a question of pay- 
ment alone, that if the parents pay the 
cost the last objection disappears. But 
the question is not chiefly one of food 
but of communion. It was no false in- 
stinct that rendered the man inviolable 
who had tasted of your salt. The family 
- meal is a religious ceremony, one of the 
most sacred as it is one of the most an- 
cient of such. An advocate of school 
feeding has spoken of good table man- 
ners and a taste for brown bread as in- 
cidental advantages of that system. 
These advantages are real and important, 
but there are things the love of which is 
nearer to our life than that of brown 
bread, and there are articles of table 
manners more fundamental than the cor- 
rect manipulation of the knife and fork. 
The-daily manifestation of the mother’s 
_ love, the meeting of the children all to- 

gether, recounting to her—even if they 
all talk at once—their joys and their 
woes; the daily reconsecration of the 
family life; these things are more im- 
portant than anything which the most 
skilled teaching can impart. Let us have 
the brown bread and the knife and fork 
drill if we can, but let us not sacrifice 
for these the deepest spiritual values of 
our lives. 

Table decoration also is a matter that 
can be taught, and one in which we hope 
that the school, at least in the case of 
future generations, will work improve- 
ment. But there is a value in the little 
traditions of neatness that the least in- 
structed mother will observe, in the dan- 
delion stuck in a cracked mug by way 
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of center piece, for which the most ex- 
pert instruction is not a substitute. 

Life is not a thing outside of these 
relations of which the relation to the 
family is the type. They are its vor- 
tices, they compose its substance. A 
man who is not a maker, a nurturer, a 
citizen, is not quite alive. He is a fire 
that does not burn, a wind that does not 
blow. And of these relations the family 
is the oldest and most essential. It is 
older than man and has made him. It 
first made possible the great phenomenon 
of infancy upon which man’s rise, like 
that of all the higher animals, depended. 
It is in our inheritance as the maker 
both of the race and of the individual. 
We were built up around this institu- 
tion. Our heart and mind are its 
creatures _and are. fitted.to, it. It is 
the mother of the affections, the first 
school and the best. It is the teacher of 
forbearance and of steady service. It 
is the first form of the state, the par- 
ent of all the nations, and still the single 
cell of which all nations are composed. 
We are children of the family relation 
as the fish is the child of the ocean, the 
bird of the air. As water could be de- 
duced from a fin or air from a wing 
so could the family from the structure 
of the human heart. 

Physical life, after early infancy, may 
be maintained without the family. So 
can an eagle be kept alive in a cage. 
Potatoes will sprout in the cellar and 
grass grow under a board. It is a ques- 
tion what constitutes life in such a case. 
Some people collect musical instruments 
as curiosities and do not play on them. 
A man in whom the great instinctive re- 
lations remain unfulfilled is a Stradi- 
varius with its soul unborn in sound. 
Time was that when the brains were out 
the man would die. When the heart is 
out he is already dead. You cannot kill 
the spiritual relations that made him, 
that are built into the most intimate 
structure of his being, and leave the man 
in any important sense alive. In our 
fight to save the child, as it becomes 
more earnest, we shall not impair, nor 
suffer to decay, that institution in re- 
lation to which, more than in all else, his 
life is found, but shall do all we can 
to foster and preserve it. 
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The enormous waste of infant life is a 
social problem of fundamental impor- 
tance. How enormous the waste is we 
cannot exactly determine. It begins with 
the lives which are lost before they are 
born, the abortions and miscarriages 
which some French and English authari- 
ties have estimated are the end of one 
pregnancy out of every five. It includes 
next the children born dead, though at 
full term, which happens, as nearly as 
we can tell, in about one case in twenty- 
eight in New York city. And the total 
is made up by the heart-breaking propor- 
tion of babies born alive who die before 
they reach the age of one year. 

A decline in the birth rate can be con- 
templated without dismay. “I am not,” 
said John Burns last year at the Brit- 
ish national conference on this same 
subject, “I am not for a desolating flood 
of babies.” What we are “for” is that 
the child that has been conceived shall be 
born, that it shall be born with no pre- 
ventable handicap, and that it shall meet 
no preventable difficulties on its journey 
through the first critical year of its life. 

In New York city (Manhattan and 
Bronx boroughs) at the present time 
about one-seventh of all the babies born 
die before they are a year old, and their 
deaths make up between one-fifth and 
one-fourth of all the deaths that occur 
in the course of a year. 

This seems appalling, but it is a record 
which compares not unfavorably with 
many others, even the state of Massa- 
chusetts and England and Wales. Many 
European countries and many smaller 
cities in the United States? lose a larger 
proportion of their babies. 

The encouraging feature in New York 
is the decrease that can be seen in the 
last forty years. Since 1866, when the 
Board of Health was established and we 
began to have trustworthy records of 
deaths, the number of deaths at all ages 
has indeed increased considerably, but, 
as may be seen from Diagram 2, it has 
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not increased by any means so. fast as 
the population has, and the actual num- 
ber of deaths under one year of age has 
not only not increased much since the 
beginning of the period but has even been 
decreasing in the last fifteen years. 
These real decreases are shown in Dia- 
gram 3, which represents the average 
yearly death rate for the four decades. 
There was not much improvement in the 
first three of these decades in the general 
death rate, represented by the entire 
height of the column, and in the third it 
was even slightly higher than it was in 
the second. In the fourth, however, it 
dropped down amazingly, registering a 
total decrease of twenty-six per cent. 
The decrease in the infant death rate 
in the same period was even more grati- 
fying, amounting to forty-three per cent, 
and not interrupted by a rise between 
the second and the third decades, though 
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1. Deaths under one year of age per 1,000 
births, as reported to census enumerators in 1900, 
in the fifteen largest cities of the United States, 
and in two manufacturing cities in Massachu- 
setts. 
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2. Deaths in Manhattan and Bronx boroughs of 
New York city, 1866-1906: 


Upper line: deaths at all ages. 

Middle line: deaths under 5 years of age. 

Lower line: deaths under one year. 

Dotted line: population. at census years, 
scale 50 times smaller. 
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the decrease at this point was slight. 
This looks as if the dismal evidence 
of a stationary infant mortality quoted 
by English authorities for “all civilized 
countries,’ and paralleled in Massachu- 
setts, need not be discouraging. Surely 
here is proof that conscious social efforts 
to improve health are not in vain, and 
that they have their greatest effect, as we 
shoyld theoretically expect, at the age 
when there is the greatest susceptibility 
to unfavorable conditions. How much 
of the improvement is due to our efficient 
Board of Health, our success in control- 
ling serious epidemics, and our efforts to 
improve housing conditions, to decrease 
tuberculosis, to provide summer outings, 
to improve the quality of milk on the 
market, to increase breathing spaces in 
December 4, 1909. 
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3. Average annual death rates (per 10,000 pop- 
ulation) in Manhattan and Bronx boroughs for 
four decades. Entire column represents’ death 
rates at all ages; the black part at the bottom, 
death rates under one year of age. 


the city, and in other ways to raise the 
general standard of life, it is impossible 


‘to say. That a large part of it is due 


to these things, we cannot afford to 
doubt. But there is also another factor 
in the situation which should not be over- 
looked. During these years in which 
there has been a marked improvement in 
the death rate, there has been also a 
marked increase in the relative propor- 
tion of a certain sturdy racial element 
in our population, and no doubt some 
part of the decrease in our death rate, 
and especially in our infant death rate, 
has come about through the great in- 
crease of our Jewish population. It is 
curious, but true, that the lower part of 
Manhattan, below Fourteenth street, has 
a lower death rate for children under 
fivet than Manhattan above Fourteenth 
street, and that within the lower part of 


1The figures for children under one year are 
not available by wards. 
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the city, the East Side has a lower rate 
than the West Side. The map of Man- 
hattan in Diagram 4, showing the child 
mortality for each ward in the decade 
1896-1905, suggests the importance of 
the racial element. The wards making 
up the notoriously congested quarters of 
the city, which are predominantly Jewish, 
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the seventh, tenth, eleventh, and _ thir- 
teenth, have relatively a low rate of child 
mortality ; while the wards with the high- 
est rates, the fourth, sixth, eighth, and 
fourteentli—the first has so small a popu- 
lation that the figure means very little— 
are predominantly Italian and _ Irish- 
American, with the Chinese quarter, also, 
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in the sixth. If it is true, as is generally 
believed, that the birth rate below Four- 
teenth street is much higher than it is 
in the upper part of the city, then the 
showing for the congested quarters 1s 
even more favorable than these figures 
indicate. 

Among social conditions which affect 


4. Manhattan, by wards. 
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B. Child mortality in the 
decade 1896-1905: average an- 
nual number of deaths under 
5 years of age per 100,000 
population of all ages. 
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infant mortality, congestion of popula- 
tion, in all its implications, is un- 
doubtedly one, but its influence in 
New York seems to be _ overshad- 
owed by the influence of racial char- 
acteristics, including under this term so- 
cial habits and customs as well as phys- 
ical characteristics. Mere congestion, 
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5. Infant mortality per 1,000 births in the 
Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury, 1905, classified 
according to the number of rooms occupied by 
the family. : 


-moreover, is probably a relatively unim- 

portant factor in the baby’s life, al- 
though some of the evils for which the 
word stands, because they are usual, 
though not necessary, accompaniments—— 
the evils of dirt, insufficient light and air, 
carelessness, and ignorance—are ex- 
tremely important. There are figures for 
one of the boroughs of London from 
which it appears, as is represented in 
Diagram 5, that a child born in a one- 
room tenement has less than half as 
many chances of living through his first 
year as his neighbor born in an apart- 
ment of four rooms or more. 

The child born in the country has, at 
present, a decided advantage over the 
one born in the city.1. The infant mor- 
tality in the registration cities of the 
United States in 1900 was nearly fifty 
per cent higher than in the rural part of 
the registration states.2 But going to 
England again, we find an interesting bit 
of evidence in behalf of the city.2 Com- 
paring London and certain rural coun- 
ties it appears that while the baby born 
in London is more likely to die before it 
reaches its first birthday than the baby 


1 Diagram 6, last two columns. 

2Part of this difference may easily be due to 
the larger proportion of Negroes in the population 
of the cities of this area, 5.3 per cent of the 
population of the registration cities in 1900 being 
colored, 1.3 per cent of the population of the 
rural part of the registration states. 

3 Diagram 7. 
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born in the country, it has just as good 
a chance to complete the first month of 
life, and actually a better chance to live 
through the first week. In other words, 
the disadvantage of the city does not be- 
gin to operate until after the first month, 
while in the first week there is a distinct 
advantage, on account of the prompter 
and better medical care available for all 
grades of income. 

From English figures, again,‘ it is seen 
that the illegitimate child has scarcely 
more than half the chance of life that the 
child born in wedlock has, and that its 
handicap increases through the first year 
of its life, as, to be sure, it goes on in- 
creasing in later years, though this may 
not be reflected so clearly in the death 
rates. 

Here and there, in the writings of Eu- 
ropean authorities, can be found statis- 
tical evidence of the disastrous influ- 
ence on infant life of certain other social 


conditions — particularly of intemper- 
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Males, 164. White, 148. Cities, 161. 
Females, 134. Colored, 297. Country, 109. 

6. Deaths under one per 1,000 births in the 
registration record of the United States, 1900. 


4Diagram 8. 
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London’ Rural 

counties. 
Under 1 year - 1,403.0 1,158.8 
Under 1 month 417.5 414.6 
Under 1 week 240.5 258.8 


7. Infant mortality rates per 10,000 births in 
19v2, in London and certain rural counties. 
ance, sexual excess, the employment of 
mothers in certain injurious occupations, 
or in any occupation immediately before 
the birth of the child, or in any occupa- 
tion which deprives the child of constant 
care during the early months of its life. 
The predominating influence of comfort 
and care is summed up in the estimate 
which has been made that among the 
aristocratic families in England ten per 
cent of the babies die in their first year, 
among the middle classes twenty-one per 
cent, and among the laboring classes 
thirty-two per cent. 

The importance of these facts lies in 
the indications they give us as to the 
possibility of reducing this waste of 
young human life to reasonable propor- 
tions. “It cannot be possible,’ wrote a 


Illegiti- 
mate. 


Legiti- 
mate. 


Underlyear ... 2,234.9 1,250.2 


Under 1 month 666.1 404.5 
Under 1 week 387.6 242.6 
8. Infant mortality rates per 10,000. births 


among illegitimate and legitimate children in Lon- 
don and certaiu rural counties in 1902. 


Saint Louis physician forty years ago 
in a series of articles he contributed to 
the Missouri Republican, “It cannot be 
possible that so large an infant mortality 
is the order of Providence, and that its 
causes are beyond the control of society.” 
Parenthetically I may say that Dr. 
Thrailkill found it necessary to defend 
himself against the criticism of some of 
his profession, for discussing this sub- 
ject at all through the medium of a news- 
paper, and he deemed it suitable to apol- 
ogize to his readers for his open refer- 
ence to such delicate matters as tight 
lacing on the part of ladies. But the 
chief interest of the articles centers in 
an estimate of the relative responsibility 
of the various causes of infant mortality. 
The author reaches the conclusion that 
hereditary disposition accounts for not 
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more than ten per cent of all the deaths 
of children under five years of age; un- 
avoidable accidents for not over five per 
cent; “conditions of nature over which 
man has no control,’—and here he 
naturally, in 1869, included contagious 
diseases—for about twenty per cent; 
leaving sixty-five per cent, of which he 
says, “It is my honest conviction that 
sixty-five out of every hundred, or near- 
ly two-thirds of all children that die 
under five years, perish as a consequence 
of mismanagement, arising chiefly from 
ignorance of the known laws of physi- 
ology and hygiene,’ mismanagement, he 
goes on to explain, on the part of par- 
ents and nurses, legislators and admin- 
istrators, and physicians. 

We might do worse today than to ac- 
cept this estimate of forty years ago. 
The proportion due to mismanagement 
has been decreased by a real and gen- 
eral improvement in methods on the 
part of all the classes arraigned, but re- 
sponsibility for mismanagement has been 
increased on the other hand by the in- 
creasing knowledge which has trans- 
ferred most of the contagious diseases 
to the controllable group and added to 
social responsibility for many other dis- 
eases. 

The important pathological causes of 
infant mortality today—and from the 
pathological we can infer the social 
causes—may be seen in Diagram 9, con- 
structed from a classification made by 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt of the causes of 
over 44,000 deaths in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Boston.* 

To medical experts this display is en- 
couraging. They say that infant deaths 
are very largely preventable,” even 


though from their point of view the: 


large section due to prematurity and con- 
genital debility, and the smaller one due 
to congenital malformations, are “hope- 
less.’ The social economist may well 
be even more sanguine, for he adopts the 
medical expert’s opinion wherever that 
authorizes a cheerful view, and he can 
see social methods for preventing the de- 
velopment of at least a part of the con- 

1From. a lecture in the course on Sanitary Sci- 
ence and Public Health, given at Columbia Uni- 


i in 1909; to be published in an early num- 
ber of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

2See, for example, the treatises of Holt and of 
Kerley on the diseases of childhood, passim. 
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ditions which are “hopeless” when they 
come to the doctor’s attention. 

The reasons for the prematurity and 
immaturity which are held responsible 
by the doctors who make out the death 
certificates for a full quarter of all in- 
fant deaths, and which are contributory 
causes in many cases of disease, are still 
more or less a matter of conjecture. If, 
however, as observations in Paris have 
seemed to establish,* “by taking thought’’ 
for the mother for only ten days before 
confinement we can add nearly ten per 
cent to the weight of the child at birth, 
it seems probable that this cause of in- 
fant mortality is one which can be in- 
fluenced by social action. 

Acute gastro-intestinal diseases, which 
fill the largest quarter of the circle, are, 
we are told, largely a matter of feeding; 
and where artificial food is concerned, ig- 
norance and carelessness are no doubt 
more important influences than bad milk, 
and they are fortunately as susceptible 
of modification as the milk supply is of 
improvement. 

Behind the acute respiratory diseases, 
which come third in order of importance, 
there is frequently depleted vitality due 
to the same causes. Bad nutrition is, 
in fact, a large factor in all the acute dis- 
eases. There is also frequently a neg- 
lected cold or the exposure of the baby 
to infection. Overcrowding is probably 


From a classi- 
deaths under one 


Causes of infant mortality. 
fication of the causes of 44,22 
year of age in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago, by Dr. L. Emmett Holt. 
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3 Diagram 10. 
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10. Average weight at birth: 


I. Of 500 children whose mothers worked up 
to the day of confinement. 

II. Of 500 children whose mothers spent ten 
days before confinement in a pre-maternity home. 

III. Of 500 children whose mothers spent more 
than ten days in a pre-maternity home. 


of more significance in this group of dis- 
eases than in any of the others. 

For congenital malformations (going 
on around the circle), abnormalities 
which may or may not be of such a na- 
ture as to bring about death, the explana- 
tions are still obscure. Injuries at birth, 
which are classed with malformations, 
are of so many kinds that we can hardly 
generalize about them, except to suggest 
that their number may be even further 
reduced by further advances in medical 
skill and the regulation of midwifery. 

One of the most encouraging indica- 
tions for the future is the fact that “acute 
infectious diseases’? have been reduced 
in the past until they now occupy so in- 
conspicuous a place in the circle. Edu- 
cation to the idea that measles and 
whooping cough are serious diseases to 
which children should not be exposed, 


That is, such as have not been classified with 
any of the preceding groups. 


and provision of facilities for the prompt 
treatment of cerebro-spinal meningitis by 
the magical new serum, are the social 
measures “indicated” for the further re- 
duction of the mortality, and the morbid- 
ity, from these causes. 

Convulsions are a symptom and should 
not appear on death certificates. This 
heading will disappear, in classifications 
of causes, with the advance in medical 
knowledge and in the ability of the aver- 
age practitioner. Many of the deaths 
represented by it, which are our chief 
concern, rather than the use of the term, 
are probably due to some digestive dis- 
turbance and accordingly belong under 
the first large heading, of acute gastro- 
intestinal diseases. 

For attenuating the next two narrow 
sections, representing deaths from all 
forms of tuberculosis and from syphilis, 
and finally almost eliminating them, the 
way has been blazed. Probably neither 
one of these sub-divisions is as large as 
it should be to represent accurately all 
the deaths now occurring from these two 
causes, as some of them are no doubt in 
disguise under other headings. The 
deaths trom syphilis, moreover, are no 
measure of its importance as a destroyer 
of infant life. It is one of the principal 
causes of the death of the child before 
birth. In the miscellaneous section of 
the circle, which is the only one left, are 
“ill-defined” causes, which again repre- 
sent uncertainty on the part of physi- 
cians. 


The phrase “prevention of infant mor- 
tality” is symbolic, suggestive, not a lit- 
eral expression of our ultimate object. 
We talk about mortality because the facts 
about it, incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
possibly even misleading, as they are, are 
the only foundation we have on which 
to make plans. What we are concerned 
to do is not merely to prevent babies 
from dying, but to keep them well and 
increase their strength, to give them the 
best possible beginning for their lives. 
The efforts which give promise of the 
best and most immediate return are those 
which will decrease the proportion of 
premature and immature babies born, 
and will increase the proportion who are 
fed properly through their first year. 
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THE CINCINNATI CIVIC CONVENTION 


GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


Civic pessimism has received some 
hard knocks in recent years, but the 
recent Cincinnati civic convention—the 
annual meeting of the National Munici- 
pal League and the American Civic As- 
sociation, November 15-18—dealt it a 
body blow in the very spot where many 
people think hope shines feeblest. The 


literature of municipal foreboding has - 


ordinarily poured forth its most doleful 
lament over the difficulties and dangers 
which our hordes of immigrants contrib- 
ute to municipal politics and problems. 
This was the very fear which was most 
effectively dispelled by two of the most 
striking and convincing papers of the 
entire convention. Their reasoned inter- 
pretation and vindication of our immi- 
' grant population were strengthened by 
corroboratory testimony from such men 
as Dr. Eliot of Harvard and Charles J. 
Bonaparte. 

Especial significance attaches to the 
fact that one of these papers was by Con- 
gressman William S. Bennett, who was 
chairman of the republican campaign 
committee for the recent election in New 
York city, and who is a member of the 
Congressional committee on immigration. 
He pointedly turned the argument with 
such remarks as that “when the average 
American deserts his father’s politics or 
his mother’s religion. it is to many peo- 
ple the first symptom of insanity.” The 
immigrant citizen, on the contrary, votes 
in the present, his judgment based on ex- 
perience and unfettered by tradition. 
This gives a clear field, said Mr. Bennett, 
for such forces as are brought into play 
to determine his judgment, and it is the 
fault not of the immigrant but of our 
good citizens and civic institutions if 
the latter allow bosses and corrupting 
agencies to get in ahead. 

Even with this in view, however, Mr. 
Bennett contended that immigrant votes 
are determined with independence and on 
healthy moral bases. In proof he cites 
the statistics of New York’s recent elec- 
tion. It is significant that one candi- 
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date, Hearst, secured a large vote, prin- 
cipally foreign, although he had no or- 
ganization systematically working for 
him and spent no such campaign funds 
as the regular parties. Hearst’s vote 
came to him, therefore, because immi- 
grants saw justice in the fight against 
railroad rebating and other evils which 
he discussed. Rightly or wrongly they 
believed he was waging this fight. Inso- 
tar as their votes were concerned, they 
deuberately cliose to support what their 
judgment told them was a righteous 
cause rather than the organizations with 
representatives and money to spend in 
their own neighborhoods. ‘What we 
learn, certainly,” declared Mr. Bennett, 
in summing up, “concerning our most 
recent citizens from the Hearst vote are 
these things : 


1. They are independent voters. 

2. They are not constrained to remain 
with the party in power, nationally. 

3. Nor do they remain with a party sim- 
ply because it is usually dominant locally. 

4. They are not afraid to sacrifice imme- 
diate possible benefit by attaching them- 
selves to a lesser party and temporary move- 
ment. 

5. They are moved by appeals addressed 
to good citizenship. 

6. They are quite certain to range them- 
selves on the right side on a question of 
morals. 

7. A certain proportion of them are moved 
by direct appeals based on alleged class dis- 
tinctions. 

8. The thinly veiled policy of license ad- 
vanced by the Tammany candidate did not 
draw them from Mr. Hearst, though he 


vigorously condemned license and its ad- 
vocacy. 
Without going into specifications, 


which are, however, well understood lo- 
cally, these things were not proved of 


‘the immigrant: 


1. That he always votes for a countryman 
or a co-religionist. 

2. That he can be invariably stampeded 
by a race or religious issue. 

3. That he votes blindly. 


Dr. Eliot was the next speaker. Be- 
fore launching into the discussion of his 
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assigned topic he paid a tribute to the 
independence of the electorate of Bos- 
ton, which he said had a large propor- 
tion of Irish, Italian and French voters. 
Although most of these are of the Roman 
Catholic faith they have maintained the 
proportion in the membership of the Bos- 
ton school board at two Catholics, two 
Protestants and one Jew. Mr. Bona- 
parte added that in Baltimore the most 
effective bulwark against disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes is found in the attitude 
of immigrant voters. He pointed out, 
however, that this may in some measure 
be due to self-interest through fear of 
losing their own votes. 

Still more interpretive was the paper 
by Grace Abbott, of the Chicago League 
for the Protection of Immigrants. She 
showed how curiously and absurdly our 
prejudices lead us to place blame on im- 
migrants. An instance was cited of a 
carefully prepared paper by a sanitary 
engineer on the relation between the im- 
migrant and public health, which showed 
that most typhoid epidemics start in our 
foreign colonies and spread to other sec- 
tions. It was explained that the for- 
eigner has been accustomed to a pure 
water supply and is therefore more sus- 
ceptible to typhoid than the American 
who has struggled since birth against the 
diseases which come from _ polluted 
water. Yet the demand has been for 
exclusion and not for pure water. 

Miss Abbott pointed out that we have 
learned to accept or condemn the Ger- 
mans as individuals. In the case of im- 
migrants from eastern and southern 
Europe we have not thus educated our- 
selves. We are shocked to find that the 
polite and good-natured Greek who keeps 
a shoe shining parlor or a fruit stand 
has neither the beauty of an Apollo nor 
the statesmanship of a Pericles. 

Although we must have better work by 
the national government in dealing with 
immigration, Miss Abbott showed plain- 
ly that many of the problems are pecul- 
iarly local and have to do with conditions 
of housing, industry and our own polit- 
ical methods. If foreigners have diffi- 
culty in voting our ballots intelligently 
we should not necessarily conclude that 
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the franchise should be withheld from 
them. The main difficulty may be—and 
the bewilderment of many Americans 
goes to show that it is—that instead we 
should simplify our ballots and reduce 
the number of elective offices. Election 
scandals in an immigrant ward may be 
due primarily not to lack of intelligence 
on the part of the immigrants but to 
the confusion of state or national with 
municipal politics. Miss Abbott cited 
election figures from Chicago which 
demonstrated many of the same points 
which Mr. Bennett’s statistics brought 
out. She spoke as well of the educative 
value of referendum votes. 

Conservation was the keynote of the 
Civic Association’s program, and one of 
the joint evening sessions included ad- 
dresses by Dr. Eliot and former Secre- 
tary of the Interior James R. Garfield. 
Dr. Eliot described the rapidity with 
which the seriousness of the conservation 
problem has dawned upon the national 
consciousness, and how the people’s en- 
thusiasm has been gripped by the move- 
ment to which, as president of the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission, he is 
devoting his distinguished service. He 
declared that since the White House 
Conference of Governors the people are 
quickly arriving at positive convictions 
as to the duty of their representative 
and administrative officers. The masses 
of people have awakened to the fact 
that the things to be conserved affect 
them closely—are the very necessaries of 
life. Water for power and irrigation, 
coal, soil fertility—all are coming to be 
seen in relation to the daily living of 
each of us. They must be put to the 
wise service of all. A democratic nation 
would not be true to itself if it did not 
dread monopoly or waste of such funda- 
mental elements. He pointed out that 
government regulation does not neces- 
sarily involve government possession, but 
the safeguarding of all the people’s rights 
and interests. The conservation senti- 
ment he finds expressed by many asso- 
ciations of citizens which affect public 
affairs by discussion and efforts to get 
at facts. The effectiveness of this meth- 
od in free countries he emphasized. 
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Health must also be the object of con- 
servation effort, said Dr. Eliot. The 
average number of days lost through 
sickness must be reduced and the effi- 
ciency of the worker thus promoted. 
Through progress along these lines pub- 
lic justice, public and private purity and 
universal good-will—the ultimate goal— 
will be approached. 

A few years ago the man who advo- 
cated conservation—who urged publicity, 
an accounting from owners and users of 
natural resources, and regulation—was 
ridiculed. Today the man who opposes 
conservation is regarded with suspicion. 
This was one of the ways by which Mr. 
Garfield measured the development of 
conservation sentiment. He brought out 
that people are beginning to understand 
what conservation means—not stoppage 
of use of natural resources, but wider 
and wiser use, the prevention of waste, 
the securing of the highest efficiency 
from such resources as are destroyed by 
~ use—coal for instance, and the insistence 
on such use of forestry, agriculture and 
water as will insure a continuous sup- 
ply of timber, the maintenance of soil 
fertility and the preservation of water- 
flow. The national spirit in favor of 
this policy is now coming to be appre- 
ciated and adopted by many private own- 
ers, who realize that ultimate good and 
continuous return are more valuable than 
immediate profit. 

The intimate side of conservation was 
the theme to which Pres. J. Horace Mc- 
‘Farland of the Civic Association re- 
curred several times during’ the sessions. 
He instanced Pittsburgh as failing—on 
the showing of the Pittsburgh Survey— 
to conserve the health and working ef- 
ficiency of its people, through poor 
housing, defective sewerage and other 
bad conditions affecting everyday life. 
Conservation is just as truly to be se- 
cured through such means as the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Commission and the im- 
provements made possible by the $7,000,- 
ooo recently voted by the people of 
Pittsburgh as through the guarding of 
public lands and their uses. Mr. Mc- 
Farland pointed out the ways in which 
the average citizen can make himself 
count for conservation—through ex- 
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pressing his opinions to his legislative 
representatives, through joining with 
others in organizations to promote con- 
servation sentiment, and through bring- 
ing home to his fellow citizens that 
seemingly trivial waste—to leave the 
electric lights in your hotel room burning 
when you go out, for instance—is not 
essentially different from the big waste 
we all condemn. 

The good business sense of civic im- 
provement was urged also by another 
man to whose words especial signifi- 
cance attaches because of his position 
and business interests, W. W. Har- 
mon, of Detroit, presid.nt of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Ex- 
changes. In presiding over the session 
at which his paper was read, Mr. 
Harmon told of the increasing belief of 
real estate men generally in the business 
value of making the home life of people 
of small as well as large means whole- 
some and attractive. 

If various forms of civic improve- 
ment were justified on grounds of busi- 
ness policy, certain civic evils were 
quite as vigorously shown to involve 
great economic loss to the whole com- 
munity. Again the testimony of busi- 
ness men was cited. The smoke evil 
was attacked effectively by Herbert M. 
Wilson, chief engineer in the United 
States Geological Survey, in a paper, 
The Economic Aspects of the Smoke 
Nuisance. Referring to a recent gov- 
ernmental enquiry he said that, based 
on reports from such cities as furnished 
cost data, it is estimated that “smoke 
causes more than $500,000,000 damages 
each year in the destruction of mer- 
chandise, the defacement of buildings. 
tarnishing of metals, injury to human 
life and plant life, the greatly increased 
cost of housekeeping, and the losses to 
manufacturers due to imperfect com- 
bustion of coal.” He analyzed each 
statement in detail. For instance, many 
storekeepers were quoted as to the in- 
jury to their stock—one Chicago mer- 
chant saying that prices on his soiled 
goods, mostly damaged by smoke, had 
been marked down to the extent of 
$200,000 in one -year. Distinguished 
physicians were quoted as to the effect 
of soot-laden atmosphere on health: its 
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damage to sight from poor light and to 
lungs from bad air: 


maximum efficiency from fuel, were 
- shown convincingly. At the University 
of Illinois a heating plant with\a horse- 
power of 2,000, has saved $5,000 a year 
by. using cheap Illinois coal which 
burned better and eliminated smoke. 


At the government experiment station - 


in Pittsburgh, said Mr. Wilson, “we are 
producing 1,000 horsepower without 
smoke and we are burning under these 
boilers coal considered refuse by the 
trade, costing, delivered at the station, 
eighty-eight cents a ton.’ Such prob- 
lems as training firemen, cost of intro- 
ducing scientific stoking devices, etc., 
were discussed. Other papers on smoke 
were: Smoke Abatement in America, by 
R. C. Harris of Toronto; The Smoke 
Nuisance and Its Relation to Health, by 
Dr. Charles A. L. Read, Cincinnati; and 
Smoke Abatement in Cincinnati, by 
Matthew Nelson, superintendent of the 
Smoke Abatement League of that city. 

A “conference on graft” was led by 
A. Leo Weil, president of the Voters’ 
League of Pittsburgh, and one of those 
whose personal efforts were given with- 
out stint to the prosecution of corrup- 
tion in that city. He outlined some of 
the causes which make graft easy in 
our modern municipal activities, and 
emphasized the fact that there is no 
specific for its eradication. 


Some papers dealt with budgets and. 


municipal contracts. Complete and in- 
telligible budgets giving clear and uni- 
form statements of past and proposed 
expenditures classified according to 
functions, were urged by L. G. Powers, 
chief statistician in the Bureau of the 
Census, as a basis from which the 
people might watch the work of their 
officials. In taking Municipal Contracts 
out of Politics, Richard Henry Dana of 
Cambridge, Mass., argued that the work 
of political executives and expert admin- 
istrators should be separated, the latter 
to have permanent positions and to be 
subject to removal only upon charges 
properly brought against them. Condi- 
tions of this sort would encourage high 
grade men to choose a career of munici- 
pal service. What may be accomplished 
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Losses in opera- ‘ 
tion of boilers through failure to secure ' 


under present conditions by a small staff 
of independent, privately supported ex- 
perts to scrutinize public administration, 
to set standards, and to provide con- 
tinuous material for public opinion was 
described by Rufus E. Miles in a paper 
entitled Municipal Research—a New 
Instrument of Democracy. 

Alonzo Tweedale, auditor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a concrete 
budget problem to the convention. This 
paper pointed out the need of more in- 
telligible methods of preparing the dis- 
trict’s annual budget, and led to the pas- 
sage of a resolution by the National 
Municipal League urging Washington’s 
adoption of the proposed form of 
budget, and setting forth the influence 
it would exert on budget reform in 
other cities. 
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The work of the Boston Finance Com- — 


mission was considered in a paper sent 
by Harvey N. Shepard of Boston Uni- 
versity. He criticized the system of hav- 
ing boards outside the control of the 
city, which could make expenditures 
without the approval of the City Coun- 
cil, and, after discussing the work of the 
commission and its charter proposals, 
urged that the people of the city should 
be left free to work out their own sal- 
vation in their own way unhampered by 
the Legislature. 

Charter reforms in general received 
much attention at one session of the 
league. The Michigan home rule law for 
cities was explained by Guy A. Miller of 
Detroit, a member of the Michigan Leg- 


islature. Although the law states clearly — 


the powers which cities may exercise, 


those which they must exercise, and those © 


which they cannot exercise, Mr. Miller 
expressed some doubts as to the wisdom 
and practicability of its provisions re- 
garding public service franchises and 
municipal ownership. 

Another state law going into effect on 


January I, 1910, is the Paine law in 


Ohio. John R. Schindel of Cincinnati 
described its main features. Chief of 
these is the additional power given the 
mayor, who is to appoint directors to re- 


place the elected board of public safety — 


and public service. These directors con- 
stitute the mayor’s cabinet, and, with the 
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mayor, the Board of Control which is 
to make contracts and arrange the bud- 
get. The merit system is extended un- 
der the new law, but there is no provis- 
ion for the initiative, the referendum or 
the recall. 

From the charter point of view most 
‘interest was manifested in the commis- 
sion form of city government. At the 
annual banquet Dr. Eliot vigorously 
pointed out its advantages in a brief 
speech. The subject was more fully dis- 
cussed by Ernest S. Bradford, formerly 
fellow in political science in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who has studied the 
subject at close range. 

He said: 


Over forty-five cities have adopted this 
form of government and fifty more have the 
matter under serious consideration. Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Mississippi have re- 
cently adopted state laws, and among the 
cities which have decided within the past 
Ewo years to put the plan into effect are 
Austin, Tex., Des Moines and Cedar Rapids, 
ta., Bismark, N. D., Haverhill, Mass., Kan- 
‘sas City, Kas., with 100,000 population, and, 
more recently, Topeka, Kas., Tacoma, Wash., 
‘and Buffalo, N. Y., with 350,000 population. 
Wo cities have returned to the old system. 

The forms of commission government may 
be grouped into three classes: First, Cities 
having a small appointive,—not elective,— 
Soard with large powers, as in Washington, 
D. C,, and Chelsea, Mass.; Second, Cities in 
‘which a small board with large powers is 
elected, usually at large; and, Third, Cities 
under the newer charters, which contain 
special features designed to secure more ef- 
‘fective popular control, such as the recall, 
the referendum, the initiative, non-partisan 
primaries and the civil service. This type 
seeks to control officials after election as 
‘well as before, by making each commissioner 
responsible for a certain department of city 
government and focusing all eyes upon 
him; the Des Moines plan is typical of this 
lJater, improved form of commission govern- 
ment. 


President Bonaparte’s annual address 
was a discussion of The Initiative in the 
Choice of Elective Municipal Officers. 
He suggested that just as any organiza- 
tion has a nominating committee to put 
up a “regular” slate, the voters of a 
party should have the chance to desig- 
nate by ballot their choice of a party 
leader and his advisory committee. The 
party leader should select the names to 
go on the “regular ticket” at the party 
primaries, but every facility should be 
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given for independent candidates both at 
the primary and at the final election. 
More significant of actual progress in 
bettering election methods was the paper 
of Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of Boston, 
who pointed out that four states have 
now passed laws permitting the elimina- 
tion of party designations in municipal 
elections. Cities in ten other states have 
secured charters containing this provis- 
ion. In ten more states cities are asking 


for such charters. 


Boston’s city statistician, Dr. Edward 
M. Hartwell, showed statistically the 
proportion of votes on referenda in Bos- 
ton as compared with the percentage of 
votes cast at the same elections for elec- | 
tive officers. His analysis reflected credit 
on the general intelligence which refer- 
endum voting has developed. An inter- 
esting fact was that at Boston’s recent 
election seventy per cent of the registered 
voters cast ballots for governor and 
sixty-nine for either of the two plans 
presented for charter revision. . 

Franchise questions were treated in 
three. papers, one of which, by Dr. Milo 
R. Maltbie, member of the New York 
Public Service Commission, was general. 
Doctor Maltbie explained the difficulties 
of early attempts to regulate rapid transit 
companies, and some of the features of 
the present New York law, such as the - 
“indeterminate grant; profit sharing be- 
tween company and city; proper use of 
the public share, etc. The other papers 
detailed local street car problems: those 
of Chicago by Hoyt King, and those of 
Cleveland by W. S. Hayden. Mr. King 
characterized Chicago’s situation as the 
most difficult and complicated city tran- 
sit problem in the country, but under the 
agreement secured after a decade of 
struggle satisfactory rehabilitation of the 
service is going forward, Mr. Hayden 
gave a history of the Cleveland contro- 
versy. He was frankly critical of Mayor 
Johnson’s policy and said that the voters 
of Cleveland have recently shown their 
lack of confidence in the experiments of 
the last few years and especially have 
announced their conviction that the three | 
cent fare does not provide adequate 
service. 

Secretary Clinton R. Woodruff’s an- 
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nual review of progress in bettering mu- 
nicipal government devoted much atten- 
tion to the commission plan. Sum- 
marizing progress in nomination re- 
form he said that New York, Illinois, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Idaho, Ne- 
vada and California have within the last 
year abolished nominating conventions, 
and that there are now direct primaries 
for United States senators in twenty- 
eight states. 

Discussing Publicity and Regulation of 
Campaign Contributions, Prof. Robert 
C. Brooks, of the University of Cincin- 
nati ridiculed the proposal that the gov- 
ernment treasury bear all campaign ex- 
penses. This would keep dead parties 
alive. Full publicity is the only prac- 
ticable step at present. 

Police administration was scrutinized, 
pronounced unsatisfactory as at pres- 
ent conducted, and suggestions for im- 
provement were given by Prof A. R. 
Hatton, of Western Reserve University, 
and Arthur H. Woods, formerly assist- 
ant commissioner of police under Gen- 
eral Bingham in New York. Professor 
Hatton’s paper was based on answers 
to a questionnaire which he had sent 
out. He discussed the interests of state 
and municipality, and showed how de- 
pendent the state is upon local police 
administration for the enforcement of 
state laws and the dangers to local 

self-government from a state adminis- 
tration of the police. 

Mr. Woods warned against trusting 
to civil service or any set of regula- 
tions to secure good police administra- 
tion, and he urged that large powers be 
given to the police commissioners who 
shall be held responsible. 

The interesting public service of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in making an 
extended inquiry and analysis of school 
administration—at the suggestion of 
President Eliot—was discussed by A. 
Julius Freiberg, of Cincinnati. The 
conclusions of the committee report 
were in favor of: A small board; power 
of removal for cause to be vested in 
some Superior Court; board to be legis- 
lative and advisory, leaving execution 
to trained officers whose privileges and 
duties are to be defined in charter; 
board to be divided into three spheres: 
instruction, business and school accom- 
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modation; the merit system; an unhamp- 
ered tax levy; and recommendations for 
civic, non-political organization in sup- 
port of schools. f 

Perhaps the most valuable committee 
report was that of the league’s com- 
mittee on instruction in civics in ele- 
mentary and high schools. It was read 
by the chairman, Prof. James J. Shep- 
pard of the New York High School of 
Commerce. It urged that such instruc- 
tion be vital and, in view of the large 
proportion of pupils who drop out as 
they reach the higher grades, that it be 
continuous through the last four years 
of the elementary schools. The course 
suggested starts with the rise of the vil- 
lage and its development through the 
more complicated forms of community 
co-operation into the city. The street is 
then taken up as a sphere of municipal 
activity close to the life of each pupil. 
Then the city departments are taken in 
order, followed by study of how every- 
thing is paid for: the budget, and end- 
ing with consideration of the citizen’s 
part in government. The report was 
discussed by Prof. Jesse B. Davis, of 
Grand) Rapids,” Prof. "CB. @iiadsey, 
of Denver, Prof. Arthur W. Dunn, of 
Indianapolis, ._Edward. J: Ward; + of 
Rochester, and Prof. Charles B. Ken- 
dall, of Indianapolis. Most of the 
speakers dwelt on the view that good 
citizenship cannot be taught formally as 
information to be put in the mind of the 
pupil, but must be lived, must become a 
habit of thought and a mental and 
moral attitude and habit in the pupil. 

One of the improvements of physical 
conditions on which the league program 
touched was housing, The Essential 
Principles of a Building Code being the 
subject of Lawrence Veiller of New 
York, who said: 


The discretionary powers given to build- 
ing inspectors are the biggest factor in mu- 
nicipal graft. This discretion allows an in- 
spector to approve plans of favored or con- 
tributing parties and to hold up all others 
until required arrangements are made. To 
avoid this evil there must be incorporated in 
the building code clearness and definiteness 
of statement so that its meaning cannot be 
misunderstood. 

Possibilities of discrimination must be ab- 
solutely excluded. A tenement house law 
was drawn for New York city which al- 
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lowed only sixty-five per cent of a lot to be 
covered unless the tenement house inspector 
judged that better light and ventilation 
could be secured by seventy-five per cent be- 
ing covered. The result was that seventy- 
five per cent of all lots was built upon. 


Two" papers on the development of 
Civic spirit were upon the program. One 
was presented at a session of the league 
by John Ihlder, secretary of the Munici- 
pal Affairs Committee of the Grand 
Rapids Board of Trade. After describ- 
ing the work of the committee he made 
the point that specific improvements of 
city conditions are not the main end. 
Better citizenship is the goal to be kept 
always in sight. 

Work for specific improvements stimu- 
lates good citizenship which in turn 
brings improvements as a natural expres- 
sion of its purpose in action. Secretary 
Richard B. Watrous of the Civic Asso- 
ciation urged upon commercial organi- 
zations their responsibilities and advan- 
tages in devoting larger and larger effort 
to making their cities more attractive, 


not only to industrial plants but to the 


workers. 

City planning in its various phases re- 
ceived attention from several men who 
are doing much by their own professional 
work to impress upon American com- 
munities the need and value of making 
their improvements in accordance with 
a far-sighted scheme. John Nolen of 


Cambridge told how city planning is_ 


bound up with civic spirit. It starts as 
a vision in the mind of one man; the vis- 
ion is expressed, and the result is again 
spiritual in increased pride and affection 
of the people for the well ordered place 
in which they live. City planning is the 
most democratic expression of art. It is 
for all the people as they go about their 
city, and it is an art which everyone is 
able to appreciate in some degree with- 
out cultivating a sense for it. 

Mr. Nolen also spoke of the recent de- 
velopment of state parks and reserva- 
tions ensuring the enjoyment of all the 
people and preserving the scenic and 
recreation resources which we are com- 
ing to be valued more and more. 

It was fitting that the program should 
include a talk by George E. Kessler of 
Kansas City, who has schemed out a 
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magnificent system of parks for Cincin- 
nati. The interest of the convention in 
the proposed plans should effectively 
further their adoption. 

Harold A. Caparn of New York talked 
of waterfronts. He has given much 
study to their landscape treatments, and 
with stereopticon slides illustrated how 
use and beauty are in fact inseparable. 
He was frankly critical of some Ameri- 
can waterfronts, especially Riverside 
Drive, New York, which he character- 
ized as an attempt at too much art, which 
was incongruous and inharmonious with 
the natural surroundings. 

Chicago’s city forester, J. H. Prost, 
gave an interesting account of the work 
he has recently undertaken. He de- 
scribed the provisions of the ordinance 
granting the forester control of plant- 
ing, care and maintenance of trees, and 
the gratifying co-operation he is receiv- 
ing from citizens, public officials, and 
business interests. 

The “sane Fourth” was regarded from 
the standpoint of the bad way in which 
we have celebrated and of the efforts for 
a better way. Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, presi- 
dent of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Unnecessary Noise, 
brought home to her hearers the barbari- 
ties which we have associated with the 
anniversary of our nation’s birth; and 
the “sane” celebration in Washington 
was described as an example for other 
cities. 

The Civic Association campaign 
against billboards seems more vigor- 
ous than ever. The leader in the 
fight, Harlan P. Kelsey of Salem, gave 
a survey of the year’s tide of battle—on 
the whole most encouraging. John W. 
Peck of Cincinnati told of that city’s 
new regulations which deal with the evil 
by provisions in the building code on 
the grounds of fire safety, building lines, 
damage to other property, policing of 
space behind billboards, etc. 

President McFarland pointed out that 
the property right in billboards is enough 
to warrant their being assessed for taxes. 

The convention program was open to 
the criticism—which was freely made— 
that there were too many papers. With 
two sessions going on simultaneously 
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each morning and afternoon, one of the 
league and the one of the association, 
and with as many as six or eight papers 
scheduled for a single session, it was 
manifestly impossible for anyone attend- 
ing the convention to avoid coming away 
with a mass of information more or less 
confused in his mind. The full program 
prevented, too, the thorough discussion 
which frequently proves of the greatest 
value. Round tables were held each 
noon, but these only served to whet the 
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desire of their participants for similar 
opportunities during the sessions them- 
selves. us 

The two organizations re-elected their 
main officers: Charles J. Bonaparte, 
president; George Burnham, Jr., treas- 
urer; and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec- 
retary, of the National Municipal 
League; and J. Horace McFarland, pres- 
ident, William B. Howland, treasurer, 
and Richard B. Watrous, secretary, of 
the American Civic Association. 


_ THESE WHEELS GO-BUT 
_TEHANDS DONT GET ANYWHERE. 


, 


THESE WHEELS WORK TOGETHER 
WATCH THEHANDS MOVE! 


* 


THE 1915 IDEA EMBODIED IN MOVING DISKS. 


THE 1915 BOSTON EXPOSITION 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 


President Lowell of Harvard said an 
apt thing of the city problem. It is like 
a jelly fish; you cannot pick up a part 
here and a part there and succeed. You 
must lift it altogether. 

This is the problem which the 191s 
Boston Exposition has attempted to. hold 
up graphically to the public. That it has 


had both arms full goes without saying; 
but it is to be said also that this civic 
exhibition, more adequately than any 
hitherto held, rounded out the major 
elements entering into the municipal 
situation. We have had exhaustive tu- 
berculosis exhibitions, compelling tene- 
ment house exhibits, thrilling shows of 
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ONE-HALF THE RELIGIOUS EXHIBIT. 


The chureh as a social force was exemplified in the central chapel. 
M. C. A.’s and other institutions through which 


tals, missions, orphanages, Y. 


About it were models of hospi- 


churches have ministered to the community. 


the sweated trades, exposés of the evils 
of congestion, and charted analyses of 
budgets. These all have dealt with spe- 
cial problems. In contrast, the tem- 


‘porary Chicago Municipal Museum, the 


Pittsburgh Civic Exhibition of 1908, and 
the Town Planning and Municipal Art 
Exhibition in New York last winter, were 
general in scope. The exposition which, 
the past month, filled the sixty-four halls 
of the old Boston Art Museum, was 
kindred to these last. The planks of 
the Boston-1915 movement call for prog- 
ress along all civic lines; and, as bear- 
ing on such a platform, the exposition 
drew on other cities for the most distinct- 
ive contributions they could offer. There 
was the splendid conception of the Fu- 
ture Chicago—a great group of pastels 
illustrating the Burnham plans, which 
cost the Chicago Commercial Club $66,- 
ooo to formulate, and which have set new 
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standards ahead for the beauty and struc- 
tural grace of a municipality of the first 
class. There was the inexorable linking 
of the civic to the industrial problem char- 
acteristic of the hundred frames of the 
Pittsburgh Survey; there were the in- 
sistent preachments which the New York 
Congestion Committee makes against 
the anarchy of unregulated urban 
growth; there were the charts of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research which trace 
evil conditions to waste and confusion in 
the machinery of municipal government. 
In addition, the exposition committees 
set forth two other great factors in urban 
well-being, with special breadth and 
definiteness. One was the cultural and 
vocational needs of the public schools; 
and the other the conquest of disease. 
Scores of individual exhibits in philan- 
thropy, civics, sanitation, etc., were as 
striking as these; but the functional 
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schemes in which they should have been 
imbedded had not been carried out with 
sufficient clearness and authority to make 
them easily grasped by the visitor. Popu- 
lar education and public health had been 
“thought out” in their bearings as part 
of the organic whole of city life. 

The completely rounded city exposi- 
tion is still a thing of the future ;—per- 
haps it will come in 1915 ;—but this ex- 
hibition by Mr. Filene and his associates 
has been the largest to date and, in an all- 
round way, the best. 

With such an inclusive show, much 
that was exhibited was already familiar 
to readers of THE Survey and needs no 
review. The mobilization of such a mass 
of material in three months’ time— 
scarcely more than six weeks of active 
preparation—left of course much that 
was undigested and half-pointed, and led 
to some friction between exhibitors and 
committees. These things can be taken 
for granted, and reference made to cer- 
tain distinctive featuress such as original 
methods employed to attract public at- 
tention, inventions in the way of graphic 
display, the civic exposition as a medium 
for bringing people together, and the 
“plan-ahead” element, which is the key 
to the 1915 propaganda. 

The Boston-1915 Exposition was ad- 
dressed to the average man. This aver- 
age man’s conception of the city that is 
to be—sanitary, educational, architectur- 
al, etc., is a thing which must grow by 
degrees. And first you must catch your 
man. It is not at all certain that had the 
exposition been worked out in a finished 
way from beginning to end, it could have 
been taken in at a gulp by the visitor re- 
ferred to. It is pretty sure that he would 
not have come to it in large numbers if 
that were all that was offered him. To 
get him to come to it, and to lodge in- 
quisitive particles of it in his imaginings, 
there to germinate and take root, was the 
end set for themselves by the committee. 
Therefore they hired an experienced ex- 
position manager, Albert R. Rogers, who 
knows as much about pure food and elec- 
tricity and manufactures as he does about 
civic welfare; but who knows the me- 
chanics of exposition-handling. There- 
fore, also, the aeronautic exhibit; there- 
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THE GUILLOTINE. 


This appeared in the section on preventable deaths 
under the public health section. 


‘ 


fore the original bi-plane with which 
Curtiss won the international aviation 
contest at Rheims, France, last summer ; 
therefore, models of the Wright and 
other flying machines, which fill the popu- 
lar imagination; therefore, an Italian 
marionette show, moving pictures, bands, 
talking arc lights, and other transcend- 
ental versions of Mr. Barnum’s tent- 
men and barkers. Therefore, paid ad- 
mission tickets, in the belief that if a 
thing is charged for, people will think 
it worth going to see; therefore, thou- 
sands of complimentary tickets, distrib- 
uted among factory workers, school chil- 
dren for twenty-five miles around Bos- 
ton, and the like, in the belief that a 
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still greater number of people will come 
if they think they are getting something 
worth something for nothing. Nota few 
of the lectures were poorly attended, the 
electricity show given at the same time 
in Boston was written up far more lay- 
ishly by the Boston papers, yet the gen- 
eral attendance was large, the gate re- 
ceipts became an important factor in 
meeting the bills, and altogether the man- 
agement made a real contribution to the 
technique of popularizing semi-scientific 
exhibits. The average man was invari- 
ably stopped at the entrance by an aver- 
age small boy, who had a free ticket, 
good only if he were accompanied by 
an adult. And the two went in together. 

Next to getting people into a civic ex- 
position, the problem is to make them 
see the point and think. Here Boston 
was at its best. While charts and dia- 
grams predominated, and many _ indi- 
vidual exhibits were cluttered and hard 
to follow, there were a number of good 
things for the eye. 

Noteworthy among the models was a 
reproduction of the central section of the 
Metropolitan District of Boston, show- 
ing every street, bridge and house within 
seven miles of the State House. This 
stood near the entrance. At thé start, 
the average man saw the fighting ground 
of the civic forces in Boston and he could 
pick out just where he himself lived. 
Among other excellent models were 
those of the Pennsylvania tunnels in 
New York and Philadelphia and the star 
shaped buildings at Rutland (the first 
state sanatorium for the tuberculous). 
The proposed zoological park at Middle- 
sex Fells, the proposed aquarium at City 
Point, and the projected island in the 
Charles River Basin, were interesting 
contrasts to the model of Boston in 1775. 
Elizabeth Peabody House had a card- 
board facsimile of the block in which its 
neighborhood work is carried on. The 
Housing Committee itself displayed a 
model apartment (full size), for a work- 
man’s family, and a replica of a North 
End tenement, airless, crowded and 
dirty. The underlying preachment of 
the housing exhibit, however, was that 
the poorest residents of Boston are liv- 
ing on the costliest land; and a series of 
big posters called attention to the Eng- 
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lish co-operative building projects as a 
way out. 

Of the designs bringing out the central 
idea of the exposition, the most preten- 
tious was a great wheel,—the Hub of it, 
Boston ; the spokes standing for the vari- 
ous branches of activity working for the 
city. Between the spokes were pictures 
of bad civic conditions. As the whole 
revolved, these segments turned turtle; 
pictures of good conditions taking their 
place. Boston-1915 was the “rim which 
seeks to bind these forces together.” 
The idea of co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion was more simply and deftly brought 
out in the section on charities. There a 
telephone switchboard was placed before 
a large wall map of Boston. Tiny tele- 
phone cords connected the switchboard, 
which stood for the Associated Charities, 
with a hundred points on the map— 
hospitals, orphanages, churches, district 
offices, etc. On a side wall was a dis- 
play of arrows and shotguns of a sort to 
alarm a peace delegate. The arrows 
represented “indiscriminate almsgiving, 
primitive and ineffective weapons”; the 
guns, the “weapons of organized charity 
loaded with principles to destroy the 
forces of poverty and disease.” In a 
corner, sixteen wooden bars each held 
up a ten pound weight. Bound together, 
and “co-operating,” sixteen other bars 
held up six thousand pounds. Novelties 
in other exhibits were a “biometer” from 
the Vocational Bureau showing by a 
series of thermometer bulbs how chil- 
dren of 12, 13, 14 and 15 years drop 
away from school (‘‘Where do they go?” 
was the question) ; a series of tubes, with 
red and white beans to illustrate death 
rates (the Boston Association for the Re- 
lief and Control of Tuberculosis) ; the 
dilapidated cooler, dipper and pail used 
by a Boston milk dealer, a guillotine 
which fell every time a person is killed 
by accident; and the life-size figure of 
a boy in the Massachusetts Civic League 
exhibit. The boy was on tip-toe trying 
to get ball bats, hockey sticks and foot 
balls,—just out of his reach because there 
was no nearby playground. (“Help him 
get them,” was the legend.) 

The “band wagon element” is one of 
the initial graces of the Boston-1915 
movement. It affords a new platform 
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for people to get together upon. For 
instance, the Boston Society of Archi- 


tects and the Boston Architectural 
Club, reputed rivals, came together 
in a joint exhibit, displaying char- 


acteristic work of the profession for the 
working city, the learning city, the de- 
votional city, the executive city—capital 
synonymes all of them, for factories, col- 
leges, churches and civic structures. The 
most notable example, however, of the 
unifying opportunity inherent in this 
broad civic undertaking, lay in the room 
given up to the churches. A glowing 
wall map, on which colored incandescent 
bulbs showed the location of churches, 
and a central model of church institu- 
tions, were flanked with such exhibits 
as swinging frames of Christian Sci- 
ence literature, the tent with which the 
now famous Emmanuel Church started 
its tuberculosis class, the working looms 
of the Morgan Memorial, and _ thirty- 
three charts illustrating the activities of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. One 
morning before the exposition opened, a 
Salvation Army officer was hanging his 
booth; a Jewish rabbi and a Catholic 
priest in shirt sleeves helped him with 
hammer, nails and wire. The very bring- 
ing together of several photographs rep- 
resenting the greater part of the 325 
church houses in Boston, and, more than 
that, the spirit of the representative 
committee in charge, were prophetic 
of the momentum which the church 
could give the civic movement if Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant were, as the 
sign read, sincerely “united in its pur- 
poses to make Boston an ideal city.” 
In a hall on the same floor, packed audi- 
ences saw the United Church Pageant, 
a special series of moving pictures pre- 
pared for the exposition committee, 
showing the church as the champion of 
justice, the patron of education, th 
founder of charities. Here were historic, 
and at the same time new and living con- 
ceptions to take the place of the denomi- 
national guise with which religion is 
cloaked to the average man. Cudgeling 
Knights Templar, free-necked bishops, 
and sofe-robed sisters of charity flitted 
before him on the screen. 

A talking arc light which answered 
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questions during certain hours—simple 
questions put by the average man—kept 
the corridor on public health crowded. 
On the one hand was shown the need for 
mobilizing the forces of health—the facts 
as to germ diseases, accidents, poison- 
ing, mal-nutrition; on the other, the re- 
sources of the army of offense and de- 
fense—health boards, hospitals, sana- 
toriums, etc. The situation as it stands 
was put down in the catalog by Dr. 
Richard Cabot thus: 


Disease, like fire or bankruptcy, -is easier 
to prevent than to cure. Over one-half of 
all disease (86,000 out of the last 147,000 
cases at the Massachusetts General Hospital) 
is preventable with the knowledge which we 
possess to-day. To apply this knowledge 
and to abolish this misery, as we put out a 
fire, would be expensive, but nothing like 
so expensive as the disease itself. 

We wish to give some idea in this exhibit 

(1) of the extent of preventable disease; 

(2) of the cost of preventable disease; 

(3) of the means which are and ought to 

be applied to prevent it. 

We wish to rouse the people of Boston to 
the situation and to show them that they 
need not bear it. With proper team-work of 
public and private agencies we could stop 
most germ diseases, most of the accidents 
and poisonings, which together make up 
four-sevenths of all the disease in Boston. 
Thereby we could wipe off the slate Massa- 
chusetts’s share of the $1,500,000,000 which 
disease now costs the United States every 
year (Prof. Irving Fisher). We need not 
submit, we ought not to submit, indefinitely 
to the waste of life, time and money which 
disease entails....The agencies—health 
boards, hospitals, physicians, nurses, hy- 
gienic and educational associations—which 
constitute our army of defence against dis- 
ease are not as yet organized into a compact 
body ready for attack and resistance. Be ' 
fore 1915 we hope to see all enemies of dis- 
ease enlisted under a single flag and fighting 
to win. 


A further stage of the “plan-ahead” 
process was possible in interpreting the 
work of the Boston Public Schools,— al- 
ready a compact body, dealing with a 
known plant, with fairly clear educa- 
tional ideals before them. Concrete 
things desired by 1915 could be set down. 
Thus there was a map showing both 
existing and needed elementary manual 
training schools, mechanical arts high 
schools, day industrial schools, day in- 
dustrial classes, evening industrial 
schools. The walls were gotten up like 
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blackboards and showed by dates and long plan of co-ordination must begin. 
grades, by legends, by objects made or To an outsider, it brought home that 
tools used, each step in advance in de- whatever the name by which the 1915 
veloping a complete city system. In each idea is called, whatever the personnel of 
category, the needs by 1915 were set the group which ultimately engineers it, 
forth with precision. Thus: a new and original social force is at stake 
Elementary manual training schools: here. A work of unravelling, massing 
A sufficient number of manual training and organizing the agencies for right- 


rooms to make it possible to carry out a : : 
epauee of BUidy voanifitie choo worl: tor two eousness and progress is needed in every 


hours each week in grades VI, VII, and vi1r ‘\merican city whose allegiance is to 
of the elementary schools.’ This would re- the future. If Boston organizations and 


quire by 1915 the equipment of thirteen man-  , F 
ual training rooms in addition to those people allow this work, through what- 


which will naturally be provided in each CV€I Cause, to fail to generate the sup- 
new elementary school building. port, insight and responsible organization 


Enough has been said 
of these two last exhibits 
to indicate what a civic: 
exposition would be 
possible if all phases of 


. ko 
the municipal problem, THE Sey 


were sifted through and a RELIGIOUS FORCES : 


put forward with as 
great pith and fore- 


Bd 


OF BOSTON 


<a 


thought. More, what a B® Arise! Shine! 
civic movement would ra: : 
be possible if all the so- For Thy Light Is Come: 


cial agencies and forces mec 


of a community thought 
. ahead for five years and 
threw themselves relent- 
lessly and jointly into + SATHOLIC CHURCHES 
; getting what they stood [My «2... 
for. Those who saw in 
' the Boston-1915 Exposi- 
tion a disjointed array 
of good works saw not 
only the outcome of 
haste and difficulties in 
putting the show togeth- 
er, but they saw Boston. 
The contents of the old 
Art Museum in Novem- 
ber was a far truer ex- 
hibit of the real situation 
in Boston—of the situa> 
tion in every American, 
city today—than a care 
fully proportion 
scheme would have be 
Therein, after all,‘is 

justification and “mean: 
ing of the Boston-1915 
movement. The exposi- “GOLORED INCANDESCENT BULBS SHOWED THE LOCATION 
tion showed where their Of CHURCHES. 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
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that can see it through, it will be a na- 
tional delay. 

On the other hand, the exposition 
must give those men and women who 
have subscribed to Boston-1915, a new 
idea of the bigness of the mess of pottage 
for which they would trade their Brah- 
min inheritance of contentment. The 
exposition has shown them how far Bos- 
ton must go to overtake other cities in 
certain lines; how intricate are the prob- 
lems to be solved for which death rates, 
and bad houses, and ignorance and ugli- 
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ness are symbols. They must cash in 
the popular interest they have aroused; 
they must get the business forces of the 
city obviously and firmly back of their 
program—back of the movements which 
people and organizations have long strug- 
gled for piecemeal ;—and they must have 
the committee organization, funds and 
staff that will justify their common lead- 
ership in the campaign to make Boston 
pre-eminent—or, what is more impor- 
tant, prophetic,—five years hence. 


WASHINGTON’S BABY CARRIAGE 
PARADE 


JAMES E. WEST 


SECRETARY WASHINGTON PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION 


Once a year, down on the board walk 
of Asbury Park, there occurs a baby 
parade that has set the fashion for such 
processions the country over. Young 
babies and old, fat and thin, handsome 
and ugly are decked out in best bib and 
tucker, carriages are gaudily decorated, 


and before a stand of discriminating 
judges the lively and at times worrisome 
procession moves. 

A miniature Asbury Park parade 
which was held in Washington, D. C., this 
fall, outdid its more pretentious Jersey 
competitor in several ways. In the first 
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place, strictly speaking, it was a doll 
parade as well as a baby parade and 
dolls have the merit, that real babies 
often lack, of keeping quiet when being 
wheeled in a dignified way past the 
judges’ stand. Then, the Washington 
procession boasted a district commis- 
sioner, a juvenile court judge and a well 
known playground teacher, as judges. 
And perhaps most important of all the 
miniature parade had as its sponsor the 
postmaster general of the United States, 
for the affair was held under the direc- 
tion of the Washington Playground As- 
sociation with Frank H. Hitchcock as 
president. The parade came about in 
this way. 

The association was arranging for a 
demonstration of playground work to be 
held at Rosedale Park Playground. 
There were to be athletic events for both 
boys and girls and special dances with 
the usual play festival accompaniments. 
A few days before the festival was to 
take place, the girls who were helping 
make it a success suggested a baby 
carriage parade, with dolls for babies 
when real ones could not be borrowed 
for the occasion. The idea of a baby 
carriage parade naturally struck the 
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FIRST PRIZE IN FLORAL PARADE, 


boys as “queering” the whole day’s fun, 
so as a counter attraction they demanded 
something that would include Indians 
and guns and red paint. So the boys 
were allowed to enter the procession with 
express wagons and bicycles rigged out 
with proper attention to martial appear- 
ance. 

There were more than seventy entries 
in the procession and the judges, who 
were handicapped with only one prize, 
were compelled to scurry around and se- 
cure seven additional awards before jus- 
tice was Satisfied. Considering that the 
children had only two days for prepara- 
tion, the displays were a little unusual. 
There was a record breaking attendance 
at Rosedale Playground during the fes- 
tival, which was carried out under the 
direction of Mrs. Agnes Stewart. 

A little later in ti.e fall a historical 
parade, under the direction of Mrs. 
Walter S. Binley, was held at Garfield 
Park which attracted almost as much 
attention as the baby carriage parade. 
Each of the competitors selected for 
himself the historical character he was 
to represent and designed his own cos- 
tume with interesting, if not historically 
accurate results. 
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The Washington playgrounds have 
made big advances within the year. Dur- 
ing the summer a successful play festi- 
val was held, in which 519 children took 
part, in connection with the Washington 
Post Carnival. Although Congress failed 
to appropriate the money required for the 
playgrounds, they were maintained large- 
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ly through the endeavor of A. C. Moses, 
vice-president of the association, with the 
hearty co-operation of a most representa- 
tive board of directors. And then it 
means a good deal to get the active inter- 
est of a man like Postmaster General 
Hitchcock. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR AGREE ON WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION 


ARTHUR BcREEVE 


“Unless you labor leaders and em- 
ployers get together, you won't get any- 
thing done—very soon,” said a speaker 
recently, ‘referring to the agitation 
against industrial accidents. Well, at 
the Hotel Astor in New York at the 
tenth annual meeting of the National 
Civic Federation, November 22 and 23, 
they began to get together—that is, 
some of them did. 

When John Mitchell and Elihu Root 
agree that a situation is bad, it must 
be very, very bad. The public has long 
known it. The point of the matter is 
that now some representatives of capital 
frankly begin to admit that there is a 


great wrong to be remedied and that. 


some representatives of labor frankly 
begin to agree that there is a great 
remedy for the wrong. Public, capital 
and labor are beginning to see the way 
out, through workmen’s compensation. 

A few days before this meeting, in 
the same room of the same hotel, the 
National Manufacturers’ Association 
declared that the present law “built. up 
through generations” was good enough 
for them. A few days later some ex- 
treme labor leaders at a legislative hear- 
ing downtown denounced compensation 
as a device of capital. Ergo—compen- 
sation must surely be the solution of the 
difficulty ! 

“T am heartily in favor of workmen’s 
compensation,’ were the ringing words 
of Mr. Mitchell and the quiet tones of 
Mr. Root responded, “The present law 
is foolish, wasteful, ineffective, and bar- 
barous.” There wer€ many more such 
utterances clinching the sentiments thus 


expressed both by capital and labor. 
Significant? Yes. But after all only 
preliminary to the real work. The en- 
couraging thing is that they have got to- 
gether, that an irresistible force has not 
met an immovable body. In the meet- 
ing of the minds a safe, sane, and effi- 
cient compact can be discerned in the 
near future. 

Pres. Seth Low opened the meetings 
by going straight at one of the main 
difficulties—uniform state legislation on 
this and other subjects. Apparently 
from this speech and that of Senator 
Root at the annual dinner the following 
night the position cf the federation is 
one opposed to any further. centraliza- 
tion of federal power, even on national 
issues, but that states’ rights must be 
preserved and each state must “think 
nationally” on such subjects as work- 
men’s compensation. ,Mr. Low called 
attention to the forthcoming conference 
of the federation in Washington in 
January on uniform state action, where 
no less a person than President Taft 
will make the opening address. 

The meeting got right down to the 
matter in hand—accidents, their preven- 
tion and compensation, and it stuck to 
the subject, not ven getting very far 
afield in the euphemistic sphere of “in- 
dustrial betterment.” The first speaker 
was A. H. Gill, a laborite member of 
Parliament and secretary of the Cotton 
Spinners of Bolton, England. Mr. Gill 
began by tracing-the evolution of the 
law in England through the old common 
law doctrine, the liability act of 1880, 
the first compensation law in 1897, and 
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the amended and broadened law of 
1906, stating briefly the provisions as 
they stand at present. 

Among other things Mr. Gill placed 
the number of fatal accidents in Great 
Britain and Ireland at 3,800 a year, 
with 300,000 injured more or less 
seriously. One of the difficulties was 
to compute just what “average weekly 
wages,” mentioned in the law, meant 
for the purpose of granting the fifty per 
cent allowed for disability. The judges 
held that if a man had been out of work 
three months the wages of nine months 
must be taken and divided by fifty-two 
weeks to get the average. In case of 
fatal accidents the judge decided how 
the compensation was to be distributed, 
so much to the widow and so much to 
the children, and it was invested under 
his direction. In the industrial diseases 
mentioned in the act the last employer 
and previous employers shared the bur- 
den. 

“But the greatest result is that ma- 
chinery is now much better guarded 
than formerly. Exposed parts are now 
being protected. One firm spent $30,000 
to fence adequately its old machinery. 
New machines are now generally fenced 
when installed. Conditions are much 
better than they were, for insurance 
companies make protection a condition 
of insuring and where there are fewer 
accidents they give a reduction in rates.” 
The amount of litigation had been re- 
duced. Out of 20,580 agreements 
registered last year, only 3,600 cases had 
come into court and most of them only 
on necessary points of law and not on 
legal contests. It was not true as 
charged that elderly men had been re- 
fused work as a result of this law, and 
in his own, the cotton, industry he had 
never heard of a single case where 
wages had been reduced as a result of 
it. It worked well and Great Britain was 
not ever likely to go back to the old law. 

Major Piorkowski, representing the 
Krupp works of Essen, Germany, 
traced the history of the old liability law 
of that country of 1871, and the acci- 
dent insurance law of 1884 outlining 
briefly their provisions and amendments. 
Among other features he mentioned the 
prizes given for rescuing workmen 
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and preventing accidents and _ the 
orders issued by the accident associa- 
tions to prevent accidents, as well as the 
system of fines to secure adherence to 
rules. Workmen were invited to help 
make regulations. In 1906 the sickness 
associations paid out 265,000,000 marks 
and the accident associations 143,000,- 
000. Extensive as the system was, 
there were numbers of cases not yet 
reached by it. 

Phe? next “speaker! was Dre cK 
Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, who told briefly of 
his investigations for the Russell Sage 
Foundation. There were three systems, 
said Dr. Frankel—state insurance, in- 
surance under compulsory legislation, 
and voluntary insurance. State insur- 
ance has made slight advance in Europe, 
Norway being the only country where 
employers are obliged to insure in the 
monopolistic state system. In other 
countries insurance was not obligatory 
though compensation was, Sweden hav- 
ing a state system of insurance which 
was optional, with private insurance in 
competition. In France the government 
exacted a sum providing for claims in 
case of insolvency of the employer, but 
these systems were not really state in- 
surance. 

Switzerland, a republic, having a fed- 
eral government something like ours 
and cantons much like our states, was 
one of the latest comers in the move- 
ment and presented some fruitful les- 
sons to us. After a very careful study 
for many years a bill had been intro- 
duced and had passed the lower house. 
This bill diverged from the German 
system of trade associations on the one 
hand, and from the purely compensa- 
tion system of England on the other. It 
was a monopolistic system, but not a 
government monopoly. To the sickness 
clubs which had already been in exist- 
ence a number of years was given this 
duty of caring for accidents. The les- 
son to us was in the use of existing ma- 
chinery. 

Launcelot Packer an attorney re- 
tained by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor to investigate the compensa- 
tion law in Great Britain, spoke on the 
iniquities of the present system and the 
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advantages of the English law, stating 
that the cost of compensation had been 
roughly one per cent of the wages of 
1,300,000 men investigated. 

One of the most forceful speakers 
was George M. Gillette, a member of 
the Minnesota commission which is in- 
vestigating the subject, and is charged 
with drawing up a model law for that 
state. He himself is an employer of 
labor in the Minneapolis Wheel and 
Machinery Company. Some of his 
facts were most telling, as that the lia- 
bility insurance companies in five years 
had collected $95,633,000 in premiums 
from employers, had paid out only $44,- 
968,000 to workmen and for other ex- 
penses incidental to settling claims 
(forty-seven per cent) and had spent 
$50,664,000 in soliciting business, etc. 
(fitty-three per cent), making only a 
reasonable profit. Of that paid out only 
two-fifths went to the workmen in the 
end, so that only about twenty-five per 
cent of the premiums got to the men after 
it was all over. He asserted that the 
present law disturbs relations between 
employer and employe, breeds perjury, 
does nothing to decrease accidents, and 


is uncertain, inhuman, and open to 
abuse. 
“Mr. Gillette was not in favor of 


adopting the English system where the 
employer bears the whole burden. He 
believed that there should be a _ con- 
tribution by the employe and that, at 
first, the compensation should be moder- 
ate. That is, the system should be: 


(1) compulsory; (2) there should be a 
single liability and the employe should not 
have the election of compensation or suit 
under the old law; (2) substantially all em- 
ployes should be covered, agricultural as 
well as others; (4) the foreign experience 
on cost of compensation should be carefully 
taken into account; (5) the compensation 
should be paid in instalments and not in a 
lump sum; (6) the cost should be appor- 
tioned between employers and employes— 
either that, or if borne wholly by the em- 
ployer the compensation should be made 
smaller and cost the employer no more than 
the present system, for, “the first states 
should not be penalized for taking the step’; 
(7) employers should be allowed to insure; 
(8) existing agencies should be used, as 
well as mutual associations, individuals, and 
separate corporations. The system should 
not be a state system or administered by 
the state. 
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Mr. Gompers in a brief speech de- 
clared that whether society or industry 
bore the cost was not so important as 
that the employe and his family should 
not bear it, that anyhow cost of com- 
pensation would be paid out of the 
selling price of the product, not the 
profits of employers. A more compre- 
hensive and liberal liability law was 
better for the immediate present. Mr. 
Mitchell said he believed that if com- 
pensation cost no more than the pres- 
ent system there would be no more dis- 
position to protect workers than at pres- 
ent and that protection was more im- 
portant than compensation. If compen- 
sation cost no more, then, in addition, 
he favored making the employer liable 
under criminal law in order that thus 
there might result better protection of 
workers. Later Mr. Mitchell made the 
declaration quoted, in favor of compen- 
sation. But it is evident that labor does 
not intend to buy a “gold brick” and 
later find it is no better off than at pres- 
ent. That was evident at the recent 
Toronto convention, where it was de- 
cided to work for compensation as an 
ultimate end, in the meantime liberaliz- 
ing existing liability laws in favor of the 
worker. 

At the second session F. W. Ram- 
say read a most fascinating paper tell- 
ing what his company, the Cleveland 
Foundry Company, was doing under its 
own initiative, to prevent and compen- 
sate accidents. Among some 700 men 
there had been about fifty accidents a’ 
year, mostly on stamping presses. 
About a year ago the company set to 
work to prevent and compensate acci- 
dents. It set aside one of its best men 
to devote all his time to eliminating the 
hazards. At once mere inspection 
showed some fifty simple changes which 
would help make its machines safer. 
Going over the list of accidents sug- 
gested many changes, such as automatic 
feeds, sliding dies, etc., making it un- 
necessary to expose the fingers. The 
use of compressed air in many opera- 
tions saved many accidents to the 
workers, increased the rate of produc- 
tion, and in time would pay for the cost 
of installation. 

Joseph P. Cotton, Jr., counsel for the 
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New York State Commission on Em- 
ployer’s Liability, outlined the work of 
that body including the investigation of 
I,500 serious accidents that are being 
tabulated now. He quoted figures of 
accidents in New York—19,000 in 1907, 
14,000 in 1908, and 17,000 in 1909— 
which tend to show that accidents have 
a direct relation to prosperity or depres- 
sion. “You can change the ratio,’ he 
said, “but a certain ratio must still re- 
main, remorseless.” Speaking of the 
investigation of casualty companies, he 
said that not one in eleven injured 
workmen sues, and of those who sue 
not one in ten recovers. One casualty 
company lawyer told him he had 7oo 
cases on the calendar and hadn’t tried 
one of them for eight weeks—a graphic 
instance of the law’s delays. 

The working of the federal compen- 
sation act of 1908 for government em- 
ployes was described by Admiral J. B. 
Murdock, commandant of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. This law has clean and 
‘sharp-cut provisions affecting all me- 
chanics and artisans employed by the 
government. It went into effect August 
I, 1908, and its provisions were given 
by this magazine at that time. In case 
of injury in the yard—it may be men- 
tioned that here we are building some 
of our greatest Dreadnoughts—the men 
are rushed at once to the yard dispen- 
sary where a surgeon treats them or 
sends them to a hospital. 
bility lasts fifteen days or longer they 
have a claim and this must be made 
through official channels. This, he said, 
was the only disagreeable feature, since 
it took time to have the claim viséd 
and passed by the secretary of com- 
merce and labor, the final authority. 
Once approved, however, an order was 
issued at once to the paymaster and 
the claim was paid in full from the date 
of injury, the man was placed on the 
list, and on pay day had only to pre- 
sent his proper certificate of continued 
disability. Every six months in con- 
tinuing cases the man must be examined 
by a physician of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The payment 
could not be attached for debt and there 
were no fees. It was cheap and sure 
but not immediate, the time varying 
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from two weeks to three months. It 
resulted not in more accidents or more 
claims, but it did send more men to the 
yard dispensary, perhaps, looking for 
claims. That, however, was a good 
thing, for often on account of prompt 
attention it prevented a minor injury 
from resulting seriously. In fourteem 
months at this yard, 2,765 men were ex-: 
amined at the dispensary, mostly for 
trivial injuries. Thus in the past four 
months sixty-six men had been seriously 
injured with an average disability of 
thirty-five days. In the whole period of 
fourteen months the longest disability 
was 293 days, and only five were over 
200 days The cost had been directly 
$17,515, and the indirect cost, for ambu- 
lances, etc., would have existed largely 
anyhow. There was, he said, a possi- 
bility of collusion in doctors’ certificates. 
that required guarding against, certain 
doctors having been found who for fifty 
cents would give a certificate for nearly 
anything. In one case a man had been 
found “laid up” who had for nearly the 
whole priod been working on a drydock 
in South Brooklyn. Many of the men 
being veterans, and hence not as active 
as younger men, took more time to re- 
cover from injuries and in return to 
work there was a certain “inertia,” but 
abuses of any kind he believed could 
readily be detected. Admiral Murdock 
stated that, even if it was paternalistic, 
the law was distinctly good. It com- 
pelled safety, led to better sanitation 
and hygiene, and he recommended that 
physical examinations of all employes 
be provided, in addition. 

The “group insurance” bills passed in 
Maine, New Jersey, and Minnesota and 
defeated in New York, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Massachusetts, were described 
by Haley Fiske, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
He also told of other efforts of this. 
company in behalf of its employes and 
policy-holders, among them being the 
issuing of nearly 4,000,000 pamphlets. 
on tuberculosis, and the question now 
pending in the New York state courts 
as to the right of the company to es- 
tablish a tuberculosis sanatorium for its. 
employes and policy-holders. Quite in- 
teresting was his account of visiting: 
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nursing done in New York by the com- 
pany. 

Fresh from his investigation of the 
terrible Cherry mine disaster in Illinois, 
John A. Holmes, of the Government 
Geological Survey said that in Cherry 
he had heard two statements regarding 
prevention of accidents: “It is no use 
to try, the miners are too careless,’ and 
“It 1s no use to try, the operators are 
indifferent.” Neither statement he be- 
lieved was just. The fact was that the 
production of coal had doubled in every 
decade for the last eighty years, a rate 
too rapid for systematic development 
among the 600,000 miners in some 6,000 
mines, mining about 500,000,000 tons a 
year. It has resulted in economic prin- 
ciples fundamentally bad. The small 
operator was being driven out and large 
ones were put in a position where they 
must mine coal badly. Thus a great 
waste resulted—z250,000,000 tons were 
wasted yearly and among the killed and 
injured the waste was between eight 
and nine thousand men in the same 
period. Mr. Holmes’s remedy included 
investigation of mine explosions, edttca- 
tional work among miners and officials, 
training men in each mine for rescue 
and prevention, better rules and regu- 
lations, and changes in the ruinous com- 
petitive system. All could be done, he 
asserted without adding to the burden 
of the public. 

For labor A. B. Garretson of the 
Order cf Railway Conductors spoke. 
He called the federal employe’s liability 
law applying to interstate employes of 
railroads, passed last year, “only a 
crumb raked from the table of Dives.” 
“No law can be fair,’ he said in ad- 
vocating compensation, “that is based 
on the negligence of either party.” The 
true idea was that the industry should 
bear the burden. Following him some 
questions were asked Mr. Gill regarding 
the compensation law in Great Britain. 
Some speakers had said that it did not 
prevent accidents. Mr. Gill said that 
statistics had appeared apparently show- 
ing a great increase in accidents. But 
he had been on a parliamentary com- 
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mittee to inquire into this fact, and it 
had been discovered that the increase 
was not in accidents but in the number 
reported. Many hitherto unreported, 
trivial accidents were now reported. As 
for the marked increase in safeguards, 
that was the best answer as to whether 
the law tended to decrease accidents. 
It was asked if litigation had increased. 
He asserted it had diminished. In his 
own district in a recent period 744 acci- 
dents had been compensated and only 
half a dozen had been litigated, and 
the reason was that these six were fatal 
accidents which the courts had to in- 
quire into by law. J. R. Clynes of Old- 
ham, England, also..a Jaborite Mane 
stated that scarcely two months ago a 
report had been issued by the govern- 
ment which conclusively proved that the 
amount of litigation had been consider- 
ably diminished. 

But hardly more burning could have 
been the words of a labor leader than 
those of Senator Root at the dinner 
which closed the meeting, when he de- 
clared amid great applause: 


All accidents, all injuries are subject to 
the law of average. The cost of support 
which is made necessary by the injuries suf- 
fered in a business is just as much a part 
of the cost of the business as the tools that 
are worn out and the material that is con- 
sumed. It ought to be paid for by the busi- 
ness as a part of that cost and not left to the 
charity of the nation at large. 


Setting this speech beside the declara- 
tion of Mr. Mitchell we get back to the 
point from which we started—the be- 
ginning of substantial agreement of em- 
ployers and employes that compensa- 
tion is a remedy for the evil. But have 
you noticed anything lacking in all this 
discussion? Capital has had its say. 
Labor has presented its case. Where do 
the rest of us come in, we who are 
neither “wage givers’ nor “wage 
takers’? Isn’t there a great opportunity 
for some one to tell us just what the 
best terms of this mending and ending 
may be as concerns, and how they may 
affect you and me, the public, the “ulti- 
mate consumer’? 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE CHURCHES AND SECULAR AGENCIES 


Instead of concentrating their attention on the erection of buildings, the 
filling of pews, and ministering to the spiritual needs of their own members, 
the churches are increasingly giving heed to the gospel of social opportunity and 
social responsibility. They seek to lose their life in the larger life of the commu- 
nity that they may find it again in the larger and higher life of the community to 
which the church thus ministers. Having this spirit and this high purpose in 
their hearts, the practical question is put more frequently and more insistently: 
How are we in fact, under the conditions which confront us, to meet these new 
and larger social responsibilities? There are of course many answers, but the 
broadest and most complete answer may be put in a word, that the church must - 
come to a better understanding—a.sympathetic, co-operative, mutually advan- 
tageous understanding—with a great variety of secular agencies: first of all with 
those departments of government, and especially of the local municipal admin- 
istration, which are more directly concerned with social welfare, such as the 
Police Department, the Health Department, the Charities Department and the 
public schools ; second, with the trade unions and other labor organizations; third, 
with the philanthropic and charitable societies and agencies conducted on a non- 
sectarian basis but working in one way or another for the improvement of con- 
ditions and the relief of distress ; fourth, with various bodies, official and unofficial, 
whose primary purpose it is to make authoritative investigations of industrial 
and social problems. 

The churches may of course, as they have in the past, choose other alterna- 
tives. They may content themselves with developing institutional features within 
the church itself, supported and controlled by the church and attaining to what- 
ever dimensions their own personal and financial resources may permit. Or 

the churches may even draw the line sharply, saying, we have nothing to do with 

housing, infectious disease, unemployment, low standards of living, immigra- 
tion, poverty and the like; we have only to do with the personal problems of sin 
and redemption, and we have to do with these only by traditional and conven- 
tional methods. But if this second way out—that of ignoring social problems— 
is no longer tenable, and if the first way out—that of the institutional church— 
is no longer adequate, however satisfying it may be so far as it goes, is not the 
other method which we have proposed at once tenable and adequate and in 
line with that rational division of work and co-ordination of forces which under- 
lie all progress and all great achievement? 

The secular agencies—municipal departments, labor organizations, charitable 
societies, and investigating commissions and foundations—are here in our midst, 
live, vital and effective forces available for one or another part of the large social 
program in which the churches are interested. Ignored, opposed, unjustly criti- 
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cized, hampered by a failure of co-operation on the part of the churches, they 
will fail to some extent of achieving their own best ends and they will be a thorn 
in the side of the churches. Understood, encouraged, criticized sympathetically 
and constructively when the occasion arises, defended when they should be 
defended, and inspired by the leavening and purifying and conserving influences 
of religion, they will become great factors in the successful carrying out of the 
social program. They need the churches for the more complete accomplishment 
of their own objects, and the churches need them as the most economical and 
sensible and effective way of accomplishing this part of their own object. 

Father Huntington, at a meeting in the interests of the Probation Associa- 
tion, pointed out that if surrounding the little group of experts and devoted 
workers who are giving their time exclusively or largely to the promotion of that 
great reform there could be a vast number of men and women who have clearly 
and intelligently caught the spirit of that reform, who realize that we all of us 
are really and truly responsible for the influences that have caused the offending 
and the downfall of the least of our brothers,—that then, under such favoring 
circumstances, the work of stich an association would have far greater fruition. 
He was speaking of the value of such knowledge and such interest as this to the 
particular cause then and there under discussion. The suggestion is equally 
pertinent from the point of view of the churches in the actual carrying out 
of a large program of social work. Is it not obvious that a probation associa- 
tion in which specialists and experts shall be doing their appointed work, but 
which shall have the ear of the churches so that whatever message they have 
to give shall be heard and understood by the great body of the churches, will 
be to all intents and purposes an instrument, quite as much as if it were an 
institution controlled within the church itself, for enabling the churches to 
meet their social obligations with reference to this particular problem? The 
churches must abandon the idea that only those agencies are of use to them which 
they directly control, and must rise to the idea that those agencies are of the 
greatest usefulness to them in which their members do the best work. It is 
through giving—giving of money, giving of thought, giving of service, giving of 
ideals—that the churches will gain what the secular agencies, official and volun- 
tary, have for them. It is through putting their membership in quick, personal 
touch with the results of social investigations, with the actual work of every kind 
that is in progress, and in this way creating a great body of public opinion and a 
great body of willing workers and willing givers, that the churches can most 
directly contribute to those reforms and advances which we recognize as essential. 

Surely it is safer and more desirable that the eyes of men should be opened 
to misery and injustice and great human needs by the churches than that such 
information should come from reckless agitators, from political demagogues, 
from sensational newspapers, or through any of the other channels through 
which too often such information comes. For, if it comes through the churches 
it may be accompanied, and naturally will be accompanied, by the reassurance 
that in spite of misery and injustice there is an over-ruling Providence whose 
justice and mercy are even now redeeming human society, casting out its misery, 
and righting its injustice. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


The defeat of the English budget in 
the House of Lords was immediately 
followed by an equally overwhelming af- 
firmative vote in the Commons on Pre- 
mier Asquith’s resolution that “the ac- 
tion of the House of Lords in refusing 
to pass into law the financial provisions 
made by this house for the services of 
the year is a breach of the constitution 
and a usurpation of the rights of the 
House of Commons.” Parliament was 
prorogued and will be dissolved early 
in January. By the middle of January 
a general election will be in full swing. 
In the speeches by the king and the lead- 
ers of three parties, the situation is rec- 
ognized as critical and in fact described 
as nothing less than a social revolution. 
The Lords have deliberately risked po- 
litical extinction in preference to accept- 
ing a new system of taxation which 
would fall heavily on the vested interests 
in land and liquor. After a lapse 
of practically 300 years they have re- 
fused to pass a fiscal measure. The 
reason which they urge for interference 
in such legislation is their belief that the 
measure is so unusual that it should go 
to the country for approval in an elec- 
tion. The Conservative Party, because 
it is 11 opposition to the government, is 
put in the position of defending the 
Lords. Mr. Balfour’s. speech on the reso- 
lution in the Commons was based on the 
argument that the country needs two 
legislative chambers and that if there 
is a second legislative chamber it must 
at least have power to question and refer 
back to the people the acts of the first 
chamber. The campaign undoubtedly 
will center less on the rights of the sec- 
ond chamber than on its constitution, 
and for some weeks at least the heredi- 
tary principle of membership will receive 
full discussion in every part of Great 
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Britain. Lined up on the side of the 
budget are the liberals, the Labor Party, 
the church and the socialists; against the 
budget are lined up the unionists, con- 
servatives, peers of the realm, and suf- 
fragettes. The women, according to 
Mrs. Pankhurst, are willing to fight the 
liberal government on any issue as a 
protest against its treatment of them. 

In the largest state in the union, with 
all but unlimited pasturage for cows and 
sheep and such like profitable inhabi- 
tants, El Paso, Tex., has let its poorer 
men and women pile up adobe blocks 
and dry goods boxes into living shacks 
until it is saddled with a first class hous- 
ing probiem. Crowding on one hand 
and lack of ventilation on the other, 
have laid a fruitful soil for tuberculosis. 

The tenth Missouri Conference of 
Charities and Corrections appointed a 
committee to draft an organic law cover- 
ing all branches in the field of philan- 
thropy. Rhode Island’s first conference 
was poorly attended and showed the 
need of better co-operation between the 
charitable organizations of the state. 
The program contained an excellent list 
of speakers and subjects. 

It was an interesting meeting at Rabbi 
Wise’s Free Synagogue in New York, 
when the leaders in the hospital social 
service movement got together and dis- 
cussed its advance from the time that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D., put for- 
ward the idea years ahead of his time. 
Hospitals are places “of assorted mis- 
eries of mind, body and estate,” Dr. 
Cabot said, putting “mind” first as did 
the wise men of old, before the days 
of hospitals, whose service in behalf of 
those miseries was to write prayers 
founded on comprehensive knowledge of 
human ills. It was a mere coincidence, 
but an interesting one, that the most 
direct effort of medical men to reach 
the mind miseries of the poor, the 
Psychiatric Hospital and Clinic in New 
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York, was opened the same week. 

The Mining Investigation Conimission 
will present to the forthcoming special 
session of the Illinois Legislature a bill 
tightening the fire lines in mines. Its 
provisions will be based directly on the 
testimony taken at Cherry. Later a 
more general measure will add to that 
“higher valuation of human life in min- 
ing,” of which Professor Taylor writes. 

Governor Kitchen will open the annual 
convention of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis at Greensboro, January 25. North 
Carolina has recently held a “tubercu- 
losis Sunday,” and the schools of Ten- 
nessee an “arbor and public health day.” 

Playground matters are astir in prep- 
aration for next season. The bill pro- 
viding that a given proportion of space 
for playgrounds must be included in all 
new suburban plots will be introduced 
once more in the Oregon Legislature. 
At the last session it passed both houses, 
but was vetoed by the governor. The 
bill is based on the principle that play- 
grounds are as necessary as streets and 
should be provided in the plot in the 
same way that streets are. Mr. Har- 
mon’s paper on the value of playgrounds 
to real estate operators should be of sub- 
stantial value to the playground advo- 
cates in Oregon. A field campaign is 
about to be started in California with the 
ultimate object of securing state legis- 
lation for the provision of playgrounds 
and public recreation. A field secretary 
will be employed and local commissions 
have already been established in Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Oakland and Ala- 
meda, with prospective organizations in 
San Diego, Pasadena, Santa Barbara 
and Berkeley. The Playground Com- 
mission’ in Philadelphia which, with a 
fund of $10,000, was appointed officially 
to investigate playground subjects, has 
made a report which recommends that 
the conduct of the playgrounds be in 
charge of the Board of Education, the 
up-keep of the various park and: play- 
ground places to remain. under the Park 
Department. The Board of Education 
has expressed its willingness to under- 
take this work, and will enlarge its pres- 
ent playground department to cope with 
the new situation. 
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SUBPOENAING THE 
TOXIN OF FATIGUE 


The December term of the Illinois 
Supreme Court will hear the appeal from 
the injunction granted by Judge Tuthill 
against the enforcement of the Illinois’ 
ten-hour law for women. Louis D. 
Brandeis of Boston, special counsel for 
the state’s attorney and the chief factory 
inspector, has filed a brief which will 
rank as one of the great documents in 
the literature of social legislation. The 
brief is 610 pages in length, but its sub- 
stance can be put in a phrase: The 
world’s experience vs. this Illinois in- 
junction. The brief embodies the sub- 
stance of a year’s investigation made for 
the National Consumers League by 
Josephine Goldmark, publication secre- 
tary, who, with a staff of translators, 
has digested the evidence of govern- 
mental commissions, laboratories and 
bodies of scientific research. 

The striking feature of the brief is 
the clear-cut way in which the findings 
of medical research on the subject of 
overwork are put before the judges. 
The physicians have come to court and 
the lawyers must reckon with their find- 
ings. The most progressive of them 
tell us there is a toxin of fatigue like 
other bacterial toxins such as those of 
diphtheria and tetanus. This discovery, 
accepted among the leading scientists, 
has hitherto never been applied to the 
practical question of overwork in in- 
dustry. It gives a new and fundamen- 
tal basis for statutes protecting health 
by limitation of working hours. 

The Illinois case is one which has en- 
listed national co-operation and is of 
national significance. Two years ago 
Curt Muller, an Oregon laundryman, at- 
tacked the law of his state prohibiting 
employment of women in factories and 
laundries for more than ten hours in one 
day. The Oregon courts sustained the 
law, but the case was appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. At this juncture, through the 
good offices of the National Consumers 
League, the attorney general of Oregon 
secured the volunteer services of a spe- 
cial counsel. This was Mr. Brandeis, 
one of the leading constitutional lawyers 
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of New England, known not only for his 
unique mastery of industrial law as at- 
torney for large employers, but for his 
militant work in resisting the Boston and 
Maine Railroad merger, and in leading 
the subway and gas. franchise fights 
which have secured for Boston a new 
order of public service. There followed 
Justice Brewer’s famous decision in the 
United States Supreme Court of Janu- 
ary, 1908, in which not only the Oregon 
statute was sustained, but the way left 
open for legislatures to enact similar 
and broader statutes limiting women’s 
hours of labor. 

In line with this decision, the women’s 
trade unions of Illinois secured the en- 
actment of the now famous “girls’ bill,” 
following line for line the Oregon stat- 
ute. The public hearings on this measure 
last winter were some of the most spec- 
tacular which have been held at the 
Springfield statehouse. Agnes Nestor, 
the young leader of the glove makers, 
addressed the assembly; and waitresses 
and girls from a score of other trades 
_made up the lobby which contended for 
the reasonableness and common sense of 
a shorter workday. Lllinois had passed 
in the early nineties an eight-hour law 
for women workers which in 1895 was 
declared unconstitutional by the Illinois 
Supreme Court on the ground that it was 
not a necessary health measure and inter- 
fered with a woman’s freedom of con- 
tract. By drafting their new statute in 
line with the Oregon law which the high- 
est federal bench had upheld, the sup- 
porters of the measure believed they had 
provided against another adverse decis- 
ion from the state supreme bench. Ina 
recent discussion of the constitutional 
aspects of the situation, Prof. Ernst 
Freund said: 

The course of social study and investiga- 
tion since 1895 has been such as to supply 
the defect which caused the adverse de- 
cision in the Ritchie case, namely, the in- 
sufficiency of the reasons for the restraint 
upon the freedom of contract. ... The gain 
in knowledge during the last fifteen years 
has been such as to induce a legitimate ex- 
' pectation that the reasonableness of the 
present regulation can be made manifest to 
the court. The demands of the public wel- 
fare change and rise with a growing knowl- 
edge of dangers and of the means of counter- 
acting them. 
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COULD NOT LIVE 
BY TEN HOURS’ WORK 


Certain manufacturing interests in- 


‘volved, however, have not proposed to 


lie down under the new legislation with- 
out a fight. W. C. Ritchie and Company, 
paper box manufacturers, obtained an 
injunction in September to prevent the 
state factory inspector from enforcing 
the new law, on the ground that it inter- 
fered with women’s freedom and pre- 
vented them from earning a livelihood, 
besides tampering fatally with the con- 
duct of business. A high-light was 
thrown on the company’s position 
through the claim it put forward in its pe- 
tition to the court that one of its trained 
workers, a woman who had been in its 
employ for thirty-five years, could not 
earn a living wage unless she were able 
to work overtime in addition to a ten- 
hour day. Such a contention jabbed Chi- 
cago’s sense of the decencies of life to 
the quick, and the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has lost caste by back- 
ing up the Ritchie Company in its ex- 
treme position. The Women’s Trade 
Union League and various civic organi- 
zations have aroused-a widespread public 
expression of opinion on the issues in- 
volved. The Chicago newspapers have 
declared that Illinois should not cut un- 
der the standards of civilization; min- 
isters of all religious denominations, 
labor unions, and women’s clubs have 
been outspoken. 

The volunteer services of Mr. Bran- 
deis were again secured through the 
good offices of the National Consumers 
League, which was in a position to put 
into his hands an unexampled store of 
evidence and opinion. Following the 
Oregon case, the necessity was realized 
of compiling such data’ as a basis for 
sound public policy and future court de- 
cisions. Miss Goldmark was commis- 
sioned by the league to put in her time 
on the preparation of such a store of in- 
formation, and the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion supplied funds to enable her to carry 
on an exhaustive piece of investigation, 
drawing upon European as well as 
American sources. The brief reviews 
the nature of fatigue and the known bad 
effects of long hours on health, safety, 
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morals and the general welfare. It of- 
fers testimony on the benefits of short 
hours. It reviews both the economic 
aspects of regulation as affecting output, 
wages, and efficiency, and there 1s a 
further special section on overtime (as 
distinct from long hours), its bearings 
on health, morals, and product and the 
organization of industry. 

Miss Goldmark’s exhaustive material 
(from which the substance of the brief 
is drawn) will be brought out early in 
the year in book form. Its timeliness 
and scope make it one of the. notable 
contributions to economic writings of the 
decade. “It is certainly the greatest 
thing that has ever been done on the 
scientific basis of labor legislation in this' 
or other countries,” is the estimate put 
upon it by John R. Commons, secretary 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN THE HOSPITALS 


A Conference on Social Service in the 
Hospitals, the first of a series on Prob- 
lems of Social Service, was held at the 
Free Synagogue, Eighty-first street and 
Columbus avenue, New York, on No- 
vember 23. Dr. Richard C. Cabot of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, who 
was the principal speaker, said that the 
hospital and the hospital dispensary were 
places “of assorted miseries of mind, 


body and estate.” At least two- 
fifths of the patients treated need 
more than mere medical or sur- 
gical care. To these two-fifths and 


to the physician who treats them the 
work of the dispensary without sym- 
pathetic advice and care in the home is 
“dust and ashes.” To add these essen- 
tial elements to the work of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital a staff of eight 
trained social workers, with a varying 
number of volunteers, was formed five 
years ago. Though the financial is not 
by any means the most important side 
of the work of this staff, that it is impor- 
tant is shown by the fact that in one dis- 
pensary that came under Dr. Cabot’s ob- 
servation five years ago, only seventy- 
five out of one hundred patients for 
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whom glasses were prescribed could af- 
ford to have the prescription filled. A 
perfect diagnosis without the means of 
carrying the treatment out is worse than 
wasted, and to meet the material needs 
the Massachusetts General Hospital has 
put itself in touch with hundreds of 
charitable agencies. 

The personal work of the social vis- 
itors covers psychiatric work and the 
teaching of hygiene, preventive and cura- 
tive. Tuberculosis patients are followed 
up in their homes and this, rather than 
printed tracts, has been found to be the 
means of accomplishing the radical hy- 
gienic changes that are necessary not only 
for the sake of the patient but to prevent 
the spread of this disease. Hygiene has 
been successfully taught, too, in a larger 
proportion of the medical dispensary 
cases, in about four-fifths of which good 
home conditions and care are the most 
essential elements of the treatment.. The 
psychiatric work is of vast importance 
and calls for all the visitors’ power of 
sympathy and persuasion. Nervous 
troubles are just as common to the poor 
as the rich, and cause them infinitely 
more suffering from the fact that they 
are surrounded by no sympathetic influ- 
ences and are continually harrassed by 
money troubles. Two workers devote 
their whole time to this class of patients, 
with the most encouraging results. Sym- 
pathy and pérsuasion must be brought to 
bear also on patients needing operations. 
Such a work has been begun, especially 
for the treatrnent of varicose veins, that 
most common disease of poverty and 
hard work, hitherto tréated most unsuc- 
cessfully by medical instead of surgical 
means. Another phase of this spiritual 
side of the social visitors’ work has been _ 
the care of pregnant unmarried girls, 
whose position exposes them to the dan- 
ger of social outlawry and prostitution. 

Dr. Goldwater of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
who opened the discussion, spoke of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital as the 
greatest example among the thirty hos- 
pitals at present carrying on social work 
in this country and Dr. Cabot as the 
greatest social worker. But he traced 
the idea back to Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and showed that Mt. Sinai, the Lying-In 
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and other New York Hos- 
pitals have for many years had 
funds for social work. Both 
Dr, Goldwater and Dr. Gold- 
stein who followed, dwelt up- 
on the defects still existing in 
the hospitals. the vulnerable 
points that should be attacked 
by social service. Chief among 
these are the inadequate pro- 
vision of convalescent homes 
and the conservatism of the 
hospitals in regard to the ad- 
mission of certain types of 
cases. The exclusion of ery- 
sipelas and venereal diseases 
from the vast majority of hos- 
pitals, the former on account 
of an exaggerated idea of its 
contagious character and the 
latter out of regard for the 
sensibilities of contributors to 
the hospital funds, causes 
untold suffering. A record of cases not 
admitted should be kept by the various 


_ hospitals with a view of finding what 


types of cases are as yet inadequately 
provided for. The indifferent routine 
character of the work of many hospital 
staffs must be changed. The work of the 
specialist should be connected more 
closely with that of the hospital staff and 
the general health of a patient under 


_treatment for some special disease should 


receive attention also. Social workers 


‘alone cannot satisfy the demand for hu- 


man sympathy. Superintendents and 
physicians must also be interested in 


_ this spiritual treatment of earthly ills. 


TAG DAY YIELDS $23,000 
TO PREVENT TUBERCULOSIS 


Probably the largest single day’s col- 
lection of funds for tuberculosis preven- 
tion was made in St. Paul, Minn., when 
$23,000 was gathered in through a tag- 
day celebration. This was the result of 
a thorough campaign of publicity, 
coupled with a perfect organization of 
women, through which almost every citi- 
zen in the streets was asked for money. 
Some indication of the number of con- 
tributions can be gained from the fact 
that out of 121,321 pieces of money col- 
lected, nearly 90,000 were nickels, dimes 
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SHOP EARLY. 


Herbert Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


and quarters. Less than $4,000 was in 
half dollars and dollars. 

The St. Paul Anti-Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee will spend the money on its sana- 
torium and on an educational campaign 
in the city. 


CHRISTMA 
SHOPPING 


=—-j ow aetna a 
in the New York World. 


Macauley, 
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PREVENTING 
THE PREVENTORIUM 


When on October 21, Governor Fort 
of New Jersey, declared his enthusiasm 
for the elimination of tuberculosis, he 
did not think that he would be called 
upon within a month to reverse his po- 
sition and to denounce the opening of a 
tuberculosis institution in his state. 
But the recent announcement that the 
Preventorium at Lakewood was to be 
continued has brought forth a storm of 
protest from the residents, among whom 
was the governor himseif. 

Two charges have been made against 
the Preventorium: first, that dependent 
children with -infectious disease have 
been brought into the state without per- 
mission, and second, that the institution 
will menace the health of Lakewood and 
deteriorate property. On the first of 
these charges Sherburn Wheelright, an 
employe of the Preventorium, has been 
arrested and held for the grand jury. 
So far no injunction proceedings have 
been brought on the second, but mass 
meetings have been held, and New Jer- 
sey and New York papers have devoted 
considerable space to letters from and 
interviews with people interested. 

Governor Fort has shown a special 
concern in the matter, partly, it is alleged, 
because of property interests. Writing 
to Marcus M. Marks, the president of 
the Preventorium, he says: 


Your letter of the 23rd in relation to the 
Tuberculosis Preventorium for children at 
Lakewood received. 

Tne establishment of an institution of 
this character in this state can only be done 
under state authority, and I am not advised 
that you have any authority in this case. Of 
course I am not familiar with the character 
of patients whom you are bringing to the 
institution, but am opposed, as all our citi- 
zens would be, to your bringing tuberculous 
children into the state of New Jersey for 
any purpose. 

We have our own who are thus afflicted to 
care for, and we should not permit persons 
with contagious or infectious diseases to be 
brought into this state. We prohibit the 
bringing of any tuberculous animals, or ani- 
mals that have any disease of any kind, and 
quarantine them at the state line. Surely 
we should take more care for the health 
of our peopie than we do for anything else. 

If the people of Lakewood are rightly op- 
posed to the establishment of this preven- 
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torium in their midst they should be sup- 
ported and sustained in their opposition by 
‘all the power which the state possesses, and 
waoatever power may be in the executive 
to aid them will be exercised in every lawful 
way. 

The whole matter has been referred to 
the commissioner of charities and correc- 
tions for such action as the statute permits 
him to take. 


To this Mr. Marks replied in a letter 
approved by Dr. Abraham Jacobi, Dr. 
Hermann M. Biggs, Dr. James Alexander 
Miller and Dr. Alfred F. Hess: 


Replying to your favor of the 28th inst., 
I would say that our efforts are directed 
solely toward the prevention, not the cure 
of tuberculosis. 

Our admitting physician in chief, Dr. 
James Alexander Miller, testifies that the 
ninety-two children admitted to the Cleve- 
land cottage and open camp since July 2 
were under observation for weeks before 
their acceptance and were free from infec- 
tious disease of any kind. We have asked 
and again invite Lakewood physicians to 
re-inspect our children on their arrival. 

Although not affecting our institution, as 
we do not accept infectious cases, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our concern at your 
introduction of state lines against tubercu- 
losis. If Colorado with its wonderful cli- 
mate were to close its doors against New 
Jersey, or if New York state were to bar 
New Jersey men, women and children from 
such health resorts as Saranac and Liberty, 
would you not find such action narrow and 
cruel? The great war against the “white 
plague” would be woefully hampered by 
such a state embargo, which in the name of 
humanity we trust you will reconsider. 

Returning to our case, if you close our 
home, in fairness you will also be compelled’ 
to close every vacation camp and home 
which during the summer takes children 
into your state. You will readily perceive 
the hardship such action would entail upon 


thousands of worthy poor children. 


Attorney-General Wilson has _ this. 
week rendered an opinion to Governor 
Fort to the effect that the dependent 
children’s law does not apply to an in- 
stitution such as the Preventorium, but 
that it relates only to children brought 
into the state for adoption or indenture. 
It is probable that this opinion will settle 
the matter temporarily, unless injunction 
proceedings are brought against the Pre- 
ventorium. 

The Preventorium has been in opera- 
tion since July. It is more than a half 
mile from any residence and has ample 
grounds of its own. No children in 
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whom tuberculosis has fully developed 
are admitted. The institution is designed 
mainly for children who are pre-tubercu- 
lous, or who have not reached the infec- 
tious stage. 

Recent investigation into the effect of 
tuberculosis sanatoriums surrounding 
property has shown that 67.5 per cent 
have had a favorable influence and have 
benefited the communities. 


$100,000 FOR A 
TUBERCULOSIS CURE 


Dr. George W. Bloomer of Yale Uni- 
versity, as spokesman for an anonymous 
giver, has announced a prize of $100,000, 
to be awarded to the first person any- 
where in the world who discovers a cure 
for tuberculosis. The gift is uncondi- 
tional as to time, place or kind of cure; 
the only real stipulation is that it must 
have been in constant use for at least 
five years, and that its promoter shall 
convince the investigating board of its 
merits. 

Among the physicians invited to act on 
the board are Dr. E. L. Trudeau of Sar- 
anac Lake, N. Y.; Dr. Simon Flexner of 
the Rockefeller Institute; Dr. William H. 
Welsh of Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore; Dr. Lawrence F. Flick of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, 
chief medical officer of the Department 


of Health, New York. They will use the 


income from the $100,000 to investigate 
the cures brought to their notice. To 
prevent the exploitation of quack reme- 
dies, they will reserve the right to ana- 
lyze all medicines presented. 

The donor says that his principal rea- 
son for giving the prize is to encourage 
research for an anti-toxin, serum, or drug 
that will cure tuberculosis. Physicians 
have worked for years to perfect or find 
such a cure but thus far the experiments 
have not furnished a product which will 
absolutely cure or prevent consumption, 
or render the patient immune. Many 
serums have proved effective in increas- 
ing the resistance of the patient and have 
thus helped in his restoration to health, 
but no scientist of repute today claims to 
have discovered a tuberculin which will 
cure without the aid of fresh air, rest 
and wholesome food. 
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PROBATION FOR 
GIRLS WHO ERR 


Probation as a means of saving girls 
who have tripped in slippery places was 
the chief topic at the annual meeting of 
the New York Probation Association 
held at the Colony Club November 
30. Edward T. Devine made a short 
opening address, contending that the cost 
of the probation system to the state is 
more than made up by the keeping of 
adult breadwinners with their families 
and the saving of young offenders from 
the demoralizing effects of a first mis- 
step and guarding them from the bad 
influences that surround them. The as- 
sociation was formed primarily to deal 
with the problem of women probationers, 
and Charles S. Whitman, district attor- 
ney-elect, who is president of the asso- 
ciation, gave a short account of the work 
of Waverley House, which was estab- 
lished as a refuge for women on proba- | 
tion, or under investigation, whose home 
surroundings are unfavorable. The stay 
there is voluntary and lasts anywhere 
from one day to several months. Since 
it was founded in February, 1908, the 
house has harbored 300 women, and 
has been able to keep in close touch 
with 119 after they left. Every effort 
is made through lectures, classes and 
various amusements to make the life 
at Waverley House normal and happy. 
An experiment with a summer house at 
Hillcrest proved successful, and may be- 
come a permanent institution. Though 
probation in all forms is in its infancy, 
the side represented by Waverley House 
is a success and demonstrates the need 
of a municipal house of detention near 
the Jefferson Market Police Court. 

Maude E. Miner, probation officer at 
the Night Court, who followed, said that 
from twenty-five to 150 girls a day were 
brought to the court. An investigation 
was made of 208 girls with a view to 
finding the causes of their fall. Forty- 
five per cent attributed it to procurers, 
eighteen per cent were deserted by their 
betrayers, eight per cent were assaulted, 
sixteen per cent were out of work, five 
per cent were intemperate. Only three 
out of the whole number were naturally 
depraved. Among the very important 
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causes of prostitution, she said, are the 
double standard of morality which frees 
men from all responsibility, and the false 
modesty of parents who keep their 
daughters in complete ignorance of 
questions of sex. Low wages which 
make it almost impossible for a girl to 
live are responsible for much prostitu- 
tion, as is the natural craving for amuse- 
ment which takes girls to the dance 
halls where they are apt to fall into the 
clutches of procurers. Moving picture 
shows, parks and even railroad stations 
are infested by procurers and several 
Raines Law Hotels are run by them as 
houses of prostitution. Some of these 
are near factories and department stores 
where many girls are employed. Of the 
girls cared for at Waverley House a 
_ large number have been returned to their 
homes, positions have been obtained for 
about a hundred, and hospital care has 
been given others. Among these a cer- 
tain proportion have vicious tendencies 
due to insanity. 

After a short plea for justice to the 
prostitute by Father Huntington, Homer 
Folks, chairman of the State Probation 
Commission, spoke on the generai sub- 
ject of probation as opposed to imprison- 
ment for a certain class of lawbreaker. 
He showed that probation is in its in- 
fancy and is still full of defects, but in 
so far as it represents the principle. of 
overcoming evil by good instead of by 
coercion, of substituting reformation for 
punishment, of restoring a man’s sense 
of responsibility by leaving him his lib- 
erty, and of curing human weakness 


rather than punishing crime, it is a vast 


improvement on the older method. 


‘WITH BREAD, 
EDUCATION” 


It was as an educational not as a re- 
lief measure that Dr. Ira Wile advocated 
the school lunch for elementary school 
children at the last meeting of the Home 
Economics Association of Greater New 
York. According to the figures of Dr. 
Sill, out of 555,525 children in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York 222,210 
are ill-nourished, and out of the whole 
school population of the United States 
at least as many as 1,472,895. The school 
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lunch system, therefore, reaches down to 
the foundations of society and becomes 
one with the problem of undernourish- 
ment-——“a malignant growth, that has 
been thriving on poor housing, low 
wages, under-employment, alcoholism, 
poor hygiene, lack of sunlight, air, bath- 
ing, ignorance of food values, ignorance 
of the very laws of life and health.” The 
recent studies of standard of living in 
New York show that in families with 
incomes between $400 and $600, seventy- 
six per cent are under-nourished, be- 
tween $600 and $800, thirty-two per 
cent; that in fact, it is impossible for a 
family to provide normally for its needs 
on an income of less than $800 a year. 

The effects of under-nourishment are 
stunted growth, both physical and 
mental, and the school lunch as an edu- 
cational measure should be designed not 
merely to satisfy hunger but to relieve 
chronic malnutrition. Ribot states that 
memory is directly dependent on nutri- 
tion and Dr. Halleck says, “If a person 
lives on skimmed milk diet, he will think 
skimmed milk thoughts.” Are our 
schools now graded for the starved mem- 
ories and limited capacities of the under- 
fed? Is this why it takes nine and one- 
half years to do eight years’ work? What 
absences, irritability, dullness, misbe- 
havior are due to malnutrition? What 
waste of teachers’ nerves, of public 
funds, of hopes, of lives? That the 
school lunch merely as one meal out of 
three during a certain period of a child’s 
life cannot relieve malnutrition is obvi- 
ous. The problem reaches back into the 
home and begins before school age is 
reached. The school should prepare the 
child physically beforehand so that his 
education shall not be wasted—the baby 
in arms should be its first interest. 

To do this the school lunch must be 
so organized as to have an educational 
value not only for the child but for the 
child’s mother, for material poverty is 
not the only cause of underfeeding. An 
almost equally potent cause is poverty of 
knowledge and understanding. The 
school nurse should visit the home, con- 
duct an educational campaign there, and 
when that campaign has brought a suffi- 
cient knowledge of child hygiene and di- 
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etetics, and not until then, will the sub- 
ject become a purely economic one. 
Since the lunch is designed not to lighten 
but to enhance the parental sense of re- 
sponsibility it should be available for 
all at a price,—as from one to three cents 
and to the very poor only, free. It should 
not be compulsory, but the . children 
should be sought and urged to avail them- 
selves of. it. The dole system of free 
lunches, as at Verecelli in Italy, is de- 
grading, but the nurse’s visit that per- 
suades the timid child too poor to pay to 
come to the common table as a guest, is 
beneficent and educational. As it is now 
only a very small proportion, from five to 
twenty per cent, take advantage of the 
lunches offered. If there is a deficit, as 
there must be, for the price paid by the 
_ children can never exceed the cost of 
the food itself, the municipality should 
bear it as part of the educational system. 
This is now done in Italy, France, Eng- 
land and several cities of Germany, but 
the few American experimental schools 
are still dependent on private philan- 
thropy. Is it too much to hope that as 
the system works out the expense for the 
cooking teacher and visiting nurse will 
simply replace that for the teacher of 
“our laggards’”—those hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who, Superintendent 
Maxwell says, cannot learn because of 
hunger? 

For the child the scliool lunch has 
many educational sides. Not alone do- 
mestic science, food values and econom- 
ics and hygiene, but table manners, so- 
cial intercourse, mastication and the care 
of the teeth can be taught. An effort 
should be made to have the classes cook, 
or assist in the cooking of their own 
lunch. Might it not be possible too for 
a mothers’ club to take some part? 
Those mothers that are at home could be 
interested, at any rate, and for those 
that work by the day, it would certainly 
lessen the anxiety added to their toil to 
feel that their children were not snatch- 
ing a hasty meal at random, perhaps 
lunching on lollipops or hokey-pokey, and 
hastening back to school half sick from 
unhealthful sweetmeats, nervous with the 
rush and hurry, and with their attention 
distracted from school work. 
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The lunch itself, as has been said, can 
do no more than furnish one meal of the 
daily food, but care should be taken that 
this food contains the utmost of nutri- 
tion. The lunch should be quantitatively 
satisfying also, should have variety from 
day to day and, in various schools, should 
be adapted to the dietary of the national- 
ity represented by the majority of the 
children. That this latter can be done is 
shown by the successful experiment 
made in two schools in New York, one 
in an Italian, the other in an Irish neigh- 
borhood. 

The school lunches of America and 
Europe are as yet imperfect experiments, 
but if the educational side is followed up, 
it should bring to the children better 
physical development, better health, man- 
ners, intelligence, increase of useful 
knowledge; to the parents, increased re- 
sponsibility toward their offspring and 
higher standards of living and health; to 
the schools, increased intelligence and 
better attendance on the part of pupils, 
and on the part of the teachers less nerv- 
ous wear and tear and a comfortable 
sense that they are doing their work bet- 
ter because the material they are working 
with is of higher grade—such were 


Doctor Wile’s arguments. - 


RHODE ISLAND’S 
FIRST CONFERENCE 


The first Conference of Charities and 
Correction held in Rhode Island was an 
experiment, and as far as attendance was 
concerned was not wholly successful. 
The program contained a strong list of 
speakers and subjects, however, and an- 
other year will undoubtedly see a larger 
list of delegates. The 1910 meeting will 
be in Pawtucket. 

Judge Darius Baker, the conference 
president, in outlining the history of 
charity conferences in Rhode Island, said 
that the difficulty in that state lay in the 
lack of sympathy between various or- 
ganizations. He believes that annual 
meetings will go a long way towards pro- 
ducing harmony. Jeffrey R. Brackett of 
the School for Social Workers in Boston, 
spoke for thoroughness in all branches 
of social work, which he believes should 
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be placed on an essentially scientific busi- 
ness basis. 

Rhode Island showed a steadily in- 
creasing daily average of patients in the 
State Hospital for the Insane between 
1890 and 1908. Dr. Arthur H. Harring- 
ton, superintendent of the institution at 
Howard, said that in 1890 there was a 
daily average roll of 507; in 1895, 621; 
in 1900, 740; in 1905, 760 and in 1908, 
1,024. He urged the necessity of psy- 
chiatric hospitals as at present the men- 
tally sick are often put into wards with 
fifty or one hundred other patients, 
greatly lessening their chances of perma- 
nent cure. 

Dr. Henry Aaron Jones brought out 
other instances of overcrowding at How- 
ard, but said that on the whole Rhode 
Island had reason to be proud of its in- 
stitutions. One particularly deplorable 
condition mentioned by Dr. Jones was 
the presence in the almshouse of a sort 
of “annex” to the State Hospital for the 
Insane, where twenty-five to thirty in- 
sane inmates are quartered with feeble 
minded of both sexes. From twelve to 
twenty children are born yearly in the 
almshouse, where the mother usually has 
to stay with her child until it has been 
adopted or a place has been found for 
both. Tuberculosis is prevalent and on 
the increase. Dr. Jones said: “The lack 
of room for the different classes is our 
crying need. With this remedied we 
have one of the finest almshouses in the 
United States, and an institution of 
which no one in this state need feel 
ashamed.” 

Dr. Waiter E. Ranger, state commis- 
sioner of education, described the work 
being done at the School for the Feeble 
Minded where owing to curtailed legis- 
lative appropriations only fifty boys can 
be accommodated. There is no provis- 
ion for girls. 

According to Carol Aronovici, who 
spoke on Rhode Island housing, that 
state has a smaller proportion of its 
population living in its own houses than 
any other New England state. He dwelt 
on the slow process of state legislation 
leading to adequate housing reforms and 
illustrated his point with a stereopticon. 

Social Service Work in Hospitals was 
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the subject of a paper by Miss Cannon 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. The pioneer work of that 
institution was described in some detail. 
James Minnick of the Providence Anti- 
tuberculosis Society pointed out the ad- 
vantageous position the district nurse 
occupies in getting at the needs of the 
families she serves. He advocated a re- 
lief committee that would carry out the 
work that the investigations by the nurses 
showed was needed. 

There is urgent need for better pro- 
vision for advanced tuberculosis cases, 
according to Dr. Jay Perkins. 

There is a class who try to do right, but 
under the influence of the disease and in 
the midst of poverty do not seem able to 
carry out instructions. Under present con- 
ditions most of these people spend their 
last days in their homes, in cheap boarding 
houses and in cheap lodging houses and it is 
from these that a large number of the new 
cases spring. St. Josepnh’s Hospital at Hills- 
grove is doing a grand work, so far as its 
accommodations permit, in caring for these 
cases. Neither city nor state provides any 
accommodations for these people and they 
must of necessity remain in the midst of 


the community. 


“Tgnorance on the mothers’ part is the 
chief cause of infant mortality in tene- 
ment districts,’ said Dr. Charles V. 
Chapin, superintendent of health. And 
the ignorance lies in well-to-do as well 
as in poorer families. Here are Dr. 
Chapin’s suggestions for educating the 
mother : 


The district nurse. This is the most ef- 
fective method we have, for the nurse shows, 
as well as tells, the mother what to do. 

Distribution of circulars. A circular on 
the care of infants, prepared by our best 
physicians, is sent to every mother as soon 
as the birth of her child is reported. It is 
printed in various languages. 

To prepare the mother beforehand to 
nurse her baby and to teach her beforehand 
how to care for it are very desirable. I hope 
to have a leaflet with such information for 
distribution by physicians and midwives. 

The babies’ clinic where mothers of well 
children can go regulariy for advice has 
proved very effective in other cities and is 
much needed here. 

Lectures to mothers, such as were given 
by the Congress of Mothers last spring, are 
valuable. 

Twenty per cent of our infants are 
brought into the world by midwives, most 
of whom are exceedingly ignorant. We can- 
not do much for the tenement baby until the 
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tenement midwife is educated or eliminated. 

The baby must have proper food. If arti- 
ficially fed the cow’s milk must be clean, 
fresh and of good quality. Condensed milk 
kills scores of babies. Thanks to the milk 
inspectors, it is possible to get good milk at 
a fair price. Milk stations are not much 
needed in Providence. 

The day camp, where sick babies may be 
brought in summer to be cured, is useful. 
The two we had last summer cured many 
babies. 


At the closing session Charles W. Birt- 
well of Boston told in detail of the plac- 
ing out methods of the Children’s Aid 
Society in Boston, suggesting the ad- 
visability of establishing a similar system 
in Providence. If the Boston system 
were to be put into effect throughout 
the country it would revolutionize the 
methods of handling all charitable ques- 
tions. He explained the placing out 
methods in which upwards of 250 fami- 
lies had been enlisted, not only single 
children but whole families having been 
taken at a time. 

Judge Rueckert urged that something 
similar to Mr. Birtwell’s suggestions be 
adopted in Providence. To successfully 
cope with great child problems, the co- 
operation of moral, social, educational, 


charitable and religious influence, is 
necessary. 

The officers for the 1910 conference 
are: President, Governor Aram J. 


Pothier; vice-presidents, Judge Darius 
Baker, Right Rev. William N. McVickar, 
Mrs. William L. Hodgman, Mrs. Joseph 
| Howland of Newport, Frank F. Wooley, 
- Congressman William P. Sheffield, Mrs. 
Hiram Kendall, Miss Alice Howland, 
Walter E. Ranger, Dr. W. F. Gleason, 
ex-Governor James H. Higgins, Capt. 
George L. Lewis, Rev. James E. Bar- 
bour of Pawtucket, James L. Jenks of 
Pawtucket; recording secretary, Miss 
Jessie M. Hixon of Pawtucket; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. George Fowler 
of Pawtucket; treasurer, Dr. Winthrop 
A. Risk; executive committee, Capt. 
George L. Smith, Mrs. E. E. Cheney, Dr. 
A. H. Harrington, James Minnick, Dr. 
Winthrop A. Risk, Mrs. I. B. Hasbrouck, 
Mrs. Hiram Kendall, Walter E. Ranger, 
Mrs. Charles Hoffman, Arthur W. Cla- 
flin, Miss Harriet E. Thomas, Mrs. Bal- 
lou and Matthew J. Cummings. © 


MISSOURI HOLDS 
TENTH CONFERENCE 


The watchword of the tenth annual 
Conference of Missouri Charities and 
Corrections, held at Farmington, was the 
co-operation of individual institutions 
and centralized organization for the 
complete control of the problem of de- 
generacy. A strong movement for leg- 
islation in the field of charity was started 
and a committee under the chairmanship 
of Prof. A. O. Lovejoy of the State Uni- 
versity was appointed to present to the 
next Assembly an organic law covering 
all the related subjects in the field of 
philanthropy. As the result of a strong 
address by Dr. M. A. Bliss of St. Louis, 
a committee to urge the civil service as 
a requirement for institutional appoint- 
ments was also formed. Interesting ad- 
dresses on the possibility of preventing 
disease were made by Supt. S. M. Green 
of the Missouri School for the Blind, 
who held that blindness is nearly alto- 
gether preventable, and by Dr. G. W. 
Robinson, formerly superintendent of 
State Hospital No. 3, who showed that 
about fifty per cent of insanity cases are 
preventable. Correction, moral, mental 
and material, as the aim of all social 
work was the theme of the address by 
W. T. Cross, the new secretary of the 
State Board of Charities. Committees 
to deal with special problems of charity 
and correction were chosen. Dr. G. 
Wilse Robinson was elected president of 
the conference for the ensuing year, and 
W. T. Cross, secretary-treasurer for a 
term of two years. 


SOCIAL WORK 
BY THE CHURCHES 


After two days’ study of social and 
industrial problems and the forces, for 
the most part outside the church, now 
trying to cope with them, the Socio- 
logical Conference of the Department of 
Church and Labor of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions set aside December 
3 as constructive day. Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick pointed out the possibilities that 
might be developed, especially by village 
churches, in the field of recreation. Ac- 
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cording to Dr. Gulick, recreation is the 
only activity in life where moral choice 
is possible, and leisure time should be 
made to subserve moral, not as now, 
vicious ends. Edward T. Devine, speak- 
ing on the church and its relation to secu- 
lar agencies, took the position that the 
practical details of the work of social 
reconstruction should be left to secular 
agencies, and the church should confine 
its activities to co-operation and the re- 
construction of public opinion. Paul U. 
Kellogg ptanned for the churches an 
active program of social and industrial 
investigation of their environment, based 
on the methods of the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey. Less preaching and more doing, 
and that without fear or favor, was his 
keynote. The churches’ concern should 
be to improve the conditions of life, not 
merely to save the soul divorced from 
the body. The interesting discussion that 
followed developed the fact that the 
Presbyterian Church is now carrying on 
such work in Newark, Poughkeepsie and 
several counties of Pennsylvania. 

The afternoon session brought out 
other fields of social work which the 
church is now developing. Rev. H. Ros- 
well Bates of the Spring Street Church, 
spoke of the principles that guided his 
work with the poor in a New York 
tenement district. Other Presbyterian 
churches doing a like work are the Riv- 
ington Street Church and the Church of 
the Sea and Land, but it was the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion that the Prot- 
estant churches had very little hold on 
the poor. Dr. S. Edward Young of the 
' Bedford Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
told of his method of attracting people 
to the church by open air services, with 
music and other attractions followed by 
a distinctly religious discourse. This re- 
ligious element differentiates Dr. Young’s 
work from Dr. Strayer’s People’s Sun- 
day evenings in the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester. In reply to Ray- 
mond Robins, who contended that the 
trade unions have done infinitely more 
toward gaining for the people liberty 
and a decent spiritual human life than 
the churches, Dr. Stelzle told of the 
active co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Church and Labor and the trades 
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unions of 125 American cities. Gaylord 
S. White of Union Settlement, New 
York, spoke of the settlement as a means 
of working for social democracy, sharing 
the common life and striving for the 
common good, not only social and indus- 
trial, but moral. 


SECRETARY FOR THE NEW 
YORK PRISON ASSOCIATION 


O. F. Lewis, financial secretary of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 
has been appointed corresponding sec- 
retary of the New York Prison Asso- 
ciation to succeed the late Samuel J. 
Barrows. Mr. Lewis was graduated 
from Tufts college in 1895 and studied 
in Munich in 1897 and 1898. He took 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1900. 


O. F. LEWIS. 


From 1900 to 1905 he was in charge 
of the department of German at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. While in Bangor he 
founded The Twentieth Century Club, 
of which he was the first secretary. In 
1905 he came to New York as superin- 
tendent of the Joint Application Bureau, 
and in 1907 he became secretary of the 
finance committee of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. ; 
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Mr. Lewis was secretary of the New 
York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction in 1908. He is a member of 
the National Prison Association, and 
served on the committee of charitable 
supervision of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. He is sec- 
retary of the National Vagrancy Com- 
mittee, which was established in 1907, 
and was recently elected president of the 
New York Monday Club. Mr. Lewis’s 
interest in social work extends to New 
Jersey where he is chairman of the Child 
Labor Committee of that state and presi- 
dent of the Association for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis in Elizabeth. He 
succeeded Dr. Barrows as editor of the 
delinquent department of THE Survey. 


THE AFTERMATH AT THE 
CHERRY MINE 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Developments at the scene of the mine 
disaster in Cherry are painfully slow and 
trying. The mine shafts have been 
sealed with cement since November 20, 
when twenty men were brought up alive 
after having walled themselves in from 
the black-damp for seven days. We hope 
to report the story of their heroism as 
their leaders modestly reported it to the 
writer who is serving on the Illinois Min- 
ing Investigation Commission: 

The long delay in exhuming the bodies 
of between 250 and 300 dead draws out 
the lingering agony of the bereaved. 
Next to the vacancies in their lonely 
homes, the most harrowing sights in the 
stricken town are the open trenches, 
which stretch far beyond the new-made 
graves awaiting the unburied dead. All 
who know the conditions in the smolder- 
ing mine—manager, miners and ex- 
perts—agree in delaying the opening of 
the mine to recover the bodies until it has 
been sealed long enough to smother the 
fire. The caving-in is so bad around the 
bottom of the hoisting shaft, that exten- 
sive excavation will have to be made and 
much re-timbering done before the work 
of recovery can be begun. The prospect 
for identifying the dead diminishes with 
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AT THE MINE’S MOUTH. 


the delay and, worse still, the embar- 
rassments of many stricken families are 
greatly increased, as they must remove 
from their homes where few of them can 
any longer earn their livelihood. They 
have nothing to stay for in Cherry, ex- 
cept to bury their dead and get the wages 
due the men, or the board bills owed by 
some of them. 

Some .families thus unhindered have 
already moved away. Others have gone 
without waiting even for the earth to 
give up their dead. Still others have 
abandoned the house of their sorrow for 
other temporary abodes in town. And 
there are mothers so lonely when dark- 
ness settles down upon the unlighted 
streets and their shadowed homes, that 
they take their affrighted children to 
spend the night under the friendly roof 
of those whose misery also loves com- 
pany. 

However well their immediate needs 
are met by the relief so promptly ral- 
lied and so effectively and consider- 
ately ministered by the American Red 
Cross, the future looks darker and 
more destitute than this black present. 
Many of the bereft are young moth- 
ers with several little children and 
babies at the breast. Births in many 
instances just preceded or immediately 
followed the death of the fathers. They 
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need far more than tiding over this or 
any temporary emergency. The Red 
Cross knows better than they do that 
nothing short of helping them all the long 
way through to self-help will complete 
the work so sorely needed and so well 
begun. The most conservative estimate 
of the least that will be required to hold 


these families together during these years 


of severe struggle amounts to no less 
than $260,000. So far about $100,000 
has been subscribed to the Red Cross 
Fund. The United Mine Workers’ death 
benefits may amount to $50,000 more. 
Speculative lawyers are asking from fifty 
to sixty per cent of the claims which they 
undertake to collect from the St. Paul 
Coal Company. In the absence of any 
workingmen’s compensation law or com- 
pulsory insurance, at least $100,000 more 
in charity is needed to compensate for 
the lack of justice to those who hazard- 
ed everything and lost all in the danger- 
ous occupation of mining. 

Nothing more human could appeal to 
a humane heart than to shield these sor- 
rowing families from the cruelty of tear- 
ing their children from the widowed 
mothers in order to care for them in 
institutions. One of them cried out at 
this suggestion: “They are all I have 
left. I will never part with my children, 
no matter what it costs me.” Nothing 
more satisfactory could be undertaken 
by anyone than to help the American Red 
Cross carry through to completion the 
provision it has planned to see these fam- 
ilies through the years of their trying 
transition. 

The official inquiries into the cause 
and responsibility for this disaster are 
making progress through the effective 
co-operation of the investigating bodies. 
The recently appointed Mining Investi- 
gation Commission arranged to hold joint 
sessions with the state mine inspectors 
and the coroner’s jury in taking testi- 
mony at Cherry. All three inquiries will 
profit greatly by the more prompt and 
searching investigation secured by their 
joint action than either of them could 
have prosecuted alone and each body will 
report its findings independently. The 
commission will thus be enabled to ren- 
der a preliminary report, presenting a bill 
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for the better protection of life from fire 
in mines, in time for enactment at the 
special session of the Illinois Legislature 
which has been called by the governor. 

If this and subsequent. legislation in 
Illinois places a higher valuation on hu- 
man life in mining, and the consciences 
of this and other states are shamed into 
enacting a compensation or insurance law 
by the shocking lack of provision for the 
sufferers by such disasters—then the 
heroes of Cherry will not have died in 
vain. 


PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


The third annual conference of the 
National Association for Promoting In- 
dustrial Education held at Milwaukee on 
December 2 and 3 brought together an 
enthusiastic body of men and women, 
almost all of whom were practical edu- 
cators in this field. Possibly for this 
reason the discussion went to the heart 
of the problem with more directness than 
at any previous meeting of the associa- 
tion, and many practical suggestions for 
extension and improvement were made. 

The exhibit was the best that has yet 
been given and represented the work of 
about thirty institutions, coming under 
the heading of either trade, apprentice- 
ship, night or technical schools, and situ- 
ated in parts of the Union as widely 
separated as Oregon and Massachusetts. 
The best individual exhibitors were the 
schools of Milwaukee and the corre- 
spondence school of the International 
Typographical Union. 

Pres. Charles Van Hise of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the opening banquet. 
He told of the work in industrial training 
carried on by the University of Wiscon-: 
sin through its extension system. This 
department offers lectures, institutes 
connected with the various trades, and a 
correspondence course which contains 
the novel element of a traveling teacher 
who comes into direct contact with his 
pupils once in two weeks. 

Alexander C. Humphreys, president of 
the society, spoke on the waste in the 
present educational system which gives 
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only cultural training. Out of one hun- 
dred graduates of our elementary schools 
ninety-two who were to become manual 
workers received absolutely no voca- 
tional teaching. G. H. Martin, secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, gave a clear and thoughtful 
address emphasizing the fundamental 
relations between state and industrial 
education. 

At the morning meeting on December 
3, which was devoted to intermediate 
schools, Arthur D. Dean, director of 
training schools, New York Depart- 
ment of Education, said that adding in- 
dustrial training would necessitate rais- 
ing the school age to sixteen years, 
as the years between fourteen and 
sixteen were the best for vocational 
work. Without this ultimate change in 
the age limit, it would be worse than 
useless to introduce an expensive and 
complicated system into the _ public 
schools. The system should be financed 
by state or municipality and it should 
be recognized that the conservation of 
children is as much a state affair as the 
conservation of natural resources. The 
schools should be so conducted as to gain 
the confidence of organized labor that 
the system will not be used for purposes 
of selfish exploitation by employers, but 
will constitute one more recognition of 
the right of the worker to a fair start in 
life. Charles F. Perry, supervisor of 
industrial education in Milwaukee, gave 
an interesting account of the work in that 
city and the results achieved by Milwau- 
kee graduates. Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
president of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, spoke of the need of definite vo- 
cational training, as opposed to training 
in domestic science merely, for women. 
Not alone would such training have an 
excellent effect on the rate of wages of 
both women and men, but it would give 
the girls a knowledge of their labor pow- 
er, and to know how to sell that power is 
even more essential for individual and 
social welfare than industrial efficiency 
itself. Mrs. Robins was the only speaker 
who dwelt on the question from a dis- 
tinctively labor point of view, the others 
emphasizing the fact that the interests of 
labor and capital are identical. 
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At the afternoon meeting Willet N. 
Hays discussed legislation on industrial 
education in the various states. Joseph 
J. Eaton, director of the training school 
at Yonkers, told of the school carried 
on by an employer at Ludlow, where 
boys and girls work and study on half 
time, being paid for a full day’s work. 
Pres. John L. Shearer of the Ohio Me- 
chanics Institute, spoke of the value 
of the night school to “patch up” de- 
fective education. He held that the night 
school was not ideal but it would con- 
tinue to have an important place until 
the industrial education system is per- 
fected. President Shearer was followed 
by Louis Rouillion of the same insti- 
tute, who continued the discussion of 
night schools and spoke of the astonish- 
ingly large demand in them for drawing 
in all its branches. Channing R. Dooley, 
president of the Casino Night School of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, told 
of this company’s efforts to train its 
workers, since it decided it was more 
in accordance with the true interests of 
its business to get efficient work and 
pay accordingly than to employ cheap 
labor. At the evening meeting Prof. 
Ernst C. Meyer of the University of 
Wisconsin gave an account of the re- 
markable development of the industrial 
education system in Germany. Anna 
Garlin Spencer of the Society for Ethical 
Culture spoke of the educational in con- 
trast to definite vocational work, and 
held that an important part of it was 
the training in good citizenship. Mr. 
Golden spoke on the subject from the 
Trade Unionist’s point of view. 

Charles R. Allen, director New Bed- 
ford Industrial School, discussed the ad-. 
ministration of vocational schools. He 
held that they could not be adapted to 
the rigid impersonal routine of the pres- 
ent public school system. The indus- 
trial school should begin with the shop 
where each pupil would have an oppor- 
tunity to develop his own individual 
abilities. 

After the general discussion of prin- 
ciples, the practical call to action of Dr. 
Jesse D. Burks of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, Philadelphia, was espe- 
cially stimulating. After speaking of 
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the support given to industrial educa- 
tion by manufacturers, boards of educa- 
tion, legislators and private individuals, 
he pointed out that up to the present time 
the practical outcome has not been com- 
mensurate with the energy put forth. 
“What is needed now is not more words 
but more works, not more ideas but more 


experiments, not more conferences but’ 


tore industrial schools, not more publi- 
cations but more boys and girls with ade- 
quate equipment for industrial pursuits.” 


TUBERCULOSIS’ 
Reviewed by JAMES A. MILLER, M. D. 
This treatise on tuberculosis edited by 


Dr. Klebs has been eagerly awaited by 
those interested in the tuberculosis prob- 


lem in the United States. The prominent 


names of its contributors have led to 
anticipation of a splendid book, and this 
has been realized in its production in 
almost every particular. The contribu- 
tors are: Edward R. Baldwin, Jarvis 
Barlow, Hermann M. Biggs, Lawrason 
Brown, Thomas D. Coleman, Leonard 
Freeman, Ludwig Hektoen, Richard H. 
Hutchings, Arnold C. Klebs, S. Adolphus 
Knopf, L. L. McArthur, Charles L. 
Minor, William Osler, Clemens von Pir- 
quet, Mazyck P. Ravenel, Henry Sewall, 
Edward L. Trudeau and .Gerald B. 
Webb. 

The book is intended primarily for 
physicians and students, and is the best 
treatise on the subject which has thus 
far been produced in English. Much of 
its contents of course is technical, but 
there is also a good deal which is of 
interest and value to members of the 


laity who are interested in tuberculosis. : 


The introductory historical sketch em- 
phasizes the astonishing progress which 
has been made in the anti-tuberculosis 
movement since 1882, when the tubercle 
bacillus was discovered. The chapter on 
Etiology deals admirably with the meth- 
od of infection and the arguments pro 
and con the’ relative frequency of the 


1 Tuberculosis, A treatise. Edited by Arnol 
C. Klebs, M. D. American Authors. De kone 
and (Co., New York. Pp. 939.. By mail .of Tum 
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lungs and the digestive tract as paths of 
infection, and brings the reader up to 
date upon this very essential problem in 
the causation and prevention of the dis- 
ease. 

Diagnosis and Symptoms are treated 
in chapters which comprise a large pro- 
portion of the book, and which from .a 
medical point of view are admirable in 
the carefulness of detail, in the system- 
atic method of dealing with the subject, 
and the general common sense point of 
view which is most valuable to any prac- ° 
ticing physician. The emphasis placed 
upon the value of early diagnosis is not 
only timely but effective, and many 
points leading to a suspicion of tubercu- 
losis may be gained from these chapters, 
even by a lay reader. The chapter upon 
Tuberculosis in Children is somewhat dis- 
appointing, as it does not take up the sub- 
ject from a very broad point of view, and 
is largely composed of results of the au- 
thor’s personal investigation and opinions. 

For those who are most interested in 
the social aspect of the disease, the chap- 
ters on Individual Prophylaxis and on 
the Work of Municipalities and States 
Against Tuberculosis are perhaps the 
most valuable. All of the problems which 
have to do with this side of tuberculosis 
are admirably dealt with, and while the 
municipal methods of control described 
are founded very largely upon the experi- 
ence in New York city, they are none the 
less very complete and should be of the 
greatest assistance to communities large 
and small throughout the country. 

The chapters on Treatment seem to be 
somewhat less well planned than the rest 
of the book. While the subject as a 
whole is covered pretty fully it is not 
done in a very logical manner, and this 
detracts materially from its practical 
value. Climate, however, and the tuber- 
culin treatment, are discussed thorough- 
ly and well. 

Taken as a whole the book is probably 
the best of its kind that has appeared in 
recent years; and because of its full and 
candid discussion of all the various 
aspects of the tuberculosis problem in a 
careful and up-to-date way, it will be 
most valuable to all who are in any way 
interested in tuberculosis. . 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF PLAY- 
GROUNDS 


WILLIAM E. HARMON 


WOOD, HARMON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK; MEMBER CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


‘The plea for including parks and play- 
grounds in developing suburban proper- 
ties has hitherto been made to the public 
spirit of real estate men, rather than to 
their business judgment. They have 


“been urged to perform a civic duty, to 


make a present to the community of a 
part of the property purchased by them 
for hard cash, but it is my deliberate 
judgment, based on a quarter century of 


experience, that just the contrary is true; 


that here we have one of those rare cases 
where philanthropy is good business. 
There is every reason for a careful 
study of so important a matter, for ordi- 
narily the original street plan of a new 
plot fixes forever the limits of territory 
available for public use. All generations 
to come pay tribute to or secure benefits 
from the good or bad judgment displayed 
when a plot of ground is first staked out 
and the:plans recorded. But although 
most real estate operators will admit this, 
they are confronted by a much more vital 
question—the relation of their bank bal- 
ance to the undertaking. So we must 
meet them on their own ground, and if 
it can be demonstrated practically that a 
liberal contribution in parks and_play- 


_ grounds will return dividends in dollars 


as well as in satisfaction, it will become 
the reasonable and usual thing for men 
engaged in the development of property 
to see how far they can go in a given 
case in yoking up public spirit with com- 
mercial returns. 

The successful development of real 
estate is a practical matter involving a 
close analysis of conditions, and an ener- 
getic and persistent use of constructive 
ability. Aside from unexpected and ac- 
cidental increment, the profits are not 
over large, and it is asking a good deal 
to expect a man voluntarily to give up 
for public use property for which he has 
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paid unless it can be shown that his con- 
tribution to the public is made practically 
without risk. Therefore I shall address 
this article solely to the spirit of self- 
interest of those who may be engaged in 
the development of real estate, urging 
upon them the importance from a busi- 
ness point of view, of giving the public 
more liberal treatment in improvements 
and public spaces than they are now 
prone to give, or than they consider wise 
from their own point of view. 

We originated the, business of selling 
lots on instalments, and have learned 
much in twenty-five years’ constant prac- 
tice. Although the movement has be- 
come world-wide, it is still young and 
most people who are entering upon it are 
going into their first or nearly first ad- 
venture. So I hope that by giving the 
results of a long experience others may 
be encouraged to begin where we are 
leaving off. 

Twenty-five years ago, we estimated 
that we had to sell our real estate at a 
certain percentage above cost in order 
to avoid thé risk of loss; today we sell it 
at forty per cent less profit and make 
more money by the larger volume of 
business. Many years ago we put in 
cheap improvements, and as few of them 
as were necessary to sell the property; 
today we put in every possible improve- 
ment which the retail selling value will 
warrant, or, in other words, all of the im- 
provements that the land will stand. We 
find that the result of this policy is to 
lower the cost of selling, decrease the 
number of forfeitures and increase the 
chances of profit for the buyer. It is 
purely enlightened selfishness. 

At one time a few years since, my as- 
sociates and I were seriously engaged in 
a consideration of the “ideal charity”’— 
attempting to find a form of charitable 
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or public service in which a given sum of 
money could be utilized with the least 
possible waste, the greatest possible 
good, and which would leave a per- 
petual monument to the giver. We 
took up various forms of philanthropic 
activity—educational, religious, care of 
children, care of the aged, and all others 
we could think of, and finally, somewhat 
to our surprise, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that vacant land was the only gift 
free from the risk of the decay which 
assails material construction and of the 
mismanagement which menaces capital 
dedicated to charitable endeavor. 

This conception regarding vacant land 
shaped itself into the form of dedicated 
playgrounds or parks, close to big cities, 
which could forever be a recreation place 
for the neighboring population. We be- 
gan to realize that we were cutting up 
land upon which people would dwell for 
all ages to come; we were changing 
wholesale acres into a form from which 
they could be changed again only at great 
cost. At this point it would be the sim- 
plest thing in the world to set aside, if 
we were so charitably minded, some of 
this land and leave it as a perpetual open 
space for generations to play upon. At 
that time no other aspect of the case 
suggested itself to us; it did not seem 
possible that such an immediate sacri- 
fice to our future expectations would 
work any important benefit to our treas- 
ury balance; in other words, it did not 
seem a business proposition, although it 
did look like the most justifiable senti- 
mentalism. In this we were mistaken. 

There were infinite business possibili- 
ties in such an act of generosity. Could 
we have seen ahead, as we can now look 
back, we would immediately have begun 
the segregation of lands for park pur- 
poses in all our sub-divisions, and would 
not only have served the community bet- 
ter, but would have received a return in 
dollars and cents sufficient to repay us 
amply for every foot of ground so util- 
ized. From a lack of courage we began 
in a reluctant and niggardly way to carry 
out this policy; consequently, our edu- 
cation has been slow. But we are at last 
convinced that upon every consideration 
of public and private policy, intelligent 
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land segregation pays the cost. When a 
concern voluntarily gives the public a 
part of the ground for which it has paid . 
its money, it secures a place in public 
confidence hard to reach in any other 
way. It indicates the ideals for which 
the firm is striving; the community is 
stamped with the impress of the generosi- 
ty. It sets a standard to which the peo- 
ple can and will point in attempting to 
induce others to come to the location for 
a place of residence; it puts city gov- 
ernments under an obligation which they 
cannot ignore, and it insures a fair hear- | 
ing upon all one’s business affairs with 
the authorities. In any bitter public 
controversy that little piece of ground 
will fight your battles for you in the sen- 
timental effect which it exerts on the 
public, and finally, it will exert its quiet 
but constant influence in upbuilding your 
business and your reputation. 

Where these grounds are properly dis- 
tributed and intelligently laid out it will 
be found in almost every instance that 
the land surrounding such spots can be 
marketed at a price sufficiently high to 
offset entirely the cost of the contribu- 
tion; this is the final test of the value of 
enterprising beneficence. 

Having watched the gradual growth of 
scattered suburbs into densely populated 
city blocks, one can but wonder at the 
short-sighted policy of the average mu- 
nicipal engineering department. There is 
no intelligible reason why a certain per- 
centage of the area of every city is not 
set aside and incorporated into the of- 
ficial city map for small parks and play- 
grounds, as a matter of public well-being, 
exactly as streets and alleys are treated. 
If five per cent of the area of the unde- 
veloped land contiguous to large cities 
were properly distributed in small park 
appropriations, one problem of conges- 
tion would be solved without injustice to 
anyone. 

In many cities in this country the en- 
gineering departments plot the whole 
area of the suburban sections in antici- 
pation of future development, showing 
sewer and street elevations, street widths, 
etc. Park sites could be made a part of 
this planning, and would be accepted by 
developers without question. If short- 
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sighted, they would not realize the value 
of such spaces to the sale of their land, 
but they could set their prices so as to 
treat these parks as they do the areas set 
aside for street purposes. In this way, 
cities could get all the park lands neces- 
sary without any cost whatever. This 
plan would apply only where the operator 
undertook the opening up and construc- 
tion of streets on his own account. In 
case streets are opened and improved by 
the city, and lands contained therein con- 
demned for street purposes, these parks 
could be included in the same condemna- 
tion proceedings, and their cost assessed 
on the abutting property; so the city 
would be in exactly the same position 
with regard to the acquisition of parks, 
as it now is with regard to the acquisi- 
tion of streets. 

In the districts outside the city limits, 
which in course of time will become a 
part of the city or suburban cities in 
themselves, the appeal must be made to 
the business instincts of the real estate 
man, and I am confident that the sacrifice 
which he would make in setting aside a 
small percentage of his land for park 
purposes is only apparent and not real. 
Where the lay of the land lends itself to 
such treatment, it is often advisable to 
set aside land for this purpose on the 
edges, or in low spots of the sub-division, 
rather than from the central or high- 
priced portions. In this way there may 
be practically no sacrifice, as the land may 
be valueless for construction purposes. 
The need for parks coming only with a 
dense population, the dirt from cellars 
would fill up the low land long before it 
would be needed. 

These small parks should not ordinari- 
ly contain over a few acres, and my 
general theory is that five per cent of 
the total land area is ample if properly 
distributed ; a park of two acres to every 
forty acres of land, would give a piece 
of playground 200 by 400 feet, and go 
far toward supplying the neighborhood 
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requirements for many years to come. 
If these parks are deeded to the city in 
the dedication of streets, the convey- 
ance may contain a provision that in case 
they are ever used for any other purpose 
than park or playground, they shall re- 
vert to the heirs and assigns of the 
grantor. This would offset a certain 
tendency to utilize such ground, when 
once in the city’s possession, for sites of 
public buildings. 

It may seem to one cutting up a tract 
of land more or less remote from a 
center of population, that a long time 
must elapse before such ground would 
be used. As far as the developer can 
look ahead, there will be ample vacant 
space for children to play upon; but if 
he is made to see that the problem is 
not what will happen in this one genera- 
tion, but in the many generations to 
come, he will understand the gravity of 
the situation. 

If the obligation one owes society can 
be liquidated without serious inroads on 
the prospective profits of the landowner, 
educative methods will accomplish sat- 
isfactory results, but not quickly; if, 
however, it can be shown that money can 
be made by this policy, it will be adopted 
without resistance. The cost of land tak- 
ings by condemnation proceedings is so 
expensive in built-up parts of the city, 
that great economic purposes can be 
served by intelligently anticipating such 
requirements. It would be worth while 
to supplement this experience by actual 
investigation of successful suburban de- 
velopments and of relative prices in the 
neighborhoods of small parks. 

It is a pleasure to present this short 
record of experience as a lesson learned 
by one actuallv engaged in the business 
of cutting up and developing property, 
who has had to fit his generous instincts, 
in whatever degree he had them, to the 
cold obligation of showing a final balance 
on the right side of the ledger. 


ADOBE HUTS, 


EL PASO, TEXAS. 


WHERE OVERCROWDING AND THE OPEN 
PRAIRIE RUB ELBOWS 


B. ROSING 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ST. PAUL ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION 


In traveling through the Southwest 
one is impressed with the vastness of 
space, the possibilities of so great a 
country. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
acres stretch out, uninhabited and ap- 
parently unsought, yet here in the very 
midst of unlimited elbow room there is 
a degree of overcrowding about the 
larger cities which has created serious 
housing problems. 

Some of the controlling elements here 
are not found in eastern cities, for in- 
stance, the lack of building material. 
In the early days lumber was expensive 
and at times even unobtainable so that 
the settlers used adobe blocks. These 
were far less adaptable for building pur- 
poses and as one result houses were made 
small and with few openings. The use 
of adobe blocks persists to this day and 
a lack of proper supervision sfill permits 
the old, unsanitary mode of living which 
seems inseparable from a dark hut. 

Some of the towns have grown very 
rapidly and the resulting demand for 
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houses has raised rents. Those who are 
poor and those who have many children 
move into these old adobe shacks, some- 
times several families together, while 
others have to seek out an unoccupied 
spot and patch together shacks of any 
haphazard material they can find. 

In the city of El Paso, Tex., Mexi- 
cans form about fifty-five per cent of 
the population, estimated at from 45,000 
to 50,000 inhabitants. Their homes oc- 
cupy a stretch along the Rio Grande river 
about a mile wide and a mile and a half 
long. The whole patch is a clutter of 
huts, built of various materials, of many 
sizes and shapes and practically all of 
them unsanitary.. The predominating 
material is adobe, a mixture of dirt with 
straw and water moulded in a primitive 
wooden frame and baked in the hot 
southern sun. In one large plant manu- 
facturing adobe brick, stable refuse was 
used frequently instead of straw, as it 
cost less. 

None of the adobe huts is more than 
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DISCARDED DRY GOODS BOXES AS HOMES. 


one story in height and the average size 
is ten by twelve feet, or possibly twelve 
by sixteen. The houses are customarily 
built in rows and are, in fact, not houses 
at all, but rows of from eight to twelve 
rooms, each with a door, in the better 
class with a window as well, the whole 
row running back from the street to 


the alley. The average cost of construc- 
tion is thirty-five to fifty dollars for each 
room and the rent is from three to four 
dollars a month. None contains running 
water or toilet facilities of any sort. The 
entire water supply for each row is usu- 
ally from one faucet at the alley en- 
trance. The space between two rows of 
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rooms is often no more than eight feet 
which, with the scarcity of windows, 
practically shuts off all ventilation. 

Going one step lower, we come to the 
houses which are nothing more than dis- 
carded drygoods boxes patched up with 
tin from old powder kegs, and occasion- 
ally plastered here and there with mud 
from the adobe yard. They usually are 
located on land rented by the Mexican 
builders and consequently they are nearly 
always of irregular shape, the motley 
material being moulded to the particu- 
lar space between the adjoining shacks. 
As a rule the dirt floor is below ground, 
sometimes as much as eighteen or twenty 
inches, a result of constant sweeping and 
scraping which lowers the floor the exact 
distance which it raises the alley in front. 
The straw for bedding is spread on the 
ground. 

More primitive still is another class 
known as the dug-out,.but this is so lim- 
ited in number and so nearly like the 
last described class, that details of it may 
be omitted. 

In a very large majority of cases a 
Mexican family occupies only one room, 
even when there are five or six children, 
with the lowering of moral standards 
which such crowding always brings. 
Lack of sanitary facilities leads to very 
bad health conditions in this part of the 
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Texas women have recently been develop- 
ing several lines of social effort according 
to reports in the Club Woman’s Argosy, 
which is printed in Dallas and serves the 
women’s clubs of the state. -Five kinder- 
gartens in the Fort Worth public schools 
have recently been established by the Fort 
Worth Kindergarten and Social Settlement 
Association. This association began its 
work ten years ago by establishing a kinder- 
garten training school and opening four 
free kindergartens in the hope—now real- 
ized—of eventually making kindergartens a 
part of the public school system. A year 
ago the association opened the first settle- 
ment house in Fort Worth, called the 
Neighborhood House, at 1900 Crump street. 
With Mrs. Margaret Grabill as head resi- 
dent the work has grown steadily, and now 
includes sewing and cooking classes; a 
Housekeepers’ Club for girls; boys’ clubs; 
a penny savings bank; a branch of the pub- 
lic library; an interesting beginners’ class 
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city, tuberculosis in particular seeming 
to be very much on the increase because 
of crowding and utter lack of ventilation. 
The irregular collection of garbage and 
the very general custom of throwing 
refuse of all kinds into the alleys and 
vacant lots, with the lack of a pavement 
or even a sidewalk so that the slightest 
gust of wind raises a great cloud of dust 
from the refuse, are other factors in a 
sanitary sum total which could scarcely 
be worse. 

Lack of building regulation of any 
sort has permitted the Mexicans to put 
up their shacks not only on all street 
fronts and alleys, but in interior yards 
which are gradually filling up. Instances 
are on record of yards covering a space 
of two or three lots in the rear of store 
buildings, which have been almost en- 
tirely built up with dwelling shacks. The 
inhabitants of such a collection of shacks 
usually are served by one and in some 
cases two outdoor privies. Contrasted 
with this are nearby vacant lots quite 
unused because of the high rents asked 
for them. Curiously enough some of the 
worst crowding is due to the generosity 
of Mexican landowners who permit the 
poorer of their countrymen, and especial- 
ly widows with children, to put up shacks 
without exacting any ground rent. 
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in construction work carried on with only 
cardboard, scissors, pencils and rulers as 
apparatus; brass and copper work; story 
hour, playground, day nursery, piano les- 
sons and shower baths. 

In Waco every public school now has its 
mothers’ club as a result of a movement 
which was started in 1902. Through their 
efforts music has been introduced. Several 
schools bought their own pianos and hired 
their own music teachers until the school 
board acknowledged their pluck and deter- 
mination by furnishing a teacher. Sanitary 
drinking fountains and appropriate busts 
and pictures have found a place in the 
schools through these same aggressive clubs. 
In the last five years one club has spent 
$1,150, another $500, another $700. 

* * * 


The Bureau of Municipal Research in New 
York city has indexed the last report of 
the superintendent of schools in order to 
point out the abundance of “good stories” 
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that newspaper men may obtain from school 
superintendents and teachers, and perhaps 
induce more co-operation between school 
people and editors. The report says that 


“to continue the education of 178 groups: 


of adults, New York’s Board of Education 
spends about $134,000 a year on popular 
evening lectures. No annual bill is paid 
more willingly by that city’s taxpayers. A 
similar amount spent in the course of five 
‘years in publishing ‘live news’: about Amer- 
ica’s schools, such as this index calls for, 
would revolutionize school finance and 
school administration in every section of 
the country. Such an investment would pay 
enormous direct dividends too.” 

In the index “many topics having the 
merit of perennial or special novelty, and 
‘others which at this particular time are 
not sufficiently understood by the general 
public, are put in black-face type. For ex- 
ample: Aid in studies after school hours; 
use of metronome for speed in teaching 
business arithmetic; fee to improve evening 
school attendance; baths not in operation; 
good citizenship clubs; teachers doing cleri- 
eal work; folk dancing; girls’ athletic 
-league; prevalence of nervous diseases; 
Brooklyn students’ drawings on exhibit in 
London; evening courses in architecture; 
the Russell Sage Foundation’s work for 
“backward children; how the newsboy law 
works; co-operation with trade unions. The 
recommendations listed number 130, and are 
indexed to 176 places. 

The accompanying cut from the report 
gives an idea of the opportunities for good 
“school stories.” 


A SUGGESTION FOR A “STORY.” 
* * # 


The 1908 list of 250 publications selected 
by the New York State Library from the 
books of the year as best suited to a small 
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public library include only nine under the 
heading “Education.” One of these nine is 
Medical Inspection of Schoolst by Gulick 
and Ayres which is the first of several re- 
ports of the Russell Sage Foundation’s Com- 
mittee on Backward Children. The book 
has run through two editions and a third 
has just come from the press. 


* «°° & 


The Churchman of recent date tells 
about the Social Service Board of the arch- 
deaconry of New York. A program of work 
under four heads has been established. Each 
parish is to take charge of the social work 
in its own neighborhood or to provide work- 
ers for neglected neighborhoods. Each parish 
is also asked to furnish men and women will- 
ing to be captains of social service in such 
a district as may be assigned to them, a 
block, two blocks, or part of a block, to as- 
certain what agencies for uplift or for evil 
there may be in their district; to become fa- 
miliar with the conditions of tenements both 
in regard to their sanitary and their social 
conditions; to keep watch over moving-pic- 
ture shows; to keep in touch with conditions 
of employment in shops and factories and to 
endeavor to make provision, if practicable, 
for occasional noon-day services; to study 
the saloons of the district and the like. 
Answers should be sent to Augustus M. 
Hand, Esq., 49 Wall street, the secretary of 
the board.” 


s * & 


The Delineator child rescue campaign has 
passed its second birthday; and unlike so 
many magazine ventures of the kind that 
start life so auspiciously, it continues to 
prosper. The magazine has advocated the 
family home and urged the cottage plan in- 
stitution for the temporary care of children. 
A reprint recently issued by The Delineator 
says that “a thousand children have been 
placed in excellent homes through the in- 
fluence of this campaign, and many institu- 
tions have modified their methods. Thous- 
ands of men and women have enrolled as 
members of the National Child-Rescue 
League and are effectively working in the 
interest of dependent children.” 

Editorially The Delineator says: 

“This magazine from its own experience 
is deeply impressed with the opportunity 
open to such publications as The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Good Housekeeping, and all similar | 
publications which have a circulation essen- 
tially in the family home. The Delineator 
does not seek any credit or honor in connec- 
tion with its child-rescue campaign, but 
most respectfully and earnestly urges other 
magazines to take up this problem, which 
surely concerns every ‘large-minded’ modern 
publication.” 

1Medical Inspection of Schools. By Luther H. 
Gulick, M. D, and Leonard P. Ayres. Pp. 276. By 
mail of THE SURVEY, 105 East 22nd street, New York; 
or 158 Adams street, Chicago postpaid, $1. 
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The People’s Institute Bulletin, New York 
city, a folder formerly published by the 
People’s Institute, has taken a more preten- 
tious form and changed its name to The 
Civic Journal, an eight page weekly publi- 
cation with John Collier as editor. It an- 
nounces an ambitious program and has 
started right in to “hitch local civic facts 
up with the human toad they are designed to 
pull.” In the first number these plans are 
announced for discussion: “Certain local 
public questions will be exhaustively treated. 
Among these will be the problem of honest 
and representative elections; the transit 
and public service problem; the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, with an appre 
ciation for the almost superhuman difficul- 
ties under which that body must labor; the 
police and the lower courts; various sub- 
merged aspects of the immigration question 
as locally viewed; an analysis, sympathetic 
rather than critical, and in picturesque 
terms, of the operation and meaning of polit- 
ical machines. With especial justice, The 
Civic Journal may claim to be an organ of 
the civic education movement among young 
men and women. This movement, though 
not anti-political, is extra-political, and The 
Civic Journal will unstintingly serve it both 
by inspiration and by information. During 
the legislative session, a legislative bulletin 
will be printed as part of the journal. An 
intermittent bulletin of aldermanic proceed- 
ings will be included. Throughout the 
point of departure will be not from abstract 
principles, but from current events.” 

The price of the journal is one dollar a 


year. Pag ve ahs 


“The eleven men on Yale’s football team 
lost a total of 113 pounds during the hour’s 
game with Princeton.’”—Newspaper dispatch, 
November 15. “Thirty tuberculous boys and 
girls made a net gain of 115 pounds through 
a month’s work of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute last summer.”—Report on the first 
outdoor school for tuberculous children in 
Chicago. 

The first statement has caused consider- 
able newspaper comment, but the loss in 
weight of the Yale eleven in an hour’s work 
is not a whit more surprising than the gain 
made in a month by the Chicago children. 
The foreword in the Chicago report says 
that the experiment “justifies itself not only 
because of the beneficial results to the chil- 
dren themselves, but also as a demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of this method of 
handling an important problem connected 
with our city school life. 

“Dr. William A. Evans, Chicago’s health 
commissioner, recently made the remark be- 
fore a group of specialists that. the sanitary 
engineer has already earned his right to 
a post of honor alongside of the civil en- 
gineer, the mechanical engineer, and the 
numerous other engineering professions; 
but that the ventilating engineer has thus 
far utterly failed to make good. As a 
proof of this statement let the reader re- 
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WEIGHING UP THE GAIN. 


call the numerous shops, factories, office 
and public buildings that come under his 
acquaintance, and consider the small num- 
ber of ventilating systems which really 
ventilate. 

“However unfortunate a bearing this fact 
may have on the physical welfare of the 
thousands who work, of how much greater 
significance is it as a retarding factor im 
the physical well-being of those other thous- 
ands who go to school. For in matters 
of ventilation the modern school room is 
often justly and severely criticized. When 
the time comes that our boys and girls no 
longer have to sit penned up in a dry, dusty 
room, filled with vitiated air, breathing all 
.-e foulness that comes from three score 
pairs of lungs and as many throats, we shall 
have good cause for rejoicing. In the mean- 
time what of the charges that are tem- 
porarily plaged in our keeping. If the situ- 
ation gives us cause for alarm for the physi- 
cally normal boy and girl, what of the 
physically subnormal youngster, the victim 
of malnutrition, predisposed to tuberculosis 
and other debilitating diseases?” — 


* * * 


The Smoke Nuisance in Europe and Amer- 
ica, Its Menace and Its Cure, which was re- 
viewed in Charles Mulford Robinson’s Civie 
Improvement Department for August 21, is 
offered free to all interested, by the author 
and publisher, Z. A. Willard, 70 Kilby street, 
Boston. The results of burning soft coal in 
American cities is generally referred to as 
the “smoke nuisance.” The inadequacy of 
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the term is strikingly brought out by Mr. 
Willard, who points out what a menace to 
health and injury to property coal smoke 
really is. His proposed remedies are sane 
and interesting. The pamphlet shows what 
has been done in the matter by governments, 
health organizations and scientists in Ger- 
many, France and England as well as 
America. 
y * * * 


“Old age pensions have come to stay,” 
Says the Springfield Republican, “even if 
they break the bank of England.’ For the 
first nine months of 1909, pensions were 
granted to 682,768 persons in the United King- 
dom, an excess of 112,768 over the estimate. 
The Republican believes that “it is the ten- 
dency of modern civilization to prolong hu- 
man life, and it follows that the number 
over sixty or seventy years of age will 
steadily increase. The old age pension itself 
will tend to promote longevity among the 
poor by reducing suicide and making people 
more tolerant of the claims of their aged 
parents or relatives to kind treatment. The 
sum of $32,500,000' had been estimated as 
the first year’s expenditure in this direc- 
tion, but $30,000,000 of it had been spent 
at the end of September, insuring a deficit 
for the year. Notwithstanding this show- 
ing, the opposition party refrains from criti- 
izing the pension system, and even bitterly 
resents liberal assertions that the aged poor 
tnight lose their pensions if the conserva- 
tives came into power.” 

Co * * 


Considerable newspaper attention has been 
‘given to a recent report of George McLaugh- 
‘lin, secretary of the Commission on Prisons 
‘6f New York state. Mr. McLaughlin, re- 
ferring to the prisoners detained at Ludlow 
‘Street Jail, New York city, states that seven 
‘were committed as debtors on body execu- 
‘tion or order of court to pay a definite 
amount of money. ‘The prisoners commit- 
‘ied to pay a definite sum are discharged 
after three months’ imprisonment, where 
ithe amount is $500 or less; and after 
six months where the amount is over 


1$500. “Imprisonment on a wage earner’s 
‘execution is imprisonment for a _ debt 
of contract, pure and simple. It is 


imprisonment of a man who is unable 
to pay a debt which he owes to a servant 
or other employe, although he is not charged 
with any tort or misconduct. It is a relic 
of the old barbarous practice of imprisoning 
people for debt. It does not affect well-to-do 
people. It falls principally on the men with 


small income.” 
* * * 


The Pittsburgh Leader is lending a strong 
hand to organized charity in that city by 
printing a series of brief articles on Efficient 
‘Charity, written by Charles F. Weller, secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities, who esti- 
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mates that about $2,000,000 is spent yearly 
in the charitable work of Pittsburgh. This 
expenditure has been made “with (1) no 
central office, (2) no exclusive conferences 
of the workers, (3) no clearing house, (4) 
no systematic ‘pooling’ of the information 
and resources of agencies working even on 
the same case, (5) no general means of 
setting and steadily raising the standards 
of service, (6) no way of making sure that 
each distressed family shall receive ade 
quate, co-operative treatment from the vari- 
ous charitable sources appropriate to its 
needs. 

“To supply these six essentials is the pur- 
pose of the Associated Charities. The lack 
of them, when understood, cannot long be 
tolerated by the practical people who have 
made Pittsburgh famous for the organiza- 
tion and efficiency of its important enter- 
prisés.” 

* * * 

The eighth in the new series of leaflets 
issued by the National Municipal League 
has appeared. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
the league’s secretary, outlines what the or- 
ganization has done in assisting charter re- 
form. He says that within two years the 
municipal league has received requests for 
such help from 135 cities—north Atlantic, 
26; south Atlantic, 18; northern central, 
43; southern central, 26, and western 25. 
The league’s municipal program, he points 
out, has been of practical help in the re- 
construction of state constitutions as well 
as of city charters. The league is always 
ready to furnish full information in regard 
to its many lines of thorough investigation 
and carefully considered constructive work, 
achieved or in process of achievement. 

No. 7 of the league leaflets is a reprint of 


' the address of H. D. W. English, president 


of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, de- 
livered before the 1908 meeting of the Na- 
tioned Municipal League. Mr. English’s 
statement that “a city to be great commer- 
cially must be great civicly” puts in inter- 
esting and readable form the new idea of 
the responsibility of business bodies in im- 
proving civic conditions. 

Further information regarding these 
leaflets may be obtained from the National 
Municipal League, 703 North American 
Building, Philadelphia. 


* * & 


The Springfield Republican says that “San 
Francisco is now called by. Surgeon-General 
Wyman ‘the most sanitary city in the United 
States.’ It has the plague to thank for 
that. One of these days the world will 
realize that consumption and typhoid are 
plagues no less to be dreaded, and equally 
amenable to hygienic reform. A disease is 
more appalling when it slays suddenly, but 
the more insidious diseases are in the long 
run a severer drain.” 
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Ohristmas Sale for Benefit of New York City 
Homes. —There will be a sale of articles 
suitable for Christmas gifts in Room 610 of 
the United Charities Building on Saturday, 
December 11, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. These 
articles are made by the crippled, blind and 
infirm inmates of the city homes, under the 
tuition of the New York City Visiting Com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid. Associa- 
tion. t 

Among the articles for sale will be work 
baskets, scrap baskets, rag rugs, hammered 
brass work, hobby horses, weather vanes, 
jig saw puzzles, footstools, individual hat 
stands, dusters, aprons, shawls, etc. 

The proceeds of the sale will be sent to 
the old people in time for Christmas. 

On December 16, from 2 to 6 p.m. there will 
be a similar sale at the house of Mrs. Jesse 
T. Duryea, 282 Park Place, Brooklyn. 


OUNG woman, two years’ training course in re- 
ligious and philanthropic work, with special hos- 
pital training, five years in institutional church 
work, including superintendency of day nursery, is 

open for engagement. Address MIss M. L. READ, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FOR SALE 


A Multigraph Machine in excellent condition at a 
reasonable price. 
Address THE SURVEY Office. 
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BEGIN JANUARY 4TH 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Announces for Its Winter Term Special Courses on 


Relief: Its Principles and Methods 


44 lectures by Mrs. John M. Glenn, Miss Mary Richmond, Sherman C. Kings- 


Settlements and Institutions 


Jane Addams, Alex. Johnson, Grace Abbott—22 lectures. 


Profs. Winslow, Heinemann, from University of Chicago Faculty; Mr. Ball, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector of Chicago—22 lectures. 


A NORMAL COURSE, with Demonstrations at Chicago Playground 
29 lectures by Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Lecturer at Harvard and Columbia Uni- 


versities, ex-Secretary Playground Association of America, Director Playgrounds 
of New York City and Washington, D. C. 


Address Executive Secretary for Enrollment 


No. 439s, 158 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BlanK or Circular 


ANewChristmas Stamp 


The National Association for the Prevention of 
Mendicancy and Charitable Imposture announces 
the sale of Christmas Stamps like the above. 

Stamps are printed in assorted colors. The 
prices are the same as the Red Cross Stamps— 
one cent each. 

For 25 cents you can get 30 stamps, posipaid. 

The objects of the Association are briefly :— 
To repress knavish imposture ; to aid and strength- 
en the physically crippled or psychically sick who 
may be in a way to become mendicants and im- 
postors, or have already become such. 


WRITE TO 


JAMES FORBES, Secretary, 
26 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK. 


December 11, 1909. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY: THE. EDITOR 


IS OUR SOCIAL IDEAL BOURGEOIS ? 


The communication from Christopher Easton in this number will repay 
thoughtful reading. Let us consider his protest. We cannot of course accept 
our correspondent’s caricature of our ideal, as a “corn-fed philosophy,” as “a 
picture of a well-fed and well-housed, efficient and orderly people,” as “not 
something concerned with the function and future of society,” but as a “problem 
of making laggards or their children” into “hard working citizens,” as. requiring 
that social workers shall take a place assigned them in a scheme “wholly arranged 
and controlled by others,” and “to play into the hands of captains of industry,” 
as an ideal, finally, which is derived from walking and talking with “merchants, 
magnates, and money-changers.” 

Surely we have labored in vain if anyone who is not “suffering from over- 
wrought nerves and intoxicated imagination” believes this to be the ideal which 
we would have social workers accept. Surely we are not mistaken in thinking 
that we have stood shoulder to shoulder with those who have fought against 
and not for an “industrial ideal of society.” Surely the task of “socializing the 
unsocial mass” has fired our imagination also. Surely we also have sought to 
harmonize “the doctrine of the intrinsic worth of the individual with the com- 
panion truth of the great religious teachers that the highest expression of human 
life is not individual but social.” i 

No, we have not misjudged the temper and temperament of social workers 
in this respect and we cannot ‘take without vigorous protest the place assigned 
to us by our correspondent. But we can and do pay him the tribute of our 
sincere appreciation and respect for his clear and eloquent insistence on the right 
of the social worker to his philosophy, and for his emphatic rejection, regardless 
of consequences, of the low ideal which he mistakenly reads into our statement 
of the normal as the ideal. 

We were attempting to formulate not a religious or an ethical ideal, but 
a distinctively social ideal. We were attempting to put in the most general 
terms the ideal of social workers as such, to find a statement which would at 
the same time reconcile the various specific tasks of those who are engaged in 
remedial and in preventive undertakings, in legislation, in public administration, 
and in voluntary social movements; and, although admittedly tentative and 
unsatisfactory, the best formulation which we could suggest for this compre- 
hensive ideal of social workers was that we were all attempting to enable men, 
women, and children to realize in their lives the normal standards of living of 
their time. Apparently Mr. Easton interprets this to mean enough of food, 
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clothing and shelter, enough of contentment and orderliness and capacity for 
hard work, to satisfy the industrial needs of employers. We do not so inter- 
pret the standards of life of our generation. Those standards, which we hold 
it to be the ideal of social work to attain, imply “the right of the humblest human 
being to the resources and liberty needful for living a complete and unfearing 
life.” They comprehend social justice and that kind of liberty which is not an 
abstract political fiction but a rich reality, including opportunity in its content, 
and having as its natural corollary the doctrine of personal responsibility for the 
use made of liberty and opportunity. The normal standards of our time reject 
child labor and overwork and infectious disease, excessive congestion of popu- 
lation, and every other form of commercial exploitation either of consumers 
or of employes. These negative aspects of our standards give us for the most 
part our current program of work, but beyond these lie positive tasks and glori- 
ous expectations still comprised within the modest working formulation of our 
present ideal. 

We knew and said that this ideal would not satisfy the fervent utopian. 
We rejoice that there are choice spirits whom no statement that we can make 
will satisfy. We feared that it might not satisfy on the other hand some of the 
merchants and magnates for whom the successful working out of this program 
will mean financial sacrifices and serious changes in methods of carrying on 
industry and business. In this we have thus far been happily disappointed. 
We believe that Mr. Easton is wholly and fundamentally in error in his estimate . 
of the attitude of the man on the street towards social justice. We do not share 
Mr. Easton’s feeling of superiority to the business man. We do not sympathize 
with his view that the Christian church made a mistake in removing the ban 
against him. His “spiritual blindness” and “intellectual narrowness’? have not 
been so apparent to us. The business man has appeared to us on the whole to be 
neither more nor less subject to these human frailties than miners, missionaries, 
mattress-makers and social workers. 

And so we do not tell our fellow workers that the bourgeois ideal of life 
is all right, or that social workers who share the lofty spiritual conceptions 
expressed in the positive paragraphs of Mr. Easton’s communication are neu- 
rotic and abnormal. We tell them rather that these higher spiritual conceptions 
may be stated in such a way as to appeal to business men and that there are 
many whom we have mistakenly assumed to be opposed to progress who are 
more than ready to disassociate themselves completely from every form of 
exploitation and from every business method which can clearly be shown to be 
socially injurious. We may indeed be mistaken in this view, and if it really 
appears that big business or little business is essentially anti-social, and inseparably 
connected with the iniquities and hardships which it is the main purpose of this 
journal to investigate and expose and eradicate, then we shall of course have no 
choice but to take our stand with the interests of humanity and to join in a war 
of extermination against the anti-social interests. We shall need better and 
very different evidence, however, of the natural depravity and utter corruption 
of business men than has thus far been given us, before we consent to withhold 
from them full social recognition or put them under the ban of the social church. 
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Two strikes now in progress are of 
peculiar interest because of the issues at 
stake—one a case of. gratitude for ex- 
tensive welfare work souring to hatred 
over a wage dispute, the other of thirty 
thousand unorganized girls stiffening 
suddenly into a drilled and orderly body 
to fight for a living wage. 

At Ludlow, Mass., there was the not 
unusual complication of a corporation 
which is both employer and landlord, 
evicting its workmen from company 
houses as one move in a general contro- 
versy over wages, which had a small be- 
ginning among its unskilled and poorest 
paid employes. But beyond this the strike 
involves the whole community life be- 
cause the company owns not only mills 
and houses, but churches and school and 
club as well. Ludlow was a “model” 
town, but the very excellence and com- 
pleteness of its welfare work have embit- 
tered the conflict. They want not only 
higher wages, the strikers say, but more 


independence of bosses who control the 


hours of rest and recreation and wor- 
ship besides the hours of toil. The 
manufacturers at Ludlow, and many 
others who are attempting “model” com- 
pany villages, have yet to work out their 
good intentions in terms of administra- 
tion which will not make the recipients 
dislike and often hate the givers, as Mr. 
Harrison points out. 

The strike of the girl shirtwaist 
makers started as a protest against ir- 
regular employment and an archaic sys- 
tem of petty middlemen with infinite op- 
portunities for “sweating” unorganized 
womankind in the position they occu- 
pied between the manufacturer and the 
workers who made his goods. But the 
employment of thugs who have beaten 
and insulted the girls while the police 
deliberately looked the other way, and 
the hostile attitude of city magistrates 
have made an ugly situation. The women 
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have had to meet all the usual devices 
for breaking a men’s strike, and in addi- 
tion to suffer physical attacks at the 
hands of men. Tue Survey has a 
signed statement of the experiences of 
an educated young woman while on 
peaceful and perfectly legal picket duty 
with the striking girls. A bully took 
this woman by the shoulders, threw her 
into the gutter, and called her “liar” 
and vile names. A_ policeman who 
saw the assault refused to arrest the 
man, even when the young woman and 
two witnesses offered to sign a com- 
plaint. The case is one of many. Miss 
Leupp points out that the strike has 
brought women from many homes into 
fellowship. With the ‘strikers, who 
speak some English but more Yiddish 
and Italian, there have stood as enthusi- 
astic friends the trained American 
trades unionists and social workers of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, the 
society women of the suffrage organiza- 
tions and college girls from the settle- 
ments. 

The position of the manufacturers has 


- been publicly stated by Eugene Solomon 


in a letter in behalf of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. He contends that the 
shops of the members of the association 
“are conducted under the best sanitary 
conditions ; that employes receive excep- 
tionally good wages and work only a 
reasonable number of hours a day, aggre- 
gating generally from fifty-two to fifty- 
four hours a week and only in a few 
instances fifty-six hours; that the striking 
employes presented no grievance, but 
went out by the direction of union lead- 
ers or delegates whose sole purpose ap- 
parently was to compel manufacturers to 
‘unionize’ their shop. The manufactur- 
ers are willing to arbitrate any question 
except that of the closed shop. This, 
Mr. Solomon states, they are unalterably 
opposed to because it “means that em- 
ployers shall bind themselves to employ 
none but members in good standing of 
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the particular union; shall discharge em- 
ployes regardless of their merits who may 
not choose to join or continue with the 
union; shall permit union delegates to 
visit their shops whenever the delegates 
see fit to do so; and shall permit the 
union to have a voice in fixing wages and 
other terms of employment.” This, he 
holds, “would destroy the liberty both 
of employer and employe and subject 
them to the orders and control of irre- 
sponsible organizations and leaders.” 
The Texas prison system has suffered 
from a number of defects in administra- 
tion as well as from the fundamental er- 
ror, thrashed out at great cost in many 
states and only a year ago in Alabama, 
that a convict is an asset rather than a 
liability, a man who can earn money for 
the state while he is expiating his crimes 
rather than a man to whom the state 
owes teaching of discipline and a trade. 
The improvements which may be expect- 
ed to follow the report of the legislative 
investigating committee next month will 
be-due in no small part to the intelligent 
work of Texas: newspaper men. Mr. 
Finty, who tells of the campaign of pub- 
licity on another page, not only inspected 
prisons and camps, but found a basis of 
comparison for his articles by visiting 
the penitentiaries of other states and at- 
tending the Prison Congress at Seattle. 
Because of climatic and other reasons, 
very little attention has been paid to 
housing conditions in southern cities. 
The report of the Tenement House Com- 
mission of Louisville, therefore, is of 
particular significance as it paves the 
way for a study of ‘housing conditions 
fully as serious as those in middle west- 
ern cities of similar size. More than 
this, however, the report is significant 
because of its very thorough preparation 
and because of the careful work done 
in drafting a practical city ordinance 
to meet the conditions disclosed. The 
results accomplished thus far have been 
‘due largely to Mrs. Gray, the writer of 
the review in this issue, and to W. W. 
Davies, chairman of the commission. 
Cleveland has been making some very 
courageous experiments in charitable 
financiering to which it now adds a new 
central registration scheme for charities. 
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It is necessary to bear in mind that the 
most successful registration bureaus 
now being maintained are not only sup- 
ported but controlled by charity organi- 
zation societies. The history of this 
new one, paid for by the Cleveland As-_ 
sociated Charities and controlled by a 
separate body, will be followed. with the 
greatest interest from the beginnings de- 
scribed by Mr. Jackson in this issue. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S 
FIRST MESSAGE 


Although foreign relations ‘“‘are very 
generally satisfactory,” they occupy 
more than one-third of President Taft’s 
first message. Economy in administra- 
tion is strongly urged, including a revis- 
ion of the postal law looking toward wip- 
ing out the deficit of the post office de- 
partment. The president advocates 
measures to lessen the law’s delays, 
which are “archaic and barbarous,” and 
he would forbid the issuing of injunc- 
tions without previous notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard except when such de- 
lay would cause irreparable injury, and 
he would have such injunctions expire 
in seven days. He urges postal savings 
banks paying such low rates of interest 
that they would not prove competitors of 
other banks, and without waiting for the 
report of the Monetary Commission a 
year hence; a Bureau of Public Health 
so organized as not to duplicate the work 
of existing state and municipal bureaus; 
legislation to suppress the white slave 
traffic; and a remodeling of the District 
of Columbia jail, “the conditions of 
which are still antiquated and unsani- 
tary.” Nothing is said of the children’s 
bureau. Amendments to inter-state leg- 
islation and conservation of national re- 
sources are reserved for later special 
messages. 


FIRST REPORT MADE ON 
WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


On the heels of the message came a 
preliminary report by the Immigration 
Commission on the white slave traffic, 
into which it has made extensive inquiry 
for two years. The white slave traffic is 
carried on by dive-keepers and procur- 
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ers who work together to a certain de- 
gree but not, the commission holds, to 
such an extent as to warrant belief in 
the great “vice trust” discovered by re- 
cent magazine writers. 
en form only “a small percentage,” but 
procurers are on the watch everywhere 
to decoy unattended immigrant girls, 
and girls who live here, into disreputable 
houses where they are held against their 
will. The traffic, as the commission 
found it, consists chiefly of the importa- 
tion of women who had become immoral 
before they left their own countries. 
They often travel second class on the 
steamers and are booked through to pre- 
tended relatives. 

The commission urges Congress to 
place special agents abroad and on 
steamers, and special matrons at all ports 
of entry; full names and other informa- 
tion of all women landing, right for in- 
spectors to hold any woman and investi- 
gate her destination and family, more 
stringent state laws regarding prostitu- 
tion, and the imposing of heavy pen- 
alties for transporting persons from one 
state to another for purposes of prosti- 
tution. 

Besides collecting evidence, the com- 
mission has conducted a large number 
of successful prosecutions. United States 
Attorney Sims at Chicago, one of the 
leaders in the fight against white slavery, 
bears witness that the work of the com- 
mission has already decreased the value 
of disreputable resorts in Chicago fifty 
per cent. 

The House refused to print the re- 
port, already well edited, but the Senate 
will issue it as a public document. 


FOR CHILDREN 
OF PITTSBURGH 


The State Industrial School at Mor- 
ganza, which serves all of western Penn- 
sylvania in the care and training of ju- 
venile delinquents, has not room enough 
to meet all demands made upon it, and 
as a result Pittsburgh has been obliged 
to establish a local institution for the 
care of a portion of its delinquent chil- 
dren. In this it follows the example of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
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Louisville and New Orleans. <A bill © 
drawn by the Civic Club of Allegheny 
county and passed by the last Legisla- 
ture, authorized the establishment of a 
training school, for delinquent children 
under a board of directors appointed by 
the judges. The efficient board which 
was appointed with the Rev. H. M. 
Little as chairman, immediately under- 
took a study of juvenile reformatories, 
visiting the new Cleveland school at Hud- 
son, O.; the New York Industrial Farm 
School at Industry, the Morganza School, 
the Children’s Village at Chauncey, 
N. Y., and the Lyman School for Boys 
at Westboro, Mass. Among other means 
of study and of arousing interest was a 
mass meeting under the auspices of the 
Civic Club, which was addressed by Hast- 
ings H. Hart of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion on The Body and Spirit of the 
Juvenile Reformatory. The directors are 
now negotiating for a farm of five hun- 
dred acres on which a cottage institution 
will be established, each cottage holding 
probably from sixteen to twenty boys. 

Another Pittsburgh movement in be- 
half of children is that of the Allegheny 
County Medical Society to establish a 
clinic for the study of abnormal and sub- 
normal children. At a recent meeting 
the physicians of Pittsburgh evinced a 
keen interest in the plan and decided to 
take it up definitely at their next meeting. 
Addresses were made by Dr. William 
Healey of Chicago, Dr. Henry H. God- 
dard of Vineland, N. J., and Allen T. 
Burns, secretary of the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission. 


GERMANY AND AMERICA 
SWAP CITY PLAN IDEAS 


There is poetic justice in the return 
which America has made to Germany in 
the field of city planning. For years we 
have drawn heavily on German experi- 
ence and method in multiplying factors 
of municipal utility and beauty; now 
Germany takes over bodily from us the 
civic exhibition. Next May and June 
Berlin will hold a city planning exhibi- 
tion patterned on the one held in New 
York last May, under the direction of 
Werner Hegemann, who has spent some 
time in America as a student of civic 
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and industrial conditions. As secretary 
of the city planning department of the 
1915-Boston exhibition, Dr. Hegemann 
had experience of a very practical char- 
acter. He is the author of a compre- 
hensive article on the New York show 
in der Staedterbau, a German magazine 
entirely devoted to city planning. 

The Berlin exhibition will be in charge 
of a committee of the leading German 
authorities on city planning, with a gov- 
ernment guarantee fund. The Royal 
Polytechnicum has been secured, but 
the available space is comparatively lim- 
ited so that the exhibit will take on an 
interesting character in excluding all but 
the best achievements of all countries in 
city planning. 

The local part should have an impor- 
tant bearing on the “Greater Berlin” 
plans, including the capital and 100 neigh- 
boring cities, towns and villages, which 
were shown by posters and maps at the 
New York city planning exhibition. 
‘$30,000 has been offered in prizes for the 
best plans, which must include, among 
other things, a solution for the transpor- 
tation problem, proper districting of the 
metropolitan area, reservation of wide 
park areas and sites for public buildings 
and schools. 

Dr. Hegemann lays emphasis on the 
importance of the districting of the city 
to the tenement house population of Ber- 
line “If it “is ‘successfully “carried 
through,” he says, “there may be a chance 
that not only millionaires but all the peo- 
ple of Berlin may live in their own 
homes instead of in tenements. The 
fight for such changed conditions will be 
especially hard, as the vested rights of 
property owners are very strongly rep- 
resented in the city government under 
the present system of a three-class 
ballot.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


BELLE LINDNER ISRAELS 


In selecting a gift for the settlement 
the children are always first in mind. 
This year the publishers have spread the 
richness of their feast, for the most part, 
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on the renewal of friendships with the 
classics of childhood, and the important 
publication of the season is a compilation 
from the treasure trove of all time, The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ It is a 
world of delight that Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and Nora A. Smith have prepared 
for the exquisite art of Maxfield Par- 
rish as illustrator. The Arabian Nights, 
Their Best-Known Tales, edited thus, and 
so illustrated, bring. to the child every- 
thing that the tales can unfold. Mr. Par- 
rish uses color and composition in such 
a way as to create for the child the Ori- 
ental atmosphere that makes the stories 
live and the people breathe. The preface 
by Mrs. Wiggin makes a plea for ro- 
mance in the life of the child, and those 
who have to do with the child of the 
Orient, or of the Emerald Isle, will wel- 
come this addition to the things that big 
people enjoy and little people may be- 
lieve. It is a beautiful book and a deco- 
ration to any library. The selections are 
wise, and the text simple and clear. 
Another revival is Robinson Crusoe,? 
printed as it was written, without the 
supplementary Further Adventures. E. 
Boyd Smith has not done what Mr. Par- 
rish has done for The Arabian Nights, 
but comparisons are unfair, and in this 
instance the illustrator has dealt well 
with his subject, and made the scenes 
of the book realizable to an extraordi- 
nary degree. The Swiss Family Robin- 
son,® of the same type of new-old book, 
has been illustrated for this season by 
Louis Rhead. It is not as remarkable 
in its illustrations as either of the other 
two re-publications, but the main object 
of bringing these books within the grasp 
of the modern child has been attained 
by all three. It is a relief to be able to 


1The Arabian Nights, Their Best-Known Tales. 


Bdited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. 
Smith. Illustrated “by Maxfield Parrish, New 


York. Charles Scribner’s Sons... Pp. 339. By 
mail of Tum Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New 
reas or 158 Adams street, Chicago, Ill., postpaid, 


*"The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Illustra- 
tions by BH. Boyd Smith. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. Pp. 435. By mail of Tum Survey, 105 
Hast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, Ill., postpaid, $1.65. 

®The Swiss Family Robinson. By David Wyss. 
Illustrations by_ Louis Rhead. Introduction” by 
William Dean Howells, New York. Harper and 
Brothers. Pp. 602. By mail o. THr Survmy, 105 
Hast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, Ill., postpaid, $1.68. 
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get for the children’: The Swiss Family 
Robinson and Robinson Crusoe in an 
‘authoritative edition as to text, and well 
printed and bound as to general make-up. 

Stories from The Norseland,? by John 
P. Edmison, belongs in that great class 
of books of stories from all sorts of 
places. This collection is simply told 
and clearly put, and makes the relation 
of Norse mythology to other myths read- 
ily explainable on the basis of what the 
author gives. It should be useful in 
planning out a few weeks of study for 
a boys’ club. Both in language and sub- 
ject it suits boys of ten to twelve years. 

With giants and witches, beautiful 
princesses and all-conquering heroes, we 
find in Wigwam Evenings? that the fairy 
tales of the young Sioux differ little from 
our own. The animal fables recall 
Aesop. Such a book of folk-lore is quite 
unlike the usual blood-curdling Indian 
story, and is simple reading for little 
children. 

Dorothy Dainty in the Country,® evi- 
dently one of a series about the same 
group of well-ordered and uninteresting 
children, is just the sort of book that 
makes anarchists. The children in it 
are drawn with the greatest care that 
they shall have no hardships other than 
those which spring from going uncha- 
peroned to the beach, wearing clothes that 
are not tasteful, or singing songs which 
are not included in the curriculum of the 
select private school that all good little 
girls are supposed to attend. Certainly 
not a book for the settlement or for any 
thoughtful adult to provide for a child. 

Of great value to the settlement work- 
er and through her to the children is The 
Book of Christmas,* a compilation with 

18tories from the Norseland. By John P. Kd- 
mison. The Penn Publishing Company. Pp. 337. 


By mail of Tun Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New 
York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, Ill., postpaid, 


36. 
2Wigwam Wvenings. By Charles A. Hastman and 
Little, Brown and Co. 


By Amy 
Lathrop, Lee and Shepard Company. Pp. 
248. By mail of THm Survey, 105 East 22d street, 


paid, $1.09. 

4The Book of Christmas. Introduction by Ham- 
ilton Mabie. Drawings by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1909. Pp. 369. By mail of THw Survey, 105 
Bast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, postpaid, $1.34. ; 
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an introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie 
and an accompaniment of drawings by 
George Wharton Edwards. The little 
volume contains innumerable suggestions 
for the observation of the festival, and 
good drawings go together with well se- 
lected reproductions of famous religious 
pictures bearing on the Christmas sea- 
son. It has Christmas carols, Christmas 
hymns, Christmas customs and beliefs, 
stories, descriptive material, and New 
Year and Twelfth Night suggestions. It 
is a most useful book of reference, hard- 
ly to be left out of the list, however — 
limited. While not intended to be used 
directly by the children, the material in 
it is a perfect mine for those who can 
give its contents to the children in a 
specialized form. 

Told and pictured by E. Boyd Smith, 
The Story of Noah’s Ark? is placed be- 
fore the children in most attractive and 
readable form. These pictures have 
caught the spirit of the text, and the lan- 
guage is delightful in its subtly humor- 
ous style, always dignified and never 
ridiculing the ‘subject. The feeling of 
wonder is maintained very well, and it 
is an altogether useful and pleasant little 
book for little children. 

Chatterbox? will, or ought, never to be 
outgrown. For 1909 it is as attractive 
as ever and as full of queer pictures and 
some good ones. It is as usual a mine 
of information, and in its simple old- 
fashionedness, a wellspring for the chil- 
dren from six to twelve years old. 

It would be a help to the teacher of 
little children who can play the. piano 
to have Dutch Ditties for Children,® with 
words, and music by Anice Terhune, 
and illustrations by Albertine Randall 
Wheelan. Some of the pictures suggest 
how the material here found might be — 
turned to account for little entertain- 

1The Story of Noah’s Ark. By E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, New York and Boston, 
1909. Pp. 56. By mail of THe Survny, 105 
Hast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, postpaid, $1.37. 

2Chatterbox, 1909. Dana Wstes and Company, 
Boston. Pp. 412. By mail of Tun Survny. 105 
Bast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, postpaid, $1.42. 

sDutch Ditties for Children. 
by Anice Terhune. Illustrated by Albertine Ran- 
dall Wheelan. G. Schirmer, Boston. Pp. 31. By 
mail of TH Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New 


York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
$1.31. 
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ments. The little tunes are simple and 
catchy and the verses interesting. 

It is really curious to see how stiff the 
illustrations are by Walter Crane for 
Sing a Song of Sixpence.t’ One cannot 
help wondering what our own Will Dens- 
low would have done with his infectious 
sense of humor that appeals to the child 
irresistibly. The little children will be 
glad to have The Bunnikins-Bunnies? in 
Camp by Edith Davidson. It is pleas- 
antly illustrated and charmingly told, 
and an inexpensive little book to give. 

The Suitable Child? by Norman Dun- 
can, in charming Christmas dress and il- 
lustrated by Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
is a book about, rather than for, chil- 
dren. The two stories which make up 
the book are about orphan children, one 
-a boy and one a girl, who after some 
heart-breaking experiences find at last 
real homes in the far Canadian West. 
One of the stories is unfolded and the 
other told in the novel setting of the west- 
bound express from Winnipeg. . 

Suggested originally by a Brooklyn 
Hero Club for boys, the Story of Rus- 
tem and other Persian Hero Tales* is a 
captivating addition to children’s litera- 
ture. Taken from the Shah-Nameh, 
or Book of Kings, of the great Persian 
poet Firdusi, these legends are fascinat- 
ing not only for children but for older 
people as well. Illustrations in color by 
J. L. S. Williams add to their attractive- 
ness. 

The Red Book of Heroes® tells of 
heroes in real life, such as Hannibal, 

1Sing a Song of Sixpence. Walter Crane. John 
Lane, New York, 1909. Pp. 18. By mail of Tun 


Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, or 158 
Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, twenty-eight 


cents. 

2The Bunnikins-Bunnies in Camp. By Edith Da- 
vidson. Houghton, Mifflin Company, New York 
and Boston. Pp. 96. By mail of Tur Survey, 
105 East 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams 
street, Chicago, postpaid, fifty-five cents. 

®The Suitable Child. By Norman Duncan. II- 
lustrated by WBlizabeth Shippen Green. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. In. 96. By mail of Tu 
Survpy, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, or 158 
Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, sixty-five cents. 

4The Story of Rustem and Other Persian Hero 
Tales from Firdusi. By Elizabeth D. Renninger. 
Illustrated by J. L. S. Williams. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. 361. By mail of Tur Surypy, 
105 Hast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.61. 

'The Red Book of Heroes. By Mrs. Lang. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. Illustrated by A. Wal- 
lis Mills. Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 368. 
By mail of THr Survny, 105 Dast 22d street, 
New York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, post- 
paid, $1.75. 
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Father Damien, Charles George Gordon, 
and Florence Nightingale. It is not quite 
as easy reading as the Story of the Magic 
Persians, but the sketches hold a mint of 
information, with enough action and 
idealism mixed in to keep the interest of 
any child. | 

Plays are always in demand at the 
settlement. A very good group of ten, 
suitable for children from eight to twelve 
years of age, is published in the collection 
called The House of the Heart and Other 
Plays for Children." They are capable 
of elaborate or simple production, as one 
can afford, and can be used for individu- 
al club entertainments, or, in the case of 
the title play, for more ambitious ef- 
forts. They are educational in their 
uses of the old forms of morality and 
miracle plays. The settings and cos- 
tumes are very easily devised, and the 
collection is really worth having for con- 
stant use. It fills a want for the clubs 
with dramatic yearnings,—but the girls, 
for once, have been better provided for 
than the boys. 


BOOKS ABOUT NEW YORK 


Several of the fall publications com- 
bine to give a sort of “survey” of New 
York city—a “superficial, sweeping 
glance” as over a landscape, to be sure, 
rather than the “searching survey, with 
instruments of precision,” which the 
engineer or the student of social con- 
ditions must make, and from the literary 
and artistic point of view rather than 
the social and economic, but none the 
less interesting to all who from any 
angle wish to understand the city and its 
people better. 

In The Wayfarer in New York? the 
Macmillan Company has marshalled in 
orderly array a large number of descrip- 
tions from many authors. Most of. the 
selections are not over two or three 
pages in length. They are classified 

1The House of the Heart and Other Plays for 
Children. Constance D, Mackay. Henry Holt and 
‘Company, New York, 1909. Pp. 226. By mail of 
THE Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, or 
158 Adams streets, Chicago, postpaid, $1.16. 

*The Wayfarer in New York. By Edward S. 
Martin. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1909. Pp. 266. By mail of Tum Survey, 105 Hast 


22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, Chi- 
cago, postpaid, $1.35. ‘ 
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according to the geographical section to 
which they apply. In the introduction 
Edward Martin muses, in his own de- 
lightful way, over the qualities of the 
“frontier city situated about half-way 
between San Francisco and London,” 
which is “one of the fruits of that great 
tree whose roots go down in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and whose branches spread 
from one ocean to the other.” He ex- 
plains lucidly why New York “is hardly 
' a first-rate place to be born in,” though 
“there is hardly any better place to work 
in, provided . ”; why when Brown, 
who lives in Buffalo, comes to New 
York, as he frequently does, he gener- 
ally fails to see his friend Jones, though 
‘when Jones goes to Buffalo, which rare- 
ly happens, they have the best kind of 
visit together; and why many other 
characteristic things about the city are 
as they are. 
Charles Hanson Towne’s poem Man- 
hattan! is a serious effort to express in 
“numbers’—they are “mournful num- 
bers,” too—the essence o1 the “giant 
city.” It sounds more like the song of a 
newcomer than of one who “had always 
called this city home,” filled as it is with 
the sense of oppression, mingled love 
and hate, awe and despair, admiration 
and shrinking. The sufferings of the 
poor in hot summer nights, of the men 
and women who work and live in lone- 
liness in the midst of the crowds, the 
callousness of the rich who, hurrying 
out from the opera “to find their mo- 
tors,” “seldom toss a coin to the poor 
newsboy shivering near the door,” the 
pathos of the industrial army on its 
daily march to and from work—these 
are the sccial problems which touch the 
writer, with pity and hopelessness only, 
and for which he finds here and there 
a really poetic phrase, though Manhat- 
tan will be far from finding a place 
among the immortal poems of cities. 
There is quite as much poetry to the 
thousand words in Professor Van 
Dyke’s “commentary on the place and 


1Manhattan, A Poem. By Charles Hanson Towne. 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York, 1909. Pp. 44. By 
mail of Tun Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New 
York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
$1.05. 
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the people,”* with its plates by Joseph 
Pennell, twenty-six in color and ninety- 
eight in black and white. Perhaps there 
are too many pictures. Some of them, 
at any rate, seem to lack the distinc- 
tion that the combination of subject and 
artist would lead one to expect, though 
on the whole they are remarkably satis- 
fying: the Exchange Place “‘cafion,” the 
arch and towers of Brooklyn Bridge, 
various glimpses of the elevated, the 
beach at Coney Island, to name only a 
few. The text is quite as interesting as 
the illustrations. In the chapters on The 
Tenement Dwellers and Breathing Spaces 
the social worker will naturally find 
statements and opinions to challenge. 
To other chapters, as the one on Mu- 
nicipal Art, he will go as pupil to teacher; 
and the book as a whole will be stimulat- 
ing to all who are working in any way at 
the problems of the city and especially of 
the city of New York. 

James Montgomery Flagg’s City Peo- 
ple? is among the most interesting of the 
big picture books for grown-ups. His 
city people are real—convincingly of the 
city, and for the most part warmed with 
a fund of whimsical fun which the maga- 
zine cartoonists have too generally lost 
in their pursuit of satire and sharp prac- 
tice on the vanities of their models. 
Like its Gibson and Christy companions, 
the book must have been printed for. 
country sale, for it would fill the full 
side of a room in a city flat. The books 
of these artists, with the atlases, are the 
sole survivals of the days of the folios 
and quartos. 


THE DAILY MEALS OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Reviewed by LOUISE STEVENS BRYANT 


In. The Daily Meals of School Chil- 
dren a recent bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Prof. Caro- 


iThe New New York. By John C. Van Dyke. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1909. Pp. 425. By mail of 
THe Surveby, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, or 
158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $4.35. 

2City People. By James Montgomery Flagg. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1909. Pp. 78. 
By mail of Tum Survey, 105 East 22d street, New 
York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
$3.75. 
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line L. Hunt, of Wisconsin University, 
has presented a very practical considera- 
tion of the problem of nutrition during 
the school period. The main thesis, that 
dietetics and the organization of school 
lunches is a matter of educational policy, 
is supported by example rather than by 
argument. One paragraph, which’ is a 
criticism of the prevailing American idea 
of food, is at the same time a clear state- 
ment of what the author considers the 
proper attitude, and reads as follows: 

It may be that the fact that we have been 
so slow to see the educational possibilities 
in school meals, and have questioned the wis- 
dom of meeting any part of the expense from 
the public treasury, indicates that we our- 
selves have incorrect ideas about food. If 
food were looked upon as vitally connected 
with health and efficiency, instead of as a 
means of gratifying the palate we should 
probably think more about the desirability 
of imparting mental and physical vigor to 
the next generation and much less of pau- 
perizing fathers and mothers by the process. 
We should probably value much more highly 
than we do the opportunities which the 
schools offer for teaching children the facts 
about the nutritive value of different foods 
and for training them in table manners. 
This is not intended in any way as an argu- 
ment for indiscriminate free feeding, but 
rather for the need of a different attitude 
of mind toward food itself in order that its 
relation to education may become more 
clearly defined. 


Miss Hunt describes the conduct of the 
lunch hour in several schools where it is 
used as a means of unconscious cultural 
development, and in cases where the chil- 
dren themselves prepare and serve the 
food, as a potent stimulus to learning do- 
mestic economy. In this section there 
are many valuable suggestions concerning 
the equipment for meals, for example: 
the utilization of attic rooms, fireless 
cookers, economic and esthetic arrange- 
ment of kitchen and dining room, the use 
of bubble fountains for drinking water, 
etc. She also outlines the cost of various 
forms of equipment as well as the cost 
of preparing and serving meals. 

The main part of the book is an analy- 
sis of the nutritional needs of growing 
children and the practical means of meet- 
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ing these. Miss Hunt emphasises the 
fact that the physiological needs of chil- 
dren differ signally from those of adults 
in that the child must not only maintain 
an equilibrium of bulk and energy but 
must grow in addition. In spite*of this 
fact there has been very little study 
of the special needs of the child, a con- 
trasting condition to the extensively ex- 
ploited field of infant feeding and adult. 
dietetics. In the case of the child at- 
tending school, food must supply the en- 
ergy necessary for bodily growth, and for 
play, the most important of child activi- 
ties, and must be of such sort as to pro- 
vide for the strain of organized mental 
effort. When we consider that a very 
great many children are dependent upon, 
the street vendors as commissaty, and 
perhaps the majority on mothers quite 
unstudied in the science of correct feed- 
ing, we must question the policy of 
laissez-faire that is followed in this field. 

Miss Hunt gives a detailed analysis of 
the common food stuffs, explaining their 
constituents and relative nutrient values. 
Taking Dr. C. F. Langworthy’s! con- 
clusions as a standard, she gives speci- 
men dietaries which are suited to the pro- 
gressive needs of the child between the 
ages of six and fourteen years. She also 
shows how the cold lunch, put up at 
home, can be made a perfectly balanced 
meal, giving some attractive recipes. 

The final section on The Underfed 
Child contains a report of the Chicago in- 
vestigation of a year ago, and cites some 
of the provisions made by various foreign 
cities for school feeding. Miss Hunt 
concludes with a statement of the distinc- 
tion between the problem of the under- 
fed child, a poverty problem, and the 
problem of feeding school children, a 
medical and educational problem. 

There is an extensive bibliography, in- 
cluding English and other foreign pub- 
lications, and a detailed index unusual 
for a book of this compass. 

*Food and Diet in the United States. Dr. C. F 


Langworthy, Report by Yearbook of De ‘ 
of Agriculture, 1907. 7 retry 
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COMPANY BLOCK AT LUDLOW. 


Shows, from left to right, the hospital, the women’s boarding house, a business corner and the 
Stevens Memorial Building, a recreation hall. 


THE LUDLOW STRIKE 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 


OF THE STAFF OF THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


Another “model village” is in distress. 
Ludlow, much lauded in the press and 
on the platform, has been the scene of 
a strike lasting over fifteen weeks. The 
situation is both serious and interesting 
because of its bearings upon plans al- 
ready operating or contemplated by man- 
ufacturers who feel some moral respon- 
sibility in making the living conditions 


of their employes such as will tend to 


develop good citizens. The best course 
for employers to follow in doing social 
work for their employes is by no means 
clear; and the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates will be seriously perplexed 
for an effective and locally acceptable 
method of administering welfare work, 
if the present “model village” fails. 
Ludlow, approximating 3,900 persons, 
almost half of them foreign-born and 
over seventy per cent having foreign- 
born parents, is beautifully situated on 
the Chicopee river, near the “Falls of 
Wallamanumpus,” within a thirty min- 
utes’ trolley ride of Springfield, Mass. 
The village is practically owned by the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates. Of 
their 500 “model” dwellings, about 
200 are in the adjacent villages 
of Wilbraham, and Indian Orchard; the 
remainder in Ludlow. Landscape garden- 
ers planned the village and the variety 
of architecture observed in the dwellings 
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is noteworthy. Most of the tenements 
are single houses, light and airy, mod- 
ernly equipped, and each located on its 
own plot of ground. Rents are univer- 
sally acknowledged. to be low. 

Of the inhabitants, Austrian Poles 
from Galicia, a country whose popula- 
tion is seventy-seven per cent agricul- 
tural and but little beyond serfdom, out- 
number all the other nationalities com- 
bined. French Canadians hold second 
place, Scotch and Irish, third and fourth. 
The Poles are strongly religious, and 
the company gave the ground upon 
which the Polish Catholic church stands, 
as well as that for several other churches 
of the village. The Union: Congrega- 
tional Church was built and for a long 
{ime supported by the company. Other 
institutions given to the use of the peo- 
ple of the village are a textile school ac- 
commodating twenty-four boys who 
work half time and attend school the 
other half, receiving — three-fourths 
wages; evening technical school; even- 
ing school for foreigners; girls’ board- 
ing house; hospital, the company agree- 
ing to duplicate each dollar raised for 
its support. by the townspeople; Stevens 
Memorial building with its library, read- 
ing room, girls’ parlor,. gymnasium, 
swimming pool, bowling alleys, sewing 
and cooking classes; athletic field; band 
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house; summer camp; and the Hubbard 
Memorial library of 4,000 volumes. 
The associates own the water works, 
lighting plant, and savings bank, all of 
which they claim bring only a modest 
revenue. The postmaster is treasurer of 
the company’s savings bank. The com- 
pany dominates local affairs, economic, 
social, intellectual, moral, and political. 
One of the three selectmen of the village, 
however, is independent enough to as- 
sert that his vest and trousers are his 
own; but he is typical of such a monu- 
mental minority as to be the lonesome 
though refreshing exception which 
proves the rule. Outspoken opponents 
of the associates are eliminated as far 
as possible. The associates freely ac- 
knowledge notifying a physician and a 
Polish storekeeper to move out of their 
business block because of their resistance 
to the will of the company. 

The Ludlow Manufacturing Associ- 
ates, who operate through a trust agree- 
ment the ten large milis of the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Company, started with a 
capital of $3,000,000; and the trustees 
were empowered to issue new shares not 
exceeding $1,000,000 par, “to compen- 
sate parties entitled thereto for extraor- 
dinary services rendered in the organiza- 
tion of this trust.” The additional 
shares have been issued. Charles W. 
Hubbard, slightly beyond fifty, cultivat- 
ed, public spirited, is generally supposed 
to be in largest control of the associates’ 
affairs of which the Ludlow mills are 
thought to represent only a fractional 
part. No report is required .of them 
by the state, and exact figures are not 
available. The products of the concern, 
which approximate $6,000,000 in an- 
nual value, include jute, hemp and 
linen carpet yarns, cotton bagging, bur- 
lap, rope, cordage, and all kinds of 
commercial twines. Stocks of the com- 
pany sell around 250 and pay ten per 
cent dividends on par value. The as- 
sociates acknowledge holding dividends 
down and using surplus profits in ex- 
tending and improving their equipment, 
and in furthering their so-called “wel- 
fare work.” This is Ludlow. 

Before the financial depression of 
1907 a weekly wage of $5.50 was paid 
to the creel boys who set up the bobbins 
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for the weavers in the bagging depart- 
ment at the mills. This was cut to five 
dollars soon after the stringency be- 
gan and the cut was accepted as a “hard 
times’ necessity. At the same time and 
on the same grounds the weavers in the 
bagging department, about 100 in num- 
ber, were cut from twenty-nine cents a 
roll of one hundred yards to twenty-four 
cents. As times began to pick up after 
Taft’s election, and especially after the 
enactment of the new tariff law, the 
workers looked for a restoration of the 
old wage scale. This was not forth- 
coming, and on August 25 the creel 
boys stayed out of the mill. The man- 
agers say they made no complaint. This 
is probably true, but it must be.remem- 
bered that the boys are illiterate, un- 
able to use our language, and ignorant 
of the exact parliamentary routine to 
be observed in obtaining a hearing be- 
fore the company officials. The man- 
agers claim further that the boys stayed 
out “under directions of the weavers, 
who believed that the small advance that 
the boys were instructed to ask would 
be granted, and that the weavers could 
then press their claims for higher pay.” 
The boys deny this, and the best ob- 
tainable evidence seems to indicate that 
there may have been several or a dozen 
cases of individual weavers influencing 
individual boys but that there was no 
concerted action to this end by the weav- 
ers. The weavers were unable to work 
without the creel boys; and, as one 
bobbin boy was able to serve three 
weavers, one-third the boy’s pay was of- 
fered each weaver in addition to his 
own, if he would tend his own creels. 
Since the weavers were being paid on a 
piece-scale, they naturally declined the 
offer. Tending his own creels would re- 
quire about one-third of the weaver’s 
time; and hence his gain of one-third 
of five dollars would average hardly 
more than half of the third of his own 
eight to eleven dollar weekly wage which 
he would thereby lose. The absence of 
the weavers necessitated closing down 
the whole bagging department employ- 
ing over 500 people. 

A few days later the managers an- 
nounced a reduction in the price of 
weaving from twenty-four to twenty 
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cents a roll. They claim this reduction 
had been considered for some time prior 
to the strike, and that even under the pro- 
posed schedule of twenty cents the com- 
pany would still be paying seventeen per 
cent more than its American competitors. 
The associates -affrm also that their 
policy is to pay wages as high as those 
paid by other employers for the same 
class of work, and, in addition, to make 
living conditions chéaper and better than 
elsewhere. The truth of these state- 
ments is not seriously doubted, but the 
managers chose a most inopportune time 
to break the unwelcome news. The 
strikers interpreted the reduction as a 
revenge measure aimed at the weavers 
' for declining the creel boys’ jobs; and, 
whether the reduction was long contem- 
plated by the company or not, whether 
it was absolutely necessary or not, or 
whether the new scale is still higher 


than that paid by the company’s competi-. 


tors or not, the reduction of wages when 
the weavers expected an increase in 
wages forms the crux of the strikers’ 
grievance. 

Matters changed but little until October 
25 when the company began employing 
a few Greeks. The strikers believe the 
Greeks were brought in as strike break- 
ers; the managers emphatically deny the 
statement. A mass meeting of all the 
workers was called, the situation was 
discussed, and all agreed to strike. The 
staying out of the 1,600 Poles next day 
. so disorganized the work that all the tex- 
tile departments were closed down and 
not opened until a few days later, when 
a few workers returned. 

On the day all the Poles went out the 
strikers stoned several Greek strike 
breakers. One of the Greeks dis- 
charged a revolver into the crowd which 
followed him, but no one was hit. He 
was promptly arrested and the company 
agent offered to go his bail but later 
thought better of it and allowed the vil- 
lage authorities to hustle the man out of 
town. 

The company prepared for violence. 
By night a powerful searchlight 
plays up and down the river and 
into every niche and chink of the vil- 
lage. Pinkertons and_ other special 
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guards numbering several hundred do 
picket duty night and day. The guard is 
unreasonably heavy, for the strikers 
have refrained notably from extreme 
measures in spite of the alleged inflam- 
matory speeches by labor leaders. The 
village supports two policemen in normal 
times, and a dozen determined officers 
could handle the situation easily now. A 
town official told me that there had been 
fewer arrests during the strike than in 
any similar period (fifteen weeks) under 
ordinary conditions. 

At the general mass meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to represent the 
strikers in negotiations with the com- 
pany. The committee went to the man-. 
agers and offered to put all the men back 
to work if the weavers would be given 
their old twenty-four-cent rate and if 
the demands of the creel boys were met. 
The managers held to their former pro- 
posal to take back the weavers at twenty 
cents a roll, and the creel boys at five 
dollars a week. The proposal was re- 
fused again. In the meantime practical- 
ly all of the employes except the Poles 
returned to work. At a subsequent meet- 
ing of the representatives of both sides 
the company explained that in spite of 
its tariff protection it was hard pressed 
by competitors in India, where similar 
bagging is manufactured in mills splen- 
didly equipped with the best English 
machinery, and where Hindoo labor is 
very cheap. The employes then request- 
ed that the weavers be taken back at 
twenty cents, but that the wages of all 
workers earning less than nine dollars 
a week be raised five per cent. The 
managers stated that they were paying 
wages as high as those paid by competing 
mills, and as high as are paid a similar 
class of workers anywhere in the coun- 
try. The truth of this statement was not 
disputed by any of the large number of 
strikers with whom I talked. The work- 
ers’ request was refused. 

The company claims that agitators 
spread the report that the associates were 
purposing a general reduction in wages. 
On November 5, the following notice 
was posted: 


The Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 


THE UNION CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The associates own the site. The church is heated 
from the company plant. 


take this method of advising their employes 
as follows: 

1. No change is contemplated in the wage 
scale. 

2. It prefers to retain the services of its 
present employes and awaits their return 
on Monday, November 8; after that date no 
preference will be given employes on ac- 
count of previous service. 

3. As the houses have been built for work- 
ers’in the mills, those not resuming work 
must move out promptly to make room for 
others desiring work. 


The last paragraph was construed by 
the strikers as a move to bring them 
back through fear of eviction, and they 
decided they would not return even if 
compelled to move. The associates 
leased their tenement holdings to M. T. 
Cilley, their real estate agent, who some- 
thing over two weeks later served formal 
legal notices to vacate on sixteen fami- 
lies. The notices were disregarded and 
five days later eleven families with their 
boarders were evicted. On November 
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27 twenty-six other families were noti- 
fied to move; nearly all refused, and nine 
families more were evicted on December 
2. An evicted family is always a pitiable 
sight, and the newspapers made thorough 
use of the opportunity to feature a story 
in itself full of “human _ interest.” 
Neither the strikers themselves nor the 
employers were entirely insensible to the 
value of the piles of furniture in front 
of the houses as an asset to the strikers 
in working upon public sympathy. Free 
storage of their household effects was 
offered to all by the company, but it was 
not accepted until the village authorities 
insisted on clearing the streets. The 
goods were then tagged and moved to. 
the factory warehouses, free of charge. 
The ground was covered with a -thin 
sprinkling of snow, and although a few 
stayed out-of-doors several nights in 
improvised quarters, there was little suf- 
fering from exposure. The great ma- 
jority were taken in by their friends not 
yet evicted. What happened was noth- 
ing different from what happens when 
any tenant consistently refuses to pay his 
rent, but the complicating feature of this 
case was that the landlord was also the 
employer with whom they were engaged 
in an industrial conflict. 

Although the company stoutly denies 
importing the first Greeks as_ strike 
breakers, it does not attempt to deny that 


POLISH CHURCH. 


Land given by the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates. 
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since December 1, it has brought several 
hundred Greek and Italian strike break- 
ers from New York city and distant 
- points. 

The labor unions cannot be blamed for 
precipitating the strike, for, though the 
Poles are organized now, the union was 
not formed until a month after the creel 
boys struck. The associates’ statement, 
that “from the beginning agitators fo- 
mented trouble,” is an -.exaggeration. 
The strike has been characterized by 
very great moderation especially in view 
of the oratorical possibilities of the evic- 
tions.. 

Fair-minded people must commend the 
company’s welfare work. It is not a 
complete success, but this is due more 
to an uncertainty of method in such an 
unplacarded field than to an unwilling- 
ness to spend both thought and money 
in the interests of the villagers. But 
many of the excellent facilities for rec- 
reation and improvement are used to only 
a small extent. There is hardly a woman 
in the village who does not feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Hubbard and the associates 
for their generosity, but they balk em- 
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phatically when these advantages are ad- 
ministered by the same officials under 
whom they work hourly every day of the 
week. The workers say that they are 
willing to submit to being “bossed” dur- 
ing the day, but they object to “the same 
bosses supervising their athletics and 
recreation, deciding upon their children’s 
schooling, pawing over their savings ac- 
counts in the company’s bank, doling 
out painkiller to them in the company’s 
hospital, and giving them their ticket to 
eternal bliss through one of the company- 
helped churches.” They feel, further, that 
they have asked for justice and charity 
has been given them and they do not like 
it. They like the gifts but they do not 
like the restraint they feel in using them 
under the eyes of their bread-and-butter 
“bosses.” The associates know this, 
but they have discovered no. better way 
of administering these institutions than 
through the overseers and others who, in 
their mill work, have shown their ability 
in managing affairs. This matter, how- 
ever, affects the Poles very little, for only 
a few care to take advantage of the wel- 
fare privileges. 


THE SHIRTWAIST MAKERS’ STRIKE 


CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 


“We'd rather starve quick than starve 
slow.” Such is the battle cry of the 
- 30,000 striking shirtwaist makers (most- 
ly girls) who since November 22 have 
made Clinton Hall the busiest and most 
interesting spot in New York city. 

Since the union movement began 
among women, nothing so significant as 
this general strike has happened, and for 
generalship, obedience and good con- 
duct under circumstances which would 
break a less determined and courageous 
host, these Jewish, Italian and Ameri- 
can girls from the East Side can give 
points to trades practiced in striking. 

The members of the trade in New 
York are estimated at 40,000; between 
30,000 and 35,000 have joined the Ladies’ 
Shirtwaist Makers’ Union. Already 18,- 
000 girls are again at their machines on 
their own terms, 236 firms having taken 


them back into closed shops. It is the 
smaller shops that have settled. The 
bitterest part of the fight is still ahead. 

The history of the trouble has not yet 
been fairly given to the public. A few 
facts about the wholesale trade of ma- 
chine shirtwaist making will make the 
whole story more comprehensible. 

A Manhattan Trade School secretary 
who has had much experience in placing 
girls in different trades, says that she 
likes to have her girls go into shirtwaist 
making because it has as great possibili- 
ties—many of them as yet unfulfilled— 
as any other industry open to women 
in New York. A fast operator at piece- 
work, or even working by the day in a 
good shop, can earn $16 or more a 
week. The minimum piece-wage for strip 
tucking, for instance, is ten cents a hun- 
dred yards. Twelve cents is paid in 
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many shops, and fifteen cents is probably 
what the strikers claim in most cases. 
A good operator can average 2,000 yards 
a day. A girl who averaged this at the 
Triangle Waist Company’s shop where 
the strike began,—says that her wages 
were $7 a week in the busy season and 
$6 in slack time, while a sub-contractor 
admits that he averaged $28 to $30 a 
week and paid $4 to $10 to his girls. 

Sub-contracting is a system whereby 
the firm never makes any dealing direct- 
ly with the operators. The sub-con- 
tractor undertakes to produce a definite 
amount of work for a definite price, and 
makes what bargains he sees fit with his 
girls. He can slave-drive and underpay 
as he pleases, and even if his intentions 
are of the best, he represents an extra 
profit, the burden of which falls on the 
operator rather than on the consumer. 

Curiously enough, it was a sub-con- 
tractor who started the strike. Some 
eighteen months ago at the Triangle 
shop on Washington place (Harris and 
Blank’s) this man because he “was sick 
of slave-driving” protested to the man- 
ager, saying he wanted to go and take his 
girls with him. 
speak to the girls after he had expressed 
himself, but was told to report to the 
cashier for his pay. Fearful of a slug- 
ging on the way up in the elevator, he 
asked to have someone go with him, and 
was not only refused, but set upon and 
dragged out of the shop—the original 
“assault.” As he was dragged along he 
shouted, “Will you stay at your machines 
and see a fellow worker treated this 
way?” And impulsively 400 operators 
dropped their work and walked out. 

The union at that time numbered only 
about 500 members and the trade was in 
no way organized; so when Secretary 
Schindler suggested conciliatory meth- 
ods, and the firm seemed willing to treat, 
it was not difficult to fill the shop again. 
The managers formed a society of the 
more intelligent workers, and with its 
members in council, terms were hit upon. 
“The society and a job or the union and 
no job” was the demand of the firm. 
The society having a membership limited 
to one hundred, there were five non- 
members to one member. By degrees it 
was discoveréd that the members got 
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most of its benefits, and in frightened 
twos and threes the girls began to drift 
down to union headquarters and ask for 
help in organizing. Discontent grew 
even among the members, so that when 
last September a meeting was held at 
Clinton Hall to discuss the situation, all 
but seven members of the society were 
asking for help from the union. Some- 
one reported the meeting to the firm, and 
the next day, Friday, September 24, the 
employers called the girls together and 
expostulated with them more in sorrow 
than in anger. “ [lerms _wefe, once 
more arranged between a delegation of 
operators and the firm, and the next day 
everyone went back to work as usual. 
On Monday, however, when the girls re- 
ported for work the shop was found 
closed, and that night the East Side pa- 
pers reported that the Triangle Waist 
Company had shut down for an indefi- 
nite time. The next day, however, came 
the notice that at “the earnest solicitation 
of the members of the society,” it was 
once more open. No union girls were 
taken back, so within thirty-six hours, 
through the agency of the society whose 
dwindling membership then numbered 
exactly seven—all of them sisters, cous- 
ins and aunts of the members of the 
firm—the strike became a lockout. 

This was the situation with the Tri- 
angle company on the first of October. 
Meanwhile there was a local strike on 
at Leiserson’s, and the trade at large, 
seething with discontent, needed no fur- 
ther encouragement to go out en masse. 
Probably the only consideration that had 
held them in check before was the fear 
on the part of the Jewish girls—the 
larger part of the trade—that the Ital- 
ians would “scab.” Employers had made 
clever use of race and religious antagon- 
ism to keep the girls from uniting. 

The resolution for a general strike 
was taken at mass meetings held No- 
vember 22. At Cooper Union Mr. Gom- 
pers spoke, and a procession of speakers, 
mostly Yiddish, for two hours implored 
their attentive audience to go about the 
thing soberly and with due consideration ; 
but, if they decided to strike, to stand 
by their colors and be loyal to the union. 
The dramatic climax of the evening was 
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RULES FOR PICKETS 


Don’t walk in groups of more 
than two or three. ; 

Don’t stand in front of the shop; 
walk up and down the block. 

Don’t stop the person you wish 
to talk to; walk alongside of him. 

Don’t get excited and shout when 
you are talking. 

Don’t put your hand on the per- 
son you are speaking to. Don’t 
touch his sleeve or button. This 
may be construed as a “technical 
assault.” 

Don’t call anyone “scab” or use 
abusive language of any kind. 

Plead, persuade, appeal, but do 
not threaten. 

If a policeman arrest you and: 
you are sure that you have com- 
mitted no offence, take down his 
number and give it to your union 
officers. 

From a circular issued by the 
Ladies’ Shirtwaist Makers’ Union. 


reached when Clara Lemlich, a striker 
from Leiserson’s who had been assault- 
ed when picketing, made her way to the 
platform, begged a moment from the 
chairman, and after an impromptu Phi- 
lippic in Yiddish, eloquent even to Amer- 
ican ears, put the motion for a general 
strike and was unanimously endorsed. 
The chairman then cried, “Do you mean 
faith? Will you take the old Jewish 
oath?’ And up came 2,000 right 
hands with the prayer: “If I turn traitor 
to the cause I now pledge, may this hand 
wither and drop off at the wrist from the 
arm I now raise.” 

Several weeks before this eventful 
night, the arresting of pickets had be- 
gun, and members of the Women’s Trade 
Union League had begun to take a hand. 
Picketing as practiced by these strikers 
consists in sentry duty performed by un- 
ion members before the doors of a shop 
at opening and closing hours, telling the 
“scabs” that a strike is on—among the 
newly arrived foreigners there are many 
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who do not know this—and asking them 
to come to union headquarters and learn 
about it. When peaceably practiced, 
picketing has for years been upheld by 
the New York courts as legal. The girls, 
however, have been arrested literally by 
the dozen, taken to court and fined some- 
times as high as $10 each, without even 
a hearing. 

There has been considerable difference 
in the way various members of the bench 
have handled the cases. Detective and 
neighborhood thugs have threatened the 
pickets steadily, by profanity and even 
by blows which the police have somehow 
failed to see, while no smallest gesticula- 
tion of a picket has escaped their notice 
or failed to be construed as an assault. 
For weeks the girls have ‘endured 
what they believed t be . injus- 
tice at the hands of the officers of law 
and order, and if at times recently they 
have become aggressive, it is hardly to be 
wondered at. One member of the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League who with 
three other witnesses saw a scab assault 
a picket, applied to a magistrate for 
a warrant for the girl’s arrest. She re- 
ports receiving this astonishing response 
from the bench: ‘You have no right to 
picket; you have no right to be on Wash- 
ington place. Every time you go down 
there you will get what is coming to 
you and I shall not interfere. No, I'll 
give you no warrant.” 

The girls are showing an unusual pluck 
and unity of spirit. It is a unique spec- 
tacle anywhere to see Jews, Italians and 
Americans working shoulder to shoulder 
for a common cause. The management 
at headquarters is excellent. Mr. Baroff 
with an office and clerical force adapted 
to a membership of 500 has handled the 
affairs of 30,000. 

Headquarters have been opened for 
the Italians, and the Americans gather at 
the Women’s Trade Union League. 
Strike benefits are paid only to those who 
ask for them. A few of the strikers are 
married women; a small number are 
men, but the overwhelming majority are 
girls under twenty-five. All fines are 
being paid by the union. On the evening 
of December 4 alone, these amounted to 
$137, representing twenty-six arrests for 
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technical assaults and twenty-three fines. 

The most spectacular features of the 
whole event have been the visit of sev- 
eral thousand workers to the mayor to 
ask for fair play from the police, and 
Mrs. Belmont’s woman suffrage meet- 
ing in the Hippodrome on December 5. 
When called upon by the delegation the 
mayor promised fair play but when in- 
vited by Mrs. Belmont two days later to 
attend her meeting, he stated his inabil- 
ity to be present and his lack of interest. 

These are the demands in which the 
mayor has no interest: 


(1) A fifty-two hour week and not 
more than two hours’ overtime on any 
one day. (The law allows sixty hours 
a week and not more than three days 
a week overtime. ) 

(2) The closed shop (1. e., no non- 
union labor employed). 

(3) Notice of slack work in advance, 
if possible, or at least promptly on ar- 
rival in the morning. 

(4) In a slack season to keep all 
hands on part time rather than a few 


operators on full time, so far as possi- 
ble. 


(5) All wages to be paid directly by 
the firm (i. e., the abolition of the sub- 
contractor system). 


(6) A wage scale to be adjusted in- 
dividually for each shop, but the terms 
to be determined definitely in advance 
for all forms of work. 

The strikers’ demands throw much 
light on conditions that have previously 
prevailed in the shops. At the Triangle 
shop, for instance, in rush seasons the 
girls worked until eight or nine o’clock 
at night with no time off for supper; 
while in slack season not infrequently 
a girl reported for work at the usual 
time and sat idle all the morning, to be 
told at noon that she was not needed. 

It is impossible to say how much long- 
er the strike will last and on just what 
terms it will end. Already the New 
England cotton mills are feeling the 
dearth of orders from the city in whose 
shops and factories one-half the ready- 
made clothing of the country is made. 
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So rapidly are the manufacturers giving 
in, however, that it is difficult to believe 
the girls will not win the majority odds 
in the end. It is safe to prophesy that 
if they arbitrate they may compromise 
on every other point, but not on the 
main most vital issue of the whole strug- 
gle—the closed shop. 

It is easy to say that the closed shop 
demand is an unjust one, but in a sweat- 
ed industry where a union exists it is the 
best defense of the manufacturer as well 
as of the worker. If our shirtwaists are | 
going to be made on fair terms, either 
the profit to the manufacturer must be 
reduced, or prices must go up. So long 
as there are manufacturers in the trade 
who employ. sweated labor, they can al- 
ways underbid union shops. On the 
other hand, employers with the best in- 
tentions, who use both scab and union 
labor, will in a rush season make de- 
mands to which union members cannot 
accede and thus by degrees they must 
be driven out of the mixed shop. 

But through and about all this dis- 
cussion of union and scab labor, looms 
a larger even more important problem— 
that of the constitutional right of 
free speech. The conduct of the police 
officers and magistrates in their seem- 
ing conspiracy of curtailing the liberty 
of American citizens, is one that must 
attract the attention of even those who 
are not interested in industrial’ disputes. 

There should be at least some smail 
degree of unanimity between the judi- 
ciary and the Police Department. If the 
police commissioner states that the op- 
portunity is given the pickets to do 


‘their work in a legal and orderly way 


at the same time that a magistrate says 
they have no “right” to picket, it is im- 
possible for the strikers or for their 
supporters to know what is expected of 
them. 

Probably public sympathy has been 
more stirred by the unfair treatment of 
women pickets than the catise of the 


‘strikers could ever of itself have aroused, 


so that the martyrdom of the girls: who 
have been abused, thumped and thrown 
into the gutter has not been in vain. 
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THE TEXAS PRISON INVESTIGATION 


TOM FINTY, JR. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF GALVESTON-DALLAS NEWS 


[Mr. Finty has written the following article at the request of THE SURVEY, to show particularly what 
an extensive campaign of education has been carried on by many Texas newspapers in connection with the 


recent legislative investigation of prison conditions in the state. 


The events of the last six months are 


remarkable as a striking instance of a state aroused through a determined and definite press campaign to the 


necessity of prison reform. ] 


Although heretofore there have been 
investigations of the penitentiaries of 
Texas in which the press played a promi- 
nent part, notably so when in 1875 the 
_ then lessees of the penitentiaries publicly 
threatened the Galveston News with a 
libel suit because of its activities, the cani- 
paign which the press of the state has 
waged in respect to the prison investiga- 
tion now in progress has probably sur- 
passed, for persistence, scope and fair- 
ness, any similar propaganda previously 
conducted in the United States. It would 
be hard to exaggerate some of the testi- 
mony the legislative committee heard or 
some of the conditions it witnessed. 
But certain of the reports published in 
newspapers outside Texas have been un- 
fair in that they picture only the desert, 
and not the oases; they do not give the 
people credit for a desire and purpose 
to remedy the undesirable conditions, and 


they carry the suggestion that crimes and | 


prison horrors are peculiar to Texas. 
Yet each state, as former President 
Roosevelt has well said, has its own prob- 
lems to solve, and nothing is to be gained 
~ by one state pointing the finger of scorn 
at another. 

Notwithstanding strong rivalry among 
the newspapers of the state, credit for 
furnishing the initial impulse for legis- 


lative action in this matter has universal-_ 


ly been accorded to G. Waverley Briggs, 
a staff correspondent of the San Antonio 
Express, who only two years before had 
graduated at the University of Texas and 
entered into journalistic work. Within 
the last few years there has been con- 
siderable public criticism of the Texas 
penitentiary system. This related chiefly 
to the conduct of the prison industries. 
For example, successive administrations, 
all of them democratic, would report al- 
ternately that the iron industries at Rusk 
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prison were highly profitable and that 
they had lost more than a million dollars. 
The result was much public disgust. Oc- 
casionally a suggestion was dropped that 
certain features of the penitentiary sys- 
tem were not conducive to the reforma- 
tion of convicts. The present writer 
dropped some of these suggestions. An- 
other writer on the same paper, Col. 
W. G. Sterett, for many years a Wash- 
ington correspondent, when sent to Rusk 
to inquire into the iron industry, switched 
to a series of articles entitled The Forgot- 
ten Man, which made a profound impres- 
sion and resulted in some improvement. 
Nevertheless, the public was not im- 
pressed with the belief that anything was. 
seriously wrong with the system. 

In the fall of 1908 Rev. Jake Hodges, 
chaplain of Huntsville prison, made a 


‘round of the convict camps. He met Mr. 


Briggs—and talked. He told how he was 
hampered in his efforts to conduct a night 
school for convicts and of instances of 
brutal treatment which he had witnessed 
or of which he had learned. Mr. Briggs 
visited the Texas penitentiaries and con- 
vict camps. Then he wrote, telling of 
the good things he had witnessed or 
learned, and of the bad. He indicted 
the penitentiary system as utterly failing 
to perform its mission in respect to the 
reformation of criminals. 

It required some twenty-five days with 
a story a day for him to “get it out of his 
system.” Then his stories were “done 
into a book” (not at East Aurora), a 
copy of which was placed in the hands 
of each member of the Legislature as that 
body assembled, and at intervals there- 
after when it seemed that the subject 
might be forgotten. In the end the Leg- 
islature provided for an investigation, to 
be conducted by nine of its members. To 
pay the expenses $5,000 was appropriat- 
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ed, to which Governor Campbell later 
added more than $5,000 out of funds at 
his disposal. The committee was com- 
posed of Senators F. C. Weinert, David 
A. Paulus, W. J. Greer, and Claude B. 
Hudspeth, and Representatives Jens 
Moller, W. O. Stamps, J. R. Bowman, 
Brown F. Lee and Clarence E. Gilmore, 
the latter being chosen as chairman when 
the committee first assembled. 

Legislative committees in Texas have 
heretofore been referred to commonly 
as “whitewash committees.” This com- 
mittee when unexpectedly visiting con- 
vict camps, upon.several occasions found 
the whitewash brushes flying, but it soon 
dawned upon the public that the commit- 
tee itself was not in the “whitewash” 
business. It went about its investiga- 
tions fearlessly, although in the prelimi- 
nary report which it has filed with the 
governor, its findings are not so drastic 
nor its recommendations so sweeping as 
the circumstances seem to justify. 

It should be stated here that Chap- 
lain Hodges gave up his position, if not 
his life; for his friends in prison. Fol- 
lowing the publication of Mr. Briggs’s 
articles he was called upon to resign. 
He figured no further in the reform 
movement than to testify before the 
committee. 

This committee began its labors July 
15: Two weeks later, because of the 
intense heat prevailing, because it wanted 
to give time for an audit of the penitenti- 
ary books, and because it wished to visit 
the convict camps during cane harvest, 
it took a recess until October 18. 

In the meantime the writer had fin- 
ished his tour with the investigating com- 
mittee, and had supplemented the reports 
of its proceedings with a series of five 
articles pointing out the fundamental de- 
fects of the Texas penitentiary system 
and the consequent abuses therein. The 
conclusions then reached, it may be stated 
parenthetically, have only been fortified 
by further investigation. This work fin- 
ished, the publishers of The News (Gal- 
veston News and Dallas News) resolved 
to place light before the committee and 
before the people of Texas as to the con- 
duct of penitentiaries in other states. 
Accordingly they sent the writer to Seat- 
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tle to attend the Prison Congress and to 
visit a number of penitentiaries en route. 
The writer had resided for six years of 
his life in prison towns and had casually 
visited a number of state prisons. His 
inquiries and investigations upon this 
trip were made to meet not merely the 
requirements of The News, but also to 
cover the suggestions of the chairman of 
the investigating committee, who fur- 
nished credentials which proved helpful. 

The program at Seattle furnished less 
material to illuminate the Texas problem. 
than did personal interviews with the 
delegates ; the prisons visited proved even 
a more prolific field. These were the 
penitentiaries of Colorado, Utah, Oregon, 
Washington, Nebraska and Kansas and 
the United States Prison at Leavenworth. 
It would have been desirable to extend 
the itinerary, but pressing engagements 
in Texas rendered it impossible at that 
time; also, previous visits to other peni- 
tentiaries and satisfactory information 
gotten at Seattle made it unnecessary to 
go further. 

The information gathered at Seattle 
and in the several penitentiaries visited 
was placed before the public in a series 
of twenty-two articles published in The 
News. These were subsequently print- 
ed as a book and widely distributed 
where it seemed that they would do the 
most good. The information seems to 
have profoundly impressed the people of 
the state, first of all with the idea that 
penitentiaries ought tobe conducted for 
the reformation of criminals, and then 
with the desirability of classifying and 
grading prisoners, the utility of the 
parole system, the uselessness and worse 
of inflicting corporal punishment, etc. 
The articles have brought to the writer 
the reputation of “having been in more 
penitentiaries than any other man in 
Texas,” and have rendered it necessary 
to explain frequently that “because of 
good behavior” he is “out on parole.” 

By the time the committee resumed its 
labors in October, public interest in the 
subject of prison reform had been greatly 
quickened, and an increasingly large 
number of newspapers arranged for re- 
ports of the proceedings. Upon this 
round the committee, while often en- 
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countering evidences of substantial im- 
provements made within the past few 
years, such as good buildings, adequate 
bathing facilities, sanitary closets and bet- 
ter food, also began to unearth in places 
the most sickening stories of brutal 
practices and revolting conditions, often 
backed up by such indubitable evidence 
as the lacerated bodies of prisoners. In 
consequence, even that element of the 
public which plants itself upon the judg- 
ment of “practical prison men,” to the 
exclusion of “‘theorists,” was shaken loose 
and joined in the demand for reform. 

The committee completed its round of 
the penitentiary properties on November 
15. Ten days later it submitted its prelim- 
inary report to the governor. It will 
meet again January I to receive the re- 
port of its auditors and to take some fur- 
ther testimony, after which it will make 
its final statement. 

The report is in some respects disap- 
pointing, notably so in its failure to em- 
phasize sufficiently the desirability of 
concentrating the convict forces and in 
its assent to the retention of whipping as 
a mode of punishment, but under more 
stringent regulations than now exist. 
Encouragingly, three members of th 
committee filed minority reports recom- 
mending the complete abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, and suggesting that 
since the present excellent laws and rules 
upon the subject had been flagrantly dis- 
regarded, they entertained no hope that 
new regulations would prove more 
eff crcious. 

The occasion seems ripe for genuine 
prison reform in Texas, in so far as the 
people and the press are concerned. That 
other factor, the politician, is as yet to 
some extent an obstacle, as usual being 
slow to trust the people. 

However, the interest which the public 
and the press have manifested in the mat- 
ter indicates that the propaganda for re- 
form will be pressed until the question is 
settled right. The newspapers of the 
state as a whole have spared neither ex- 
pense nor effort to get the facts before 
the people. Their correspondents have 
for months swamped the telegraph offices 
of country places with dispatches, which 
have been supplemented with pointed 
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editorial comment. Underlying all of 
this effort there is manifest a determina- 
tion not to turn back until the work has 
been done, well done; and there is prac- 
tical unanimity among the newspapers of 
the state as to what remedies should be 
applied. ; 

The Texas penitentiary system had its 
beginning in 1849 with one small prison 
and a few convicts. It was operated 
upon state account until 1871. In 1869, 
at which time the state was impoverished 
by the Civil War, the Legislature failed 
to make the customary appropriation for 
maintenance. The report of the super- 
intendent in 1870 shows an appalling 
state of affairs. For want of funds the 
prison industries and the convicts were 
idle. The prisoners were maintained 
only through the generosity of citizens 
who furnished supplies, taking chances 
upon being reimbursed. To add to the 
difficulties the prison, partly because of 
the asperities of that trying period, was 
overcrowded. Transgressors were sent 
to the penitentiary for the most trivial 
offenses, for theft everi of a chicken 
coop or a fifty cent piece, as the report 
declares. The prison population ranged 
in age from seven years to ninety-four. 
In this situation the prison management 
made a touching appeal for appropria- 
tions. The’ answer to it was a legisla- 
tive order to lease the penitentiary, and 
a lease was made. 

All this took place under the one re- 
publican administration that the state 
has known; but the democratic adminis- 
tration which succeeded it ratified the 
then existing lease, and other leases fol- 
lowed until 1883. The evil effects of 
this system still linger. The personnel of 
the present staff includes many who were 
trained under it and who yet measure 
things according to its standard. The 
conversion of an institution which had 
been a burden upon the taxpayers into 
one which was not only self-supporting, 
but actually promised to yield a small 
revenue, was favorably viewed in the 
seventies, especially so since the most 
glowing reports were issued. concerning 
the improvements made by the lessees 
and their humane treatment of convicts. 
Notwithstanding that the commission 
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which investigated the penitentiary in 
1875 found said reports to be untrue, so 
deeply implanted in the public mind 
was the idea that the penitentiaries should 
make money, that scarcely any protest 
was made when the authorities mereiy 
cancelled the existing lease and executed 
another with different parties. 

Further agitation brought about the 
cancellation of the lease in force in 1883. 
In the meantime the lessees had been 
permitted, because of the inadequacy of 
the prisons, to sublease many convicts to 
planters and railroads. Two vices were 
thus introduced which have never been 
eradicated from the system: diffusion of 
the convict population and straining for 
profits. 

When the lease was cancelled, the 
penitentiary equipment was insufficient to 
utilize the labor of all the convicts upon 
state account. The Legislature provided 
little or no funds to increase the equip- 
ment, and the penitentiary management 
contracted the labor of a large number of 
the men to planters and railroads who 
formerly were sub-lessees. At first these 
contracts were in effect leases; within 
recent years the state has guarded. 
clothed, fed and medically attended the 
convicts. Also in response to an insist- 
ent public demand, which considered the 
lease system the chief evil of the penal 
establishment, the number of men con- 
tracted out has gradually been decreas- 
ing. But this change has been effected 
only as the penitentiary system has been 
able to earn money with which to buy 
properties and make improvements. to 
work more convicts upon state account. 
The old mercenary idea still largely con- 
trols. The penitentiary system has been 
obliged to lift itself by its own bootstraps, 
being expected to earn not only the cost 
of maintenance but the cost of prison ex- 
tension as well. That the convicts have 
been more than self-supporting and have 
made a profit for the state is shown by 
the fact that the extensive land invest- 
ments of the penitentiary system and its 
permanent improvements are reasonably 
worth $3,000,000 more than all appro- 
priations made to the system, exclusive 
of unearned increment. 

The idea that iniquity can exist alone 
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in the lease system has been exploded by 
the present investigation. Conditions 
equally bad were found in both the state- 
account camps and the contract or lease 
camps; in one or. two of the lease camps 
the conditions were as good as in the 
best of the state camps. The mercenary 
idea prevails in both. In both the stand- 
atd is the same. Contractors usually pay 
thirty-one dollars a month for the labor 
of a convict. Each of the industries op- 
erated upon state account is now charged 
with convict labor at the rate of thirty- 
one dollars monthly for each man. 
Therefore, there is the same incentive to 
drive the men as in the contract camps, 
and in both classes of camps, the testi- 
mony abundantly shows, there has been 
much inhumanity displayed. 

The plant at present comprises the 
penitentiaries at Huntsville and Rusk, 
which together can accommodate about 
1,600 men but have rarely had more than 
half that number in recent years, and at 
which various industries are operated; 
four large sugar plantations in the lower 
Brazos valley, and two smaller farms 
near Huntsville; a contract force upon 
a railroad, another in a coal mine, and 
contract forces upon some twenty farms 
in the Brazos bottoms from Central 
Texas to the southernmost reach of the 
river. 

The undertakings of the penitentiary 
system are so vast and its industries of 
such character as to render it necessary 
frequently to transfer convicts from unit 
to unit, causing constant friction, hard- 
ships upon the convicts and brutalizing 
their keepers. Both classes are deserv- 
ing of sympathy in varying degree. Un- 
der this system there is no penological 
classification of prisoners ; in some camps 
there is no separation of races; all ages 
are thrown together. Many convicts sen- 
tenced to terms in “the penitentiary” 
serve their entire time without ever see- 
ing a penitentiary or coming in contact 
with intelligent discipline; they get the 
evils of a prison, but none of its bene- 
fits. Gambling is permitted at all the 
camps as the only form of amusement 
available to the prisoners. Men sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for conducting 
gambling houses conduct games in the 
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prison camps. The scattering of the 
convict forces and the location of many 
of them in the backwoods render effi- 
cient supervision impossible, and admit 
the white light of publicity only upon 
rare occasions such as the present. 
Because of such fundamental defects 
it is not marvelous that prisoners should 
be treated inhumanly ; not marvelous that 
the convicts of the system almost uni- 
versally express preference for the 
Huntsville prison, which is a very well 
managed institution notwithstanding 
that the reform idea is not sufficiently 
emphasized; not marvelous that a con- 
vict should declare that there was as 
much difference between the farm where 
he was located and Huntsville prison as 
there was between a cheap restaurant 
and a fine hotel; not marvelous that a 
white boy should have sawed off his fin- 
gers to escape being sent to a farm camp; 
not marvelous that another convict 
chopped off three fingers in order to 
bring about a transfer to another part 
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of the system; nor yet marvelous that 
still another convict, in speaking of the 
guards’ cursing, said, “Boss, I’se been 
called everything ’cept a child of God, 
and dat’s de troof.” 

Notwithstanding its grave and serious 
defects there have ‘been improvements in 
the Texas penitentiary system. The 
trouble is that they are coming too slow- 
ly. With a wiser fiscal policy, which 
now seems possible, sweeping reforms 
should soon be witnessed. Nor is the 
Texas penitentiary system the worst in 
the country. Far fromit. Prisons might 
be cited in more than one section of the 
country which are not so good. The 
writer would take his chances under the 
Texas system in preference to any peni- 
tentiary where there is little or no work 
to do. For work is a blessing to prison- 
ers; they may survive even overwork and 
brutal treatment; but the chance against 
tuberculosis and insanity is slim in idle- 
ness and solitude. 


HOUSING IN LOUISVILLE 


MARY BELKNAP GRAY 


The report of the Tenement House 
Commission of Louisville, Ky., comes as 
another proof positive of the need for 
housing regulations in the smaller cities, 
even where there is no physical reason 
for congestion. The report, which is an 
official document of the commission cre- 
ated by the City Council, contains the 


facts gathered in an investigation by. 


Janet E. Kemp (who was called from 
Baltimore for the purpose), together with 
an introduction by the commission ex- 
plaining how the campaign for housing 
reform began. It is illustrated with a 
great many photographs which the reader 
will call horrible or beautiful according 
as he is a shockable citizen or a housing 
reform enthusiast who has seen the more 
horrible originals. Miss Kemp has done 
a thoroughly scientific piece of work and 
written a very readable report on it. 

For the benefit of those who may wish 
to inaugurate a housing campaign in com- 
munities not yet conscious of their needs, 


I shall briefly recount the steps which led 
to the making of the report, quoting 
largely the commission’s statement: 

The Louisville Tenement House Com- 
mission was created as a result of the 
need of tenement house reform brought 
out by investigations undertaken by a 
joint committee of members of the Civics 
Committee of the Woman’s Club and the 
Advisory Board of the Associated Chari- 
ties, in 1908. 

The members of this joint committee 
ascertained from the Juvenile Court, the 
Social Settlement, the Colored Mission, 
the Health Office and other sources where 
bad housing conditions were to be found. 
They visited these locations and many 
others, making partial records of what 
they saw and securing pictures. They 
studied existing laws or ordinances that 
might apply to tenements or housing 
conditions. 

Last January the Woman’s Club 
brought Emily W. Dinwiddie, secretary 
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of the Tenement House Committee of 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety, to Louisville. Miss Dinwiddie 
spent two days in visiting some of the 
tenement districts, and delivered a lec- 
ture based on her observations and the 
facts and pictures gathered by the com- 
mittee. The pitiful and alarming con- 
ditions shown, together with the impossi- 
bility of reform under the inadequate 
city ordinances, presented a serious mu- 
nicipal problem that awakened much in- 
terest. It was realized that Louisville 
had reached a point in its growth where 
preventive measures were imperative in 
order to avoid conditions that render the 
tenements of larger cities an almost hope- 
less problem. When the matter was 
brought to the attention of Mayor Grin- 


stead he agreed to recommend to the 


General Council the creation and appoint- 
ment of a Tenement House Commission 
to investigate conditions and recommend 
remedies. 

The result was an ordinance directing 
the mayor to appoint the present Tene- 
ment House Commission and appropriat- 
ing $500, which afterwards was increased 
to $1,500. 

Seeking expert advice the commission 
called in Charles B. Ball, chief sanitary 
inspector of Chicago. After a thorough 
preliminary investigation Mr. Ball ad- 
vised the commission to employ a profes- 
sional investigator to make a house to 
house examination in the tenement dis- 
tricts and prepare data for a report ac- 
cording to the most approved methods. 
Acting on this advice the commission em- 
ployed Miss Kemp. 

“Unlike many of the large cities,” the 
introduction goes on to say, “Louisville’s 
tenements are not found in one or two 
districts, but seem to be scattered over 
a very large area, somewhat more thickly 
in the heart of the city. They are found 
also in groups of a few blocks in the 
more outlying districts, in the alleys and 
small side streets, and in isolated cases 
surrounded by one-family houses.” 

The investigation itself covered 228 
houses in six districts, and fourteen spe- 
cial studies of individual tenements in 
different sections of the city. The results 
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show conditions in Louisville to be more 
like those of Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton than of any of the other cities studied. 
Lot crowding is not yet a serious evil, 
and the tenements are not high buildings 
so that the proportion of population to: 
the area is not a problem; but the one- 
room apartments, the poor construction 
and repair, and the lack of all conven- 
iences, especially with regard to water 
supply and toilet facilities, show up badly 
even in comparison with larger places. 
These inconvenient dwellings afford a 
remarkably varied assortment, none of 
which (most fortunately, the investigator 
thinks.) ever seems to have been accepted 
as a popular type. She goes on, however, 
to describe two or three types that are 
more or less common. The most inter- 
esting of these is the “gallery,” a building 
one room wide, running far back on the 
rear of the lot, with access to each room 
only by means of a narrow porch or 
gallery that runs the length of the build- 
ing, with stairs at the end leading from 
one story to the other. 

The most startling fact brought out im 
the report is the very high percentage of 
one-room apartments in the districts stud- 
ied—forty-five per cent of the total num- 
ber of apartments, accommodating nearly 
thirty-five per cent of the population of 
these districts. We must bear in mind 
that these figures are taken only from 
limited districts and that the same 
is true of figures compiled from 
similar studies in other cities, and that 
many of the rooms are said to be occu- 
pied by only one family (though this. 
statement cannot always be trusted) so 
that any comparison is suggestive, not 
conclusive. Yet it is very interesting to 
note that the percentage of one-room 
apartments in Louisville is decidedly 
higher than in any other city studied. 
Philadelphia with 16 per cent comes next 
to Louisville’s 45 per cent; Baltimore has 
15 and Chicago 1.7. In two-room apart- 
ments Baltimore leads with 34 per cent, 
Louisville following close with 32. 

Lest anyone’ should rush to the conclu- 
sion that these conditions of living are 
confined to the Negro population, Miss. 
Kemp took statistics of the nationalities 
and found that 32.32 per cent in the dis— 
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tricts studied were native-born Ameri- 
can whites, 52.48 Negroes, and 15.20 
other nationalities, and she notes that in 
one alley district occupied by Negroes 
only, the standards of cleanliness were 
higher than in any of the other districts 
studied in spite of very insufficient water 
supply and drainage facilities. 

“The commission now proposes,” con- 
cludes the introduction, “to bring before 
the mayor and General Council a law 
that shall seek regulations respecting the 
following subjects: 


1. Yard spaces for tenements, hereafter to 
be built so that every room, hall and stair- 
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way in tenement houses shall have adequate 
light and ventilation. 

2. Restricting the height of tenements in 
proportion to the width of streets, and for- 
bidding the erection of tenements on alleys. 

3. Prevention of dampness in cellars. 

4, Fire protection. 

5. Adequate water and toilet accommoda: 
tions. ‘ 

6. Prevention of- overcrowding, © 

7. Abolition of privy wells upon the com: 
pletion of sewers in adjacent streets. 

8. Elimination on tenement premises of 
poultry and pigs. 

9. Definition of the term “tenement” to 
include houses occupied by two or more 
tenant families living separately. 

10. Creation of the permanent office of 
tenement inspector clothed with proper au- 
thority of law. 


CLEVELAND’S NEW FORM OF CO- 
OPERATION 


JAMES F. JACKSON 


SUPERINTENDENT CLEVELAND ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


The new committee on co-operation 
which recently established the Charities 
Clearing House in Cleveland, is some- 
thing of an innovation if in fact it is not 
unique. The Associated Charities has 
maintained the usual Registration Bureau 
with more than the usual success, the in- 
terests of numerous other charities have 
been presented at its parlor conferences 
and there have been many efforts to pro- 
mote co-operation while dealing with 
needy families in their homes and other- 
wise. But there was a desire on the 
part of various interests for still more 
effective co-operation. After numer- 
ous consultations it was agreed that 
statistical information obtained by vari- 
ous organizations would have more value 
if assembled ; that there should be a more 
general exchange of this information be- 
tween societies, that all social forces 
should be better co-ordinated and made 
more effective by being brought to bear 
as a unit. 

To accomplish these results it was de- 
cided to form a representative committee, 
independent of any one organization, but 
to insure financial support it was held 
necessary that it be affiliated with the As- 
sociated Charities, which has for its cor- 
nerstone the development of co-operation, 


and therefore can be held responsible for 
financing and giving continuity to these 
activities. Accordingly this self-consti- 
tuted but very representative group asked 
the Associated Charities to appoint a 
committee on co-operation which shall 
be essentially autonomous in\its organi- 
zation. The plan was adopted and the 
original group, upon request, chose the 
members of the committee. The differ- 
ence between this committee on co-opera- 
tion and other committees of the Asso- 
ciated Charities is that the trustees of the 
Associated Charities do not control it. 
The members of the committee on co- 
operation thus selected are acknowledged 
leaders representing the city government, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Jewish and 
Roman Catholic organizations, medical 
charities, child-helping and other agen- 
cies, so that every important. social 
agency has the active interest of at least 
one member. 

At the first meeting it was decided that 
the committee shall act only by unani- 
mous vote, therefore: any question as to 
the advisability of a move lays the mat- 
ter over for future inquiry. No at- 
tempt has been made to achieve results 
rapidly. The aim has been for each 
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member to understand the principles and 
essential methods of every local chari- 
table activity. One of the earliest moves 
was to appoint a sub-committee to rep- 
resent THE Survey. Another was to ap- 
point a committee to consider the ad- 
visability and form of a Charities Clear- 
ing House. This committee made an ex- 
tended investigation of the needs of 
Cleveland and of the methods employed 
in other cities. Every point was inves- 
tigated from the foundation and nothing 
taken for granted. It was a question as 
to the type and quantity of information 
to be furnished; who should operate the 
bureau—the Chamber of Commerce, a 
new association, the Associated Chari- 
ties, or some other organization; the lo- 
cation of the bureau, and what organiza- 
tions should enjoy its opportunities.” All 
available facts were sought on each point, 
and each was thoroughly considered. 

It was finally decided that gradually 
all charitable and philanthropic forces 


_. Should be invited to co-operate, that the 


Associated Charities should be asked to 
establish an entirely new department, 
called the Charities Clearing House, and 
that the method employed be essentially 
that which Boston has successfully oper- 
ated. The Associated Charities opened 
this department, asked the committee on 
co-operation to assume the responsibility 
for its administration and also because 
of a similarity of interests, to take charge 
of the Registration Bureau with its de- 
tailed .information concerning 22,000 
_ families. 

The Charities Clearing House will 
maintain a card index showing simply the 
identifying information concerning each 
family and the dates and names of the 
organizations ifiterested. As subsequent 
organizations report dealings with the 
family, each organization which has pre- 
viously reported will be informed of the 
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name of the last interested organization, 
and it in turn will be informed of the 
names and dates of all previously inter- 
ested. Thus the bureau advises the vari- 
ous charities concerning the interest taken 
by the others, but does not assume the 


‘responsibility for knowing or reporting 


the acts of any organization. The As- 
sociated Charities will report to this bu- 
reau and receive reports from it, just 
as will the Visiting Nurse Association, 
the Humane Society, and other agencies. 

The committee on co-operation will 
control further editions of the Cleveland 
Charities Directory. Further activity 
will be determined by the ability of the 
members to agree on some particular . 
need which can best be achieved by co- 
operative effort. Several such important 
moves are now under consideration. The 
committee realizes the far-reaching influ- 
ence of the work undertaken, and may 
be relied upon to act conservatively. It 
believes that in proportion to the money 
expended and the effort involved, there 
is no other method quite so effective as 
this promotion of genuine, thorough- 
going co-operation based upon a division 
of effort and mutual interests. 

- The Chamber of Commerce committee 
on benevolent associations has no official 
relation with the committee. Each body 
thoroughly approves of the purposes of 
the other, and there will be the largest 
possible co-operation with no waste mo- 
tion in the division of effort. 

To avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing it should be stated that the committee 
on co-operation is under its own direc- 
tion; it looks to the Associated Charities 
to keep its membership filled and to pro- 
vide the necessary funds; it assumes no 
authority over any organization, and ex- 
pects its advice to have only as much 
weight as it has sense. 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


A GOOD QUOTATION 


The letterhead of the Grand Rapids Board 
of Trade bears this stanza from Rudyard 
Kipling: 

“Surely in toil or fray 
Under an alien sky, 
Comfort it is to say: 
‘Of no mean city am I.’” 


SPIRIT OF CITY PLANNING 


La Follette’s Weekly says that a distin- 
guished city builder was asked the other 
day, “Which is the most important thing 


to be considered in planning and improving - 


our cities—health, utility, or beauty?” It 
says he answered: “You might as well ask 
me which is the more essential blade of a 
pair of scissors. They can’t be taken separ- 


ately.” La Follette’s finds in this answer 
“the spirit of modern city-making. Health, 
utility, beauty—all related so intimately 


that they cannot be considered apart.” 


THE FEE ALL CAN PAY 


The Improvement League of Merrimack 
county, N. H., has been organized. It will 
devote itself to getting good roads, wise care 
of trees and forests, clean streets, and the 
removal of unsightly billboards; to encour- 
aging lectures, music and art, and to se- 
curing a better co-operation between the se- 
lectmen, the town officials and the local 
clubs and societies. But the thing about 
the league which is especially interesting is 
that, instead of having a cash membership 
fee, it proposes that all who are connected 
with it shall render actual service. If it 
succeeds in that endeavor, it may expect 
to bring much to pass. 
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MUNICIPAL REFERENCE BUREAU 


The establishment of a municipai refer- 
ence bureau under the auspices of the State 
University of Wisconsin was reported in 
this department last month. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois, not to be outdone by its sis- 
ter institution, has established a similar 
bureau. This has been put in charge of 
Prof. John A. Fairlie, a man whose interest 
and knowledge well qualify him for the 
position. 


A CONVENTION MONTH 


Three important national conventions on 
municipal improvement were heid in No- 
vember. This was “going some.” They 
were the annual meetings of the American 
Civic Association and.the National Munic- 
ipal League in Cincinnati, which were re- 
ported in Tur Survey for December 4; and 
of the American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements, in Little Rock, Ark. At the 
same time the remarkable municipal expo- 
sition, of really national scope, arranged by 
the Boston-1915 movement, was in prog- 
ress in Boston. The Little Rock conven- 
tion, though so far from centers of popula- 
tion, proved an extraordinary success. In- 
deed, the attendance at the regular meet- 
ings was the largest the society has ever 
known in its sixteen years. This was due 
to the fact that the society has recently been 
growing very rapidly. The president’s an- 
nual address dealt with the laying out of 
streets in a large way, with city planning 
and with aesthetic care in municipal im- 
provements. This is especially hopeful, for 
the society’s membership is mainly made up 
of city engineers. 
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A VILLAGE THAT VENTURED 


One hears a great deal about city planning 
in these days, and of ambitious and costly 
improvement schemes being worked out for 
great cities. No wonder the little towns 
fear to send for the town-planner.. But he 
really can do a great deal more for them 
than for the big city, for in them the area 
in which conditions are practically fixed is 
very small. And if he is of the right sort 
he will not be extravagant, forgetting their 
financial limitations. But by degrees the 
movement is spreading into the towns. 
Madison, Montclair, and Ridgewood, N. J., 
and Watertown, Ogdensburg and Jamestown, 
N. Y., are types of established towns that 
have dared send for a town-planner. And 
now comes the little village of Fayetteville, 
lying south of Syracuse, N. Y. We are able 
to give photographs of the village as it looks 
from a neighboring hill, and of two stone 
arch bridges from the series spanning the 
power canal which makes the town. 


Con-' 
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held its first annual convention last month. 
Prof. Edmund James of the University of 
Illinois expressed the convention’s spirit 
when he said, “Illinois, with growing wealth 
and leisure, has reached a point where her 
citizens are willing to spend money and 
make sacrifices to gratify instincts of 
beauty.” Other speakers included Jens 
Jensen of Chicago, J. H. Prost, Chicago’s 
new city forester; F. G. Blair, the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction; and 
Amelia Jerome, the founder of the Play- 
ground Association of Chicago. 


STRENGTH IN UNION 


A very widespread and well defined “get- 
together” movement seems lately to have 
developed among local improvement socie- 
ties. It ought to result in increased effect- 
iveness. The state league formed in II- 
linois has been described. New Jersey now 
revorts a State Civic Federation. This has 
taken up such administrative problems as 


STONE HIGHWAY BRIDGE, FAYETTEVILLE. 


nected with these bridges there is a story 
much to the point. Some of them have 
been in place for years and all of them are 
beautiful. They give a distinction to the 
little place. But the people had grown used 
to them, and when somebody said they were 
- old-fashioned and not at all citified—which 
indeed is true—the powers that be were 
allowed to substitute for one of them a hid- 
eous iron girder structure such as is com- 
mon everywhere. But the town-planner told 
the people that they must never allow that 
sort of sacrilege again; and now that they 
have his authority for the beauty of the 
old stone arches, let us hope they never will. 
Bven that result of his visit, though there 
should be no other, would be worth while. 


ILLINOIS IMPROVEMENT CONVENTION 


The Illinois Outdoor Improvement Asso- 
ciation, to which reference has been made 
as an interesting experiment in state’ co- 
operation among improvement societies, 
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taxation, state water supply, uniform munic- 
ipal accounting, etc., and has arranged a lec- 
ture bureau to supply free speakers for civic 
meetings in New Jersey during the winter. 
The improvement societies in and about 
Cincinnati are united in a federation which 
represents more than 5,000 members, and 
participates in all important civic move- 
ments. The improvement societies of Los 
Angeles are united similarly, and a meeting 
called in Chicago a few weeks ago, to con- 
sider the general improvement of streets, 
small parks and bathing beaches, was at- 
tended by representatives of more than a 
score of local improvement societies. The 
District of Columbia reports twenty-five 
citizens’ associations, only partially brought 
together as yet in the Board of Trade and 
Chamber of Commerce. These associations, 
growing out of the peculiar government of 
the district, are almost unique. Each is in 
a way a sectional town council, immediately 
representing the needs and ambitions of 
its own locality, and in the aggregate mak- 
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ing an unofficial but potent town council, so 
democratic that practically any one who 
wishes to join it may do so. No doubt in 
many communities where one strong central 
body has not developed, there is a like draw- 
ing together of the local organizations for 
united action on matters of common import. 


PLEADING FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


Mrs. Donald Hooker, the president of the 
Children’s Playground Association of Balti- 
more, and George W. Ehler, the secretary, 
lately appeared before the Baltimore Board 
of Estimates to ask for an appropriation for 
extending the work. As such appearances 
- have become common in all cities and towns, 
what was said, rather than the mere fact 
of the appeal, is the interesting matter. Mrs. 
Hooker said: “We do not come before you 
to ask for money for charity, but to put up 
to you a simple proposition that will save the 
city money,” and then she told two stories 
—one about a boy and the other about a girl 
—to illustrate her point. Mr. Ehler gave 
statistics: “Nine reform institutions for 
boys and girls are scheduled’ to receive from 
the city this coming year $148,635. These 
institutions are reported as having approx- 
imately 1,641 Baltimore inmates at the 
time of their last reports. Allowing for 
short terms there are probably about 2,500 
boys and girls handled by these institutions 
each year. These cost the city approximate- 
ly sixty dollars apiece. The public schools 
cost us about twenty-two dollars apiece. 
The playgrounds association dealt with 
22,693 children at a total cost of $13,500, or 
sixty cents apiece.” 


PARK BUILDING IN DENISON 


The Denison, Tex., Park Commission has 
announced plans for a “tree day” early next 
spring. The children and people of the city 
will be allowed to bring trees to beautify 
the park. It at present possesses a fine 
growth of native trees, but the majority 
are oak and they do not furnish the proper 
amount of shade and in many cases are not 
located to good advantage. Tree day is to 
be a day of celebration. Holes for the trees 
to be given will be dug in advance so that 
everything will be in readiness. It is plan- 
ned to plant a double row entirely surround- 
ing the park and to fill in vacant spots. 
The idea has met with instant favor and it 
is expected that the school children, lodges, 
societies and the citizens in general will 
take it up. During the past year a number 
of concrete walks have been built, a foun- 
tain has been installed, the band stand has 
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been reconstructed, a zoo has been started 
and many flower beds have been laid out 
and maintained throughout the summer. 
The citizens have been liberal to the park 
and a caretaker has been constantly on duty. 
Next year’s tax levy includes a two-cent 
park tax which will create a considerable 
When needed the ser- 
vices of the 1,200 park boosters, or the mem- 
bers of the Junior Park Association to give 
them a more dignified name, have been 
called in and it is intended to use the boys 
in the future. 


A FUND FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT 


What is locally described as “a brand new 
idea” in the important matter of financing 
reform movements has been started in Los 
Angeles, and its few months’ trial seems to 
promise success. This is the establishment 
of a good government fund for Los Angeles 
city and county, with duly elected officers 
and trustees. The descriptive leaflet de-: 
clares that, as everywhere, the persons who 
contribute substantially to reform move- 
ments are few and are called upon on every 
occasion. This custom has been not only 
bothersome to them but wasteful of the 
time and energy ofthe solicitors, who have 
to do the work over at each new crisis. Ac- 
cordingly the new plan has been devised, 
under which these considerable givers agree 
to subscribe annually to the good govern- 
ment fund such sum as they select, making 
the payments quarterly, until further no- 
tice, and leaving the disposition of the fund 
to the trustees. After a short trial, the 
fund has about seventy subscribers who 
guarantee an annual total of $17,000. The 
first application granted was for the sup- 
port of the people’s lobby during the last 
session of the Legislature: The fund also 
financed the recall campaign against the 
mayor of Los Angeles, which was successful. 
The idea is that the good government fund . 
shall contribute to movements otherwise 
managed,—very much as the Russell Sage 
Foundation contributes in the field of phil- 
anthropy. Applications for funds must be 
submitted in writing to the trustees, though 
the chairman is empowered to give contribu- 
tions not exceeding $100 at one time or 
$1,000 in the aggregate in a year, without 
calling the trustees together. The trustees 
can grant applications only by a two-thirds 
vote. Should they reject an application, it 
may, on the written demand of fifteen per 
cent of all the subscribers, be referred to the 
subscribers for a postal card referendum 
vote, and in tne event of two-thirds of the 
subscribers voting in favor of the applica- 
tion, it must be granted by the trustees. 
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CHERRY MINE: DISASTER 


A thorough investigation of the Cherry 
mine disaster is being made by the Illinois 
state mine inspectors and the recently ap- 
pointed Illinois Commission on the Health 
and Safety of Miners. Meeting in joint 
conference they combine the powers of call- 
ing witnesses and compelling testimony. On 
the basis of their findings a revision of the 
mining laws of Illinois will be proposed with 
a view to securing protection from mining 
accidents. The inspectors and the commis- 
sion will also have the use of a report on 
all foreign and domestic mining laws, pre- 
pared by a member of the commission, Dr. 
J. A. Holmes of the United States Geological 
Survey. 


INVESTIGATION OF MINES 


With the lesson of the Cherry disaster be- 

fore us, the second report of the English 
Royal Commission on the Health and Safety 
of Miners should be of special value. This 
report deals with the inspection, supervision 
and management of mines, with ventilation, 
coal dust explosions, shot firing, safety 
lamps, timbering, and with the investigation 
of accidents, organization of rescue work, 
and other safety regulations. 
- The commission recommends an increase 
in the staff of government inspectors and the 
employment of men with practical experi- 
ence in underground work. Firemen or 
deputies should be over twenty-five years of 
age with five years’ practical experience, and 
should have certificates as to their ability 
to make accurate tests for fire damp. In- 
spections should be made. within two hours 
before shifts go to work, and twice during 
shift periods. Men should not be permitted 
to work where the air, saturated with black- 
damp, is found to contain less than nineteen 
per cent of oxygen, or more than one and 
one-quarter per cent of carbon dioxide. The 
methods of dealing with coal dust are still 
the subject of important experiments. 
Special precautions are recommended where 
return currents of air contain more than five 
per cent of fire-damp. For the prevention 
of accidents, shorter hours are recommended, 
with the abolishment of “double shifts.” 


COMPENSATION OF WORKMEN 


The Swedish accident compensation law 
of 1901 has been amended so that British 
workmen injured while in Sweden, and their 
dependents, have a right to a life pension in 
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accordance with the terms of the Swedish 
law, even though the dependents are not liv- © 
ing in Sweden. 

A valuable service has been rendered 
those making a serious study of employers’ 
liability and industrial insurance, by the 
publication through the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor of all of the laws relating to 
compensation for industrial accidents in 
twenty-four different foreign countries. 


ILLINOIS BRANCH’S MEETING 


The Illinois branch of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation held its annual 
meeting on Saturday, November 27, at Hull 
House, Chicago. 

Reports by the president, Ernst Freund, 
and by the secretary, Luke Grant, show a 
gratifying membership increase during the 
year. Two of the legislative measures most 
actively supported by the Illinois branch 
were enacted into law, and one objection- 
able measure was defeated. 

The officers of the branch will attempt to 
secure an immediate interpretation of the 
power of the Commission on Occupational 
Diseases with reference to its legal right to 
employ experts for scientific investigations. 

The officers and all of the members of the 
executive committee were unanimously re- 
elected and the executive committee was in- 
structed to consider the advisability of cre- 
ating an advisory council for Illinois. 


LABOR LEGISLATION PAMPHLETS 


Three special pamphlets have been issued 
and distributed to its members by the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation. One, 
a Review of Labor Legislation of 1909, pre- 
pared by Irene Osgood, gives in concise 
form a statement of the progress of the 
movement during this year as reflected in 
the enactments of the forty-two states hold- 
ing legislative sessions. Another, Indus- 
trial Education, by Edward C. Elliott, sum- 
marizes the existing legislation concerning 
industrial education in public elementary 
and secondary schools. The third, The 
Administration of Labor Laws, by Charles 
Austin, shows in a comparative way the 
strength and weakness of our machinery 
for enforcing labor laws once they are on 
the statute books. 


1for the recent decision of an American court 
on this subject’ see TH Survny, October 23, p. 
120. 
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PENSIONS FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYE 


France has provided old-age pensions for 
all employes of the’ chief railroads of the 
country. Existing private pension schemes 
must be made to harmonize with the new 
law. Deductions from wages are. limited 
for those who come into the scheme after 
it is put in operation, but for persons al- 
ready in pension schemes, the amount is 
not limited by law. Payments made by 
employes who leave before completing the 
period: required to obtain a pension must 
be refunded with interest, and under cer- 
tain conditions half the pension provided 
is given to any dependents. The number 
of persons affected is over 300,000. 


WHAT ACCIDENTS COST 


The Industrial Insurance Committee of 
the Wisconsin State Legislature has sent 
out to the manufacturers of the state, near- 
ly 4.000 schedules in its effort to secure re- 
liable data on the present cost of industrial 
accidents. Under an agreement to keep 
the information strictly confidential two 
separate card forms bearing a common 
number are submitted. One is a general 
form to be filled out by all employers, and 
the other is to be use¢ in giving a history 
of individual accident cases. The manufac- 
turers are taking a keen interest in this in- 
vestigation, many of them supplementing 
the required information with personal let- 
ters approving the work of the committee, 
and expressing the hope that the injustices 
of the present system may be abolished. In 
preparing these schedules the co-operation 
of the best scientific and practical experts 
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of the whole country was secured, and an 
effort was made to adapt this form to the 
requirements of similar investigations now 
under way in Minnesota and New York. 
It is hoped that scientific: accuracy and 
greater uniformity in investigation between 
the three states having special commissions 
on this subject may result in greater uni- 
formity in labor legislation. 


REPORT ON ACCIDENTS 


A valuable report on Industrial Accidents 
and Workingmen’s Compensation has just 
been published by the Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics of Minnesota. It has 
been prepared by Don D. Lescohier, under 
the direction of the’ new commissioner of 
labor, W. E. McEwen. It contains the 
text of the law creating the Minnesota Em- 
ployes’ Commission and the laws under 
which the investigations by the Bureau of 
Labor have been conducted, also the joint 
petition of the Employers’ Association and 
the Trade Unions, for the creation of this 
commission. Mr. Lescohier has compiled 
tables on the basis of statistics of the years 
1907 and 1909. The most significant re- 
sults brought out by these statistics is the 
large proportion of the accidents credited, 
not to negligence of employer or employe, 
but to “hazard of industry.” Whereas the 
usual proportion of such causes is twenty- 
five to thirty per cent, this report ascribes 
42.3 per cent to the “hazard of industry” 
according to the reports furnished by em- 
ployers, and 71.6 per cent according to 
statistics collected by the bureau itself. 
The report contains a summary of foreign 
legislation and a useful bibliography. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE NORMAL NOT THE IDEAL’ 


To THE EDITOR: 

We have been watching the columns of 
Tue Survey to see whether your editorial 
announcement that the “normal is the 
ideal’ and your rejoicing over the fact that 
the “philanthropist of inner vision” has now 
an ideal which is intelligible to the man on 
the street and will win his endorsement and 
support, would pass without protest. That 
it has done so need not, however, be inter- 
preted as general acquiescence on the part 
of social workers who are usually pretty 
busy people. But we feel we must voice our 
protest at any rate even in the midst of the 
Red Cross Christmas Stamp Compaign. And 
in doing so we are going to descend from 
the dry uplands of scientific philanthropy 
where we have been feeding so long, into 
the lush meadows of social feeling, even 
though we may lose our bearings and get 


1for editorial comment see Social Forces, page 
869 of this issue. 


our feet tangled in the grass. You may call 
to us from the heights as to a lost sheep, 
but for the time at least we are going to 
heed only our own wayward imovulses. 
There are stages in the formation of a so- 
cial ideal. For many of us social workers 
the first stage was represented by an ex- 
treme pietism. We were brought up in an 
atmosphere of soul-saving and world-storm- 
ing. In some of us the missionary zeal 
burned to incandescence. No peaceful, corn- 
fed philosophy.was ours, but we were ever 
battling against “the strong, salt spray of 
some large sea.” With a point of view over- 
looking all time and all worlds we could 
not very well construct a village ideal of 
life. We had a peculiar scale of values, one 
in which the value of a single human soul 
outweighed all else, not only nower, and 
fame and gold, but also homely human hap- 
piness. The intrinsic worth of the individ- 
ual was the corner stone of our faith, and 
had no relation to his social environment or 
personal qualities or achievement. For the 
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lowest and most loathsome human creature 
that ever wallowed in the mire of crime or 
bred in the fetid pens of degeneracy we 
must dare. all, sacrifice all, even our own 
normal development, for we had in our 
hands his eternal destiny of glory or pain. 
No one who has once entertained views like 
these, however time and: experience may 
have modified them, can ever accept with 
complacency or final satisfaction the picture 
of a well-fed, and well-housed, efficient and 
orderly people that you now present as an 
ideal. Much less will such a picture stir 
him to his best efforts. 

But we social workers and our social 
ideals are the product of a second influence. 
With enlarging intellectual outlook, we 
broke the bounds of orthodox dogma and 
largely separated ourselves from religious 
associations. But we took with us into the 
wider world our interest in sense of re- 
sponsibility for the individual. We studied 
him too—which we had not done before— 
and discovered that he was always found in 
a setting and that this setting sustained as 
close a relation to him as the shell does to 
an oyster, in fact that it was part of him 
and he was part of it. If the individual 
was viewed less as a distinct entity he was 
viewed no less.as something in the making, 
and to be made and for the making of which 
we had a personal responsibility. The meth- 
ods only were different. Instead of concen- 
trating our attention on the man himself or 
speculating on his personal relation to the 
absolute we studied his setting. We scanned 
history and examined present-day human in- 
stitutions to see whether in the multitud- 
inous forms of human environment there 
were teleological significance. We found 
that some forms produced better men than 
others and we believed we found a trend 
toward a perfected human environment 
which could be brought about by discourag- 
ing some institutions and encouraging 
others. We found that master statesmen 
in all ages had moulded peoples, had con- 
trolled—mostly for selfish purposes—their 
laws, their standards of right and wrong, 
their dominant. forms for the expression of 
personal activity. i 

We now had our ideal, a New Jerusalem 
coming down out of heaven, and as we gazed 
at it we were transported with joy and filled 
with the awesome consciousness of creative 
power. Our ideal was not a state of con- 
sciousness but a social structure, built, not 
of amethyst and pearl, but of righteous laws, 
purified art, and ennobled industry. In this 
conception was harmonized the doctrine of 
the intrinsic worth of the individual with the 
companion truth of the great religious teach- 


ers, that the highest expression of human 


life is not individual but social. The re- 
ligious teachers however, we found, did not 
realize the necessity of altering human in- 
stitutions in order to bring about the ideal 
brotherhood, or if they did their names 
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have not come down to us as religious teach- 
ers for they were classed as revolutionists. 
We found the church not reforming society 
but society moulding the church to its own 
purposes. When Christianity triumphed un- 
der Constantine it was far more a conquest 
of Christianity by pagan ideals of society 
than the reverse. 

Having formed our social ideal we then 
went out into the world to do our part in 
making effective “the right of the humblest 
human being to the resources and liberty 
needful for living a complete and unfear- 
ing life.’ Naturally the oppressed and un- 
fortunate, the dependent, defective and de- 
linquent members of society engaged our 
attention first. To raise these fallen broth- 
ers to the common average of the communi- 
ties in which they lived was only part of 
our mission. We have no apologies to offer 
for the use of this word. The more import- 
ant part was to study the sick socially in 
order that we might learn the laws of health 
and development for society. While our 
hearts went out to the “submerged tenth” 
and our social sympathies were developed 
by our work in the tenements and alms- 
houses and prisons, it was the unsubmerged 
but barely floating nine-tenths, the tremen- 
dous possibilities in socializing the unsocial 
mass, that fired our imagination. 

And now you, Mr. Editor, come along and 
tell us the bourgeois ideal of life is all right, 
that we social workers are suffering from 
overwrought nerves and intoxicated imag- 
inations, that the problem before us is not 
something large and vague and baffling, not 
something concerned with the function and 
future of society, but the very simple and 
definite problem of making the laggards in 
the social procession, or at least their chil- 
dren, decent, self-respecting, healthy and 
hard-working citizens. This is to be not 
only our task as social workers but also our 
ideal, our inspiration, our reward for the 
sacrifice we have made of personal ambition 
in selecting a humble calling. We fear, how- 
ever, that you have misjudged the temper 
and temperament of many social workers. 
Some there are among us who will take 
without protest the place assigned them in 
a scheme of society wholly arranged and 
controlled by others. But the best and most 
spirited among us will never ouietlv rlay 
into the hands of the captains of industry, 
who are beginning to appreciate the fact 
that the social worker can be made a valu- 
able industrial asset. These men look upon . 
the community simply as an industrial 
camp and they are beginning to realize that 
they cannot win the battles of industry with 
underfed and untrained soldiers. 

This is the secret of the present apparent 
prosperity of social work in this country. 
But it is in reality a dangerous and trying 
time for social work. It looks as if social 
work is passing through a period similar to 
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that the Christian Church passed through 
in the fourth century to which we alluded 
above, i. e., the social worker having failed 
to convert the business man is being con- 
verted by him and what is more is being 
made use of by him. This is hard on those 
of us who went into social work, largely as 
a protest against the ideals and methods of 
the business man. We always felt ourselves 
superior to him. Despite the clever argu- 
ments of the economists who would make us 
believe that he performs an entirely differ- 
ent function in society now from what he 
did before the industrial:revolution and that 
he deserves our respect, we still entertain 
the historic estimate of him.t We have seen 
too much at short range of his spiritual 
blindness and his intellectual narrowness 
and his inability to distinguish between 
wealth and “illth.’” We do not object to 
contributing to industrial efficiency but we 


do not wish to give tacit assent to any in- . 


dustrialized ideal of society. So when we 
are urged to make our work conform to the 
judgment and standards of the business 
man, we seriously object. 

You, Mr. Editor, have done much to es- 
tablish the standing and methods of social 
work in this country, but you are making 
a mistake in promulgating this doctrine of 
the normal as the ideal. Your ideal is all 
right as far as it goes, but it is not broad 
enough :to become a spur to effort for the 
social-minded, nor high enough to serve as 
an inspiration for the spiritual-minded. Had 
you called your ideal merely a program, for 
that is what it is, we should not have found 
fault with it. But as an ideal it is impossi- 
ble. Better for the present to hold up the 
old lines, “The brain and eye to see one 
God and one humanity”, as the ideal for so- 
cial work, at least until we can frame a 
more definite and scientific one. 

Take aur advice, Mr. Editor, you have 
been associating too much with men of anti- 
social instincts. Walk and talk a little less 
with merchants and magnates and money- 
changers and a little more with miners, and 
missionaries, and mattress-makers, and the 
old text, ‘Man doth not live by bread alone”, 
will take on a new meaning for you. 

CHRISTOPHER EASTON. 


White Bear Lake, Minn. 


*Note in this connection that for fourteen cen- 
turies the business man was under the ban of the 
Christian church and that the Council of Trent 
which removed the ban was coincident with a 
very low level in the life of the church. Also 
that in no mature society of today has the 
business man full social recognition and that the 
extent to which he has secured partial recogni- 
tion is the extent to which he has captured the 
overnment. The New Germany and the New 
apan are good illustrations. 
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CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, BOSTON 


To THE EDITOR: : 
My attention has been called to an article 
in Tur Survey of November 13, entitled A 
Preventorium for Children, in which it is 
stated that prior to the opening of a pre- 
ventorium at Lakewood, N. J., there was no 
hospital for the treatment of tuberculous 
children in the entire United States. This 
article has made me realize that little is 
known, by those who should be most inter- 
ested, of the work done along this line by 
the Children’s Hospital, Boston, and I am 
taking the liberty of sending you the fol- 

lowing facts: 

As early as 1875, our Ladies’ Aid Associa- 
tion, now incorporated under the name of 
The Managers of the Convalescent Home, of 
the: Children’s Hospital, Boston, opened a 
small summer home of twenty beds at Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., for our convalescent pa- 
tients. These patients were nearly all af- 
flicted with tuberculosis of the joints or 
glands, or debilitated. The home was kept 
open from June to October of each year. In 
1891 a new home was built and equipped 
for fifty patients of the same character. 
The home was opened during the summer 
months of the two succeeding years, and 
from 1894 it was kept open all the year 
round. ‘This home was destroyed by fire in 
1903 and an ideal home was built on the 
shack plan within the year; the children 
being cared fpr in the intervening months 
jn a temporary home with a hastily built 
shack. 

The present home is equipped for ninety 
patients, although at present we only admit 
seventy, thirty-five surgical patients, chiefly 
tuberculous joint or gland infections, and 
thirty-five medical patients debilitated or 
pre-tubercular. These latter patients are 
drawn from cur own and the Boston Con- 
sumptive Hospital O. P. Departments. No 
patient with active pulmonary tuberculosis 
is kept in the home. 

There are four large sleening shacks and 
two wards, also a large play shack. The 
nursing is done by the Children’s Hospital 
graduate nurses, and attendants trained at 
the home. The doctors visit the home tri- 
weekly or oftener if requested. The chil- 
dren are instructed and entertained by a 
kindergarten teacher four afternoons each 
week. : 

I am sending you under separate cover 
our last report, also cuts from former re- 
ports which I hope you will find interesting. 
The home has been ruuning for some twen- 
ty-four years, although the shack treatment 
only dates back six years. The total num- 
ber of patients treated to present date is 


7.594. Sister SUSANNA, 
Boston. Superintendent 


THE TREND 


“The social service department of a hos- 
pital is designed primarily to aid the hos- 
pital in its treatment of sickness,” says Dr. 
Charles P. Emerson in the National Hos- 
pital Review. “The mere fact that a man 
is poor or cold or homeless or starving does 
not entitle him to the consideration of a 
modern hospital. For such relief there are 
now special charities. But if a man is sick, 
then his poverty makes him a welcome pa- 
tient of the hospital. The social service 
worker is in constant touch with all the 
charities of the city, can judge where each 
individual patient is most likely to get re- 
lief, and can endorse his appeal. This is an 
important part of this worker’s duty, but 
she will not consider these patients as her 
patients, and to help them is not at all the 
reason for the existence of the social ser- 
vice department.. If it were, then the de- 
partment would be but a branch office of a 
general charity, and the hospital would bet- 
ter move it to a convenient distance from 
the dispensary. 

“The tacit understanding is that the doc- 
tors will, if they accept a man as a patient, 
do the best they can, the resources of the 
dispensary always being considered, to cure 
him. Faith in the doctor’s ability to accom- 
plish something brings to the institution its 
financial support and its patients. But the 
clinics are crowded and the doctors are 
busy. The patient is ‘studied,’ given some 
‘concentrated’ advice and several bottles of 
medicine, and sent home with the direction 
to return at a definite time. That every 
patient should get some medicine was the 
advice of the chief of a large clinic; and 
yet this man taught his students that medi- 
cine was of very minor, if of any, import- 
ance in the treatment of seven out of every 
ten patients of that medical clinic. Each 
patient gets also some advice, and usually 
he needs it; but in too many instances botn 
the doctor and the patient clearly under- 
stand that the advice cannot, and therefore 
will not, be followed. Many patients, then, 
get medicine which they do not need and 
advice which they cannot follow. The doc- 
tor, on the other hand, gets valuable train- 
ing, and ‘cases’ for his medical students to 
examine. In this bargain the patient usual- 
ly loses. But if the results aimed at are 
not attained the dispensary is not fulfilling 
its function. The patient’s inability to 
profit by the best of advice and medicine 
may be the reason, but is no excuse, for the 
failure to get results. The doctors have 
done their part, and the hospital should 
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strive to make this part bear fruit; hence 
the social service department.” 


s ¢ 8 


If the test of style is that the reader shall 
be unconscious of it, then A Certain Rich 
Man’, by William Allen White, is deplorably 
lacking in what the lover of belles lettres 
seeks. If the uninitiated seek to know how 
the great games of finance and manipulation 
of the country’s resources have been played, 
they may with careful reading and the col- 
lation of the day’s events as pictured in the 
hewspapers have some hazy ideas a little 
cleared. But if they seek a powerful novel 
with the sweep of inevitable events, they 
will be disappointed. The book is a char- 
acter study and a picture, with the finest 
kind of attention to detail that seems to lose 
sight of values. The rich man is drawn 
sympathetically and psychologically; he reg- 
isters true; but the happenings of the book 
always seem to need the author’s express in- 
tervention to make them come about and do 
not seem to occur because they must. Read- 
ers of In Our Town will recognize old friends 
in the minor characters of the book. It is 
readily admissible that no writer knows the 
Middle West of Kansas and the little new 
cities with their citizens and their ambitions 
as Mr. White does, and that no one tells of 
them more honestly or more sympathetically. 
He leaves one in doubt whether his rich man 
is a particular person or merely a composite 
picture. The book is full of hackneyed inci- 
dent: the young lover’s choice between be- 
ing honest to his government or keeping the 
secrets of his employer, the girl’s father; the 
letter dropped and found by the wrong per- 
son; the getting unnecessary characters out 
of the way by killing them. Most difficult 
of all to harmonize is the melodramatic 
death of the rich man himself. The book 
creaks with machinery not well oiled. The 
author is a journalist and his books show it. 
He can tell his story, he can describe his 
event and he can thunder indignation; but 
he can’t make a real book that grips you 
from end to end and doesn’t make you feel 
that he is jigsawing the puppets too much. 
This book has humanity—it is the province 
of the journalist to give that—but it has in- 
numerable defects of construction and plan 
that make it rank far from the great book 
it might have been. 


1A Certain Rich Man. Bv William Allen 
White. The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. 434. 
By mail of THm Survby, 105 Hast 22nd street, 
New York, or, 105 Adams street, Chicago, post- 
paid, $1.50. 
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BEGIN JANUARY 4TH 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Announces for Its Winter Term Special Courses on 


Relief: Its Principles and Methods 


44 lectures by Mrs. John M. Glenn, Miss Mary E.?Richmond, Sherman C. Kings- 
ley, F. H. McLean, representing New York, Chicago and national bodies. 


Settlements and Institutions 


with Visits of Inspec- 
tion. 


Jane Addams, Alex. Johnson, Grace Abbott—22 lectures. 


Welfare 


Industrial Organization. ! I 
Health, a Course by Profs. Winslow and Heinemann, from Uni- 


22 lectures by Graham Taylor. Public 


versity of Chicago Faculty—22 lectures. 


Play 


Field Houses. 


A NORMAL COURSE, with Demonstrations at Chicago Playground 


24 lectures by Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Lecturer at Harvard and Columbia Uni- 
versities, ex-Secretary Playground Association of America, formerly Director 
Playgrounds of New York City and Washington, D. C 


SHORT COURSE, $8.00. 


LONG COURSE, $15.00. 


Address Executive Secretary for Enrollment Blank or Circular 


No. 439s, 158 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOTTINGS 


Associated Charities, Waterbury, Conn.— 
A new Associated Charities has been estab- 
lished in Waterbury, Conn., in the Cowell- 
Guilfoile building. The office was opened 
on October 1 under the direction of Howard 
L. Udell, who for a year and a half has been 
secretary of the Pawtucket, R. I., Associated 
Charities. Mr. Udell was in the ministry 
for seven years and in 1905 was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the West Side 
District of the Chicago Bureau of Charities. 
Later he was made superintendent of this 
district. He remained in Chicago for three 
years. In March, 1908, he took charge of 
the Associated Charities at Pawtucket where 
he organized a Society for the Relief of Tu- 
berculosis, inaugurated visiting nursing 
work, and devoted considerable attention to 
the playgrounds of the city. 


OUNG woman, two years’ training course in re- 
ligious and philanthropic work, with special hos- 
pital training, five years in institutional church 
work, including superintendency of day nursery, is 

open for engagement. Address Miss M. L. READ, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FOR RENT. 


In a New York City settlement neighborhood for 
social workers (young women) bright, comfortably 
furnished rooms—gas, steam heat and running water, 
Rents reasonable. Apply 221 East 104th Street. 
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New State Conference in Connecticut.—A 
State Conference of Charities and Correction 
has been organized in Connecticut under the 
secretaryship of Charles P. Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Charities. The 
conference was started at a meeting held in 
the capitol over which Governor Weeks pre- 
sided. President Luther of Trinity Col- 
lege and Mayor Hooker of Hartford, both 
spoke in the interests of the new organiza- 
tion which will meet for the first time in 
Hartford in February, 1910. The officers 
are: President, Flavel S. Luther; vice-presi- 
dents, Edward W. Hooker, Hartford; Henry 
Ww. Farnam, New Haven; H. H. Bridgman, 
Norfolk; Edward J. Garvan, Hartford and 
P. B. Sibley, Brooklyn; treasurer, Walter H. 
Clark, Hartford; secretary, Charles P. Kel- 
logg, Waterbury. 


Social Welfare Course at Brown Univer- 
sity —The extension work at Brown Uni- 
versity this year included a course entitled 
Social Welfare, which is being conducted un- 
der Professors George G. Wilson, James Q. 
Dealey, Lester F. Ward of the faculty, and 


Carol Aronovici, head of Union Settle- 
ment, Providence, R. I. Ten lectures 
will be given on constructive philan- 
thropy, three by the professors men- 
tioned and the remaining seven by 
Mr. Aronovici. The titles of the lectures 
are: Social Progress, Heredity, Environ- 


ment and Physical Conditions, Intellectual — 
Development, Social Heredity and Social 

Resources, Social Classes and Class Con- 
sciousness, The Family, The Leisure Hle-. 
ment, Progress and Social. Welfare, and So- 
cial Control. 
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Health Value of Well Kept Floors 
__ There is a close connection between health and the con- 
ditions in which floors are kept. Dusty floors are unsanitary in 
the extreme; for dust is an active agent in the transmission of 
. Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Pneumonia and other contagious diseases. On the other hand, 
floors treated with - 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


prevent disease. This is accomplished because the dressing 
keeps down the dust and destroys the disease germs. No dust 
is found where Standard Floor Dressing is used, consequently 
the atmosphere is pure and healthful. 

Those in charge of schools, hospitals, stores, exchanges, 
and places where people assemble for, work or pleasure should 
feel it incumbent upon themselves to keep wood 
floors in a dustless condition. 

: ‘Three or four applications a year with the patent 
Standard Oiler will do it at a minimum cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for household use. 


Sold in barrels and cans of varying capacities by dealers in general. 


Testimonials and book “Dust and Its Dangers” on request. 


We will treat FREE OF COST the floor 
of one room or corridor of school or 
A Free public building just to prove our claim. 


ation To localities far removed from our agen- 
lta! ret cies, we will send free s__‘e with full 


directions for applying. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 
i 
THE RETURN OF PROSPERITY 

The panic of two years ago seems to have spent its force with unexampled 
celerity. Such liquidation as was required by the speculative expansion of the 
period before the panic has apparently taken place. Railways have no longer 
an excessive number of idle cars. Factories are no longer on part time because 
of a lack of orders. Labor is no longer unemployed on a large scale, and wages 
have returned to the high level of two years ago in most of the few exceptional 
instances ‘in which there were even temporary reductions. The tide of immi- 
gration—no other figure is adequate—again flows strongly. If exports to for- 
eign countries have not yet quite attained their former magnitude this is to be 
attributed chiefly to the colossal growth of the domestic demand for our manu- 
factures. From every great industry alike, iron, lumber, meat packing, loco- 
motives, automobiles, paper, paints, woolens, beer brewing, and life insurance, 
evidence is presented in the current publication of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science entitled American Business Conditions, that we have 
already entered upon a new era of prosperity. The purpose of the editors of 
this volume has evidently been to secure an untrammeled and accurate statement 
from an accredited representative of each industry rather than to prove any 
particular thesis. For this reason the showing is the more impressive. 

In all the explanations offered for the quick recovery of business and indus- 
try, there is constant reference to the fundamental fact that the great agricultural 
interests of the nation were scarcely affected at all by the panic and industrial 
depression. Excellent crops at good prices. have saved the farmers, and through 
them have saved the nation, from the worst consequences of the financial and 
commercial disaster. One curious bit of testimony on this point comes from 
the spokesman of the paint trade, who records that the demand for “shelf goods,” 
1. ¢., paints used for houses and barns, was maintained at nearly the normal level, 
while paints used in “structural. railway, manufacturing and technical lines,” 
fell off more than fifty per cent. We are now once more assured that the yield of 
our farms will be satisfactory. Again high prices for food products, which are 
so serious an element in the cost of living of town dwellers, will enable those that 
live on the farms to buy, also at high prices, the output of the mills and factories, 
and thus help to keep town labor employed. Again there is the insatiable demand 
for farm labor which strictly limits the number of the unemployed in the towns 
to those who are in the wrong place from choice or accident. The stable founda- 
tion of agricultural prosperity thus underlies the new era of commercial and 
industrial advance upon which we are entering, as in the past two years it has 
so successfully upheld the uncertain and damaged superstructure. 

Social workers are as directly concerned as any class in the community in 
the phenomena of panic, depression, recovery, and prosperity. Their tasks are 
cut out for them by these successive stages of the industrial cycle. A journal 
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which is concerned with their problems may therefore without impertinence or 
presumption record the passing of these stages, inquire somewhat, not too deeply, 
into their causes, and point out their bearings on social welfare. Among the 
assigned causes of the panic of 1907, our friends the economists would put the 
emphasis on the inflated conditions of the years preceding it. The extraordinarily 
high prices of stocks and bonds, the enormous earnings of railways, the incessant 
increase of production in every trade, and the frantic attempts to extend plants 
and facilities so as to keep up with orders, are still so recent as to be within 
the memory of all, notwithstanding the two years’ gulf of inactivity and 
‘depression which divide us from that epoch. So quickly have we returned 
to a volume of business almost if not quite as great as that of two years 
ago, that it has been natural to think that some particular event, some 
unlucky accident, must have been our undoing, rather than that we were merely 
reaping the natural consequences of the general conditions which then pre- 
vailed. Accordingly mention is made of the destruction of property in the San 
Francisco disaster and in the Russian-Japanese war, of the failure of the Indian 
monsoon and the consequent famine, depriving hundreds of millions of people 
in that distant country of their normal purchasing power, of bad banking methods 
and an antiquated national banking and monetary system, of the prospective 
tariff legislation, and of national and state policies hostile to industrial corpora- 
tions and railways. 

However sure we may be that overweening confidence and speculation pre- 
pare the way for the cataclysm of financial panic and industrial depression, and 
however stire we may be that any particular disaster of this kind could have 
been avoided, even the wise ones among us are not yet wise enough both to 
foresee the event, and te convince their fellows that their foresight is not delusion. 

It is related that in Palo Alto at noon on April 18, 1906, a Chinese cook 
was preparing dinner in the street on an improvised cook-stove of bricks. A 
passer-by remonstrated that this was useless labor, that there was to be another 
earthquake before the dinner could be eaten. The Chinaman evinced little inter- 
est but inquired, “Who say so?” “Why,” said the other, “Dr. Jordan say so.” 
John Chinaman merely remarked, “Why didn’t Dr. Jordan tell us about the first 
one?” and went on with his cooking. Prophets who now warn us that the 
present indications of prosperity are not to be trusted, and that we are to have 
another panic before our dinners are cooked, must convince us both that they 
were able to foretell the first one, and that they are not prone to foretell panics 
which do not take place. 

For our part we believe in making the most of the good times. We accept 
them as a reality, and look forward to their continuance, or, in case of interrup- 
tion for any reason, to their speedy restoration. This is not blind optimism but 
assurance based on appreciation of the essential soundness of our industrial sys- 
tem in its larger and more fundamental features. Wealth and social welfare are 
intimately dependent on a high degree of economic prosperity, and the tasks at 
which social workers are or may be engaged in good times are far more profitable 
than those which demand their attention in the days of economic adversity. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


Back-strain and eye-strain, Dr. Gould 
holds, are two of the most prolific causes 
of those “headaches, indigestions, rheu- 
matisms, nervous troubles, sleeplessness, 
incapacities for work, mental twists and 
inabilities, and diseases of the will and 
memory” which “beget more tragedies 
than all the smallpoxes, all the tubercu- 
loses, all the surgical diseases, combined.” 
These latter “terminal diseases” make 
up the death rates, but they are mere 
executioners of condemned men and 
women—‘“why blame the hangman?” he 
asks. The thing to do is to take the kinks 
out of curving spines and put the right 
lenses before groping, worried eyes. 
Few realize the number who have slight 
spinal and visual defects, but a fresh- 


man class at Cornell showed more than - 


eighty-three per cent with lateral curva- 
tures. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., fortunate city, 
has rio great dragging civic problems or 
abuses, but lest the people should sit 
contentedly back and give opportunity 
for abuses to hatch and grow, the Board 
of Trade holds annually a civic revival. 
Planned on the lines of religious revivals, 
it has a similar searching way of reach- 
ing individual men and making them 
think. Mr. Ihlder points out how it has 
brought tangible improvements to pass 
and greatly iricreased the community 
spirit and aspirations for a model city 
on a democratic basis. 

In marked and joyful contrast to the 
indiscriminate Christmas giving into 
which heedlessness leads many generous 
people, is the Christmas cheer of Miss 
Stutsman in Dayton. Not only does her 
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Santa Claus seek out the child who will 
have no other Christmas gifts, but it 
learns what that child “is just dying 
to have,” and provides it. Her first plan 
of repairing broken toys and books and 
games still goes on, but the money which 
is now sent to Miss Stutsman is laid 
out with equal thought and care. Mrs. 
Conover tells how she “stores away bar- 
gains during January sales, orders dolls 
in June, buys silk remnants in August - 
and dresses the pretty babies (with a 
corps of volunteers to help) all through 
September, October and November.” 

New York city has appropriated 
nearly $1,900,000 within three weeks for 
the erection of buildings for tuberculosis 
patients. All told the total set aside by 
the city for this purpose aggregates 
about $2,500,000. Robert W. Hebberd, 
commissioner of charities, outlines the 
building improvements on Blackwell’s 
and Staten Islands and states that when 
present plans are completed New York 
will have more than 2,000 beds in special 
tuberculosis hospitals. 

The Municipal Art Society of New 
York got down to practical affairs in its 
city planning conference. The talk was 
of four-track trolleys, factories in sub- 
urbs within walking distance of opera- 
tives’ homes and such like matters. City 
planning, Mr. Martin holds, is rapidly 
outgrowing its purely esthetic aspects. 
Magnificent civic centers and “‘sumptu- 
ous pipe dreams” are not forgotten, but 
they must make room for things utili- 
tarian as well. The handsome public 
buildings grouped near the new munici- 
pal ferry terminal on Staten Island, for 
instance, do not compensate for a trolley 
service more suitable to that other island 
inhabited by Robinson Crusoe. New 
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York and Massachusetts city magistrates 
have been in conference with the state 
probation commissions to the great 
benefit of both. The more thoroughly 
the law and the prophets of new criminal 
procedure understand each other the 
better they can work. The police of 
New York are making a school census. 
-~——The sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee will be 
held in Boston January 13-15 with an 
exceptionally strong program. The 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Child 
Labor Committee showed that Kentucky 
is unique among southern states in that 
it has passed the stage of deploring and 
fighting against a widespread evil, to a 
position among the more advanced states 
which are considering details of still fur- 
ther legislation and more rigid enforce- 
ment. Boston-1915 has chosen for its 
executive secretary John L. Sewall, late 
secretary of the Worcester Board of 
Trade. 

Next week THE Survey will be given 


over to a discussion of the industrial and 


sanitary conditions of the big labor 
camps in which New York city and state 
are housing thousands of immigrant 
workmen. The state’s Barge Canal is a 
project large and important enough to 
put it in the first class—with Suez, Pana- 
ma, and Sault Ste. Marie. The city’s 
new water supply involves boring un- 
der the earth and bringing down past 
Spuyten Duyvil the greatest underground 
river in the world. Both are going for- 
ward under expert engineering direc- 
tion—and both at the outset disregarded 
the simplest elements of health and de- 
cency among their workmen. Common- 
wealth and municipality have become, for 
the time, two of the greatest employers of 
day labor. Instead of setting standards 
for others to follow, both have stumbled 
blindly along the easiest way, letting 
petty padrom hire the men, feed them, 
house them in shacks, pack them in 
bunks, sell them liquor and bring in 
prostitutes for pay day debauches. But 
the city has made the beginning of a 
new order of things in a form of con- 
tracts which set sanitary standards, and 
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in the institution of a system of sanitary 
supervision. The story of it is well told 
by Miss Wald and Miss  Kellor, and in 
photographs by Mr. Hine, who have re- - 
cently made an automobile trip through 
the camps as social surveyors. 


THE LATE CHARLES 


N. CRITTENTON. 


The founder of the Florence Crittenton Missions 
for wayward girls and women. 


POLICE MAKE 
SCHOOL CENSUS 


New York city has taken a step for- 
ward in providing a permanent school 
census board consisting of the inayor, 
the commissioner of police and the super- 
intendent of schools. The census should 
prove of great importance in providing 
a complete registration of school chil- 
dren, which will be kept up to date, and 
applied statistically to matters of law and 
school administration and individually to 
truants and children at work under the 
legal age of sixteen years. 

The census is in a way an adaptation 
of European methods of registration for 
it is to be made by the police, but it 
applies only to children. The size of the 
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task may be imagined when it is recalled 
that, in round numbers, New York city 
has 617,000 children/in its public schools, 
120,000 children in parochial schools and 
15,000 in the schools of the Children’s 
Aid Society—three-quarters of a million 
boys and girls between four and eighteen 
years. 

On recommendation of Superintendent 
Maxwell, George H. Chatfield has been 
chosen secretary of the new board. He 
was formerly principal of Public School 
51 at Forty-fourth street and Tenth ave- 
nue, and has made a special study of 
compulsory education. The police are 
just beginning their house to house can- 
vas, and record cards have been prepared 
which some schools have already filled 
out. Names of children who are known 
not to be in school should be sent to 
. Mr. Chatfield at the Board of Education. 


TEN SOCIETIES GATHER 
FOR THE BIRTHDAY OF TWO 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
American Economic Association and the 
American Historical Association in New 
York city, December 27-30, will bring 
together the largest and most represen- 
tative gathering of economists, histori- 
ans and sociologists ever assembled in 
this country, for in addition to the two 
societies whose anniversary it marks, 
eight others will hold joint sessions. 

Besides the joint sessions, each soci- 
ety will hold a number of individual 
meetings and on the opening evening, 
December 27, there will be a general 
meeting at Carnegie Hall with addresses 
by President Taft, Governor Hughes, 
Mayor McClellan, Joseph H. Choate and 
President Butler of Columbia. On De- 
cember 28 there will be a banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria for foreign delegates, 
at which notable addresses will be made. 
Several important social functions have 
also been arranged. 

The following societies will partici- 
pate: The American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the American Political Science As- 
sociation, the American Statistical As- 
sociation, the American Sociological 
Society, the American Association for 
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Labor Legislation, the American Social 
Science Association, the Biographical So- 
ciety of America, and the American So- 
ciety of Church History. Each society 
will hold a number of meetings. 


CONGRESS VOTES 
FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


The Washington Playground Associa- 
tion has for the first time in its history 
secured from Congress the full appropri- 
ation asked. Last week the House appro- 
priated $22,000 which gives the amount 


necessary for maintenance and for ‘cer- . 


tain improvements and new equipment 
urgently requested. 
The Senate will undoubtedly concur. 
The appropriation was not made with- 
out a stiff fight. The committee on ap- 
propriations cut down the estimate of 
the district commissioners from $22,000 
to $3,000. The officials of the Play- 
ground Association, chiefly Arthur H. 
Moses, vice-president, and James. E. 
West, secretary, assisted by Lee F. Han- 
mer, field secretary of the Playground 
Association of America, immediately 
began to organize public sentiment. A 
big mass meeting was held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and leading business 
men were tailed off to do individual work 
with members of the lower house. 
When the district appropriation bill 
came up in the committee of the whole, it 
was attacked by Representative Bacon 
of Arkansas. He was ably-seconded by 
Representative Burleson of Texas and 
others of the group of representafives 
from agricultural states whom readers 
of this journal will remember as conduct- 
ing a successful attack on. last year’s 
appropriation bill, based on an_ utter 
lack of understanding of the significance 
of playgrounds in an urban community. 
Representative Foster of Vermont 
took up the cudgels for the playground 
people and offered an amendment that 
the $3,000 provided by the committee on 
appropriations be increased to $17,000. 
Chairman Tawney of the committee, 
catching one of Mr. Foster’s remarks— 
that the citizens of the district were will- 
ing again to pay privately for the sup- 
port of the playgrounds, but that they 
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preferred the principle of public sup- 
port—immediately offered to incorporate 
the full $17,000, if the playground people 
were willing that it be paid entirely out 
of district funds. This was agreed to 
and the vote went through with addi- 
tional appropriations of $2,500 for shel- 
ters and toilet facilities at both the 
Georgetown and Rosedale playgrounds. 
So the total was brought up to $22,000. 
Thus the House has generously appro- 
priated the amount asked for—and every 
penny of it must be paid by residents of 
the district. 

The playground advocates have for 
some months carried on active propa- 
ganda with members of Congress to en- 
lighten them as to the value of play- 
grounds. A year ago it developed that 
the average congressman knows prac- 
tically nothing of organized play. Aside 
from members of the committee on ap- 
propriations, most of the opposition de- 
veloped was due to the feeling that or- 
ganized play is an extravagant fancy. 
But last year’s bill was really killed by 
the indifference of members. More than 
one hundred did not vote. The victory 
of Mr. Moses and Mr. West this year, 
therefore, is all the more notable. It is 
expected that the Senate will concur in 
the appropriation without question, but 
to be sure, Mr. West asks that readers 
of Tue Survey write their senators urg- 
ing favorable action. 


BOSTON-1915 HAS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


John L. Sewall, secretary of the 
Worcester Board of Trade, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Boston-1915 movement. He will be first 
assistant to the managing director, not 
as yet selected, who will be the working 
head of the organization. Mr. Sewall, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, has held 
pastorates in Congregational churches in 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., in 
‘ his native state, Vermont, and in Massa- 
chusetts. I‘or many years he has made 
literary and publicity work a more or 
less constant avocation, being for a year 
the managing editor of the Golden Rule, 
row the Christian Endeavor World. 
His early interest in practical civics led 
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JOHN L. SEWALL. 


to a series of special studies on the im- 
migration problem, published in the Con- 
gregationalist under the title, The Ad- 
vance of the New Neighborliness; and 
in recent years he has made special con- 
tributions to the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, including studies of religious 
problems in the city. 

In connection with his recent secre- 
tarial experience with the Worcester 
Board of Trade, Mr. Sewall has had edi- 
torial charge of the Worcester Magazine 
which, under his direction has reached 
an altogether unique standard among mu- 
nicipal periodicals, both for readability 
and artistic merit. It-has- combined a 
spirited interpretation of the higher life 
of the city with its function as a medium 
for making known the trade achieve- 
ments of this capital city of Yankee in- 
dustrialdom. Last summer Mr. Sewall 
planned and conducted a Board of Trade 
excursion, over one hundred members, 
through the Central West and the North- - 
west to Seattle. A red heart-shaped 
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EK. FELLOWS JENKINS. 


His resignation last week as superintendent of 


the New York Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Children, followed thirty-five years’ 
service as the head of that organization. 


pamphlet marked The Heart of the Com- 
monwealth proved not only an effective 
business dodger but compressed into tell- 


ing sentences the really remarkable list 


of contributions which Worcester has 
made to invention and industrial advance. 


HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND 
RESIGNS AS COMMISSIONER 


- After nearly ten years’ service as a 
commissioner of the District of Coluim- 
bia, Henry B. F. Macfarland will retire 
from office on January I to give -his en- 
tire time to his law practice. Mr. Mac- 
farland has been a constant and consci- 
entious worker for the welfare of the 
district and he leaves office with the good 
will and respect of the citizens of the 
capital. He has been a resident of 
Washington since the Civil War. He 
was chairman of the National Capital 
Centennial Commission in 1900 and took 
an active part in the celebration out of 
which have grown numerous plans for 
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the beautification of the district. In fur- 
thering plans for civic improvement as 
well as in the movement to make Wash- 
ington a model city from the social and 
economic standpoint, Mr. Macfarland 
has been a leader. 


CHILD LABOR 
CONFERENCE 


The chief topic at the Sixth National 
Conference on Child Labor to be held 
under the auspices of the National Child 
Labor Committee in Boston January 13- 
15, will be Our Child Employing Indus- 
tries. Sessions will be devoted to a study 
of the conditions in which children are 
employed in the textile, glass and coal 
mining industries, in street trades and 
home industries, in canneries, tobacco 
fields and various forms of truck gar- 
dening. Other meetings will be devoted 
to vocational direction, the enforcement 
of child labor laws, statistics, and draft- 
ing child labor legislation. 

Two evening meetings will be held. 
On January 13 Felix Adler, chairman of 
the committee, will deliver his annual 
address on Principles Underlying a Na- 
tional Campaign Against Child Labor. 
Other speakers invited are Mrs. J. Bor- 
den Harriman, Charles Nagel, secretary 
of commerce and labor; Jane Addams 
and A. J. McKelway. 

On the evening of January 14 Charles 
W. Eliot will preside over a session de- 
voted to Forces Antagonistic to Child 
Labor Reform. Among others expect- 
ed are Charles F. Smith, president of 
Landers, Frary and Clark; Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, John Mitchell, Florence 
Kelley, Henry S. Pritchett, and Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes. . 

Reports from state and local commit- 


* tees, in the twenty-seven states with or- 


ganizations affiliated with the National 
Child Labor Committee, will be present- 
ed and opportunity given for a study of 
other interests of childhood related to 
child labor. Special attention will be 
devoted to the methods and success of 
the administration of child labor laws by 
factory inspectors, school officials and 
health boards who have been invited to 
participate in the discussion. 
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Other speakers invited to read papers 
or deliver addresses are John Golden, 
president United Textile Workers of 
America; Charles T. Plunkett, president 
National Cotton Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation; Senator Robert L. Owen of Okla- 
homa; Homer Folks of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association; E. J. 
Watson, commissioner of agriculture, 
commerce and industries, South Caro- 
lina; H. C. Morrison, state superinten- 
dent of instruction, New Hampshire; 
Walter H. Langshow, president Dart- 
mouth Mill Company, New Bedford, 
Mass.; John Koren, David S. Snedden, 
Paul Hanus, Mary Graham Jones of 
Hartford, Louis D. Brandeis, and Ed- 
ward M. Clopper, secretary for the Ohio 
Valley States of the National Child La- 
bor Committee. : 


THE KENTUCKY CHILD 
LABOR ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Child Labor Association held in Louis- 
ville December 10, the board of trustees 
discussed needed changes in the Ken- 
tucky child labor law, and some of the 
objections that have been made to the 
law as it stands. It was unanimously 
agreed that there should be no step back- 
ward. The only suggestion to that ef- 
fect—that children be allowed to work 
during vacation in certain occupations— 
was disposed of after the arguments 
against it were heard. 

It was agreed that there should be 
increased. appropriations for the factory 
inspection department, and the addition 
of at least two inspectors, one of them a 
woman; that a policy of aggression is 
much to be preferred to a defensive poli- 
cy; that school certificates should be fe- 
quired for children between fourteen and 
sixteen in all occupations in which the 
labor. of children under fourteen is for- 
bidden; that the age limit for work in 
mines be raised to sixteen and that an 
effort be made to shorten the working 
day, now fixed at ten hours for children 
under sixteen. The suggestions were 
referred to Albert S. Brandeis, chair- 
man of the legislative committee. 
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The general meeting of the associa- 
tion was attended by an audience of 


about one hundred. E. N. Clopper, sec- 


retary for the National Child Labor 
Committee for the Ohio valley states, 


gave a stereopticon lecture, devoting his — 


attention mainly to the need of enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law in 
the rural districts of Kentucky. He 
showed how the labor of children in to- 
bacco fields closes almost every oppor- 
tunity for education, and touched on 
children in the street trades in Louisville 
and other cities. 
was named to consider the telegraph 
messenger service and some testimony 
which Mr. Clopper had secured con- 
cerning it. A. J. McKelway, secretary 


A special committee . 


for the southern states, also gave a stere- | 


opticon lecture showing the wide extent 
of the child labor evil throughout the 
nation. Other speakers were Albert S. 
Brandeis, Mrs. R. P. Halleck, Mrs. 


James A. Leach, Mrs. Morris B. Bel- 
knap, the chairman of the Board of © 


Health, the factory inspector, the super- 
intendent of schools, and other citizens 
of Louisville. 
One of the causes in which the Ken- 
tucky Child Labor Association has been 


engaged, in connection with the Consum- .- 


ers League, is the support of families 
found ‘to be dependent upon the labor 
of children forbidden to work under the 
new Kentucky law. About $1,100 was 
subscribed to this scholarship fund last 
year, and the meeting was enlivened this 
year by.renewals of subscriptions. 

Lafon Allen was re-elected president 
of the association, Mrs. R. P. Halleck, 
secretary, and Lee S. Bernheim, treas- 
urer. 


A SOUTH CAROLINA 
HEALTH CONFERENCE 


A unique conference on health and 
hygiene, with special reference to tuber- 
culosis was held last week in Greenville, 
S. C., for the purpose of enlisting co- 
operation on these subjects in the mill 
villages surrounding Greenville. The 


‘conference, held in connection with the 


American Tuberculosis Exhibition of the 


National Association for the Study and ~ 
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Prevention of Tuberculosis, was organ- 
ized by E. G. Routzahn. It was the first 
gathering of the character ever held by 
mill operators and employes. Some of 
the topics.discussed were: 

Why aconference? What it might do, 
What it will do, What methods for pre- 
vention are successful in arousing in- 
terest in cleaning-up, beautifying and 
planting gardens How can the schools 
and village clubs make or gather mate- 
rial for a tuberculosis health exhibit? 
To what extent and in what directions 
can the teachers and the preachers in 
their regular work, help in the campaign 
of health education? How to form a 
neighborhood committee or council on 
health and sanitation without having a 
new organization? What topics can 
be used for health talks by physi- 
cians and others so that the simple 
matters of. cleanliness and perfection 
can be discussed without offense? How 
to get lantern slides to illustrate talks? 
What simple form of federation is prac- 
ticable to continue the work of this con- 
ference throughout the year, so that all 
the mill towns in the two Carolinas may 
benefit? After the conference a perma- 
nent organization was formed to pro- 
mote education in regard to public 
health and sanitation. 

The committee which arranged the 
conference comprised: Thomas F. Par- 
ker, president Monaghan Mills, S. C.; 
Dre J. Wi: Jervey, Greenville; S. C25: J. 
S. Osteen, superintendent Poe Manufac- 
turing Company, Greenville, S. C.; G. C. 
Huntington, interstate secretary Y. M. 
C. A.; Lillian L. Long, national secre- 
tarys Mill Villages, Y.)W.,C.A.;.E. G: 
Routzahn, director American Tubercu- 
losis Exhibition; Dr: Anna L. Brown, 
national secretary physical education and 
hygiene, Y. W. C. A. chairman. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


The first Pennsylvania Conference of 
Charities and Correction held at Harris- 
burg on December 6,.7 and 8, was a dis- 
tinct success. Those in attendance rep- 
resented practically every form of public 
and private charitable and. correctional 
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work in Pennsylvania. The program 
was made up entirely of speakers who 
are residents of Pennsylvania, active- 
ly engaged in and familiar with social 
work in some section of the state. The 
committee on organization, appointed at 
the suggestion of Francis J. Torrance,. 
president of the State Board of Public 
Charities, had charge of all arrange: 
ments. 

After an address.of welcome by Mayor 
Meals of Harrisburg the conference was 
formally opened by Governor Stuart, 
who was chairman of the first session. 
In his address, the governor warned the 
conference against “the mere discussion 
of things as they exist without taking 
action to better conditions.” He gave 
an interesting and suggestive account of 
the growth of the Pennsylvania system 
of state subsidies to private charities 
and called attention to the perplexing 
problems involved in working out the 
relations that should exist between the 
commonwealth and private charities, 

In the absence of Francis J. Torrance, 
on account of illness, his paper was read 
by Bromley Wharton, secretary of the 
Board of Public Charities. On behalf 
of the board Mr. Torrance welcomed the 
new organization and predicted that “the: 
labors of this conference will doubtless: 
result in valuable suggestions for im- 
proved methods in the administration of 
charity.” Emphasizing the importance 
of the question of state subsidies he said: 

In 1850 we find a total of seven institu- 


tions receiving appropriations from the 
commonwealth aggregating $134,934.39. The 


General Assembly at its session of 1909 ap- 


propriated to the semi-public charity insti- 
tutions—those not directly under state-con- 
trol, but whose management is vested in 
local boards—for the two fiscal years then 
ensuing, the sum of $5,832,000. Adding to 
this the amount appropriated to the penal 
and correctional institutions, and charitable 
institutions under direct state control, we 
find that the gross appropriations for 1909- 
1910 aggregated the sum of $15,015,000. 
Surely a state expending this vast sum for 
charity and purposes akin to charity must 
be vitally interested in the objects for the 
promotion of which this conference is 
formed. , 


F. H. Nibecker of Glen Mills, as chair- 
man of the committee on organization, 
in responding on behalf of the confer- 
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ence to the addresses of Governor Stu- 
art and Mr. Torrance, summarized the 
methods, spirit and purposes of the new 
organization and said in part: 


When an organization like this which is 
launched to-night shall have been perfected 
and shall have become fully representative, 
not only of the state-wide practice of char- 
ity, but also of its knowledge, it is entirely 
conceivable that its deliberations, even 
though it never dogmatize on any subject, 
may furnish such information as will en- 
able a conscientious iegislature to arrive 
at conclusions that will be most salutary. 
Such an organization as this may be able 
to grapple successfully with some of the 
great problems in charitable administration 
and practice as no national or alien organ- 
ization can. 

If the Pennsylvania Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction shall be able to be of 
service to a painstaking legislature in de- 
termining what efforts in charitable lines 
are most worth while in forwarding state 
welfare, it will have justified its existence. 


At the Tuesday morning session of the 
conference, The Care and Treatment of 
Needy Families was the subject of an 
address by Porter R. Lee, general secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity. The paper by Mr. 
Lee was followed by at least twenty five- 
minute speeches. The spirit of this 
meeting set the pace for the remaining 
sessions of the conference. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
devoted entirely to a consideration of 
the care and treatment of the feeble 
minded and the insane as the problem 
presents. Prof. Lightner Witmer of 
the University of Pennsylvania made an 
introductory address pointing out vari- 
ous aspects of the problem. Dr. J. M. 


Murdock, superintendent of the Western - 


Pennsylvania State School for the Fee- 
ble Minded, read a carefully prepared 
paper on the custodial care of the feeble 
minded. The discussion which followed 
brought out the fact that the facilities 
in Pennsylvania at the present time for 
the care of feeble minded are utterly in- 
~ adequate to meet the needs of the state. 
Continuing the discussion, Dr. Frank J. 
Woodbury, secretary of the committee 
on lunacy of the Board of Public Chari- 
ties spoke on The Insane in Pennsyl- 
vania and What the State Is Doing for 
Them. 
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At the Tuesday evening session an ad- 
dress on the institutional care of children 
was made by Monsignor J. W. Turner, 
chancellor of the Arch-diocese of Phila- 
delphia. Monsignor Turner spoke on 
The Aims, Means and Results of a Prop- 
er Institution for Children, and empha- 
sized the importance of home life for 
children. He said that the public insti- 
tution is the substitute for the natural 
home and children should not be sent to 
it unless they are deprived of their natu- 
ral homes by the death of their parents 
or their unquestionable unfitness. They 
should be returned to the natural home 
as soon as possible or provided with a 
home of adoption which should have all 
the qualities of the original home. Mon- 
signor Turner was followed by Prof. 
David Emmert of the Juniata Valley 
Children’s Aid Society, on The Place- 
ment of Children in Foster Homes. Pro- 
fessor Emmert outlined the need for the 
wider use of the family home in caring 
for dependent children and stated that 
this could not be brought about unless 
trained workers arid adequate funds are 
available. In concluding Professor Em- 
mert said: “When we are willing to 
spend one-half as much money and time 
in placing dependent children and super- 
vising them in private families as we now 
pay for their maintenance in institutions 
we will likely find the solution to the 
serious problem which now confronts 
1S 
Howard H. Yocum of the Philadel- 
phia bar made an address on Probation 
and Indeterminate Sentence for Adults 
and the Habitual Criminal Act. J, N. 
Tillard, former chief of police of Al- 
toona, spoke on Need of State System 
of Identification of Criminals with Rec- 


_ords and Compulsory Information to All 


Courts. The Field, Function and Meth- 
ods of a State Reformatory was the sub- 
ject of a paper on Wednesday afternoon 
by Rev. S. Forgeus, Chaplain, Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Reformatory; and The 
Administration and Needs of a Modern 
State Prison was discussed by Rev. J. 
F, Ohl, president of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Improved 
Penal Legislation. 
At the closing session on Wednesday 
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evening Allen T. Burns, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Civic Commission, spoke on 
Civic Improvement and Miss Beulah 
Kennard of the Pittsburgh Playground 
Association: read a paper on playgrounds 
- for children who live in their own homes. 

The next meeting of the conference 
will be held in November, 1910, in Al- 
toona. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: 

President, F. H. Nibecker, Glen Mills; 
vice-presidents: Chancellor A. B. McCor: 
mick, Pittsburgh; Patrick, C. Boyle, Oil 
City; Vance C. McCormick; Harrisburg; sec- 
retary, Fred S. Hall, Philadelphia; assis- 
tant secretaries, George H. Butler, Wilkes- 
barre; Jonn G. Orr, Chambersburg; Mrs. 
Emma Spear, Washington; treasurer, Hd- 
win D. Solenberger, Philadelphia. 


DELAWARE’S FIRST 
CHARITIES CONFERENCE 


Under the auspices of the Associated 
Charities and certain committees of the 
New Century Club of Wilmington, the 
first Delaware Conference of Charities 
and Social Reforms was held early in 
the month in the: New Century Club 
Building. The program followed the 
usual course of reports from officials and 
workers in local institutions. Neigh- 
borhood work, playgrounds, tuberculo- 
sis, district nursing, child labor, the con- 
sumers league and adult probation found 
places in the discussions. A_ signifi- 
cant feature of the first evening was 
the presence of officials from three of 
the departments of the city government, 
and a lively debate, between the presi- 
dent of City Council and others, relative 
to the immediate relief of the insanitary 
condition of the city jail, and the present 
budget by which council shall for some 
six months be controlled in its expendi- 
tures. The argument revealed the cha- 
otic condition of tax assessment in Wil- 
mington. The ready participation of 
men in the discussion recalled the New 

England town meeting at its best. 

There was a serious attempt to reach 
a result solely for the public good and 
utterly divorced from politics. 

On Saturday night a large audience 
listened to an address by Judge McKen- 
zie Cleland of the Chicago Municzipal 
Court. With convincing experience 
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Judge Cleland brought out the injustice © 
of our outworn criminal procedure, and 


the constructive power of wisely admin- 


istered probation. 
An indirect result of the conference 


-was the adoption of a resolution by the 


Ministerial Union of Wilmington in its 
Monday meeting, looking to the creation 
of a committee on probation to be known 
as the Delaware Probation League. The 
union will endeavor to enlist other or- 
ganizations in such league. 

The success of the conference was 
largely due to the work of Mrs. Alfred 
D. Warner. 


CITY MAGISTRATES 
MEET IN ALBANY 


A conference of more than passing 
importance took place in Albany, N. Y., 
on December 10 and 11, when the city 
magistrates of about half the cities in 
New York state (outside of New York 
city), met at the invitation of the State 
Probation Commission to discuss the 
most advisable methods of dealing with 
various classes of offenders. It was the 
first conference of city judges held in 
the state, and the success of the meeting 
assures a similar gathering next year. 

The sessions opened with a luncheon 
at which addresses were made by Speak- 
er James W. Wadsworth, jr., of the As- 
sembly, State Commissioner of Educa- 


tion Andrew S. Draper, a member of the 


State Probation Commission, and Police 
Justice John J. Brady of Albany. Bishop 
Thomas M. A. Burke of Albany pro- 
nounced the invocation, and Homer 
Folks, president of the State Probation 
Commission, presided at the luncheon as 
well as at the other sessions. 

‘Speaker Wadsworth declared that rec- 
ommendation by judges having first- 
hand knowledge of the trial and treat- 
ment of offenders, would be valuable in 
considering legislation. Following this 
suggestion the conference appointed a 
committee on legislation. Resolutions 
were adopted urging the establishment 
of a state reformatory for male misde- 
meanants between sixteen and twenty- 
one years, and the enactment of a more 
adequate and effective law concerning 
adult contributory delinquency. It was 
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the general agreement that early and 
-occasional offenders should be distin- 
guished from hardened habitual crimi- 
nals. 

The jails and penitentiaries were ar- 
raigned by several speakers for not pro- 
viding proper reformatory influences, 
and for being particularly unsuitable as 
places of commitment for young persons. 
Judge J. K. O’Connor of Utica led the 
discussion in favor of a special reforma- 
tory for youths convicted of misdemean- 
ors. The jails and penitentiaries were 
also declared improper places for the 
treatment of habitual drunkards, since 
such persons as a rule are in need of spe- 
cial medical attention and outdoor exer- 
cise. Judge Beal of Oneida, who has 
been on the bench twenty-six years, 
urged that facilities be provided in hos- 
pitals for the care and treatment of con- 
firmed drunkards. Jails received further 
adverse criticism on Saturday morning, 
when the greater part of the discussion 
dealt with tramps and vagrants. Re- 
corder Gill of Elmira called special at- 
tention to the prevalence of illegal train- 
riding, and to the importance of finding 
effective means of lessening the evil. 
Over one-half the arrests in that city 
during a recent month were on this 
charge. 

Frank E. Wade of the State Proba- 
tion Commission recommended legisla- 
tion which would enable courts to apply 
probation more readily and effectively 
to parents and other adults who con- 
tribute to the delinquency of children. 
Recorder Belanger of Cohoes and Judge 
Piper of Niagara Falls advised that in 
suitable instances persons convicted of 
offenses like larceny, assault and malic- 
ious mischief, be required while on pro- 
bation to make restitution to the ag- 
grieved parties. The method is used con- 
siderably in Buffalo. Other magistrates 
reported that to avoid committing de- 
fendants to jail because of inability to 
pay fines at the time of trial, they some- 
times suspend sentence, permitting the 
defendants to pay the fines later in in- 
stalments. 

As a means of avoiding the unneces- 
sary arrest of persons charged with 
minor offenses, it was considered desir- 
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able that the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure be amended to authorize magis- 
trates, in their discretion, to issue a sum- 
mons for the appearance in court of such 
persons, without arrest. F 

Police Justice Chadsey of Rochester 
reported that all women arrested in that 
city are tried in a separate room from 
that for the men, and he stated that this 
practice had done away with many of 
the harmful results of exposing women 
defendants to the gaze of unscrupulous 
It is also customary in 
Utica to hear cases of women separately 
from those of men. The Rochester Po- 
lice Court keeps a card index of all per- 
sons arraigned, a system that is fre- 
quently of service in showing that de- 
fendants have appeared in court on pre- 
vious occasions. 

As special features of the conference, 
the state Department of Prisons gave a 
demonstration of the finger-print and 
Bertillon systems of identification, and 
the State Training School for Girls at 
Hudson was visited. 

The proceedings of the conference 
will be published by the State Probation 
Commission. 


MASSACHUSETTS JUSTICES 
CONFER ON PROBATION 


The new probation law of. Massachu- 
setts contains this provision: “To pro- 
mote co-ordination in the probation work 
of the courts the Commission on Proba- 
tion may call a conference of any or all 
of the justices of the municipal, police 
and district courts and the Boston juve- 
nile Court, or a conference of any or all 
of the probation officers and assistant 
probation officers.” 

A conference of justices was held in 
Boston last May, and after a discussion 
of different features of probation it was 
decided to appoint a committee of the 
justices for the “purpose of considering 
the question of greater uniformity in 
the use of probation and greater effi- 
ciency in securing the appointment of 
probation officers.” 

The committee having prepared a re- 
port covering these two items of the 
work, a second conference of the justices 
of eastern Massachusetts was held in: 


, 1909. 


‘Boston on December 11. 


Forty-two jus- 
tices were in attendance. . 
_ Robert O. Harris, chairman ‘of the 
commission, presided, and Charles A. 
De Courcy, justice of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts, spoke. . 

Among topics discussed were the qual- 


ifications of probation officers, the man- 


ner of their appointment, the terms of 
the probation period, the duty and man- 
ner of surrendering unworthy proba- 
tioners, frequent examination of proba- 
tion work by the justices, and better co- 
operation between the probation officer 
of courts of the first instance and the 
Superior Court. 

This was the first attempt in Massa- 
chusetts to unify the action of the so- 
called lower courts, and it is a hopeful 
sign to see the unanimity with which the 
judges adopted the suggestion. Here- 
tofore, with over one hundred different 
justices scattered throughout the state, 
having no opportunities of conferring 
with one another, with different sur- 
roundings, opportunities, training and 


temperament, it was not surprising that 


probation seemed to have no definite 
standard. Several of the justices stated 
that the most effective argument in favor 
of the conference was the admitted di- 
vergence in the perce practice of the 
courts. 

A permanent organization was formed. 


Judge Wilfred Bolster, chief justice, of 


the Boston Municipal Court, was chosen 
president and Judge Harvey H. Baker, 
of the Boston Juvenile Court, secretary. 
Edmund B. Fuller of Haverhill, Enos T. 


~ Luce of Waltham and Frank B. Milli- 


ken of New Bedford compose the exer- 
utive committee. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in February. 


CITY PLANNING 


JOHN MARTIN 


From its birth the Municipal Art So- 
ciety of New York has striven to secure 
a plan for the development of that city. 
It won the appointment of a Commission 
on City Plan; but the report of the com- 
mission, made ane the zsthetic side of 
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city planning was unduly prominent in 
the minds of its advocates, recommended 
improvements so costly and therefore 
impracticable, that it has been relegated, 
with all its beautiful drawings and 
dreams, to the obscurity ‘of top book- 
shelves. 

Germany has recently made city plan- 
ning a reality which can penetrate the 
mind of the politician and business man 
as well as of the architect and landscape 
gardener. The Municipal Art Society, 
undaunted by years of ungrateful labor, 


1s determined that New York, by a com- 


bination of commercial, philanthropic 
and official agencies shall also secure a 
plan scientific, practicable, beautiful. At 
its latest meeting the society discussed 


‘the subject. 


Sylvester Baxter of Boston said that 
the aim of a city plan should be to se- 
cure utility, economy and, above all, effi- 
ciency. _ Easy communication through 
convenient streets, healthy conditions 
through proper planning of houses and 
provision of parks and _ playgrounds, 
preservation of natural beauties and the 
convenient and beautiful location of pub- 
lic buildings should all be attained by the 
modern city planner. Hitherto the de- 
velopment of cities has seemed to aim at 
giving to a few individuals the maximum 
amount of unearned increment. New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and, worst of all, 
San Francisco, have been sacrificed to 
ignorance and cupidity—‘“‘debauched with 
rectangularity.” A commendable start 
on right lines has been made by Cleve- 
land and Denver, and a “sumptuous 
pipe dream” has been foreshadowed for 
Chicago, a smoky city which has done 
finely in the matter of parks and play- 
grounds by including suburban regions 
in its scheme and by planning a lagoon 
on the lake front which is realizable. 
America needs plans native to its con- 
ditions, not imitations of the grandiose 
projects of Paris. 

Prearrangement for a city’s growth 
can be only in general outlines; details 
can be filled in gradually; unexpected 
changes would certainly frustrate minute 
plans. 

Mr. Baxter showed numerous slides to 
illustrate German methods, good and 
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bad—the reconstruction of small build- 
ings near cathedrals to supply the requi- 
site contrasts of size and style, the 
widening of streets with curved routes 
instead of the bad system of cutting 
straight streets through, improved dis- 
tricts at great expense, the arrangement 
of street intersections so as to make few 
spots where carriages would easily col- 
lide, the connection of streets by arches 
_ through buildings, and the deferential 
consideration of natural topography and 
of property lines. 
Milo R. Maltbie, of the Public Service 
Commission of New York, made a plea 
for making the main arteries of travel 
in cities straight, for the convenience of 
rapid transit lines. Cities of moderate 
size can be served adequately by street 
cars which can wind round corners and 
sharp curves, but express trains on ele- 
vated or subway lines cannot run on zig- 
zag routes. In capitals, the key to city 
planning is transportation. No matter 
how beautiful and well-arranged a dis- 
trict, it is useless if people cannot reach 
it from the business centers. He showed 
that the enormous development of the 
Bronx had depended'on the train serv- 
ice, one large tract, unreached by the 
steel lines, being still unoccupied though 
eminently desirable for residence. Tak- 
ing a metropolitan view, rapid transit 
in New York should be planned without 
regard to borough boundaries. It is 
startling that parts of Brooklyn near 
City Hall, Manhattan, cannot be reached 
for less than double the fare and double 
the time of distant parts of the Bronx. 
E. B. Boynton, president of the Ameri- 
can Real Estate Corporation, described 
the operation of his company in devel- 
oping large tracts. Real estate develop- 
ment is a business demanding as much 
forethought, investigation and scientific 
imagination as any other manufacturing 
business. Profits don’t come by luck. 
His company has set aside a park as large 
as a city block for the free use of the 
tenants in its two-family houses and six- 
story apartments, tenants paying twenty 
and thirty dollars a month rent. Tennis 
courts and games are furnished. This 
novelty pays. Each group of houses has 
been built with larger rooms than its 
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predecessor, each has left more liberal 
provision of light and air. It pays to 
do a bit better for the tenants than the 
tenement and building laws require. 
The writer explained how city plan- 
ning can be applied to Staten Island, the 
Cinderella among the sister boroughs. 
That island is now thinly settled and 
great stretches form a natural park, open 
to the congested tenement dwellers of 
Manhattan who have enough enterprise 
to cross the bay in the comfortable mu- 
nicipal ferry. He has seen charcoal 
burning in the method of the Black For- 
est in this part of New York city, fox- 
hunting over land laid out in lots, and 
lumbering to supply timber for improve- 
ments in Boston harbor. Transporta- 
tion, rapid and cheap, alone can induce 
occupation. A four-track electric road 
right through the center of the island 
would put tens of thousands of acres of 
land into the market. Already a lovely 
Civic center, with stately ferry terminal, 
borough hall, library and water front 
boulevard, is reaching completion at St. 
George’s. A wide boulevard on the 
south shore is open and two other boule- 
vards, one on the north shore and an- 
other occupying the ridge of the island’s 
hilly backbone have been planned. But 


their completion must properly await the 


coming of population to use them. The 
island has 200 miles of excellent paved 
and macadamized roads and enjoys the 
most spectacular views around New 
York. Though the unoccupied lands are 
free parks, enough for the moment, rea- 
sonable foresight should dictate the pur- 
chase of parklands and especially of 
bathing beaches now, against the day 
when increasing population will elevate 
land values. The salt meadows are suit- 
able for factory sites and behind them on 
the hills the employes should live. Better 
to have workpeople housed within walk- 
ing distance of their work than hauled 
daily, backwards and forwards through 
tunnels and hanging on to straps. <A 
way should be found to prevent the erec- 
tion in Richmond of high tenements 
robbed of light and air. If a law forbid- 
ding them were enacted now it would de- 
stroy no land values and might be found 
constitutional. 
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BACK-STRAIN AND EYE-STRAIN 
TWO GREAT OVERLOOKED CAUSES OF HUMAN MISERY 
GEORGE M. GOULD, M. D. 


ITHACA, 


It is the prevailing habit, bred by rou- 
tine and inobservance, to think only of 
the more striking and coarse diseases— 
accidents, those caused by infections, 
those that bring sudden death—as the 
chief causes of our cripplings and mis- 
fortunes. These the medical profession 
must study first, but we now recognize 
that the great mass of physical infirmi- 
ties are not “organic,” but “functional” ; 
that is, they are morbid habits. 

Headaches, indigestions, rheumatisms, 
nervous troubles, sleeplessness, incapaci- 
ties for work, mental twists and inabili- 
ties, and diseases of the will and mem- 
ory—these things beget more tragedies 
than all.the smallpoxes, all the tubercu- 
loses, all the surgical diseases, combined. 
And these functional and habit diseases 
finally wear down vitality and resisting 
power, and are the genuine preparers of 
the soil for the organic diseases. Or- 
ganic pathology has given an enormous 
amount of attention to the seed of dis- 
ease, but quite as much has it neglected 
the equally important soil in which the 
seed falls. The “terminal diseases,” 
those which kill, are often—may I say 
generally ?—the mere executioner of the 
long precedent functional diseases. Why 
blame the hangman? 

Unrecognized, not fought against, nay, 
the truth about them hated and opposed, 
there are two sources of human disease 
and misery which, to my mind, far out- 
weigh many of the others. These are 
lateral curvature of the spinal column 
and eye-strain. 

The great majority of our young peo- 
ple from sixteen to twenty years of age 
are, I believe, afflicted with lateral curva- 
ture of the spine. I have been able to 
demonstrate that over eighty per cent of 
the freshman class in a great university 
have this deformity.t And such a source 

1The official physical examinations of 520 fresh- 


men at Cornell University show that 831% per 
cent have lateral spinal curvature. 
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of suffering! A variation from an up- 
right support, a curve, or kink at the 
base of the single column which supports 
the human body! What architect would 
be reckless of such a fact in the steel 
beams of his bridges or skyscrapers? 
And yet how few of the several hundred 
thousand physicians and surgeons in this 
country have awakened to the truths 
concerning its causal relations to much 
suffering, and to its easy curability. 
They go on treating its symptoms and 
effects with drugs, operations, institu- 
tion life and “rest cures.” 

I, believe there are 50,000,000 of 
American citizens, probably more, who 
have lateral spinal curvature, and who 
ascribe the suffering it causes to other 
Its cause is known, it never 
gets well of itself when untreated, and 
the slight curves are often the worst. It 
produces a hundred symptoms; is an 
enormously powerful agent in weakening 
and abnormalizing, in producing suffer- ° 
ing, and yet it can be prevented, abso- 
lutely, in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred. 

Dressmakers and tailors know much 
about the prevalence of spinal curvature; 
even the shoemakers and cobblers, by 
genuinely scientific observation of worn- 
out shoes, often guess the truth. An 
hour’s study of passersby in the street 
will show one interested that despite their 
clothing a large percentage of ordinary 
folk are humpbacked, head-tilting, lop- 
sided, pigeon-toed, unequal-stepping, de- 
formed in numberless ways. In the great 
majority of cases these defects are 
caused by spinal curvature. Artists 
have not discovered scoliosis because 
they have intuitively refused the scoliotic 
model, choosing straight-backed foreign- 
ers who never went to school. Not two 
school teachers dream that they are per- 
mitting and witnessing, even assisting, 
the creation of the millions of scoliotics 
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of the adolescent generation, crushed as 


ninety per cent of their, pupils are to 


the left with wry necks, humping backs 
and twisted heads. Writing in the St. 
Louis Medical Review for October, 
1909, Dr. Wisner R. Townsend of New 
York city says of the deformities due to 
defective vision that “one must not for- 
get that round shoulders, torticollis, 
curvature of the spine and asymmetry of 
the upper extremity may follow untreat- 
ed or imperfectly treated ocular defects.” 

In some cases—a minority—these de- 
fects are due to certain axes of astig- 
matism which compel a constant tilting 
of the head to one side in order to see 
plainly. Any constant abnormal head- 
posture, such as tilting or twisting, will 
produce, first, functional, and later, or- 
ganic lateral spinal curvature. 

In the majority of cases lateral spinal 
curvature is caused by the habitual ‘mor- 
bid writing posture—produced by right- 
handedness and righteyedness in the 
righthanded, and by lefthandedness in 
the lefthanded—whereby the head and 
body are wrenched to one side and in 
several ways distorted. The all-impor- 
tant seeing what is being written is im- 
possible unless the child twists his back, 
and the habit of thus twisting will be con- 
firmed if the child follows the advice of 
school teachers and writing masters. 

Its prevention .consists in giving to 
the little patient with astigmatically- 
caused head-tilting, spectacles correcting 
the defects in his eyes. Then his head 
will be erect and his back will not be- 
come curved. Place the writing paper 
twelve inches from the eye, opposite the 
right arm and shoulder of the squarely- 
placed and erect-bodied pupil, on a desk 
slanted. at an angle of thirty or more 
degrees, and there will be no function- 
ally curved, writhing backs and heads 
in order to see the pen-point and what it 
is doing. Each case differs in curability, 
but the disease is still functional or large- 
ly so up to about the age of twenty 
years. 

Whether or not it has passed the func- 
tional stage may be determined by mak- 
ing the patient stoop forward with un- 
bended knees, as if to pick up something 
on the floor. If the morbid lateral curves 
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disappear and the line of the vertebral 
spines becomes straight, the disease is 
still largely functional. When lateral 
kinking or curving does not entirely dis- 
appear, then the curvature has by that 
much become organic, and the probability 
of complete cure is to that degree les- 
sened. When there is no straightening 
of the line by this bending forward the 
disease is entirely organic, and no 
amount of painful gymnastics or ap- 
paratus will bring about a cure. The 
sole successful methods of, a cure are, 
and self-evidently must be, neutralizing 
and normalizing physical exercises, gym- 
nastics, postures and trainings, individu- 
ally adapted and varied with each patient 
and to the peculiarity of the case, and to 
every stage of the disease. 

The single good thing that one may 
say as to. crooked backs is that the lateral 
curves, with the resultant kyphoses, 


lordoses, and a dozen other sequent de- 
formities of shoulders and chest, become 


at the age of forty or fifty entirely 
organic and fixed, and symptoms disap- 
pear. The old humpbacked cripple is at 
last released and half happy, but with 
the seal of his condition stamped on his 
face. For the most differentiated, the 
most distinct, the most common of all 
the facies of disease you will not find 
listed in medical dictionaries—it is the 
scoliotic face. It is the result and attes- 
tation of long years of resistance to mys- 
terious affliction, of combat with an un- 
known and ever-present enemy; it is a 
composite photograph of pessimism, 
irony, endurance, pain and grief,—the - 
face of a winded antagonist enjoying a 
brief truce with his conqueror before 
the final dance of death begins. 

While twenty or thirty per cent of us 
may escape curvature which is gained in 
school, and come to young manhood and 
womanhood with nearly or wholly erect 
and elastic spinal columns, yet few 
escape the maleficent influence of eye- 
strain. 

Vision, accurate and physiologic vis- 
ion, is the sine qua non, the precedent 
and continuing condition, of animal and 
human motion, of vertebrate evolution, 
of the progress of civilization. This ac- 
curate vision is dependent upon the shape. 
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of the optical instruments called the eye- 
balls. Perfectly shaped eyeballs, not 
more than 1/200 of an inch out, seem 
to be a physiological miracle impossible 
to nature. They do not exist in man, 
and in direct proportion to their imper- 
fections, crippling perfect function, there 
is sequent disease and lessened efficiency 
of the person and of his life: In an 
amazingly large number this inefficiency 
is present, and in all it occurs at some 
time in life more or less. In 1906 the 
official report of the medical inspectors 
of the Board of Health showed that of 
78,401 pupils examined in the New York 
schools, 17,928 had defective eyesight. 
One must remember that the crude meth- 
ods of making such examinations would 
not include the worst sufferers from eye- 
strain. 

Ametropia is the technical name for 
such imperfection of the eyeballs, and 
eye-strain is the name given to resultant 
morbid functions. In addition to this the 
eyes, before civilization, were evolved 
for a definite and necessary function— 
distant vision. In a few generations or 
centuries civilization has suddenly come 
demanding near-vision at one or two 
feet, and for this continuous “near 
work” upon tiny things, such as sewing 
and the printed page, the ocular mechan- 
ism is almost inadequate. The power of 
accommodation is unequal to the demand 
put upon it, and at forty-five it begins to 
fail altogether. The result is a need 
for that most useful invention of civiliza- 
tion, optical lenses, but lenses properly 
fitted and properly worn. The trouble 
is not that there are too few oculists, 
but that the great majority of these are 
interested only in the eye as an optical 
instrument and disregard any relation- 
ship between the eye and the rest of the 
body. And the oculists who can help 
their patients are not well supported by 
the opticians and the patient often does 
not obey directions. 

Very many of the functional nervous 
and physical diseases now said to be of 
mysterious origin, are directly or sec- 
ondarily due to back-strain and eye- 
strain, either singly, or, more usually, 
combined. The combination is certainly 
present in, and may be the cause of 
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many cases of neurasthenia, hysteria, and 
“nervous breakdown.” Thousands are 
afflicted with swooning or fainting at- 
tacks from the same causes. Méniére’s 
disease is often little or nothing more 
than sick headache, caused by eye-strain, 
and preventable by correction of ame- 
tropia. Very many abdominal and pelvic 
disorders both of men and women are 
due to spinal curvature—the float- 


‘ing kidneys, gastroptoses, appendicites, 


ovarian and uterine diseases—because 
the malpositions of the body strain or 
weaken the ligaments of -the viscera, 
crowding certain organs and making 
morbid their functions. Neurasthenia 
is often due to eye-strain and spinal 
curvature. Relief of eye-strain cures a 
host of the disorders of indigestion. 
Headaches of all kinds, sick headaches, 
migraine, hemicrania, megrim, “rush of 
blood to the head,’ the commonest and 
most health wrecking of all diseases, are 
almost always due to eye-strain. 

Mental diseases, also, are frequently 
due to this cause, sometimes complicat- 
ed by back-strain. There are few se- 
vere eye-strain sufferers who do not show 
the clear beginnings of mental deteriora- 
tion in. loss of memory and attention, 
lack of intellectual control or concen- 
tration, resolutions to commit suicide, 
attempts at it, monomania and other ab- 
normal conditions. 

Premature senility even and many of 
the social evils that come from a long- 
drawn-out old age are a product of bad 
ocular function largely derived from the 
ante-spectacle ages. Cataract, and: in- 
deed most of the inflammatory and sur- 
gical diseases of the eye after infancy, 
may be avoided by correct spectacles. In 
old people one eye often goes out of use 
and the other is weakened in acuteness, 
because lifelong astigmatism has not 
been attended to. Not one person in’a 
hundred is properly glassed for the crip- 
pling defect of presbyopia, which comes 
to everyone at the age of forty-five. The 
menopause in women is inaccurately 
charged with a host of ills which are 
really due to presbyopia. 

To this long list must be added the in- 
fluence of these two morbid agencies in 
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“preparing the soil” for the infectious, 
organic, surgical, and lethal or terminal 
diseases. Reports of the causes of death 
concern themselves with thé diseases im- 
mediately preceding death. But he who 
wishes to prevent premature and unnec- 
essary death, he who hunts for preven- 
tion of disease, will seek to know the 
precedents and origins of the terminal 
or death-dealing diseases. This search 
of the beginning of death must not be 
postponed to the post mortem table. 
The beginnings were away back in the 
years of morbid function. It costs life- 
force and health to hold a kinked spine 
in service, and astigmatism cannot per- 
manently be cured, it must be corrected. 

It would a hundred times over repay 
every college and university to retain 
an expert refractionist and straightener 
of spinal columns, because they would 
vastly increase the working power of the 
students and prevent waste of health and 
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life and even wreckage of both. The 
medical supervision of the public schools, 
if properly done, would consist, nine- 
tenths of it, in attention to curved backs 
and ametropic eyes. Millions of dollars 
are spent for institutionalizing the fail- — 
ures, the invalids, the wrecks of many 
kinds, who could have been happy, suc- 
cessful, and useful if they had had at 
school slanted desk leaves opposite the 
right shoulder, and throughout their lives 
proper spectacles before their eyes. 

The first step to be taken is to em- 
phasize to the people themselves the seri- 
ousness of eye-strain and back-strain. 
If they realize the problem and its im- 
portance to them and their children they 
will see that correct glasses are obtained 
and are properly worn. They will also 
learn the simple exercises to straighten a 
functionally curved back, which require 
no apparatus, no expense, and very little 
time. 


PLAYING AT SANTA CLAUS 


CHARLOTTE REEVE CONOVER 


DAYTON, OHIO 


This Christmas season of 1909 sees the 
twentieth anniversary of a remarkable in- 
dividual effort toward helpfulness and 
happiness. On the day after Christmas, 
1889, Miss Sallie Stutsman of Dayton, 
Ohio, had her attention called through 
personal investigation to the barrenness 
of some homes during this season. Re- 
solving that in the future no child of 
poverty in her neighborhood, or in the 
city at large, should be left unwarmed by 
the Christmas spirit, she has bent her 
energies all these years to playing Santa 
Claus with such effect that her work has 
become one of the permanent agencies 
for happiness in the community. 

. Miss Stutsman’s plan has two things 
to recommend it, secrecy and simplicity. 
Of the hundreds of children whom she 
has made happy, not one ever suspected 
the name of the giver. She began by 
sending not only useful but distinctly at- 
tractive presents to a few children in her 
neighborhood, using her own not unlim- 
ited means. Then the demands grew, as 


she found the unspeakable happiness pro- 
duced by so little outlay, and she longed 
to do more. Seeing how carelessly rich 
children treat their toys and how fre- 
quently they are replaced by new ones, it 
occurred to her to beg for these play- 


‘things and make them do duty a second 


time. To ask was to have, and offerings 
poured in from all sides. Dolls with no 
heads, heads with no bodies, wagons on 
three wheels, tables which had lost a 
leg, fire engines with the paint nicked 
off, odd balls and battledores, tennis 
racquets unstrung, roller skates with a 
wheel gone, toy pianos with broken 
strings—everything was grist to Miss 


. Stutsman’s mill. She enlisted the willing 


services of a school boy with mechanical 
cleverness who gave his Saturdays, and 
together they glued and painted, whittled 
and tacked by the hour, supplying the 
lack of everything from missing legs 
(tables or dolls) to missing wheels 
(watches or automobiles). They erased 
markings in books, supplied lost parts to 
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games, and painted faces for rag-dolls. | 


In course of time the one boy became a 
dozen, and the rooms in Miss Stutsman’s 
house where they worked looked like a 
Nuremberg Kinder-Spielen Fabrik. One 
room held the doll-dressers with their gay 
pieces, who worked steadily, kept up by 
their hostess’s: enthusiasm and her hot 
lunch served at noon. : 

_Everyone who saw wanted to help, and 
offers in increasing numbers poured in 
as the years grew; offers of money, of 
mechanical skill, of toys new and old. 
Miss Stutsman accepted all but never 
once asked. Her friends’ carriages were 
kept busy Christmas Eve from four 
o'clock until eleven delivering packages. 

Care is taken to find out who the chil- 
dren are, what their ages and what they 
want. Miss Stutsman’s ‘aiders and abet- 
tors are the school teachers, the district 
nurses, the policemen and the Women’s 
Christian Association ward workers. 
They know the children, even the poor, 
who will have some kind of Christmas 
celebration, and they know the children 
who will have none. And these are the 
ones Miss Stutsman is after. 

In 1891, a treat was given to fifty chil- 
dren at an outlay of sixteen dollars. 
Each child had a half pound of pure 
candy, an orange, a bag of peanuts, and 
some toy appropriate to his age. If a 
boy loved to read, he got a book; if he 
was “crazy for roller skates,” he found 
them in his stocking; if a girl had never 
had a doll, there it was with clothes that 
would come off and go on, a doll which 
became in itself a lesson in tidiness since 
hands must be kept clean to handle so 
gorgeous a being. 

In 1892 Miss Stutsman had twenty- 
seven dollars in cash and enough toys to 
make Christmas for 127 children. Al- 
though done so quietly, news of her 
work spread among her friends who be- 
gan to put down her claim as among the 
first, when the spirit began to work. One 
sent a check, another offered a carriage 
for delivering, some came to do duty for 
weeks dressing dolls in the workrooms, 
and others spent long, laborious evenings 
helping verify. lists and tie packages. 
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Many of these were high school boys and 
girls who came out of school hours, put- 
ting in their scanty leisure under her di- 
rection. One girl eleven years old 
dressed a dozen dolls. After the holi- 
days, heads of department stores offered 
her toys at cost price, which were put 
away until the next season. One mer- 
chant regularly instructs his clerks to lay 
aside all remnants of sash ribbons and 
lace for the annual doll-dressing. A pa- 
per firm gives orders, “When Miss Stuts- 
man comes give her anything she asks 
for,’ which means paper and twine for 
hundreds of packages. The box factory 
sends candy boxes according to her esti- . 
mate over the telephone. Her last re- 
quest, for 700, was honored with a 
“Thank you for the privilsge of contrib- 
uting.” 

Now the work lasts the year round. 
Miss Stutsman stows away bargains dur- 
ing January sales, orders dolls in June, 
buys silk remnants in August, and dresses 
the pretty babies all through September, 
October and November. When it is 
learned that twenty-five dozen dolls were 
ordered last summer for this Christmas 
of 1909, it may be surmised that the work 
of clothing them must take many weeks. 
The dolls are always dressed in. light 
clothes, white if possible, with gay rib- 
A doll in gingham is 
never sent to one of Miss Stutsman’s chil- 
dren—it is the gingham side of life that 
is theirs, the silk side that they want. 

If Miss Stutsman stands as the un- 
known benefactor, she does not lack tes- 
timony of the joy her work has brought 
into empty little lives. From doctors, 
visiting nurses, policemen and teachers 
come stories of the transformation upon 
the faces of little children who hold the 
first toy all their own. Truant boys have 
been reformed by a book; fever patients’ 
have gone quietly to sleep with a dolly 
held close;.a crippled boy spent radiant 
days with a set of pyrography tools; an 
unruly girl was kept out of mischief by 
a sewing basket well supplied. 

Last year 650 children in Dayton had 
a visit from Santa Claus. This year the 
returns are not'yet in! 


REMAKING GRAND RAPIDS 


JOHN IHLDER 


SECRETARY MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, GRAND RAPIDS BOARD OF TRADE 


Cartoons by Rouse in the Hvening Press. 


At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and the Ameri- 
can Civic Association President Emeritus 
Eliot of Harvard and Horace E. Deming 
of New York engaged in an impromptu 
debate on a question that might be 
phrased, “Are we to be saved by the 
wisdom and unselfish devotion of a 
small number of public-spirited citizens 


or by making the mass of the people take © 


an intelligent and constructive interest 
in the solution of our community prob- 
lems?” 

To us in Grand Rapids it seems that 
Mr. Deming, who urged the necessity of 
securing the participation of the mass of 
the people, had the better of the argu- 
ment. At least that is the belief on 
which we are acting. Perhaps we are 
prejudiced somewhat by the: fact that 
what we are aiming at is not so much 
the accomplishment of certain definite 
public improvements or changes in the 
form of government, as a steadily rising 
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“THEY WILL CALL FOR ATTENTION AT THE 
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“PROFESSOR ZUEBLIN THINKS GRAND RAP- 
IDS PEOPLE ARE IN A RUT IN REGARD 
TO CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS.” 


standard of citizenship due to a steadily 
increasing understanding of and interest 
in community problems. The citizen, to 
our way of thinking,, is the important 
thing, not what is done for him. The 
Latin motto on our city seal has been 
interpreted, “We grow by exercise.” 
That is the principle underlying our 
work. More and more it is becoming the 
habit in Grand Rapids to put all impor- 
tant questions up to the ‘people. And 
our experience has not yet convicted us 
of folly. 

Of course our situation is more fa- 
vorable for working out this policy than 
is that of such a city as Pittsburgh, for 
instance. With scarcely 120,000 popu- 
lation, with only the beginning of a slum. 
district, with a basic industry that does 
not put a premium on a brutalizing sys- 
tem of toil, we have a population that can 
be reached with comparative ease. But 
on the other hand we have the defects. 
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“PARKS OF GRAND RAPIDS, SMALL IN ARBA 
AND UNCONNECTED, COMPARED WITH 
THE PARK SYSTEM OF HART- 
FOR), CONN... AND ITS CON- 
NECTING DRIVEWAYS.” 


of our virtues. Until very recently we 
have persisted in the village way.of look- 
ing at our problems—the small, individu- 
alistic way. With but a few instances of 
the evils that accompany unwholesome 
living conditions, we could not shock the 
community by exposure of great fester- 
ing sores. 

So we have had to take another tack— 
to stir the people out of content with 
conditions as they are by putting before 
them a vision of what the city may be, ac- 
companied by the warning, “Unless you 
take heed and act now you will some day 
know the misery of Pittsburgh and. Chi- 
cago.” There is the task we have set 
ourselves, to make the mass of the peo- 
ple foresee the future and then choose 
between good and evil, and engage intel- 
ligently and enthusiastically in the great 
work of city building. 

It is a little over a year and a half 
since the Municipal Affairs Committee of 
the Board of Trade consciously set itself 
this task and began work by holding the 
first Civic Revival. The definite, tangible 
object of the first revival was to secure 
from the Common Council, as a result of 
aroused popular interest, an appropria- 
tion for a city plan. That object was at- 
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tained. The report was published last 
May after a year of work and public 
discussion that further aroused public 
interest. During the same period neigh- 
borhood improvement societies multiplied 
in all parts of town, and private citizens 
of means began to bestow gifts on the 
city in a profusion undreamed of before. 

But having aroused this community 
spirit, guidance became necessary. There 
are so. many things that may be dori 
and opinion soon divided as to what 
should be done first. Feeling on the 
subject of precedence was intensified by 
the fear that the expense of one of these 
public improvements might block others. 

So this fall the committee held a sec- 
ond Civic Revival and engaged, as it had 
before, Charles H. Zueblin as the reviv- 
alist. The first time all the meetings were 
held in the center of town. This year 
only the afternoon meetings and those of 
Sunday afternoon and evening were held 
downtown. On four weekday evenings 
Professor Zueblin went out to the four 
quarters of the city that he might reach 
a larger audience. This was made easy 
by the development during the preceding 
year and a half of the strong neighbor- 
hood associations before referred to. To 
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“GRAND RAPIDS'S SISTER CITY IN IOWA IS 
JUST COMPLETING A GLAZED BRICK 
AUDITORIUM THAT COST $130,000 
AND WILL SEAT 10,000 PERSONS. 

IT WAS BUILT BY A STOCK 
COMPANY OF CITIZENS.” 
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their enthusiastic co-operation was due 
much of the success of the second revival. 

On weekday afternoons Professor 
Zueblin spoke in the Evening Press 
building which has a large hall. Open- 
ing from this hall were rooms occupied 
by the Civic Survey, an exhibition mod- 
elled somewhat on that of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, designed to show graphically 
conditions in Grand Rapids and contrast 
them with conditions in other cities. Our 
park system, or rather our lack of one, 
was contrasted by means of maps and 
statistics .with those of Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Madison, and a dozen others. 
Our plan for a civic center was sur- 
rounded by the plans of Cleveland, Balti- 
more, Des Moines and Duluth. The 
worst of our unsanitary houses were pic- 
tured side by side with the slums of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, and with these were 
pictures of the garden cities of England. 
Photographs of recreation and rest rooms 
in local factories and of the park-like 
grounds before these buiidings—which 
have become the rule rather than the ex- 
ception—were exhibited as showing the 
way we are progressing. The state health 
exhibit was displayed in its entirety and 
to it were added photographs and models 
from Maryland, Massachusetts and Ohio 
illustrating water filtration plants, tuber- 
culosis sanatoriums and dairy farms. 
And above all were hung the great pic- 
tures prepared by Cass Gilbert of the 
proposed capitol approaches in St. Paul. 
These and the many photographs of great 
public improvements under way in other 
cities were designed to show the people 
that Grand Rapids is not alone in plan- 
ning a more glorious future, and that 
they must be up and doing if they would 
not be left behind. 

Professor Zueblin’s lectures were on 


THE SURVEY 


such subjects as The New Civic Spirit; 
The Redemption of Harrisburg, A Typ- 
ical Small City; Parks and Playgrounds 
of the Twentieth Century City; The 
Twentieth Century School. On Sunday 
he spoke, afternoon and evening, in the 
largest theater, which was filled with 
enthusiastic listeners. The afternoon ad- 
dress was on The .Tfaining of the Citi- 
zen; the evening address on Government 
and the Common Life. This last meeting 
alone was worth all the effort put into the 
revival. 

On Monday the committee, the direct- 
ors of the Board of Trade and the city 
officials, more than one hundred men in 
all, met Professor Zueblin at a confer- 
ence luncheon and there adopted a pro- 
gram of work. After affirming the rec- 
ommendations of the city plan report, 
this program recited all the city’s impor- 
tant needs and ended by asking that ef- 
forts-from now until the spring election 
be concentrated on securing from the 
people authority for a bond issue which 
will make water filtration possible. After 
that the people are to be.asked for an 
expression of opinion as to what should 
be taken up next. But meanwhile, what- 
ever work the city does should be so car- 
ried on as not to interfere with the other 
items on the program which will have 
their turn later. This program was 
adopted almost tiuanimously, only one 
man declining to vote. 

It is, of course, impossible at once to 
measure the full effect of the second 
Civic Revival, but there is evidence in 
plenty to show that it has raised our 
aspirations higher than they were before. 
Next fall when we hold the third revival, 
we may be able to say, These things the 
people of Grand Rapids are doing for 
themselves. 
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TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS 


ROBERT W. HEBBERD 


COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, NEW YORK CITY 


Never before in the history of New 
York, and one might almost say in that 
of any other city of this country, has so 
much money been appropriated solely for 
the erection of buildings for tuberculous 
patients, as has been granted to the 
Department of Public Charities of New 
York city within the past month. All 
told, the sums already granted to this 
department for tuberculosis hospitals on 
Staten Island and Blackwell’s Island ag- 
gregate nearly $2,500,000, of which near- 
ly $1,900,000 has been appropriated with- 
in the past three weeks. 

‘Through the Board of Aldermen’s ap- 
proval on December 7 (despite strenu- 
ous opposition on the part of its Staten 
Island representatives) of an issue of 
corporate stock to the amount. of $1,- 
350,000, as authorized by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment on Novem- 
ber 19, the early completion of the Sea 
View Sanatorium of the Department of 
Public Charities, on Staten Island, seems 
to be assured. 

The plans for this greatly needed san- 
atorium, which it was at first understood 
would cost approximately $2,000,000, 
were approved by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and the Board of 
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Aldermen in November, 1905, and the 
issue Of $1,000,000 worth of corporate 
stock was authorized at that time to 
begin construction. Certain representa- 
tives of landed interests on Staten Island, 
however, took advantage of an infor- 
mality in the Board of Aldermen’s ap- 
proval of this stock issue, with the re- 
sult that a taxpayers’ suit was begun 
and an injunction obtained restraining 
the department from proceeding with 
the work. In order to overcome the 
force of this injunction it became neces- 
sary to secure an amendment to the char- 
ter, remedying the defect of which the 
Staten Island interests had taken advan- 
tage. 

Finally, the plans having been com- 
pleted and approved by the Building De- 
partment, the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion and the State Board of Charities, 
as required by law bids were requested 
through the usual method of public let- 
ting, for the construction of six of the 
ward pavilions of the institution. Be- 
fore it was possible to act upon the bids 
received, the Staten Island interests 
brought another taxpayers’ suit to re- 
strain the department from awarding 
the contract or continuing the work. 
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TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


The ground taken in this case was that 
under the provisions of the charter only 
the Department of Health could main- 
tain hospitals for contagious diseases. 
Basing his decision entirely on the tech- 
nical language of the charter, Justice 
Crane, before whom the issue was tried, 
handed down an opinion sustaining the 
contention of the plaintiffs in the action, 


but pointing out that under the terms of | 


the authorization of the fiscal authorities 
of the city, the department could con- 
struct the institution for its general use 
and purposes. Pending an appeal of the 
case or a change in the law the work was 
again advertised by public letting, as pro- 
vided by law, with the result that on Oc- 
tober 15, 1907, the contract for six 
pavilions was awarded at a cost of $873,- 
ooo. The work has proceeded with con- 
siderable expedition, so that all the build- 
ings are now under roof and the internal 
construction is going on rapidly. Mean- 
while, owing to the scarcity of money 
and the discussion of the debt limit, it 
was found expedient not at once to se- 
cure further means for the continuation 
of the sanatorium. In November, 1908, 
however, the comptroller recommended 
to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment the issue of $1,350,000 of corporate 
- stock to complete it. This was approved 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment on April 16, 1909, and went to the 
Board of Aldermen. Owing to the op- 
position of the Staten Island representa- 
- tives it was allowed to become valid by 
no action being taken upon tt for thirty 
‘days. 

The Legislature of 1909 had in the 
meantime enacted an amendment to the 
charter giving the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities the right to care for tuber- 
culosis patients thus rendering the in- 
junction ineffective. 

As the question of the debt limit was 
at that time before the Court of Appeals 
whose decision was daily expected, the 
mayor vetoed the appropriation with the 
understanding that the request might be 
renewed when the debt limit was settled. 
‘The decision of the Court of Appeals 
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having made it apparent that there was 
a surplus of practically one hundred 
millions of dollars in the treasury yet to 
be expended for improvements before 
the debt limit would be reached, the re- 
quest for money was renewed with the 
result as before stated. 

Besides the appropriation for con- 
structing the Sea View Sanatorium, the 
Department of Public Charities has se- 
cured means through the issue of cor- 
porate stock to begin important work at 
the Metropolitan Infirmary for tubercu- 
lous patients on Blackwell’s Island. At 
present two up-to-date ward pavilions 
with a capacity of about 350 patients 
are being erected there at a total cost of 
$420,454. The roofs are on these build- 
ings and. the interior work is being 
pushed. Unless unforeseen obstacles in- 
tervene it should be possible to open these 
pavilions in the early spring. 

Besides this, on December 3, on the 
favorable report of the comptroller, the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
authorized the issue of corporate stock 
for purposes in connection with this par- 
ticular work. An addition to the east 
pavilion will cost $175,000; the new 
southwest pavilion, $400,000, and the 
completion of the west tuberculosis pa- 
vilion, $50,000. This authorization was 
duly approved by the Board of Aldermen 
on December 14. This makes a total of 
$1,105,000 for extending the hospital 
facilities on Blackwell’s Island. 

These buildings when completed will 
provide approximately for 700 patients, 
which should greatly relieve the present 
overcrowded infirmary. The capacity 
of the Sea View Hospital will be 1,000, 
giving the Department of Public Chari- 
ties a total of 1,700 additional beds for 
tuberculosis patients, making about 2,300 
in all. The Department of Health pro- 
vides 100 beds for advanced cases at 
North Brother Island, and it will event- 
ually have 300 beds for incipient cases af 
Otisville. Thus, the city of New York 
will have, when the present plans are 
carried out, more than 2,500 beds in 
special tuberculosis hospitals. 
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“CHRISTMAS SETTLEMENT WORKERS 100 


YEARS AGO AND TO-DAY.” 


From Harper’s Weekly. 


A few months ago the Bureau of Labor of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor is- 
sued a bulletin (No. 79) by Frederick L. 
Hoffman on Consumption in Dusty Trades, 
dealing only with those trades exposed to 
mineral and metallic dusts. A new bulletin 
by Mr. Hoffman (No. 82) has just been is- 
sued which deals with consumption in occu- 
pations exposed to municipal’ and general 
organic dust. 

While Mr. Hoffman finds that the general 
mortality from consumption among such la- 
borers as street cleaners, drivers, coachmen, 
subway employes, exposed to municipal dust, 
and millers, bakers, tanners, tobacco work- 
ers. boot and shoe makers, and others ex- 
posed to organic dust, is about the same as 
that for all employed males, the mortality 
for consumption and other respiratory dis- 
eases is high. For instance, the percentage 
of deaths due to consumption among males 
exposed to organic dust is twenty-three, 
while the percentage for all males in the reg- 
istration area is only 14.8. Particularly 
high is the mortality from consumption in 
this class between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five. 

Yet Mr. Hoffman concludes: “The tabular 
analysis of the mortality of persons employ- 
ed in occupations with exposure to organic 
dust indicates that the effects of such dust 
exposure are less serious than the corre- 
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sponding effects of exposure to metallic and! 
mineral dusts, but the consequences to health 
and life are sufficiently serious to demand: 


most careful attention to the whole prop- 
lem of dust prevention and removal at the 


point of origin in conformity to modern 
methods of factory sanitation.” 
: ¥e mie 


In a short article in the New York 
Evening Post of recent date, Charles 
Stelzle disagrees with those individuals 
and agencies who have faith 
city man can be removed permanently 
to the country. The tendency of population 
is toward the city. The demand for farm 
labor is decreasing as a whole, and is to a 
large extent seasonal. The call of the city 
is powerful. ‘To attempt to force the city 
workingman to go to the country would be 
contrary to the laws of natural selection and 
the demands of human nature.” 

* * * 


County jail “horrors” are again brought 


into the light, this time in Tennessee, where- 


Governor Patterson is visiting the prisons 
and releasing here and there some of the 
most unfortunate prisoners. 
Board of Charities has reported wretched 
conditions. 
the jails, lockups and “calabooses’”’ 
grace to Tennessee. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


The Galveston-Dallas News has issued a 
booklet of sixty-four pages, double columns, 
a reprint of twenty-seven articles on Our 
Penal System and Its Purposes, which ap- 
peared in newspaper form from August 1, 
to October 17, 1909. The News deserves con- 
gratulations for its enterprise. The first 
five articles were written immediately after 
the legislative committee which is investi- 
gating Texas prisons, adjourned for the sum- 
mer; the second series of twenty-two ar- 
ticles, covered other states. On October 17, 
- a final article embodied many conclusions. 
Tom Finty, jr., wrote all the articles except 
one. He accompanied the committee, and 
studied the penitentiary systems of other 
states, besides “writing up” the Seattle 
Prison Congress. Mr. Finty had an article 
in Tur Survey for December 18, in which 
he outlined the situation in the Texas con- 
vict camps. 

* * & 


Once in a while stories leak out about 
cruel practices in county jails. It is not very 
often that the humorous side appears, and 
perhaps the following from the Camden, N. 
J., Post-Telegram, is not so humorous after 
all. 

“In the course of a recent investigation of 
conditions in some of the county jails agents 
of the Pennsylvania State Board of Charities 
made some queer discoveries. When they 
called at the Venango county prison, in the 
city of Franklin, they had considerable 
trouble in gaining admission. When: they 
finally got inside they found neither sheriff, 
warden nor turnkey in charge and the pris- 
oners not locked in cells but roaming about 
the building at will. Upon examining the 
prison books they found the name of a 
woman prisoner, and upon inquiring where 
she was they received the reply from a 
prisoner who seemed to be the ‘star boarder’, 
“Oh, she’s all right. She does housework 
up at the sheriff’s house in daytime, but she 
always comes back at night.’, Asked how 
the prisoners were employed during the day, 
the reply was that they spent most of their 
time playing cards. Comic opera incidents 
are very commonly regarded as grotesquely 
exaggerated, but it would be a broad bur- 
lesque indeed that would exaggerate such a 
system of conducting a jail.” ; 

* * * 

This was clipped from the Waterford, Pa., 
Leader: 

The State Board of Charities has been 
investigating jails in different parts of the 
state and reports the Crawford county jail 
as one of the worst in the state. This 
county prison has had no light except gas, 
and the ventilation of cells was by holes 
punched in the doors. The prisoners gath- 
ered in a large room in'the basement, which 
they called the “club.” There they did their 
cooking themselves, and had card games. 
Regular meetings of the “club” were held 
and new prisoners elected to membership 
if they passed muster. The sanitary facili- 
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ties were so bad that they were condemned 
by the board and changes are under way. 
* * * 


The Virginia State Board of Charities and 
Corrections has published its first annual ~ 
report. Here is one item about the alms- 
house investigation by the board: ‘ 

“In a room about ten feet square there 
was a woven wire partition forming a sort 
of pen, in which slept a girl twenty-one 
years old. She carried a ball and chain 
during the day, weighing about twenty-eight 
pounds, to keep her from wandering away, 
as the superintendent said he did not have 
time to look after her and could not:afford 
to have.a special attendant. The members 
of the board are George H. Denny, president 
of Washington and Lee University; L. P. 
Stearnes, J. Alston Cabell, Dr. Paulus A, 
Irving and §. C. Hatcher. The secretary 
and agent is Rev. J. T. Mastin. 

* * * 


William H. Matthews, head worker of 
Kingsley House, writes an interesting edi- 
torial on the Message and The Spirit of 
Christmas in the Kingsley House Record for 
December. One thing he pleads for is that 
Christmas dinners be sent direct from the 
stores or by special messengers who know 
nothing of the families to which they go. 
This has long been the contention of charity 
organization workers, who will agree with 
Mr. Matthews in deprecating the sight of 
women and children standing on the street, 
waiting in line for the distribution of bas- 
kets or tickets. Mr. Matthews writes: 

“There will be found in such lines some 
who shrink and turn from the public gaze. 
Is it not a shame and a pity that they should 
be compelled to parade their poverty before 
the world? There will be found others who 
seem no longer to feel that sense of shame, 
they have become accustomed to such ‘dis- 
pensation.” This latter attitude of mind 
should excite our concern quite as much as 
the former. Certainly we should not place 
this temptation before children. How much 
better the way of a business man of the 
writer’s acquaintance, who some years ago 
secing three little lads with whom he had a 
slight street acquaintance waiting in such a 
line, took them to his own home, dined and 
spent the evening with them, and thus es- 
tablished a friendship with these lads which 
continues to this day, a friendship which he 
has found quite as helpful to himself as to 
the boys. 

“Again, we have often thought it best to 
direct the mother to do her own shopping 
for the Christmas dinner, a plan, we believe, 
most wise where the acquaintance is as close 
and personal as that which exists between 
the settlement house and many of its people. 
Far more sensible are the purchases made 
under that plan than are many of those 
made by people with hearts both large and 
good, but possessed of little or no knowledge 
of the families whom they would help.” 
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At the annual meeting of the National 
Prison Association at Seattle, the so-called 
“Indiana plan” for habitual criminals was 
the subject of much discussion. The “plan”, 
which has been legally practiced in the In- 
diana Reformatory for several years, con- 
sists of a minor surgical operation upon 
male criminals, by which they are rendered 
incapable thereafter of reproducing their 
kind, without impairment of the sexual 
function. Bitter opposition to the idea was 
aroused at Seattle, although many of the 
leading members of the association gave the 
matter their approval. Since the Seattle 
meeting, and partly because of it, some 
newspaper comment has appeared pro and 
con. In the November number of Pearson’s 
Magazine Judge Foster, senior judge of the 
Court of General Sessions in New York 
city, endorsed the measure. Several editor- 
ials appeared in New York papers, based 
upon Judge Foster’s article. The New York 
Times has questioned editorially the advisa- 
bility of legally sanctioning what naturally 
strikes the average reader as a startling pro- 
cedure. These editorials have in turn led 
several gentlemen, well versed in penology, 
to endorse Judge Foster’s position, through 
letters to the Times. In this issue of Tue 
Survey is printed a Jetter from Dr| Beverly 
Robinson, of New York city, pointing out 
that when society does its full and entire 
duty to the criminal it will have a fairer 
plea to justification of the practice of steri- 
lization of male habitual criminals. The 
general question is bound to receive wide 
discussion during the next few years, both 
by those who recognize the almost incalcu- 
lable cost to society of degeneracy and hab- 
itual criminals and its consequences, and 
by those who believe that the doctrine of 
sterilization is inhuman and unconstitu- 
tional. Many of those who appreciate the 
present cost to society of conditions above 
mentioned are inclined to question whether 
in many instances permanent custodial care 
will not prove the best solution. 

* * * 

The American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation has published a pamph- 
let written by Myra Kelly on The American 
School as a Factor in International Concil- 
iation. All other city boards or depart- 
ments except the Board of Education (Miss 
Kelly is writing of New York city) only suc- 
ceed in badgering or frightening the immi- 
grant. But from the time of primary grades 
“and long after more formal instruction has 
faded with the passing of the years, a man 
of, perhaps, German origin, will think kind- 
ly of the whole irresponsible Irish race 
when he remembers little Bridget O’Connor, 
who sat across the aisle in the old Cherry 
Street school, her quick temper and her 
swift remorse. ... The children, the teach- 
ers, the parents—whether of emigrant or 
native origin—the relatives and friends in 
distant countries, are all brought more or 
less under the school’s amalgamating influ- 
ences. In the schoolroom the child finds 
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friends and playmates belonging to races 
widely different from his own; there Greek 
meets not only Greek, but Turk, American, 
Irish, German, French, English, Italian and 
Hungarian, and representatives of every 
other nation under the sun. The lion lying 
down with the lamb was nothing to it, be 
cause the lamb, though its feelings are not 
enlarged upon, must have been distinctly 
uncomfortable. But in the schoolroom Jew 
and Gentile work and play together; and 
black and white learn love and knowledge 
side by side.” 

A list of publications will be sent to those 
not already familiar with the work of the 
American Association for International Con- 
Ciliation. The address is sub-station 84, 
New York city. ’ 
* * * 

Two reports from the sociological depart- 
ments of industrial corporations have re- 
cently been published, one by the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company of Palmerton, Pa., and 
another by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany of Pueblo. The former describes the 
work of Neighborhood House, established in 
1907, and now developed into a full fledged 
settlement and the latter tells of the more 
pretentious social work of the Fuel and Iron 
Company. Both reports are well illustrated 
and interestingly compiled. The company 
at Pueblo deals with forty-one nationalities. 
aside from Americans. Schools have been 
maintained at the camps, kindergartens have 
been continued, as far as possible under the 
public school system and an active tuber- 
culosis campaign has been inaugurated. 

* %* * 


Volume 1, Number 1 of the Chicago He- 
brew Institute Messenger contains twenty- 
five pages of lively comment on the work 
of that organization as a “Jewish center 
from which shall radiate all forces for the 
betterment of social conditions, civic, moral 
and intellectual.” Among the accomplish- 
ments of the year was the opening of an 
evening school for journeymen containing 
classes in carpentry, plumbing and steam 
fitting, bricklaying, sheet metal pattern 
work, electrical work and mechanical draw- 
ing, and the formal opening of the People’s 
Synagogue which will endeavor to overcome 
the evils of too sudden “transition from 
Europe to America which has_ seriously 
affected the religious life of the Jews.” 

Of the work of the institute the Chicago 
Tribune says: 

“No organization has been perfected in 
Chicago for a long time which has a greater 
opportunity or a nobler mission.” 

The Daily News believes that “it will suc- 
ceed in the efforts to enlarge its capacity 
for the important work of Americanizing 
the foreign-born in a friendly, practical, and, 
therefore, beneficial way.” 

David Blaustein, formerly head of the 
Educational Alliance in New York is super- 
intendent of the institute. 

December 25, 1908. 
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THREE THINGS TO DO IN 1910 


lor the hardness of- our hearts, it is not to be expected that this year in 
America we shall abolish poverty, or control infectious disease, or prevent crime, 
or establish normal standards of living, or socialize the churches, or adapt our 
system of elementary education to the needs of modern life, or effectively 
reassert the sovereignty of the state over those who have been powerful enough _ 
and lawless enough to defy it. Even in these things, let us fervently hope, we 
shall make some appreciable progress. If so, however, it will be, not by fervent 
hoping alone, or by wrangling over the precise language in which we shall de- 
scribe our beatific vision of the millennium to be, but by seeing clearly the 
path immediately ahead and bringing to walk in that path all men of good will, 
who see eye to eye with us the immediate things to be done. 

Disregarding these state and local issues for the present we venture to say 
a word or two in behalf of some of the things which are of national interest, 
which are practicable, about which there is little room for controversy, but in 
regard to which there is need for vigorous co-operative action: 

First of all let us secure the establishment of a children’s bureau to study 
the causes and the remedies for race suicide, infant mortality, orphanage, illegiti- 
macy, child dependence, juvenile delinquency, illiteracy, and all the other forces 
that work for racial degeneration; to discover and promote the influences that 
make for the improvement of the stock, for the strengthening of character, for 
the preservation of the body from disease and deterioration and of the soul 
from destruction, Of course the national government should not invadé the 
province of the state governments or the home or the church or the school. But 
the nation can provide for investigation and publicity. The nation, which is 
more than any group of us and which is identified with the highest interests of 
all of us, has no temptation to proselyte and is free from the need of offering 
cowardly apology for the wicked foolishness of any sect, section, party, class 
or generation. Only the nation can adequately study the vital problems of birth, 
nurture, degeneracy, and racial progress. We shall not get far with the solu- 
tion of such problems this year, but we can create a bureau to work at them as 
we work through similar bureaus at crops, fisheries, forests, minerals, lands, 
commerce, and Indians. 

Secondly, we can secure more complete recognition of the importance of 
national health by a reorganization of the public health service and a redis- 
tribution of the various national bureaus which have to do with the public 
bealth, bringing them into a single department, preferably the department which 
has to do also with the interests of labor and in which the children’s bureau is 

created. The medical profession, through its official organs, has long advo- 
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cated increasing the resources and perfecting the organization of the public 
health service, and even creating a national health department with its head in 
the cabinet. The time is ripe for pushing these demands to some consumma- 
tion. Probably we shall not get a health secretary, and a labor secretary, and 
a children’s secretary or a secretary of education, although we hold these interests 
to be more fundamental, and even better entitled to representation in the 
councils of the chief executive than commerce, or the post office, or the navy. 
No one will deny that the post offices, for example, should have at their head a 
very capable administrator, but why this administrator should be deemed to be 
ex officio an exceptionally valuable adviser to the president on questions of 
national policy will surely be a puzzle to future historians, especially if by any 
good fortune the records of the era of our spoils system should happen to be 
destroyed. On the other hand, in these days of public concern for the social 
welfare, it requires very little constructive imagination to discover wherein the 
services of cabinet members familiar with sanitary, industrial and social prob- 
lems would be of value. Dismissing as utopian the prospect of three or four 
new secretaries who owe their seats in the cabinet to such qualifications, it is 
quite within the bounds of reason to insist that one among them should repre- 
sent these collective interests, and that an end should be made of the anomalous 
situation in which the president looks to his secretary of the treasury to admin- 
ister the public health service, to his secretary of agriculture to safeguard the purity 
of foods and drugs, and to his secretary of commerce and labor to collect his 
vital statistics. 

Thirdly, and still considering only the national economy, a system of postal 
savings and a parcels post should be incorporated this year in the service which 
we now maintain at great expense to carry our letters, newspapers, and petty 
parcels. This large expenditure is fully justified but the justification would be 
even more overwhelming if we gave appropriate attention to the natural 
by-products. By a postal savings system a convenient and secure means would 
be ‘provided for receiving, safeguarding, putting at interest, and repaying on 
Gemand any sums, however modest, that any patron of any post office might 
wish to lay by for future need. Wherever he might go within the country 
there would always be a branch of his savings bank within reach. Saving would 
kecome a national habit, enabling a higher standard of living, for eventually 
accumulated savings would be spent. That is what they are saved for. The 
man who saves is the genuinely liberal spender, and other things being equal the 
better citizen. By a parcels post, we would send larger parcels as cheaply and 
as safely as we now send mail, more safely and much less expensively than a 
number of competing express companies can possibly transport them for us. 
We have the requisite mechanism, only a slight extension of it, under conditions 
which are clearly subject to the law of increasing returns, that is in this case of 
increasing economy, being necessary. The opposition of bankers of limited 
vision and of express companies to this logical and inevitable extension of the 
postal service is intelligible and not especially censurable. It would not be 
intelligible, however, if such opposition were to prevail, and it may be very 
highly censurable for congressmen and other public servants to be influenced by it. 
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For the second time we publish an is- 
sue under the title Strangers, Within the 
Gates. A further general restriction of 
immigration may or may not be advis- 
able. Specifically, restriction is being 
accomplished in a very practical way by 
the tight lines which Commissioner \Vil- 
liams has drawn at Ellis Island against 
the sick in mind and body and the weak- 
lings likely to become public charges; 
and the report of the Immigration Com- 
mission on the white slave traffic should 
snap shut the doors against the importa- 
tion of women for immoral purposes. 
This may be accomplished through 
stricter regulation or by new legislation, 
possibly both. The maximum of exclu- 
sion possible under the present law has 
probably never been fully tested. 

This leaves the field of immigration 
discussion free to consider the immigrant 
after we have accepted him. A great 
majority of the newcomers are labor- 
ers. We have paid them well, but other- 
wise we have often treated them very 
ill. Our Pittsburgh Survey issues of 
last winter were largely a disclosure of 
how immigrant labor has been maltreat- 
ed in the steel district. This issue cen- 
ters on the debauching and diseasing of 
the men in the construction camps of 
New York state. To view it only from 


the most selfish side, we should be able to . 


see how typhoid from a temporary con- 
struction camp spreads when the work 
gang is scattered. To permit a filthy 
camp beside a new source of city water 
supply could scarcely be matched as an 
example of stupidly fouling our own 
nest. 

Man’s working day, take it the coun- 
try over, has been steadily shortened 
until great bodies of workmen have the 
eight-hour day and other large numbers 
are on the verge of securing it. The 
eight-hour day is probably within sight 
for the majority of men. But women, 
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being physically weaker than men in 
nerve and muscle, and industrially weak- 
er because they are unorganized and do- 
cile, must be protected. The appellants 
in the pending Illinois ten-hour case, 
whose brief is reviewed on another page, 
demand that women be protected in 
their health and as the custodians of the 
health and vitality of the next genera- 
tion. But the Illinois manufacturers 
contend that women must be protected 
in their sacred constitutional right to 
work as many hours as they please, re- 
gardless of their health, regardless of 
their children, regardléss of everything 
but the “rights of man” clause in the 
constitution. That seems to be the gist 
of the case. The chancery case of the 
state factory inspector and the state’s 
attorney of Cook county, and W. C. 
Ritchie and Company, paper box manu- 
facturers, which went to the Supreme 
Court of Illinois on injunction, has been 
postponed until February, so that it will 
be presented at the same time with the 
criminal case against the Allegretti-' 
Bowes Company. Thus the case for the 
women will have to be presented only 
once, and there is less chance of losing 
out in the chancery suit on technical 
points. Louis D. Brandeis of Boston, 
who is counsel in behalf of the women, 
will be assisted in court by William 
James Calhoun, the newly appointed 
minister to China, who will start for his 
new post the day after the case 1s heard. 
The New York Neurological Insti- 
tute will not only “minister to minds dis- 
eased,” but give the American medical 
profession opportunity for the study and 
systematic treatment of nervous dlisor- 
ders in a way hitherto impossible in this 
country though neurological training 
and treatment are common in Europe. 
The Ohio Commission on the Blind 
broke new ground in sending Mr. 
Campbell of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission about the state in a cam- 
paign of education—the first time that 
a state has been stumped in_ behalf 
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of the sightless. The great demand 
for trained nurses who are able to 
fill other positions, as inspectors, sani- 
tary experts, teachers and the like, has 
led to the endowment at Teachers’. Col- 
lege, Columbia University, of a depart- 
ment for the training of teacher-nurses. 
By the terms of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Eno case in New York, 
the owner of a factory building must 
provide proper ventilation, plumbing and 
other sanitary and health regulations 
even if he leases the whole building. 


THE MAKING 
OF AMERICANS 


Following the reports on the white 
slave traffic and on the conditions found 
in the steerage quarters of transatlantic 
steamers, the Immigration Commission 
has submitted to Congress a third and 
‘most astonishing special report. A pre- 
liminary investigation of the children of 
immigrants, made under the direction 
of Prof. Franz Boas of Columbia and 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director of phys- 
ical education in the New York public 
schools, indicates that the American cli- 
mate and economic conditions are actu- 
ally and physically making over these 
new Americans. Changes in stature and 
development are noted, but the most 
vital change is in the shape of the head. 
This is ordinarily held to be a perma- 
nent hereditary feature—so much so that 
modern anthropology looks to it for 
final proof of a man’s origin.. But the 
immigration report states that 
American-born children of the long- 
headed Sicilians and those of the round- 
headed east European Hebrews have 
very nearly the same intermediate head 
form.” In other words, there is tangible 
evidence to show that social conditions, 
climate, food—what not, are moulding a 
distinct American type, probably an ap- 
proximate mean of the many races en- 
tering into our population. The discov- 
ery is of profound significance, and it 
forms quite a new element in the dis- 
cussion of assimilation of immigrants. 
The commission points out the great 
value of continuing its study to include 
many more individuals, a wider territory, 
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other races, race mixtures and the second 
generation of children. 

As sidelights to the main discovery, 
the report states that the Jews from east- 
ern Europe are developing here a better 
physical type, even in the New York 
Ghetto, than they did at home—prob- © 
ably because of better economic condi- 
tions—while the Italian peasant, used to 
an outdoor life, is running down in stat- 
ure; and the size of immigrants’ families 
is decreasing, so much so in the second 
generation that there is scarcely any dif- 
ference between them and the families 
of native Americans. 

On the day the report was made to 
Congress, the steamer President Grant 
landed in New York the largest number 
of steerage passengers ever brought by 
a single liner. There were 3,001 of them, 
more than half Austrians, largely from 
Galicia. A large number were going to 
farms in the West. News of returning 
good times sent by relatives and friends 
here was the immediate cause for sail- 
ing with a large majority. Hundreds of 
them, it is reported, were naturalized 
citizens who had been living on savings 
in their old homes until the American 
labor market called again. 


NEW YORK LEAGUE TO 
PROTECT IMMIGRANTS 


A New York state branch of the Na- 
tional Civic League for Immigrants has 
been organized for the purpose of pro- 
tecting, distributing and helping immi- 
grants. It will not duplicate the work 
now being done by existing organizations 
but seeks rather to co-cperate with them, 
to furnish a system of protection and 
to further legislation and measures pro- 
tecting all aliens without reference to 
nationality or to the question of restric- 
tion or anti-restriction. It is a move- 
ment upon the part of Americans to 
help immigrants who come into the state 
to live or who pass through it to other 
destinations. In addition to protecting in- 
dividual immigrants from exploitation 
on the docks, in courts, in the banking 
of their savings and in finding employ- 
ment, it will undertake larger reniedies 
which apply to entire groups of people, 
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such as distribution, education in civics, 
education upon the resources and oppor- 
tunities within the state and the like. 

The members of the New York com- 
mittee are: John Hays Hammond, chair- 
man; Frank Trumbull, vice-president of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, vice- 
chairman; Frank A. Vanderlip, of the 
- National City Bank, treasurer; Frances 
A. Kellor, secretary; John B. Carse, Fe- 
lix M. Warburg, Thomas M.-Mulry and 
Jacob A. Riis. This New York commit- 
tee will act in co-operation with. the 
New York committee of the league. 

The North American Civic League for 
Immigrants, which was organized in Bos- 
ton about two years ago by D. Chauncey 
Brewer, has been experimenting in pro- 
tecting immigrants throughout the New 
England states. Its objects are “to 
arouse the American people to the seri- 
ousness of the immigration situation so 
they may be wise in dealing with immi- 
grants; to protect immigrants from the 
innumerable impositions to which they 
are subjected on landing in this country 
and which are frequent causes of their 
alienation; and to see that practicable 
methods ‘are adopted to teach the immi- 
grants. English and primary civics in 
order that they may be more easily as- 
similated.” s 

The league has accomplished some 
things of note in New England where 
it has appointed representatives in vari- 
ous cities and sections. A petition has 
‘been granted by the federal government, 
asking that commodious quarters be pro- 
vided for immigrants in the new immi- 
gration station to be erected in Boston, 
and that it be put in charge of the 
league which will act as a co-oper- 
ative clearing house for all other work- 
ers. Work on the docks will no longer 
be confused and ineffective but will be 
a systematic handling of the entire mat- 
ter of aiding, directing and advising 
newly arrived immigrants. The secre- 
taries of the league also meet the trains, 
and with the co-operation of the New 
York committee it will be possible not 
only to help immigrants when they ar- 
rive in Boston but to protect them all 
along the journey from the docks or sta- 
tion in New York to those in Boston. 
Some of the petty robberies and abuses 
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incident to this trip are described on 
other pages of this issue. 

In an educational direction a number 
of illustrated lectures to immigrants have 
been given in the evening schools in Bos- 
ton in foreign languages. Secretaries 
have co-operated with school authorities 
in bringing back into the night schools 
absentees who had become discouraged 
and dropped out. Messages to immi- 
grants are printed in languages they 
understand. The four so far published 
include The United States—Its People. 
and Laws; The Need of Learning Eng- 
lish and the Advantages of an Educa- 
tion; The Story of the American Peo- 
ple; and Abraham Lincoln—the Great 
Citizen. New messages in preparation 
are, Naturalization; The New Home- 
land and Opportunities offered in the 
Various Sections; Hygiene, and A 
Primer for the Alien Desirous of Be- 
coming a Citizen. Abuses in courts 
arising from the necessity of interpre- 
ters have been called to the attention of 
the courts and some have been rem- 
edied. This league is already doing na- 
tional work in various sections of the 
East and is completing its organization 
with a view to systematizing its work 
throughout the country. 


STUMPED OHIO 
FOR THE BLIND 


The Ohio Commission for the Blind 
has sent out a circuit rider to open 
men’s eyes. For the past month Charles 
F. F. Campbell, su- 
perintendent of the 
industrial department 
of the Massachusetts 
Commission, has been 
stumping the state in 
a campaign to teach 
the facts regarding 
blindness which is 
preventable, and re- 
garding training for 
the sightless. 

While on its tour 
of inspection of east- 
ern institutions for 


CHARLES F. F. 
CAMPBELL. 


the blind, the commission became very 
much interested in Mr. Campbell’s work 


at Cambridge. There he has been par- 
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icularly successful in teaching trades, 
such as the weaving of art fabrics, to 
the blind and in placing blind men in 
factories beside seeing workmen. He 
spoke during the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction at Sandusky 
last fall, and so great was the impression 
made that the commission decided to use 
his enthusiasm and experience in a cam- 


paign of speeches, which has included’ 


twenty-seven cities, scattered over a 
route of two thousand miles, before audi- 
ences of thousands of adults and high 
school students. One Sunday meeting 
in Cleveland numbered over a thousand. 
An article which he prepared was pub- 
lished in 135 Ohio newspapers. 

Mr. Campbell has pointed out that of 
the five thousand blind persons in Ohio, 
two thousand are needlessly blind; of 
the half million dollars which their edu- 
cation and maintenance cost the state 
every year, at least forty per cent could 
be saved. Fully one-fourth of the chil- 
dren admitted to the schools for the 
blind are victims of ophthalmia neona- 
torum, due in most cases to gonorrheal 
infection. A single protecting drop in 
the eye of a newborn child will prevent 
the disease, but the state pays $25,000 a 
year to care for the finished product. 
Enough of the preventive fluid to pro- 
vide all doctors, nurses and midwives in 
the state would cost only $3,000. “Two 
minutes’ treatment for each child would 
have saved for each seventy years of 
light; two cents’ worth of prevention 

. would have saved sight to a citizen and 
$10,000 to the state for support, to say 
nothing of the increased productiveness 
of a sighted workman,” Mr. Campbell 
told Ohio. The total annual expenditure 
for those needlessly blind is $175,000. 

Besides the infection of the newborn, 
avoidable accidents and unguarded ma- 
chinery contribute largely to the total of 
darkness. On the Fourth of July the 
celebration of our independence is 
responsible for making lifelong depend- 
ents of many boys and girls. 

“We want remedial legislation to. save 
sight to thousands yet to come. We are 
thinking not only of present cost to the 
state, and present blindness, but of the 
preservation of light and life, happiness 
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and usefulness to a multitude yet un 
born,” said Mr. Campbell. “The Ohie 
State Commission for the Blind wants 
to send teachers into the homes of some 
of the blind. It wants to find places for 
the employment of some others in fac- 
tories for the seeing. It wants work- 
shops established to employ blind per- 
sons who could not be placed in private 
workshops. And it wants to prevent 
blindness in thousands amongst the ris- 
ing generations, by spending about $3,000 
a year in the state in supplying— 
through the local boards of health, phy- 
sicians, and midwives—the prophylac-, 
tic or protecting fluid, free to the people 
upon application, to be used in preserv- 
ing the eyes of infants.” 


FACTORIES MUST 
BEV AVE NAPE AGED 


An important case affecting the venti- 
lation of factories has been won by State 
Labor Commissioner John Williams of 
New York, in the decision of the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court in the 
test case brought by Mr. Williams against 
Amos F. Eno of New York city. Mr. 
Eno is the owner of what is known as a 
“tenant-factory’—one entirely rented out 
to others so that the owner is.merely 
landlord and not manufacturer. He re- 
fused to comply with Mr. Williams’s 
orders for improved ventilation on the 
ground that as he was not the operator 
he was not responsible. | 

The court decided unanimously that 
the section of the labor law involved is 
a proper exercise of the police powers of 
the state. That of itself is important, 
but it means much more as it confirms 
all of section 94 of the labor law 
which provides that owners: of tenant- 
factories shall be responsible for en- 
closing and properly safeguarding hoists 
and elevators; erecting handrails on 
stairs; covering steps with rubber when 
necessary; arranging doors to provide 
easy exit; providing proper ventilation of 
workrooms and providing each factory 
in the building with water-closets and 
sufficient water and plumbing pipes. 

The State Labor Department has 
found few sections of the labor law more 
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difficult to enforce than this act, passed 
two years ago, providing for proper ven- 
tilation by the owner, agent or lessce. 
The orders issued by the department in 
enforcing it have involved real estate 
Owners in considerable expense and it 
is not strange that a test case of this 
nature should have been brought. 
Williams’s case was made after a very 
careful study of conditions of ventila- 
tion in factories, including. tests of the 
quality of the air from time to time 
made by his medical inspector. 
court held that the act was a legitimate 
exercise of the state’s police power, 
because it tends “in a degree that is 
perceptible and clear towards the pres- 
ervation of the lives, the health, the 
morals and the welfare of ‘the com- 
munity.” Whether or not the proceed- 
ings to carry out the law should be 
brought against the owner or the tenant 
the court declines to decide, on the 
ground that it is purely an administrative 


matter, but it says “it is no answer for 


one person who is made responsible by 
law for an existing condition to say that 
another person is also responsible and 
should be proceeded against.” 

The decision permits the labor com- 
missioner to proceed vigorously in cases 
against other tenant-factories. Proceed- 
ings will be brought against the owner 
unless the entire property is held under 
one lease, in which case they will be 
against the lessee. The number of in- 
spections to be made makes this perhaps 
one of the heaviest tasks ever undertaken 
by the department. It is confidently ex- 
pected that minor courts will be guided 
by the clear-cut decision of the Appellate 
Division, which is rightly regarded as of 
great importance to workers in factories. 


SCHOOL TO TRAIN 
TEACHER-NURSES 


An important new development in the 
crusade for the public health, is the de- 
partment of nursing education and social 
hygiene to be started next fall at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. No 
thorough, systematic previous training 
in sanitation and hygiene is required of 
inspectors in public health departments 
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and from this and other causes it has 
come about ‘within the last few years, 
that the nurse, equipped with some pre- 
vious professional training, is called upon 
to perform many functions not strictly 
within her province. ; 

The large endowment fund recently 
given to Teachers’ College by Hel- 
en Hartley Jenkins has made it possible 
to establish a post-graduate school for 
teacher-nurses, where the work of the 
training school will be supplemented by 
such courses as will enable the nursing 
profession to make adequate response to 
the new social demand. 

The general aim of the training will 
be, according to Dean Russell of Teach- 
ers’ ‘College, to carry the theory and 
practice of physical welfare for children 
and hygienic living into homes, schools 
and communities. Students will be pre- 
pared for welfare work, district and 
school nursing, teaching in farmers’ in- 
stitutes, expert sanitary work in the 
training of children, sanitary inspector- 
ships and other positions under public 
health boards. Special courses will also 
be offered for experts and investigators. 

In the words of Lillian D. Wald, head- 
worker of the Henry Street Settlement, 
“the demand for social workers from the 
nursing profession has come about quite 
suddenly and the profession is not ready 
with a sufficient number of qualified 
women to answer the calls that come to 
it.” The first municipalized school nurs- 
ing was established jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Health and the Department of 
Education in New York in 1902. There 
are now 144 school nurses employed by 
the Board of Health and the staff of 
tuberculosis® nurses is about to be in- 
creased to 150. The employment of 
nurses by state, city and private agencies 
is growing daily. From that first nurse 
engaged by the city department in 1902, 
twenty-four other cities have followed 
and very large numbers have been_ap- 
pointed for the municipal campaign 
against tuberculosis also. This is true 
not only in the United States but also 
abroad where nurses are appointed by 
the governments. In addition they are 
in demand for the reduction of infant 
mortality, for milk depots, follow-up 
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work in the hospitals, social service in 
factories and stores, and various other 
services. 

The new department will be organized 
by the trustees of Teachers’ College, the 
details of which are not yet fully worked 
out. It will be under the direction of 
Adelaide Nutting, professor of hospital 
economics. The nurses’ department of 
the Henry Street Settlement will give the 
experimental work in the field and it is 
hoped that there will be full co-operation 
with the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. 


WINTER COURSES AT THE 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 


An interesting course of Monday 
evening lectures just concluded, has ex- 
tended the influence and work of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy into various school, library and 
settlement assembly centers during the 
fall. The lectures dealt in a popular 
way with general aspects of social work, 
and included these speakers: William 
Kent, Stanton Coit, founder of the 
Neighborhood Guild, New York; Dr. 
George N. Carman, director of Lewis In- 
stitute, John D. Shoop, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Public Schools; 
Henry E. Legler, new librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, Jane Addams, 
Julia C. Lathrop, Prof. Charles R. Hen- 
derson of the International Prison Com- 
mission; Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and Emil 
G. Hirsch. 

Meeting in many parts of Chicago, 
the course gave the students and friends 
of the school an opportunity to come 
into closer touch with varied agencies, 
and brought to local workers the broad 
outlook and inspiration of the course. 
In some instances there were pleasant 
social occasions. At Hull House a sup- 
per preceding the lecture brought togeth- 
er the members of the staffs of the 
United Charities, the Tuberculosis In- 
stitute and several training schools, as 
well as the students of the School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. Miss Addams 
spoke on the scope and work of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction and touched upon some of 
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the intimate experiences of Hull House 
workers in the nineteenth ward. Julia 
C. Lathrop discussed state charitable 
effort. Another social event was held 
at Lincoln Center. 

New courses of the- school for the 
winter term, beginning January 4, in- 
clude a series of lectures by experts in 
the charity organization field, including 
Sherman C. Kingsley, superintendent 
of the United Charities of Chicago, 
Mary E. Richmond and Francis H. Mc- 
Lean of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and Mrs. John M. Glenn of New York. 
This work will be supplemented by field 
practice in the branch offices of the 
United Charities of Chicago. 

A course on Settlements and Institu- 
tions will be given by Miss Addams, 
Miss Lathrop, Alexander Johnson, Hast- ' 
ings H. Hart and Grace Abbott. Visits 
of inspection will be made. Henry S. 
Curtis, secretary of the committee of thie 
Playground Association of America on 
a normal course on play, will give twenty- 
four lectures on play with demonstra- 
tions at the Chicago field houses. 

Industrial Relations and Efficiency is 
the topic of the course to be given by 
Graham Taylor, president of the school. 

Professor Winslow of the staff of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who lectures this winter at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will also give a 
course at the school on Industrial Hy- 
giene and Municipal Sanitation, and 
Professor Heinemann, bacteriologist at 
the University of Chicago, will make a 
thorough presentation of the relation of 
milk to public health. 


LABOR AND THE RAIL- 
ROADS’ 


Reviewed by FRANK C. WIGHT 


Associate Editor Engineering News 


About a year ago J. O. Fagan, a signal- 
man on the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, stirred up no little commotion in 
railway circles with a book entitled The 

Labor and the Railroads. 
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Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. 
In that book he laid down the rather 
heretical proposition that the greater 
part of the altogether too numer- 
ous railway accidents in the United 
States were due to negligence on the 


part of employes and that this negligence. 


was a result of the employe’s selfish view 
of his duties and obligations, combined 
with the lack of disciplinary authority 
on the part of the railway management. 
Aside from a general expression of an 
opinion that this condition is a result of 
the extraordinary power gained by the 
railway labor unions, or brotherhoods, 
he did not then attempt any very specific 
explanation of the causes of the trouble; 
and no solution of the difficulty was of- 
fered save a plea for more loyalty among 
the employes. 

In his latest book, Labor and the 
Railroads, Mr. Fagan advances causes 
and submits possible remedies. He now 
lays to one source most of the present 


trouble of railway operation. That 
source is the “schedule” in force on 
nearly every road in the country. The 


“schedule” is a secret agreement, signed 
by the railway management and a com- 
mittee of employes, which defines and 
limits the responsibilities of both par- 
ties. It sets down in utmost detail the 
nature and extent of the employe’s du- 
‘ties, the hours of his labor and the rates 
of his pay, all, according to the author, 
proper subjects for a contractual rela- 
tion, and all rightly forced upon the man- 
agement by its unjust treatment of the 
men in the pre-schedule days. But it 
goes further and stipulates just how and 
when disciplinary measures should be re- 
sorted to, it defines the method of pro- 
motion and concerns itself with many 
other “kindred matters that relate to the 
fulfillment of the services which every 
employe owes to the public as well as to 
the railroad.” 

This contract, to Mr. Fagan’s mind, 
dominates the entire railrozid situation 
to-day. It takes away from the manage- 
ment that intimate and personal control 
which is absolutely necessary to safe 
railroading and substitutes instead the 
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tyrannous rule of the labor union, which 
unfortunately is more concerned in the 
retention of its members as employes 
than in the safe transporting of freight 
and passengers. 
For a remedy Mr. Fagan is rather at 
a loss. Naturally he favors the aboli- 
tion of the parts of the “schedule” that 
hamper discipline, but. just how this can 
be done without taking away from the 
brotherhoods their most prized posses- 
sion, he does not say. He hopes that a 
reform can be brought about partly by 
publicity, by just such an exposé of the 
inside of railroading as he has begun, 
by the gradual development of a popu- 
lar feeling that will insist that a railway 
employe be punished for recklessness 
and carelessness instead of being pro- 


tected by the powerful machinery of his 


brotherhood backed up by the “schedule”, 
a public opinion that will demand that a 
manager be a manager in fact and not 
a mere interpreter of a written rule, 
which seemingly can always be made to 
read in favor of the man who has made 
a mistake. This publicity, Mr. Fagan 
thinks, may be furthered by the appoint- 
ment of field inspectors in the pay of the 
railroads, who shall report jointly to the 
railroads and to a government bureau on 
all matters relating to the safe carriage 
of passengers, and who, and this is very 
important, must not be members of rail- 
way brotherhoods, as are most of the 
present inspectors of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. — 

It is quite probable that J. O: Fagan 
is not overly popular in labor circles: 
they are treasonable principles that he 
holds. It is equally probable that most 
railway managers are not fond of him: 
no one cares to be accused of lack of 
backbone. But the traveling public who 
pays for the railroads, and who, there- 
fore, is entitled to the highest service 
from its employes on train or in office, 
will look into this signalman’s theory 
with interest. His analysis of conditions 
may lack the proper perspective and his 
remedies are a bit intangible, but they 
both are at least worth argument or dis- 
proof from the accused. 


OVER- WORK 


Scientists have succeeded in differen- 
tiating several kinds of fatigue. There 
is, first, simple every-day “tiredness”, 
which is rather a pleasant feeling in 
itself after physical exercise taken vol- 
untarily or at the end of a reasonable 
day of any kind of work, and is certain- 
ly an element in if not a sine qua non 
to the enjoyment of rest and recreation. 
This kind is harmless so long as it dis- 
appears entirely before a new period of 
exertion begins. 

Excessive fa- 
tigue, or exhaus- 
tion, although it 
is only more of 
the same thing, 
has so many 
dangerous con- 
sequences that 
for all practical 
purposes it is a 
distinct variety. 
Then there are 
varieties of fa- 
tigue which are 
not produced by 
exertion of any 
sort, but by such 
parasites as the 
hook-worm and 
the plasmodium 
malariae, and 
which have un- 
til recently gone 
under the naine 
of shiftlessness, 
laziness, .or 
other moral defects; and there are still 
other kinds which are really early symp- 
toms of certain diseases, and others which 
are produced by certain other diseases. 

The second of these several varieties— 
excessive fatigue produced by over- 
exertion—we have for some time been 
accustomed to think of, under the name 
of over-work, as ranking with over- 
crowding in its importance as a social 
problem—the two together forming a 
class by themselves far in advance of 
any other competitors for first place. 

In the brief and argument prepared 
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LOUIS D. BRANDBIS. 


Counsel for those who are endeavoring to prove 
that the Illinois law limiting women’s work to 
fen hours a day is constitutional. 


in defence of the Illinois law limiting to 
ten hours the working day for women in 


-mechanical establishments, factories, and 


laundries, the knowledge of the world 
on this subject of over-work has been 
assembled. Whether or not the law is 
constitutional appears to depend on 
whether or not the exercise of that free- 
dom of contract which is by it taken 
away from the women clearly consti- 
tutes a danger “to the public health, 
safety, morals, and welfare.” The point 
which the coun- 
sel who are up- 
holding the law 
must establish 
is, then, that a 
working-day of 
over ten hours 
is injurious to 
women, and 
through them to 
the state, and 
demands accord- 
ingly the inter- 
ference of the 
police power of 
the state. 

To establish 
this point every- 
one who could 
be found to have 
borne testimony 
that is “relevant 
and _ material” 
has been sum- 
moned as_ wit- 
ness and made 
to appear through the medium of quota- 
tions from his printed words. Similar 
laws in Europe and in the majority of 
the United States are cited; scientists ex- 
plain the ergograph and other instru- 
ments of precision and the experiments 
they perform with them and without; 
factory inspectors, physicians practicing 
among factory women, special investi- 
gators into social conditions, give their 
observations and experience; and goy- 
ernment statistics about accidents and 
the health of working men and women 
help to confirm these opinions. 
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To a lay mind there seems to be am- 
ple evidence for the case in hand. There 
seems to be, in fact, a very wide margin 
of evidence beyond what is required to 
establish the constitutionality of this law. 
Perhaps the judicial mind requires this— 
a sort of zone of safety which can be re- 
lied on to protect from any possible dan- 
ger of a too liberal construction—but go- 
ing to this argument and body of evi- 
dence as a source of information about 
over-work, not as a brief for this particu- 
lar case, we find its chief interest to lie 
in what it proves beyond its own point. 
For after all, a law which merely limits 
the hours which 
women may 
work to ten 
hardly touches 
the problem of 
over-work. And 
after all, would 
it not seem that 
the similar legis- 
lation which has 
been passed in 
‘nearly all the 
European coun- 
tries and. Ameri- 
can states where 
women work in 
factories in con- 
siderable num- 
bers, and which 
has in no case 
been repealed 
but in many 
cases strength- 
ened after a pe- 
riod of trial, and 
which has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is enough of an argu- 
ment? 

Let us, however, leave the judicial 
mind to work and be worked upon in 
its own way, and let us revel in the in- 
formation about over-work which this 
volume has opportunely put at our dis- 
posal. 

The starting-point, for us, is the 
physiology of fatigue. Expenditure of 
any kind of energy, it has been discov- 
ered, manufactures in the body certain 
poisonous products, which are eliminated 
during rest, possibly through the action 
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of an antitoxin generated in the body for 
the purpose. When the expenditure of 
energy is excessive or the period of rest 
is insufficient the fatigue poisons are not 
entirely eliminated before the manufac- 
ture of fresh ones bgins again. Work 
done by a fatigued muscle, furthermore, 
has more injurious effects than severer 
work done by an untired muscle. Each 
quarter-hour addition to a working-day, 
therefore, beyond the point at which 
normal fatigue is reached, exacts com- 
pound interest. 

To maintain health and vigor at par 
the periods of rest should therefore bear 
such a relation 
to the periods 
of work that the 
fatigue of each 
day is complete- 
ly repaired be- 
fore the work 
of the next day 
begins. The 
ideal for the 
week-end rest is 
that it should be 
an opportunity 
for increasing 
strength, so that 
each working 
week would  be- 
gin at a higher 
level, and not, 
as it now is, for 
the most part, 
merely for mak- 
ing up an accu- 
mulated deficit. 
A long working 
day not only in- 
involves a greater expenditure of effort, 
but it also leaves a shorter interval 
for rest. If normally, for example, the 
fatigue accumulated by six o’clock, when 
work begins at seven in the morn- 
ing and there is an hour for rest at 
noon, can be eliminated before seven the 
next morning, then by prolonging the 
work until seven the fatigue products in 
the body are increased by a proportion 
which we know must be more than one- 
tenth. and the time for counteracting them 
is decreased by one-thirteenth. If this 
goes on day after day, week after week, 
year after year, we get a mathematical 
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calculation by the side of which the cal- 
culation of Malthus about the increase of 
population fades to the palest kind of 
specter. But this is not all, for many 
competent witnesses have testified that 
there is a psychological influence of over- 
work which makes people more apt to 
misuse their interval of rest the more 
they need it. Fatigue weakens self- 
control, and relief from the strain of 
over-work is often sought in alcoholic 
and other injurious stimulants. 

The bad effects of over-work on health 
have long been observed and the obser- 
vations have been a matter of record at 
least since the Parliamentary discussions 
in England in 1831-2. Sometimes it 
has even been noticed that enforced idle- 
ness, with its. consequent privations, as 
in Manchester during the cotton famine, 
has improved the health of a community 
accustomed to excessive hours of work. 

Over-work lowers the general vitality 
and renders its subjects peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to general diseases and to infec- 
tion. It produces anaemia, which is not 
only a serious disease in itself but also a 
favoring condition for many other dis- 
eases. It results in serious injury to the 
eyes and to any organ on which the 
work may happen to make special de- 
mands. But the most serious danger is 
its tendency to exhaust the central ner- 
vous system, which controls all the vital 
functions. Whether the poisonous waste 
products of fatigue are the result of mus- 
cular or of mental effort, they have a 
paralyzing action upon the nerve cells, 
and through them may produce disor- 
ders of the heart, the circulation, the spe- 
cial senses, the digestive apparatus, and 


in fact any function or organ of the 
body. 


Until recently those disturbances of the 


nervous system which are popularly, 
though unscientifically, “lumped together 
under the soul-satisfying designation of 
‘neurasthenia’”’ were regarded as an aris- 
tocracy among the diseases, the peculiar 
property of brain-workers and the well- 
to-do. But we know now that, although 
it is true that the toxin from mental effort 
is stronger, so to speak, than the toxin 
produced by muscular contractions which 
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require little brain action, yet they are 
essentially the same thing, and they have 
the same effects. The sanatorium of the 
German Insurance Department at Bee- 
litz, which receives working people of 
Berlin in need of treatment, has much 
the same proportion of nervous disor- 
ders, and for that matter much the same 
proportion of other diseases, as one 
would expect to find in an expensive 
private institution in this country. Nerv- 
ous diseases,” it has been said, “are to 
be recognized as most characteristic phe- » 
nomena of our modern industries.” 

A special danger to health exists in 
the false exhilaration which frequently 
masks fatigue and tempts to still greater 
over-exertion. 

Over-work also increases the danger 
from industrial accidents. There are 
many statistics which show that in gen- 
eral in the hours just before the noon- 
day rest and at the end of the afternoon, 
when the senses are dulled and the fac- 
ulty of attention is weakened by the tox- 
ins of fatigue, an undue proportion of 
accidents takes place. 

Inasmuch as physical debility tends to 
weaken self-control and to produce a 
craving for excitement, excessive work- 
ing hours tend to bring about moral de- 
generation. 

Men, women, and children alike, 
though not in the same degrees, are liable 
to the ill effects from over-work which 
have been mentioned thus far. There 
are certain ways, however, in which it is 
peculiarly injurious to women. 

Excessive hours, especially in occupa- 
tions which require continuous standing, 
are a cause of many deformities and dis- 
eased conditions of the pelvic organs of 
women, which affect unfavorably their 
child-bearing function; and of such in- 
juries to the tissues of the legs and feet 
as varicose veins and flat foot. 

Over-work of women, moreover, is of 
more consequence to the nation than 
over-work of men, because it interferes 
with their ability to bear children, because 
the children who are born to exhausted 
women are at birth below the normal in 
size and weight, and because the mortal- 
ity among them is abnormally high. The 
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nervous diseases brought on women by 
over-work, furthermore, exert a detri- 
mental influence on the offspring they 
may be destined to have. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the very preservation of a people, 
certainly its welfare, is threatened by 
over-work, especially if it extends to the 
women. In certain districts where it 
has been the rule for several generations 
actual race degeneration has’ resulted. 

Evidently we should arrange it so 
that neither men nor women nor chil- 
dren will be obliged chronically and sys- 
tematically to manufacture in their work- 
ing-day more toxins than they can eliim- 
inate in their periods of rest. LExperi- 
ence has shown that the only effective 
way of doing this is by legislation estab- 
lishing a maximum working-day. Our 
theory has been in America that men may 
safely be left to protect themselves by 
means of their bargaining power with 
their employers, but this theory seems 
pretty severely shaken by such appalling 
facts as the twelve-hour day or night, 
with once a week a twenty-four hour 
stretch, of large numbers of men in Pitts- 
burgh. 

There is, however, no difference of 
opinion about the greater urgency for 
protecting children and women from 
over-work. Women are fundamentally 
weaker than men both in muscular 
strength and in nervous energy and are 
therefore affected more seriously than 
men by the increasing strain of modern 
industry—the speeding-up, the monot- 
ony, and the strain of piece-work--which 
has made the working day of fifty years 
ago impossible for both men and women 
and which requires further shortening of 
hours even for men. Wherever accurate 
observations have been made, it has been 
found that, working women between the 
ages of fifteen and fifty lose much more 
time from work on account of sickness 
than men do, even deducting time lost 
on account of child-birth; and that they 
also have many more minor illnesses 
than men during which they continue at 
work and are accordingly more sensitive 
to the injurious effects of excessive 
hours. A woman’s work, moreover, is 
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not done when she leaves the factory or 


_ shop. Whether married or unmarried, 


living at liome or in a boarding-house, 
she has more work to do “at home”, 
and her unavoidable domestic duties of- 
ten lengthen her nominal working-day 
by several hours. The fallacy in the 
superstition that “change of occupation 
is rest” has been exposed by the recemt 
investigations into the physiology of 


fatigue, which have established that the 


toxins produced by muscular exertion 
find their way to the brain and converse- 
ly that the poisons generated by mental 
effort weary the limbs, and that accord- 
ingly it is absurd to try to relieve mental 
exhaustion by violent physical. exercise, 
apparent benefits from this practice be- 
ing due to the incidental fresh air and 
not to the exercise. Finally, it is not 
only because women are themselves more 
injuriously affected by over-work than 
men that they need more urgently the 
protection of the state, but also because 
they are to be the mothers of the next 
generation, whose vigor is conditioned on 
preserving the health of the girls and 
wonien now at work. 

The problem is, then, to find out in 
terms of hours at what point normal 
fatigue becomes pathological fatigue. 

In the case of any individual at a 
given time there are scientific tests 
which can be applied to determine wheth- 


er or not he is “fatigued”, according to 


any standard which may be set up. It 
is hardly practicable, however, to require 
that these tests be applied to every work- 


man and workwoman before they 
take their places in the morning 
and that all who give suspicious 


reactions be sent home. Even if the 
process were feasible, there would be the 
question how much of the toxins remain- 
ing were the product of the preceding 
working-day and how much. were due 
to an unwise use of the intervening 
hours. Although there are scientific 
tests for an individual there are almost 
insuperable difficulties in arriving at 
a really scientific determination of what 
the length of the day should be. 

As a matter of fact the determinations 
which have been made by legislators 
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have had little scientific basis. They 
have consisted as a rule in cutting off 
something from the prevailing working 
day, after many expressions of opinion 
that it was too long, that the workers 
would be benefited by the proposed re- 
duction, and that the employers would 
not suffer from it unduly. When chil- 
dren were working fourteen hours in 
the textile mills English statesmen cau- 
tiously, after some twenty-five years’ 
consideration, decided to limit their 
hours to twelve. Industries were not 
ruined, but neither did all evidence of 
over-work disappear. Later the same 
provisions were extended to women, and 
a little later the twelve hours became ten. 
In Italy women may not work more than 
twelve hours, in Holland and Austria 
and Switzerland not more than eleven, 
in Germany and France not more than 
ten. South Australia prohibits more 
than forty-eight hours a week or ten 
in any one day. In America we began 
at ten hours, in Massachusetts in 1874, 
and that standard has been adopted in 
most of the states which have enacted 
similar laws, though Michigan and Mis- 
souri last year established a fifty-four 
hour week for most of their working 
women and the Missouri law allows no 
more than nine hours in any one day and 
no work between ten at night and five in 
the morning. 

That a ten-hour day is an exceedingly 
“reasonable” standard under present con- 
ditions may be inferred from the fact 
that it had advocates seventy years ago, 
that the more favored workmen have 
been able by their own efforts to secure 
for themselves one considerably shorter, 
and that many employers of their own 
free will require less from their women 
employes. That the dividing line be- 
tween a normal working-day and excess- 
ive hours in the public mind lies some- 
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where between eight and ten hours seems 
to be indicated by existing legislation 
and by the decisions of the supreme 
courts of Illinois and Colorado that an 
eight-hour law was unconstitutional. 
“Some indeed consider ten hours too long 
a period of labor.” The Illinois decision, 
on the ground that “there is no reason- 
able ground—at least none which has 
been made manifest to us in the argu- 
ments of counsel—for fixing on eighit 
hours in one day as the limit within 
which woman can work without injury 
to her physique, and beyond which if 
she work, injury will necessarily follow”, 
was given fifteen years ago. Is there 
not ample evidence now, at any rate, that 
the “reasonable” limit is nearer eight 
than ten? If the eight-hour day for men 
commends itself to the public when it 
can be secured without legislation, there 
can be no doubt that it is desirable for 
women, whose fatigue limit is reached 
before that of men, and that it should 
be assured to them by legislation if they 
are not in a position to secure it for 
themselves. 

Suppose the scientists sticceed in pro- 
ducing an antitoxin for fatigue. What 
effect -will it have on our labor legisla- 
tion? Would we abolish all prohibi- 
tions on over-time and all maximum lim- 
its, and, by a policy analogous to that 
which some partisans of the hookworn 
would have us pursue in relation to child- 
labor, substitute a requirement that at 
intervals of, say, eight hours employers 
should administer to their employes a 
sufficient quantity of the antitoxin to re- 
move all traces of fatigue before they go 
on for another eight hours? Or would 
we work as hard for short hours as we 
should do now but put the emphasis on 
the positive arguments of the value of 
leisure rather than on the negative argu- 
ments of the dangers of over-work? 
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A HOSPITAL TO TEACH STRAIGHT 
THINKING 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


Planned last spring in the hope of 
“ministering to minds diseased” the New 
York Neurological Institute has become 
a reality. According to the statement 
of its purposes prepared in June by Dr. 
Joseph Collins and two fellow physicians, 
the hospital was to be 
for patients with so- 
called functional curable 
nervous and mental dis- 
eases. Such disorders if 
left uncared for or cared 
for in the hurried, slip- 
shod manner of the ordi- 
nary dispensary — five 
minute consultation with 
the doctor and a bottle 
of medicine—are in dan- 
ger of becoming more 
dominant, until finally 
they control the patient 
imperiously, and he 
passes into the incurable 
class. The long, sympa- 
thetic care necessary for 
recovery, the treatment 
by suggestion, the proper 
environment, sun and 
air—all these things can 
be provided for the rich 
patient, but not for the 
poor. And the poor, 
struggling against an un- 
propitious environment, 
need care infinitely more. 
They need furthermore 
“to be taught how to live 
hygienically, how to 
think straight, how to 
pluck out fear, appre- 
hension and_ obsession 
and to put in their places 
courage, hope and confi- 
dence.” That such an 
institution as the New York Neurological 
Institute was indeed a response to a 
great need in New York was shown by 
the fact that on the day the dispensary 
opened (November 29) no less than fifty 
patients reported, and these were not sent 
from other dispensaries but had seen a 
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notice in a daily paper and recognized 
this as a hope of relief from those mental 
sufferings which cannot be cured by 
medicines, but which are not paralleled 
in intensity by bodily suffering. The 
daily attendance now averages eighty. 
There are twenty-five 
patients in the wards 
and private rooms, in 
fact, as fast as wards 
and rooms are ready for 
occupancy they are filled. 

The hospital occupies 
the building at 149-151 
Bast: Sixty -“seventh 
street, formerly the Len- 
ox Private Iospital. 
This is a well-equipped 
fire- proof building of 
five stories, with a capac- 
ity for about seventy-five 
indoor patients, a small 
operating room, small 
provision for medicines, 
but the first complete 
equipment in America 
of apparatus for the 
treatment of nervous 
diseases. The _ whole 
lower floor is devot- 
ed to the dispensaries 
and the psychotherapeu- 
tic rooms. First of these 
rooms is that for the 
treatment of locomotor 
ataxia. Here by means 
of diagrams on the floor, 
supplemented by exer- 
cises at home the patient 
is taught to replace the 
automatic nervous re- 
flexes perverted by his 
disease, by definite 


mental action — he is, 
in other words, made to re-teach 
himself how to walk or move. 
Next is the hydriatic room where 


baths of every conceivable variety, light, 
hot air, electricity, Nauheim steam, hot 
or cold water, are being given daily. Be- 
yond this is the suggestion room, the core 
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of the whole system. Here it is that 
the opportunity is given the physician to 
“study the patient’s mental make-up, to 
unravel the complex mental and emo- 
tional states that accompany his condi- 
tion, to find the underlying cause of 
which these states are but the expression, 
to make the psychoanalysis.” Unlike 
medical dispensary work such treatment 
demands time, patience and infinite sym- 
pathy from the physician. In the sug- 
gestion room is a delicate apparatus for 


registering the effect of the emotions on. 


the nerves. Other rooms contain the 
X-ray for diagnosis, the violet ray for 
the treatment of neuralgia and other 
painful nervous diseases, the Zander sys- 
tem of mechano-therapy for improving 
the circulation and general health by va- 
rious forms of exercise and massage, and 
the static machine for electrical treat- 
ment. 

In connection with the work of the 
dispensary there is a body of nurses, or 
rather “trainers” especially equipped for 
work with nervous patients, men and 
women with patience, sympathy and 


adaptability, a practical knowledge of hy- — 


giene and of treatment by exercise, mas- 
sage and suggestion. A corps of social 
workers who will carry the treatment 
into the patient’s home iis also soon to be 
organized with the help of Edward T. 
Devine, who is one of the trustees of the 
hospital. In time it is hoped that a san- 
atorium in the country can be started, 
not a place of melancholy and monotony 
like the ordinary sanatorium for nerv- 
ous cases, but a bright and happy home, 
run on a co-operative basis for conva- 
fescent patients. 


Aside from what this particular insti- 


tution can do for its individual patients 
it is expected that an enormous service 
will be done in giving the American med- 
ical profession an opportunity for the 
study and systematic treatment of nerv- 
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ous disorders. Up to. the present time 
such training could only be got by a 
period of study abroad in the neurologi- 
cal hospitals of England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, or Russia. It is hoped that 
when such hospitals become general here 
they will answer the question whether 
there is something peculiarly nerve- 


_wracking about American life or wheth- 


er it is simply the failure of our medical 
profession to treat nervous diseases ade- 
quately that has allowed them to become 
rampant. Mental Healing, Christian Sci- 
ence, the Emmanuel Movement were the 
first responses to the demand for the 
treatment of nervous disorders in Amer- 
ica. The Psychiatric Department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital put the 
utilization of the emotions on a scientific 
basis and it is believed that the New 
York Neurological Hospital with its 
splendid equipment and its training de- 
partment for nurses and physicians will 
help solve the problem of the relation of 
mind to disease. 

The hospital has already a small en- 
dowment, which is, however, quite in- 
adequate to its needs. There are ac- 
commodations for thirty-five free pa- 
tients in its wards; the prices for pay 
patients are from ten to one hundred dol- 
lars a week. Dr. Joseph Collins is the 
executive physician, Dr. Joseph Fraen- 
kel and Dr. Pearce Bailey his associates. 
The medical staff includes among its 
members an orthopaedic surgeon, an 
ophthalmologist, a clinical microscopist, 
a clinical physiologist and a chemist, be- 
sides most of the prominent neurologists 
in New York. The board of trustees 
is made up of Richard H. Williams, 
president; Otto H. Kahn, Isaac Town- 
send, Paul M. Warburg, Charles Steele, 


‘H. K. Knapp, George G. Frelinghuysen, 


Adrian Iselin, 
Devine. 


Jr., and Edward T. 
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FOREWORD 


The state of New York andthe city of New York are each spending over a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in great engineering projects. The day labor on these projects is done by foreigners. 

In building the basins and channels for a barge canal several hundred miles long, and an 
aqueduct which will carry half a billion gallons of water daily, state and city have become two of the 
greatest employers in the country; these governments are thus brought into direct contact with 
practical phases of the labor problem and the immigration problem. Theirs is the opportunity to: 
set new standards both in their methods of handling an unskilled working force and in establish- 
ing right relations with immigrants. 

These workmen are mobilized in construction camps, often in unsettled districts, where con- 
gregate life is started fresh. The governmental employer could start fresh also in insisting on 
standards of sanitation, housing, clean recreation, and the like, unembarrassed by the complica- 
tions which beset the complex life of older communities. 

How squarely have state and city met this opportunity P 

The illuminating report of the State Immigration Commission to last year’s New York Legis- 
lature, set forth a number of unmixed evils in present methods of hiring, housing and control in 
vogue in engineering construction work. To learn how far these conditions are repeated in the 
state and city camps, a special automobile tour of investigation was made in November by two 
members of the state commission, Lillian D. Wald, head worker of the Henry Street Settlement, 
whose large staff of nurses in the visiting nursing department of the settlement deals first hand 
with housing and health conditions throughout the entire range of New York tenements; and 
Frances A. Kellor, directur of the Intermunicipal Research Committee, who is an authority on 
employment and other agencies which exploit immigrants. Accompanying them were Mary 
Dreier of the Woman’s Trade Union League and Lewis W. Hine, staff photographer of THE 
SURVEY. The expedition was made against odds of rain, mud and distance. Twelve hundred and 
eighty-six miles were covered in fourteen days, along the line of contracts and camps. 

They found huge Jocks, deep cuts, daring feats of construction, into which the skill and imag- 
ination of the engineering protects are moulding the wealth of the state; they found great groups 
of immigrant laborers whose work was spoken well of by the roreman; they found also, (with the 
exception of some city camps which will be noted specifically in their article), bull pens, 
barracks and shacks of the most primitive and 
humanly wasteful types, overcrowded and with- 
out the first elements of sanitation, located on 
sites chosen for camps because too low and 
marshy for anything else; they found the good 
people of localcommunities beset by the rowdy 
elements of the construction camps; and they 
found country sharpers gouging the immigrants; 
they found camp after camp without any provis- 
ion for clean recreation; they found fifty-five 
saloons in one camp. They found Pistol Row 
with its tide of prostitutes every pay day. 

With one exception, they found state and 
city personified, so far as the immigrant work- 
ers were concerned, by the padrone whose larg- 
est profits aretobe drawn from the vice, drunk- 
enness, instability and ignorance of the men. 


A GOOD TYPY OF CABIN WHEN NOT OVERCROWDED. 


In a majority of the New York city camps, they found the padrone running the store, his ac- 
counts unchecked, his charges paid over to him from the men’s wages before they reached the 
men’s hands. 

In the state camps they found the padrone in full control, supplying job, bed, board and drink; 
they found a building with sixty-five cots for a hundred men, another with bunks in the dark cel- 
lar; they found state camps wholly dependent upon any spring, well or pump in the neighbor- 
hood; they found nuisances committed without restriction, the grounds filthy, and no means 
for recreation. 

They found state construction camps violating the letter and spirit of the state’s health laws; 
they found 100 children in one city camp, unprotected by the state’s compulsory education laws. 

They found also evidences of the beginning of abetter order. The new contracts made under 
the New York City Board of Water Supply set sanitary standards as to shacks, water supply and the 
removal of waste, and provide for hospital accommodations and for supervision by an experienced 
sanitary officer. While this work has been going forward but a short time, the results are pro- 
phetic. Similarly, in one camp, through the co-operation of local school authorities, the 
contractor, and the Society for the Protection of Italian Immigrants, they found a camp school 
and social center in operation, with a success which is equally prophetic. 

When New York state and New York city have finished their barge canal and aqueduct, state 
and city will be assured of the soundness of the locks, the toughness of the cement, the strength 
of steel and stone. All these are nominated in the bond. 

How the Pharoahs built their pyramids remains an ugly mystery. But here in a democ- 
racy, in our great creative achievements, we can set standards which will make for democracy 
and not for petty despotism, immorality and physical deterioration. State and city can set 
standards for life and labor in the construction camps, 
and see that they are enforced, as easily as they can 
determine the grade of stone used and the tensile strength 
of steel. 

The conditions disclosed by this expedition to city 
and state construction camps show: 

The need for the widespread development of the 
scheme for including sanitary and humane 
provisions in the letting of contracts. 

The need for an immediate charge to the 
state authorities of health, education, etc., that 
they consider and act upon the 
wants of these new and transient 
communities. 

The need for such a state 
bureau of immigration as was 
urged by the State Immigra- 
tion Commission of 1908-09 
—a bureau which will concern 
itself consecutively with the 
problems of that major body 
of immigrants which lands 
and settles in New York city 
and state. 


THE HBAVY WORK. 


This begins with hand picks and shovels cranes, hoists, dredges, and the biggest 
tools of the engineers are put into commission. 


HANDLING CONCRETE. 


Muscle, back bone and steady nerves are par 


s pCO 


of the investment going 


into 


the 


work. 
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The building of the dam and great locks on the Barge Canal at Niskayuna, N. Y., showing men at 


work on the swinging ladder. 


CONSTRUCTION CAMP IN THE OPEN COUNTRY. 

Row of shacks in one of the better grade camps——a city contract—where light, water and fuel 
are included in the rent. In contrast to this camp, some contractors have failed to provide the 
most primitive sanitary accommodations. The men use wells, pumps or springs as they find them; 
and nuisances abound. 


CAMP ADJOINING SMALL TOWN. 


A state contract. Stagnant pools of water, filth and every evidence of uncleanliness. Shack on bank 
at right filled with bunks with living conditions as shown in succeeding pictures. 


INTERIOR OF SHACK. 
Men of night shifts sleeping in bunks use at night by day shifts. A state contract. 


hy 
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NKS IN SHACK. 


THREE TIERS OF BU 
The stove is used for heating and cooking. <A state contract. 


The food is stowed in boxes. 


OLD STONE BARRACKS. 


House on the site where blasting is going forward, turned into sleeping quarters. Even the 
cellars are used for sleeping. When a match was struck by the visitors, a sick man was found lying 
in one of the cellar bunks. A state contract. 


INTERIOR OF ROOM IN OLD STONE HOUSE. 


Shows closeness with which beds are placed. Foodand wardrobe stowed in bags and boxes on the wall 
A state contract. 
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AS CAMPS BAT. 


Connecting through a store with the sleeping quarters just shown. The other furnishings 
eonsist of tables for card playing and gambling. The ‘“‘commissaire’ (the padrone owner) of this 
establishment was asked if he needed policemen to keep order. ‘Me the sheriff,’ he said. A state 
contract. 


A CAMIY STORE. 


Owned and operated by the contractor himself. It is a marked contrast to the above. There 
is no padrone on the place. The contractor makes what he considers a fair profit; yet he sells 
good goods at rates below those of the padrone,and permits peddlers in his camp as competitors. 


A city contract. 
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PEOPLE 
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Word has gone down the line and 
across the water that New York state 
is “America” and that “a harvest is on.” 
Thousands of alien laborers, writing 
home or returning to Italy or Austria, 
have told their countrymen of “America” 
as they have seen it on two of the great- 
est engineering works in progress in any 
state—works which in magnitude and 
significance concern every citizen of the 
commonwealth. 

The first of these engineering projects 
is the construction by the state of New 
York of the new Barge Canal and the en- 
largement of the Erie Canal. The sec- 
ond is the acquirement of a new water 


supply for the city of New York. The: 


contractors with derricks, steamshovels 
and other noisy monsters destroy the 
peace of the valleys. Old homesteads, 
fruitful farms, and beautiful hillsides 
are giving place to camps. These camps 
are filled with “foreigners,” some young- 
er, some older, some influenced by the 
hope of gain and others by dreams of a 
new home and a new country.. These 
laborers though they 
contribute to the 
wealth and progress 
of the state, are not 
welcomed to the vil- 

lages, and the 
neighbors do 
not willingly 
open their 
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homes to them. Few bring their families, 
and a camp becomes both house and 
workshop. State and city are thus setting 
up new communities of hastily gathered, 
ill-assorted groups of men whose only 
tie on American soil is labor. State and 
city are thus moulding new elements of 
our citizenship, at the same time that 
they are digging an artificial river and 
damming up a great new lake. The 
conditions of housing, health, law and 
order under which these huge govern- 
mental enterprises are carried on, and 
the human terms.on which the public lets. 
out the work, thus become of public con- 
cern no less than the cheap freights and 
clear drinking water for which the ap- 
propriations were voted. 
' The first project, when completed, will 
open practically a new water way from 
Buffalo to Lake Champlain and on to 
the Hudson river. This affects the pros- 
perity of the whole country as well as 
of the state, for eventually it is planned 
as a connecting link between the ore and 
grain producing states and the markets 
of Europe through the great port of New 
‘York. Through this waterway, the 
state itself may well hope, among other 
things, that some of its thousands of 
depopulated farms will be occupied ; that 
industries can be removed from congest- 
ed centers and population be thus dis- 
tributed ; and that manufacturing will be 
fostered and the cost of living lowered 
through a reduced cost of transportation. 
Little idea of the vastness of the 
scheme or of the obstacles surmounted 
by the skill of the engineers can be gath- 
ered by a description of the work or by 
the number of workmen engaged. From 
Buffalo to Albany and up to Lake Cham- 
plain, and along tributary canals, the 
line is dotted with contracts and camps. 
Reservoirs are being constructed, dams 
built, channels dug, mountains of rock 


blasted and millions of tons of earth dis- 


placed. By locks and dams strong enough 
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to resist the spring torrents, the turbu- 
lent Mohawk river is to be tamed into 
a canal from Rexford Flats to Little 
Falls—a distance of fifty-eight miles. 
Two reservoirs, one at Delta covering 
a water shed of 137 square miles, with a 
capacity of 2,700,000,000 gallons, and the 
other at Hinckley covering 372 square 
miles, are under construction to main- 
tain the necessary canal level. Little 
Falls will have one of the highest locks 
in the world, which will drop barges 


41% feet from the upper to the lower ee % = 
pools. ROR NCR eter a > 2 3? 

Agitation for the improvement of this Tdi Reo OS OE 
waterway began in 1900, when a bill was PA ® / < = - 
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canal connecting Seneca and Cayuga —----- i Te Ze 


lakes. The total amount under con- , 
tract in November of this year was $48,- 
191,940 and the total cost of the work to 
date was $15,080,408. .The number of 
laborers employed in September on these 
various contracts was 5,307, a number 
which will be more than quadrupled in 
the spring. Of these laborers, fully 
three-fourths are foreign-born—no small 
body of men to whom the state of New 
York represents “America.” From a re- 
port received from the office of the state 
engineer, covering forty-one contracts, 
it appears that thirty-five of them main- 
tain labor camps, some contractors hav- 
ing as many as seven separate camps. 
This gives some idea of the size of the 
subject involved. 


sarbe? 


THE LINE OF CAMPS AND CONTRACTS FOR THB NEW STA'TE BARGE CANAL. 


THE CITY’S NEW WATER SUPPLY 


The second great work vitally concerns 
the health of the largest city in the 
country. It starts at Esopus in the Cats- 
kill mountains. Through these moun- 
tains, down the valleys, across the Hud- 
son, about villages, the country is torn 
with ditches; excavations, tunnels, dams 
and dikes, and contractors and camps 
dot the line of progress. Reservoirs are 
taking the place of homesteads, and a 
great aqueduct seventeen feet in diame- 
ter and 150 miles long will cross some 
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CATSKILL WATERSHED AND AQUEDUCT. 


Since this map was made the lower route of 
the aqueduct has been changed to run directly 
down Manhattan Island and under the East river 
just east of the new Manhattan bridge and 
thence across Brooklyn, one branch running 


into Queens and another to Staten Island. 


of the best and oldest farms in the state. 


The city which in 1832 paid two cents 


a gallon for water brought to it in hogs- 
heads and which is to-day outgrowing 
the capacity of the great Croton water- 
shed, will soon need a minimum reserve 
of 500,000,000 gallons daily. This the 
new enterprise will supply. 

This water plant will cost the munici- 
pality at least $161,800,000. 21,000 acres 
of land have already been acquired for 
reservoirs and other purposes and a wa- 
tershed covering 900 square miles will be 
tapped. The amount of work now un- 
der contract represents an outlay of 
$43,934,684.50, about one-third of the 
total. 8,415 laborers were employed on 
these works in November, drilling, dig- 
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ging, pushing, pulling, hauling, 
lifting and straining every mus- 
cle. It is estimated that in rg11 
fully 20,000 men will be at work. 
Unlike the Barge Canal works, 
the laborers are in some in- 
stances encouraged to bring their 
families. In one camp of 3,000 
about one-third are women and 
children: in another there are 
but few married men and about 
fifteen children; and in a third 
there are about 100 children of 
school age. The laborers are in 
the main recently arrived immi- 
grants—lItalians, Poles, Hun- 
_garians, Austrians, Russians and 
Swedes. 

A number are Negroes who 
are usually skilled workmen. Al- 
most without exception these 
workmen live in camps, remote 
from villages or any of the civ- 
ilizing influences of American 
life, thus constituting another 
large group of men and homes 
to whom this state is “Amer- 
aca. 


BUILDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 


There are four groups of peo- 
ple primarily interested in the 
success of these projects; the 
citizens of the state, numbering 
many millions; the responsible 
officials and engineers, number- 
ing many thousands; the con- 

tractors, representing many firms and 
millions in money; and the thousands of 
laborers and their families. 
Each of these groups derives some ne- 
gotiable benefit which is the immediate 
stimulus to work. The taxpayer who 
pays the cost expects a return in. in- 
creased comfort and prosperity. The 
officials and engineers who invest their 
training and labor and stake their repu- 
tations expect money compensation, hon- 
or and promotion. The contractor who 
draws on his business experience and 
risks his capital expects profits and en- 
hanced reputation. The laborer puts in 
his labor, risks his life, and if he has a 
family with him, exposes them to the 
danger of poverty because of the neces- 
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sary risks He gets his 
wages, and in a few rare 
instances secures promo- 
tion. In others, his earn- 
ings and experience give 
him a foothold in the new 
country. Consciously or 
unconsciously’ every one 
puts in something indefin- 
able—vitality, thought, co- 
operation, hope, aspiration, 
manhood — elements that 
are in part results of civili- 
zation and of the social 
rather than of the business 
organization. Although in 
separate groups, all are 
even so a vital part of the progress, sta- 
bility and enlightenment of the state as 
a whole. 

Of course there are rules of the game 
which govern the joint interests of these 
bodies of men. These are laid down by, 
the Legislature and by the responsible 
boards. In the state work under the 
Barge Canal law the Barge Canal Board 
is directly responsible, but there are sev- 
eral co-operating bodies who have some- 
thing to say on some phases of the mat- 
ter. These include an advisory board 
of consulting engineers, the Board of 
Water Supply, the comptroller, the su- 
perintendent of public works, the State 
Civil Service Commission, the State 
Board of Health, and the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. In the municipal work 
the responsibility is vested in one cen- 
tral body—the City Board of Water Sup- 
ply, which is in turn subject to some reg- 
ulation by the State Board of Water 
Supply in acquiring sites and condemn- 
ing land; and which co-operates with 
the Aqueduct Commission. 

In both enterprises the plans are drawn 
by the official engineers, and examina- 
tions, tests, estimates and specifications 
are embodied in the various contracts 
submitted to the construction firms who 
make their bids. The successful con- 
tractor installs the necessary equipment, 
puts up the buildings for machines, 
horses and men, and employs the neces- 
sary force. The state or city details its 
engineers and employes to supervise the 
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works and all is ready for 
the start. 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 


This contract, in the ab- 
sence of any crystallized 
public opinion or other rec- 
ognized standard, consti- 
tutes the rules of the game. 
It sets the standard of both 
work and life, binds the 
groups together, and since 
the camps are remote from 
the more permanently con- 
stituted civil authorities, 
protects each of the four 
groups directly concerned. 

The writers desire first to present what 
is actually included in these rules; then 
to consider their adequacy and the fair- 
ness of their enforcement as borne out 
by conditions existing in representative 
construction camps. Our concern is pri- 
marily with the rules as they affect citi- 
zens generally, and the labor force; but 
for purposes of comparison let us note 
first the standing under them of engin- 
eers and contractors. These two groups 
have practically the same protection, 
whether the contract is state or municipal. 
Engineers are appointed on. merit and 
their positions are protected by civil ser- 
vice regulations. (Engineers in the con- 
tractor’s employ do not have this guar- 
antee.) They are clothed with power 
and responsibility, and their financial re- 
ward is reasonable. They haye the fur- 
ther advantages of training, education, 
professional standing, and of their clubs 
and associations. Society assures them 
a dignity in their work and a degree of 
fair play. They are in a position to en- 
force the rules or to make strong pro- 
tests against unfair play. 

The contractor’s position is also a 
strong one. He is a party to the con- 
tract, and may therefore either reject 
or accept its terms. Furthermore, he 
figures the cost of the various liabilities 
there set forth and if he does not include 
them specifically in his bid as chargeable 
to his employer (the state or city), may 
resort to other means to cover them. 
For instance, there are various forms of 
insurance which protect him against the. 
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claims of injured workmen. On a haz- 
ardous piece of work where rock is like- 
ly to fall he insures for two per cent of 
his pay roll; or he may insure various 
pieces of machinery, as boilers and der- 
ricks. In cases of injury he sends the 
record to the insurance company which 
assumes the risk and adjusts the matter, 
often with little benefit to the injured 
workman, as appears later. He some- 
times covers his liabilities twice—once in 
his bid on the contract and again in his 
charges to the employes, as for medical 
service and rent for buildings. He may 
also send in separate bills for demands 
made upon him, which are not specified 
in the contract. There is one important 
respect in which state and municipal con- 
tracts differ. The state engineer pub- 
lishes his estimates, and by law may not 
award a contract where the total bid of 
the contractor is ten per cent, or any 
one item is twenty per cent, in excess of 
his own. If a contractor wishes, there- 
fore, to add medical service, hospitals 
or good buildings, not specified by the 
state engineer, he cannot cover these 
items in his contract but must charge 
the men or contribute them himself. 


PROTECTION IN STATE CONTRACTS 


The great body of citizens and labor- 
ers have no immediate voice inthe con- 
tract and must trust to the intelligence, 
loyalty and sympathy of those who rep- 
resent them in making it. Here state 
and city present a striking contrast. 

The state Barge Canal contracts are 
wholly material and protect machines and 
raw material, and only through these— 
the men. A good canal, at whatever 
cost in men, homes and citizenship is the 
result. The contract may be read from 
cover to cover and there will be found 
safeguards for the money the state in- 
vests, but none for the community or for 
the workmen. It provides rigid inspec- 
tion for materials and workmanship. 
Questions of excavating, channeling, em- 
bankments, linings, sand, lumber, ce- 
ment, stone-paving are minutely dealt 
with. There are explicit requirements 
for machinery and even for paints. The 
citizen as a taxpayer would thus seem to 
be looked out for painstakingly. But 
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the health and peace of surrounding com- 
munities is evidently of no concern. 
Their only apparent protection is from 
injury to property in the course of the 
construction of the canal. 

The laborer fares no better. In fact 
it does not appear from the contract that 
there is a laborer, much less a great 
labor force, to be fed, housed and worked 
by one of the parties to the contract, nor 
is there any reference to any relationship 
he may bear to the community in mat- 
ters of health or citizenship. The hous- 
ing and care of machines are important 
to the state; not so of the men. But 
whether the rules of the game protect- 
ing communities and workmen belong in 
the contract or not, at the present time 
no state agency assumes to provide any 
such rules on state works. 


PROTECTION IN CITY CONTRACTS 


On the other hand, citizens as such 
get a pretty square deal in the city con- 
tracts; and not only have they benefited 
the laborer thereby indirectly, but they 
have been the means of calling attention 
to his needs. 

When the original act empowering the 
city to build a water supply was passed, 
there was no protection of the commu- 
nity or of the laborer, other than finan- 
cial, as is the case still in state contracts. 


The activities of the City Board of Wa- 


ter Supply were grouped under three 
heads: administration, real estate, and 
engineering; and all of its problems were 
summed up in financial, engineering, real 
estate, geological and legal terms—not 
in human terms. The financial protec- 
tion, however, shows considerable fore- 
sight. The contractor is required to 
give a bond to indemnify the city for 
non-performance of contract, for all 
losses sustained by reason of injury to 
persons or property due to his negli- 
gence or carelessness, for any claims 
made against the city for infringement 
of patents, and for all losses and dam- 
ages incurred in consequence of any de- 
fect, omission or mistake. (Things 
which the state contracts also carefully 
guard.) Beyond these he must give bond 
by which he becomes responsible for any 
claim against the city pressed by any 
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county or municipality in which persons 
are employed on his work, on the ground 
that they have been put to expense in 
prosecuting any of his workmen as crim- 
inals or in caring for them as paupers. 
The contractor must also clean up the 
camp after the contract is finished. The 
engineer in charge, in addition to inspect- 
ing, testing material, etc., as provided in 
the canal contracts, may in the city work 
order the dismissal of any incompetent, 
unfaithful, disorderly or unsatisfactory 
person, employed by the contractor—a 
very far-reaching reservation of author- 


ity. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Subsequent improvements to the mu- 
nicipal scheme of camp administration 
have resulted both from the need for 
protecting the communities along the 
line of the works and the need for safe- 
guarding the healthfulness of the future 
water supply. In 1906 the law was 
amended to permit policing. In the con- 
tracts made previous to 1909, there were 
only general provisions for sanitation 
and these were enforced according to 
the standard of the engineer in charge. 
In 1908, an epidemic of typhoid fever in 
Peekskill. in the vicinity of which are a 
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number of camps, so focused attention 
on the danger that in March, 1909, Dr. 
Ernest J. Lederle, formerly health com- 
missioner of New York, was engaged as 
sanitary expert. The wisdom of this is 
already apparent, for conditions in these 
camps have steadily improved. 


WHAT A CITY CONTRACT COVERS 


In contrast with the state canal con- 
tracts, which make no mention whatever 
of sanitation or provisions for men or 
animals, read the last 1909 contract let by 
the City Board of Water Supply. . By 


NISKAYUNA. 


the terms of this contract the contractor 
and his employes are required “promptly 
and fully to carry out the sanitary and 
medical requirements to the end that the 
health of his employes, of the local com- 
munities and of the peuple using the 
water, may be safeguarded.” 


It provides that satisfactory buildings for 
the housing, feeding, and sanitary necessi- 
ties of the men, and suitable stabling for 
the animals, shall be built in accordance 
with approved specifications. It provides 
that there shall be not less than 400 cubic 
feet of air space per man in sleeping quar- © 
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ters and that all houses occupied by em- 
ployes shall be screened. 

It provides that the grounds of the camp 
shall be sufficiently lighted and employes 
shall, as far as practicable, be kept within 
the camps when not at work. 

It provides that buildings for sanitary 
necessities shall be constructed and main- 
tained by the contractor, beginning with the 
first men employed to build the camps and 
that this equipment shall include incinera- 
tors and closets with water-tight removable 
receptacles. 

It provides that the contractor shall re- 
tain the services of acceptable, qualified 
medical and surgical practitioners to the 
number ordered, supply such hospital facili- 
ties as may be determined by the city, and 
render a report each week, signed by the 
physician in attendance, of the health con- 
ditions of the camps and of employes. 

It provides that the supply and quality of 
the drinking water furnished shall be ap- 
proved. 

It provides that to enforce these pro- 
visions, the inspector of sanitation or the 
engineer in charge may inspect any build- 
ing, may examine any employe physically 
or medically and cause him to be vaccinated 
or otherwise treated, and may inspect the 
water supply and food. 5 
It provides that the contractor shall fur- 
nish without extra compensation, materials, 
tools and supplies for hospitals; shall em- 
ploy necessary medical services, and shall 
perform all labor necessary to operate sani- 
tary conveniences, hospitals, etc., and shall 
furnish quarters for men, water supply, and 
sanitary conveniences. For the construc- 
tion of disposal plants, sewers, etc., he shall 
be paid extra under various items of the 
contract. 

It provides a final significant provision— 
that no contractor shall sell on or about the 


’ works; or shall permit or suffer the intro- 


duction or use of liquor upon the works or 
grounds occupied or controlled by him. 


The city has just begun its work of - 


enforcing these provisions. There is 
great disparity between the old and new 
contracts. Even in the new ones the 
city has not directed its attention to 
other important matters [as prices and 
quality of foods and, supplies, powers of 
padroni, etc.]. In the case of contracts 
let before the appointment of a sanitary 
inspector, some desirable changes are im- 
possible without great additional cost to 
the city [as specification of types of 
buildings]. In all new contracts, how- 
ever, it retains the power to deal with 
the housing and feeding of employes and 
with the moral and social conditions in 


camps on its own land. 
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_It may be said that the city has done 
these things in order to protect the water 
supply—a problem which the state does 
not have. It is true this was the motive, 
but through protecting the community the 
city is coming to see that laborers have 
a claim, as is shown by the provisions 
for minimum cubic air space, for medical 
service, and for supervision of housing, 
etc. But the state has a health problem, 
a law and order problem and a citizen- 
ship problem in the state camps, which 
are left to the nearest village—which 
ordinarily concerns itself but little in 
them. 

To recapitulate: the taxpayer is pro- 
tected from waste (so far as regulations 
and inspections protect), by both city 
and state contracts. There the state 
stops. _ In city contracts communities 
are protected from undesirable citizens; 
from deserted and ugly camp sites; from 
an impure water supply, and from the 
spread of diseases from camps. The 
police protect the works and communi- 
ties ;—but differences among the laborers 
and between employers and employed, in 
both city and state camps appear to be 
left either to the padrone or to the local 
authorities—distant from the camps, and 
indifferent. 

The rules of the game are seemingly 
fair for the engineer and contractor in 
both city and state camps, and for the 
citizens of communities adjoining the 
latter. Do they even measurably protect 
the laborer who is likely to be a stranger 
in the country, ignorant of the English 
language and customs, with little or no 
education and with none of the advan- 
tages of training, position and friend- 
ship. If not, is the general public a 
sufferer, also, in its social, business, and 
citizenship interests? 

The writers visited a representative 
number of camps on both great works, to 
ascertain the conditions under which the 
labor forces, which in numbers and 
strength are indispensable to the comple- 
tion of these great enterprises, are actu- 
ally handled; how they are hired, paid, 
housed, fed; what provision is made for 
their health, education and recreation; 
for the men, their wives, and children. 
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METHODS OF HIRE AND PAY 


How a laborer finds his job has a very 
important bearing upon his life in the 
camp. Both city and state systems fos- 
ter the padrone employment agent. In 
some city camps his power is limited; in 
one camp he has been entirely ousted, in 
another he is the actual master of the 
place. The padrone employment agent 
offers to deliver workmen on condition 
that he or his agent be allowed to run 
the store at the camp. The store is fre- 
quently necessary because the camps are 
remote from purchasing centers. In 
five of the six camps visited, this means 
that he selects the quality of food and 
furnishes it at his own price. Where he 
sells clothing and bedding it is the same. 
The contractor lets him deduct his 
charges out of the men’s wages before 
they are paid. No one supervises his 
accounts. No one checks up his charges. 
In two city camps visited a credit card 
from the contractor is given to the la- 
borer, and this is punched as supplies 
are bought and turned in against his 
wage account. The padrone speaks the 
language of the laborer, acts as his bank- 
er, writes his home letters and since he 
holds his job in his hands, has him prac- 
tically in his control. 

In one city camp visited the company 
tuns its own store and carries a good 
grade of provisions.t There is a clean 
bake shop, and peddlers are allowed to 
come in and compete. 

The prices of bread and staple arti- 
cles of food are lower than in the camps 
where the padromi run the stores. Even 
so the contractor admits a four per cent 
profit which is all he aims to make. 

In the state camps visited, where the 
laborers are not near a village, the pa- 
drone is in full control. The work itself 
is laborious and unexciting. The native 
Americans and nationalities of an older 
imigration find it distasteful and are un- 
willing to perform it. Because the la- 
borer is thus far removed in language, 
customs and habits of thought, the power 
of the padrone is no small thing to 
reckon with. 

The fee paid to the padrone for secur- 


1This camp has no difficulty in obtaining men. 
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ing a ‘job varies from one dollar to five 
dollars, depending somewhat upon how 
much the laborer has. The average wage 
is $1.40 a day, and for workers in tun- 
nels about $1.70.a day. Laborers are 
paid only for the days they actually 
work, bad weather greatly reducing their 
earning power. Skilled workmen are 
paid irrespective of weather. The aver- 
age stay of the laborer is less than two 
months and every new job which the 
padrone urges upon him costs a new fee, 
another outfit, and perhaps railway fare. 
Furthermore, most of these works shut 
down during the winter, so the employ- 
ment is seasonal. The laborer must 
therefore save enough to carry himself 
and his family over at least four idle 
months, or pull up stakes and find other 
work. These are important things to 
consider in view of the cost of living in 
these camps. This cost, including med- 
ical and employment fees, boarding, lodg- 
ing and working clothing, is even in the 
bullpens not: less than three dollars a 
week arid sometimes exceeds six dollars 
a week. 


LIQUOR IN CAMPS 


The sale of liquor is a serious matter 
in construction camp administration. 
The city, despite the provision in its con- 
tracts, has not been able to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the situation. In four of 
the camps visited liquor is not sold; in . 
the fifth the provisions of the contract 
are evaded; the sixth presented a condi- 
tion of demoralization beyond belief. 
This last camp is on the line of the aque- 
duct where the city owns and controls 
but a narrow strip of ground. There 
are about 1,800 men employed. Since 
this work was started in 1908, fifty-five 
saloons in miserable wooden shacks have 
been started along the line of the works 


just outside the city’s property. Several 


of the saloons have dance halls and rear 
rooms for disorderly purposes. Many 
of the cottages where the families live 
have an extra room which is used by dis- 
orderly women. Just before pay day 
from twenty-five to 100 disorderly 
women from New York city come up to 
this camp, occupy these rooms, and they 
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stay until the men have spent their 
money. They then return to New York 
until another pay day. The row of 
cottages and saloons is so notorious for 
its brawls and shootings that it is called 
“Pistol Row.” 

This camp is located on one of the 
older contracts and the city has not yet 
been able to obtain the co-operation of 
the town authorities in whose jurisdic- 
tion these disreputable places lie. The 
township treasurer represents the atti- 
tude of the authorities when he says, 
“Why, we never had so much money in 
the treasury; we are $2,500 ahead.” 
That a large number of the townspeople 
have been outraged by these conditions 
was shown in the result of the recent 
election. In previous elections the saloon 
element controlled by a large majority; 
this year it won by a narrow margin. 

Near another large camp a similar col- 
lection of saloons and brothels has sprung 
up. The workmen have been forbidden 
to go to this place on penalty of dismis- 
sal, and the contractor himself has hired 
detectives to raid the place several 
times. While it has not been driven 
out of existence, its influence for de- 
moralization is greatly diminished. Here 
again it is clear that the local authori- 
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ties without some public. pressure will 
do nothing. The city in such cases is 
powerless, though in one case a saloon 


“is less than an inch from the city line. 


It is not so clear that contractors cannot 
control the situation, as may be seen from 
the conditions in the two camps just de- 
scribed. In the first the padrone is in 
absolute control; in the second there is 
no padrone at all. 

In some state camps contractors re- 
fuse to permit the sale of liquor be- 
cause it interferes with the efficiency of 
the men. Where is is sold, the padrone 
runs the bar and often fosters gambling 
in the very heart of the camp. In one 
camp the saloon keeper is a partner of 
the man who rents the quarters to the 
men across the way. The bar and card 
tables in another camp are a part of the 
store where laborers buy. The padrone 
himself is the police officer. Asked what 
he did in case of trouble, he said, “Me, 
the sheriff—I settle disputes.” There is 
no one in this camp to see to charges, 
amount of liquor sold, or money gambled 
away. At the bottom of the hill three 
other saloons and a dance hall flourish, 
and there is no other “enterprise” or 


form of amusement within eight miles. 
Prohibition of the sale of liquor is but 
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half the problem involved. The need for 
recreation and refreshment is equally im- 
portant—a need which the eight-hour 
day, if anything, makes more apparent. 


BOARD AND LODGING IN CITY CAMPS 


Methods of housing aud boarding the 
men must be considered together. In 
five of the six city camps visited the con- 
tractor puts up the buildings, charges 
the rent, but does not have charge of the 
board and food. Three kinds of build- 
ings are used: “barracks”, “bullpens”, 
and “cottages.” Housing is one of the 
matters but recéntly taken up by Dr. 
Lederle, but boarding has not yet re- 
ceived attention. 

Barracks are used for single men and 
are made'of wooden frames, set on a 
wooden foundation above the ground, 
and covered with water-proof paper. 
They consist of small, one-window 
rooms, each of which has beds accom- 
modating from two to four men. They 
are lighted by lamps or electricity and 
are heated by steam. The chief danger 
to health is that these beds may be used 
for day and night shifts and not aired. 
The charge for such quarters is two dol- 
lars a month for each man. Each bar- 
racks accommodates from forty to sixty 
men, and the cost of construction is said 
to be from $200 to $400. It is inter- 
esting to calculate the probable profits, 
in view of the fact that the contractor 
estimates the cost of these buildings in 
his bid. These contracts run from one 
to five years. 

The lodgers are divided into squads of 
twenty, each having a boarding boss and 
cook. The boss orders the meals and 
collects the board which varies from 
$13.50 to $16 a month. The meals are 
served in a rude wooden shack, each 
squad having its own table. The board- 
ing bosses are the representatives of the 
padrone, who has full authority in this 
matter. Men are not compelled to jof 
these squads. They may cook for them- 
selves, buying their food of the padrone. 
One of the new camps furnished a 
“munjy” for this purpose, where the men 
have individual stoves. A common sys- 
tem is to make them cook out-of-doors, 
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picnic fashion, or in the so-called “bull- 
pens” where they sleep. Where they 
cook for themselves the food is often 
insufficient and badly cooked, or cold. 
On the other hand, where the boarding 
boss is the employe of the padrone there 
is likelihood of overcharging. 

In some of the older camps, the “bull- 
pens” still prevail. Here the men sleep in 
bunks, cook on a stove in the same room, ~ 
and keep their food in their bunks. 
These pens are dark, dirty and crowded, 
and the windows are seldom opened. 
The rental for each man is one dollar 
per month. The men who live in these 
may cook out-of-doors if they prefer, 
and eat anywhere. 

The most satisfactory of the camps 
visited has been built with Dr. Lederle’s 
assistance. There are a number of small 
houses set upon stilts. Every window is 
screened. One-half of the house is used 
for sleeping, accommodating from three 
to six men who use wire cots. The cubic 
air space for each man is over 400 feet. 
The other half of the house, divided by a 
partition, is used for cooking and eat- 
ing. The men cook for themselves. 
Both rooms are heated by stoves. There 
are shower baths and a laundry shed iv 
this camp. The charge is two dollars 
monthly. This camp gives the impres- 
sion of a well-kept little village. 

In contrast is a camp run by a padrone, 
who also has charge of the housing. All 
the shacks are built flat on marshy 
ground which was selected because it 
was good for nothing else. Some of the 
small shacks are partitioned, but in most . 
of them the men cook in the room where 
they sleep, and old wooden bunks are 
used. Many of the men cook out-of- 
doors in all kinds of weather. Saloons 
are scattered among these shacks, and 
the store is dirty and ill kept. There is 
apparently no provision for bathing. 

In this last camp the padrone says he 
sets the standatd the men want. In 
the other camp, where Italians are also 
employed, the contractor says the men 
want more than he can give them. 
“Why,” says he, “they steal the bags 
the flour and meal come in, and wash 
them so they can have clean linen. I 
can’t keep them from polluting the 
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stream so anxious are they to wash!” 
Wherever the padroni predominate the 
largest percentage of men cook for 
themselves out-of-doors. This is en- 
couraged, partly because the men prefer 
it, but chiefly for the great profit in raw 
materials and the saving in cook houses 
and bunk rooms. In camps where the 
padrone is eliminated or his power cur- 
tailed, less than one-tenth of the men 
prepare their own meals. The padrone 


is the greatest obstruction in camps to- 


day to the adoption of American stand- 
ards of living, because his largest profits 
come from the ignorance, poverty, dis- 
ease and vice of his countrymen. The 
standard he sets, for all a laborer knows, 


is an “American’s” standard, and is in 


some. instances lower than that in his 


. own country. 


The city is co-operating with those 
contractors who are genuinely interested 
in the efficiency of the men, in endeavor- 
ing to keep their workmen within the 
camp and to lengthen their average stay. 
The encouragement of men to bring 
their families and the boarding system 
are two of the methods used. Where 
‘boarding in families prevails, three or 
four-room cottages are built, which the 
contractors say cost about $210, and 
which are rented to a family for as high 
as from ten to fifteen dollars a month. 
The rental includes light, heat and water, 


and in some instances a garden plot. In. 


one city camp of 239 buildings there are 
sixty-three cottages for “whites”, ninety- 
nine for Italians, twenty’ for blacks and 
eight barracks. These are located in dif- 
ferent sections of the camp. 

The families who rent these houses 
may take in as many boarders as they 
want, irrespective of sex, children, or 
family life. The family doubtless does 
this, as is charged, to “add to the in- 
come”, but it is clear that it also saves 
building for the contractor. In a room 
eighteen by fifteen, it is not unusual to 
find six double beds accommodating 
twelve men, and other rooms filled with 
lodgers. The wives and mothers of the 
little children cook for these at three 
dollars a week. 

In another typical city camp, where 
there are only a few families, these have 
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small cottages and the wives do the cook- 
ing for the laborers who live in the bar- 
racks. Each single man in the barracks 
has a bed, a window and electric light, 
but we found a family of four, including 
a nine days’ old baby, together with six 
boarders, all wretchedly housed in a 
small two-room shack. In this camp 
women work sixteen hours a day, cook- 
ing for the various squads of men as they 
come in successively from the eight-hour 
shifts. This is said to be a usual ar- 
rangement. 

Charges for board and lodging go on 
steadily whether the weather permits 
work or not. If the laborer stays in 
camp with his family in winter the cost 
of living is unchanged, though he is not 
earning anything. 


BOARD AND LODGING IN STATE CAMPS 


‘Both barracks and “bullpens” are gen- 
erally used in the state camps. The men 
board or cook for themselves. Lodging 
as well as board is with rare exceptions 
under the control of the padrone—mak- 
ing his power complete, as here he sup- 


-plies job, bed, board and drink. 


In one barracks the charge is five cents 
a night, which includes bunk and mat- 
tress. If the men use any covering they 
provide it themselves. There are sixty- 
five beds, and the padrone said he some- 
times accommodates one hundred men. 

One entire state camp consists of five 
buildings. The largest building, about 
fifty by twenty feet, contains fifty-two 
bunks in a double tier, and has one small 
stove to heat it and to cook on. The 
windows are closed tightly, and there is 
one door. This building is set flat upon 
the edge of the canal, upon swampy 
ground, in the midst of mud so deep 
that on the day of the visit it was neces- 
sary to wear rubber boots. Nearby are 
grouped shacks set upon the ground 
without floors, and containing bunks for 
two or more men. Small holes covered 
by wooden boards which can be shoved 
aside serve for light and air. In these 
shacks the men sleep, cook and eat. For 
these wretched quarters each pays one 
dollar a month. In no state camp vis- 
ited did we find anything but the bunk 
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system, anything but stoves for heating, 
or any provisions for ventilation. 

In some cases the contractor does not 
put up a shack, but leaves it to the pa- 
drone to rent some old building in which 
to house the men. One such is a stone 
building near where rock is being dyna- 
mited. It is so damp that the plastering 
is falling off in great pieces, and so dark 
that we had to feel our way about. 
There are tiers of bunks even in the cel- 
lar and a sick man lay in one of them 
on the day of our visit. It was so dark 
we could not see him until a light was 
struck. The sanitary provisions of the 
place are inadequate and the odors were 
almost unendurable. Among the men 
who had to put up with these unspeak- 
ably filthy conditions, we met a splendidly- 
built young boy of seventeen, who had 
arrived three days before from Rome. 

_ There are no homes in the state camps 

visited at which a laborer can board; 
he never gets a glimpse of family life, 
and never comes into contact with chil- 
dren. There is nothing for the men to 
do but work, eat, stow away the remain- 
ing food in their bunks, drink and gam- 
ble awhile, and go to sleep with their 
clothes on. Repeat the same round day 
after day. 


In one camp, set in the midst of a for- 
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saken swamp, we came upon an Italian 
who seemed to feel the camp desolation. 
Shacks and camp were unkempt and des- 
olate in a half-rain. He sighed as he 
said to us: “This, America?” Then his 
face brightened, and he said, “You wait, 
me show you Rome.” From the bottom 
of a bunk he brought forth a book of 
views of Rome, and folded among its 
pages were the pictures of two beautiful 
children, his own, for whom he was 
earning money to take care of in Rome. 


- Folding them sadiy away, after he had 


joyfully and childishly gone over the 
pictures of beautiful trees, noble build- 
ings, green and flowering roadways, he 
pointed again to the waste of mud and 
water, “This, America?’ he said, “All 
for nine dollars a week.” 


SANITATION IN CITY CAMPS 


The city, as the contract cited indi- 
cates, deals more adequately with mat- 
ters of health than with any other camp 
problem. In all city camps water is 
supplied for bathing, and in three of 
those visited shower baths are provided. 
At the outset one contractor protested 
that shower baths were a waste of 
money. He finally consented to intro- 
duce them, “thinking to prove them use- 
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less.” At the end of two weeks he said 
he would have to increase his water sup- 
ply as they were so popular “there was 
not enough to go around.” 
_ All drinking water is tested and where 
necessary is filtered. Waste and gar- 
bage are disposed of by means of incin- 
erators or sewers, or by burning. Very 
little refuse was found in the camps vis- 
ited. The men use the sanitary necessi- 
ties provided and medical attendance and 
hospitals are supplied in every camp vis- 
ited. In two camps there are laundry 
rooms where the men do their washing. 
With the exception of one camp, how- 
ever, we found all such provisions paid 
for by the city or the men. Where there 
are hospitals and medical service every 


man is taxed from fifteen to twenty-five ' 


cents a week; where there are good 
buildings, shower baths and laundries he 
pays fifty cents a month extra; where 
there are incinerators the city pays. 
However willingly the contractor may 
co-operate, he does not yet include the 
efficiency of his men as a part of the cost 
of the work. Men are too cheap to con- 
sider their necessities or comfort serious- 
ly. We did find camps where men are 
employed to go out and watch the mules 
and bring them in if they are affected by 
the heat or the least bit lame. We did 
not find any mules housed ds badly as 
the workmen in some of the “bull-pens.” 


SANITATION IN STATE CAMPS 


In the state camps visited no attention 
is paid to sanitation or health. Utterly 
primitive conditions prevail. Any well 
or pump furnishes the drinking water 
and bathing facilities. In one camp the 
canal itself was the bath-tub—small in- 
ducement to bathing—with water as 
muddy as the clothes of the workmen, or 
with cold weather. 

The type of sanitary convenience seen 
in the camps visited is a shack over a 
hole in the ground, which shack is moved 
at intervals. In one camp there is not 
even a shack provided. Nuisances are 
committed without restrictions. Medi- 
cal attendance is supplied at the option 
of the contractor, and there are no hos- 
pitals. The grounds of many of these 
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camps are filthy beyond description, and 
the stench in some of the buildings is 
unbearable. The camps were selected at 
random, and if there are exceptions to 
these conditions it is reasonable to sup- 
pose they would appear somewhere in 
the eight camps visited. There was no 
such exception. 

This neglect may be significant in view 
of the statement in the last bulletin of 
the State Board of Health that typhoid 
was increasing, that it had even been 
excessive in some of the cities, that it 
was due to importation from without, 
Attention was attracted to summer re- 
sorts as causes, but when it is remem- 
bered that laborers stay but short periods 
in these camps and then return to cities; 
is it not high time to inquire into camp 
conditions as a source of contagion? If 
they are not known now to be a source 
of immediate danger, rivers, wells and 
other places may be infected and later 
be the cause of an increase of typhoid 
fever and other diseases. 


EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


We know now that under this camp 
system laborers, and to a lesser extent 
the families of laborers, work, eat and 
sleep. Does this complete their life? 
With one exception nothing was found 
to read in all of the camps visited; no 
recreation was provided, and no reli- 


gious or social opportunities were af- 


forded, such as are within reach of the 
town dweller. Although there is a 
state compulsory education law the chil- 
dren are not in school. In some cases 
the district school is inaccessible, and no 
way is provided for them to reach it. 
In one camp there are about 100 chil- 
dren of school age, the town school house 
is about two miles away, over rough 
roads, and it could not accommodate 
the children if they were to be: sent 
there. 

No provision whatever is made for 
women, and their life is one long round 
of work, with never an inspiration or 
surplus to give their children. The pri- 
vacy of the family life is broken by the 
presence of boarders. The peril of it 
all is not limited to the individual fam- 
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ily, but extends to the community whose 
future citizens these children will be- 
come. 

The engineers in many instances have 
their amusement rooms, billiard halls, 
and ball fields. The man in the ditch or 
tunnel all day needs recreation, too. 
What can he do now on rainy days when 
there is no work? As one engineer said, 
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in charge of the district school authori- 


‘ties, and the compulsory education law 


is rigidly enforced. The local school au- 
thorities select and provide the teachers 
and the supplies. There is also a kinder- 
garten, and its two teachers are paid by 
the Italian Immigration’ Society. This 
society also pays the teachers for the 
night school for men. Here English is. 


“Well, what else but drink and gamble 
and quarrel?” 

In the exceptional camp noted the con- 
tractor, in co-operation with a philan- 
thropic society and with the support of 
the community and state, is trying an 
interesting experiment. He has erected 
a school building of three rooms and sup- 
plies heat and light. A day school is 


taught, and some attempt is made to 
introduce civics. The men do not pay 
for this instruction. 

This school serves the further purpose 
of a social center. Festivities, dramatics 
and celebrations are held here, which are 
made the occasion of reminding foreign- 
ers of their own heroes and of introduc- 
ing American heroes to them. This is a 
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verse of a song they sing to the tune 
of “Columbia, Gem of the Ocean”’: 


To the goal of our long aspiration, 
To America’s shores we have come, 
To make with a high consecration 
For ourselves and our children a home. 
The light of fair hope shines upon her, 
Bright her promise for me and for you; 
There’s a welcome for all. who will honor 
Her flag with its red, white and blue. 


CHORUS. 


Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
The symbol of freedom and justice, 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 


The presence of teachers 
camps—a_ disinterested body — brings 
about better relations between employer 
and employed and may lead to other help- 
ful work, for differences of language in- 
crease suspicion and misunderstanding. 
One of the teachers said: 


There are many things a teacher can do 
in a camp community besides teaching Eng- 
lish. A man may be dismissed, and the 
teacher is perhaps the only one who can 
manage to have both sides understand the 
reason. 
chinery, the teacher has time to write his 
family in Italy about it. Another is in- 
jured, and his usefulness crippled, and he 
wants to know if the company will do some- 
thing for him until his earning capacity is 
restored. An arrest is made, it may be a 


ease worthy of probation if there is some- . 


one who knows the man. In one case where 
smallpox was prevalent in the camp, it was 
the teacher who induced the Italians to sub- 
mit to vaccination 


In this camp the contractor feels the 
importance of these measures sufficiently 
to provide band ‘concerts three nights 
each week during the summer, without 
charge. 

In no Barge Canal camp visited was 
anything whatever being done in a simi- 
lar direction. Where laborers live near 
a town, its privilege and hospitality are 
sometimes even denied them. Although 
there are doubtless immigrants who have 
inferior social standards, and who would 
not be inclined to avail themselves of 
better standards, it is the camp condi- 
tions themselves which are at fault in 
making neighboring communities object 
to taking in “foreigners.” They fear 
vermin and disease from men who “sleep 
rough.” 
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in the 


A man may be injured by the ma- 
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STATE LAW PROTECTING LABORERS 


Aside from protection in contracts or 
through local authorities, the state has in 
some respects recognized obligations 'to 
all of its workmen irrespective of where 
they work. Some of the measures thus 
provided are effective, others not. 

It is a distinct gain that the eight-hour 
day and the prevailing wage rate on all 
public works are guaranteed the camp 
laborer, and this law is enforced by the 
Department of Labor. 

The labor law also specifies that the 
employe on public works shall not be 
paid in store money. This is evaded in 
some camps by the card system. The 
company gives the employe a card which 
he trades out; it is then turned in against 
his wages and he receives the balance 
in cash. 

-Protection is guaranteed to all chil- 
dren under the child labor and compul- 
sory education laws. The former law 
is enforced, but in some of the camps 
visited many children did not go to school 
and neither local nor state authorities 
enforced the law. 

The employment agency law, designed 
to protect all laborers from fraud and 
exploitation, does not in any way apply 
to camps but only to cities of the first 
and second class. City authorities have 
no appropriations or facilities even for 
following cases of known frauds initial- 


ly committed in the city. 


The employers’ liability law works 
with particular hardship in camps. The 
contributory negligence, fellow-servant 
and assumption of risk clauses are easily 
invoked where workmen do not under- 
stand English orders and often do not 
realize the hazardous nature of each 
other’s work. The contractor insures 
himself in a liability company against 
every possible risk. Few laborers do 
or can. One contractor when asked if 
the men carried any accident insurance 
replied, “The risks in this tunnel work 
are so great that I guess no company 
would take the risk unless we got it our- 
selves on a whole lot of them, to make 
it worth while.” When an accident oc- 
curs the representative of the liability 
company is summoned by the contractor. 
The general report is that the injured 
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man too often signs what appears to 
him to be an innocent paper; a little 
ready money seems a good bargain, be- 
cause he does not realize that his effi- 
ciency is impaired and that his discharge 
will soon follow. What is really a smali 
lump sum for his fingers, an eye, or a 
leg or arm seems big money espe- 
cially when he is told the company is 
not legally responsible and does not have 
to give him anything at all. These 
“adjustments” are the more easily made 
because there is no one in these often 
inaccessible camps to explain the law and 
prevent settlements before a man’s just 
claims are known to him, 

The State Department of Health has 
ample powers to inquire into and change 
sanitary conditions in labor camps. 
There were no indications in any camp 
visited that this authority was made use 
of in any way. ; 


SUMMING UP THE SITUATION 


The city and state are two great em- 
ployers who are building testimonials to 
man’s skill in surmounting apparently 
impossible obstacles which nature has 
placed in the way. These same employ- 
ers, wittingly or unwittingly, are en- 
gaged also to a great extent in building 
up the citizenship of the state. 

Ciry.—-As employer, the city is handi- 
capped because it has no authority be- 
yond the city limits unless it purchases 
.land. It must provide police to protect 
the property of surrounding counties 
and safeguard their health, peace and 
prosperity as well. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its limitations, the city’s contract 
does protect workmen. It requires a 
standard of sanitation, of housing, of 
medical care, and provides measures for 
the prevention of disease. In one camp 
the padrone has been eliminated, in oth- 
ers his influence has been limited, and 
where he is still master, the city has come 
to see his pernicious influence and is in- 
creasingly guarding against it in the new 
contracts. The sale of liquor is prohibit- 
ed on city land and immorality and gam- 
bling are not permitted. Where these 
continue in city camps, it is usually on 
premises not owned nor controlled by the 
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city, and local authorities have been 
asked to prohibit them and enforce the 
law. The housing of the men is no 
longer in the hands of the padrone 
though he still furnishes the men and 
supplies in most of the camps. There 
are a few “bull-pens” but these are being 
succeeded in the new contracts by bar- 
racks and cottages built only after ap- 
proval of the plans by the city. These 
are heated with steam, lighted, and sepa- 
rate places are provided for cooking and 
eating. . The percentage of men who 
cook for themselves is small. In some 
camps the buildings are screened, and 
shower baths and laundry rooms are. pro- 
vided. Men are encouraged to bring 
their families and some camps therefore 
have the attractions of a home life. 

Provisions for medical attendance, for 
sanitary necessities and measures adopt- 
ed for the prevention of disease are 
adequate. _ 

The writers congratulate the city as 
employer on what it has already done for 
the workmen in its recognition of the 
obligation and opportunity for social con- 
trol of the laborers’ interests. Our hope 
is that its contracts will be progressive in 
that its future efforts will include elimi- 
nation of the padromi, standardizing of 
boarding conditions, insistence upon 
school attendance of children, and limi- 
tation of the hours of the women who 
are camp drudges, together with pro- 
visions for recreation, and for education 
in English and in practical civics. If the 
city does these things, it-is not too much 
to expect the state to lend its aid in im- 
proving camp conditions on grounds 
over which the city has no control. 

StTaTeE.—The state, as employer, alone 
determines the terms upon which its 
new canal shall be built. It defines in 
great detail its standard of materials and 
workmanship but takes no thought for 
the workmen who must operate in great 
transient groups. It does not leave to 
chance the realization of its material 
standard but sends inspectors to make 
tests and provides a staff of engineers. 
It does leave to chance (in the ignorance 
and cupidity of padroni) the quality and 
price of foods and care of the men.’ It 
takes great care to prevent the freezing 
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of cement, but permits any kind of houses 
to be used for its laborers. It is wholly 
indifferent as to how they are ventilated, 
lighted or heated, how many sleep in 
them or whether the sleeping quarters 
are used for cooking and eating and the 
bunks as cupboards. Neither does it 
care whether the men can keep them- 
selves or their clothes clean. 

The simplest standards which military 
history shows are essential in handling 
such artificial bodies of people are gross- 
ly violated: Sanitary conveniences are 
sometimes entirely omitted; the men 
drink any kind of water they can obtain 
and filthy grounds are of no evident 
concern. The state does not inquire 
whether there are hospitals or physicians, 
medicine, emergency aids or anything of 
the kind. Notice is taken of gambling, 
drunkenness and immorality only when 
they impair the efficiency of the men. 
There is no family life in the camp, no 
children to soften the rough spirit. Men 
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left alone in these miserable uninspected 
shacks, where vermin and dirt prevail, 
under the watchful eye of the padrone 
intent upon getting every cent of profit 
he can out of them, must inevitably de- 
teriorate. The testimony of contractors 
themselves is that many of the camp la- 
borers soon become nomads, drifting 
from camp to camp, drinking, quarreling 
and averse to steady work. 

We commend this responsibility in all 
its phases to the various state depart- 
ments charged with the education, health, 
letting of contracts, payment of bills, su- 
pervision of highways and waterways 
and protection of laborers. We ask the 
state as employer to consider its gain 
from the. men at the most productive 
periods of their lives; we ask the state 
to measure the influence of this life upon 
its future citizens during their first 
years in the country when they are most 
receptive to impressions of America. 


HANDICAPS IN AMERICA 


GINO C. SPERANZA 


When the subject of “immigration” 
comes up for discussion, either in casual 
talk at table, or in the more serious mag- 
azine articles, the discussion is almost in- 
variably confined to the question, “Should 
the admission of foreigners be restricted 
or not.” 

The immigrant is called ‘a problem” 
by those who stop to think of him at all, 
and if his presence in this country is 
deemed tolerable, it is only in his capacity 
of workman—a negotiable asset on the 


‘ troubled balance sheet of capital and 


labor. Rarely is he thought of as a pos- 
sible citizen, whose children, with the 
passing of a few years, will be an in- 
herent part of the strength, or weakness, 
honor or dishonor of the nation. 

Whose business is it to know how the 
stranger fares, what influence he is giv- 
ing out, what feeling he is acquiring to- 
ward the new country, through the forces 
in it with which he is in contact—often 
forces of malignity, greed, or indiffer- 
ence? 


There is a singular gap in the chain of. 
responsibility for the immigrant,—for 
our alien population. 

Congress, through the Bureau of Im- 
migration, has the right to say who 
shall be admitted to the country and to 


‘decide how many may come in at any 


time. In the same governing body is. 
vested the right to send out of the coun- 
try any foreigner who is shown to be a 
striking menace or an undeniable burden, 
—the type of immigrant who has brought 
into our current speech the memorable 
phrase “undesirable citizen.” Even 
though this power is in the federal gov- 
ernment, the state in some cases must 
find the delinquent person and establish 
the charges against him. 

With these purely technical and legis- 
lative relationships the “responsibility” 
of the federal government ends; the real, 
human, moral, mental, actual responsi- 
bility is upon the state; primarily and 
overwhelmingly upon the state of New 
York. A few facts and figures from 
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the census and the reports of investiga- 
tors, will show the extent of this respon- 
sibility. 

In 1908 there were about a half million 
aliens within the state boundaries, who 
had been here less than five years. 

Three-fifths of all immigrants to this 
country are set down on the New York 
docks, and in a recent investigation one- 
sixth of the arriving army expressed the 
intention of remaining in New York. 

The census of 1905 showed many sig- 
nificant figures regarding the aliens then 
within the state, e. g. 1,004,320 had been 
here for periods of from one year up- 
wards. In ten counties seven per cent 
of the population were aliens; in four 
counties over six per cent, and in seven 
counties five per cent. 

So different from our native popula- 
tion, in race, customs, habit of thought 
and way of living—this mass of “for- 
eigners”, fed into the state from the fed- 
eral government’s hopper at Ellis Island, 
must be assimilated by the state. It is 
within this boundary that the greater 
numbers of the alien people make their 
homes, settle their families, find work, 
seek recreation and become a vital part, 
with their human influence, for better or 
worse, of the neighborhood, town or city 
which has become their harbor . 

To fail to reckon with this power in 
its play on industrial, social and political 
conditions now existing in the state, 
would mean to omit from consideration 
a potent influence in all these phases of 
the life of the state. 

_ It may be urged that this mass of peo- 

ple shares the protection and opportuni- 
ties for industry, education, comfort and 
pleasure, which is available to any dwell- 
er within the province of organized gov- 
ernment. This is true, speaking loosely ; 
but a careful diagnosis of the case of the 
immigrant shows that for him, in the 
greater part of his relationship with the 
community, it is not true. 

He cannot avail himself of benefits 
that are beyond his reach, nor of protec- 
tion that is outside his knowledge. The 
wires of communication are down—be- 
tween “the state” and the immigrant 
with his needs at the other end of the 
line. 
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THE SURVEY 


The character of the contemporary and 
newest industries in our country calls 
for physical strength; bodily labor. To 
whom do we look to dig the ditches for 
our great waterways, to trench and drill 
for the treasures of our mines, and to 
labor with the strength of oxen in the 
midst of blast furnaces where the native 
products are being made into world sup- 
plies? A few cold figures—“statistics 
concerning immigrants’—show a great 
part of the answer. 

In 1907, seventy-two per cent of all 
immigrants were men—eighty-nine per 
cent were above the age of fourteen and 
the nationalities that made up almost all 
the lists were the sturdy ones: Italians, 
Russians, Poles, and Hungarians.  Be- 
tween these peoples and our native-born 
there is the silent gap of an alien speech; 
strange customs,—unmeaning to the new- 
found neighbor but in many instances the 
mystic ritual of life to him who practices 
it; and toward government, the peasant’s 
sense, sometimes the serf’s fear, as 
against the American citizen’s freedom 
in “the free city of his birth.” 

The forces at work for assimilation 
are not of a character which will best 
serve the state, or protect and develop 
the energy, power and spirit of the im- 
migrant. They are in the hands of those 
who have been aliens themselves. There 
are Jewish, Hungarian, Austrian immi- 
grant homes—but no American homes— 
for the coming Americans. 

It_ may be well to remind our readers 
just here that we are in no sense enter- 
ing a plea for a class of: dependents or 
deficients in natural power or faculty; 
quite the contrary, for in the great ma- 
jority of cases the newcomers take care 
of themselves with remarkable success 
in the face of great difficulties. 

Some of these diffiulties are inevitable 
—as the difference in language; but 
most of them, and unquestionably the 
greatest are superimposed by the greed 
and inhumanity of persons whose prey 
the immigrant has become—the petty and 
grand offenders who range in size and 
power from the shrewd thug on the dock, 
who extorts the stranger’s few dollars 
on pretense of service to be rendered, to 
the big steamship company which locks 
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him in the filthy hold of a boat and 
transports him, from New York to Fall 
River, for example, in conditions of dis- 
tress and hardship unbelievable. 

That the conditions are different for 
the foreigner and the American of the 
same general status is only too apparent 
to any one who has followed the trail 
of both. We speak from the actual 
cases which have come to the knowledge 
of the State Immigration Commission of 
1908 and 1909. In the first place the 
American has cost the country several 
hundred dollars (and rightly so) before 
he has arrived at the age and capacity of 
a producer in the field of labor. The 
other with his full grown strength (all 
we seem to want of him) is handed over 
ready made by the older civilizations. 

The American entering a new town or 
city arrives at a railway station, and in 
the language common to all, can inquire 
his way to a lodging, judge of or bar- 
gain for a fair charge for the same, and 
can rebuff and deal with any intrusion or 
molestation that may come his way. 

The immigrant arrives at the Battery.! 
He is immediately and violently be- 
sieged on all sides by tricksters and 
thieves in the persons of porters, hack- 
men, “runners” for employment agen- 
cies, many of whom speak his language. 
They profess friendliness and advise him 
about his lodgings, employment, trans- 
portation to his destination and the many 
things in which he needs help. Licensed 
city porters wear badges and pretend 
thereby to be city officials, and get large 
fees for taking the mute stranger and 
his bundles to a lodging or agency. A 
case is known of an immigrant to whom 
five dollars was charged for a five-cent 
elevated ticket, which was represented 
to be a “railroad ticket.” 

The loss of such amounts of money is 
a serious matter to a man without em- 
ployment and the road to dependence, 
and deportation may be short if work 
is not immediately obtained. 

The American laborer traveling from 
one place to another rides in the usual 
typical day-coach, pays a through fare to 

In 1907 the number of immigrants landed was 
864,544, and in 1908 the number was 241,343. 


For 1910 the steamship companies are antici- 
pating immigrants in unprecedented numbers. 
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his destination, knows when and where to 
get off, and shares all the privileges of 
service, short of drawing room cars or 
special sleepers. If there is no dining 
car the train makes a short stop for 
lunch. The same is true of boat travel. 

In an investigation of traveling condi- 
tions made by Commissioner Watchorn, 
and which the New York State Commis- 
sion of Immigration found in 1909 had 
not been materially changed, it was shown 
that on some lines first-class rates were 
charged to immigrants for inferior cars; 
that smokers were used, containing no 
separate toilet facilities for men and 
women and no wash rooms. ‘These 
coaches were crowded with men, women 
and children. No adequate stops were 
made to obtain food and no milk could be 
obtained en route for the babies. Lunch 
boxes can be bought at Ellis Island but 
there are no bottles or other receptacles 
to be had in which milk can be taken 
away. The mothers do not know the 
length of the journey they are to take 
from Ellis Island to their destination, 
nor how or where to get milk to take 
with them. In some instances much de- 
lay is experienced in sending off immi- 
grant trains, and journeys are made 
across the state and even to Chicago on 
local trains. No choice of service or 
road is given to the travelers, who are 
made to use the worst cars and often to 
take a very indirect and long journey 
over a road to which they are assigned 
by general agreement among the repre- 
sentatives of the niné big companies, 
who have a system of “balancing the 
passenger business.” 

The situation on the docks and in the 
boats both of the coastwise steamers and 
of the night Hudson river boats is simi- 
lar.? - Conditions vary: some better, some 
worse. 

The steerage quarters on the boats are 
sometimes in the hold and the, hatchway 
is locked after the immigrants are put 
inside. In some of these quarters there 
are no sleeping accommodations though 
the journey is invariably made at night. 

2In the six months ending June 30, 1908, 9,701 
posts. Over 25,000 left on the sudsor rita nee 


inthe section described. Ninety per cent of 
these were aliens. 
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On one boat no provision whatever is 
made for sleeping. The passengers 
sleep among the freight bundles. In the 
boats where bunks are provided they are 
dirty and overcrowded. The difference 
in fare is rarely more than twenty-five or 
fifty cents between the quarters in the 
freight section of the boat and the gen- 
eral passenger quarters. For this dif- 
ference the American gets fresh air, 
freedom, a promenade deck, saloon, mu- 
sic and access to the restaurant. The 
passengers in the hold are not allowed 
to buy food on most of the boats, and on 
one trip an investigator saw a porter 
charge five cents for every drink of water 
taken. Even when they are able to pay, 
aliens are not informed of, nor encour- 
aged to use first-class accommodations. 
It often happens that immigrants, 
ready and waiting at docks to return to 
their native countries, are prevented from 
sailing because the steerage quarters in 
the boat for which they hold tickets are 
already overcrowded. In this predica- 
ment and in the frequent accidents of 
lost tickets and lost baggage there is no 
one to help except in the cases in which 
immigrant societies (private and philan- 
thropic concerns) keep a man or two on 
the docks. These men render such ser- 
vices as they can and obtain protection 
for their countrymen. On many docks 
no provision for help is made, and the 
foreigner must shift for himself amidst 


the impatience of officials and steamship © 


employes who speak only English. The 
extent of confusion in the outgoing traf- 
fic can be judged by the fact that in 1908, 
714,828 aliens returned to their foreign 
homes mostly through the port of New 
York. 

The hardships encountered in trans- 
portation are but a rough introduction to 
the road the alien has ahead of him. For 
instance, how does he find work? If he 
has enough to buy the chance to work, 
he applies to an employment agent. Of- 
ten the employment agent has been in- 
strumental in bringing him to this coun- 
try, and he is taken with his baggage, di- 
rectly to the agent from the steamer. 
Many of the agents are padromt who ap- 
parently take the place of a friend or rel- 
ative of the American looking for work. 


‘here. 
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But the unchecked opportunities for the 
indulgence of greed have made the pa- 
drone one of the most unfortunate ele- 
ments in the life of the alien. The ex- 
orbitant fees charged for putting him at 
work and the Jarge and continuous profits 
obtained for supplying him with the nec- 
essities of life are the source of a spec- 
tacular revenue to the padrone, his coun- 
tryman, who has preceded him in resi- 
dence here, but a few years. Through 
this padrone system the alien may be 
sent to unsanitary labor camps, the life 
of which is pictured elsewhere. He may 
also be sent as a strike-breaker or sent 
without his knowledge into industries 
wherein his wages do not enable him to 
maintain a decent standard of living. 

If he escapes the padrone and goes to 
an immigrant agency on his own initia- 
tive, he often encounters unforeseen 
abuses. An Italian carpenter came to 
the commission a while ago (he had seen 
a notice of it in a newspaper) to apply 
for help in the following case: 

He had left his tools in his trunk at 
an agency while he went out to look for 
work. On his return he found that the 
agency had been sold “with all its con- 
tents” including quantities of baggage 
belonging to immigrants. The purchas- 
er, who continued in the employment 
business at the house, refused to give the 
Italian his tools, and he had not been 
able to take up his work for two months 
before he came to the commission. The 
commissioner’s representative talked the 
matter over with the new owner of the 
agency (who spoke no English) and per- 
suaded her to give up the tools to their 
owner. 

When the immigrant has found work 
and a lodging place and the prospect is 
looking better to him, his next thought is 
to communicate with his family or 
friends in the old country; to share his 
savings and perhaps to bring his family 
The typical method of setting 
about this process puts him into a laby- 
rinth of difficulties and dangers of which 
he has never dreamed. In the same cir- 
cumstances the American writes his own 
letter and gets his money order or regis- 
ters his letter, or writes his family to 
come and goes to the train to meet them. 
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The foreigner can do nothing so simple 
as this. There has sprung up to meet his 
peculiar situation “the immigrant bank”, 
a flourishing and extensive enterprise. 
In 1908 records were obtained of more 
than five hundred such banks in New 
York city, and eighty-eight in other cities 
of the first and second class. 

According to the testimony of one 
large banking house in New York, it 
had one thousand correspondents scat- 
tered throughout the state. Their busi- 
ness was to solicit the savings of immi- 
grants. Fifty-six bonded bankers trans- 
mitted over sixteen million dollars in 
1907. This represented but twenty-five 
per cent of the total amount transmitted.» 
The greater part of this money is in 
amounts of a few dollars each. ‘The de- 
posit business done by these banks is 
also very large. In 1907 two and one- 
half million dollars was received on de- 
posit, and in 1908 one and three-quarter 
millions. Much of the money sent to 
the people at home by the immigrant 
does not reach them. There is no guar- 
antee whatever to the immigrant that his 
savings will reach his family, and in 
cases of fraud the banker pleads delay 
and unavoidable loss in transmitting, and 
waives all responsibility. The money 
passes through many hands: the corres- 
pondent, the banker, often the express 
office, and the foreign representative 
who may mail the remittance from the 
port on the other side to the town or 
home of the waiting relatives. In case 
of loss how can the alien isolated in the 
labor camp, or isolated among his fel- 
lows, prove that the money did not arrive 
while his witness is across the ocean? 

There is no regulation of these banks 
by the State Banking Department. Every 
bank under the Banking Department in 
1907 which suspended business paid its 
depositors in full. Twenty-five immi- 
grant banks which failed had money of 
immigrants amounting to a million and 
one-half dollars ($1,459,295.01). In 
1909 the commission found that the as- 
sets of these banks amounted to but 
‘$295,331.13 and but $500 had been re- 
paid by the bonding companies, though 
each banker was bonded for $15,000. 
12,279 claimants lost their money 
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through these banks. The size of the 
average claim was fifty-five dollars, but a 
great number of the claims were around 
twenty dollars. Any one familiar with 
the pay and the work of the day laborer 
on public works in our tunnels and ditch- 
es, and in places of danger, can best real- 
ize what these losses mean to the work- 
man and to the family across the water, 
depending on the earnings and their safe 
transmission. 

The immigrant bank is a curious insti- 
tution. It not only undertakes to care 
for the savings of the immigrant but it 
acts as a social center and place of ap- 
peal in many emergencies. The banker 
maintains a postoffice where mail can 
be called for or from which it can be 
forwarded. It sells steamship tickets 
and is the office of the notary public who 
prepares legal documents, performs legal 
services and helps the foreigner obtain 
citizenship papers. 

One of the most profitable mediums 
of revenue to the vampires of immigrant 
ignorance is the sale of worthless steam- 
ship tickets. As soon as the immigrant 
has taken a foothold here and begins to 
plan to bring his family or brother or 
sister or parents to his new-found home, 
he becomes fair game for the bogus 
ticket seller. 

The steamship companies have au- 
thorized agents in the foreign quarters 
of the city who are empowered to con- 
duct a legitimate ticket selling business, 
but around these centers, both within 
their knowledge and outside it, many 
other agents and peddlers have sprung 
up who reap a livelihood from the sale 
of worthless pieces of paper purporting 
to be steamship tickets. 

One of the authorized agents, a man 
of long experience in the business, who 
had offices in Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx does a business amounting to 
over three hundred thousand dollars a 
year. He testified in a recent investiga- 
tion that “there are about fifteen au- 
thorized agents on the East Side, and 
eight not authorized but doing business 
in offices and getting their tickets from 
authorized agents; that there are prob- 
ably from five to six thousand, and cer- 
tainly three thousand runners or ped- 
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outside of offices.” 

The steamship companies have a tech- 
nical rule in regard to furnishing tickets 
to peddlers, but it is not only not en- 
forced but the traffic of the peddlers is 
secretly encouraged by the steamship 
companies. Another authorized agent 
testified that twenty per cent of his busi- 
ness consisted of the sale of tickets to 
peddlers. These peddlers sell steamship 
tickets from pushcarts, in tenements, and 
in small groceries and other shops. ~ 

A typical case of a defrauded man is 
given in the following testimony: 


I agreed to purchase from the firm of 
A and B two steamship tickets for passage 
from Antwerp to New York for the sum of 
ninety dollars and to pay twenty dollars 
down and two dollars each week until the 
ninety dollars should be paid. I paid the 
twenty dollars and received an order which 
I sent to my sister and her husband in Rus- 
sia. Upon receipt of this they started at 
once for Antwerp. When they presented 
the order they were told that it was no good. 
My sister and her husband were stranded 
and were obliged to beg. AS soon as they 
wrote. me these facts I went to the agents 
and they demanded an additional ten dollars 
to have the original order stopped anc 
agreed to give me another order. This sec- 
ond order I sent to my sister and it likewise 
was no good. As soon as I learned this I 
went again to the office of the agent but it 
was closed. They had moved away and I 
have never been able to find them since, nor 
have I been able to get back the sum of 
sixty-eight dollars which I had paid them 
on the orders for the first two tickets, or 
the additional ten dollars which I gave. 


Another avenue of fraudulent practice 
is the notaries’ office. The foreign no- 
tary has a- peculiar leverage on his 
countryman, or one, whose language he 
speaks, from the circumstance that in 
foreign countries the office of a notary 
is one of honor and importance. The 
holder of the office is a man of charac- 
ter and education and standing in the 
community. With this tradition in his 
mind the foreigner trustfully goes to the 
representative of this calling in the new 
country and confides his affairs to him. 
One notary who is also a real estate 
agent in Brooklyn drafted a bill of sale 
of a clothing store and antedated the 
document for the purpose of avoiding 
the payment of notes which had been 
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protested. For this service he charged 
five dollars and the cost of filing the doc- 
ument. It is a common custom. for. these 
notaries to ask. whether bills of sale.are 
bona fide or are made to prevent cred- 
itors from collecting money due them. 
If the latter purpose is admitted a higher 
fee is charged for the document: The 
superintendent of labor complained 
against one notary for issuing fraudu- 
lent permits enabling children to work 
-who are not legally qualified. 

The list of offenses is long and many 
of them are ingenious in character and 
illustrate only too graphically that in 
their self-interest the notary public, the 
employment agent, and the immigrant 
banker are strong forces against the as- 
similation of the alien by the new 
country. 

The banker does not want him to in- 

vest his money here as that would re- 
move it from his own profitable custody, 
both from savings accounts and from 
passing through his hands to the for- 
eign relatives. The employment agent 
is not interested in his buying a little 
farm; that might take him out of the 
ranks of the frequently unemployed who 
need his offices. The notary public is 
not enthusiastic that he should learn 
English, as that would equip him to at- 
tend to matters which the notary must 
now transact for him. 
’ Some kind of clearing house or utility 
center is indispensable and the alien is 
naturally attracted to these professedly © 
friendly countrymen rather than to im- 
personal corporations, however _ legiti- 
mate in character. 

As conducted now, every function of 
the immigrant bank, the employment 
agency and the notary’s office is open to 
abuse. There is no supervision; no one 
is disinterestedly concerned about the 
alien and in his ignorance he responds to 
overtures of professed friendliness, be- 
lieving that it is all part of the wonder 
of the new country. 

Here then is a suggestion of the alien’s 
handicap: exploitation at docks and on 
trains and boats; traveling conditions 
which imperil safety and health; op- 
pression at. the hands of the padrom; 
isolation from family life and comforts; 
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frauds on the part of the banker, notary, 
and steamship agent, and misrepresenta- 
tion at the hands of interpreters and 
fraudulent lawyers when he violates the 
laws he does not know or understand. 
The voices of a few “fervid spokes- 
men of the inarticulate and unassimilat- 
ed” are being raised in petition that “the 
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wires of communication” be put up with- 
out delay. It is true that the aliens are 
in a gravely different case from the 
native-born; that they form a great 
group of persons to be reckoned with; 
that the state has no record of them, and 
that its educational and assimilative 
powers do not reach them. 


THE WAY OUT 


LOUIS MARSHALL 


CHAIRMAN NEW YORK STATE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION, 1908-9 


The picture already drawn indicates 
that in the past New York state has not 
sufficiently regarded the duty which it 
owes to itself or which it owes to the 
alien. There has been no consistent ef- 
fort on its part to utilize the tremen- 
dous accumulation of energy possessed 
by this army of workers, eager to aid 
in building up the state and who bring 
with them an aggregate of moral, intel- 
lectual and artistic forces, which if prop- 
erly directed, would advance both the cit- 
izenship and prosperity of the state. 

The state has failed in its duty, not 
from want of sympathy with the alien 
or from lack of appreciation of his eco- 
nomic importance, but because it has 
dealt with the immigration situation with- 
in its borders, in fragmentary form only, 
and not as a whole. Farmers and their 
interests, mechanics and laborers and 
theirs, are segregated from the remainder 
of the population and considered without 
relation to the mass, of which they form 
but a fraction. Immigration regarded 
aS a unit represents a definite interest, 
whether regarded from the standpoint 
of the alien or of the state. Both have 
special needs and both call for special 
safeguards not recognized by existing 
laws or adequately provided for by any 
existing governmental machinery. . The 
arrival yearly in this state of hundreds 
of thousands of adults, temporarily un- 
employed, speaking strange tongues, and 
bringing with them a diversity of social 
and industrial experiences; the distribu- 
tion of these immigrants and their assimi- 
lation present a subject of stupendous im- 
portance, and yet our state government 


with its present equipment possesses no 
mechanism which, either standing alone 
or in conjunction with others, suffices to 
cope with it. The state keeps no record 
of these constant additions to its popu- 
lation and has no conception of what be- 
comes of the mass of humanity either 
with respect to its distribution, its em- 
ployment, its opportunities for advance- 
ment, its protection from exploitation, at 
health, education or assimilation. 

Instead of the recognition of the con- 


,ditions affecting immigration or result- 


ing from immigration as a whole, we 
find complete decentralization. Fourteen 
distinct state departments or commis- 
sions, regarding these conditions from 
fourteen different points of view, touch 
or are capable of touching mere phases 
of this comprehensive subject of alien 
population. With such an absence of 
system this important interest of the 
state becomes the mere tag-end of all in- 
terests; it is practically neglected and 
ignored. 

The Department of Labor includes 
among its powers, the enforcement of 
the employers’ liability law, the child la- 
bor law, the factory law, and the eight- 
hour law. It has no facilities for stim- 
ulating industry by the distribution of 
labor, has no control over the employ- 
ment agencies in the state, or over living 
conditions in labor camps, and for lin- 
guistic reasons is practically incapable of 
communicating with a large percentage 
of our laboring masses. Some of the 
results have already been shown. 

The Department of Agriculture 
through its employment bureau has fa-. 
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cilities for distributing aliens to farms 
exclusively. Although the majority of 
aliens seek employment on public works 
and in industrial enterprises, the state 
leaves such distribution entirely in the 
hands of employment agents and pa- 
dronmi and even then without proper reg- 
ulation. Industries as well as farms 
suffer for labor because these agents and 
padrom divert men into lines of employ- 
ment for which they are little fitted, and 
frequently deprive this state of needed 
help by sending laborers to other states 
and territories. 

The Commission of Health is charged 


‘with the responsibility of maintaining 
_ the health of the state. 


Through the 
delegation of its powers to local boards 
of health, the inadequate means employed 
for enforcing its regulations, and the 
neglect of the powers vested in it, such 
conditions as those found in labor camps 
prevail. These camps are usually re- 
moved from the immediate vicinity of 
villages, and local health authorities seem 
loath to act unless their village is itself 
imperilled. 

The Department of Education has 
done nothing whatever toward the educa- 
tion of adult aliens within the state. It 
has not investigated or discussed the sub- 
ject; it has not stimulated the various 
cities to initiate night classes for instruc- 
tion in English or urged the necessity 


for any instruction in practical civics. ° 


Its attitude is one of apparent indiffer- 
ence. Bodies of school children trans- 
ported from cities to camps remain there 
for six months, without being enabled to 
attend schools of any kind. Although in 
ten counties of the state over seven per 
cent of the population is alien, there is 
no preparation or distribution of any 
kind of information which -will give to 
these aliens and to the daily arriving im- 
migrants any idea concerning the state, 
its government, laws, resources, and op- 
portunities, or any conception as to the 
rights and obligations of citizenship. 
There is precedent for such educational 
work. The Board of Education of New 
Jersey is undertaking such work with 
beneficial results. 

The Department of Public Works has 
charge of letting contracts for state 
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work, including canal and road building, 
but in these contracts it in no measure 
protects or considers the workmen; al- 
though a similar board in the city of New. 
York undertakes to do so with regard to 
city contracts. The Board of Water 
Supply has the power to approve all 
water sites and condemnation of lands, 
whether desired by city or state, but has 
no powers over sanitation. 

The Department of Banks protects the 
savings and deposits of our business com- 
munity and of those familiar with busi- 
ness conditions, but it exercises no su- 
pervision over the thousands of irrespon- 
sible bankers and their correspondents, 
who receive the bulk of the savings of 
aliens, and in consequence millions are 
lost by the most helpless of our popula- 
tion, while those who are able to look 
out for themselves are abundantly safe- 
guarded. 

The governor appoints notaries public 
but has no means of ascertaining the 
qualifications of his appointees or of in-. 
vestigating the manner in which their 
important functions are performed. 

The Highways Commission looks after 
the construction of good roads, but pays 
no attention to the conditions under 
which the alien workmen who build 
these roads live alongside them. 

The Public Service Commission in its 
field of transportation has made no inves- 
tigations or rulings in regard to the 
treatment of aliens on board trains and 
on board river boats. The recent report 
of the Federal Immigration Commission 
has called attention especially to condi- 
tions prevailing on some of the latter. 

The State Civil Service Commission 
does not carefully consider the service of 
interpreters in the courts. The present 
examinations do not tend to the selec- 
tion of the best qualified men. The 
number of interpreters for whom provi- 
sion is made is wholly inadequate, and 
there is no-system whereby interpreters 
are supplied to various courts when they 
are needed. Aliens unable to speak Eng- 
lish are often arrested for trifling offens- 
es, treated most brutally, imprisoned for 
hours, and when finally haled into court 
are discharged, enforcedly inarticulate. 

Indifference to the welfare of the state 
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is equally evident. Hundreds of aliens 
subject to deportation are not deported 
because the Department of Charities, the 
Prison Commission and The Lunacy 
Commission have no adequate facilities 
for locating and bringing to the atten~ 
tion of the federal authorities aliens who 
are within the deportable classes. They 
are scattered through the state, but in the 


absence of records and of specific com-’ 


plaints, little attention is paid this im- 
portant subject, with the consequence 
not only that undesirable aliens remain, 
but that their sins are visited indiscrim- 
inately on the great body of industrious, 
moral and praiseworthy immigrants who 
constitute one of our most valuable as- 
sets. , 

If these fourteen state bodies were 
even in the detached way in which they 
must of necessity act, exercising the full 
measure of their powers with the ut- 
most fidelity, there would still remain an 
extensive domain of usefulness utterly 
untouched. 

Under what bureau shall steamship 
ticket agents be licensed if that is deemed 
desirable? Where shall the regulation 
of the private banker who is at the same 
time ticket agent, employment agent, 
notary public and interpreter be placed? 
Shall each of his functions, all of which 
sometimes come into play in a single 
transaction, be regulated by a different 
bureau? What bureau is to deal with 
the distribution of aliens to the various 
industries? Where can the alien apply 
for advice and protection and informa- 
tion? Where is the bureau endowed 
with sufficient sympathy, facilities and 
patience to advise and direct him aright? 
The state of New York has no record of 
the number, destination and character of 
its immigration or of the attainments of 
the hundreds of thousands who come 
here annually to work and live. There 
is no record of alien children within the 
state. Where could such a bureau of 
records be installed? 

The alien is to-day neglected, forgot- 
ten and allowed to drift. To deal with 
the immigration situation as presented in 
THE SuRVEY, even with the present ma- 
chinery, would require new bureaus in 
some of the departments, e. g., those of 
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labor, of banks, of public works and of 
education, and every department called 
upon to do additional work would require 
additional appropriations. The result 
would still be that immigration would be 
viewed from fourteen or more different 
standpoints, in the same detached way 
as now, by those who would still regard 
these duties as burdensome or of secon- 
dary importance; at the best they would 
receive merely perfunctory considera- 
tion. 

Would it not, therefore, both from the 
point of economy and of efficiency, be 
best to create a new state department to 
deal with this great subject as a whole, 
in all of its aspects, and especially with 
that of building up our industries by 
means of a systematic and intelligent dis- 
tribution of efficient labor? In recom- 
mending such a department as the result 
of its inquiries, the late Commission of 
Immigration in New York state, in its 
report submitted to Governor Hughes 
in April, 1909, says: 


Such a bureau or department could act 
as a clearing house, and as a medium of 
communication with the several agencies 
and activities with which the alien may 
come in contact, or with which it is desir- 
able that he should be enabled to communi- 
cate. It would serve as a means for abat- 
ing abuses, remedying wrongs, and study- 
ing conditions, with an eye to their ame- 
lioration, and of preventing economic and 
moral waste. 

Such a bureau or department would be 
able to acquaint itself with the demands 
existing in the various sections of this and 
other states for labor. It: would be in a 
position to investigate the genuineness of 
such demands, and the character of the 
labor required, whether agricultural, in- 
dustrial or mechanical, or of the kind or- 
dinarily known as common labor. It could 
at the same time place itself in communi- 
cation with the newly arrived alien, ascer- 
taining his experience and fitness for one 
class of labor rather than another, and 
place him in communication with those 
seeking labor of the character which the 
alien could best supply. ; 

As has been seen the federal government 
has embarked upon a similar undertaking, 
and there are various philanthropic soci- 
eties which have been formed for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the removal of the aliens 
from the city to the country. Co-operation 
between this state and the federal bureau 
and these philanthropic societies wouid 
doubtiess be productive of good results, the 
most important of which would be to ex: 
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evils of unemployment. ‘ 

A state bureau or department could per- 
form the further function of investigating 
and supervising labor camps and such em- 
ployment agencies as deal mainly with the 
alien, and of preventing peonage; and 
would operate as a restraint upon the pa- 
drone system. It could also co-operate with 
the Department of Labor in respect to the 
enforcement of the child labor law, by sup- 
plying that department with information 
concerning alien children and their desti- 
nation, the data for which could be secured 
at Ellis Island, not only for this purpose, 
but also for the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of the education law relative to 
the compulsory attendance at school of 
children of proper school age. 

Such a bureau or department could not 
only place itself in communication with the 
school authorities throughout the state, for 
the purpose of co-operating with them with 
regard to the subject to which reference 
has just been made, but could also, in con- 
junction with the state commissioner of 
education and the several boards of edu- 
cation and school boards, inaugurate and 
aid in carrying out plans for enabling the 
adult alien to acquire the English language, 
and to become acquainted with the elemen- 
tary principles of our governmental sys- 
tem and with the duties of citizenship, so 
as to fit him for such duties, not merely for 
his personal benefit, but for the advantage 
of the state and the elevation of the stand- 
ard of citizenship. Our past experience in- 
dicates that the alien of to-day becomes the 
citizen of to-morrow and, therefore, the 
state, when it confers upon the alien the 
opportunity of qualifying himself for citi- 
zenship, is not so much bestowing a benefit 
upon the alien as it is strengthening itself 
and taking an important step toward actual 
and not merely nominal assimilation. 

Not only would such a bureau or depart- 
ment thus meet the needs of the state, but 
_ the state would at the same time be spared 
the humiliation and reproach of permitting 
a large proportion of our population who 
are virtually under tutelage, from becom- 
ing the victims and prey of exploiters and 
criminals. 

The abuses which have been depicted in 
this report occasioned by private bankers, 
by steamship ticket agents, by notaries 
public, by transportation agencies, by those 
engaged in promoting vice, by interpreters, 
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and in connection with | naturalization, 
could be effectively alleviated by the estab- 
lishment of such a bureau or department. 
If the private banks are not placed under 
the control and supervision of the Banking 
Department, then they. would, with entire 
propriety, be placed within the jurisdiction 
of such a bureau or department. Steam- 
ship ticket agents could likewise be licensed 
by it. Complaints with regard to frauds 
committed by them, or by notaries public, 
of the incompetency of interpreters, of 
abuses in connection with naturalization, 
of violations of law by transportation agen- 
cies, and concerning the exploitation of vice 
as it affects the alien, could be presented 
to the bureau or department for investiga- 
tion, and thereupon the proper federal or 
state agencies could be placed in operation 
to redress wrongs, to punish the guilty, 
and to remedy defects in administration. 

Such a bureau or department might also 
be utilized for the purpose of. stimulating 
action by the officials in charge of our 
penal institutions, insane asylums and 
almshouses, and by the federal authorities, 
looking to the deportation of such crimin- 
als, paupers and defectives who, under the 
federal immigration law, are deportable, 
many of whom under the present adminis- 
tration of the law are suffered to remain 
within the state until the period within 
which deportation is possible has expired. 

Such a bureau or department should 
have at its head a single commissioner, 
with one or .more deputies, among whom 
the supervision of the work of the bureau 
or department may be distributed. Pro- 
vision should also be made for a number 
of inspectors, familiar with the principal 
languages spoken by aliens, to perform the 
several functions here outlined. A cleri- 
cal office force would also be necessary, the 
numerical strength of the staff being de- 
pendent in a large part upon the deter- 
mination as to whether or not private bank- 
ers are to be placed under the supervision 
of the Banking Department or of the bu- 
reau or department now under discussion. 

From the very nature of things the devel- 
opment of such a bureau or department 
will be evolutionary, and for a time at least 
its operations will be experimental. It 
may, therefore, be advisable, in its initial 
stages, to limit the activities of the bureau 
in order that, as a result of study and prac- 
tical experience, it will gradually attain the 
highest efficiency. 
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LEGISLATIVE SEQUELS AT CHERRY 


There is at least some compensation 
for the greatest coal mine disaster ever 
suffered by the people of Illinois, in the 
fact that it promises to assure legislation 
which may not only be far in advance 
of any enacted by that state, but may 
-also help set the standard for protective 
and compensatory laws in other states. 
In convening the special session of the 
General Assembly on December 14, Gov- 
ernor Deneen included in the twenty or 
more purposes for which the Legislature 
was called together, the enactment of 
laws for the protection of life from fire 
in mines, and for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate employers’ lia- 
bility and workingmen’s compensation 
for industrial injuries. Notably long and 
emphatic sections of his message were 
devoted to the arguments for such legis- 
lation pointed out by the disaster at 
Cherry. Referring to the fortunate fact 
that the Mining Investigation Commis- 
sion had previously been authorized and 
appointed by the joint urgency of the 
miners and operators of Illinois, he as- 
sured the state of a thorough investiga- 
tion of the causes which led to this dis- 
aster. A preliminary report dealing with 
the disaster at Cherry will be made to the 
Legislature by the commission. 

The bill accompaning this report and 
intended to prevent the recurrence of 
similar disasters will immediately be in- 
troduced, and through public hearings 
its enactment will be urged as an admin- 
istration measure. The final report of 
the commission and the bills revising the 
mining laws of the state will be submitted 
to the Legislature in I191T. 

Governor Deneen takes advantage of 
the overwhelming need of the victims’ 
families, and of the widely prevalent and 
generous sympathy for them, not only to 
urge a liberal appropriation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to meet the necessities of 
the helpless, but also to demand the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate 
employers’ liability and workingmen’s 
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compensation for industrial injuries and 
to suggest legislation based upon such 
investigation. He calls attention to the 
fact that during the legislative session of 
1909, the Legislatures of New York, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota created similar 
commissions, with which he suggests the 
proposed Illinois commission should 
work jointly in gathering information 
and preparing an exhaustive report. 

The bill for an act to create an em- 
ployers’ liability commission was also 
introduced as an emergency administra- 
tion measure and contains these features: 


It shall consist of seven members, two who 
are employers of labor, two who are either 
employes or are known to represent the in- 
terests of labor, one learned in the law, one 
who is familiar with the business of acci- 
dent insurance, and one other who is fa- 
miliar with labor conditions and problems 
but not interested in the ownership and 
management of an industrial establishment 
nor an employe thereof. These commis- 
sioners shall serve without remuneration, 
shall investigate the problem of industrial 
accidents and especially the present con- 
dition of the law of liability for injuries 
or death suffered in the course of industrial 
employment, as well in this state as in other 
states or countries, and shall inquire into 
the most equitable and effectual method of 
providing for compensation for losses suf- 
fered as aforesaid. It shall as far as prac- 
ticable co-operate with commissions appoint- 
ed in other states for the like purpose. 


A report is required by February 1, 
IQI1, together with a draft of proposed 
legislation. The sum of $10,000 is ap- 
propriated to defray the expenses of the 
commission. 


THE MARTYR MINERS 


Meanwhile a professor of economics 
in one of the great state universities 
writes: 


The men at Cherry will have died in vain 
unless a trained investigator will stay right 
there and find out what becomes of the fam- 
ilies bereft by the accident, what compensa- 
tion or aid they get from the company, what 
fraternal insurance they may have, and in 
general what effect the accident has on 
our economic life. ... It is a great oppor- 
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tunity for some student to make an original 
investigation, which if completed early 
enough would move the world, including the 
legislature, not to let the opportunity pass. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


An authoritative statement of the at- 
titude of organized labor toward the new 
movement for industrial education has 
been greatly needed. With no assurance 
of such an attitude, the educators and 
the employers “reckon without their 
host.” For certainly the workers them- 
selves, who are at work, or who with 
their children are to be trained for 
greater efficiency, are very closely in- 
volved in the situation. Yet hitherto the 
movement has been embarrassed by the 
varying attitude assumed locally by trade 
unions or their leaders. In general the 
position thus manifested in various parts 
of the country, while neither uniformly 
nor definitely assumed, has not seemed to 
be cordial or co-operative, and sometimes 
it has been distinctly hostile. Hope of 
better relations between the promoters 
of industrial education outside and in- 
side of labor organizations was raised by 
the action of the American Federation 
of Labor last year at Denver, in appoint- 
ing a special commission of sixteen “to 
investigate the methods and means of 
industrial education in this country and 
abroad, and to report its findings, con- 
clusions and recommendations to the 
next annual meeting.” This hope has 
been well fulfilled by the report of the 
committee submitted to the federation 
at the Toronto convention last month. 
This report may be considered the most 
significant utterance of the entire session, 
and its importance is emphasized by its 
unanimous adoption. 


WHY CHILDREN LEAVE SCHOOL 


Confessing that its members entered 
on their duties “without fixed notions as 
to the form which industrial education 
should take throughout this country,” 
the committee details the investigations 
it has made so far and declares that the 
facts made “a profound impression upon 
its members.”” Admission is made frank- 
ly and fully of the need of greater effi- 
ciency in American industry. The lack 
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of efficient training is laid to defective 
schooling and apprenticeship, however, 
rather than to the working people who, 
because of their poverty, are forced to 
begin the battle of life at too early an 
age to attain proper training. The early 
withdrawal of so many children from 
school is attributed, however, more to the 
lack of interest on the part of pupils, and 
the dissatisfaction of their parents due 
to the unpractical training of the school- 
ing in the higher grades: ‘The pupils 
become tired of the work they have in 
hand, and see nothing more inviting in 
the grades ahead. They are conscious of 
powers, passions and tastes which the 
school does not recognize. They long to 
grasp things with their own hands, and 
test the strength of materials, and the 
magnitude of forces.” Too many of 
them are admitted to have been influ- 
enced by “the silly notion” that the office 
or store is “much more genteel and 
fitting” than the crafts and the shop. 
This can be eradicated, it is claimed, if 
industrial training becomes a part of 
our school system and by the healthy in- 
fluence which the unions themselves can 
exert. 


FOR A NEW APPRENTICESHIP 


The breakdown of the old apprentice- 
ship system and the very defective forms 
in which it survives are said to be as 


- unjust to the apprentice as ineffective in 


promoting an all-round efficiency. The 
inquiry as to- what is actually being done, 
proved that both among employers and 
employes there is a gradual return to the 
apprenticéship system, which promises 
the correction of faults and improvement 
in form and results. 

Among the faults condemned is the 
so-called “co-operative industrial educa- 
tion plan,” which virtually puts the train- 
ing given in public schools under private 
control. While it is admitted that the 
purpose of this plan is to give a thorough 


‘trade training, yet it is charged that the 


manufacturers furnish the pupils who 
are indentured to them and are not 
obliged to take or keep any boy; that the 
people have no hand in the plan and 
that trade union principles are not tol- 
erated among teachers or pupils. 
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The position of organized labor is 
squarely taken. It protests against “the 
injustices of narrow and_ prescribed 
training in selected trades, both by pri- 
vate and public instruction, and the flood- 
ing of the labor market with half-trained 
mechanics for the purposes of exploita- 
tion.” It asserts that the “future wel- 
fare of America largely depends on the 
industrial training of our workers and in 
protecting them.” It insists that “if the 
American workman is to maintain the 
high standard of efficiency, the boys and 
the girls of the country must have an 
opportunity to acquire educated hands 
and brains, such as may enable them to 
earn a living in a self-selected vocation.” 
It asserts that no better investment could 
be made by legislation than in extend- 
ing the land grant policy inaugurated by 
Congress in 1862 to the promotion of in- 
dustrial training in public schools. 


GOVERNMENT INQUIRY URGED 


The formal recommendations of the 
committee are in brief that the pro- 
gressive development of supplemental 
trade education such as has been under- 
taken successfully by the international 
typographical union shall be extended; 
and that schools shall be established in 
connection with the public school sys- 
tem (separately but not necessarily in 
different buildings) at which pupils be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
may be taught the principles of the 
trades. Among the courses of instruc- 
tion recommended for such schools are 
“English, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, elementary mechanics and drawing, 
shop instruction for. particular trades; 
and for each trade represented, physical 
and biological science applicable to the 
trade, the history of the trade, and a 
sound system of economics, including 
and emphasizing the philosophy of col- 
lective bargaining.’ It was also recom- 
mended that trade education being a 
public necessity should be conducted at 
public expense, and that the United 
States Department of Commerce and La- 
bor be asked to’ investigate the entire 
subject of industrial education in this 
country and abroad, and that the Federa- 
tion or Labor committee be continued 
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and be requested to co-operate with the 
government in obtaining. the desired 
information. 

Following the report the committee 
gave a valuable summary of what is be- 


ing done and what has been done 
in regard to industrial education. 
It showed in brief what foreign 


countries are doing; the various sys- 
tems in different parts of the United 
States; what has been done by philan- 
thropic agencies both for boys and girls ; 
the apprenticeship system of the New 
York Central Railroad and the General 
Electric Company ; the instruction in the 
New York Trade School and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association training” 
classes; federal government schools for 
Negroes and Indians; state laws on in- 
dustrial education; statements of the at- 
titude of employers such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Foundrymen’s Association and 
the Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
and the attitude of organized labor at 
home and abroad, as shown by state- 
ments from many unions. 

This concise statement of facts fur- 
nishes a foundation for a more detailed 
report which should be undertaken by 
the government. 


RAILWAY WORKERS’ DEMANDS 


Industrial storm signals are nowhere 
more keenly watched by the general 
public than in the field of transporta- 
tion. Many people’s memories have at 
one time or another been thoroughly 
impressed by a vivid realization of the 
extent to which every day convenience 
depends on uninterrupted transportation, 
though most of the recent instances have 
involved street railways. 

The unions of workers on the great 
steam railroad systems have long been 
regarded as among the more conserva- 
tive labor organizations of the country. 
Perhaps for this very reason, strikes and 
strike rumors involving these unions are 
taken all the more seriously by the public 
On the other hand this conservatism 
gives equal hope that every effort will 
be made for peaceable adjustment. 

The strike of 2,300 switchmen on rail- 
way lines reaching from St. Paul to the 
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Pacific coast arouses the attention of the 
country to some extent because of its 
own importance, but to a far larger 
extent because it is seen in connection 
with many evidences of unrest among 
railway workers in other parts of the 
country and involving several classes of 
employes other than switchmen. Here 
are some of these evidences: 


Switchmen.—Conferences are now (Dec. 
22) being held in Chicago between railway 
managers and switchmen’s union officials, 
involving 10,000 more switchmen in practi- 
cally the same demands as those which 
caused the strike in the Northwest. 

Trainmen and conductors.—On railroads 
east of Chicago and north of the line of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 150,000 trainmen and 
conductors have decided to demand higher 
wages. The decision was expressed in a 
referendum vote of the 75,000 in organiza- 
tions, counted in Chicago on December 17. 
An overwhelming majority are reported in 
favor of presenting the demands which are 
being formulated by a committee. They 
will be presented to the railway managers 
on January 3. The managers have until 
January 20 to consider them, and then con- 
ferences are in order between union and 
railway officials. The main demands of the 
men are that their wages be raised to the 
level secured two and three years ago by 
employes in similar work on railroads west 
of Chicago, and that uniform conditions ob- 
tain on all railroads in the same territory. 
Before a strike could ensue after a possi- 
ble failure to agree in conferences, another 
referendum vote would have to be taken. 
: Firemen.—On December 27 the western 

federated board of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen met in 
Chicago to consider demands for increased 
wages made upon all, the railroads running 
northwest, west, and southwest of Chicago. 

This situation involves about 25,000 men. 
- Already the firemen: on the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroad have submitted de- 
mands covering some special cases which 
cannot be handled in the general confer- 
ence. These demands have been flatly re- 
fused by the officials of the company. 

Telegraphers.—Demands for a ten per 
cent wage advance by the telegraphers on 
the Illinois Central system have for some 
time been in negotiation between the men 
and the company. Labor Commissioner 
Neill and Interstate Commerce Commission- 
er Knapp have intervened with the result 
that the whole matter is left in the hands 
of arbitrators—one from the union, one 
from the company, and a third, not yet se- 
lected, by these two, at the time of writing. 
Telegraphers on the Big Four also are re- 
ported to be formulating demands. 

General Conference of the railway depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor. 
—This conference included officials of ten 
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or more organizations whose combined — 
membership totals more than 500,000 men. 
It was held in St. Paul, December 18-21, at 
the call of President Gompers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Its announced 
purpose was to consider the condition of the 
switchmen’s strike and attempt a settle- 
ment. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the general situation concerning rail- 
way employes came in for some discussion. 


That these evidences, and others which 
might be cited, indicate a prevalent un- 
rest among railway workers, admits of 
no doubt. Two fundamental factors 
causing this general movement may 
easily be seen. Higher wages are nec- 
essary to meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing; and after refraining from press- 
ing their demands during the year of 
the panic and the presidential election, 
the men now urge that they should share 
in the greatly increased railway profits 
accruing from the extraordinary growth 
of business since the panic. It is pointed 
out by a union leader, moreover, that 
each railway employe is handling three 
times more tonnage in a given time than 
he did fifteen years ago, while the com- 
parative number of train and yard men 
has been reduced about one man in each 
crew. Wage payments have not in- 
creased in any such proportion. 

From the foregoing statement of con- 
troversies between the railroads and 
their employes, it will be noticed that in 
some cases the demands have yet to be 
formulated specifically and that the crisis 
in negotiations have not yet been reached. 
Adequate discussion of them, therefore, 
is not possible at this time. The switch- 
men’s struggle has been farthest ad- 
vanced. 

The 2,300 switchmen on strike in the 
Northwest asked for an increase in wages 
of six cents an hour above the old rate 
of thirty-five cents for day foremen and 
thirty-two cents for day helpers; for 
double pay for overtime, Sunday and 
holiday work, at present paid for at the 
regular rate; for regularity of meal 
hours so that no crew shall work more 
than six hours without opportunity for a 
meal; for a higher age limit and for the 
abolition of the physical examination. 
With respect to the latter, the men agree 
that examinations for vision, color per- 
ception, and hearing are necessary, but 
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they object to the general physical exami- 
nation, declaring that the companies take 
advantage of it for unfair discrimina- 
tion. 

The demands of the other switchmen, 
now being considered in the Chicago con- 
ference, are practically the same, except 
that instead of double pay for overtime, 
Sunday and holiday work, one and one- 
half the regular rate is asked. The con- 
tention for increased pay for such work 
is made in both cases not only—the men 
say not primarily—to secure larger re- 
muneration for service which keeps them 
away from their families at the times 
most men regularly have at home, but 
to discourage to as great an extent as 
possible the amount of overtime, Sunday 
and holiday work. 

The switchmen point out that the pur- 
pose of this demand and the demand for 
increased regular wages is really to en- 
able them to earn their living by work- 
ing a lesser number of hours. At the 
present thirty-five cent rate, ten hours 
on twenty-six days of the month bring 
a pay check of ninety-one dollars. Many 
of the men make much higher wages but 
only through a great deal of overtime 
work: which is forced upon them. What 
they say they want is a higher compensa- 
' tion for the ten hours, with less over- 
time work, even though their ten-hour 
compensation does not total as much as 
what they might earn in the present long 
hours. 

The present limit of working hours 
is fixed by federal law at sixteen, after 
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which there must be a rest period of 
eight hours. Attention is called to the 
fact that the telegraphers have a limit 
of eight hours fixed by federal law, on 
the ground that the safety of the trav- 
elling public is imperilled by the greater 
chance of error in telegraphing train 
despatches when the operator has been at 
work long hours. The switchmen de- 
clare that their work also involves very 
vitally the safety of the public, and say 
that the limit of their hours of consecu- 
tive work should be reduced at least to 
twelve. Pending legislation to that ef- 
fect they urge the discouragement of 
overtime work by increasing the rate of 
pay for it. 

In answer to the demands of the 
switchmen the companies contend that 
their ability to pay higher wages is lim- 
ited by the public regulation of freight 
and passenger rates. They say that they 
are only beginning to recover from the 
panic, during which they point out wages 
were not reduced. The public requires 
them to run trains on Sundays and holi- 
days and there is no increase of rates for 
such service. Upon the former points 
further information would be desirable 
as to profits and volume of business. On 
the latter point it may be said that’ the 
principle of a higher rate of pay for 
overtime, Sunday and holiday work has 
long obtained in many lines of industry. 
Applied to railroads there seems to be no 
reason why its increased cost should not 
be charged against the whole service ren- 
dered in return for the total income. 
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ROVING CHILDREN 


NOM Ors ness lAGE OR THE CIRCUS; BUT OF: THE CAN- 
NING DISTRICTS, THE CONSTRUCTION CAMPS, THE 
STONE QUARRIES AND OTHER TRANSIENT OR 
SEASONAL COMMUNITIES. IS OUR CIVILIZA- 

TION MAKING THE MOST OF THEM ? 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
LEWIS W. HINE 


[ 


CONSTRUCTION CAMP CHILDREN. 


ROVING CHILDREN 


These are not the children who tour the country on the stage or with the circus. Such 
children have the protection of cruelty societies and child labor laws to guard them from the 
perils of the road. 

These are the children who can be seen scattered throughout the state, wherever there 
are construction camps, stone quarries and canneries to 
offer work to their par- 
ents. A yearly exodus 
from the cities begins 
early in June when 
whole families move 
from their winter homes 
and settle down for the 
summer’s work. 


Often the quarters 
provided by the employer 
or padrone lack the first 
requisites of proper 
housing. Sanitation is 

| neglected and men, wo- 
men and children are 
herded together like an- 
imals, a whole family, 
including adults and 
children, may be given 


one small room. Shameless overcrowding, filth 
and squalor are the result. 

At the canneries every adult man or woman 
is pressed into the service of the employer and 
the children wander about in hordes neglected 
by their parents and uncared for by health or 
school officers. These groups of children were 
photographed late in October when the boys and 
girls of nearby villages were regularly attending 
the local schools. No responsibility for these 
little strangers is assumed by the local school 
board who often resent the idea of admitting 
children of Italians and Poles to the schools of 
the ‘‘white people’’ as the townsfolk are called. 

Though born in America, these children are A POLISH BABY. 
as foreign as their alien parents. No class of 
children needs the assimilating influence of the public schools as they do, and no other 
children are so compelled to truancy. For months they rove around the country deprived of 
all schooling. Many return to the cities as late as Christmas, having fallen far behind their 
regular classes. The city teachers declare them still backward when they are again carricd 
off, early in June, to the camps and canneries where their parents seek work. They lose all 
the benefit of consecutive school life. When hundreds or thousands of these little barbariars 
go to school for five or six months instead the required ten months, our compulsory educa- 
tion law becomes a mockery. 

Losing all the benefit of consecutlve school life, the second generation shows little promise of 
developing into citizens the equal of their immigrant fathers and mothers. 


CANNERY CHILDREN. 
hese are not child laborers; they are school children, but there is no school for them. The 


} ibili y y i ir ‘e in the cities such 
hool: board feels no responsibility as they are transients. Theil homes are in 
ae Battale but many of them are away from them seven months in the year. 


A CANNERY SETTLEMENT. 


Shacks erected by the owner of the factory. Four families to a shack, one room per family. 
Thresholds of four families open on each of the narrow alley ways. The window of one alley room 
was draped with the Stars and Stripes. The children crossed the railway tracks some distance to 
get water. 


FAMILY GROUP IN ONE OF THE SHACKS. 


One room to the family. The canneries were busy making sour krout and canning apples the 
week of the visit. The adults work in the canneries throughout the day; many of the children are 
left at home alone during the factory hours, 


A COMPANY HOUSE OF ANOTHER 'TYPE. 


This is owned by a quarry company aud rented to employes. General dilapidation with no sani- 
tary provisions. 


IDLE CHILDREN. 


What preparation are they getting for citizenship? A group of children in a cannery settle- 
ment ten miles from one of the first cities in New York state. There are no playgrounds for these 
children, no supervision, no schools, no sanitary decencies. The factory owns the tar-paper shacks 
in which they live. 


IN OCTOBER. 


Wading in filthy waste around the door of a cannery shack. Should he be in school? Whose 
business is it to get him there? 


A CANNERY TENEMENT. 


House provided by the proprietor of a cannery for his transient employes. No vent is 
charged, but there are no sanitary conveniences and no social supervision. The house is di- 
vided into single rooms used for sleeping, eating and cooking by groups of men and women. 


BASEMENT OF BUILDING SHOWN ABOVE. 


\ Twenty-four people were reported sleeping in this room. j 
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CHINESE: GUILDS 


J. W. BASHFORD 


BISHOP METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PEKING? 


Chinese industry is organized into 
guilds, as the silk guild, the bankers’ 
guild, the piece-goods guild, and many 
others. Men engaged in physical labor 
have organizations corresponding to the 
guilds of the men in business. Even the 
beggars and the thieves are organized 
into guilds. In the United States school 
houses, churches and court houses are 
the most conspicuous buildings. In 
China the pagodas are seen at the great- 
est distance because they are usually built 


upon hills; but they are erected to pla-_ 


cate the spirits and never are used as 
places of meeting. The guild houses are 
the most conspicuous buildings in use, 
thus showing that commerce and indus- 
tries in China occupy the position of chief 
importance. The guild house has rooms 
for meetings, for eating, drinking tea, 
etc., and for lodging officials and scholars 
on their journey through the empire. 
Guilds have been in existence in China 
for at least 1,300 years. Their organiza- 
tion varies somewhat but is usually as 
follows: Each guild has a president and 
an executive committee elected each year 
and eligible for re-election, and a secre- 
tary who is usually a permanent officer. 
This secretary is a scholar, i. e., he has 
completed one or more of the Chinese 
courses of study, and often he ‘is a man- 
darin in rank. Such a man is chosen as 
secretary because the guild always main- 
tains semi-official relations with the gov- 
ernment, and a scholar has far more ac- 
cess to Chinese officials than an ordinary 


1Those interested in the history and practice 
of co-operation both in industrial and _ social re- 
lations will gratefully appreciate Bishon Bash- 
ford’s contribution to the interesting literature 
relating to guilds. His long residence in China, 
and his extensive travels in India have afforded 
opportunity for close insight into, the life of the 
people of these lands, which this study of Chinese 
guilds shows he has put to the best use. He 
sends us the welcome information that since he 
prepared his article he has learned that H, B. 
Morse, commissioner of customs for Shanghai, is 
at work upon a volume on guilds which will be 
published in the near future. Mr. Morse was 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 1874, and 
came to China the year of his graduation. Thus 
he has had thirty-five years’ experience in_ the 
empire. His volume on Currency in China, and his 
reports on the trade of China attest his accuracy 
and scholarship, and give promise of an interest- 
ing and permanently valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the world-wide guild movement, which 
underlies and is of snggestive value to all our 
modern co-operative efforts. 
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business man would have. Generally 
the secretary is also the lawyer of the 
guild so far as the Chinese have lawyers. 

Theoretically all matters of interest to 
the members are brought before the 
guild for discussion, following which 
they are either adopted or rejected. In 
practice, however, a member usually 
brings the subject upon which he wishes 
action before a few of the leaders in pri- 
vate conversation, during which his pro- 
posal is discussed and modified; later it is 
brought before the guild as a whole if 
the leaders think it has a fair prospect 
of adoption. Otherwise it usually dies in 
this preliminary committee stage. The 
president and secretary and, if need be, 
other strong members represent the guild 
in conferences with other guilds upon 
matters of mutual interest, or join with 
representatives of other guilds in con- 
ferences with the officials. 

The Chinese discover the strong mem- 
bers in a guild in much the same way in 
which laboring men discover the strong 
men in their unions. The man who is 
successful in his business, is popular in 
the guild, and has gained influence over 
the other members, is soon recognized 
as an incipient leader. He is often as- 
signed to do some work for the guild, 
and if he does this well he secures pro- 
motion. The most common test of a 
man’s ability is to ask him to serve as an 
arbitrator in difficulties between two 
members of his own guild. If he proves 
efficient in settling the dispute in such 
a way as to secure substantial justice and 
at the same time preserve the self-respect, 
or, as the Chinese say, the “face” of both 
parties, he enhances his own reputation 


-and is sure to be called upon for more 


difficult tasks. . Presently he is requested 
to help settle a dispute between his guild 
and some other guild, and thus by suc- 
cess in his own business, and in solving 
the problems of the other members of 
the guild, or of the members of different 
guilds, he may gradually advance from 
the lowest to the highest position in his 
guild. 
481 


482 


Theoretically the Chinese government 
is a pure despotism. As a matter of 
fact, the Chinese are exceedingly demo- 
cratic. This is due to the strong influ- 
ence of the guilds. We have already seen 
how men will advance in their individual 
guilds in proportion to their ability and 
success. In the same manner a guild 
itself advances in the estimation of other 
guilds in proportion to its ability and 
success. Almost all industrial and com- 
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tween different guilds. Hence by 
far the larger part of the business 
transacted in municipal, county, state 
and federal courts in our country 
is transacted by the guilds in 
China. One thus sees how strong the 


influence of the guilds in China is. So 


firmly established is their authority in 
settling industrial and commercial dis- 
putes, that the government recognizes 
their rules in all official trials, giving 


BISHOP J. W. BASHFORD. 


mercial affairs are settled by the guilds 
rather than by the government. Law- 
suits before government officials, either 
between individuals or between corpora- 
tions called guilds, are indeed possible 
and sometimes take place in China, but 
‘they are not usual. All such matters are 
as a rule settled by the guild itself be- 
tween its own members, and’ by the 
guilds concerned in matters arising be- 


them the rank of statute laws. Thus the 
guilds not only administer the laws, but 
to a large extent they frame them. All 
the work, therefore, discharged by the 
lawmakers and the courts in the United 
States is to a considerable extent dis- 
charged by the guilds in China. This 
will enable people to understand how 
China has existed for thousands of years 
without a legislative body and without a 
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profession known as the legal profession. 
All local officials and, indeed, the higher 
officials of the Chinese government are 
very reluctant to enter into a contest 
against a guild. 

On a recent visit to the fine Ningpo 
guild hall in Shanghai we saw several 
hundred coffins, each containing the body 
of a dead man, kept in the hall until it 
becomes convenient for the friends of 
the deceased to ship the bodies to Ningpo 
for burial. It is an almost universal 
rule in China, based upon religious con- 
viction, to bury each man in the ances- 
tral cemetery. It is not pleasant to find 
a guild hall filled with-coffins, especially 
as they may not be perfectly sealed, and 
a large number in a single room may thus 
become offensive and breed disease. 

This Ningpo guild hall is located in the 
French concession. In 1898 the French 
officials ordered all coffins removed from 
the guild hall on the ground that so many 
unburied corpses threatened the health 
of the city. The guild resisted this de- 
mand and the contest thus begun between 
the French officials and the guild result- 
ed in a riot and in several deaths. It 
developed into a boycott which eventual- 
ly tied up all shipping in Shanghai. 
Finally the French officials were forced 
to yield and allow the Ningpo guild to 
keep the bodies of its members in the 
hall so long as it desired. 

The United States government was 
disposed to put the blame for the Ameri- 
can boycott in China in 1904 upon the 
Chinese government. As a matter of 
fact the boycott did not originate through 
government action or, government en- 
couragement, but among the guilds of 
Canton whence it spread to the guilds in 
Shanghai, Foochow, and other places. 
The government did its utmost to pre- 
vent the boycott this side of entering into 
a direct conflict with the leading guilds 
of China. It was afr id to enter upon 
that contest. Indeed the government 
could no more overrule the action of 
these united guilds than the government 
of the United States can overrule a state 
and compel it to treat the Chinese ac- 
cording to the president’s conception of 
justice. Probably in dealing with for- 
eigners, final authority ought to rest in 
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the national government and not in the 
state governments in America, and in the 
national government and not in the guilds 
in China. A business man in China 
would much prefer to have the guilds in 
his favor with the government against 
him, than to have the government in his 
favor with the guilds against him. 

The guilds of China impress us as far 
wiser and saner in the management of 
their affairs than did the guilds of India 
during our trip of some 6,000 miles 
through the Indian empire. The people 
of India seem to be in some measure the 
Frenchmen of the Orient, as compared 
with the Chinese who seem to be in some 
measure the Anglo-Saxons of the Orient. 
The Indians are more purely intellectual ; 
at least they are more logical; they are 
dominated more by philosophical concep- 
tions than are the Chinese. The Chinese 
are more practical, and they are guided 
more fully by experience. The Indians 
carry‘all matters to their logical conclu- 
sion. The Chinese, through long experi- 
ence, instinctively follow the doctrine of 
the mean. Indeed, this doctrine of the 
mean is a definite Chinese doctrine rec- 
ognized for over 2,000 years. The guild 
rules of China, like the unwritten consti- 
tution of England, furnish constant illus- 
trations of “give and take” in politics 
and business. They are a series of com- 
promises rather than a logical system of 


‘government. 


As a result of the varying tempera- 
ments of the two peoples, Indian guilds, 
generation after generation, admitted 
only the sons of members into their 
industries. Thus, while guilds were not 
the only source of caste in India, they 
developed into the numerous castes which 
now prevent all common union and are 
a great injury to the Indian empire. 

A graduate of one of the leading 
American universities, who has spent 
twenty-five years in India, writes that the 
people of the united provinces of Agra 
and Oudh number 40,000,000; that these 
40,000,000 are divided into nine castes; 
that these nine castes are divided into 
fifty-one sub-castes; and not only these 
castes, but these sub-castes, are separated 
by barriers which almost absolutely pro- 
hibit all political co-operation, all social 
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intercourse, etc. It was for this reason 
that 100,000,000. people in India were 
conquered by a mere handful of Eng- 
lishmen fighting thousands of miles away 
from home, and have been ruled by a 
mere handful of Englishmen for 150 
years. Caste in India is due in part to 
blood and in part to religion, but neither 
of these influences would have been so 
potent or so permanent had it not been 
confirmed and maintained through guilds. 
In a word, castes in India are divisions 
arising from blood and religious differ- 
ences, but hardened through industries 
into permanent divisions of society. In 
China the guilds have avoided harden- 
ing into castes by the well-known doc- 
trine of the mean. The Chinese seldom 
carry any enterprise or any view to its 
logical extreme. 

Another influence which prevented the 
Chinese guilds from hardening into castes 
is the broader conception which prevails 
in China in regard to intermarriage. 
Chinese law forbids a man to marry a 
wife with the same family name as his 
own. This compels the members of a 
clan to find their wives among the mem- 
bers of a neighboring clan, and leads to 
constant intermarriage between members 
of different guilds. Such a rule is of 
vital importance in preventing a guild 
hardening into a caste. 

From such study as we have been able 
to give the guilds, our convictions are 
crystallizing somewhat as follows: 

Our organization of capital into trusts, 
and labor into unions, both are reversions 
from our nineteenth century conception 
of individual freedom, toward the medie- 
val conception which prevailed in Europe 
and still prevails in China in favor of the 
management of all industries through 
guilds, 

This reversion is due to the fact that 
the individualism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a partial, abnormal, one-sided 
‘development of society. The individual 
was not known in ancient society. Neith- 
-er Greece nor Rome recognized him. He 
was born with Christ. But the Christian 
-doctrine of the worth of each individual 
soul before God has been carried to such 
-an extreme conception of individual 
‘fights, as led in the last century to the 
wmaintenance of the right of, individual 
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selfishness to exploit the community for 
its own advantage. This is a develop- 
ment of individualism at the expense of 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth. Our 
prevailing conceptions of politics and 
business in America must break up and 
crystallize once more; and the next crys- 
tallization will be around the conception 
of applied Christianity with the Golden 
Rule as its basis. 

Labor unions have the right to enter 
politics and secure legislation which will 
prevent capitalists from inflicting injus- 
tice upon the community. As Mr. Glad- 
stone said, “The object of all legislation 
is to make it as easy 1s possible to do 
right, and as difficult as possible to do 
wrong.” 

But for labor unions to compel by law 
or by constraint either their own members 
or the members of other organizations, 
like the capitalists, to go beyond justice 
and to perform deeds of service and 
mercy, is an act of tyranny. At its best, 
it is an attempt to establish applied Chris- 
tianity by law just as our forefathers 
attempted to establish theoretical Chris- 


_tianity by law. At its worst, it is an at- 


tempt to establish class interests by law. 

The attempt to limit membership in a 
union to the sons of members of that 
union will tend to develop that labor 
union -Into a caste. 

Every labor union in which the mem- 
bers strive to help each other is an illus- 
tration of applicd Christianity. It rests. 
upon the Golden Rule and certainly 
would have the sanction of the Master. 
But so far as any single union looks out 
for its own interests to the detriment of 
the equal rights of other human beings, 
it would receive the condemnation of the 
Master. 

Labor leaders will profit much by a 
broad, historical study of the guilds of 
China and the castes of India, as well as 
of the guilds of medieval Europe. Such 
a study will preserve labor unions from 
developing into permanent, selfish organi- 
zations, and then hardening into castes 
which will prove a curse to future la- 
borers and a menace to the nation. It 
will enable them to follow the path of 
the golden mean and help bring in the 
age when the Golden Rule shall supplant 
the Rule of Gold. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


A GOOD USE FOR $20,000 A YEAR 


Social reform through national legislation and administration is a most 
alluring field for speculation as to the future, but, as a sage adviser once remarked, 
there are positive advantages in living in the present rather than in the future. . 
Save for a few subjects on which our fathers began to act nationally before 
they discovered that they had forbidden themselves and their posterity to do so, 
the present lies with the state legislatures and the local communities rather than 
with the national legislature. If we would live therefore in the present and in the 
real world, rather than in the future and in the realm of speculation, we must 
add to any program of federal legislation other measures which must be enacted 
it at all by Texans, Virginians, Kansans, Rhode Islanders, and Californians as 
such, rather than by Americans in one large campaign, under a national leader- 
ship, with the great momentum of a national political movement. We may 
rejoice or chafe at the necessity of recognizing the local sovereignties. We may 
look upon them as obstacles or. as instruments, as obsolescent survivals or as. the 
bulwarks of liberty and true progress. In either case we must recognize that 
for our day and time for most purposes of social legislation they are the state. 

A natural course would appear to be to assume that after all we may work 
as American citizens in the states also, that even in matters of local legislation 
there is place for national campaigns and for national leadership, and for some 
at least of the momentum of a great national movement. Results, it may be said, 
are less complete, but their first fruits may be enjoyed more promptly. Reverses 
may be checked and mistakes corrected more easily. Experiments may be tried 
locally with less disastrous consequences if they prove to be failures. All these 
things may happen, and these advantages of independent local legislatures, which 
have often enough been enumerated in the text books, may indeed be realized. 
Only, in practice, remembering that it is of the present time and of the real states 
that we speak, it is not to any very appreciable extent working out that way. 

We have, it is true, our anti-saloon movement, our anti-child labor move-- 
ment, our anti-tuberculosis movement, and our agitation for equal suffrage. 
There are beginnings of movements for playgrounds, for industrial education, 
for improved housing, for the prevention of congestion of population, for labor 
legislation of various kinds, for the prevention of infant mortality, for the pro- 
bation system, and for the reform of criminal procedure. We have still other 
ambitious and modest reform projects depending like these that have been named 
wholly or in part on the enactment or repeal of state laws and usually in large 
part on the manner in which existing statutes are enforced. How few of these 
have, however, what may be. called really national leadership, or adequate re- 
sources for any really national campaign! How few of them are so organized 
that the alleged advantages of our forty-odd state legislatures are actually 
485 
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secured! The explanation is obvious. Such an organization is too expensive 
and workers are not at hand to create and maintain it. THe Survey itself is 
to some extent a substitute, necessarily an imperfect one, for a score of such 
organized national movements, or at least an economical means of supplying 
that element in all these movements for social betterment which reporters and 
interpreters of current events and of current social thought can supply. But 
THE Survey could be more useful to these movements if the sources of avail- 
able information were widened and deepened, if there were more and better 
trained students of social legislation, alert to support what is beneficent and 
practical, keen to criticize and oppose what is impractical and injurious. 

Specifically we would endorse in this connection an excellent suggestion 
made by Samuel McCune Lindsay, the professor of social legislation at 
Columbia, that there be established in some central and convenient place a 
library or bureau in which there should be systematically collected, indexed, and 
analyzed, all the statutes enacted in all of the states, and also all of the bills intro- 
duced in either branch of the various legislatures on whatever subjects, with a 
record of the stage which they reach in their progress towards enactment. Here 
would be indeed a rich mine for the study of public opinion. A vast number of 
unimportant bills are of course introduced and often they make no progress beyond 
their introduction.and reference to a committee. It does not follow, however, that a 
statistical study of even these short-lived projects might not be interesting, and un- 
fortunately many very important measures well worth studying lie in the same 
graveyard. It might be thought preferable to collect and study only bills on a par- 
ticular subject or group of subjects, such as are supposed to fall directly within 
the field of social economy, but there is no simple or mechanical method by 
which such measures can be distinguished and, moreover, the expense of such a 
service for a narrow group of subjects or a single subject would be prohibitive. 
Every propagandist committee or association is obliged to undertake on its own 
account to follow legislation within its field, but the trouble and expense are so 
great that no one of them comes within measurable distance of success. One 
great bureau of comparative legislation could provide the information for all 
who require it, at relatively moderate expense, and could yield besides rich 
by-products of several kinds, merely because all of the information would be 
in one place and collected under conditions favorable for its utilization in various 
ways. Another advantage of the plan is that it would permit a uniform system 
of classification of legislation, secured and proposed, by which any student of a 
particular subject could trace chronologically legislation regarding it in the sev- 
eral states. Thus it would be possible to learn through what territory people 
are interested in a particular measure, how strongly they feel about it, by what 
means they are seeking to promote it, for how long a time their interest continues, 
and with what result. . 

The library of a university or of the School of Philanthropy would be a 
natural and congenial home for such an undertaking or it could be established 
independently, and the philanthropist who will provide the twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year which it will require will be rendering an incomparable service to his 


fellows and to posterity. 
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THE SURVEY 
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It has become evident enough, as a re- 
sult of numerous investigations, that 
legislation providing for adequate bakery 
inspection in big cities is imperative. 
Chicago found that forty-five per cent of 
its thousand bakeries were underground. 
Cincinnati is working for an effective 
inspection law, with the help of the 
journeymen and master bakers, and now 
Providence, R. I. is falling in line after 
a thorough study made last spring. Mr. 
Aronovici, who conducted the Provi- 
dence investigation found that only one- 
fifth of the shops could be classed as 
clean. 

Two reports issued by the New York 
State Commision in Lunacy show the 
necessity for the extension, beyond in- 
stitutions, of state care for the insane. 
At present local poor authorities have 
charge of the treatment and commitment 
of insane persons outside of institutions, 
and the commission reports enumerate 
instances of inhuman treatment of pa- 
tients. Of those received at the state in- 
sane hospitals from the Kings County 
Hospital, seventeen or eighteen per cent, 
or about 500 persons, were found in jails 
and lockups where they had been kept 
from a day or more, to several weeks. 
The report of the lunacy commission 
recommends an extension of state power 
to include supervision with reference to 
facilities and methods for temporary 
_care. Another measure suggested would 
transfer from the poor authorities to the 
health officers the duties relating to care 
and commitment of insane, except in 
the metropolitan district where there is 
efficient medical management. Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Russell, medical inspector for 
the New York State Commission in Lun- 
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acy, advocates strongly the extension of 


state: care. 


Warren Dunham Foster does not put 
forward the commission plan of govern- 
ment as a cure-all for municipal ills, but 
he does think that the Colorado Springs 
plan is ahead of systems worked out in 
Texas and Iowa. The new charter in 
Colorado Springs “eliminates several of 
the objectionable features of the Des 
Moines plan and modifies the un-Amer- 
ican autocracy of the Galveston plan.” 
All legislative, executive and judicial 
functions are placed in the hands of five 
men elected at large for four years. To 
the Iowa provisions for the initiative the 
recall and the referendum, strong cor- 
relative power is given to the. mayor, 
who appoints all municipal employes. ex- 
cept the city clerk and unskilled. work- 
men, removes employes, vetoes | ordi- 
nances making appropriations, supervises 
all departments and is required to have 
all accounts examined at least once a 
year. 

Last week’s “immigration number” of 
THE Survey showed in a convincing way 
that when it comes to material things— 
bridges and canals and tunnels and the 
like, we have succeeded; but that we 
have often failed, while building them, to 
recognize the human side of ‘the work. 
A few days ago a construction engineer 
told us after reading last week’s issue, 
that conditions in immigrant camps have 
gone ahead wonderfully in the past ten. 
years and: that there is bound to be a 
steady improvement from the work- 
men’s viewpoint. Looking ahead a year, 
Paul U. Kellogg says that 1910, and the 
next ten years, will see a still further ap- 
plication of scientific achievement to the 
development of the race. “We want 
more health, more leisure, more secur- 
ity, more of, the things of the world for 
the average man—the sort of man who 
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will use the postal savings banks when 
we get them.” 
Massachusetts has gone to England 


for samples. of progressive housing re-. 


form and will shortly establish two com- 
mitteés, one to foster co- operation be- 
tween tocal health authorities and the 
general Boston public and the other to 
develop a housing policy for the entire 
‘state. The legal aspects of the shirt 
waist makers’ strike in New York was 
discussed at a Sunday night meeting. The 
action of numerous magistrates toward 
girls arrested for peaceful picketing 
“was condemned and Martin W. Little- 
ton, outlining the labor law of New 
York, stated that the police court mag- 
istrates have laid themselves open to 
damage suits in making general blanket 
charges of disorderly conduct against 
the pickets, fining or sending them to 
the workhouse. 

The New. York City Consumers 
League is trying a new plan this year 
for its annual meeting. Instead of 
being held in the afternoon in an up- 
town theater it will be held at Cooper 
Union the evening of January 27, in 
the hope that workingmen and others 
who cannot go to a day meeting will at- 
tend. There will be addresses by Rev. 
Hugh Black, John Mitchell, Florence 
Kelley and Rose Schneiderman, with an 
original poem written and read by Theo- 
dosia Garrison. The president, Mrs. 
Nathan, will read her annual report. 

Wisconsin is the first of the states to 
organize a Conference on Criminal Law 
and Criminology in line with the recom- 
mendation of the national body for the 
same purpose. The first meeting went 
about a consideration of our criminal 
law in a businesslike way through eight 
committees. While their reports did not 
propose major surgery even for the most 
glaring defects of our criminal practice, 
they pointed the way for improvement 
and provided for a further study in de- 
tail. 

Three out of four of the people of 
Buffalo are of foreign birth or parentage, 
so most appropriately the assimilation 
of immigrants will be the special topic 
of the recently inaugurated Buffalo So- 
cial Survey. (Pittsburgh papers please 
copy. ) Washington has undertaken 
a study of the dietary needs of its school 
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children instead of plunging directly into 
school luncheons. The Washington phy- 
sicians have even gone so far as to point 
out in a,circular to poe that over- 
éating is harmful. | 
The Pennsylvania Child Tabor Asso- 
ciation has. a campaign of education 
ahead. John C. Delaney, chief factory 
inspector of the state interprets the 
“glass exception” clause in the new law 
to allow night work for boys between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age when- 
ever “the usual process of manufacture 
necessitates continual day and 
night employment.” “Vampire” sa- 
loons running employment exchanges on 
the side, and parcelling out jobs to those 
who spend the most money for drinks, 
have been attacked by the Chicago Wait- 
resses, Waiters and Cooks’ Union. 
The price of milk has recently gone up in 
Brooklyn and the Twenty-eighth Ward 
Board of Trade concludes a report on 
“justification, effect and remedy” with, 
the dictum that “such fundamental re- 
forms as government ownership and sci- 
entific taxation of land values” are nec- 
essary. 


THE EDITOR SAYS HE 
HAS NOT SOLD OUT 


We have received a letter from two 
valued correspondents in Massachusetts 
calling our attention to a communication 
in the New York Call criticising the edi- 
tor of THE Survey for attending “so un- 
worthy a function as the laying of the 
corner stone of the $17,000,000 Gimbel 
department store.” Fear is expressed by 
our correspondents lest this indicates an 
abandonment by the editor of the cause 
of the down-trodden, and lest this jour- 
nal will go the way of other periodicals 
to which reference is made as having 

“sold out to the plutocracy.” 

Whether the sympathies of the editor 
of THe Survey and his associates are 
with those who are struggling under ad- 
verse conditions must of course be 
judged by the tenor of all that we publish 
and by the character of the causes that 
we champion. So far as the particular 
occasion is concerned, however, to which 
reference is made in the letter to the Call, 
we cannot do better than repeat what 
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was said on the occasion’in question by 
the editor to Messrs. Gimbel Brothers 
and their guests, viz—that the reason 
why he was able to join with others in 
giving the newcomers a hearty welcome 
to New York lay in the unqualified 
pledge which they gave as to the manner 
in which they would treat their em- 
ployes; in the ungrudging 
which they gave that they were ready to 
adopt every rational means of improving 
their working conditions and making ade- 
quate their standards of compensation. 
Perhaps we cannot make this clearer 
than by reprinting the statement accom- 
panying the invitation to attend the lay- 
ing of the corner stone and repeated on 
the back of the menu card of the lunch- 
eon at which their guests were enter- 
tained: 


If the store we are establishing in New 
York shall do anything to better the con- 
ditions of. those who shall be yoked with us 
in daily toil it will be a happy furtherance 
of our ideals. 

Of course the store must make money—a 
poor friend couldn’t be the most helpful 
friend, but money is not the sole goal. 

If we can develop latent talent, if we can 
encourage known talent; if we can keep 
hard knocks from the faithful helpers who 
haven’t ten talents but just one; if through 
proper, kindly and sympathetic hands we 
can lift someone from the slough of despond, 
ease actual need—through making self-help 
possible; if we can make work hours the 
begetters of cheery faces; ‘f we can make 
rest hours re-creative; if we can be the safe 
ladder by which many or even a few young 
people may climb to Jarge success; if we can 
at all times impress our organization with 
the idea of cleanness in life and business— 
we shall be glad we decided to come to New 
_ York. 


We trust that this somewhat belated 
reference to a most interesting occa- 
sion may also in some measure atone for 
the omission of the fuller report of it 
which we had prepared and put in type 
but were unable to print because of ex- 
ceptional pressure on our space. 


GIRL STRIKERS PROTEST 
AGAINST MAGISTRATES 


A mass meeting of protest against 
the treatment of the striking shirt waist 
makers by the police and magistrates 
of New York was held at Carnegie 
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Hall on the evening of January 2. The 
majority of the speakers were lawyers 
and the meeting dealt with the question 
entirely from the legal point of view. 
Mrs. Frank Cothren, a Brooklyn law- 
yer, acted as chairman and introduced 
the first speaker, Miles Menander Daw- 
son, counsel for the strikers. The duty 
of the police and magistrates, according 
to Mr. Dawson is to protect not only 
the property of employers and the per- 
sonal ‘rights of the strike-breakers 
working for them, but also the rights 
of the strikers who are peaceably pick- 
eting, in accordance with the laws of 
the state. Though the legal right of 
picketing has. been acknowledged by 
Inspector Daley, it has not only not been 
recognized by either the police or the 
magistrates, but has been expressly de- 
nied by Magistrate Cornell. To one 
girl who demanded a warrant for the 
arrest of a thug who had attacked her 
he is quoted as saying, “You had no right 
to be picketing. . . . you only got what 
was coming to you. I will give you no 
warrant.” 

A large number of men and girls have 
been seriously injured, but with the 
magistrates administering the law in this 
way it has seemed useless for the union 
to try to press charges of assault against 
the police and “deputy sheriffs.” 

In cases where the denial of the right 
of picketing was insufficient to exculpate 
the thugs, that section of the criminal 
law has been used which provides that 
a warrant cannot be issued unless the 
crime was either witnessed by the police 
or some other very convincing proof of 
guilt was furnished. The vast majority 
of the pickets, on the other hand, have 
been arrested for crimes not only not 
committed in the presence of the police, 
but unsupported by any reliable evidence 
whatsoever. To punish these strikers, 
proved guilty of no crime, fines to the 
amount altogether of thousands of dol- 
lars, have been imposed, and of late 
Magistrate Cornell, finding this method 
“ineffectual,” has taken to sending the 
girls to the workhouse, there to be 
thrown with those whom he himself is 
quoted as calling unfit associates for 
young working girls. Nor is Magistrate 
Cornell alone in disregarding the rights 
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of the strikers. Instances were multi- 
plied in which Magistrates Barlow, 
Steinhardt and others treated girls in a 
similar manner. 

After an interesting address by Mor- 
ris Hillquit on the significance of the 
strike as a struggle between the allied 
employers, police and courts against 
the workers and a whole community 
aroused to demand decent living con- 
ditions in a hitherto sweated trade, Mar- 
tin W. Littleton, late borough president 
of Brooklyn, gave some account of the 
labor law of New York. Section 108 
of the law defines conspiracy as an at- 
tempt of two or more individuals in 
combination to injure property. Section 
170, however, expressly states that a 
peaceful combination to improve condi- 
tions of work shall not be considered as 
coming under this heading. Injury to 
property can be prevented by injunction 
and the violation of such an injunction 
is a misdemeanor and is punishable in a 
court of equity. The police court magis- 
trates of New York, realizing that no 
court of equity could find these strikers 
guilty of misdemeanor, have shifted the 
charge from a conspiracy to injure 
property to the general blanket charge 
of disorderly conduct. On this charge 
they have either fined the strikers or 
committed them to the workhouse. Im- 
prisonment in the workhouse for disor- 
derly conduct is -illegal and the magis- 
trates have thus laid themselves open to 
damage suits, he said. 

At the close of the meeting resolutions 
were passed unanimously condemning 
the action of the police and magistrates 
and recommending to the “constituted 
authorities” their removal from office 
on the ground that “they have perverted 
the office of magistrate into an. instru- 
ment of persecution and oppression.” 


MESSENGER BOYS 
CAN WORK AT NIGHT 


John C. Delaney, chief factory inspec- 
tor of Pennsylvania, has again furnished 
evidence in justification of the campaign 
waged against his re-appointment last 
spring by the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Association. Mr. Delaney was reap- 
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pointed for another four-year term in 
spite of the association’s protests. He 
has made public announcement of an 
intention to protect the children by a 
rigid enforcement of the new law—an 
announcement painfully at variance with 
the interpretation which he has placed 
upon a clause in the new law drafted by 
him and championed most vigorously 
when it was attacked by the Child Labor 
Association. That clause is the cruel 
“glass exception,’ a provision allowing 
all-night work for boys between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age, whenever “the 
usual process of manufacture or the 
nature of the business is of a 
kind that customarily necessitates a con- 
tinual day and night employment.” In 
response to a wave of indignation, ex- 
pressing itself in letters and telegrams of 
protest to the Legislature, this cruel 
clause was twice removed from the bill 
and only finally restored because it was 
found impossible to pass the bill as a 
whole unless this clause were allowed to 
remain. 

It now appears that the chief factory 
inspector had deeper plans than merely 
to befriend the glass manufacturers of 
the state. He announces. that this ex- 
ception is broad enough to cover fourteen 
year-old boys employed as messengers, so 
that they may now take part in the all- 
night service in the large cities, with all 
its demonstrated temptations and dah- 
gers. This interpretation of the law is 
probably justified by its wording and the 
friends of the children in Pennsylvania 
are thus obliged to wait a year and a half 
until another Legislature can be asked 
to help undo the evil work of this public 
officer. 

At the opening of the session in Janu- 
ary, IQII, every citizen of Pennsylvania 
must know exactly: what night work in 
the messenger service does to boys. This 
campaign .of education confronts the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Association. 


HOUSING REFORM 
ON ENGLISH LINES 


The Massachusetts Civic League is es- 
tablishing two committees on housing. 
The first will give its attention to con- 
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ditions in Boston, mainly with reference 
to the proper maintenance of houses al- 
ready in existence. It has recently been 
brought out that there is much conges- 
tion, dark rooms, overcrowding, bad 
plumbing and dirt, and the Board of 
Health regulations are in many respects 
a dead letter. The aim of the league’s 
committee will be to develop a system 
of co-operative supervision such as is 
approved and even invited by the local 
authorities in English and European 
cities. There the aim is to keep public 
opinion abreast of the work of a pro- 
gressive local authority so that its work 
will not meet with fatal opposition. In 
Boston the need is the same, but there 
is equal need for pushing a Board of 
Health not known for progressive work 
and charged with having a sensitive ear 
to. the words of politicians. 

A second committee is to develop a 
constructive housing policy for the state 
of Massachusetts and conduct a cam- 
paign to secure its adoption. It will aim 
to do for Massachusetts what the Na- 
tional Housing Reform Council has done 
for England. The English organization 
has conducted a most persistent cam- 
paign of education through leaflets, mag- 
azine articles, the newspapers and fre- 
quent conferences. It has conducted 
exhibitions, not of paper houses or of 


plans of what it would do at some fu- 


ture date, but with actual housing de- 
velopments. Under its inspiration the 
International Housing Congress of 1907 
saw such developments, in the main pre- 
pared for the occasion, in both Sheffield 
and Garden City, The congress also 
saw Bournville, Port Sunlight and a num- 
ber of the London experiments. 

This is their method of exhibition. 
Not plans but houses are shown, and 
each conference is accompanied by a 
carefully arranged itinerary for the pur- 
pose. And they do not stop with Eng- 
land. Last summer two extensive hous- 
ing tours were made into Germany. De- 
velopments in the cities visited were 
studied in detail, addresses by local ex- 
perts were heard and wide publicity was 
given to careful reports of what was seen 
and learned. 

The Massachusetts Civic League com- 
mittee can conduct no such exhibitions, 
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although there are a few places in the 
state that would lend themselves in a 
suggestive way to such an idea, but it 
can develop conferences, publish liter- 
ature and when the time seems ripe, in- 
troduce a law similar to the one which 
has just been passed by the English Par- 
liament, which provides a number of in- 
teresting possibilities. Each county is 
to have a medical officer of health to see 
that the different local authorities do 
their work effectively. If a bad condi- 
tion is found the officer can, in effect, 
order it remedied or the county council 
will attend to it and charge it to the 
local authority. Under the law each 
lease of a tenement contains an implied 
clause that the tenement is fit for human 
habitation and that it will be so kept dur- 
ing the life of the lease. Local authori- 
ties, under the supervision of the Local 
Government Board, receive abundant 
town planning powers by which they 
may make plans for any new district. 

It is in these directions that the Civic 
League committee will work. In the 
words of Edward T. Hartman, the sec- 
retary, “it sets no date for the accom- 
plishment of any portion of it. Accom- 
plishment, it ‘believes, depends upon 
what the people want and will do.” 


THE ‘‘VAMPIRE”’ 
EMPLOYMENT SALOONS 


' The Chicago Waitresses, Waiters and 
Cooks’ Unions have joined forces to 
wage war on what they call the “vam- 
pire” saloons, which sell jobs in these 
callings across the bar to those who 
spend most money for drinks. At a 
joint meeting of these unions to discuss 
this infamous system of securing em- 
ployes, a history of its rise and monopo- 
listic growth was given with all the de- 
tails of names and dates. It began in 
1889 when a new chef was imported 
from New York by the management of 
Chicago’s greatest hotel. He began hiring 
his help at a certain saloon just then 
starting in business, the success of whose 
trade was thereby assured. A competing 
saloon secured the agency for supplying 
all the chefs and waiters on one of the 
greatest transcontinental railways. This 
“vampire” saloon has become the ex- 
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clusive employment agency of most of 
the largest and many of the smaller ho- 
tels and restaurants, the private summer 
amusement parks, with a single excep- 
tion, and many of the country clubs. In 
these and many other places it is im- 
possible to get a job except through these 
avowedly demoralizing exploiters. 

The unions began their opposition by 
attacking the state employment agencies 
and labor commissioners for failing to 
prosecute saloons for keeping employ- 
ment agencies without licenses. De- 
manding the enforcement of the law and 
appealing to organized labor, to the press 
and to all the agencies of progress and 
justice to join them in their struggle 
against this iniquity, they subscribe 
themselves “as producers, distributers 
and consumers of wealth, citizens, heads 
of families, taxpayers, ministering to the 
wants of artisans, business men and the 
strangers within the gates.” They de- 
scribe their organization as “maintain- 
ing efficient employment bureaus, burial 
funds, and as of distinct economic and 
social value in increasing the efficiency 
of the members and advocating an Amer- 
ican standard of living under healthful 
and sanitary conditions.” 

If “mine hosts” who complain of the 
irregularity and habits of their “help” 
would cease being parties to their de- 
bauching exploitation, it would perhaps 
pay them financially, besides being an 
approach to consistency. The public, if 
it is sufficiently informed to discriminate, 
may be depended upon to cease patron- 
izing those in complicity with such an 
unjust and debasing monopoly. The sit- 
uation affords a point for inquiry, con- 
tact and co-operation, at which churches 
and temperance societies can join forces 
with labor unions without fear of criti- 
cism for exceeding their functions. 


THE BUFFALO 
SOCIAL SURVEY 


Buffalo is going to apply Socrates’s 
precept, “know thyself,” to its own situ- 
ation. A number of well known resi- 
dents have undertaken to put through a 
social survey of the city, which is in part 
an outgrowth of special interest aroused 
by a seminar organized last winter at 
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the Westminister Presbyterian Church 
for the discussion of local conditions and - 
needs. and in part 
suggested by the 
Pittsburgh Survey. 
But withal, it is one 
of several manifesta- 
tions of a general for- 
ward social move- 
‘ment in Buffalo as a 
result of the labors 
of the secretary of the 
Charity Organization 
Society, Frederic Al- 


my, assisted by a 
corps of efficient re- 
JOHN DANIELS. Chits. 


In the Buffalo survey chief emphasis 
will be placed upon the problem of the 
assimilation.and Americanization of for- 
eign immigrants; for of the city’s popu- 
lation of 400,000, nearly 300,000 are of 
foreign birth or parentage. Attention 
will be given first to the large colony of 
Poles, approximately 80,000, who for the 
most part live by themselves in the south- 
eastern section of the city, and constitute 
a distinctly foreign, even while thrifty 
and progressive, element of the popula- 
tion. It is planned to devote six months 
to the Polish quarter. Industrial, hous- 
ing and ‘sanitary conditions, influences 
which breed criminality, provisions for 
education, and the many agencies among 
the Poles themselves which are working 
for betterment, will be investigated. The 
facts ascertained will be made public 
through the newspapers, addresses and 
an exhibition. ; 

The survey will not be academic, 
either in origin or expected results. Ie 
will proceed along demonstrably prac- 
tical lines, and will, it is hoped, lead to 
the initiation of practical measures for 
the amelioration of the conditions of 
life and work of Buffalo’s Polish citizens. 

If the results secured in the-first six 
months awaken sufficient interest, and if 
adequate. financial support can: be enlist- 
ed, the survey will be extended to include 
the other racial elements in Buffalo and 
in fact the entire city. With the union 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Manufacturers’ Club, the prospect of the 
early adoption of an improved plan of 
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city government, the contemplated: pro- 
vision for a reliable supervision of all 
charitable organizations, and various 
other forward steps, the time seems ripe 
in Buffalo for just such a thorough- 
going study of social conditions as is 
proposed. 

The director of .the survey is John 
Daniels,.a Harvard graduate of the class 
of 1904. From 1904 to 1906 he held the 
Harvard Fellowship at South End House 
and began a study of conditions among 
Negroes in Boston. It is expected that 
his findings will soon appear in. book 
form. In April, 1906, he became corre- 
sponding secretary of the Congo Reform 
Association, and was the contributor of 
an article entitled The Congo Question 
and The Belgian Solution, to the North 
American Review for December, 1908. 
He is also the author of An Outline of 
Economics, a sort of brief of the subject 
matter of political science, published in 
1908. He went to Buffalo with the spe- 
cial recommendation of Robert A. 
Woods, head of the South End House. 


TO STUDY NEED FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 


A study of the school luncheon ques- 
tion as it applies to Washington is to be 
made as one result of a recent meeting of 
the Monday Evening. Club.. A commit- 


tee appointed at the meeting is making 


a preliminary survey of the field and will 
attempt to work out a plan of co-opera- 
tion between teachers and relief agencies 
for cases when poverty and shiftlessness 
are factors. The accompanying educa- 
tional campaign will include a pamphlet 
giving instruction on the harm resulting 
from overeating, undereating, hasty 
meals, impure food, cheap lunch rooms 
and all agencies which contribute to mal- 
nutrition. A copy will be sent to the 
parents of every child in the District of 
Columbia. 

At the Monday Evening Club meeting 
Dr. Willard Small, who is principal of 
the Eastern High School and lecturer on 
school hygiene at George Washington 
University, stated that he does not know 
of any school system in which there are 
no practices which tend to produce ill 
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health. His argument was for a survey 
of the field. ‘““We have only’ touched 
the edges of a big subject,” he said. “We 
ought to know whether a school system 
will help or harm an individual pupil. 
No one knows today.” A. T. Stuart, the 
superintendent of schools, also advocated 
a study of the situation. He has found 
that seventy-eight per cent of children 
in the grades go home for luncheon. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey of the Board of 
Education read letters from teachers - 
showing that large but unspecified num- 
bers of children go to school without 
breakfast because of the ignorance, neg- 
lect or poverty of their parents. 


BOARD OF TRADE ON 
RISE IN MILK PRICE 


The recent rise in the price of milk has 
provoked bitter complaint in every sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. The Twenty-eighth 
Ward Board of Trade has: investigated 
the matter through a committee, which | 
has prepared an interesting report. It 
throws much light on the subject and 
calls to: public attention what the increase 
means. Whether or not this organization 
will be. able to accomplish its ends in 
securing relief through action by the 
attorney general cannot be foretold, 
but at any rate it is securing much im- 
portant publicity. 

The committee investigated the sub- 
ject from three standpoints: justification, 
effect and remedy. Those who have 
put the increase into effect justify their 
action on the ground that the cost of 
production has increased; that the capital 
engaged in the business should have a 
fair return, and that the increase will 
not be felt by those affected as it is “only 
a cent a quart.” But, the Board of Trade 
report sums up, “those who ‘control the 
business have been securing fair returns 
right along, not only on the actual money 
invested but upon watered stock! and we 
are satisfied that the effort now being 
made-is to inflate stock to an unprece- 
dented degree and to make people pay 
advance on this fictitious capitalization. 
In all, we can find no justification what- ' 
ever for the increase on any of the 
grounds which have been advanced.” So 
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much for the first point of the investiga- 
tion—justification. 

As to the effect of the increase, the 
committee points out that the burden of it 
has fallen with particular severity upon 
the poor, and quotes Professor Chapin 
to show that among families with in- 
comes from $600 to $1,100, forty-five 
cents of every dollar earned is required 
for food and nearly five cents of the 
forty-five for milk. ‘The importance of 
the increase recently made is therefore 
at once apparent.” The report considers 
families with smaller incomes and con- 
cludes that “from what we can ascertain 
it seems probable that the increase in 
the price of milk will increase the num- 
ber of underfed families ten per. cent, 
and the total number of families under- 
fed will therefore be more than one out 
of every three with incomes of $900 or 
-less.” The infant death rate will un- 
doubtedly respond to the change, too. 

As to the remedy, a committee from 
the Brooklyn Board of Trade urged the 


attorney general to investigate the meth-. 


ods of the milk trust, as such an inves- 
tigation can be satisfactorily conducted 
only by those empowered to summon 
witnesses, examine books, etc. “‘We have 
ascertained that once before it was nec- 
essary for the people of this state to dis- 
solve this trust through the Court of Ap- 
peals,” the report says, “and that it is 
now doing business under the cloak of a 
charter granted in New Jersey. . . . 
We do not protest against the business 
being conducted on a large scale, but to 
the contrary believe that there are ad- 
vantages which can be derived in no other 
way, but we believe that stringent legis- 
lation should be enacted limiting the issue 
of stock to bona fide investment; that 
sufficient money should be voted by the 
Legislature annually to. the attorney 
general’s office to enable him to effect 
searching investigations with a view to 
bringing to light operations in restraint 
of trade and competition; that the Public 
Service Commission should inquire into 
the relations of the milk trust and the 
railroads and that the situation warrants 
legislative investigation.” The report 
concludes that the matter cannot be final- 
ly and satisfactorily settled without 
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“such fundamental reforms” “as govern- 
ment ownership and scientific taxation of 
land values.” : . 


CONFERENCE ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


On July 3 a meeting was held in Paris 
to consider the formation of a Con- 
ference on Unemployinent, and a tempo- 
rary organization was effected. On 
November 19 a meeting was held in 
Paris and the outlines of a plan were 
drawn. According to the revised plan, 
the committee of organization decided 
to commit to a secretary the task of the 
formation of a national committee in 
each country. The duty of each national 
committee is to make a list of persons 
and societies to be invited to a conference 
to be held in Paris next year; to secure 
subscriptions of membership and bring 
representatives to the conference; to 
study the question of an international - 
connection between specialists in the sub- 
ject of unemployment who may speak 
for their colleagues; to furnish studies” 
and national reports on the questions to 
be discussed. 

The national committees and the 
French committee of organization consti- 
tute the international committee on or- 
ganization. The national committees will 
be called sections. The president of the 
provisional international committee will 
be the French president, Léon Bourgeois. 
The French committee will for this year 
carry the burden of establishing the 
conference, but the final arrangements 
will be made next year at the interna- 
tional conference itself. — 

Among the subjects proposed: for dis- 
cussion are: Statistics on unemployment, 
bureaus of employment and other means 
of prevention, and the beginnings of un- - 
employment insurance. A report upon 
each of these topics will be made by a 
competent person. C. W. A. Veditz and 
Charles R. Henderson represented the 
United States at the first meeting in 
Paris. At the suggestion of Henry W. 
Farnam, president of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, the lat- 
ter has been requested to act as provis- 
ional chairman of the American commit- 
tee until the meeting of the National 
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Association for Labor Legislation in 
New York the latter part of December, 
when a permanent committee will be‘ap- 
pointed. It is the general conviction that 
a new organization should be avoided, 
and that all that is done should be close- 
ly connected with the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. Persons 
who are interested may send their names 
to Prof. Charles R. Henderson, care of 
the University of Chicago, who will an- 
swer inquiries. 


CONFERENCE ON ° 
UNIFORM LAWS 


Since the movement of the people and . 


the business of the United States have 
come in our day to regard state bound- 
aries less and less, the question of estab- 
lishing uniform state legislation in cer- 
tain directions has become of foremost 
importance, unless the alternative of in- 


_ creasing the federal power is to be ac- 


cepted. Two years ago Senator Root 
pointed out the tendency of the federal 
government to “assume functions which 
the states are no longer capable of ade- 
quately performing.” In spite of the 
good work of the commissioners of uni- 
form legislation and of the American 


_ Bar Association this tendency has gone 


on apace, and it is with a view to deter- 


mining how far it can be offset by the 


establishing of certain principles of uni- 
form legislation in the various states that 


the National Civic Federation has called 


a conference in Washington for Janu- 
ary 17-19. It is hoped that this confer- 
ence will clearly define the limits of state 
and federal powers and will point out 
the way to uniform state Jaws on taxa- 
tion, banking, railways, life and fire in- 
surance, pure food, vital statistics, public 
health, conservation of natural resources, 
labor commerce, the anti-trust law and 
laws affecting women. Among those 
who are expected to take part are 
President Taft, who will deliver the 
opening address; Amasa M. Eaton, presi- 
dent of the commissioners on uniform 
state laws; Walter L. Fisher, president 
of the committee for the conservation of 
national resources; members of several 
universities and of the American Bar 
Association. 
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PAUL U. KELLOGG 


What does the new year promise in 
the way of philanthropy?—less of old 
clothes, more of help to the shoemaker’s 
children in getting shoes. What I mean 
is pretty simple. It was put tellingly by 
Professor Sedgwick of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in an ad- 
dress he ‘gave a while ago. He spoke 
from the standpoint of the sanitary en- 
gineer. Science, invention, professional 
and business acumen have all of them 
been engaged in conquering the material 
universe. The next step is to bring that 
universe more adequately to the service 
of man. We have weighed the. stars, 
bridged the biggest streams, tunnelled 
the thickest mountains, counted. the 
atoms in a molecule. The next. ten 
years will see the application of all these 
sciences and resources to the develop- 
ment of the race. We want more health, 
more leisure, more security, more happi- 
ness, more of the goods of this world for 
the average man—the sort of man who 
will use the postal savings banks when 
we get them. We have all of us been 
shoemakers and children of shoemakers. 
Now for our shoes. 

Look about and see how this program 
is really at the bottom of much of the 
newest and most constructive social work 
for American childhood. There is a na- 
tional playground movement which 
stands for enough real estate for the 
city child to rough and tumble upon as is 
that child’s right. A hundred new play- 
grounds will be opened in the United 
States this next year. There is the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee and a 
dozen state organizations, all of them 
standing out for enough free time for 
boys and girls to grow up unstunted by 
premature work. Free time for play is 
as definite a good for the children of 
shoemakers, and everybody else, as open 
places to play in. Again there is the 
Industrial Education Association—a na- 
tional body which stands for enough 
trade equipment for every boy (and 
girl) who goes into industry, so that he 
need not be harnessed up to unskilled 
labor at the start. More, the National 
Consumers League has just come 
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out strongly for a program of 
compulsory half-time*at school for all 
minors until they are twenty-one, which 
it -hopés to see as _ universal as 
child labor laws and compulsory educa- 
tion laws by 1920. Finally, there is the 
federal children’s bureau which may be- 
come a fact before the close of 1910, and 
which would include within its scope all 
these vital factors in child life which are 
as important to a nation which would 


grow men, as the work of the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce and Labor is to the na- 
tion which would produce corn and 
wheat, and “shoes and ships and seal- 
ing wax and cabbages” and things. 

But this new view of life—which per- 
haps has its best expression in Mr.. De- 
vine’s recent book, Social Forces, con- 
cerns more than children; it concerns the 
men and women of the democracy. The 
work of the Harbor Pollution Commis- 
sion in New York, the investigations of 
typhoid fever in Washington and Pitts- 
burgh, the creation of a department of 
health at Harvard University, the report 
of Prof. Irving Fisher on the Conserva- 
‘tion of Human Life, the movement for 
a federal bureau of health are all of 
them so many aspects ‘of the nation-wide 
movement for the furtherance of health. 

It has been shown conclusively that 
over half of all disease is preventable 
with the knowledge which we possess 
today, The Boston-1915 movement, for 
instance, which is an aggressive civic 
undertaking in which business men, phy- 
sicians and lawyers are enlisting in large 
numbers, has set out for one thing to 
muster “all the enemies of disease under 
a single flag and fight to win”’—health 
boards, hospitals, physicians, nurses, hy- 
gienic and educational associations which 
today constitute our army of defense 
against disease, but today are not as yet 
organized into a compact body ready for 
attack and resistance. The special points 


of attack which the 1915 movement will. 


center upon are the germ. diseases, in- 
dustrial accidents, poisoning of various 
sorts and malnutrition. 

Health is no more important than 
leisure, and the industrial policies of 
such organizations as the United States 
Steel Corporation, which has practically 
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adopted the twelve-hour day in its mills, 
will unquestionably be confronted by 
equally determined social policies, put 
forward by men of standing and scien- 
tific judgment, for a lessening of such 
hours of labor in order that men may 
have leisure to be the sort of fathers, 
householders, citizens, which the times 
demand. 

The whole discussion of the cost of 
living is closely associated with all these 
questions. Here philanthropy has a 
stake. If, with the rising cost of com- 
modities, wages are not sufficient for 
normal family life, then the hospitals, 
the prisons and the relief societies pay 
the penalty. We are getting closer and 
closer information as to how much the 
head of a household needs if his family 
is to be maintained according to Ameri- 
can standards.- The physicians and the 
sanitary inspectors tell us of the mini- 
mum housing requirements which. are 
needed; the economists and dietitians 
tell us how much food; the educators tell 
us how much schooling and so on to the 
end of the list which must go into the 
workingman’s budget if he is to live his 
part in life. If he cannot meet such a 
standard on existing wage scales, then 
both the prices of commodities and 
wages are likely to become formidable 
political issues. Witness the shirtwaist 
makers strike in New York 

During the period of financial depres- 
sion the resources and activities of phil- 
anthropic bodies were many of them nec- 
essarily engrossed in the heavy tasks of 
relieving suffering and destitution. With 
the return of prosperity, their resources 
and activities can again be applied to 
their equally important commissions to 
prevent disease and to prevent poverty. 


‘The developments of the next year will 


be along these lines. And in this work 
the charity organization ‘societies which 
are spreading rapidly throughout the 
smaller cities of the country will have 
not only the backing of such resources 
as those of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
but will have also the co-operation, as 
never before, of the various professions 
which, as Professor Sedgwick indicated, 
are beginning to have a social viewpoint 
and to shoulder responsibilities towards 
the improvement of living conditions. 
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CITY BAKERIES 


- CAROL ARONOVICI 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


_ Early in the spring of 1909, a thorough 
investigation of the bakeries of Provi- 
dence was»made by the author, head- 
worker of the Union Settlement, assisted 
by William J. Bean, representing the 
Board of Health. There were about 
106 establishments to be scrutinized, and 
the report on cleanliness, based upon a 
previously arranged standard, reads as 
follows: 


Condition No. of Shops 
Very a CICA banyan toa ent et ae Oa es io, oie 4 
CTC ATG che ra anche omen elores erreeeas ie oicy a er oRA cae ni ois Ss 21 
Lolerably—Clean> 2 iscg wi hates ees va torbe 40 
1s hd dh eRe AG eaAA iteNmrG OA rica teens eBroeeorc 33 
; MGM yeh ye ress ctr sta se tet icust haere ree snes ece 8 
A COMBINATION. EPOCH aaiauststcharctaee tee ons Tac sate oOerenaretne tote 106 
Workers spend most of their time here for it is both 
Redrboumandinakers: These figures show that only one-fifth 


of the shops could be classed as clean. 
The sanitary condition of city bakeries, The details of the examination result in 
and the general cleanliness of the food the table at the bottom of this page. 
stuffs and of those handling them are In connection with this table it is no- 
matters of such importance . 
that apathy regarding them is 
difficult to explain. It would 
sometimes even seem that un- 
der apparent indifference 
lurks a fear of what might be 
revealed. The chemical ac- 
tion of cooking so completely 
obliterates the taste of filth, 
that some citizens approached 
upon the subject shrug their 
shoulders with an air of, 
“Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis 
folly to be wise,” while one 
was even heard to say: “An 
investigation of the bakeries! 
Heaven forbid! The whole 
city would stop eating!” 
1From a report to the mayor of A DOUGHNUT FACTORY. 


Providence on _ investigations, by 
Carol Aronovici, headworker of It is seven by twelve feet, has a doorless toilet and filthy 
Union Settlement. utensils. 
Sleep- Bakery 
Neglected or Filthy Filthy Bread Toilet of Bake Shop ing _ in 
Condition No. of condition of Uten- on Yard Outside Inside Inside in Base- 
of Bakery Bakeries Walls Ceiling Floors sils Floor Filthy Filthy Clean Filthy Shop ment 
Very ~Cleans +45...47)-5 4 — —_ — — 
GICANA ieee woh oe ees oA 83 1 — 2 1 1 _- 1 — = 4 
Tolerably Clean .... 40 17 11 18 12 —- 6 24 2 2 i 10 
LLL 7 niceties lao async 33 9 9 12 8 — 2 2 2 9 1 4 
Very Rilthy 54 26.6 8 4 ai 7 4 4 6 i -= 4 4 3 
otal asacie eS «3 ssn 106 36 28 37 26 5 15 5 5 15 6 21 
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BASEMENT BAKERY. 


When the health officer investigated, waste water flowed into an open drain 
in the floor. 


table that the words “filthy” or “very 
filthy’ were used only in the most fla- 
grant cases. A large number of shops 
considered tolerably clean were found to 


be structurally or otherwise in poor con- - 
Cobwebs, wall and ceiling peel- 


dition. 
ing and open plastering were very com- 
mon, and in some cases the peelings were 
found to have fallen into the uncovered 
supplies. 

Ventilation was poor in almost every 
shop, particularly in the twenty-one base- 
ment bakeries. Toilet facilities were far 
from sanitary in many cases, as shown in 
the table. The objectionable conditions 
were classed as follows: Filthy toilets 
outside the bake shop, clean toilets open- 
ing into the shop, and filthy toilets open- 
ing into the shop. About one-fifth of the 
bakeries were found to have toilets in- 
side the shop, and nearly all of these 
were filthy. The disgust which over- 
whelms a visitor on entering some of the 
shops is beyond description. 

Despite the importance of reform in 
these conditions, it is, after all, the uten- 
sils which most intimately affect the 
foodstuffs. Even in comparatively clean 
shops dirty utensils were found. Most 
of the bread boxes in these bakeries were 
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covered with thick layers of paste, which 
had become black through handling and 
exposure to dust and dirt. In many cases 
bread tins were left exposed under 
benches on the floor, then greased with- 
out being cleaned. In some cases they 
were disgustingly filthy. When criti- 
cized, one baker declared it impossible 
to keep the tins clean, and the demand 
that he do so unreasonable. In some 
bakeries pans and utensils were found in 
toilet rooms, and in one there were no 
facilities whatever for dish washing. 

As to supplies, in most cases they were 
covered, but even in some of the clean 
shops the supply room was dirty. In 
one case it was found that pie fillings 
were left uncovered and near them were 
piled bedclothes and a very filthy mat- 
tress, evidently used by the baker who 
slept in the shop. Often dirt and insect 
life were discovered in the lard or fillings. 

Only in six cases was there evidence 
of sleeping in the shop; but there were 
unmistakable signs of something quite 
as objectionable, and that was the use of 
the shops as living rooms, or, as in the 
case of an Italian bakery, as a bathroom. 
Here the baker’s wife had just finished 
her bath, and part of her clothing and 
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BIRTHPLACE OF DISBHASBE. 


The walls and utensils of this bakery were as dirty as the floor upon 
which the flour was piled. 


combs were neatly placed in one of the 
bread boxes! 

Indiscriminate spitting on the floor was 
an evil too often observed. In more 
than one case, bread, cakes, etc., were 
placed upon a floor showing marks of 
expectoration. In one case, hundreds of 
insects were running about even on the 
cake ready to be sent out in the delivery 
wagon. 

The facts related by no means cover 
all the aspects of the sanitary problem 
of bakeries. Such matters as the con- 
tagious diseases that might be found 
among bakers, the mixing of bread with 
the feet, the condition of wagons, the ex- 
posure of bread in store rooms and re- 
tail departments have not been consid- 
ered. Comparative cleanliness prevailed 
in many shops, but that even a fraction 
of the filth detected should exist is re- 
volting to any citizen, to say nothing of 
its actual bearing upon health. 

The results of this inquiry in Provi- 
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dence led to an awakening upon the sub- 
ject by the public, a wide discussion in 
the press, and an immediate improve- 
ment in some bakeries. A baker’s bill 
was introduced in the Legislature for 
the second time and passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote, but, unfortu- 
nately, it was defeated in the House. 

In framing a bill which should meet 
the needs of the particular situation in 
Providence and yet not be too radical, 
valuable aid was afforded by studying 
the bakery legislation in Chicago, New 
Orleans, Columbus, Ohio; Memphis, 
Washington, Detroit, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis; also in New York state, New 


Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Connecticut and 
California. 


While the present need in Providence 
is not yet met, the time when it will be 
is not far distant, and in the meanwhile 
a distinct improvement has appeared as 
the first fruits of the investigation. 
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FURTHER EXTENSION OF STATE CARE 
OF THE INSANE 


WILLIAM L. RUSSELL, M.D. 


MEDICAL INSPECTOR FOR THE NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION IN LUNACY 


State care of the insane practically re- 
lates altogether to the institutional treat- 
ment of committed cases and of the few 
who apply voluntarily for admission to 
institutions. The steps to be taken in 
regard to insane persons outside institu- 
tions, with a view to their proper care 
and treatment and to commitment when 
necessary, still remain part of the duties 
of local poor authorities. In many places 
they are performed with a degree of in- 
efficiency and with results similar to 
those which brought about the substitu- 
tion of state for local care of the in- 
sane in institutions twenty years ago. 
This is shown by two reports issued re- 
cently by the State Commission in Lu- 
nacy, which contain the results of an in- 
vestigation of the care of the insane 
pending commitment made by a commit- 
tee selected for the purpose at a confer- 
ence of representatives of the state hos- 
pitals with the commission. 

The reports relate to the condition in 
which patients were found by the nurses 
who were sent to take them to hospitals. 
The Metropolitan district, where nearly 
all the insane are at first received at the 
psychopatic wards of Bellevue and Kings 
county hospitals and the rest of the state 
are dealt with separately. Of the patients 
received at the state hospitals from the 
latter, seventeen or eighteen per cent, 
about 500 persons, were found by the 
nurses in jails or lockups where they had 
been kept for periods varying from a day 
or two to several weeks. As many more 
had been grossly ill-treated or neglected 
at home, sometimes for long periods. 
The conditions under which the cases 
were confined in jails and lockups must. 
in many instances, have been prejudicial 
to their recovery, sometimes shockingly 
inhuman and indecent. In one instance a 
woman was in a basement cell without 
windows or toilet facilities, and sepa- 
rated from the quarters of a drunken 
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man only by a slat door. Another wom- 
an’s cell was so small that she could 
scarcely sit up in it. This was a padded 
cell, such as the police sometimes point 
to with pride as evidence of special pro- 
vision for insane persons. There were 
no toilet facilities; the patient was nude 
and filthy. In two other instances men 
were found “in a box-like structure with 
board sides, fastened to the floor and the 
top iron-grated, hinged and fastened with 
two locks.” The patient was obliged to . 
lie down, and when the top was closed 
the distance between it and the man was 
about six inches. 

These examples could be multiplied, 
They seem scarcely credible in this en- 
lightened age. One of the worst things 
to which the reports refer is the extent 
to which insane women in jails and lock- 
ups. are left to the care of men. 
As the committee very properly says, 
one wonders why this is permitted 
even in the case of those accused of 
crime. In an instance cited the nurse 
found an insane woman nude in a cell, 
and the only person to attend to her a 
man who handed in food at each meal. 

These are only a few of many experi- 
ences to which insane patients were sub- 
jected, frequently at a period of the dis- 
ease when skillful treatment and man- 
agement were of the highest significance. 
How many died or failed to recover in 
consequence cannot be told. It must not 
be assumed either that all the cases thus 
treated were violent or dangerous. Many 
of them were in rooms and corridors 
where they mingled freely with other 
prisoners. Some were extremely weak. 
and died soon after they were transferred 
to hospitals. Most of them were taken 
to the hospitals by one or at most two 
nurses, and they gave no special trouble 
afterward. 

The reports indicate very plainly that 
further steps are needed to make state 
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care of the insane, which was secured 
_ only after a long and hard effort, a thor- 
oughly efficient system of providing in- 
telligent treatment at as early a period 
of the disease as possible, and for guard- 
ing against injurious and inhuman meas- 
ures. The defects of the present system 
were recognized soon after state care 
was introduced and an attemvt was made 
to remedy them. In 1891, the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy recommended to the 
Legislature that the statute be amended 
to provide for a special local officer to 
have preliminary charge of insane per- 
sons, and to take from the poor authori- 
ties the duty of determining questions of 
commitment. For some reason this rec- 
ommendation was not adopted. 

Several recommendations are made by 
the committee. Some of these relate to 
better utilization of the means already 
available, such as emergency commit- 
ments to state hospitals as provided by 
statute, the employment of nurses by the 
local authorities, etc. One of the most 
serious defects in the present methods, 
the committee believes, is the extent to 
which the police are appealed to. Even 
in the Metropolitan district it was found 
that fifty-five per cent of the cases re- 
ceived at the psychopatic ward at Belle- 
vue, and twenty-five per cent of those 
received at Kings County Hospital, were 
able to obtain hospital care only through 
police channels. The difference in the 
proportions in those two places would 
alone indicate, however, that the methods 
can be improved. In Brooklyn nurses 
are sent to the homes for insane cases, 
while in Manhattan the only resource is 
to call in the police. Surely this can be 
remedied. : 

In its second report, the committee 
says that it believes that the time has 
come for making a radical change in the 
system of providing for insane persons 
pending their commitment, and recom- 
mends two important measures. One 
of these would extend the power of the 
state authorities so as to include super- 
vision of communities with reference to 
the facilities and methods for the tempo- 
rary care of insane and apparently insane 
persons. A similar supervision of the 
communities with reference to those ac- 
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cused of crime is now provided, and sure- 
ly the interests of the insane are as im- 
portant as those of criminals. The other 
measure would transfer from the poor 
authorities to the health officers the re- 
sponsibilities and duties relating to the 
care and commitment of the insane ex- 
cept in the Metropolitan district where 
the system now employed is well organ- 
ized under medical management. Health 
officers throughout the state are appoint- 
ed by the state commissioner of health, or 
after competitive examination under civil 
service regulations, and are usually 
among the best physicians in the com- 
munities in which they live. They are 
an organized body under state supervis- 
ion. The measures proposed would, 
therefore, be to some extent an extension 
of state. supervision and care of the in- 
sane which have already proved so effi- 
cient. Moreover, they would apply more 
definitely the medical view of mental dis- 
ease which has always been one of the 
distinctive features of state provision, 
and would assist in demonstrating to the 
public that those who suffer from mental 
disease are sick and in need of a physi- 
cian and a nurse rather than of a con- 
stable and an overseer of the poor. The 
prevalence of mental disease in a com- 
munity is fundamentally a question 
neither of poverty nor of crime—it is a 
health question. Such measures would 
not result in a demand on the state treas- 
ury, and any increased local cost would 
be small and be more than compensated 
by the better results secured. 

Two bills to provide for the legislation 
needed to make the changes suggested 
will be introduced in the Legislature as 
soon as it meets. Those interested in the 
better care of the insane, and in the bet- 
ter management of the problem of in- 
sanity, which is one of the most. impor- 
tant of all social problems, can help the 
work by helping secure the passage of 
these bills. They are in accord with the 
steady progress of legislation in this field 
in New York state for more than one 
hundred years. Probably the first pro- 
vision so made by the state was in 1809, 
when a law was passed appropriating 
$12,500 to the New York Hospital to pro- 
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vide “suitable apartments for the mani- 
acs, adapted to the various forms and 
degrees of insanity.” It is noteworthy 
that in this provision at a general hos- 
pital there was distinct recognition of 
the medical character and needs of insane 
cases, which has always been the control- 
ling factor in bringing about state care. 
The action then taken by the state may 
be looked upon as the first step in a 
movement which reached its consumma- 
tion eighty-four years later, in 1890, when 
by the passage of the state care act all 
the insane of the state were brought un- 
der its guardianship. Today there are 
no county asylums and no insane persons 
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in the almshouses of the state. The poor 
and indigent are supported by state funds 
in state hospitals, and those who can pay 
moderately for their care are also re- 
ceived. Private institutions for the more 
prosperous operate under state license 
and are kept under state supervision and 
control. Great improvement in the lot 
of the insane, and great hopes for the bet- 
ter management of the whole problem of 
insanity were no doubt the outcome of 
this reform, which was brought about 
largely by the devotion to the cause of 
Louisa Lee Schuyler and of her asso- 
ciates in the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. Why not extend it? 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION IN 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 


BOSTON, MASS. 


In government by commission, another 
American city is attempting to free it- 
self from municipal misrule. Follow- 
ing a long agitation for civic reform, the 
citizens of Colorado Springs have adopt- 
ed a new charter which attempts to com- 
bine the best elements of the so-called 
Galveston and Des Moines plans. The 
new form of government places all legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions 
in the hands of five men elected at large 
for terms of four years, but adds to the 
Iowa provisions for the direct expression 
of popular will in the initiative, the re- 
call, and the referendum strong correlat- 
ing power in the hands of the mayor, as 
in the Texas cities. On the whole, the 
new charter eliminates several of the ob- 
jectionable features of the Des Moines 
plan, and modifies the “un-American au- 
tocracy” of the Galveston plan. 

By the terms of the Iowa law under 
which the cities of Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids are now operating, the mayor is 
the presiding officer of the commission, 
and “head of the department of public 
affairs.” 
no power of appointment greater than 
that of his associates. It is his duty to 
bring to the attention of the council 
such matters as need attention, and to 


He has no power of veto, and. 


supervise the conduct of the other four 
departments. But in the absence of any 
“enacting clause,” such supervision has 
proved meaningless. Under the law it 
would seem that the activities of the 
mayor, save as a member of the council, 
were limited to presiding, greeting dis- 
tinguished visitors, and acting as official 
press agent. 

Very different is the position of the 
mayor under the new government of 
Colorado Springs. He appoints all mu- 
nicipal employes other than the city clerk 
and unskilled workmen, subject in some 
cases to the recommendation of the head 
of the department involved, and in the 
case of the city solicitor, to the approval 
of two members of the council. He may 
remove any employe. He may veto any 
ordinance making appropriation. He su- 
pervises all departments, and has the 
power to make his supervision more than 
a form. He is required to have all ac- 
counts examined at least yearly by an 
accountant responsible to him; he may 
appoint experts to inquire into the con- 
duct of any department. “Failure or re- 
fusal [of any officer or employe] to ex- 
hibit books or papers [to the mayor] 
shall be ground for removal.” 

In addition to his authority as chief 
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executive, the mayor, as commissioner, 
has control of the administration of the 
Department of Water and Water Works. 
Peculiar local conditions in Colorado 
Springs have made the water supply a 
very serious problem. As commissioner 
the authority of the mayor is supreme, 
except that the approval of the council 
is necessary to fix rates and penalties. 

Now, it may be asked, what is the need 
of vesting chief power in the hands of 
one man? Why is it not better to let 
each commissioner be individually and 
entirely responsible for his own depart- 
-ment, without the opportunity to shoulder 
blame off on the mayor? Granted that 
under the Iowa law, the mayor is a fig- 
urehead ; have not Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids concluded a successful year un- 
der the new plan? 

In partial answer to the first question, 
the successful experience of the Texas 
cities; with power strongly centralized in 
the hands of the mayor-president, may be 


instanced. Moreover, the activities of 
a modern city are so_ interrelated 
that one series of activities cannot 


be isolated. Correlation is necessary. 
But why, then, is not the correlating au- 
thority of the city council all that is nec- 
essary? The reply must be a bit cate- 


gorical: Not while human nature is built’ 


the way it now is. Five men cannot al- 
ways beaunit. There must be some one 
man who, subject to popular control, is 
the head of every governmental under- 
taking. It is not to be denied that the 
year’s government by commission com- 
pleted in the two lowa cities has had at 
least the appearance of success. But it 
must not be forgotten that the new form 
of government was adopted and the pres- 
ent officers elected on a wave—one might 
almost say in a spasm, of characteristic- 
ally American civic reform. Further- 
more, the administration of Des Moines, 
at least, has been in the constant gaze of 
her own citizens and of the whole coun- 
try. Thus peculiar conditions have been 
favorable to good government. 

The Colorado Springs charter makes 
several other modifications of the Des 
Moines plan. The Colorado document 
creates a department of public health and 
sanitation in charge of one of the com- 
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missioners; in Des Moines, the health 
officer and his assistants are responsible 
to the commissioner of public safety. 
“Parks and Public Property,’ and 
“Streets and Public Improvements,” sep- 
arate departments under the Iowa law, 
are united in the “Department of Public 
Works and Property.” 

The new charter simplifies the machin- 
ery of election by providing that when- 
ever a candidate at the primary election 
receives a majority of the votes cast, he 
shall be declared elected. The ballots, 
as under the Iowa law, shall be without 


- designation of party affiliation. Further- 


more, the charter provides that each can- 
didate must make affidavit “to the fact 
that he has not become a candidate as the 
nominee or representative of or because 
of any promised support from any po- 
litical party or any committee or conven- 
tion representing or acting for any po- 
litical party.” There follows a series of 
provisions attempting to prevent any ap- 
plication of “machine” politics to mu- 
nicipal election. One section prohibits 
each candidate from the use of more 
than one carriage to convey voters to the 
polls, and stipulates that the voters so 
conveyed must be too infirm to walk. 
The penalty for any offence is disqualifi- 
cation from office. Similar provisions in 
the Iowa law are too vague and too remi- 
niscent of the old-fashioned Fourth of 
July oration to be of much practical val- 
ue. Indeed, throughout the .Colorado 
Springs charter the greater specificness 
and better legal workmanship are evident. 

Opportunity for the direct expression 
of popular will is given by the new char- 
ter. The Iowa provisions for the recall, 
the initiative and the referendum are all 
present, though somewhat modified. 
Upon petition of thirty per cent of the 
voters, any one of the five commissioners 
may be forced to stand for re-election 
at any time after the first six months of 
his incumbency of office. The six 
months’ freedom from recall, an innova- 
tion, is designed to allow the commis- 
sioner opportunity to work out any poli- 
cies which may at first appear unprom- 
ising to the popular eyes. A petition of 
fifteen per cent of the voters, as against 
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twenty-five under the Des Moines plan, 
forces the council to submit any measure 
to popular action at a special election. 
Only one such special election, however, 
may be held within twelve months. Upon 
a petition of five per cent of the elec- 
torate, any proposed legislation, originat- 
ing with the petitioners, will be submit- 
ted at the next general election. Thus the 
new form of government secures a maxi- 
mum of direct popular control, without 
the unfairness, expense, and turmoil of 
frequent elections. For “half a dozen 
professional agitators to keep the city 


THE TREND 


The report of the Atlantic City Conference 
on Workingmen’s Compensation, held last 
July at the instigation of the Minnesota 
Employes’ Compensation Commission, has 
come from the press—a volume of over three 
hundred pages in paper cover which giycs 
papers and discussions in detail. Copies 
may be had from H. V. Mercer, Minneapolis. 
Minn., at fifty cents each. Those who read 
Professor Seager’s interesting review of the 
conference published in the August maga- 
zine number of THE Survey, will find these 
proceedings, undigested though they are, a 
timely addition to the working fund of in- 
formation on the problems of Employers’ 


liability, industrial insurance and _ the 
master and servant law. 
* * * 


Those who are interested in the psychol- 
ogy of the younger generation of New Eng- 
land will find material which is illuminative 
in the Wares of Edgefield’, by Hliza Orne 
White. The book is a study of two genera- 
tions and depends on its analysis of charac- 
ter rather than on its incidents. 

* * * 


In Holland the interests arrayed against 
the physical ills of the day, whenever they 
are socially significant, are all represented 
in the little magazine published in Dutch 
known as the Green and White Cross. The 
movements that associate themselves with 
the green cross are generally classified under 
public hygiene; under the white cross the 
fight against tuberculosis is being made. 
One of the interesting things in the maga- 
zine is a list of speakers who are willing to 
address any meeting on white or green cross 
subjects. The list tells the time when and 
the limitations under which each man may 
be secured, and the special subjects on which 


1The Wares of Edgefield. By Eliza Orne 
White, Houghton Mifliin Company, New York and 
Boston. 1909. Pp. 439. By mail of Tum Survny, 
105 Bast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.35. 
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constantly stirred up,” would be an im- 
possibility ; what “stirring-up” would oc- 
cur would doubtless have a very salubri- 
ous effect upon the political life of Colo- 
rado Springs. : 
Notwithstanding its wide adoption, 
municipal government by commission is 
yet too young to have proved itself a 
panacea for all of the evils of American 
civic rule. The new charter of Colorado 
Springs, however, gives promise of a 
solution of some of the more serious dif- 
ficulties encountered by the two earlier 
experiments in Texas and Iowa. 


OF THINGS 


he is willing to speak. The usual articles 
of interest to the members of organizations 
are to be found in the magazine in popular 
form and it shows an exceedingly live in- 
terest in all the problems of modern sanita- 
tion. , 

* * * 


The Association of Practical Housekeep- 
ing Centers in Rochester, N. Y., sums up its 
activities in its annual report as an attempt 
at “an American home in a foreign neighbor- 
hood, a home that attempts to live up to the 
best standards of simplicity, cleanliness, and — 
comfort at a minimum cost. Mere example 
is made effective by systematized classes in 
housework among the neighborhood chil- 
dren, boys and girls and young women.” 

One interesting feature of a year’s work 
was a Passion Play, undertaken by a group 
of Sicilians. 

“These meu were the ordinary workmen to 
be found in every part of the colony, work- 
ers in the shoe-shops,. tailor-shops, and 
canning factory. One was a barber, one a 
wood-worker, and another a blacksmith and 
this one made the armor, copied from the 
period of the Medici, worn by the Roman sol- 
diers. All of the costumes, from sandals to 
mitres, were made by the actors who copied 
them from old-world paintings. These Sic- 
ilians were strangers to us and we knew lit- 
tle of their undertaking until the produc- 
tion was announced at a local theater. One 
of the actors when interviewed replied that 
their hard-earned savings had been expended 
and their needed leisure devoted to the prep-- 
aration of this Passion Play that they might 
‘show the Americans that we are not a low 
people.’ The successful outcome taught us 
much, Americans and Italians alike. The 
Italians discovered that there are among 


the Americans many who’ understand 
and appreciate the Italians’ inheritance 
of beauty. They forgot that ‘American 


man no good to Italian only he make de> 
January 8, 1910. 


graft,’ and they learned the real friendli- 
ness back of the ‘commercial’ heart of the 
American people. Most of all, the Italians 
found that the advice of people who could 


appreciate and help them in their Passion 
Play might also be trusted in matters they 
knew less about, housekeeping, tuberculosis, 
and baths in cold weather.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


NEGRO CONTAGION 


To THE EDITOR: 

I have read the article by Rosa Lowe on 
Atlanta’s Tuberculosis Dispensary for Ne- 
groes. 

One need not read between the lines to 
learn where the writer’s deepest concern 
lies, which is not with those suffering from 
the dread disease—when they are colored— 
but with those of another race who are in- 
fected or are in danger of infection. 

After describing the new dispensary, with 
number of patients, stages of the disease, 
etc., your correspondent adds: “An alarm- 
ing circumstance in connection with these 
patients is that all of them have been com- 
ing in direct contact with white people, 
either as cooks, nurses, housemaids or wash- 
erwomen.” Now it is an “alarming circum- 
stance” in the case of any tuberculosis pa- 
tient or group of patients that the disease is 
very liable to spread, but is the situation 
any more alarming when the infection pro- 
ceeds from one side the race or color line 
to the other? 

Substitute in the sentence quoted the word 
“other” for “white”, or omit the word white 
altogether and note the very different im- 
pression received. 

Farther on the writer gives us “an illus- 
tration of the exposure of little white chil- 
dren in the case of a colored girl far ad- 
vanced with the disease who nursed three 
children in a white family.” The inference 
is plain that the gravity of the case was 
greatly enhanced by the fact that the in- 
fection spread from the dark-skinned to the 
light-skinned victim. Other illustrations 
are given “sufficient to show’, says the 
writer, “how the disease is being constantly 
transmitted, and what a source of danger 
the Negroes become to the white people for 
whom they are working. 

This repeated use of the word “white” 
may be but an inadvertence, but it serves to 
deepen that widespread and most injurious 
sentiment, race prejudice, which constitutes 
one of the gravest moral problems of .the 
age. It is especially unfortunate when the 
social student falls into habits of speech 
which are unscientific and serve to promote 
popular misconception and prejudice. 

The Negro is himself the chief sufferer 
from tuberculosis or any other physical 
malady which attacks him. That the lia- 


bility to disease is heightened in his case ~ 


by his material surroundings and wrong 
habits is readily admitted.. But another 
cause of the physical weakness of the Negro 
and his high rate of mortality is one that 
is almost never mentioned and that lies 
quite outside the Negro’s control. That 
cause is found in the mean and rapacious 


white landlordism from which the colored 
people suffer in every large city. Owing to 
this same race prejudice the Negro is forced 
to live in the poorest quarters, with few or 
none of the usual privileges in the way of 
water, light and fresh air, for which he pays 
an exorbitant rent. 

White does not suffer more from black in 
the way of physical contamination and 
moral example than black has always suffer-. 
ed from white. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

Chicago. 


CHILDREN IN FARM HOMES 


To THE EDITOR: 

I am seeking knowledge concerning a mat- 
ter of state policy in dealing with children 
who are placed in farm homes by authority 
of the state as a public guardian. 

Having led these children to the farm, 
does the obligation of the superior guardian 
cease upon a finding that they are comfort- 
able and happy; or is the state morally 
bound to secure to its wards the opportun!l- 
ties afforded by its agricultural schools, to 
the same extent as may be enjoyed by other 
children who qualify for the training and 
desire to receive it? 

Is there any available information to in- 
dicate that children placed in farm homes 
by the authority of the state, for their own 
good and for the good of society, do share 
in the advantages afforded by the agricul- 
tural schools supported by the state? 

Child dependency is largely a city prob- 
lem, and if dependent children are disposed 
of to farm homes for their own good, the 
good of society and the good of those to 
whom they go, ought not the policy of re- 
auiring that they be trained for their ca'l- 
ing be insisted upon, in order that the obli- 
gation of the state may be fairly discharged? 

C. HE. FAULKNER. 
Supt. Washburn Memorial Orphan Asylum, 
Minneapolis. 


Representatives of various New York city so- 
cieties interested in  fresh-air or convalescent 
work among the colored people of New York, 
will meet in the Assembly Hall of the United 
Charities building, 105 Wast 22d street, at 8.15 
Pp. M., on Monday, January 10. The purpose of 
the meeting is to form a federation which. will 
consider the character and extent of present 
facilities with a view to securing the greatest 
possible co-operation. 


FOR RENT. 


In a New York City settlement neighborhood for 
social workers (young women) bright, comfortably 
furnished rooms—gas, steam heat and running water. 
Rents reasonable. Apply 221 East 104th Street. 


THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE 


The Author of 


«Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,” 
«“Bygones Worth Remembering,” Etc. 


From the Author's Preface. 


“Other histories on this subject will be written, but whatever their 
merits may be, they cannot be written by anyone caring more for co-opera- 
tion than myself, or who has been concerned in its career from the days of 
the Rochdale Pioneers, or been personally conversant with the incidents 
and persons who made the movement. I have known the motives of those 
who have promoted it, of those who have retarded it, and those who have 
withstood it, and for seventy years have vindicated it against its adversaries. 
The story of this movement is that of an eye-witness. 

“The third part of this work brings the history down to this date, with 
brevity, but with sufficient explicitness to enable the reader to understand 
the growth and trend of this new Order of Labor. 

“Industrial Co-operation—voluntary concert, with equitable participa- 
tion and control among all concerned in any enterprise, is a definition that 
would now be accepted by political economists and journalists.” 


Revised and complete edition, two. volumes, 691 pages including index, 
eight illustrations, 8 vo. cloth, gold top and headband, uncut edges, in 
covered box, price $5.00 net, E. P. Dutton & Co., American Publishers. 

This edition may be obtained through THe Survey at a special rate of 
$4.00 a set postage paid. Only thirty sets remain and when these are sold 
this authoritative and important work will be out of print in this country, 
and can be procured only by importation at the regular price, transportation 
and duty charges additional. 
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The Pittsburgh Survey in Book Form 


WOMEN AND THE TRabDEs, by Elizabeth Beardsley Butler, first 
published of the set of six Pittsburgh Survey volumes, is now 
ready for sale. For description see next page. Price $1.50; by 
mail $1.72. The full set will be as follows: 


THe PirrssurcH Districtr.—Symposium by John R. Commons, 
Florence Kelley, Robert A. Woods, Peter Roberts, Charles 
Mulford Robinson and others. 


THE STEEL WoRKERS.—John A. Fitch. 


Homesteap: THe Housesotps or a Mitttrown.—Margaret F. 
Byington. 


WOMEN AND THE TRADES.—Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. 
Work AccIDENTS AND Empuoyvers’ Liapmiry.—Crystal Eastman. 


PirtspurcH: THE Gist or THE SuRvEy.—Paul U. Kellogg. 


THe PITTSBURGH SURVEY was an investigation of the living and working con- 
ditions among wage earners in the Pittsburgh steel district. A year of field 
work by a staff which included expert housing inspectors, sanitarians, lawyers, 
engineers, economists and members of the immigrant races who make up a 
large share of the population, was followed by months of sifting, analyzing and 
tabulating the reports of the investigators. These reports, edited by Paul 
Underwood Kellogg of the staff of THz Survey, who was Director of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, will be published by the Russell Sage Foundation during 1910 
as part of its growing library of reports on social investigations. 


Tur PirtspurecH Survey made good against every attack and criticism. 
In the same way the books are convincing, full, accurate, and readable. They 
are splendidly illustrated with photographs by Lewis W. Hine, and drawings by 
Joseph Stella; intensely interesting to the general reader and indispensable for 
the library of students of social and industrial conditions. 


AMERICAN MAGAzZINE.—The most significant piece of investigation the country has seen. 


CoLLinr’s WrpkLy.—No superficial comment. It dives deep into the lives of common 
men. 


$1.50 A VOLUME, NET 


GCHARIFHES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Please mention Tum Survpy when writing to advertisers. 


WOMEN AND THE TRADES 


The first general survey of the occupations open to wage-earning women in an 
American city 


By ELIZABETH BEARDSLEY BUTLER 


Former Secretary of the Consumers’ League of New Jersey 


Who These 22,000 Pittsburgh is not only a great workshop; it is many 
Working WomenAre Workshops; and in these workshops women work beside the 
men. They range in years from 14 to 50. Ten per cent of 
them (2,300 women), live away from their homes. Less than two per 
cent are in touch with social agencies for recreation—such agencies as 
Jane Addams has proclaimed 
indispensable. English-speaking 
girls hold the positions for which 
a few months’ training and some 
intelligence are needed. Italian 
girls, hindered by _ tradition, 
scarcely figure. In a lmited 
circle of industries immigrant 
Jewesses hold positions beside 
girls of native birth. Inferior 
and unpleasant work is yielded 
to Slavic immigrants, and these 
newcomers, sometimes by sheer 
physical strength and sometimes 
by personal indifference and a 
low standard, compete on a 
basis of lower wages for men’s 
work which otherwise would 
never have been given girls to 
do. The place of the Slav is that of the woman who is fighting her way. 


ELIZABETH B. BUTLER. 


CONTENTS 
Besides the Editor’s Foreword by Paul U. Kellogg, there is an in- 

troduction by John M. Glenn, Director of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The twenty-six chapters are divided among the following subjects: 

WORKERS AND WORK ROOMS. 

Foop Propuction, Canning, Confectionery, Crackers. 

THE Stocy INDUSTRY. 

Tur NEEDLE TRADES, Factories, Small Shops, Outwork, Minor Needle Trades. 

Tue CLEANING INDUSTRIES, Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning. 

MeETALs, Lamps AND GLass, The Metal Trades, Lamp Manufacture, Glass Fac- 
tories. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRADES, Broom, Brush, Paper Boxes, Caskets, Cork, Paint, 
Soap, Trunks. 

THE COMMERCIAL TRADES, Printing, Telephone and Telegraph, Mercantile 
Houses. 

THE SocraL Lire oF WORKING WOMEN. 
a oF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS, Wages, Hours, Health, ‘Economic Foot- 
hold. ; 


8vo. 440 Pages. 40 full page illustrations from photographs by Lewis W. Hine . 
of women at their work. Price $1.50. By mail $1.72. 
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The Pittsburgh Survey Books 


The Pittsburgh Survey was a close range investigation of the ranks 
of wage-earners in the American steel district. A staff of from ten to 
thirty investigators spent a year in making it. They included not only 
i trained investigators—housing inspectors, sanitarians, law- 
HAT THE yers, engineers, labor experts, and the like—but members 
TTSBURGH of the immigrant races who make up so large a share of 
JRVEY MEANS the working population. Their field work was done in rail- 
way yards and mill towns; in mines, sweatshops, and great 
manufacturing plants; in courts, hospitals and settlements; they talked 
with priests and leaders, superintendents, claim agents and labor bosses, 
landlords, housewives, butchers and bakers—the workers themselves and 
those who live close to them. 
Without either funds or leisure 
‘to adopt census methods, they made 
use of case-investigations and sta- 
tistical studies, both in exploring 
for a basic understanding of the 
situation and in clamping their 
facts in. In the words of one of 
the collaborators in the field work, 
the end was ‘“‘piled up actual- 
ities.”’ More than investigations 
hitherto carried on, they made dar- 
ing use of graphic methods for in- 
terpreting those facts by maps, 
charts, diagrams, photographs, 
drawings in pastel and charcoal, 
and the large frames for a civic 
exhibition in Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. Their findings were 
too emergent and quickening to be 
hoarded for these final volumes. 
The gist of them as originally 
published in Charities and The 
Commons attracted widespread at- 
tention. For the first time, economic and civic conditions were 
shown as inexorably bound up in each other. The reports were 
interpreted in their civic relations at the annual meeting 
of the National Municipal League and the American Civie Associa- 
tion; in their economic bearings at joint meetings of the American 
Economic Association, the American Sociological Society and the Ameri- 
ean Association for Labor Legislation. Articles on the Survey and its 
findings were published in the World’s Work, The Outlook, The Inde- 
pendent, The American Magazine, The Review of Reviews among stand- 
ard periodicals; by the labor press and by such trade journals as The 


A SLOVAK WORKMAN. 


Iron Age, The Engineering News and The Iron Trade Review. | Editors, 

La Follette’s: “A city struggling for the Boston Vranscript: “Of unique interest 
things which primitive men have ready to and value. The survey is a kind of so- 
hand—clear air, clean water, pure foods, ciological diagnosis and prognosis of the 


shelter, and a foothold of earth.” 


typical American industrial metropolis.” 


Please mention Tum Survny when writing to advertisers. 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY BOOKS 


ministers and public speakers throughout the country have quoted from 
them at length. Jacob A. Riis, just back from a Pacific coast trip, 
said he had never known the results of an investigation to have such 
widespread and practical currency. In a word the public was quick to 
recognize their national significance. 

The volumes are as follows: 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT- Symposium by John R. Commons, Robert A. 
Woods, Florence Kelley, Charles Mulford Robinson and others. 


This volume will take up different phases of civic and industrial con- 
ditions in Pittsburgh and the adjoining manufacturing districts. It 
will illustrate the function of the Survey in pooling the experience of 
many cities in one. To mention three of the contributors: Mr. Woods, 
a native Pittsburgher, has become as headworker of South End House, 
Boston, one of the civie leaders of New England. His books, The City 
Wilderness and Americans. in Process are two of the best interpre- 
tations of .the life of city dwellers, native born and immigrant, which 
have been made. He was organizing secretary of the famous Industrial 
Education Commission through which Massachusetts started the first 
state system of public trade schools. He is a member of the Boston— 
1915. Committee. 

Professor Commons was one of the chief investigators for the Federal 
Industrial Commission of 1900 and was a member of the National Civic 
Federation’s Commission on Municipal Ownership. He is professor of 
political enonomy at the University of Wisconsin, one of the editors of © 
a monumental labor history of the United States, and a student of many 
of the leading trades in this country. 

Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National Consumers’ League, was 
in the ’90’s Chief Factory Inspector of the state of Illinois and as such 
set pioneer standards in this country for protective machinery, factory 
sanitation, and inspection. 


THE STEEL WORKERS—John A. Fitch, Expert, New York Department of Labor. 


Between 70,000 and 80,000 men are employed in the manufacture ~ 
of steel in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Wage cutting, a twelve- 
hour day, a seven-day week, abnormal heat conditions, relentless speed- 
ing—these are the features in the industrial situation in the steel dis- 
trict which stand out with greatest prominence, now at the period of 
greatest development in the history of the industry. With these Mr. 
Fitch deals. He describes the processes of steel making from the point 
of view of the men who take part in them—heaters, rollers, cinder pit 
men and others; he traces the rise and fall of unionism in the industry: 
he deals with the system of wage payments, co-operative stock bonuses 
and the like; and he tells of the reaction of these mill conditions upon the 
lives of the men. 


Pittsburgh Sun: “Sluggard citizenship. Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph : oy 
slothful civie conscience is getting some Pittsburgh Survey seems to have. nonek te 
hard jolts, but the honest recipient will in all directions as thoroughly as if it ecar- 
have to admit they are deserved.” ried a Scranton gimlet.”’ 


Please mention THr SuRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY BOOKS 


HOMESTEAD: THE HOUSEHOLDS OF A MILL TOWN- Margaret F. Bying- 
ton, formerly District Agent, Boston Associated Charities; Assistant Secretary, 
Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation. 


Miss Byington’s intimate study of Homestead life serves two ends. 
If affords a grasp of the distinctive problems of the mill towns which in 
the Pittsburgh district and elsewhere are growing up about isolated in- 
dustrial plants—it affords also glimpses of the part they can play not 
only as production centers but in assimilating immigrants, fostering 
childhood and producing homes. 

Moreover, the book interprets the household end of the wages problem. 
The facts are based on the expenditures of 90 families representing the 
nationality and wage groups among the mill town people, ranging from 
the courts where Slovak and Czech and Russian live on the boarding- 
boss system to the homes of the Americanized Slavs, of Welch and Scotch 
and German, or of American born. 


WOMEN AND THE TRADES—Elizabeth Beardsley Butler, former Secretary of 
the Consumers’ League of New Jersey. 


Miss Butler’s investigation was the first general survey of the women 
employing trades in an American city. It dealt with 22,000 women who 
are on the payrolls of the 400 Pittsburgh establishments. They make up 
a new labor force such as employers of an. earlier generation would not 
have hired. They complicate every industrial question. This general 
view of the women wage-earners of a typical city will be invaluable to 
everyone who would know not of the worst sweatshop nor the best model 
factory, but the possibilities which work at wages opens up to the great, 
mass of working girls of this generation. 


WORK ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—Crystal Eastman, Attorney- 
at-Law, Member and Secretary New York State Industrial Accident Commission. 


During the year studied, five hundred railroaders, miners, mill work- 
ers and other wage-earners were killed at their work in Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pa. The story of their hazards is dramatic and compelling. <A case 
study of these accidents, beginning with the coroner’s records and end- 
ing in the company offices and in the homes of the killed and injured 
was carried on by a staff of five people including an engineer and in- 
terpreters. In addition, an equal number of injury cases cared for by 
the hospitals of the district in three months was studied. 

This steady march of injury and death means an enormous economic 
loss. The purpose of the study was twofold: to see what indications 
there are in practical mechanics and in the practice of the most en- 
lightened employers, that such accidents can be prevented; and to see 
if the burden of them falls where in justice it should. 


PITTSBURGH: THE GIST OF THE SURVEY—Paul U. Kellogg. 
The concluding volume; a summary of the findings; the challenge of 
the facts presented. 


PRICE, $1.50 NET, A VOLUME 
For further information and publication dates, address 
CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


Please mention Tun SurvEY when writing to advertisers. 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications 


The results of research under the Russell Sage Foundation are beginning to appear. They 
give evidence that the endowment is being used wisely. They lend encouragement to those 
who believe that better things are in store in American life because of the investigations. 
. . .. It goes without saying that if conditions of living in the United States are to be 
improved the existing facts must be ascertained first of all.—Chicago Tribune. 


The Russell Sage Foundation is putting into book form the findings of 
some of the more important investigations into social and living conditions 
carried on by its staff or by its co-operation. Such original and unique 
material in this field cannot be found elsewhere and the volumes as they 
appear have been recognized as of the utmost importance to students and 
teachers. Uniformly and substantially bound, printed from attractive type 
and illustrated when the subject permits, they form a growing set which 
should be in every library and on the desk of every college professor. An- 
nouncements of each book as published will be sent on request by Charities 
Publication Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York. ; 

In addition to the Pittsburgh Survey volumes announced on preced- 
ing pages, the publications of the Russell Sage Foundation include the 
following : 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING AMONG WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES, by Robert Coit 
Chapin, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and FWinance, Beloit College. The most complete and 
comprehensive study yet made of the actual cost of living among non-dependent workingmen’s 
families in a definite locality. 388 pages, 131 statistical tables and 16 diagrams prepared by 
experts, add to the value of the report as a reference book and a guide to future investigations 
of this nature. ‘One of the most valuable contributions to the literature of social economy.’’— 
Bvening Post, New York. Price postpaid, $2. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, by Luther H. Gulick, M.D., Director of Physical 
Training, New York Public Schools; and Leonard P. Ayres, A.M., former General Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Vorto Rico. (Third edition.) The first American work on a subject of prime 
importance, dealing with the historical, administrative, financial and statistical phases of the 
subject. 286 pages; 6 charts; 64 forms used in American and foreign systems; 31 tables; a 
thorough discussion of the legal aspects of the movement in England and in each state of the 
United States. Price postpaid, $1. 


LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS. by Leonard P. Ayres, A.M. A statistical discussion of 
the subject based on returns from 80 cities. (Second edition.) 252 pages; 106 tables; 38 
diagrams. Price postpaid, $1.50. , 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN THE UNITED STATES. Compiled 
under the direction of the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
by Philip P. Jacobs. 467 pages. Price postpaid, $1. : 


REPORT ON THE DESIRABILITY OF ESTABLISHING AN EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, by Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Social 
Economy, Columbia University. 238 pages, paper covers. Price postpaid, $1. 


TIIE SALARY LOAN BUSINESS IN NEW YORK CITY, by Clarence W. Wassam, Ph.D.. 
with extracts from an unpublished report by Frank Julian Warne, Ph.D. 143 pages, paper 
covers. Price postpaid, 75 cents. 


THD CHATTEL LOAN BUSINESS, by Arthur H. Ham. 60 pages, paper covers. Price 
postpaid, 25 cents. —. 


Send orders, inquiries and requests for announcements 
of books as published to 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Please mention THr SurRvEY when writing to advertisers, 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE SHIRTWAIST WORKERS’ STRIKE 


Seldom has an industrial dispute been of greater educational value than the 
present struggle by girls and women for the principle of collective bargaining 
and a closed shop. The difference between this strike and others involving the 
same issues and often a much larger number of people, is that here the conditions 
are such as to enlist the warm sympathy of the largest number of people. Now 
it is commonly thought that sympathy obstructs the vision, beclouds the mind, 
perverts the understanding, and disturbs the judgment. In the trial of criminal 
cases, courts rightly seek to eliminate sympathy, just as they take much pains to 
avoid adverse prejudice, changing the venue if necessary to insure strict im- 
partiality. Sympathy may indeed disqualify a juryman, but we make a great 
mistake if we look upon ourselves exclusively as jurymen in reference to all the 
vital struggles in which our fellow beings are engaged. The theory that the best 
juryman is one who has neither the inclination nor the capacity for sympathy 
is pretty thoroughly discredited even in the court room, and it has no applica- 
tion to human affairs in general. The truth is that sympathy alone dissolves the 
hard, cruel facts of life so that our understanding may take hold of them. In- 
stead of obstructing our vision sympathy corrects our mental strabismus and 
enables us to see our neighbors’ problems as they are. Sympathy is the burn- 
ing, penetrating ray of light which alone can pierce the fogs and clouds of preju- 
dice. bigotry, ignorance and misunderstanding. Sympathy is the handmaiden of 
sound judgment, loyal forerunner, preparing, through her humble ministry of 
clear vision and appreciation of complexities, for the more righteous and just 
judgment which is so rare among men. 

Wherefore it is a good thing that this strike should, have called forth ex- 
traordinary popular sympathy, and to this end that it should be a strike in which 
the conspicuous part is taken by working girls; that it should be in a badly 
organized trade with seasonal overwork and long stretches of compulsory idle- 
ness, and with a sub-contracting system which amounts to a transfer of the 
fadrone to the shop; that policemen and magistrates should have been thought 
to be unduly severe in suppressing picketing; that girls whose disorderly conduct 
consists of attempting to persuade other girls not to take the place of strikers 
should have been put into prison in the enforced company of women whose dis- 
orderly conduct is that of the common prostitute; and that all this should have 
occurred in the center of Manhattan island, where women of wealth and social 
position, and college women whose minds are already aflame with the current 
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ideas of social responsibility and solidarity, could easily come into personal touch 
with it, under the eye, moreover, of newspaper reporters, and eee a natural 
topic for continuous editorial discussion. 

Imprisonment even for five days is not to be looked upon lightly, and that 
thousands of women should even think that they have a just grievance against 
magistrates and policemen is most deplorable. We have also to consider the 
disturbance of industry, the loss of wages and of profits, and the bitter spirit of 
antagonism involved in a prolonged strike. The struggle is not fundamentally 
against an intolerably low wage, or unsanitary shops, or exposure to exceptional 
physical risks. On these points there has been much exaggeration. The real 
grievances are the sub-contractor, the slack periods, and interference with the | 
organizing of unions. 

The girls have become convinced—and this very fact is one of the most 
extraordinary of all—that the only effective remedy for their unsatisfactory condi- 
tion is a union, in full control of every shop on the side of the employes, and 
authorized to bargain with the employers on their behalf. They are willing that 
every one shall belong to the union, and demand in effect that no one who does not 
shall be employed in these shops. This is the closed shop or collective bargaining 
carried to its logical extreme. In this extreme form the trade union principle, 
although successfully established in the building trades and elsewhere, is extremely 
offensive to many who are regarded as liberal and fairminded towards the 
just demands of labor. R. Fulton Cutting at a recent meeting of a club of social 
workers made a vigorous attack upon the idea of the closed shop, contending that 
its baneful effects had been apparent in art, in religion, in philanthropy, in business, 
in politics, and wherever in the course of human history it had been applied. This 
is true enough, and organized labor should not be in haste to class among its 
enemies those who are not ready to stand with them for the principle of the closed 
shop. At the same time, so long as it is sought to attain even this end by lawful 
means, it is not clear that it is any part of the duty of the disinterested public to 
fight against it. The principle of liberty has constrained us to allow politicians, 
churchmen and artists to close their respective shops if they could. Shall we then 
for the first time invoke that sacred principle to prevent labor from: securing that 
living income, that rational amount of leisure and wholesome recreation, that real 
freedom of contract, as distinct from a meaningless legal formula, which rightly 
‘or wrongly they believe can be secured only by collective bargaining? We do not. 
advocate the closed shop; but neither do we oppose those who seek by legitimate 
and lawful means to secure it. Those who dread its baneful influence may 
properly aid these workers and such as these to discover any more appropriate 
and equally effective means of redress for their acknowledged grievances. 
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The English budget is, at bottom, the 
fiscal expression of a great, social de- 
velopment, Professor Seligman holds. 
The forces which are responsible for it 
are gradually leavening the life of all 
modern civilized societies ; and the trans- 
lation into the fiscal sphere of the social 
forces cannot much longer be delayed, 
whether in America or on the European 
continent, he says. The scheme of taxa- 
tion proposed is bound to prevail quick- 
ly if the liberals win the election this 
month, gradually and bit by bit if 
_ they lose. Even when the increases 
in naval appropriations cease, the. in- 
evitable growth of the social policy which 
began with old age pensions will demand 
enormous sums. The present budget is 
modern and scientific, for it endeavors 
to spread the burden over the whole 
people in proportion to their ability to 
bear it. Professor Seligman’s article is 
the clearest statement so far published in 
America on the budget as a taxation 
scheme—and after all that is what a 
budget is. 

_ The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

American Economic Association and the 
American Historical Association proved 
impressive in size as well as in the scope 
and value of the programs. Six thousand 
members of nine societies were repre- 
sented by an attendance of 1,300 in the 
largest city in the country. The hotels, 
clubs and halls of New York were taxed 
by the throng. 

The practical note was emphasized by 
many speakers, perhaps most sharply by 
President Butler of Columbia, who found 
these students and teachers “always and 
everywhere focusing on this human twen- 
tieth century problem.” 

The delegates had unusual opportuni- 
ties for laboratory work. New York is 
always a fascinating field for economic 
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and social study all the way from Wall 
street to the East Side, but there were 
new features during the meeting. The 
political scientists found a new city ad- 
ministration going into power amid a 
great clamor for more parks and sub- 
ways, efficiency in the City Hall and a 
Columbus to discover whether the debt 
limit lies really in America or in some 
Cathay of finance. The economists could 
have plunged into the midst of the shirt- 
waist makers’ strike, which, in addition 
to all the interest of other industrial dis- 
putes, is unique in its relation to the 
growing concern of students in women 
in industry. Such a determined and re- 
sourceful band of women never before 


a 


have faced their employers on an econo- © 


mic issue. The transportation men could 
not only ride on subway expresses with 
side doors, but circle Manhattan Island 
on a jingling horse car. 

The meetings are well described by 
Professor Lindsay and others on the fol- 
lowing pages. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
is holding its annual meeting this week 
in Boston The New York Public Ed- 
ucation Association will meet the evening 
of the 17th at 11 East 62d street, the 
chief address being by Pres. John H. 
Finley of the City College on Education 
in a Democracy. 

The first of “the pinebure! Survey 
books,t Women and The Trades, by 
Elizabeth Beardsley Butler, is published 
this week by Charities Publication Com- 
mittee for the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The book is reviewed on another page 
and fully described in advertisements in 
the forepart of the issue. D. Appleton 
and Company announce a new book by 
Wifliam R. George, The Junior Republic. 

Women and Tne Trades, Elizabeth Beardsley 
Butler. Russell Sage Foundation Publication. New 
York, Charities Publication Committee. P 
417. $1.50 net. By mail of THe Survpy, 105 


East 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
postpaid, $1.72. 
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MAYOR GAYNOR’S 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Mayor Gaynor starts his administra- 
tion in New York with some excellent 
appointments. 
becomes health ‘commissioner, Charles 
B. Stover is park commissioner for Man- 
hattan and Richmond and president of 
the park board and John J. Murphy tene- 
ment house commissioner. Michael J. 
Drummond is made commissioner of 
charities. 

Dr. Lederle made a notable record as 
Mayor Low’s health commissioner. Fle 
is one of the leading sanitarians of the 
country and an executive of acknowl- 
edged ability. Probably no other man 
in New York is better fitted for the post. 

Mr. Stover has been looked upon for 
many years as “the father of parks and 
playgrounds.” Through the Civic Club 
which he organized, the University Set- 
tlement where he lives, at all times and 
in all places he has been a persistent 
advocate of the extension of the parks 
and playgrounds of New York city.. He 
was among the earliest, if not the very 
first advocate of an ocean park at Rock- 
away. It is announced that he will work 
out Mayor Gaynor’s cherished idea of 
opening one of the parks, or some cen- 
trally located open spot, to public dis- 
cussion like Hyde Park in London. 

Mr. Murphy was secretary of the Cit- 
izens’ Union for nine years and has been 
thoroughly identified with reform polli- 
tics. His appointment pleases the organ- 
izations and men interested in housing 
reform, although he has not been identi- 
fied with that movement. 

Mr. Drummond is a retired business 
man, fifty-nine years old, who is pres- 
ident or director of eight large manu- 
facturing, banking and water supply 
firms. He was chairman of the business 
men’s committee which worked for the 
Gaynor ticket. His first deputy, Frank J. 
Goodwin, is a Tammany leader and his 
Brooklyn deputy is also prominent in 
political life. Thus the Department of 
Public Charities is in the hands of three 
men, none of whom has had experience 
of the sort to qualify him for his work— 
such experience, for instance, as former 
Commissioner Homer Folks had as sec- 
retary of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, and the last commissioner, Rob- 
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ROBERT W. HEBBERD, 


Former commissioner of charities, New York city. 


ert W. Hebberd, had in his long service 
as secretary of the State Board of Chari- 
ties. Mayor Gaynor has shown his ap- 
preciation of the value of expert admin- 
istrative service by his continuance of 


Lawson Purdy as head of the Tax De- 


partment, and by bringing Edward W. 
Bemis from the West for the Water Bu- 
reau, but he has apparently failed to ex- 
tend this appreciation to.the department 
in which it is perhaps most urgently de- 
manded—that which is responsible for 
the care of the sick and the dependent 
poor. 

All four of these new commissioners 
are democrats, and Mr. Drummond is a 
member of Tammany Hall, but none is 
known as an “organization man.” The 
only out-and-out organization man 
Mayor Gaynor has thus far appointed is 
Frank J. Goodwin, who is a_ district 
leader. 

The retirement of Robert W. Hebberd 
as commissioner of public charities is en- 
tirely voluntary and is regretted’on every 
hand. His administration has been hon- 
est, business-like, energetic and progress- 
ive. In accepting his resignation on 
almost the last day of his term, Mayor 
McClellan wrote: 
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“Let me again express to you my deep 
regret that the city is to be deprived 
of your services. Since you have been 
in office, your department has been man- 
aged absolutely without any. criticism 
whatsoever. Thanks to your integrity, 
your knowledge and your ability, the 
Charities Department of the city of New 
York has become a model for the cities 
of the world.” 


BRING THE WOODS 
DOWN TO THE CITY 


The state park which will undoubtedly 
result from the gift of 10,000 acres in 
Rockland and Orange counties by Mrs. 
Edward H. Harriman, will bring almost 
to the doors of New York city a pre- 
served tract of land including sections 
all but wild. While the Ramapo moun- 
tains, parts of which are included and 
more of which will probably. be bought, 
- range only from 1,000 feet up, they are 
rugged, heavily wooded, full of tumbling 
- creeks, altogether delightful - valleys, 
green cups in'the hills, faint trails where 
roads once ran and what to an eye 
accustomed to) skyscrapers and asphalt 
seem bits of the forest primeval. The 
Ramapos are too steep and rocky for 
farming and this, coupled with the fact 
that great tracts have been held in rich 
- men’s estates, probably explains their 
remaining so long unspoiled by New 
York city ninety minutes away by rail. 

A winter day’s tramp through the 
Ramapos draws many men and not a 
= few stout-booted women out of New 
York. An hour and half by train and 
half ‘as much more up a meandering 
road toward the nearest gap in the hills 
leave one’ on his own resources in the 
woods. The government maps show 
good roads, but at every turn they fade 
away into nothing. In the very middle 
of where the road should be, stands. a 
flourishing maple eighteen inches thick. 
These were the roads that Washington’s 
soldiers marched on after ’76, and pre- 
cious little use have they had since. » 

An hour’s walk from Suffern, just 
across the line in New York after Jersey 
is passed, is a deserted settlement. 
Rough houses falling apart, log barns, 
crumbling fences, fields grown up to 
scrub oak, give the feeling that here 
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surely stood one of those pitiful new 
towns cleaned out to the last soul by the 
Indians. 

Squatters abound—called locally the 
Jackson whites. Negro features with 
black hair, sometimes straight and some- 
times very curly, add weight to the tra- 
dition that white and black and red blood 
run in their veins. Tradition goes a step 
further and claims that the white blood 
is German, from the Hessian mercen- 
aries brought here by the British. Some 
of them deserted and some were dis- 
charged in the new country after the 
Revolution, but they found a cold wel- 
come even in tory New York and New 
Jersey. They drifted back to the hills 
where they had fought or run, and there 
took wives among the women of the 
squatters who were part Negro and part 
Indian. 

So tradition has it. At any rate, on 
the day’s walk one comes on little clear- 
ings with a makeshift house, a pig, some 
chickens, a potato patch, untalkative 
men and women, children who have 
never been to school. Perhaps only a 
footpath, where the map shows a road, 
leads twisting off to the nearest town, 
and the mulatto father does not know 
even the name of the village beyond 
that. 


MAY LEAD TO 
STATE PARK PLAN 


‘But the park plan includes a good deal 
more than this, for it hooks up to the 
Interstate Park and the Hudson-Fulton 
Boulevard, crowns the efforts of the de- 
voted men and women who have worked 
for years to.save Hook mountain from 
being ground into some sort of commer- 
cial powder, groups with it Stony Point, 
Dunderberg mountain and Storm King, 
and beautiful Highland lake. 

Mrs. Harriman offers one million doi- 
lars towards buying more land, particu- 
larly water front on the Hudson, and 
$1,625,000 has. been contributed by six- 
teen others. The states of New. Jersey 
and New York are asked to appropriate 
funds, which Governor Hughes recom- 
mends be done by issuing special bonds 
to be covered by a sinking fund. The 
governor would extend the scope of the 
Palisades Park Commission—an unpaid 
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board whose aggregate expense account 
in nine years has been $457.93—to cover 
the new territory, and find another site 
for the new State Penitentiary, now at 
Sing Sing, as the one chosen falls within 
the park. 

The governor’s recommendations may 
pave the way for very important park 
developments. To adopt the principle of 
paying for park land by issuing state 
bonds opens the possibility of following 
Massachusetts’s example of buying it on 
state credit and thus rounding out a 
whole state plan of parks. Three or 
four cities in New York now have park 
projects pigeon-holed for lack of funds. 
The organization of a state park board, 
perhaps by further broadening the pow- 
ers of the Palisades Park Commission, 
perhaps under the State Game and Fish 
Commission, should lead to rapid but 
balanced development and the formula- 
tion of a rounded and adequate state 


policy. 


ROCKAWAY IS 
THE NEXT STEP 


Plans already approved or developed, 
plus the Harriman gift and contemplated 
purchases, give one large tract and a long 
narrow strip running from Fort Lee 
ferry (opposite 130th street, Manhattan) 
forty miles up the Palisades to New- 
burgh, necessarily skirting Haverstraw, 
Nyack and West Point. Two railroads 
cross or run near it and steamer service 
could readily be added. 

With this land opened to that half of 
the population of the state which lives in 
New York city, and with the Catskill 
and Adirondack parks preserved for peo- 
ple up-state, the next step falls logically 
to New York city—to establish the Rock- 
away ocean beach park, for which funds 
were voted a long time since. Mayor 
McClellan’s administration was unable 
to complete it. At present the corpora- 
tion counsel is examining into the legality 
of the title, which is believed to be un- 
questionable. When the proposal is re- 
ported to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, there is every prospect of 
its passage, unless Mayor Gaynor proves 
unfriendly. He has not made known his 
attitude. 
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Aside from the title, opposition to the 
park simmered down to a determined 
protest by real estate interests on the 
ground that the trip is too expensive 
to benefit the tenement dwellers of Man- 
hattan. The fare by the cheapest route 
is fifteen cents each way. When the 
Bronx Zoo was opened the fare was ten 
cents. It is still ten cents to Pelham Bay 
Park and to Coney Island—and scarcely 
enough cars can be crowded on to take 
the Sunday throngs to the latter. Trac- 
tion developments are almost sure to re- 
duce rather than raise fares, as in the 
case of Bronx Park any part of which 
can now be reached for a nickle on the 
subway or the Third avenue “L.” Thou- 
sands of East Side and Harlem children 
go skating and ballplaying there every 
Saturday and Sunday and in this connec- 
tion it is well to remember the statement 
of Judge Baker of the Boston Juvenile 
Court—that even in the poorest families 
the school children are found to have 
from ten cents and the working children 
from fifty.cents a week spending money. 
Of the value and need of a great public 
ocean park it is scarcely necessary to sub- 
mit more evidence. 

More than by completing bridges and 
subways, even more than by honesty and 
economy in administration, Mayor Gay- 
nor will find his name held in men’s 
minds and written down in New York's. 
histories if he puts through Rockaway. 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH. 
CHARITIES IN BROOKLYN 


The seven largest Hebrew charitable 
organizations in Brooklyn have formed 
a federation which went into effect on 
january I. 

As a result of a conference held some 
months ago a letter was sent out, through 
which and the personal work of the act- 
ing chairman Nathan S. Jonas and some 
other members of the committee, the 
federation is assured of an income of 
$85,000 from 350 members. The larger 
charities which it represents have been 
in the habit of raising only $65,000 from 
3,500 subscribers. The federation has 
published a list of names with amounts 
pledged. The first ten contributors have 
increased their respective gifts very ma- 
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terially, the first two agreeing to give 
$3,000 and $1,000 annually: instead of as 
formerly $410 and $360. The charities 
included -in the federation are: The 
Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum, The 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, The He- 
brew Educational Society, The United 
Jewish Aid Societies, Training School 
for Nurses, Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation and Hebrew Benevolent Society. 


THE WORCESTER CHILD 
WELFARE CONFERENCE 


Reference has already been made in 
THE Survey to the organization of a 
Child Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare which was founded through the ef- 
forts of J. Stanley Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity. The first special conference 
such as the national body will encourage 
in different parts of the country has been 
in Dr. Hall’s home city. The Worces- 
ter Conference for Child Welfare came 
into being December 15. Its objects are 
defined as follows: 

“To promote child research and wel- 

- fare: 

“First, by securing kindly co-operation 
between institutions and organizations 
engaged in scientific study of children, 
and the societies and individuals working 
for child betterment in our city. 

“Second, by providing parents, teach- 
ers and others who may be responsible 
for the care of children with the scientific 
results of this co-operation. 

“Third, by engaging the good will and 
personal assistance of our best citizens, 
and when possible of the municipal gov- 
ernment itself, in all that concerns the 
greater general good of the city’s chil- 
dren, their health, education, homes, 
recreation, public games and proper su- 
pervision of the same, with the hundred 
other things that make for ideal condi- 
tions in the future.” 

Rufus B. Fowler is president and Aus- 
tin S. Garver secretary and treasurer. 
The departments of work planned are: 

Local survey and children’s health, re- 
search in milk supply, health and infant 
mortality, juvenile delinquency, depend- 
ence and neglect, recreation, education, 
publicity. 

The conference is arranging two public 
meetings, one on children’s play, the 
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opportunities now afforded and needed, 
the other on the milk supply. 


TEACH HYGIENE 
IN THE HAREM 


Among the signs of the times in Tur- 
key are an active propaganda for public 
health undertaken by Prof. Emily Ray 
Gregory, who is at the head of the de- 
partment of biology in the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople. Un- 
der the old regime very little was done, 
or could be done, to improve sanitation, 
but under the new government every 
reform is possible. : 

Dr. Gregory has prepared articles on 
hygiene and sanitation which will be 
gradually introduced into. the papers in 
all the different languages in Turkey and 
in the other countries in the Balkan 
Peninsula with which the American col- 
lege is in direct touch. 

Lectures on the same subjects are also 
offered, among others, to the women of 
the harems for whom Turkish freedom 
came too late to permit their attending 
college. These women are invited to the 
college one afternoon a week for a lesson . 
in English followed by a lecture on a 
popular subject. Dr. Gregory recently 
addressed this class on how typhoid fever 
spreads and how to prevent it. The 
Turkish women present asked very intel- 
ligent questions, such as “Will sunshine 
kill typhoid germs ?” 

Dr. Gregory is. well prepared for such 
an educational campaign. She has stud- 
ied in both the United States and Ger- 
many, and took her doctor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago. 


WOMEN AND THE TRADES’ 


- Reviewed by S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
The University of Chicago 


“Never before in civilization have such 
numbers of young girls been suddenly re- 
leased from the protection of the home 
and permitted to walk unattended upon 
city streets and to work under alien 
roofs; for the first time they are being 
prized more for their labor power than 


1Women and the 'Trades By Elizabeth Beards- 


ley Butler. Russell Sage Foundation Publica- 
tion. Charities Publication Committee, New 
York, 1910. Pp. 417.. Price $1.50 net. By mail 
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for their innocence, their tender beauty, 
their ephemeral gaiety.” (Addams, The 
Spirit of Youth in the City Street,? p. 5.) 

Every exhibit 
of the work of 
girls, its condi- 
tions, its require- 
ments, its implica- 
tions, is significant 
because they are 
prized for “their 
labor power rath- 
er than for their 


BLIZABUTH B. BUTLER, Youth, and yet 
the value of that 
labor is estimated in terms affected 


more by their economic and industrial 
weakness than .by any true estimate of 
their toil in terms of product. This 
careful and sympathetic review of the 
working girls of Pittsburgh in their 
morning and evening procession and 
daily manceuvers is full of suggestions 
of the piteous helplessness which comes 
from the employment of youth “under 
alien roofs.”’—“No other occupation 
seems so desirable as ‘clerking’ to a girl.” 
—“The stogy factories and the garment 
factories like the mercantile houses are 
employers of Jewish girls.” —“In the for- 
mer the: girls are young, seventeen, 
eighteen, sometimes twenty.” (p. 79)— 
“Girls” are in the metal trades, in the 
laundries, the candy factories, the tele- 
phone exchange, and the telegraph of- 
fices. 

To be sure there are groups of older 
women in the procession which passes 
before the eyes of the reader. There 
are the mature unskilled workers who 
strip tobacco (p. 77) and the mothers 
who do home work of various kinds (p. 
81) ; but these are inconspicuous, and are 
perhaps economically weaker than the 
younger ones who constitute the major- 
ity of their co-workers. And the table 
showing that less than one per cent of 
the workers studied can be called skilled, 
less than two per cent classed among the 
craftswomen, that thirty-one out of a 
hundred operate and fourteen tend ma- 

1The Spirit of Youth and The City Street. By 
Jane Addams. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1909, Pp. 202. By mail of THr Survey, 


105 Dast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.33. 
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chines, fourteen wrap and label, and 
twenty-three do work requiring dexterity 
only, while of sixteen per cent not even 
dexterity is required (p. 309), is an ex- 
hibit of an industrial helplessness which 
in the absence of community protection 
can lead only to economic exploitation. 

It is, therefore, most important that the 
community should be made aware as to 
what these workers do, in connection 
with what products they are employed, 
and what the social significance of their» 
industrial utilization. Moreover, wher- 
ever there is found unregulated competi- 
tive organization in contact with econom- 
ic and industrial weakness, certain con- 
sequences may with reasonable certainty 
be anticipated. There will be a working 
day determined as to length rather by 
the exigencies of the trade than by the 
human requirements of the worker; 
conditions of workshop or factory such 
as to keep in fit condition the machines 
and products rather than the human con- 
tributors to the process; and an assign- 
ment of tasks likely to utilize in the 
shortest time the mechanical dexterity or 
facility of the young employe. _ 

A certain monotony and dull repetition 
will be rightly anticipated in the story 
as in the process,—for here there is no 
heroic, if tragically dangerous, task, no 
adventurous, if perilous, possibility grow- 
ing out of the handling of mighty objects 
and the subjection of the great natural 
forces. Not the least pitiful feature of 
this careful and exhaustive study is the 
evidence that in many instances, so far 
as these girls deal with products at all, 
it is rather with their exterior or their 
envelope than with their essential utility. 
In cases in which they aid in the manu- 
facture, speed and dexterity alone are 
required. In other words, the work as 
described is of such a nature as neither 
to require nor furnish training, and Miss 
Butler well says that “work which de- 
mands nothing costs the intelligence more. 
than work which demands too much” (p. 
371). Nor are these educational needs 
met elsewhere. In the first place, the 
length of the working day and the re- 
sulting fatigue (see p. 324) prevent this; 
and less than two per cent of the 22,000 
wage earners studied are in touch with 
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a center for social development (p. 332), 
and this although a considerable number 
—more than ten per cent of all—live 
away from their families, and although 
three-fifths earn less than the seven dol- 
lars a-week which Miss Butler estimates 
as the minimum living wage in Pitts- 
burgh. 

A formal description of the inquiry is 
superfluous. It presents, as the editor 
points out, the “first general survey of the 

' women-employing trades of’an Ameri- 
can city”, based on “‘a close study of four 
hundred establishments in which the la- 
bor of girls or women was_ utilized.” 
One of the six volumes containing the 
results of the Pittsburgh Survey, it 
contains accurate description, thorough 
and careful observation, and always 
keenly sympathetic yet judicial estimates 
of the economic and industrial as well as 
of the human factors in the problem. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY’ 


Reviewed by KATHARINE COMAN 


This is the most thorough-going study 
of the scope of the industrial employ- 
ment of women yet made for the United 

‘States. The investigations reported by 


the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Sta- . 


tistics (1884) and the United States 
commissioner of labor (1889 and 1895-6) 
are invaluable in their way, but they rep- 
resent conditions at those particular 
epochs and fail to give us the historical 
perspective essential to accurate general- 
ization. Dr. Abbott has brought together 
all the available data (some of it unused 
heretofore) from the Colonial period 
with its farm hotse industries to the 
highly differentiated factory organiza- 
tion of the present day. 

Dr. Abbott’s main contention, that the 
self-supporting woman antedates the fac- 
tory era, finds ample justification in the 
early records. Under the domestic sys- 
tem, women did all of the carding and 
spinning and much of the weaving and 
actually produced the bulk of the woolen 

1Women in Industry. By Edith Abbott, Ph.D., 
associate director in the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, 1909. Vp. 407. By mail of 'HE Sorvey, 


105 East 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $2.13. 
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cloth both for home use and’ for sale, 
while the manufacture of straw-braid, 
buttons, and ready-made clothing were 
almost exclusively women’s trades. The 
popular notion that women wage earners 
have been displacing men, a notion for 
which there was some ground in the ini- 
tial stages of the textile factory, Dr. Ab- 
bott has successfully disproved by cita- 
tions from contemporary observers. 
Nine-tenths of the operatives in the Low- 
ell mills (1827) were women, and the 
same proportion held for the other New 
England factories. According to the 
Census of Manufactures for 1900 the 
proportion has steadily declined until at- 
the present time women make up less 
than half (forty-nine per cent) of the 
cotton-mill operatives of the United 
States. The causes for this reversal of 
the original tendency are found in recent 
labor-saving devices which economize 
labor at the expense of the laborer, with 
result that a man’s strength is necessary 
to “police” the machines, and the accel- 
erated speed which involves a tax on 
nervous energy that surpasses feminine 
endurance. European laborers have 
gladly taken up the tasks which the farm- 
ers’ daughters abandoned. From the ad- 
vent of the first famine refugees from 
Ireland to the influx of Armenians and 
Russian Jews, the American working girl 
has been engaged in’a losing competition 
with the immigrant, who offers greater 


‘physical strength and is content with a 


lower standard of living. This displace- 
ment of women by men is also evident 
in the clothing trade (an industry once 
monopolized by women), where the pro- 
portion of female “hands” has fallen from 
eighty-eight per cent in 1870 to sixty- 
three per cent in 1905. In the other in- 
dustries reviewed by Dr. Abbott, boot 
and shoe manufacture, cigar-making and 
printing, there is a slight increase in em- 
ployment of women, but they still play 
only a subordinate part. 

Dr. Abbott attempts no exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the relative efficiency of men 
and women, being content apparently 
with the conclusions of the United States 
commissioner’s' report on the Work and 
Wages of Men, Women and Children 
(1895-96). It is evident that the phys- 
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ical incapacities of women laborers, to- 
gether with their usual reluctance to un- 
dertake a thorough apprenticeship, rele- 
‘gate them very generally to the unskilled 
and low-paid processes, yet the marked 
rise in the wages of women in the past 
half century would seem to indicate an 
increasing efficiency. In the cotton mills, 
the wages of women operatives increased 
eighty-one per cent between 1860 and 
1890 while the wages of men advanced 
but sixty-one per cent. In all the indus- 
tries for which data were presented in 
the Aldrich report on Wages and Prices 
(1891) the respective gains were sev- 
enty-three per cent and fifty-five per cent. 
Even now, however, the self-supporting 
woman earns, in general, but half the 
man’s wage, and rarely is she employed 
‘to do the same grade of work. It is 
interesting to note that quite comparable 
results are reached in the very careful col- 
lation of English statistics printed in Ap- 
pendix A to Hutchins and Harrison's 
History of Factory’ Legislation. - Wom- 
en’s wages have risen in the English mills 
and work-shops more rapidly and more 
steadily than the wages of men. The 
rise for the cotton industry between 1861 
and 1901 was eighty-three per cent, that 
for all industries twenty-eight per cent, 
and this in the face of the extension and 
progressively thorough enforcement of 
protective legislation. 

The effect of the many and serious 
invasions of the female laborer’s ‘‘free- 
dom of contract’’,—limitations on the 
length of the working day, night work, 
the requirement of seats, toilet-rooms, 
etc., represented in our labor code, Dr. 
Abbott does not discuss. Yet they have 
been thought to constitute a heavy handi- 
cap on woman in her struggle for indus- 
trial equality. The distinguished com- 
mittee appointed by the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to 
determine the “economic effects of leg- 
islation affecting women’s labour” 
brought in a rather indecisive report 
(1903), but it instanced cases where the 
limitation on the hours of labor permit- 
ted to women employes had induced the 
substitution of men or machines. How 
far this effort of the employer to rid 
himself of vexatious restraints has con- 
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tributed to the decline in the relative pro- 
portion of women engaged in the textile 
and clothing industries would be a most 
interesting study. 

Dr. Abbott’s final chapter on Public 
Opinion and the Working Woman is 
distinctly disappointing. Any thoughtful 
review of public policy with respect to 
the employment of women and children, 
whether expressed in legislation or in 
economic treatises, must make evident 
the complete shifting of argument from 
industrial to humanitarian considera- 
tions. Throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the nineteenth, 
the prime concern of manufacturers, and 
statesmen as well, was the accumulation — 
of wealth. The order of the General 
Court of Massachusetts (1656) requir- 
ing the women and children of every 
family to spin three pounds of yarn for 
thirty weeks in the year, was not sug- 
gested by Puritan abhorrence of the sin 
of idleness, but by a zealous concern for 
the commonweal. Old England and New 
England alike were endeavoring to pro- 
vide at home the manufactures that must 
otherwise be obtained at great cost from 
abroad. De Foe (Tour Through Great 
Britain, III, 101) describes the cloth 
manufacture in the neighborhood of Hal- 
ifax as carried on “in an infinite number 
of cottages in which dwell the work- 
men—the women and children of whom 
are always busy carding, spinning, etc., 
so that no hands being unemployed, all 
can gain their bread, even from the 
youngest to the antient; hardly anything 
above four years old but its hands are 
sufficient to itself.” No statesman of 
the twentieth century would dare express 
Hamilton’s emulous admiration of the 
fact that four-sevenths of the persons 
employed in the factories of Great 
Britain were women and children. Not 
the industrial but the social value of 
women and children is emphasized to- 
day, and all legislation aims to promote 
their physical and morai well-being. The 
safe-guarding of the mother, the educa- 
tion of the child, is of infinitely greater 
moment to the modern state than: the 
earning power of these weaker members 
of society who hold our future in their 
hands. 
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THE ENGLISH BUDGET PROPOSALS 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The interest of the English budget pro- 
posals lies in the fact that while they 
mark, in some respects, a new departure 
in fiscal policy, they are nevertheless to 
be considered in the main as a logical 
development of a movement which was 
begun some time ago. It is for this rea- 
son that the scheme deserves more than 
a passing notice. For whatever be the 
results of the impending election, the 
broad lines of the scheme are apt to be 
adopted sooner or later. If the liberals 
are returned to power, the project will be 
adopted at once in its entirety. If the 
conservatives succeed, it is not at ail un- 
likely that large parts of the scheme will 
sooner or later find their way into legis- 
lation. 

As is well known, the agitation for 
augmented revenues has been precipitat- 
ed by the recent great increase in ex- 
penditures. These increased expendi- 
tures are due to two causes, one the pro- 
digious addition to the naval estimates, 
due to the necessity of keeping up’ the 
pace of naval construction in compe- 
- tition with Germany, and, secondly, to 
the recent introduction of the system of 
old age pensions. Moreover, it is every- 
where conceded that England is on the 
brink of still greater expenditures in the 
= future; for while it may indeed be ex- 
pected that this mad race for increased 
naval armaments will before long reach 
its term, it is not unlikely that the sys- 
tem of old age pensions will constitute 
only the first of a series of legislative 
enactments that will call for increasingly 
vast outlays. Even if England should 
adopt the policy of so-called tariff re- 
form, it is exceedingly improbable that 
the whole, or even the greater part of 
this augmentation in expenditure will be 
met by import duties. 

Up to the repeal of the corn laws in 
the forties, the national revenues of Eng- 
land, like those of almost all other great 
countries, were composed almost exclu- 
sively of indirect taxes. Beginning 
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shortly before the middle of the century, 
the, tendency in England, as elsewhere, 
has been toward the reliance, in an ever 
increasing degree, upon direct taxes. 
First the income tax was introduced, al- 
though timidly and avowedly only as 
a temporary measure. Gradually its ad- 
ministration was improved, and its yield 
enhanced until by the end of the seven- 
ties 1t was recognized as a permanent 
part of the tax system. In the nineties 
the death duties or inheritance taxes 
were remodelled, and have since been 
playing an increasingly important role in — 
the budget. And now, finally, the various 
forms of land revenue are to be added to 
the list of direct taxes. 

It would be a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that an over-emphasis is put upon 
direct taxes; for in the present budgetary 
scheme a considerable part of the addi- 
tional revenues is to come from the in- 
crease of the excises on tobacco and 
liquors, together with additional stamp 
duties, especially on securities, and in- 
cluding also a new graduated tax on 
motor cars. The chief interest of the 
present budget proposals lies, however, 
in the four direct taxes: the income tax, 
the inheritance tax, the land tax and the 
increment duty; and we may say a word 
about each of these. 

There are, as is well known, two dif- 
ferent kinds of income taxation. The 
one is the Prussian system of the so- 
called “lump sum” income tax, where a 
man is compelled to make a return of his 
entire income. The other is the so- 
called “schedule” system, where the in- 
come is classified into a number of cate- 
gories, and where an attempt is made to 
have the tax paid, not by the person who 
receives the income, but by the person 
who pays or advances the income to the 
recipient. This schedule tax is the Eng- 
lish system, and the English have always 
considered their scheme far superior to 
the Prussian method. Under it the total 
amount of a man’s income is not known, 
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except in the case of the incomes under 
£700, where certain abatements are per- 
mitted. But the English system, largely 


because of these arrangements, has al- 


ways involved a simple proportional tax, 
and until two or three years ago, an un- 
_differentiated-tax on incomes. 

The interesting feature of the new pro- 
posals is that England is henceforth to 
enforce both the differentiation and the 
graduation of the income tax. In other 
words, not only is a distinction made be- 
tween earned and unearned incomes, 
whereby the unearned incomes are taxed 
at a higher rate than the earned in- 
comes; but the beginnings of progressive 
taxation are introduced by the introduc- 
tion of the so-called super-tax. That is 
to say, whenever the total income ex- 
ceeds £5,000, an additional duty of 6d 
in the pound (over and above the nor- 
mal rate of 1 sh. 2d) is charged for every 
pound of the amount by which the total 
income.exceeds £3,000. Moreover, on the 
smaller incomes, in addition to the abate- 
ments that are already in force, it is pro- 
vided that a reduction of £10 in the tax 
shall be made for each child. Thus at 
both ends of the scale modifications of the 
income tax are provided which look to a 
greater approximation to the principle of 
ability to pay. 

The importance of this change of the 
income tax lies chiefly in the application 
of the doctrine of progression. In order, 
however, to make this possible, it has be- 
come necessary to abandon, so far as the 
larger incomes are concerned, the old 
principle of the schedule tax, and to re- 
place it by that of the lump-sum tax. 
That is to say, the proportional part of 
the income tax will still be left as for- 
merly, according to the schedule schenie; 
but the super-tax will have to be assessed 
according to the lump-sum _ scheme. 
Grave doubts have been expressed as to 
the administrative practicability of the 
new project; and its fortunes will be 
watched with great interest. It is worthy 
of note also that the income tax project 
which has been adopted by the lower 
house in France pursues the same double 
plan. 

Whereas the progressive feature is 
thus only hesitatingly introduced into the 
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income tax, it has been applied to the in- 
heritance tax since 1894. An interesting 
feature of the new budget proposals is the 
very great expansion here given to the 
scale of graduation. According to the 
new scheme the estate duty which be- 
gins at the rate of one per cent when the 
estate amounts to from £100 to £500, 
now runs up, in a very sharp graduation, 
until it reaches ten per cent on estates 
between £150,000 to £200,000, and fifteen 
per cent on estates over £1,000,000. In 
considering these figures it must be re- 
membered that in addition to the estate 
duty which applies to the whole of the 
estate, we also have the legacy and suc- 
cession duties, which apply to separate 
shares of the estates, and which corre-. 
spond to what are called in America col- 
lateral inheritance taxes. These, which 
are graduated according to relationship, 
run up to ten per cent. The result is 
that the English inheritance tax under 
its present form is graduated up to the 
point of twenty-five per cent—-figures 
which are as high as those found in any 
other part of the world and which, so 
far as the direct inheritance tax is con- 
cerned, far exceed anything that is to be 
found in the United States. 

Since the gradual breakdown of the 
old English land tax and its conversion in 
large part into an annual rent charge, 
land in England has not been subject to 
any special taxation. The local rates 
are indeed levied on real estate, and the 
profits of land are subject to the national 
income tax. But both in the local rates 
and in the income tax land is taxed only 
when it yields an actual revenue, and in 
all those cases where the land is not rent- 
ed, or does not yield an actual money 
income, it is not taxed at all. In a coun- 
try like England, where there are so 
many large estates utilized for purposes 
of pleasure or for other non-lucrative 
ends, or held for speculation, this has 
become a source of very great embarrass- 
ment. The new land tax is designed to 
put an end to this situation. 

The budget provides for what is known 
as an undeveloped land duty; that is, a 
tax of one-half penny on the pound on 
the site value of land. The tax itself is 


a very slight one, but the opposition 
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which has been. aroused is due to the 
fear that the scheme may prove to be 
only an entering wedge for future taxa- 
tion. As the bill went through the House 
of Commons it was considerably altered; 
when it reached the Lords it provided 
that the tax should not be applied to any 
land where the site value should not ex- 
ceed £50 per acre. This at once exempts 
most of the agricultural land. It is also 
provided that in the case of agricultural 
land where the site value’ exceeds £50 
per acre, the tax shall be chargeable only 
on the amount by which the site value of 
the land exceeds its value for agricultural 
purposes. Other exemptions also are 
made for parks, gardens, open spaces, 
and in general for any land where the 
commissioners think that it is desirable 
for social purposes to keep the land free 
from buildings. In order to make this 
tax possible, provision is made for a 
survey and valuation of all the lands in 
the United Kingdom. It was originally 
proposed to put the expense of this upon 
the land owners, but in its final form the 
bill provides for the assumption of the 
cost by the government. 
The increment value duty is, in many 
respects, the most interesting part of the 
entire scheme. It provides that when any 
land is sold, or leased for a period of 
more than fourteen years, and the value 
of the site turns out to be greater than 
its value at the last transfer or at the 


beginning of the lease, a tax of twenty 


per cent shall be imposed on the increase 
of land value over and above an increase 
of ten per cent in the value. Agricultural 
land is exempt, and various minor quali- 
fications are made in the law, including 
an allowance for any possible decrease 
of value for a period of twenty years 
prior to the original valuation. 

As a supplement to this increment 


value duty there is also proposed a so-, 


called reversion duty at the rate of ten 
per cent on the capital value. This re- 
version duty is payable on the termina- 
tion of any lease of land, and is assessed 
on the value of the benefit accruing to the 
lessor by reason of the termination of 
the lease. It is not charged on agricul- 
tural lands nor on leases less than twenty- 
one years. 
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Finally, the budget also provides for a 
so-called mineral rights duty, which is a 
tax of five per cent on the rental value of 
all rights to work minerals; from which, 
however, are expressly exempted clay, 
brick earth, sand, chalk, limestone or 
gravel. In the case of mining leases 
neither increment value duty nor rever- 
sion duty is payable. 

From this brief survey of the provis- 
ions of the budget it will at once be 
seen that England is putting herself at 
the head of those nations which are seek- 
ing to realize the importance of the 
newer elements in the theory of taxable 
capacity. In some respects indeed the 
reform is not so drastic as it might at 
first appear; for in that part of the 
budget which has aroused the greatest 
opposition, namely, the undeveloped land 
duty, England, as was pointed out above, 
has been lagging behind some of the 
other countries. The introduction of a 
tax on the capital value of land, irre- 
spective of its rental value, will put Eng- 
land in a position which has long since 
been achieved, for example, by the 
United States. In the matter of the un- 
earned increment duty also, Eng- 
land has been ‘preceded by several 
and in the 
new German budget of 1909, provis- 
ion is made for the imposition, within 
a few years, of a national unearned 
increment tax comparable to that of Eng- 
land. But taking it as a whole, the Eng- 
lish scheme is in advance-.of the tax sys- 
tem as found in any other leading coun- 
try. For it introduces into the income 
tax both the principle of differentiation 
and that of graduation, of which only 
the one or the other is found in other 
countries; and it applies to the inherit- 
ance tax a rather drastic scale of pro- 
gression, which, for instance, it has thus . 
far been found impossible to introduce 
even in Germany. 

It will be seen, therefore, that England 
is, consciously or unconsciously, attempt- 
ing to realize the more modern social 
ideas in taxation. In the first place, so 
far as the great. mass of indirect taxes 
are concerned, England not only retains 
but increases those. particular indirect 
taxes, whose social effects may be consid- 
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ered on the whole relatively innocuous. 
It does not attempt to revert to the dis- 
carded system of the past, but confines 
itself to the three great categories of 
spirits, tobacco and stamp taxation. It 
thus spreads over the community as a 
whole, the burdens of a system of taxes 
which tends to decrease the weight of the 
direct taxes. Secondly, in the case of 
the direct taxes, England is approach- 
ing the realization of the social ideas con- 
tained in the modern theory of faculty or 
ability to pay. For the modern concep- 
tion of ability to pay includes far more 
than the sacrifice theory as formulated 
by John Stuart Mill. The sacrifice the- 
ory looks primarily at the disposition of 
a man’s wealth; the newer idea is that 
of privilege, which looks at the acquisi- 
tion of the wealth. The older doctrine 
was a consumption doctrine; the newer 
doctrine is a production doctrine. The 
modern theory of ability to pay in taxa- 
tion is a compound of both elements. 
The sacrifice theory is seen in the vari- 
ous applications of the idea of pro- 
gression or graduation of taxation. The 
privilege theory is seen primarily in the 
system of differentiation as applied to 
the income tax, and in the increment 
value duty. 

The English budget, therefore, must 
not be considered a triumph for the sin- 
gle-taxers. It accepts indeed a small part 
of that reasoning, but it refuses to be 
bound by its narrow limitations. It 
adopts the idea of privilege which the 
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single-taxers have done such good work 
in spreading, but it declines to confine © 
itself to the particular form of privilege 
the abolition of which is so dear to them. 
Consciously or unconsciously the English 
budget not only generalizes the concep- 
tion of privilege, but combines it with 
that of sacrifice, and the result is a 
scheme of taxation which is, on the 
whole, far in advance of that existing 
anywhere else in the civilized world, 
and which in some of its elements at 
least may well serve as a model for the 
United States. In the United States 
indeed we have not yet reached the point 
of economic and social development that 
has been attained by England, and we 
are moreover hampered by all manner 
of constitutional limitations which are 
absent in Great Britain. Yet even in the 
United States we have perhaps reached 
a point where it will become possible to 
take at all events the first steps in the 
introduction of the unearned increment 
tax in our cities, of the progressive in- 
heritance tax in our states, and of the 
differentiated income tax in the nation. 

The forces which are responsible for 
the present English budget are gradually 
leavening the life of all modern civilized 
societies ; and the translation into the fis- 
cal sphere of these social forces can 
not much longer be delayed, whether in 
America or on the European continent. 
The English budget is, at bottom, the 
fiscal expression of a great social de- 
velopment. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


The largest and most notable gather- 
ing of students and scholars devoting 
- their energies to the historical, economic, 
political and social sciences that has ever 
convened in this country, met in New 
York city to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the two oldest organiza- 
tions. Meeting with the American Eco- 
nomic and the American Historical Asso- 
ciations were the American Sociological 
Society, the American Statistical Society, 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, the Bibliographical Society 


of America, and the American Society 
of Church History, making a total of 
nine organizations, the combined mem- 
bership of which is upwards of six thou- 
sand, and of which number about thir- 
teen hundred were in attendance. A 
joint anniversary committee, consisting 
of Clarence W. Bowen, Professors 
Sloane, Seligman and Lindsay of Colum- 
bia University, the first two mentioned 
representing the Historical Association 
and the latter two representing the Eco- 
nomic Association, constituted the com- 
mittee on arrangements, which began its 
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labors about a year ago. The scientific 
program of meetings for each associa- 
tion was arranged by the respective sec- 
retaries or program committees, but the 
joint committee arranged the program 
of general features, which included a 
Carnegie Hall meeting, called under the 
auspices of the Citizens’ Committee of 
One Hundred organized at the call of 
the mayor. This constituted the official 
welcome to the various societies and was 
called to order by Prof. William M. 
Sloane of the joint committee, who 
turned the meeting over to Joseph H. 
Choate as permanent chairman. Mr. 
Choate, Mayor McClellan, Pres. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University, 
and Gov. Charles E. Hughes were the 
speakers. President Taft had accepted 
the invitation to be present and speak 
on: this occasion, but the unfortunate 
blizzard so interrupted traffic that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of transport- 
ing the president from Washington to 
New York. Mr. Choate made a grace- 
ful reference to the British ambassador, 
James Bryce, the only honorary member 
the American Historical Association has 
ever had, who was present throughout 
the session and participated in many 
events of this anniversary celebration. 
Mayor McClellan gave an interesting and 
scholarly word on the subject of his- 


torical research, in addition to a gracious . 


official welcome. 
Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler pointed 


out the practical aims of historical and ° 


economic: research looking to the solu- 
tion of social problems. He said: 


We are not now studying history so much 
for entertainment as for light upon to-day. 
We are not now studying economics and po- 
litical science so much to secure display for 
our originality, our inventiveness, as to 
throw light upon the problem of to-day. And 
the great problem of to-day, whether you 
approach it from history, or avproach it 
from economics, or approach it from public 
law, is the great problem of the mass of dem- 
ocratic population. What are you going to 
do? What policies are you going to recom- 
mend? What legislative acts are you going 
to suggest? What lesson from history and 
economics are you going to draw that will 
lead us together out into this great popula- 
tion of four or five millions of people, and 
into other great populations the world over 
and raise up the average comfort and hap- 
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piness and opportunity of the mass? How 
are we going to bring into our studies 
enough of the human element to let us see 
the sociological, the ethical implications of 
what we are trying to do. Just now, our 
sociological friends are meeting with the 
natural scientists in another part of the 
country. They ought to be here. There is 
no set of subjects, no line of inquiry or no 
type of reflection more necessary as comple- 
mentary to our studies of history, economics 
and public law, than these sociological 
studies which let us see the other man’s 
point of view. 

We owe an enormous debt to those men, 
nrimarily Frenchmen and Italians, an enor- 
mous debt to those men who have led the 
way into the study of the mind of the mass. 
The movement of opinion, the expression in 
motion and feelings, the blind struggle of 
the deepest human instinct for expression 
that come out in the great life of a commun- 
ity and a commonwealth on an occasion. It 
is simply blindness in this twentieth century 
to study history and economics and public 
law and to lose sight of all that. These great 
societies have passed out of the class of 
theoretical studies, if there are any such. f 
doubt it. But if there are, your societies 
have carried these studies outside the limit 
of theoretical studies, and you are dealing 
to-day with the most practical, the most 
yressing. the most intimate questions in 
human life. You may be, as the mayor has 
eloquently said, reading again the history of 
Rome, or the pages of Ferrero, you may be 
studying the intricacies of the civilization of 
the middle ages, or you may be discussing 
philanthropic theories of value, but always 
and everywhere you are focusing on this 
human twentieth century problem. 


Governor Hughes struck, perhaps, an 
even more vital note in the relation of 
the scholar to the administrator. He said 
in part: 


We have perhaps great difficulty in obtain- 
ing a true historical perspective. It is very 
easy to magnify the importance of the days 
in which we live; to treat that which is 
really ephemeral as of permanent value; to 
find in the tendency of the day, or of a 
decade, an indication of a permanent move- 
ment. We cannot estimate truly the value 
of the event of which we are a part, yet we 
must feel that we are living at a time, the 
problems of which give us a prophecy of the 
great difficulties which free society is to 
meet, and impress upon us the necessity of 
bringing to their solution, the~ best that 
honest purpose and intelligence and skilled 
training can afford. We need to understand 
better than we have yet understood that in 
the work of the student and in the careful 
research of the historian and the studies of 
the economists are the natural and necessary 
Those 
charged with executive affairs must be—cer- 
tainly should first be students, that they 
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may meet the demands of the moment, by 
the endeavor to apply. a principle of action, 
which is the result of profound thought. 
Now I know that this is far removed from 
the purpose of those who would twist gov- 
ernment and administration to some selfish 
purpose, and make it serve the ends simply 
of ambition or of greed. But I thank heaven 
that in this country those charged with ad- 
ministration are more and more realizing 
that the people are content with honest in- 
terpretation of facts according to the light 
of the interpreter, but will not put up with 
any attempt to cover improper designs by 
any sort of parade of either conservative 
learning or radical proposal. 

The executives of our: day may make mis- 
takes. They may be exposed to just criti- 
cism because of a lack of merit in their rec- 
ommendations or policies, but the American 
people, true to their instinct, will pardon, if 
they believe that there is asincere endeavor 
to ascertain the facts; to deal with problems 
in the light of the facts, with the sole object 
to be of service to the community, and that 
must be the test to be applied in all cur diffi- 
cult essays of administration. 

We need in our law-making bodies study. 
The legislator should be a student of the 
legislation of the past; of the laws of other 
countries and of other states; a practical 
man because he is dealing with the applica- 
tion of theory to actual affairs, but a student 
with practical duties. And I rejoice that we 
are drawing more and more to legislative 
service men who have had special training 
in our schools, and men who look at the 
problems of the day in the light of the ex- 
perience of the past; men who can take the 
long view as well as the short view. 

We need men trained in history and eco- 
nomics in our courts. Nothing is a greater 
mistake than to suppose that the judicial 
work is removed, as dealing with some exact 
science, from economic problems and histori- 
cal reflection. As a distinguished judge said 
in my hearing the other evening, in the con: 


struction of statutes it is a very attenuated . 


line frequently between judicial construc- 
tion and judicial legislation, in matters of 
constitutional interpretation. In matters of 
constitutional interpretation, the economic 
dues, the extent of research, the acquaintance 
with the past, with great enterprises, and of 
formal efforts to solve problems, the general 
view as to future tendencies and desirable 
ends, will have a most important bearing 
upon the conclusion that may be reached. 
What we need more than anything else at 
this time, it seems to me, is a general under: 
standing that in administrative places, in 
our legislative halls and upon the bench, 
knowledge of history, of economic study, 
close relation to the work that is being done 
in societies such as your own, is not only 
not to be regarded with derision, but should 
be treated as a matter of first and invaluable 
importance. 


The second general event was a break- 
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fast at the Waldorf-Astoria arranged 
in honor. of the foreign guests who 


‘were officially invited to represent Eu- 


ropean scholarship in history and eco- 
nomics. The guests of the American 
Economic Association were Henry Higgs 
of London, representing the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society, who brought a greeting 
from that organization and_ especially 
from its president, a member of the Brit- 
ish cabinet, and who spoke at the break- 
fast on behalf of all of the foreign dele- 
gates;-and James Bonar, deputy master 
of the Canadian Branch of the Royal 
Mint. Signor Maffeo Pantaleoni, the dis- 
tinguished Italian economist, unfortu- 
nately was detained at the last minute, 
but he sent a valuable paper on Dynamic 
Economics, an abstract of which was 
presented by Professor Clark. The for- 
eign guests of the Historical Association 
included G. W. Prothero of London; 
Prof. Eduard Meyer of Berlin; M. Ca- 
mille Erlart of Paris; H. P. Collen- 


brander of Voorburg, Holland; H. L.. 


Fisher of Oxford, and Prof. R. Altimira 
of Oviedo, Spain. About six hun- 
dred persons sat down to the banquet 
in honor of these guests. The speakers 
included, besides Mr. Higgs, Presidents 
Hart and Dewey, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
President Hadley, and Professor Sloane 
as toastmaster. All emphasized the good- 
feeling and mutual co-operation existing 
among scholars and the remarkable ad- 
vances that have been made in historical 
and economic science during the past 
quarter of a century. 


The third general feature of the pro- 


gram was a reception and historical en- 
tertainment in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf on Wednesday evening, ar- 
ranged by the ladies’ reception committee 
of New York, with Mrs. Robert Abbe as 
chairman. It consisted, first, of an his- 
torical playlet with stereopticon illus- 
trations, in connection with which the 
City History Club assembled several of 
its classes, composed of pupils from the 
public schools. A most interesting group 
of historical tableaux arranged by John 
W. Alexander, followed. It consisted of 
fifteen scenes, chiefly from the revolu- 
tionary period, in which prominent resi- 
dents of New York, all of whom were 
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descendants of the characters they rep- 
resented, were posed, many of them in 
the original costumes which were family 
heirlooms. This occasion brought to- 
gether the largest attendance of any sin- 
gle event of the anniversary, and at the 
supper and reception which followed, 
there was an opportunity for that social 
intercourse which makes all such meet- 
ings profitable. 

Another pleasant feature of the meet- 
ings was a trip by special train to West 
Point, where the guests were received by 
a representative of the commandant. In 
addition to these events numerous lunch- 
eons and other social occasions were ar- 
ranged as part of the program. These 
included a luncheon at the Metropolitan 
Building, given by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on the opening day; 
a luncheon given by Columbia Universi- 
ty Hall on Tuesday, and a dinner at the 
University Commons the same evening, 
after which the anniversary meeting of 
‘the American Economic Association was 
held, a smoker at the City Club later 
the same evening; a luncheon for ladies 
at the Colony Club on Wednesday, a tea 
at the residence of Mrs. Clarence W. 
Bowen the same afternoon, and luncheons 
at the Chamber of Commerce and Teach- 
ers’ College on Thursday. 

Doubtless the reports of the separate 
organizations will call attention to the 
remarkable exhibit, in the library of Co- 
lumbia University, of early manuscripts 
of historical writers, first editions ot 
Greek and Roman historians, medieval 
chronicles in manuscript. and in print, 
autograph manuscripts of American his- 
torians and valuable and rare works and 
documents relating to European and 
American history. There was also an 


exhibition in Teachers’ College of aids . 


in teaching history, containing many de- 
vices imported from France and Ger- 
many for this occasion. J. P. Morgan’s 
library and the Hispanic Museum con- 
tributed generously to the collection at 
the University Library. 

The unprecedented attendance at these 
meetings made the work of the local 
committees extremely difficult, as the ca- 
pacity of halls, hotels, clubhouses, and 
other places where provision had been 
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made for entertainment, was taxed to the 
utmost. The joint committee regrets 
that in spite of its best endeavors,. with 
the resources at its command, including 
as it did an unusually generous fund for 
expenses contributed by the citizens of 
New York, its arrangements were not 
adequate in all instances to the demands 
made upon it. It was gratified, however, 
at the patience, forbearance and general 
good-feeling exhibited by the members 
of the various associations, and at the 
volunteer assistance rendered by so many 
persons in meeting the difficulties that 
were encountered. 

Such large gatherings have their dis- 
advantages as well as their advantages. 
While the general comment was that the 
associations had had the biggest time in 
their history and the most profitable pro- 
gram throughout, it was felt that such 
meetings were only desirable at more or 
less long intervals and that the plan of 
separate associations meeting separately, 
or, at most, two associations meeting to- 
gether, was to be preferred for the regu- 
lar annual gatherings. 

The presidential addresses are always 
reckoned among the more important 
features of these annual meetings and 
frequently give the key to the entire pro- 
gram of their respective associations. 
This year seven such addresses were 
scheduled, but unfortunately those of 


-Pres. William G. Sumner of the Socio- 


logical Society and Acting-Pres. S. N. D. 
North of the Statistical Association had 
to be omitted by reason of the ‘serious 
illness of both gentlemen. Prof. Walter 
Willcox of Cornell substituted an address 
for that of Mr. North. For the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, Pres. 
John H. Finley contented himself with a 
brief introduction to an important his- 
torical survey of that association which 
was prepared by his venerable colleague, 
Dr. Frank B. Sanborn, who has been one 
of its guiding spirits and has held various 
offices in its service for over a genera- 
tion. : 

President Hart of the Historical As- 
sociation discussed Imagination in His- 
tory, not of the old type which scientific 
method has displaced and a greater 
wealth of resources has made unneces- 
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sary for those really prepared to write 
history, but that quality of mind and 
heart which characterizes the modern 
captains of industry, the ablest execu- 
tives of all time, the power of insight, 
the vision of the inevitable results of hu- 
man conduct as soon as the initial facts 
are known. 

President Dewey of the Economic As- 
sociation dwelt upon the necessity for 
accurate facts as a basis for better eco- 
nomic theory and a clearer understand- 
ing of economic life. In order that eco- 
nomic science may be more serviceable to 
its day and generation, he argued for 
greater participation of those who make 
and expound theory in the systemization 
and co-ordination of work done by the 
national and state census, and by the 
various statistical bureaus and scientific- 
ally organized investigations. Particu- 
larly notable was the emphasis he put on 
the pedagogical value to the student of 
training which enabled him to recognize 
clearly the relative importance of facts 
which vary greatly in their significance 
depending upon our ability to observe 
with precision and discrimination. It 
was evident that Dr. Dewey was not 
unaware of the great impetus recently 
given to economic research in this coun- 
try, of which the work of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and the increased appropriations -for 
state and national scientific ‘bureaus of 
the government, are typical, and that he 
felt that such work must have the intel- 
ligent co-operation of economists who in 
turn will profit by active participation as 
well as make the results more profitable 
to the community. 

President Lowell of the Political Sci- 
ence Association gave a very suggestive 
and stimulating address which is likely to 
start some new investigation of the func- 
tions of government. Not what the stat- 
ute books or the constitution prescribe 
but what those who execute, administer 
and live under laws do, and why insti- 
tutions that work well in one part of the 
country do not work well or at all in 
another is in his opinion the physiology 
of political science and an altogether too 
much neglected chapter :n the text-books. 
The need of a laboratory, or at least of 
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the laboratory method, for the observa- 
tion of the activities of governments and 
of lawmakers was pointed out with some 
keen observations on the results it would 
yield. Enough topics for a large number 
of good theses and some excellent books 
of greater proportions were clearly in- 
dicated as within the scope of duties 
which the students of political science 
may be asked to perform. 

It is worthy of notice that these three 
addresses from three men coming from 
the same locality dovetail into one an- 
other almost as though they had been 
prepared after previous consultation and 
agreement. Hart’s emphasis on imagina- 
tion, Lowell’s insistence on imagina- 
tion and observation, and Dewey’s ex- 
planation of observation furnish really 
three sections for a single treatise ap- 
plicable in its entirety to the three allied 
sciences they represented. 

President Farnam of the Association 
for Labor Legislation in taking for his 
topic Labor Legislation and Economic 
Progress argued that restrictive meas- 
ures were made necessary by changed 
conditions of economics and could be con- 
ceived and executed in the true spirit of 
all American institutions, namely, “to 
secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity.” Among the 
practical results to be anticipated from 
Professor Farnam’s concept of labor leg- 
islation he enumerated: 

1. Labor legislation would be less in quan- 
tity and better in quality. A measure adopt- 
ed for what seems an emergency is almost 
always hastily drawn and soon requires 
amendment. As soon as it is recognized 
that a certain type of legislation results 
from permanent conditions, more care will 
be bestowed upon it, and the changes will be 
fewer. 

2. Legislation would also on the whole he 
more prompt. Certain general effects of in- 
dustrial progress are well known by the ex- 
perience of other states. These are often 
not corrected, until they have become so 
flagrant that they are taken uv by philan- 
thropists or trade unions, and corrective 
measures are then passed under pressure 
without due study. Legislation is often so 
afraid of crossing its bridges before it comes 
to them, that it does not keep them in decent 
repair. 

3. Laws would be more uniform if labor 
legislation were recognized as_ resulting 
from certain general economic conditions 
which are universal, or nearly so. More 
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action between different countries and dif- 
ferent states in the same federation. 

4, Labor laws would be less frequently the 
expression of class feeling. Many bills 
which excite prejudice on this ground would 
be recognized as being really in the general 
interest. The courts, too, might perhaps 
find it easier to distinguish between enact- 
ments which are really class legislation and 
as such condemned by constitutional prin- 
ciples, and those laws which, while apply- 
ing to certain definite groups, are in reality 
passed for the benefit of all. 

5. The recognition of labor’legislation as 
a@ permanent feature of our statutes would 
make it more consistent, because the very 
thought of adapting it to changes in econ- 
omic conditions would force us to thinix 
more of those economic ideals which under- 
lie subconsciously most social legislation, 
but are not always recognized or steadily 
followed. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 


The sessions of the American Socio- 
logical Society constituted the fourth an- 
nual meeting of this association, which 
was organized at Baltimore in Decem- 
ber, 1905. The attendance was large, 
although not so many of the enrolled 
members of the society were present as 
on some previous occasions. No at- 
tempt was made, as at Atlantic City a 
year ago and at Madison in 1907, to 
confine the papers and discussions to a 
single general topic. 
gram is a good device to attract all sorts 
and conditions of men—and women— 
as was demonstrated by the Atlantic City 
discussion of the family; but, for the 
purposes of teachers and investigators, 
a few papers reporting the conclusions 
of serious students busy on original 
work are more helpful. 

The presidential address, which had 
been prepared by Prof. William Graham 
Sumner, was expected to present Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s ripest thought on re- 
ligion viewed as a phenomenon of the 
“mores,” and -had been looked forward 
to with keen interest. The news that 
Professor Sumner, on his way to the 
meeting, had been stricken with serious 
ilIness, robbed the occasion of no small 
part of the zest and the importance that 
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it must otherwise have had. Professor 
Sumner had been president of the so- 
ciety for two years. His predecessor, 
Prof. Lester F. Ward of Brown Univer- 
sity, was present throughout the week, 
and at the closing session on Friday 
morning read a paper on sociology and 
the state, which was marked by all the 
intellectual vigor and felicity of phrase 
that have characterized his writings for 
more than thirty years. 

Four chief lines of sociological activ- 
ity were represented in the papers. The 
development of quantitative methods re- 
ceived attention at the joint session with 
the American Statistical Association on 
Wednesday morning, when E. Dana Du- 
rand, director of the census, gave an 
interesting account of the plans for the 
next decennial enumeration. The pres- 
ent writer, in a paper on The Social 
Marking System, suggested a way to 
measure the relative subhomogeneity of 
mixed aggregates, such as populations 
made up of many nationalities or of 
many religious groups. Psychological 
sociology was the general topic under 
consideration at the Thursday afternoon 
session. The papers by Prof. Charles 
A. Ellwood of the University of Mis- 
souri on The Psychological View of So- 
ciety, and Prof. James M. Williams of 
Hobart College on Methods of Investi- 
gating Social Motive, called forth a lively 
discussion in which Prof. Edward A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin, 
Michael M. Davis, Jr., of New York 
city, Prof. Henry M. Mussey, and Alvan 
A. Tenney of Columbia University par- 
ticipated, and which showed how far the- 
oretical sociology in America has depart- 
ed from the unprofitable pursuit of bio- 
logical analogies. 

The plan of the Thursday evening ses- 
sion contemplated a review of the pres- 
ent state of investigation on The Re- 
ligious Factor in Social Evolution, and 
was in the main carried out. The paper 
by Prof. James Thomson Shotwell of 
Columbia University on the Role of 
Magic was an illuminating account of 
the progress of knowledge on this sub- 
ject sin¢e serious criticism of Frazer’s 
theories began. Prof. Hutton Webster of 
the University of Nebraska carried the 
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survey a stage farther in his account 
of the Influence of Superstition on the 
Evolution of Property Rights. Prof. 
Albert G. Keller of Yale University was 
to read a paper on the Study of Homeric 
Religion, but was obliged on account of 
Professor Sumner’s illness to return to 
New Haven. The present status of re- 
ligious bodies in the United States, as 
exhibited in Census Bulletin 103, was 
reviewed by Prof. George A. Coe of the 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Most profitable in some respects of all 
the sessions was that of Friday morn- 
ing, devoted to the subject, The Study 
of Sociology. Recent criticisms of the 
scientific pretentions of sociology came 
in for a share of consideration, but most 
of the talk turned upon effective methods 
of presenting sociology to college and 
university classes. As was natural, .a 
difference of opinion was discovered 
upon the expediency of beginning with 
a study of concrete social problems of 
the practical sort, or of plunging at once 
into the more abstract principles of theo- 
retical sociology. A resolution was 
adopted instructing the president of the 
society to appoint a committee of ten to 
consider and report to the next annual 
meeting what steps could expediently be 
taken toward the standardizing of so- 
ciological teaching. 

At the business meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon the following officers were 
elected: President, Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings of Columbia University; first 
vice-president, Prof. Albion W. Small 
of the University of Chicago; second 
vice-president, Prof. Edward A. Ross of 
the University. of Wisconsin; new mem- 
bers of the executive committee, Prof. 
Albert G. Keller of Yale University and 
Prof. Charles A. Ellwood of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; secretary and treas- 
urer, Alvan A. Tenney of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The last meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, held as it 
was at the same time and place as the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
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sary of the American Historical and 
Economic Associations, was naturally 
somewhat overshadowed by the meetings 
of the older associations. This was due 
in part to the policy of the program com- 
mittee, which, with the idea of joining 
with the other associations in making the 
occasion one of common rejoicing and 
mutual congratulation, provided in co- 


‘operation with those associations for 


united meetings at which some of the 
most important and interesting papers 
on subjects of political science were read. 

At the same time the Political Science 
Association had several meetings of its 
own, which were well attended and at 
which most instructive and entertaining 
papers were delivered and enlightening 
discussions were had. 

Naturally one of the features of the 
meeting was the address of the president 
of the association, President Lowell of 
Harvard University. This address was 
delivered at a meeting held with the So- 
ciety for Labor Legislation, whose presi- 
dént, Professor Farnam of Yale Uni- 
versity, also delivered his presidential 
address at that time. The subject of 
President Lowell’s address was The 
Physiology of Politics. His thesis was 
the necessity of the study of the actual 
functioning of political institutions, if 
the student of those institutions was to 
hope for any very important practical 
results. The speaker’s belief was appa- 
rently that the student of political science 
had in the past devoted too much atten- 
tion to the anatomy of political institu- 
tions, forgetting that those institutions 
often functioned in ways quite different 
from those which were intended or ex- 
pected, with the result that they were 
actually quite different from what they 
appeared to be on paper. 

The separate meetings of the associa- 
tion were devoted to the consideration 
of Administrative Law, Ballot Reform 
and the Governments of the Far East 
and included a round table conference 
on The Teaching of Municipal Govern- 
ment. These meetings gave rise to most 
profitable discussion and their scientific 
results were the conclusions that the 
methods for protecting private rights. 
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provided by our law were both inade- 
quate and, as compared with those exist- 
ing in the most progressive foreign 
countries, poorly developed; that the 
ballot needed greatly to be simplified; 
and that great progress was being: made 
in the Far East in the development of 
efficient government, which was being 
more and more subjected to the influence 
of public opinion. 

At the conference on municipal gov- 
ernment the desirability of the establish- 
ment of a magazine and the publication 
of a source book like those now being 
issued for the study of history and 
economics were emphasized, and the 
hope was expressed that the teachers of 
municipal government would unite to 
compile a source book which might be 
used by them all in the increasingly 
numerous classes in that subject. 

The association was fortunate in secur- 
ing the consent of Pres. Woodrow Wil- 
son to serve as its next president. The 
- present efficient secretary and treasurer, 
Prof: W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hop- 
kins University was re-elected. In closing 
this sketch of the meeting it may be well 
to remind all those interested in the study 
of political science that membership is 


open to them on payment of the annual’ 


dues of three dollars, which should be 
sent to Professor Willoughby, and that 
the proceedings of the meeting, in which 


most of the papers read are printed, and 


the American Political Science Review, 
which in addition to leading articles con- 
tains notes on modern legislation and 
municipal government together with cur- 
rent bibliographies on the various sub- 
jects embraced within the general field of 
political science, are sent to all members 
without additional charge. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


ROYAL MEEKER 


Princeton University 


To give an adequate account of the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Economic Association is an impossible 
task. A mere description: of the pro- 
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gram including its social, economic, and 
gastronomic features would require a 
volume, and a great deal of time, even 
though. all reference to the incalculable 
benefits derived from the meeting of. 
member with member were omitted. 
Everyone in attendance upon the joint 
meetings of the associations assembled 
in New York during the holiday week 
feels under an abiding obligation to the 
local committees. which provided so 
bounteously for the entertainment. The 
economists are peculiarly indebted to the 
anniversary committee of the American 
Economic Association. The enormous 
labor of arranging the details of these 
meetings, of providing refreshments for 
both mind and body and of financing the 
whole thing is fully appreciated by every- 
one who attended. One possible criti- 
cism could be made, that the committees 
and the program makers labored too 
zealously and too efficiently. When Pres- 
ident Dewey wished us a happy new year 
and declared the last session of the 
American Economic Association ad- 
journed every weary soul heaved a sigh 
of-satiation, for it had been indeed a full 
week. All were suffering from intel- 
lectual repletion and loss of sleep. It is 
well that twenty-fifth anniversaries are 
of infrequent occurrence. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the new president will 
provide the association with less program 
and thus leave more opportunity for free 
and profitable discussion and for the for- 
mation’ of new friendships and the re- 
newal of old. The greatest service of 
these gatherings consists in just these op- 
portunities for getting acquainted, ex- 
changing ideas and learning each other’s 
methods of teaching. 

The sessions of the association may be 
said to have begun with the address of 
President Dewey on Observation in Eco- 
nomics, in which he set forth in admir- 
able fashion the necessity for gathering 
accurate and useful data. Only men who 
have been properly trained can know 
what facts it is worth while to collect. 
The evening session on the same day was 
devoted to the anniversary celebration. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely gave an account of 
the formation of the American Economic 
Association. President Hadley followed 
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with an account of the work of the asso- 
ciation in which he described how Amer- 
ican -economists made their declaration 
of independence from the tyranny of the 
laissez faire doctrines of the British 
economists. Professor Laughlin and 
President James through the person of 
his son gave interesting personal remi- 
niscences of those early days. 

There is a widely prevalent notion that 
economic theory is too abstruse to be in- 
teresting even to professional economists. 
Judging from the attendance and the 
close attention manifested it must be 
concluded that this notion is erroneous. 
Furthermore, economic theory justified 
itself fully. The papers and discussion 
devoted to economic theory demonstrat- 
ed clearly that unless we have sound the- 
ory, the collection of data concerning so- 
ciety is a useless and hopeless labor. 
Nothing is so practical as theory. 

Unfortunately Prof. Maffeo Pantale- 
oni was not present but Prof. J. B. Clark 
read a translation of the Italian theorist’s 
paper on Dynamic Economics and then 
presented his own views which were for 
the most part in agreement with those of 
Professor Pantaleoni. Professor Pat- 
ten took occasion to say that the distinc- 
tion between static and dynamic eco- 
nomics, while it had served a useful pur- 
pose, had outlived its usefulness and 
must be discarded. . Professor Fetter dis- 
agreed with this view, holding that Pro- 
fessor Clark’s concept of a static society 
is necessary in order to reason intelli- 
gently upon phenomena in the dynamic 
state in which we live. 

It is difficult to characterize Professor 
Taussig’s paper on Theory of Wages. 
While he seemed to condemn about all 
that had been written on the subject, in 
developing his own theory he appeared 
to appropriate the greater part of what 
he had already condemned and cast aside. 
It must be said that the kind of vigor- 
ous criticism made by Professor Taussig, 
Professor Wicker and Professor Mar- 
shall is of immense importance. It con- 
stitutes the vicissitudes of environment 
which are so important in the processes 
of selection and survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence in the world of 
ideas. The present writer believes that 
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much more is to be gained by this frank, 
vigorous criticism than by the. polite, 
deferential comment which often results 
practically in a compromise with error. 
The program ought of course to allow 
for rejoinder. A plethora of program 
was continually in evidence. It is prob- 
able that Professor Clark could have re- 
plied with telling effect to his critics if 
the opportunity had been given him. 
Professor Hollander’s sweeping condem- 
nation of all economic theory certainly 
merited an equally sweeping reply. 
Perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
meeting of all was the joint session of 
the American Economic Association and 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, to consider the Valuation of Public 
Service Corporations. Prof. H. C. Ad- 
ams, who was to lead the discussion was 
absent. Except for his paper, which was 
not well read, the side of the public was 
not represented at all. It is a misnomer 
to call this symposium given by the Wall 
street bourgeois individualistic theorists 
a discussion. It was rather irksome to 
be obliged to sit and listen for two mor- 
tal hours to the ignorant and misshapen 
economic theories of the worthy gentle- 
men who still hold to the doctrine that 
the people have no rights which the cor- 
porations are bound to respect. It was a 
most extravagant waste of time, for all 
the arguments against the valuation of 
public service corporations were neatly 
and cogently summed up in J. P. Cotton’s 
admirable paper. Why supplement this 
clear-cut, succinct statemenc of the case 
against valuation, by wearisome mis- 
statements, long-winded and unsound 
theories and tedious fairy tales? Ii the 
program had provided but two papers, 
presenting both sides of the question, 
thus leaving opportunity for real dis- 
cussion of the issues, it would have been 
a most useful session. In all fairness it 
must be said that the orators represent- 
ing the obsolete individualistic theories 
there re-propounded, were not at all 
fairly representative even of business 
men. The business men of the country 
do not all take the position that the capi- 
talization of Public Service Corporations 
should be based upon their income earn- 
ing power unhampered by public regula- 
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tion of any sort. Even those business 
men who oppose the valuation of the 
property of such corporations quite gen- 
erally base their opposition upon intelli- 
gent argument and not upon wild mis- 


statement and unsupported assertion. It* 


is aggravating to hear the receiver of a 
great public service company condemn in 
the most sweeping terms all attempts to 
evolve a theory or lay down principles 
to guide in the treatment of corporations, 
while at the same time he himself does 
not hesitate to indulge in the most heroic 
theorizing, and lays down principles of 
procedure that will scarcely bear the test 
of trial. 

The session on trusts did not arouse 
the interest that was manifested in the 
one on the public service corporations. 
It is passing strange that Francis Walker, 
the writer of a paper upon the Causes 


-and the Remedies for Trusts, should 


think it necessary to begin by classifying 
trusts as if he were conducting a kinder- 
garten in economics. Victor Morawetz 
made an interesting defence of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, asserting that the 
law had done the railroads no harm, but 
on the contrary had benefited them, while 
it was necessary in order to restrain 
monopolistic combinations in industry. 
Those who are dealing with the sub- 
ject of taxation persist in calling it a 
dry and repulsive theme. This attitude 
of mind was exemplified in the narrow- 
ness of the quarters and the fewness of 


_ the chairs assigned for the session on 


taxation. That this is a wrong notion 
was shown by the large crowd which as- 
sembled, greatly exceeding the seating 
capacity of the hall and overflowing: into 
the corridor and the neighboring room. 
The personality of Prof. E. R. A. Selig- 
man was undoubtedly responsible in 
some degree for this large gathering. It 
is time, however, that economists ceased 
to refer to taxation as a deadly dry sub- 
ject. Everyone is interested in it,-or if 
not he ought to be and can be made to 
become interested. Anyone who listened 
to Professor Seligman’s paper on the 
Progress of Taxation During the Past 
Twenty-Five Years without being in- 
tensely interested both in the theory and 
the practice of taxation must be lacking 
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in the essential qualities of good citizen- 
ship. Professor Seligman pointed out 
that the social theory of taxation had to 
a large extent superseded the old individ- 
ualistic theories of benefit and faculty or 
ability. Professor Fetter in the discus- 
sion emphasized this point and explained 
its significance. Lawson Purdy in his 
paper on Assessment of Property ex- 
plained the work of assessing property 
with especial reference to the way it is 
done in New York city. This session 
brought to a close the anniversary cele- 
bration of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. It is reasonable to’ assume that 
the association is entering upon a new 
era of usefulness. Last year the ses- 
sions were not reported in the New York 
papers at all. This year much space was 
given by the great dailies to the papers 
and discussions. The membership of the 
association has been increased by more 
than four hundred’ through the intelli- 
gent and energetic work of Prof. T. N. 
Carver, the secretary. In its last busi- 
ness meeting the association voted to 
consolidate its publications into one au- 
thoritative and representative quarterly 
to be called the American Economic Re- 
view. By means of this change of policy 
it is hoped to extend the membership and 
inflence of the association among busi- 
ness men. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


HENRY W. FARNAM 


Yale University 


The charm of such meetings as those 
which were held in New York during 
holiday week lies in the unexpected. We 
read the program in advance and think 
that we can judge fairly well what the 
general character of the gathering will 
be, and whether or not it will be worth 
attending. We go; we listen to the pa- 
pers; we are instructed and edified. But 
later on the chance remark of an out- 
sider who happens to drop in from curi- 
osity, or a chance introduction at the 
breakfast table, or a casual meeting with 
an old friend in the corridor of the hotel, 
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or some action taken at a business meet- 
ing, suddenly opens up a new vista of 
thought or of action, and when we return 
to our routine work, it is this chance dis- 
covery that we most cherish. 

If this is true of all-such gatherings, 
it is particularly true of the meetings of 
the Association for Labor Legislation. 
This society differs from the others with 
which it convened in New York, in that 
the annual meeting with the reading of pa- 
pers is, relatively speaking, an incidental 
part of its work. Its main purpose is 
action, not talk; hence its publications 
are practical rather than academic. Part- 
ly for this reason, partly on account of 
the lavishness of the intellectual bill of 
fare which was presented by the nine al- 
lied societies, our program was very 
bricf. Besides the address of the presi- 
dent, only four papers were announced 
and these were presented at a joint meet- 
ing with the Political Science Associa- 
tion. 
were among the significant features; for 
H. V. Mercer, who was to read a paper 
on Constitutional Problems in Work- 
men’s Compensation, and who is a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Commission on this 
subject, was detained by work. Louis D. 
Brandeis, who was upon the original pro- 
gram, was obliged to withdraw on ac- 
count of his labors in defence of the con- 
stitutionality of the Illinois ten-hour law 
for women. W. L. McKenzie King, min- 
ister of labor, Canada, also asked to be 
excused, on account of his parliamentary 


duties. It was practical work connected — 


with labor legislation which .shortened 
the already short list of speakers. 
Valuable as were the papers which 
were read, .no account of the meetings 
would be complete, which did not pay 
considerable attention to the annual .re- 
port of the secretary, to the action taken 
in the business meetings, and to the new 
affiliations which were established with- 
out any public record whatsoever. For- 
tunately for the reviewer, there was no 
discord between the literary. productions, 
the-business meetings, and the personal 
relations. If THe Survey had asked for 
an appreciation of one word instead of 
one thousand words on the. subject, I 
should write simply “co-operation.” 
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In the papers that were read, the fun- 
damental point seemed to the writer to 
be co-operation between law and econom- 
ics. This was seen in the able address 
of Professor Freund of Chicago.on Ju- 
dicial Limitations and Labor. Legislation 
in which he called particular attention to 
the importance of facts in determining 
whether or not there is danger to. health 
in certain hours of labor, and, there- 
fore, whether or not the police power of 
the state properly extends to them. Pro- 
fessor Groat’s essay on Precedent Versus 
Conditions in Court Interpretation of 
Labor Legislation, likewise laid stress 
upon the importance of making decisions 
in accordance with conditions which now 
exist, rather than in accordance with 
conditions which have ceased to exist. 
He pointed out the desirability of intro- 
ducing more economics into our law 
courses, in order that lawyers and judges 
may be better informed on this important 
subject. Mr. Judson’s scholarly paper 
on the Problem of Labor Legislation un- 
der Our Federal Constitution was writ- 
ten from the point of view of the consti- 
tutional jurist, but showed a broad grasp 
of economic history and a progressive 
spirit with regard to labor legislation in 
general, though emphasizing the careful 
observance of constitutional limitations 
in demanding new legislation. 

The proceedings of the business meet- 
ing indicated an encouraging spirit of 
co-operation on many lines. The in- 
crease of membership in the association 
from 271, a year ago, to goo at the pres- 
ent time, is proof, not merely of the en- 
ergy and tact of the secretary of the 
association, Dr. J. B. Andrews, but also 
of the widespread interest which exists 
in the study of the problems involved in 
labor legislation. Even a brief summary 
of Dr. Andrews’s admirable report, which 
covered some 8,000: words, would carry 
us far beyond the limits assigned to this 
review. The appointnient of delegates 
to the biennial meeting of the interna- 
tional association, which takes place next 
September in Lugano, reminds us that 
co-operation between nations is one of 
the objects of the society. The forma- 
tion of state branches in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and New York points to a closer . 
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co-operation between different states in 
promoting uniformity of legislation. The 
formation of special commissions on 
workmen’s compensation, industrial hy- 
giene, and women’s labor is significant in 
view of the fact that these commissions 
are in part made up of men who are al- 
ready active in their respective states on 
public commissions dealing with similar 
subjects. The contemplated removal of 
the headquarters of the association to 
New York city is likewise a step towards 
establishing a closer co-operation with 
the numerous societies and agencies 
which are pursuing similar aims. This 
action was taken with no little regret, in 
view of the very great services rendered 
to the work of the association not only 
by such members of the University of 
Wisconsin as Professors Ely and Com- 
mons, but also by the Bureau of Labor, 
the Legislative Reference Library under 
Dr. McCarthy and other departments of 
the state government, but it was felt that 
there were advantages in having an office 
in the commercial metropolis of the coun- 
try which outweighed other considera- 
tions. 

In conclusion mention should be made 
of such new relations as were established 
at this meeting by the presence of rep- 
resentatives of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston. The 
energetic ladies of this society have un- 
dertaken the preparation of (still un- 
published) summaries of legislation simi- 
lar to those recently issued by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. 
Some of these studies were made under 
the general direction of professors of 
History of Harvard University. There is 
perhaps no kind of literary work more 
dry and forbidding than that which con- 
sists in summarizing and tabulating long 
laws dealing with technicalities, and the 
co-operation of history with economics 
in this irksome task is not the least of 
the many encouraging signs of the times. 

When Clio rolls up her sleeves to do 
the family wash, we may be sure that she 
will add dignity to an art which has not 
always been considered scholarly or sci- 
entific. When lawyers, economists, his- 
torians, and philanthropists unite with 
trade unionists and men in public life to 
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improve the character of our legislation, 
we may well feel that, even though our 
progress may seem slow, this is not a 


good time to be pessimistic. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


CARROLL W. DOTEN 


Secretary of the American Statistical Association 


During the progress of the various 
meetings recently held in New York 
city, one couldenot help feeling that this 
venerable association which was celebrat- 
ing its seventieth birthday has still much 
to contribute to the service of social and 
economic science, and that its work has 
been supplemented but not supplanted 
by the activities of the younger associa- 
tions in these fields. Whether it was 
due to the New York environment, to 
the tendency of the times, or to the pres- 
ence of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, it is noteworthy that there was 
an extraordinary insistence at these 
meetings upon the necessity of a sound 
basis of facts in the treatment of every 
economic, political, or social question. 
It was perfectly apparent from the gen- 
eral drift of opinion manifested in the 
addresses of Governor Hughes, Mayor 
McClellan and others at the Carnegie 
Hall meeting, as well as in the presi- 
dential addresses and papers of subse- 
quent sessions of the several associations, 
that statistics and statisticians must in- 
crease in the land under the stimulus of 
an intelligent appreciation of and a 
growing demand for their services. 

The wisdom of the policy adopted last 
year and likely to be continued in the 
future, of holding the annual meeting of 
this association in connection with those 
of other associations was demonstrated 
again this year as it was at Atlantic City 
a year ago. By means of these meet- 
ings the association has,been aroused to 
a keener appreciation of its opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities and stirred to 
greater activity than ever before. 
Through contact with men engaged in 
the many lines of activity represented by 
the other associations the members of 
our own organization have found that 
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their duty does not consist solely in 
criticism of work already done, in mere 
counsels of perfection in regard to fu- 
ture investigations, or in the discussion 
of intricate details of statistical methods 
and devices, but in getting closely in 
touch with the men and women who are 
doing things in the world and who need 
the aid of statistical science in their 
work. 

In the early history of the association 
it was in close touch with the develop- 
ment of state and national bureaus, and 
it played an important, if not a con- 
spicuous, part in the fmprovement of 
vital statistics. It did much at various 
periods to improve census methods and 
to utilize the results of the census. Lat- 
terly, however, it has been inclined to 
- rest upon its laurels and simply to offer 
its meetings and its publications as an 
open forum for the discussion of prob- 
lems. 

If we can judge bv the character of 
the program of the sessions just closed 
and by the spirit manifested at the an- 
nual business meeting, a new period of 
useful activity is opening. Its publica- 
tions and its meetings will hereafter be 
devoted more largely than in the past, 
to the promotion of new lines of statis- 
tical work, While not neglecting its 
proper critical function in regard to fin- 
ished products, it will strive to take a 
more active part in the earlier stages of 
production. It is coming to be more and 
more realized that preventive measures 
are better than post-mortems, even in 
statistics. Thus the association through 
its officers and members, as well as by 
its meetings and publications, will under- 
take to advise and encourage each new 
statistical undertaking at every stage in 
its progress. 

Four sessions were held as follows: 
Monday, December 27, at 2:30 P. M., a 
joint meeting with the American Socio- 
logical Society and the American Social 
Science Association, following a lunch- 
eon tendered by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. At this meeting 
Vice-Pres. Walter F. Willcox, in the 
absence of acting Pres. S. N. D. North, 
delivered the presidential address. At 
10 A. M. on Wednesday, December 29, 
a joint meeting with the American Socio- 
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logical Society was held: at Columbia 
University. E. Dana Durand, director 
of the census, read a paper on The Next 
Census, setting forth in a clear and con- 
cise manner the changes which have 
been introduced into the schedules and 
methods of enumeration to be employed 
in taking the Thirteenth Census. On 
Thursday, December 30, following a 
luncheon at 12:30 P. M., given the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association and guests by 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, Comptroller Herman A. Metz read 
a paper on The Statistical Basis of Bud- 
get Making. By means of this paper 
and the discussion which followed an — 
insight was given the members into the 
splendid work of reform in the city ad- 
ministration, carried out by Comptroller 
Metz and others aided by the untiring 
assistance of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, the Merchants’ Association 
and other bodies of public-spirited citi- 
zens in New York. Inspired by this 
meeting the association gathered the 
same afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
for its regular annual meeting. Here 
steps were taken to improve the quar- 
terly publications and more effectively to 
co-operate with other associations in the 
promotion of measures of education 
and reform. Thus a committee of five 
was appointed to act with a similar com- 
mittee from the American Public Health 
Association on Uniform Tables of Mor- 
tality Statistics in the United States. 
The secretary in his annual report called 
attention to the increasing activity of 
the association as indicated by the three 
quarterly and special meetings held dur- 
ing the year. Two of these were held: 
in Washington and one in Boston. 

The membership list showed a most 
gratifying growth, the present list num- 
bering 518 as compared with 365 a year 
ago. There was also an increase of 
twenty-three in the number of sub- 
scribers, making a total mailing list of 
824. Thirty-three states and territories 
and seven foreign countries are repre- 
sented by members. Massachusetts 
leads with 124 members followed by 
New York with 111. The distribution 
of members by cities shows New York 
city with eighty-five, Boston with sixty- 
eight, and Washington with sixty-four: 
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These figures and others omitted for 
lack of space indicate the national or 
even international character of the or- 
ganization, and the wide range of ac- 
tivities represented by the membership 
is significant of the increasing scope of 
Statistics and prophetic of the future 
usefulness of the American Statistical 
Association. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, S. N. D. 
North, New York city; vice-presidents: 
Walter F. Willcox, Ithaca, N. Y.; Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, Newark, N. J.; Henry 
W. Farnam, New Haven, Conn.; Martin 
A. Knapp, Wahington, D. C.; E. Dana 
Durand, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
S. B. Pearmain, Boston, Mass. ;'secre- 
tary, Carroll W. Doten, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


" WILLIAM A. DUNNING 


Columbia University 


The, twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
of the historians had for a distinctive fea- 
ture the participation of a group of 
learned guests from foreign lands. 
Messrs. Prothero and Fisher represent- 
ed the two historic English universities, 
Cambridge and Oxford, respectively. 
Prof. Eduard Meyer came from Berlin; 
Professor Altamira from Oviedo, Spain ; 
and Messrs. Erlart and Colenbrander 
from France and Holland. These gen- 
tlemen contributed a liberal share of the 
serious work of the meeting. One whole 
session, that of Tuesday evening, was 
devoted to hearing from them reports 
on the activities of the historical socie- 
ties of Europe. The general lesson of 
these reports was that organized effort 
by private associations for the promotion 
of historical study was about as progress- 
ive and prosperous on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other side. 

Besides their part in this session which 
was exclusively theirs, most of the for- 
eign delegates gave papers in the special 
sessions on various narrow fields of his- 
tory. These special sessions constituted 
the backbone of the meeting, and fur- 
nished the opportunity for exchange of 
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ideas on the subjects dearest to the 


hearts and nearest to the researches of 
the respective members. History is 
among the most comprehensive of the 
sciences, and its exploitation covers a 
vast range of diverse activities. Hence 
the sessions included discussions on so 
apparently unrelated topics as The Para- 
doxes of Gladstone’s Career ; The Papyri 
of the Jewish Colony at Elephantine 
(Fifth Century B. C.); The Reform 
Movement in the - Eleventh Century 
A. D.; The Erie Canal and the Settle- 
ment of the West; Lessons from the 
Dutch Archives, and The Teaching of 
History in German Secondary Schools. 
It is very likely that no single member 
heard, or cared to hear, every one of 
those discussions; but it is certain that 
every one of them was heard with inter- 
est and profit by a considerable number 
of members. : 

There were in all ten of these special 


sessions, so scheduled as to be in large 


measure simultaneous. In addition there 
were four general sessions, so timed as 
to permit the attendance of all the mem- 
bers. These were naturally the most 
populous, if not the most popular, of the 
sessions. At one of these the president 
of the association, Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, delivered the annual address. 
His subject was Imagination in History, 
and his treatment of it was in the highest 
degree suggestive and entertaining. At 


‘another of the general meetings Mr. 


Bryce, the only living honorary mem- 
ber of the association, spoke with his 
familiar grace and charm on Gladstone’s 
relations to recent constitutional devel- 
opments in England. 

A very significant feature of the pro- 
gram—the most significant, probably, 
from the point of view of THE SurRvEY— 
was the part taken by the City History 
Club'of New York. The purpose and 
the admirable achievements of this or- 
ganization are well known to all who are 
interested in social betterment in this 
city. Mrs. Abbe, Dr. Kelley and their 
earnest and hard-working associates have 
made a deep impression on the classes 
of our population in whom an intelligent 
appreciation of American history and 
ideals is most desirable. It was a happy 
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inspiration that led to a full recognition 
of the club’s work in the program of the 
American Historical Association. A 
notable audience in the banquet hall of 
the Waldorf-Astoria followed with 
keen appreciation an entertainment 
offered by the History Club, present- 
ing a stage version, though wholly 
realistic, of one of the district branches 
of the club in session; a little play entitled 
Nathan Hale, written and acted by mem- 
bers of the club; and a series of tableaux 
of rare artistic perfection representing 
episodes of American history. In addi- 
tion to this elaborate function, the pro- 
gram included a conference on the work 
of history and civics clubs, over which 
Dr. Kelley presided and at which the 
methods and results of the work were dis- 
cussed in a practical scientific spirit. It 
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is probably safe to say that no other fea- 
ture of the meeting of the association 
was so immediately beneficial to the 
American democracy as those that in- 
volved the City History Club. 

The next nearest approach to problems 
of present social and political significance 
was made in the session devoted to 
southern history. At this various phases 
of the race problem were discussed. by 
southern white men in a sane and whole- 
some spirit; and Prof. W. E. B. Dubois, 
the well-known Negro scholar, made a 
suggestive plea for a revision of his- 
torical judgment as to the part taken by 
his race in Reconstruction. 

The newly elected officers of the His- 
torical Association include: President, 
Prof. F. J. Turner ; vice-presidents, Prof. 
W. M. Sloane and Theodore Roosevelt. 


1910 CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


The 1910 meetings of interest to read- 
ers of THE Survey, for which date and 
place have already been fixed, make an 
impressive total. As others are ready 
for announcement, THE SuRVEy will be 
glad to receive information including 
the full name of the organization, the 
dates, the place, a few lines concerning 
the scope of the program, and the name, 
title and address of the corresponding 


officer. 
INTERNATIONAL. 


World’s Conference Y. W. C. A., May 18- 
25. Berlin. Secretary, Ethel Stevenson, 26 
George street, Hanover square, London, W., 
England. 

International Conference on White Slave 
Traffic, May. Madrid, Spain. Delegate, 
Sadie American, 448 Central Park West, 
New York. 

International Committee on Congress of 
Public and Private Relief, August. Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Charles R. Henderson, 
University of Chicago, Ill. Subject: Relief 
of the Sick, of Aliens, of Widows and of 
Children, etc. 

International Convention Young Men’s 
Christian Association, October 28-31. To- 
ronto, Can. Secretary, Frederick B. Shipp, 


124 Hast Twenty-eighth street, New York 
city. 
International Prison Association, Sep- 


tember 30-October 8. Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Amos W. Butler, Room 52, State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NATIONAL. 


National Child Labor Committee, January 
18-15. Boston, Mass. Secretary, Owen R. 
Lovejoy, Room 408, 105 Hast Twenty-second 
street, New York city. Subject: Our Child 
Employing Agencies. 

National Civic Federation, January 17-19. 
Washington, D. C. Secretary, D. L. Cease, 
1 Madison avenue, New York city. Subject: 
Uniform Legislation. 

National Conference on Uniform Legis- 
lation. See National Civic Federation. 
January 17. 

National Consumers’ League, March 1-2. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Florence Kelley, 105 
East Twenty-second street, New York city. 
Subject: A Program for Conserving the 
Wage Earners Under Twenty-One Years. 

National Education Association. Joint 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and of eight societies members of the 


association. March 1-3, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
Religious Education Association, March 


8-19, Nashville, Tenn. Secretary, Henry F. 
Cope, 72 East Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 
Subject: The Church and Education. 

National Negro Conference, April 14-16. 
New York. Secretary, Mary White Oving- 
ton, 246 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sub- 
ject: Disfranchisement and Its Effect on the 
Negro. 

American Federation of Arts, May. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary, Leila Mechlin, 1741 
New York avenue, Washington, D. C. Sub- 
ject: Art in Its Relation to the Life of the 
People. 
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National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. May 2-3. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary, Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, 105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York city. 

American Sanatarium Association. May 
3. Washington, D.C. Secretary, Dr. Hubert 
Maxon King, Loomis Sanatorium, Liberty, 
INGE 

Congress of Physicians and Surgeons 
‘(triennial). May 3-5. Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Geo. H. Simmons, M.D., Journal 
of American Medical Association, 535 Dear- 
born avenue, Chicago, Ill. ‘ 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
May 11-18. Cincinnati, O. Secretary, Mrs. 
Frank N. Shick, Wheatland, Wyo. 

National Conference on the Education of 
Dependent, Backward, Truant and Delin- 
quent Children, May 16-18. St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Elmer L. Coffeen, Lyman School 
for Boys, Westboro, Mass. 

National Conference of Jewish Charities. 
May 17-19. St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, Louis 
H. Levin, 411 West Fayette, street, Balti- 
more, Md. Subjects: Wife Desertion, The 
Child, ete. 

National Probation Officers Association, 
May 19-26. St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, Roger 
N. Baldwin, City Hall, St. Louis. Subject: 
Probation in Its Relation to Other Dispo- 
sitions. 

National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. May 19-26. St. Louis, Mo. Sec- 
retary, Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

National Federation of Remedial Loan As- 
sociation (meets with National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, which see). 
Secretary, Hugh Cavanaugh, 514 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Academy of Medicine. 
6. St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, Dr. Charles Mc- 
Intire, Easton, Pa. Subject: Physical and 
Social Havoc of the Social Plague. 

Federated Boys’ Clubs. June 7-8. Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Secretary, Shelby M. Harrison, 
Room 3808, 35 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
Subjects: Methods of Raising Funds; Small 
Boy Problem, etc. 

Playground Association of America. June 
7-11. Rochester, N. Y. Secretary, H. S. 
Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New York. 
Subject: Public Recreation. 

National Congress of Mothers. June 10-15. 
Denver, Colo. Secretary, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Birney, 806 Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Subject: Child Welfare and 
Intelligent Motherhood. 

Child Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare. June 28 - July 1, Worcester, Mass. 
Secretary, Henry S. Curtis, 6 King street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

National Prison Association (with Inter- 
national Prison Association, which see). 
September 30. 

Associated Fraternities of America, Au- 
gust.. Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, C. H. 
Robinson, 439 Unity Building, Chicago, Il. 
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National Fraternal Congress. August 16. 
Detroit, Mich. Secretary, C. A. Gower, Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, Lansing, Mich. 

American Board of Commissioners of For- 
eign Missions. October 11-14. Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Rev. Cornelius H. Patten, 14 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 

Association for Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality. November 7. Baltimore, 
Md. Secretary, Gertrude B. Knipp, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Building, Cathedra! 
street, Baltimore, Md. 


STATE. 


Minnesota Association for the Prevention 
and Relief of Tuberculosis. January 26. St. 
Paul, Minn. Secretary, Christopher Easton, 
Capitol Building, St. Paul. 

New Jersey Conference of Charities and 
Correction. February, Camden, N. J. Sec- 
retary, J. Byron Deacon, Roger Williams 
Building, Seventeenth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alabama Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, March 19-22. Birmingham, Ala. 
Secretary, Maurice Willows, Boys’ Club and 
Children’s Aid Society, Birmingham, Ala. 


South Dakota Conference of Charities and 


Corrections. May. Watertown, S. D. Sec- 
retary, W. H. King, Parker, S. D. 

Montana Anti-tuberculosis League, May. 
Hunter’s Hot Springs. Secretary, T. D. 


Tuttle, Department of Health, Helena, Mont. 

Missouri Society for the Relief and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, May. St. Louis, 
Mo. Secretary, P. T. Newton, 418 Commer- 
cial Building, St. Louis. 

Canadian Conference Charities and Cor- 
rection. October. Guelph, Ontario. Sec- 
retary, J. J. Kelso, Parliament Buildings, 


- Toronto, Canada. 


Illinois State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. October. Galesburg, Ill. Sec- 
retary, Sherman C. Kingsley, 51 Lasalle 
street, Chicago, III. 

Ohio Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. October. Newark, Ohio. Secre- 
tary, H. H. Shirer, State Board of Charities, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

New York Branch of American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, .October. New 
York city. Secretary Crystal Eastman, 1 
Madison avenue, New York. ~ 

Pennsylvania Conference of Charities and 
Correction. November. Altoona, Pa. Sec- 
retary, Fred. S. Hall, 1338 Real Estate Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. November 15-17. Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary, Frank EH. Wade, 11 D. S. Morgan 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Michigan Association for Prevention and 
Relief of Tuberculosis, December 18. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Secretary, A. S. Warthin, Ann 
Arbor. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


Two. hours’ sleep in fifty-eight for an en- 
gineer on the Boston-New York express was 
responsible for a collision with a freight 
train on the New York and New Haven, ac- 
cording to a dispatch in the Boston T'ran- 
script. 

“The engineer, who while asleep allowed 
the train to run past a signal, is George 
Camp, of 221 Union avenue, West Haven, and 
he says he dropped off to sleep because he 
had been kept on duty so long without a lay- 
off. 

“«T was not asleep at the time of the col- 
lision, Camp said to-day, ‘but I had been. 
The signals were set and I saw them, but 
not in time to avert the accident. The train 
was going about fifty miles an hour and 
was fifteen minutes late. I was trying to 
make up lost time. I had only two hours’ 
sleep between six o’clock Friday night, when 
I went to work on the Northampton division, 
and the time of the accident, fifty-eight hours 
later.’ 

“Camp’s concluding remarks about the 
number of hours he had worked prior to the 
accident were: ‘A railroad man isn’t sup- 
posed to have any sleep.’ 

“That the wreck was due to the fact that 
Engineer Camp was asleep at the throttle 
was admitted by the officials of the road.” ’ 

* * % 

Those interested in manual or industrial 
training will be glad to see a new catalog, 
Tools and Benches, issued by Hammacher, 
Schlemmer and Co., New York city. While 
including “carpenters, schools, colleges, home 
and general use” in its scope, the tools de- 
scribed are identical with those used largely 
by manual training schools. 

* * * 

In its twenty-eighth annual report the 
North Bennet Street Industrial School of 
Boston outlines one more successful experi- 
ment in co-operation with the city public 
schools. In June, 1908, the Board of Super- 
intendents of the city schools recommended 
that fifty girls of thirteen years of age, and 
upwards should be selected from the Hancock 
School and divided into two divisions, each 
of which should spend an hour and a half 
on alternate mornings at vocational training 
in the Bennet school. The experiment was 
put in practice and “considering the work 
of this class from different and definite 
points of view,” reads the report, “we, who 
’ have had the charge of and daily personal 
contact with the girls, feel that we have 
reason to be encouraged as to the results of 
the year, and as to the value of the experi- 
ment as a whole. The class, on account of 
the age, mental capacity and development of 
the girls, and general attitude toward the 
work, was not a very encouraging one; and 
it was some time before we could bring about 
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the more favorable conditions. Some were 
easy to interest, while others were more 
difficult. The change in attitude was mani- 
fested by the girls in asking questions which 
showed thought, doing extra work willingly, 
asking the privilege of assuming responsi- 
bility, coming early, staying late, and en- 
treating to be allowed to work on stormy 
days when regular schools were dismissed. 
We have also noticed a great change in the 
personal appearance of the girls. The les- 
sons they have had have been absorbed and 
they have showed great pride in keeping 
their clothes clean and neat, especially the 
cooking uniforms. The greatest change has 
been in their power to assume responsibility. 
The whole matter of the household duties 
and the care of supplies and equipment has 
been entrusted to them, and in every case 
they have proved themselves worthy of the 
Chust. 

The Bennet school is also conducting suc- 
cessful vocational classes for twenty boys 
from the grammar grades of the Eliot school. 

* * * 

In the January World’s Work, N. O. Nel- 
son, who has made such a success of his 
profit-sharing business, says that “Leclaire 
has grown to be a town of six hundred 
without any town government. The Nelson 
Company, as the representative of all, does 
the public work and charges it to general 
expense—-a single-tax on the profits. When- 
ever the people prefer to have a town organ- 
ization, they can incorporate, go into poli- 
tics, and pay their own expenses. I have 
never heard of a suggestion to incorporate. 
The people are free, the company is theirs; 
it can attend to the public affairs more econ- 
omically and thoroughly than any other 
body. 

“The cities and towns of this country 
average forty arrests in a year per thou- 
sand inhabitants. By this average, Leclaire 
should have had about 240 arrests. It has 
had none. This remarkable exemption 
means something very important. I do not 
know of any other social phenomenon of so 
great significance.” ; 


FOR RENT. 


In a New York City settlement neighborhood for 
social workers (young women) bright, comfortably 
furnished rooms—gas, steam heat and running water. 
Rents reasonable. Apply 221 East 104th Street. 
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* * * 


As far as “generosity” goes, the County 
Infirmary of Lucas county, Ohio, ranks high. 
But according to the benevolence committee 
of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce (ninety- 
five per cent of Lucas county is in Toledo}, 
that city ought not to be particularly proud 
of the fact that its infirmary directors spent 
over $72,000 for outdoor relief during the 
year ending September 1, 1908. The accom- 
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tCity appropriated additional money for emergency work. 
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panying table from the chamber of com- 
merce report shows where Toledo stands in 
relation to seven other cities—some larger 
and some smaller—when it comes to public 
relief giving. The benevolence committee 
thinks that “the entire matter of the care 
of the sick and poor of the city should he 
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transferred to a city department and placed 
under the supervision of a man selected be- 
cause of his qualifications for the position. 
“Relief-giving must not only satisfy imme- 
diate needs, but must also assist people iu 
re-establishing themselves. If the educa- 
tional feature is not kept constantly in mind 
and if indiscriminate giving is the rule, 
then Toledo will have to pay the cost—an 
increasing number of dependents, and an 
increasing drain upon the public treasury.” 


* * * 


After a year’s work in Winnipeg, the As- 
sociated Charities has turned out a very 
creditable report. From October 15, 1908, to 
June 30, 1909, $4,916.60 was subscribed to the 
general fund and $2,000 was given by the 
city. $3,722.40 was distributed in relief. 
“From October, 1908, to September 30, 1909, 
777 different homeless men were referred to 
or applied for aid from the Associated Chari- 
ties. In dealing with these men two main 
principles have been observed; that of de- 
manding work in return for relief from the 
ablebodied, and that of sparing no effort to 
make the sick physically efficient. In a 

“period covering the months from June to 
September, 234 families came under the ob- 
servation of the agents of the society; in 
only a few cases has material assistance 
been necessary; the families have been 
shown how to help themselves, or assistance 
has been obtained at the instance of the so- 
ciety from relatives able to render it.” 

J: Howard T. Falk, the society’s general 
secretary is a graduate of the New York 
School of Philanthropy and for some time 
was an assistant in the Tenement House 
Committee of tue New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 

* * ® 


Although the Health Manual prepared by 
the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. contains nothing 
very new or startling, its general reading 
may “aid the young men of Brooklyn to 
preserve health and avoid those diseases 
which in the past have lessened the efficiency 
and shortened the lives of so many.” At 
least that is the object of the booklet as 
stated in the preface. Among the subjects 
treated are: Hygiene, Food, Clothing, Rest 
and Sleep, Sex Information, Bathing, Exer- 
cise, Stimulants and Tobacco, Some Com- 
mon Accidents and How to Care for Them, 
Some Common Diseases and How to Avoid 
Them, How to Increase and Decrease Weight, 
How the Y. M. C. A. Physical Department 
Meets the Needs of Men, 
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with which I am acquainted, to 
place in the hands of patients who 
have or fear tuberculosis, or who 
have the care of such. It should 
have a wide circulation, not only 
in homes but in sanitaria, shops 
and factories, and among profes- 
sional nurses, and should find a 
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“Wor disturbing the public peace.” 


| se February magazine issue of The 


Survey will be given up toa discussion 
of the decade which has passed since 
the first American juvenile court was estab- 
lished in Chicago. Certain features of the law 
and its administration have become firmly 
fixed, but others are still subjects of debate, 
and some which at first were expected to 
prove most valuable have been all but dis- 
carded. The time is ripe for an inventory of 
the movement, to define clearly the features 
which have proved successful and to point out 
those whichexperiencehasshown lesseffective. 
The issue will be edited by Bernard Flex- 
ner of Louisville, who as a lawyer and a dis- 
interested student of the subject has visited 
more than thirty juvenile courts in fifteen 
states. Probably no other man has so inti- 
mate and widea knowledge of juvenile court 
laws and procedure. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


POVERTY AND THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


Lack of employment is probably in America the least important of all the 
recognized chronic causes of dependence. Well nigh the most important of 
these causes, on the other hand, is the destruction of life and undermining of 
health for which industry is-primarily responsible. The demand for labor, skilled 
and unskilled, is active and persistent and tends under modern industrial develop- 
ments to become less seasonal and more dependable. We have made less head- 
way in reducing the injuries and risks which industry imposes on industrial 
workers. 

In holding industry responsible for the injurious effects of the employment 
of children and women; for the accidents which cripple and kill, leaving women 
and children dependent upon charity; for employment of young people in “dead- 
end” occupations, robbing them of the fruitful years of preparation for a suitable 
lifelong occupation, for the congestion of population in cities where employment 
is to be had, and in the most crowded parts of those cities, and thus indirectly 
for the major part of the evil effects of bad living conditions, as well as for those 
of bad working conditions—in holding industry responsible for these really potent 
causes of dependence—we .are but recognizing facts as they are, placing re- 
sponsibility where alone effective control actually resides. We are rightly ac- 
customed to acknowledge, in this country, the domination of captains of industry. 
They have had and have power, influence, opportunity, pecuniary rewards, all 
but unrestricted control of the destinies of the industrial population. They have 
given a good account of their stewardship so far as product is concerned. Is 
there any one who will claim as much for the results of their social control? 

When we take up questions relating to the employment of labor we are prone 
to appeal to economic forces and the demands of industry as if these were strictly 
impersonal, almost supernatural things, beyond human control, and scarcely suit- 
able subjects even for human inquiry. What we overlook is that each factory 
is in turn put up by individual human beings acting for themselves or as agents 
for stockholders; that some one selects the site and is thus responsible for putting 
it where labor is abundant and therefore probably “congested”, or elsewhere; 
that some one decides how to equip the factory, what ventilation and light are 
to be provided, and finally whether men, women, or children are to be employed, 
and even what particular persons. This selection of labor and the process of 
coming to terms with those to whom employment is offered, may indeed be 
turned over as one of the less important items of administration to subordinate 
superintendents, but the officers and directors,-the owners and stockholders, are 
none the less responsible ultimately because they choose to act through agents. 
Unless business men wish to put themselves in the position of being willing to 
exploit weakness and ignorance for their own gain it is incumbent on them to 
conduct their enterprises in such a way that the health, strength and character of 
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their employes are conserved and not destroyed. They must refuse to employ 
children even if they are cheap. They must refuse to employ women at tasks 
for which they are physically unfit. They must not permit overwork of men or 
women. They must refuse to employ women immediately before or immediately 
after childbirth. They must limit the speed of machines when the point is 
reached at which speeding is directly injurious. They must not permit “acci- 
dents”—often only a misnomer for the clearly foreseeable results of neglect to 
provide well known safeguards. They must minimize the risks of dangerous 
occupations. They must pay living wages. In a word, they must take into ac- 
count in all their plans the social welfare of their employes, as well as their 
own financial welfare. 

Many employers have always done these things, not from external com- | 
-pulsion, but from a more or less clear recognition of their own natural obligations. 
On the face of it, there is nothing inherently unreasonable in expecting em- 
ployers to establish and maintain such conditions in their establishments as 
would bear the searching scrutiny of disinterested students of social conditions. 
Certainly many men have always felt that if they could not carry on an industry 
without exploitation they would have nothing to do with it. Just there is the 
rub. They may stoop to the level of men of low ideals or they may retire, and 
sometimes these appear to be the only alternatives, and neither alternative pro- 
vides for employment under good conditions. The elaborate series of labor laws 
which we now have in every industrial country appear at first sight to be based 
on the assumption that the captains and lieutenants of industry cannot be trusted 
to attend to their own affairs, to fulfill their natural and obvious obligations. 
Why should the state find it necessary to prescribe so many of the conditions of 
the wage contract, to specify how workers shall be protected from particular 
dangers, and to maintain a staff of inspectors to see that these regulations are 
enforced and that some kinds of obviously unsuitable labor, as for example that 
of young children, are not employed? The situation in this respect is in no wise 
different from that which has always justified state interference in private affairs. 

Gresham’s law in currency, that base coin invariably drives out good coin if 
both are legal tender, has an analogy in the principle that industry tends always 
to sink to the level of the lowest standards which any group of employers are 
grasping or careless enough to maintain. As long as the burden of replacing 
worn-out labor by fresh, vigorous labor does not fall upon the employer there 
is profit in using up laborers instead of conserving and increasing their strength. 
In the long run the community suffers irretrievably from this policy, but dividends 
may be cleared up in the short run, and the losses may be thrown upon the chari- 
ties and upon the families of the disabled. Ninety industries in which con- 
ditions are or might be ideal may be lowered to a lamentable degree by ten reck- 
less industries with whose price and products the ninety must compete. 

State interference is therefore necessary to establish minimum standards. 
The assumption which underlies the factory laws is not that all manufacturers 
require restraint, but that some do, and that those who are ready to carry on 
their industries above the level at which physical and moral welfare is threatened 
should not be subjected to unfair competition from those who are not. 
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THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 
By far the most thorough and impar- 


tial inquiry so far made into conditions 
in the shirtwaist trade and into the causes 


and results of the strike, is described by: 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson in this issue. 
Such conclusions as he draws ‘are based 
entirely on his visits to shirtwaist fac- 
tories and scores of interviews with 
manufacturers, strikers, pickets and un- 
ion officials, for he made his round of 
the trade without opinions or conten- 
tions of any sort to prove or disprove. 

This presentation of his observations 
-and conclusions is his New Year's gift 
to the strike fund, he says. The fact 
that his observations do not confirm the 
widely prevailing impression that the 
shirtwaist makers as a whole are greatly 
underpaid—women constantly hanging 
over the poverty line—adds to the value 
of the gift. A deal of misinformation 
and sentimentality has clouded the real 
issues of the strike. This straightfor- 
ward statement, therefore, is most timely, 
_ for at its brightest the trade of making 
women’s shirtwaists with power sewing 
machines has drawbacks enough. Its 
three main weaknesses are its seasonal 
character, with a rush time of overwork 
and a corresponding slack time of demor- 
alization and no pay; its altogether inde- 
fensible system of sub-contractors, men 
operators who come between the employ- 
er and his employes with a troop of de- 
fenseless girls in their train; and a very 
general condition of petty persecutions, 
-a constant espionage and nagging, which 
finally became unendurable. These were, 
so far as Dr. Hutchinson has been amie 
to find, the main causes of the strike. 

He has come to the significant conclu- 
sions that the wages paid would in re- 
ality be “a reasonably adequate wage” 
if they were distributed evenly over fifty- 
two weeks instead of by ierks over forty- 
five weeks, and if a varying part of 
them, sometimes as high as forty or fifty 
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per cent, were not absorbed by the arti- 
ficially contrived sub-contractors; and 
that enough money is made in the trade 
to make it quite possible to increase wages 
say ten per cent without raising the re- 
tail price of garments more than one per 
cent, for the labor cost of a lady’s shirt- 
waist runs only from ten to twenty per 
cent of the retail price. He found sani- 
tary conditions “not so bad,” but still 
none too good, chiefly because of ineffi- 
cient or infrequent inspection. He found 
the police man-handling women and an 
absolutely indefensible corps of bullies 
hired by the manufacturers to guard their 
premises. 

The point of the strike is the closed 
shop, and quite against his will, Dr. 
Hutchinson has become an advocate of 
it ane thus. “trades “It's unjust < for 
an employer who himself represents an 
organization of capital and an organiza~ 
tion of employers, to refuse to deal with 
an organization of workers. For such a 
man to refuse to consider collective bar- 
gaining, to deny the right of the public 
to inquire into and “interfere” with “my 
business” and “my employes” is, he holds, 
particularly offensive from a man speak- 
ing broken English, himself an immigrant 
who is admitted to this country and 
to whom the opportunity is granted to 
become an employer and well-to-do, by 
the good will of that American: public 
whose “rights” he questions—‘‘a com- 
munity whose opportunities, whose pros- 
perity and whose laws have permitted 
the building up in so short a time of 
these large and remunerative businesses 
by those who have sought refuge here 
from other and less favorable conditions, 
should have some voice in the distribu- 
tion of their profits and a right to decide 
whether their real earners have been 
fairly paid and so treated as to promote 
the public health and the general weal.” 

The admirable qualities in the girls 
who are leaders are well brought out in 
Miss Sumner’s article. We should be 
glad that it is America they chose when 
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the Kishineff massacres drove Fannie 
Zinsher and Clara Lemlich and scores 
like them from their homes. One-fourth 
of the girls in the Ladies’ Shirtwaist 
Makers’ Union have had, in Russia, what 
corresponds to a high school course. The 
reason they are operating power sewing 
machines lies primarily in their inabil- 
ity to speak English. This they are rap- 
idly overcoming, and by study at night 
are working their way up, many into 
better trades, not a few into the profes- 
sions. Their courage runs all the way 
from facing imprisonment with the pros- 
titutes from the night court to turning 
their savings, hoarded for study, into the 
union treasury. Perhaps no better il- 
lustration could be given of their spirit 
than what the younger brother of one 
of them said to a representative of THE 
Survey: “If she is to make anything 
she must make it, that is all. She was al- 
ways that way in Russia and here. If 
she has to finish a book of three hundred 
pages or three thousand, she does not 
anything else until she finishes that—eat- 
ing, sleeping, nothing matters. And 
when she works she works, and when she 
strikes she strikes. That is Clara.” 

Mr. Littleton’s point—that the manu- 
facturers have at hand a legal remedy in 
an injunction suit much to be preferred 
over the arrest and trial of girls on the 
artificial charge of “disorderly conduct” 
—has already borne fruit in an injunc- 
tion about to be heard. He traces labor 
legislation up from the time when to or- 
ganize a union was a “conspiracy,” to the 
present time when it is held entirely 
lawful to dissuade, to persuade and to 
picket. Strikers have a perfect right to 
work for whom they please, to combine 
together to raise wages, and to attempt 
to make others join with them; but if 
they deny these rights to the “‘scabs” in 
the same breath they deny their own 
rights, he holds. 

The sixth annual conference of the 
National Child Labor Committee was 
held last week in Boston. The breadth 
of the discussion is indicated by the sub- 
jects on the program. The general topic 
was Our Child Employing Industries. 
Different sessions discussed child labor 
in textile and home industries, street 
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trades, canneries, and agricultural work. 
Vocational direction, child labor legis- 
lation, law enforcement, the national 
campaign and the forces antagonistic to 
child labor legislation were also dis- 
cussed. The meetings are fully covered 
in this issue by Edward N. Clopper. 


THE SURVEY 
FOR FEBRUARY 


The February magazine issue of THE 
Survey?, to be dated February 5, will be 
given up to a discussion of the Juvenile 
Court. Two earlier issues of this maga- 
zine, one while it was still called Chart- 
ties and the second after it had become 
Charities and The Commons, took up the 
question of children’s courts while they 
were in a more experimental stage, and 
were used effectively in the organization 
of courts in many communities. The 
forthcoming issue will be of a different 
type. 

The first court established in Chicago 
a decade ago has multiplied amazingly. 
Practically the whole country has de- 
clared in its law that a child shall not 
be considered a criminal; that its child- 
ish offenses shall not be made an excuse 
for dragging it into a police court; that 
through a wise judge and a sympathetic 
probation officer its visit to the Juvenile 
Court shall be made a means for the 
growth of character more than for the 
punishment of childish waywardness. 

Certain features of.the Juvenile Court 
law and its administration have become 
firmly fixed, but others are still subjects 
of debate and some which at first were 
expected to prove most valuable have 
been all but discarded. The time is ripe 
for an inventory of the movement, to 
define clearly the features which have 
proven successful and to point out those 
which experience has shown less effective 
and why. THE Survey holds itself pe- 
culiarly fortunate in securing as editor 
of this special issue Bernard Flexner of 
Louisville, who as a lawyer and a dis- 


1Ten years of the Juvenile Court, a special issue 
of THs Survey for February 65. Orders for 
quantities for distribution will be accepted at the 
following rates: one copy 25 cents: 10 copies at 
20 cents each, $2.00; 25 copies at 18 cents each, 
$4.50; 50 copies at 15 sens ec $7.50; 100 
copies at 12 cents each, $12. 
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interested student of the subject has 
visited twenty-five Juvenile Courts in 
fifteen states. 

Mr. Flexner will write on the Juvenile 
Court as a social institution, covering one 
by one the court room, the — proba- 
tion officer, the detention home, the clinic 
and co-operation with other agencies. 
Judge Julian W. Mack of Chicago will 
write on the law. Judge Harvey H. 
Baker of Boston on the procedure of 
the Boston court. Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
of Denver will tell My Lesson From the 
Juvenile Court. Prof. Henry W. Thurs- 
ton, formerly chief probation officer of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court, will write 
of the ten years which have passed since 
that pioneer court was established in 
1899. Homer Folks, president of the 
New York State Probation Commission, 
will write on the work of that body, and 
Victor von Borosini-of Berlin will de- 
scribe the Juvenile Court abroad—the 
one notable preventive measure which 
America has given the old world. 


NEW YORK COMMISSIONER 
OF PUBLIC CHARITIES 


In the reference which we made last 
week to the appointment of Michael J. 
Drummond as commissioner of public 
charities it was not our intention to sug- 
gest that this appointment was political 
in the ordinary sense of that word. On 
the contrary it is understood to have 
been a personal appointment of the 
mayor, based on long standing acquaint- 
ance and friendship. We find that we 
were in error in stating that Mr. Drum- 
mond is a member of Tammany Hall, 
although the commissioner assures us 
that if he ever joins a political organiza- 
tion it is more likely to be Tammany 
Hall than any other, because he believes 
that organization to have in it less cant, 
humbug and hypocrisy than other polit- 
ical organizations. 

We are far from seeking to discredit 
any public official in New York city 
merely because he is affiliated with the 
Tammany organization. The point of 
our comment was that neither the pres- 
ent commissioner nor his deputies have 
had that particular experience in connec- 
tion with the public relief of the poor 
which the two of his predecessors who 
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Commissioner of charities, New York city. 
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turn in Schenectady, N. Y. Let the per- 
son who despairs that. the church will 
ever assume its social burden take this 
program of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Schenectady—“union 
meetings” they were—as an example of 
the trend of things in the church: 
The Church and the Social Problem, 
Rev. George R. Lunn, D.D. 
The Church and Our City’s Sick: 
Our Tuberculosis Work, Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
RL. Reilly: 
Our Hospital Work, Mrs. Welton 
Stanford, Jr. 
The Church and Our City’s Poor: 
Our City Mission, E. U. Trout. 
Our Associated Charities, Rev. A. W. 
Clark. 
The Church and Our Neglected and De- 
pendent Children: 
The County’s Dependent Children, 
Miss Peck. 
The Juvenile Court Judge, Alvah Fair- 
lee. 
The Church and Our City’s Tempta- 
tions: 
The Lure of the Cunning, Lieutenant 
Heift of the Salvation Army. 


Photo by Oliver Lippincott. The Enforcement of Law and Order, 
JOHN J. MURPHY. Rev. Judson 1 CHass: 
Tenement house commissioner, New York city. The Church and the World Problem, 
aS Gene Rev. James S. Kittell, D.D. 
have made the most distinguished suc- The meetings were held under the aus- 


cess of the administration of the Depart- pices of the Ministerial Association of 
ment of Public Charities had had at the Schenectady with Rev. Herbert C. 


time of their appointment. The present Hinds, president of the association, pre- - 
commissioner has, however, had long and siding. 


‘ honorable experience in the disinterested 
service of private charity. The institu- 
tions with which he has been most inti- 
mately associated are the New York 
Catholic Protectory, of whose Committee 
on Education and Industries he has been 
chairman for many years, St. Joseph’s 
Day Nursery, the Dominican Sisters of 
the Sick Poor, and the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. Mr. Drummond is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Emigrant Savings Bank, and has 
been for some five years a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
*““WEEK OF PRAYER”’ 


The time honored “week of prayer” 


which has been in vogue for years in Ses eben ss B. STOVER. 
Protestant churches, has»taken a new ©# 7 ~ °° UMN MRS Oe oe 
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THE HYGIENIC ASPECTS OF THE SHIRT- 
WAIST STRIKE 


WOODS HUTCHINSON, M. D. 


Some two weeks ago I was asked by 
the editor of Tue Survey whether I 
would be willing to undertake a brief, 
bird’s-eye, first-hand investigation of the 
sanitary conditions and aspects of the 
strike. With grave misgivings as to 
whether it would be regarded as any 
of my business, but because of a long 
cherished belief that strikes and many 
other economic disturbances are really at 
bottom matters of sanitary and hygienic 
consideration, problems of public medi- 
cine and social engineering, I undertook 
the task. The plan was simply to visit 
and carefully inspect a moderate num- 


ber of sample or typical shops, to gather 


all the information possible from the em- 


- ployers, the workers, the pickets and our 


own eyes and ears and noses; then to 
present these results to the public for 
whatever they might be worth. 

It is believed that the community is 
not merely interested in knowing, but has 
the right to know, what are the wages 
received, the hours worked, the sanitary 


-conditions under which the work is done, 


in this or any other industry, for the sim- 
ple reason that if these wages and these 
hours and conditions impair the health or 
stunt the development of the workers, 


_ these ultimately become, sooner or later, 


from sickness, premature age or accident, 
dependents upon the private or public 
charity of the community. In other 
words, if wages are below or hours of 
work above that standard which will 
render possible the maintenance of good 
health and vitality by the worker, the 
community sooner or later pays the defi- 
cit; and the employer as well as the em- 
ploye becomes an object of charity and 
should be treated as such. 

The interest of the community becomes 
all the keener and its right to know and 
interfere the stronger, when these work- 
ers happen to be young and particularly 
when they are of the sex who will become 
the mothers of the future generation. 
The right therefore of the employer, to 
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declare that “it’s nobody’s damn business 
what I pay my employes” or that of the 
employe that it is none of the public’s 
affair for what wages or under what con- 
ditions he is willing to work, both be- 
long to the dark ages, and no longer exist 
in communities calling themselves civil- 
ized and progressive. 

Indeed the keenness of the interest 
taken by the public in this problem is 
fairly shown by the columns after col- 
umns devoted to it every day in the daily 
press. But these were so widely divergent 
in their statements, so contradictory and 
confusing that it was hoped that a first- 
hand investigation by a committee which 
was as nearly as possible disinterested 
and not connected in any way with either 
side, might be of some interest. Whether 
we have done more than add to this con- 
fusion is for the reader to judge. We 
have no conclusions to suggest for the 
simple reason that we couldn’t come to 
any. If anyone else can from the data 
we present, that is his privilege. For 
the same reason we have no solution of 
the problem to suggest, or responsibility 
to apportion, or motives to attribute— 
all are beyond our powers; simply to re- 
port the facts as they presented them- 
selves to us, with such explanations of 
the methods of their securing as will en- 
able you to judge of their value. 

The investigation was carried out by 
a volunteer committee of four persons 
consisting of Mary’ Van Kleeck, and 
Alice P. Barrows of the Committee on 
Women’s Work, who were already trained 
investigators of women’s trades and ren- 
dered invaluable service, Arthur P. Kel- 
logg of THE Survey and the writer. 
After several conferences the plan adopt- 
ed was to secure from both employers 
and employes a list of shops in which 
strikes either had occurred or were still 
in progress. From these were selected as 
nearly as might be upon the principle of 
accidental average, that is to say taking 
each fifth or sixth shop upon the list, a 
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number of shops and from this chance 
list were again picked out such a list of 
twenty as would include three or more 
of each kind of shops involved in the dis- 
pute; three or four “good” shops, which 
were described by both parties as having 
good sanitary conditions, good wages, 
and for the most part friendly relations 
between the employers and employes. 
An equal number of “bad” shops were 
selected, judged by the same standards, 
the two shops where the strike began, 
three or four small or so-called “con- 
tractor” shops, while the remainder of 
the list consisted of average or unselected 
shops. In all, some seventeen shops were 
visited, which included two of the largest 
in the trade, employing 350 and 650 op- 
erators, respectively ; three of the smaller 
shops employing fifty, thirty-five and 
twenty-five; while the remaining shops 
averaged about 150. Five of these had 
recognized the union, four had settled 
directly with their employes and the re- 
mainder were still on strike, so far as 
their old employes were concerned. The 
committee will not guarantee that this 
group of shops forms a typical or reliable 
sample of the entire 350 or 400 only that 
it exerted its best efforts to make it so, 
It was anticipated in advance that there 
would be great difficulty in getting ac- 
curate, reliable “documented” evidence 
and data covering a sufficient number of 
cases to be of value for drawing averages. 
But the reality was worse and beyond 
the wildest expectations. The employers 
of a particular shop would give us one 
set of facts about the situation and points 
of dispute in their case; the employes of 
the same shop would give another in 
many important details radically differ- 
ent and even contradictory statement. 
As no official authority or indeed any 
other third party, had records or 
first-hand information by which these 
statements could be checked up, it was 
obviously difficult to determine where the 
truth lay between the two extremes. It 
was most difficult to get either side to 
come down to detailed, circumstantial fig- 
ures or statements, whether as to wages, 
hours, points in dispute, number of days 
worked in the.years, or what not. Each 
preferred to dwell eloquently upon its 
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own grievances, and to mention such in- 
dividual instances of long or short hours, 
high or low wages, good or bad treatment, 
as happened to support its particular 
point of view,—which of course is but 
natural and to be expected. It therefore 
seemed best to set down such definite 


first-hand statements as could be secured j 


as to wages, hours, conditions and pro- 
portions of different classes of workers, 
side by side, divide them by two, three 
or four, according to the number of 
sources of information, and let the re- 
sulting figure stand as “pragmatic” 
truth,—for anyone who is willing so to 
regard it. 

The next problem was how to get into 
the shops. The Department of Health 
was first appealed to and informed us, 
as we were already aware, that they knew 
nothing of the sanitary conditions of the 
shops nor had they any right to investi- 
gate them or assist any committee to do 
so, unless formal complaint of unsani- 
tary conditions had been made.’ Such 
matters were entirely under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Labor Department. Ap-, 
plication was accordingly made to that 
body and at first most cordially received; 
we were promised such informatier as 
they possessed as-to the sanitary condi- 
tions of the shops, the hours worked, the 
rate of wages paid, and offered the serv- 
ices of an inspector, to act as a guide and 
do what he could to assist us in gaining 
entrance to the shops. When we called 
a few days later to ask when it would be 


convenient for the inspector to accom-_ 


pany us, all these offers and promises 
were promptly withdrawn. We were told 
that it was not thought advisable for the 
department to interfere in any way at 
this juncture, that they could give us no 
information about hours, wages or sani- 
tary conditions, though we might secure 
these by going to Albany and taking the 
data from the records. We were also 
informed that the manufacturers were 
in such an irritable frame of mind from 
the criticisms passed upon them that it 
would be impossible for us to enter any 
of the shops. Indeed “our own inspec- 
tors have the greatest difficulty in gaining 
admission.” This sounded interesting 


and we thereupon exercised the inalien- 


—ss 
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able right of American citizens to “butt 
in” and proceeded to assault these alleged 
fortresses single handed, fully expecting 
to gain entrance to not more than one in 
five or six. 

To our agreeable surprise, however, we 
were courteously received and promptly 
admitted into every shop which we vis- 
ited, with one single exception. We were 
taken into the workrooms, allowed to 
talk with the workers, to ask any ques- 
tions of the employer or his force. Four 
out of the number volunteered to show 
us their books with entries of wages, and 
our inquiries were facilitated in every 
reasonable way; and both sides seemed 
not merely courteously willing, but eager 
to set the facts of the case as they ap- 
peared to them before us. Part of these 
visits and inspections were made by three 
members of the committee and part by 
two and part singly, so as to enable us to 
cover more ground. After seeing the 
shops, we visited and conferred with the 
managers of the strike at their head- 
quarters in Clinton Hall, the Manufac- 
turers’ Association at their headquarters 
in the Hoffman House, the Italian work- 
ers’ strike headquarters, and the offices 
of the Women’s Trade Union League. 
Here is the gist, or rather concentrated 
extract of our findings as they bear upon 
the five main points apparently at issue 
in the strike, the sanitary condition of 
the work shops, the wages paid, the hours 
worked, the amount of inside contracting, 
the number of months or weeks worked 
during the year, the general treatment of 
the employes by their employers and the 
attitude of the police toward the pickets 
and strikers, in so far as this bore on 
the causation and continuation of the 
strike. 

The sanitary conditions of the shops 
may be best clearly characterized in the 
language of one of the strikers as “not 
too bad.” The rooms for the most part, 
are fairly well lighted, with windows at 
least on two and sometimes four sides, 
and in some sky-light as well. Not hav- 
ing been built with any eye to manufac- 
turing use, being simply most of 
them of the familiar “double-store” 
shape they are fundamentally in- 
capable of proper ventilation when 
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occupied by 100 or more individu- 

als, without producing a practically intol- 

erable draft, especially upon those who 

are nearest to the windows. The ventila- 

tion therefore was poor. The number of 

toilets was usually inadequate or had just 

recently been made adequate by order 

of the Board of Health, so we were told, 

and the toilets were usually dark and 

badly kept. One of the employers in- 

formed us with pride that they were 

“cleaned out regularly once a week.” 

But the plumbing and fixtures were of 

fairly good quality and such objectionable 

conditions as existed were chiefly the 

results of the last few days’ use. Few 

edors or floor or wall soakings such as 

would be injurious to health were detect- 

ed. The doors of the toilets for men and 

women workers were usually side by side 

or within a few feet of each other. The 

dressing rooms were small, over-crowd- 

ed boxes containing hooks or racks, 

without top to protect them from dust 

and sometimes without curtains, placed 

in the darkest and least valuable por- 
tions of the room. I did not discover 
in any shop more than a single wash 
stand, and this usually a sink, for from 
75-to 250 workers, and-in one case this. 
was blocked up. The floors and walls 

were fairly clean. In two of the shops 

visited, upon the employer’s statements 
as to dimensions and number of employes ' 
per capita space required, the factory 
laws were distinctly infringed, there be- 
ing only 165 and 200 cubic feet, respec- 
tively, instead of the legal 250. In short, 
the general sanitary conditions were fair- 
ly good, as shops go, but capable of im- 
provement by more vigilant inspection. 

Such defects as exist, barring ventilation, 

could be removed by such inspection. 

As to hours of work, while these have 
been undesirably long from the point of 
view of the vigor and health of the 
worker and particularly of the woman 
worker, viz., fifty-six to fifty-eight hours 
a week, they are not above the average 
of those in similar women’s trades, being 
practically a ten-hour day with two hours 
off on Saturday. It was, however, uni- 
versally admitted by both sides that there 
was in the rush season a great deal of 
overtime: swork,’ up to nine o'clock at 
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night and not infrequently for seven days 
in the week. This was owing of course to 
the existence of “rush” and “slack” sea- 
sons. 

As to the number of months’ work in 
the year there was also moderately 
substantial agreement, such differences 
as existed being largely due, in part to 
the natural personal equation and in part 
to the fact that this is literally an infant 
industry of not. more than a decade or so 
standing, and that the trade each year is 
according to the demand and no two years 
are exactly alike. The following is the 
average, from the statements of a dozen 
or more manufacturers: full and rush 
work from January to June, five months ; 
moderate work from mid-August to 
January, four and a half months; slack 
or little work in June, July and early Au- 
gust, two and ia half months. A similar 
extract from the employes’ statements 
is good work four months, half work 
seven months, no work at all or very low 
wages, with all but the best workers dis- 
charged, two months. Add them together 
and divide by two and you get good work 
for four months, moderate for six and 
very little for two months out of every 
year. is 
This must be clearly borne in. mind in 
considering the next problem, that of 
wages, both the most fundamental and 
most bitterly disputed section of the 
whole problem, with the widest varia- 
tions in statements of fact. Many of 
these variations and apparent contradic- 
tions are due to the fact that the trade is 
as yet utterly unstandardized and unsys- 
tematized either as to rates or method of 
remuneration, hours or times of work. 
Part of the remuneration is by piece 
work, part by weeks’ wages and part by 
a division of receipts among co-operat- 
ing groups of employes. The well known 
tyranny of fashion demands that every 
new shirtwaist, so far as the crude male 
mind can fathom such mysteries, should 
be as widely different as possible from 
every other that preceded it. And this 
makes every new style of waist and every 
individual variation of that style made by 
the cutter and designer of each shop, ia 
new “job,” which is to be paid for at a 
special individual rate for that particular 
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garment. The different variations and 
complexities of each new style influence 
not merely the rates for piece work in 
that particular shop, but even the wages 
of such workers as are paid by the week. 
So that not only do the wages for both 
piece work and week work differ, often 
widely, in different shops, but they differ 
in successive months and even weeks in 
the same shop. In fact if the union can 
solve the problem of standardizing wages 
with even approximate success, it will 
confer an inestimable boon upon both 
workers and employers. 

To sum up very roughly, workers in 
these shops are divided into two great 
classes—piece-workers and week-work- 
ers; most, but not all of the latter being 
the more expert and better paid workers, 
such as sample-makers, finishers, press- 
ers, tuckers, designers, cutters, etc. The 
piece workers, or operators proper, may 
again be divided roughly into three great 
groups: those called beginners, “learners” 
or apprentices, who for the most part are | 
employed under other and more expert 
operators, the much complained of ‘“‘in- 
side contractors.” The regular or aver- 
age operators who comprise the bulk of 
the trade, and the experts or specially 
skilled employes’who do the higher class 
of work. It is exceedingly difficult to 
determine the precise percentages of each 
of these classes in the trade, indeed it 
varies greatly in different shops, and all 
statements must be in the nature of esti- 
mates. The general average of estimates 
by the employers was that about fifteen 
per cent were in the learner or appren- 
tice, sixty-five to seventy per cent in the 
“average” operator class; and fifteen to 
twenty per cent in the expert class. The 
estimate of Mr. Schindler,the manager of 
the strike, is that thirty per cent are in 
the beginner or under-paid class; forty- 
five to fifty in the average, and fifteen 
to twenty per cent in the expert class. 
The importance of remembering these 
divisions and the percentage of each will 
be seen when we come to present the 
average statements of wages drawn from 
both sides. The estimate of the manu- 
facturers is that the beginners or “sub- 
contracted” girls earn from four torsix 
dollars a week according to the length. 
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of time they have been in the trade and 
the degree of skill they have acquired. 
The employes and their representatives 
on the other hand place these wages from 
two and a half to four dollars a week, 
averaging three dollars. For the average 
or standard operator the wages paid are, 
according to the manufacturers, from 
twelve to eighteen dollars a week, the 
average being about fifteen. According 
to the employes and their representatives 
these wages are from seven to twelve 
dollars a week, the average being about 
nine. Experts and higher class workers 
receive, according to the manufacturers’ 
statement, from eighteen to twenty-eight 
dollars a week, the average being twenty- 
three. According to the strikers, this 
class receives from fifteen to twenty- 
three dollars a week, the average being 
eighteen. It will thus be seen by adding 
the two “extracts” together and dividing 
by two, that the mass of the workers, or 
the average forty-five to sixty per cent 
of the employes, appear to receive a wage 
of about ten to twelve dollars a week, 
which can scarcely be regarded as low 
when contrasted with other trades in 
which women are employed. The expert 
workers receive what may be regarded.as 
decidedly good wages, thus leaving the 
learner or so called “contracted” worker, 
fifteen to thirty per cent, as the ones 
whose conditions most need considerable 
improvement. 

Their case, however, introduces the 
most difficult point of the entire problem, 
the one which had most to do in causing 
the strike and which is going to be most 
difficult of permanent solution: Most of 
the pickets, for instance, interviewed by 
the committee stated that they themselves 
were earning from twelve to fifteen dol- 
lars a week, but they struck in behalf of 
those poor girls under the sub-contractors 
who were getting only five dollars a week. 
It came as something of a surprise to the 
committee to discover that from twenty 
to forty per cent (in one shop which we 
visited fifty per cent.) of the shirtwaist 
“girls” were men. These men for the 
most part fillethe expert and highly paid 


xpositions in the shops. And they are the 


famous “inside contractors” or sub-con- 


tractors whose alleged extortions have 
been made the central grievance of the 
strike. They played a prominent part 
in organizing the unions and in starting 
the strike. In faet in the two cases in 
which we were able to get reasonably co- 
herent statements on each side as to the 
precise cause of the strike in a particular 
shop, it was some demand on the part of 
one of these men that provoked the rup- 
ture. We were also informed that the 
men undertook the first picketing, but 
getting hurt in the disturbances that re- 
sulted, decided that henceforth none but 
girls would be placed on picket duty— 
which most prudent and politic strategy 
has since prevailed. 

These sub-contractor groups are in ap- 
pearance, and in many instances in reality, 
most innocent and harmless affairs. An 
operator, man or woman, but usually a 
man, becomes expert at the machine and 
takes one or more apprentices who take 
special parts of the work, and while 
teaching them the trade he pays them a 
small wage. The shirtwaist, as far as such 
a filmy matter can be grasped by a non- 
feminine mind, appears to consist of some 
seven or eight distinct and separate parts 
callediby some such names as tuckings, 
lacings, medallions, fronts and backs, 
sleeves, insertions, etc., etc. Lady read- 
ers will perhaps pardon, men will not 
know the difference. Each one of these 
can be most rapidly made by one individ- 
ual who does nothing else and hence be- 
comes an expert in that particular “turn,” 
or section. Then all these “turns”. or 
disjecta membra are gathered together 
by the supervisor or head of the group 
under the title of “finisher” and made 
into one more or less coherent and sym- 
metrical shirtwaist. If the group works 
well together and the head is inclined to 
deal fairly with his subordinates they can 
turn out a surprising amount of work, 
team-fashion, and apparently earn more 
money than they could working singly. 
As a star illustration of the higher 
possibilities of this co-operative work, 
we were shown in the books of one of 
the manufacturers, courteously submitted 
to our inspection, a month’s record where 
the head of a:group of seven received 
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each week wages ranging from $240 to 
$281, an average of over a thousand dol- 
lars a month! Our informant could tell 


us nothing as to how this money was | 


divided among the seven, except that one 
man in the group received twenty dollars 
a week and another twenty-two dollars 
as weekly wages. 

It is, of course, obvious what a wide 
and almost unlimited possibility this 
group system opens for extortion and 
exploitation of the weaker members by 
any unscrupulous leader or contractor. 
it was in fact in behalf of the girls heid 
as “learners” in such groups at low wages 
for one, two and even three years at a 
stretch, together with a similar class ci 
“learners” employed directly by the eni- 
ployers that the strike was begun. As 
will be seen, it involves the vexed and 
vexing problem of learning the trade or 
apprenticeship and unfortunately will 
not be abolished entirely by the unioniza- 
tion of the shops. In fact, our first view 
ot this group system was had in a shop 
which had recognized the union and been 
organized on union-principles. The rules 
of the union only permit a member one 
apprentice, but apparently he takes two, 
and the peculiarly “composite” nature.of 
the work readily lends itself to the forma- 
tion of larger groups under the name of 
partnerships. The attitude of the manu- 
facturer toward these inside contractors 
appears to be mainly that it is easier for 
him and shortens his pay roll to deal 
with ten responsible heads of groups of 
seven rather than with seventy distinct 
and separate individual workers. Curi- 
ously enough, however, it introduces an 
element of collective bargaining, or min- 
iature unionism into the shop; inasmuch 
as several of the owners informed us 
that they would like to get rid of the 
inside contract system if they could and 
deal with all their employes directly, be- 
cause they dared not interfere with either 
the work or wages of any of their minor 
employes first hand, on pain of having 
the sub-contractor resent it and walk out 
followed by most of his comrades. The 
introduction of the union into their shops, 
against which they so vehemently protest, 
is from this point of view\only a further 


extension of the collective system of 
dealing with groups of their employes, 
instead. of individual workers. 

It is an interesting datum from the 
point of view of those beraters of women 
in industry as “taking the bread out of 
men’s mouths,” that in this trade at least 
the conditions are precisely reversed, and 
it is the twenty to forty per cent of men 
who are “taking the bread out of wom- 
en’s mouths” by obtaining eighty per cent 
of the best paid positions in the shops. 
On the other hand, it can hardly fail to be 
of interest to those who have been urging 
so enthusiastically that only votes for 
women will redress these as well as her 
other grievances, that this is at least one- 
third if not one-half a man’s strike; and 
that woman’s natural enemy, man, has 
in this trade succeeded in getting three- 
fourths of the best positions and paying 
one-third of the women operatives starva- 
tion wages, without any assistance what- 
ever from the ballot. For many of them 
are Russian Jews who have not been long 
enough in this country to be naturalized. 
It was a matter of perpetual curiosity to 
all and especially to the ladies of the com- 
mittee, how and why the men almost in- 
variably held the better paid positions, 
and even as piece workers at precisely 
the same price per piece earned higher 
wages. The testimony of both manu- 
facturers and workers was unanimous, 
that if a inan and a woman who had 
worked the same number of years at the 
trade, sat side by side at the same ma- 
chines and had been paid precisely the 
same rate per piece, the man would earn 
anywhere from twenty-five to seventy- 
five per cent more than the woman. The 
explanations given were that a man 
worked faster, was stronger and more 
enduring; that women couldn’t do the 
higher parts of the work; that a man 
works harder and faster and longer be- 
cause he has to, he has a family to sup- 
port, while “a girl is only working until 
she can get married,” etc., etc. 

As to the next most hotly debated 
question, of the manner jin which the 
employes in general and the girls in par- 
ticular have been treated by their em- 
ployers, there was a wide and pictur- . 
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esque divergence of statement. Accord- 


ing to employers and employeresses, the 


girls had always been treated “chust 
as if they vere my own cheeldrun.” All 
the comforts of a home, including dance 
music. on a graphophone, and fifteen 
cents for supper when kept to work 
overtime at night. “Chust, look at that 
girl,’ said one employer, “vashing her 


hands, and viping them on the towel, 


eggsackly as if she vas at home, and bet- 
ter too. She vouldn’t have no such 
sink to vash in all by herseluf if she was 
home.” 

On the other hand, the girls declare 
that they were bossed about and picked 
at and tyrannized over, docked half a 
day if they came five minutes late, lock- 
ed into the shop when they objected to 
staying late at night and working over- 
time, watched and driven incessantly by 
the forewoman, scolded for wasting 
their employer’s time and machine power 
if they so much as lifted their hands to 
adjust a pin in their collar or straighten 
their hair, compelled to eat the suppers 
furnished them with one hand, while 
running the machine with the other, re- 
fused permission to go home when feel- 
ing unwell, or even when there was seri- 
ous illness in their family, until their 
lives became a burden and the question 
of wages of minor importance. It is in- 
consistent and even unreasonable, but it 
is, alas, human nature, that while in the 
main and in essentials and most import- 
ant respects, so far as we could come to 
any opinion, it appeared that eighty per 
cent of the girls have been fairly, mod- 
erately, justly, and even kindly treated, 
yet there had been allowed to grow up 
a system of nagging and espionage, and 
petty tyrannies, favoritisms and little 
annoyances—in some cases little more 
than rudenesses and discourtesies, which, 
though trifling in themselves, by constant 
dropping produced such a state of 
chronic irritation in the minds of the 
girls that as soon as the snark of a defi- 
nite, substantial, public grievance was 
applied the flame of the strike broke out 
at once. It is probablv not too much to 
say, though here I would not involve any 
other members of the committee, that at 


Jeast one-third of the strike and the feel- 


ing that led to it, was due to an over- 


whelming desire on the part of girls 
who had little to complain of personally 
in point of wages and hours, to put a 
stop to the serious injustices practiced 
upon their less fortunate sisters, and the 
incessant annoyances, tyrannies, fa- 
voritism and drivings to which they 
themselves were subjected. Politeness 
costs little, but it saves a great deal of 
expense and trouble in the long run, 
especially when dealing with the gentler 
Sex, 

The most serious drawback of the en- 
tire trade, next to the contractor system 
and the utter absence of a uniform 
standard of wages, is the casual or sea- 
sonal character of the work. Physiolo- 
gically speaking it results in the em- 
ployes being overworked and overpaid, 
by overtime, four months out of the 
year; moderately worked and moderate- 
ly paid for six months, and little work 
and less pay for two months. With all 
due deference as a mere scientist and 
one entirely unversed in practical af- 
fairs, this would appear to be due to the 
newness of the trade, the lack of con- 
certed action or agreement among the 
manufacturers and the absence of rea- 
sonable foresight and planning in ad- 
vance on the part of those engaged in it. 
In other words, the trade and the work- 
ers both are, as one of the employeresses 
repeatedly told us of her girls, as yet 
“onceevilized,” in more senses than that 
all concerned have come over from the 
Russian. Ghettos within the last five 
months to fifteen years. If the work- 
ers would organize themselves and stand- 
ardize wages even approximately, they 
would confer a lasting benefit upon the 
fair and honorable employers, who would 
thereby be protected from cut-throat 
competition and under-bidding in the la- 
bor cost of their product by unscrupul- 
ous rivals. If, on the other hand, the em- 
ployers were organized so that they could 
deal with the buyers and the trade, de- 
manding the placing of orders a reason- 
able time in advance of del:very of the 
goods, they would be able to spread their 
productive season over two-thirds of the 
year instead of one-third as now, give 
reasonable hours of work and steady and 
adequate wages to all of their employes, 
instead of taking on a number of com- 
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paratively unskilled transient workers in 
the busy season and then. discharging 
them for the remainder of the year. 

The most potent single influence in 
spreading the strike after it had once 
been started, was the conduct and at- 
titude of the police. We were informed 
that shop after shop struck solely on ac- 
count of the manner in which they had 
either seen or heard the police treat 
strikers and pickets. Of this phase of 
the strike our committee only saw a 
small “cross section,” which did not hap- 
pen to include any rioting, or arrests, or 
open disturbance and may not have been 
a fair sample of the whole situation. 
Here however is a typical item of ex- 
perience. One of the lady members of 
our committee, going to a.shop for the 
purpose of investigation, asked a ques- 
tion of one of the pickets in front of the 
shop and then walked up to the entrance. 
Here she hesitated for a moment, de- 
bating in her own mind whether to enter 
or go on to another shop. Scarcely had 
she come to a stop, in fact she was still 
turning toward the entrance, when a six- 
foot representative of the outraged ma- 
jesty of the law rushed forward, seized 
her roughly by the shoulder and gave 
her a violent shove down the street, ,at 
the same time shouting, “Get right out 0’ 
this. You ain’t got no business stoppin’ 
here. Move right down the _ block, 
quick.” She hesitated just long enough 
to take his number, which was. 727, and 
then obeyed his polite request. Before 
some ten or twelve shops picketed, which 
we passed and where we made inquiries 
of the pickets, there were on duty ap- 
parently constantly during the hours of 
our visits, from 2:30 to 6 p. m. from 
one to three policemen, usually sup- 
ported or accompanied by two or three 
roughly dressed, surly-looking fellows of 
the familiar “bar-room fighter,” or dance- 
hall “bouncer” type. Both they and their 
comrades in uniform struck us as dis- 
tinctly disgusted with their job, and 
ready to vent their internal irritation on 
any passerby who loitered or gave them 
a fair excuse for an explosion. In 
fact, so far as our experience enables 
us to judge, the police have been hand- 
ling the strike with their usual intelli- 
gence and tact. The average police- 
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man the world over is a good fellow, 
brave, faithful, honest, kindly, but he 
is trained in a code of action as anti- 
quated and barbarous as it is sim- 
ple. Any one who transgresses the letter 
of law or in any way incurs his disap- 
proval is a criminal in disguise and must 
be accosted and treated as such. I have 
heard at least forty orders to “move on,” 
or “keep off” by policemen in New York, 
not more than ten of which were in a 
polite or even tolerable tone, such as 
would not call forth an instant retort 
and demand an apology or a fight, if it 
were used by one of our equals. If the 
“criminal” resents this address he is to 
be arrested, and if this further annoys 
him into resisting or protesting, clubbed 
and led away-to the station; then and 
only then does the guardian of the peace 
think he has done his duty and earned 
his wages for the day. 

But of course the community has only 
itself to blame, it is not the policemen’s 
fault. .So long as we persist in the 
absurd and antiquated plan of selecting 
our police from our least intelligent 
classes and of scoring, figuratively speak- 
ing, in their examination qualifications 
two points for courage, five for brawn 
and one for brains, we must expect our 
handling of crime and control of the 
public order to be as intelligent and 
efficient as it now is. Mere bodily vigor. 
and courage are to be had on every side, 
in fact they are the racial character- 
istics of eight-tenths of all healthy males 
and.can be got in abundance at any wage. 
But when we want-to get brains and 
good judgment in our police service or 
anywhere else in our public service, we 
have to pay for them. ‘The ideal police- 
man should be the wisest—not neces- 
sarily the best educated—the broadest- 
minded, the kindliest man on his beat; 
the first and easiest man for any one in 
difficulties to “tell his troubles to” in- 
stead of the last and hardest, a com- 
bination of outdoor teacher, health off- 
cer and walking-judge of an open air 
children’s court for children of all ages. 
There are a few of him already but he 
has not materialized very visibly in this 
strike. 

_ The community should render through 
the police the legitimate part of that form 
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of social service which Tammany does to 
its enormous profit. 

Just how much of the taxpayers’ 
money has been expended in protecting 
ten-story buildings from the attack of 
girl pickets is difficult to determine. 
Nominally the police are on duty only 
for an hour in the morning, another at 
noon and one in the evening, when the 
workers are entering or leaving the 
building. Practically in the shops which 
we visited or passed we saw them stand- 
ing in front of or in the hallways of the 
building through all the hours of the af- 
ternoon from two to five. But this of 
course is nothing remarkable in the cus- 
tomary skillful distribution of our inade- 
quate police force all over the city. I 
tried to find how many of the shops were 
receiving police protection, but was un- 
able to determine. The representative 
of the Manufacturers’ Association be- 
lieved that only some fifteen or twenty 
were so protected. Miss Dutcher of 
the Women’s Trade Union League said 
that her pickets were patrolling from 
twenty to twenty-five. The managers of 
the strikers at Clinton Hall said that 
they were picketing between sixty and 
seventy shops. Police headquarters was 
telephoned to twice for information as 
to the number of policemen on this duty, 
but refused to give any information 
whatever on the point. 

As to the: outcome of the strike, it is 
impossible to express any opinion of 
value. Both sides claim that they will 
win. On the one hand the strikers de- 
clare, and so far as we are able to judge, 
fairly correctly, that whereas before the 
strike less than five per cent of the 
workers were members of the union, 
now some seventy to eighty per cent are 
enrolled; that of the 30,000 workers 
who at different times in the past twenty 
weeks have been on strike, some twenty- 
three to twenty-five thousand have been 
taken back to work on their own terms, 
including recognition of the Union, leav- 
ing only about 5,000 still out on strike. 

On the other hand the manufacturers 
declare that they have got from sixty to 
seventy-five ‘per cent of the workers 
that they need; that their shops are all 
rtfining, and they are able to take care 
of all the work that they have. They 


point with pride to the fact that where- 
as before the strike there was no com- 
bination or organization of manufac- 
turers, now some 160 to 170 firms “‘con- 
trolling two-thirds of the cream of the 
shirtwaist business’ are united in an as- 
sociation to work together both in peace 
and in war. They express themselves as 
willing to grant all the demands of the 
strikers, as to wages, shop conditions, 
holidays, and to a certain extent the in- 
side contractor system and proportional 
employment distributed over the whole 
ear. 

If both these sets of claims be true, 
the strike nas accomplished great good 
already, whatever its nominal termina- 
tion may be. Even as a rank outsider 
and non-expert, I will depart from my 
statistical and reportorial attitude long 
enough to say that in my judgment there 
is enough money now paid out in the 
form of wages in the shirtwaist trade 
to afford a reasonably adequate wage 
and. healthful hours of work the. year 
round for all those engaged in it, above 
the rank of beginners or learners, pro- 
viding that it were equitably distributed 
with reasonable proportion to skill 
among all classes of workers. Further, 
that there has been abundance of money 
made in the shirtwaist business to pay 
a better wage and furnish steady em- 
ployment the year round and still leave 
a reasonable ‘profit to .the employer. 


“Many of these employers were them- 


selves working at the machine not more 
than fifteen years ago and the indus- 
try has grown up inthat time from 
practically nothing to some 350 shops 
employing 30,000 operators in New York 
city alone, with a volume of trade. rang- 
ing all the way from thirty thousand up 
to a million dollars a year in a shop. It 
is admitted on all hands that it takes 
very little capital to start in the busi- 
ness, and that the percentage of labor 
cost in the final product is comparative- 
ly small. Just as a matter of curiosity 
the committee asked some three or four 
of the employers what was the price, 
wholesale and retail, of certain waists 
either in process of construction or lying 
upon the show-room table, and the labor 
cost of each.. .The replies were practi- 
cally uniform. A waist which sold at 
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four and a half dollars wholesale and 
seven dollars retail cost seventy-five cents 
to make; another which sold at four dol- 
lars wholesale and $5.98 retail cost sixty 
cents to make; a cheap grade which 
sold for $1.50 wholesale and $1.98 retail 
cost forty-two cents to make. In other 
words the labor cost was from ten to 
twenty per cent of the retail price. Which 
means that if the manufacturer should 
raise the wages of his employes ten per 
cent he would only need to add one or 
at most two per cent to the price of the 
retail product. It is of course perfectly 
idle to contend either that the purchaser 
of say a five dollar shirtwaist would not 
gladly pay five or even ten cents more 
if by so doing she could ensure a living 
wage to its maker, or that the manu- 
facturer on the other hand could not 
easily so adjust the price as to cover 
such a trifling increase in the cost of 
production without the buyer’s ever dis- 
covering it at all. ; 

This same deliberate fallacy is injected 
by the employer into most other public 
disputes over ability to pay wages; as for 
instance in trades protected by the tariff, 
€tc: 

It would certainly seem as if a com- 
munity whose opportunities, whose pros- 
perity and whose laws have permitted 
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the building up in so short a time of 
these large and remunerative businesses, 
by those who have sought refuge here 
from other and less favorable conditions, 
should have some voice in the distribu- 
tion of their profits and a right to decide 
whether their real earners have been 
fairly paid and so treated as to promote 
the public h alth and the general weal. 
It certainly strikes strangely upon the 
ear to hear denounced in broken English 
as “un-American,” “tun-democratic,” 
“despotic,” any attempts to “interfere 
in my business,” or “between me and my 
employes,” by any public authority or 
any organization permitted to exist by 
the laws of the land. Such an attitude 
is only a belated echo of the defiance of 
the slave-owners or of the head of the 
family in the days when he nad power 


-of life and death over his wife and chil- 


dren against anyone who attempted to 
interfere between him and his chattels. 
It would appear to the unprejudiced ob- 
server as if the worker had just as much 
right to bargain collectively as the em- 
ployer had, and that any manufacturer 
who absolutely declines to deal on any 
terms with an organization of his em- 
ployes, large or small, is out of place and 
out of date here in this twentieth cen- 
tury. 
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MARY BROWN SUMNER 


“T hear them say this strike is his- 
torical,” said a young working girl who 
stood watching a group of shirtwaist 
pickets. She did not follow her words up; 
probably she did not know exactly what 
she meant to express, but between the 
lines of slighting jocularity in the news- 
paper accounts of the strike and the 
strikers, she had somehow caught an idea 
that made a strong appeal to her im- 
agination. 

And well it might, for this spontan- 
eous strike of the 20,000 is the greatest 
single event in the history of woman’s 
work. Most remarkable of all, these 
girls—few of them are over twenty 
“years old—are under the domination of 
no strong individuals. Secretary Schindler 


handles the enormously increased volume 
of executive work quietly and unobtru- 
sively, aided by the volunteer services 
of Secretary Goldstein of the Bakers’ 
Union. Committees of the various shops. 
meet nightly, then between midnight and 
three in the morning report in Clinton 
Hall to the general executive committee 
which arranges the next day’s campaign. 
Beside them as an efficient advertising 
medium stands the Woman’s Trade 
Union League which co-operates with the 
union in committee work, shop meetings 
and picket duty. Behind them is the 
Central Federated Union and their faith- 
ful reporter, the New York Cail, whose 
employes eVen gave extra service to get 
out the strike edition. But where are 
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the agitators, where are the labor leaders 
who, the girls in the settled shops say 
their employers tell them, must be plot- 
ting for power and pelf somewhere in 
the background? 

There are none—or rather, “their 
name is legion.” Into the foreground 
of this great moving picture comes the 
figure of one girl after another as her 
services are needed. For the time being 
she is perfectly regardless of self. With 
extaordinary simplicity and eloquence 
she will tell before any kind of audience, 
without false shame and without self- 
glorification, the conditions of her work, 
her wages, and 
the pinching pov- 
erty of her home 
and the homes of 
her comrades. 
Then she with- 
draws into the 
background to un- 
dertake quietly the 
danger and humil- 
iation. of picket 
duty or to become 
a nameless sand- 
wich-girl selling 
papers on the 
street; no longer 
the center of  in- 
terested attention, 
but the butt of the 
most unspeakable 
abuse. “ Street- 
walker” is one of 
the terms that the 
police and the 
thugs apply daily 
to the strikers, in fact it has become in 
their vocabulary almost synonymous with 
striker. 

Many visits to Clinton Hall during the 
strike have brought me into contact 
with numbers of these little soldiers of 
the common good. Two stand out in my 
mind, Fanny Zinsher of the Triangle 
Shop, and Clara Lemlich of Leiserson’s. 
Their stories are typical of many others, 
their personalities are distinctively their 
own. Both of them are only twenty 
years old, both came to this countrv from 
_ Russia five years ago, both are ambitious 
to rise out of their trade. into a profes- 
sion, and both have sacrificed for the 
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FANNIE ZINSHER. 


“After five years of American freedom, with sad, 
sweet eyes, whose sight was strained by 
the flash of the needle and by 
study late at night. 
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sake of this strike money saved to at- 


_tain this end. These girls are typical, this 


same outline of a life history applies 
equally well to many other young strik- 
ers. All have stood as one to improve 
the conditions in a trade which most of 
them, all but the weaker,—those that 
could not have stood up for themselves— 
will leave for marriage or a higher pro- 
fession. 

This spirit of championing the weak 
is expressed in the words of one of the 
older girls, spoken in excitement, in 
broken English and with no effort for af- 
ter effect: “It is not for myself, but my 
heart weeps for 
the younger girls 
and the girls who 
always get low 
pay; that they 
should find life so 
hard and miser- 
able when they 
are so young ; that 
they should. begin 
to lose their red 
cheeks and _ their 
hopes from the 
very moment they 
land in America.” 

One such as she 
describes began to 
work when she 
was so young she 
had to be hidden 
from the factory 
inspector. She is 
now sixteen, earns 
four dollars a 
week and is the 
main support of her mother and two 
little sisters. She tells the story of 
her work and how she manages on 
her income—not without the help of 
generous, tradesmen and neighbors—with 
matter of fact straightforwardness, al- 
most with a smile. Until the last 
two or three weeks when the sav- 
ings of all have become depleted, the 
strike benefit was paid only to such work- 
ers as this who lived at all times on the 
edge of want. 

I have two pictures of Fanny Zinsher 
in my mind, one as she came from Rtfs- 
sia at fourteen, fleeing from persecution 
to free America, with round cheeks, 
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smiling, irresponsible lips and clear eyes 
full of interest and delight in living; the 
other after five years of American free- 
dom, with sad sweet eyes whose sight 
was strained by the flashing of the needle 
and by study late at night, mouth droop- 
ing with a weight of sadness and re- 
sponsibility and an expression of pa- 
tience and endurance far beyond her 
twenty years. 

She came a little high school girl from 
Kishineff to San Francisco. She did 
not know what work for wages was, but 
she and her brother four years older had 
to turn to and support a mother and a 
little brother. 
machines in one long room of the gar- 
ment factory welcomed this little human 
machine-in-the-making. The roar and 
flash of the needles terrified her. She 
tried to work but her nerves went more 
and more to pieces, her frightened eyes 
failed to follow her fingers as they 
guided her work and the second day she 
slit a finger open and was laid up for 
three weeks. When she returned she 
could adapt herself no better to the ner- 
vous strain. At piece work she could 
earn little over one dollar a week, until 


a kind forewoman,removed her to a. 
smaller room wheré in time she rose, to 


five dollars. 

To the older generation among the 
Russian Jews the hardest thing of all 
about. America is to find that they can 
take no part in industry; that it is only 
their little children, cherished and pro- 
tected by their patriarchal institutions at 
home, who are quick and “smart” enough 
to be used in our industries. For the six- 
teén years of her widowhood Mrs. Zinsh- 
er had supported her family in Russia 
trying to give them a fair start in life, 
and now after six months in California 
she felt that the fear of persecution at 
home, near relatives and friends, was not 
so deadly for her children as the ma- 


chine, with no hope, even, of better. 


things to follow. With what remained 
of the money she had brought to 
America she came east to sail, only to 
learn that a second massacre of her race 
was going on at Kishineff. So the two 
children settled down again to the ma- 
chine and in a year the third, boy, took up 
the work. 
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But they wished for something better 
and studied at night for the regents’ ex- 
aminations. The older brother matricu- 
lated at a dental college and has been 
studying for eighteen months. Fannie 
passed her examinations a year ago, but 
the strike came and the money went and 
it will be back to the machine again when 
the strike is settled, not to save for the 
future but to make up arrears of debt. 
The younger brother, a tucker on under- 
garments, is laid off now as his em- 
ployer fears the strike will spread to his 
trade and so refuses to cut out new work. 
That is the situation as it stands today. 

In the four years preceding the strain 
was continuous—to adjust oneself to me- 
chanical work at a high tension all day 
and then turn to mental work at night 
and all Sunday. And during that time 
distress and worry of mind were sel- 
dom absent. The student frequently lost 
her place because school prevented her - 
from working the prescribed number of 
hours a day—that is, from 8 a.m. to 8:30 
p.mM. for about six months in the year, 
and Sunday from 8 to I, or sometimes 
to 5. For the same reason her pay was 
small, even when she had work. The 
end of mingled study and work came a 
year ago when she Went to the position 
she held when the strike began, making 
nine dollars a week for the long day— 
tucking 2,200 yards a day, for which 
she should have received $13.20 at the 
piece wage of $2.20 a day—and planning 
to save for study. 

Perhaps during her years of night 
school she had had no time to notice 
conditions in the shops. Now she was 
free to observe and what she saw of 
petty persecution, speeding and over- 
work made her join the union, made her 
bring her friends in with her. The spirit 
spread until 140 out of the 165 in the 
shop during the slack season were or- 
ganized. The union, Fannie Zinsher be- 
lieves, is the only possihle way of pro- 
tecting the factory worker, for, she says, 
the factory inspector is regularly duped; 
girls are primed how to answer his ques- 
tions, and the forewoman is on hand to 
see that they say the right thing; girls 
under age are hidden away in closets or 
under tables and, in general, the law is 
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never violated in any respect so far as 
the inspector can find out. : 

Apparently the “boss” realized, too, 
that the union would be an effective 
means of protecting workers, for a 
slack season was announced and all union 
hands were gradually turned off. But 
advertisements for new hands appeared 
in the papers. A few men pickets com- 
ing to observe found the shop working 
and the street peopled with thugs who 
‘set upon them and “beat them up.” 
That was over seventeen weeks ago and 
one of the men assaulted is just able to 
be up. Such was 
their reward for 
“interfering 
with their em- 
ployer’s busi- 
ness.” 

But the lock- 
ed-out girls and 
men did _ not 
learn wisdom. 
Thereafter it 
was decided that 
girls and - not 
men should do 
the picketing. 
The boss was 
observant and 
met them with 
a stroke of gen- 
ius. A day or 
two later the 
thugs had disap- 
peared and in 
their place were 
prostitutes paid 
high for stirring 
up trouble with 
the pickets. 
Fanny was arrested for speaking to 
one of these. The officer pinched 
her arm black and blue as he dragged 
this dangerous criminal to court, and 
there glibly told the judge she had 
been arrested four times before. Her 
heart leaped at the insult. Quick as 
thought she raised her hand, “I swear | 
have never been arrested before.” Her 
face and tone gave the man the lie. He 
turned purple and could make no answer, 
but she was fined just the same, on his 
evidence. ; 

The hiring of women thugs ended dra- 
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CLARA LEMLICH. 


“The soul of this young women’s revolution, a 
spirit of fire and tears.” 
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matically. Six of them attacked two 
young pickets, threw them to the ground 
and beat them until their faces streamed 
with blood. Their screams brought the 
employes in the office buildings and fac- 
tories of the neighborhood to the win- 
dows. They knew already what had 
been going on; this last incident was too 
much to endure, and the whole street 
went on sympathetic strike. In less than 
two days the prostitutes were removed. 

For eighteen weeks Fanny has been 
out of work and her only fear is that her 
brother’s idleness may force her back 
into a “settled 
shop” while her 
services are still 
needed by the. 
union. Since the 
beginning she 
has been inde- 
fatigable, speak- 
ing before clubs 
and trade unions 
in town and in 
the suburbs, tak- 
ing charge at 
Clinton Hall of 
the sale of the 
special strike 
editions of the 
newspapers; on 
hand from early 
morning till 11 
o’clock at night, 
working harder 


than she ever 
worked at a ma- 
chine. She be- 
lieves that the 
strike will be 
won; she says 


that if nothing else, the very conditions in 
the shops which employ strike-breakers 
will win it in the end for the union. Those 
that now offer double pay for bad work, 
short hours and the long lunch hour, the 
free lunch and waltz music on the gramo- 
phone, will be forced to withdraw these 
privileges and the strike-breakers will be 
pressed down lower than the strikers 
were. Then they, too, will recognize, 
she says, that “the boss wants to get the 
most out of the workers and that their 
only hope of decent human living is in 
sticking together.” 
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Fannie Zinsher is strong and steadfast, 
but the soul of this yoting women’s revo- 
lution is Clara Lemlich, a spirit of fire 
and tears, devoid of egotism, unable to 
tolerate the thought of human suffering. 
The dramatic climax of the strike came 
when this girl was raised to the platform 
at Cooper Union and “with the simplicity 
of-genius,” as one reporter says, put the 
motion for the general strike. “I have 
listened to all the speakers and I have no 
patience for talk. I am one who feels 
and suffers for the things pictured. I 
move that we go on a general strike’, she 
said. Dramatic, too, was the moment 
two years before when she stood, a soli- 
tary little figure, distributing circulars 
of her union to the girls employed in 
“the worst shop in New York.” For this 
“disorderly conduct” she was arrested 
and had her first experience of a prison 
cell. 

Under pressure she will tell her story 
simply and straightforwardly, but with 
a proud shyness about taking the public 
into her private life. Her attitude to- 
ward herself is well expressed in her 
words to the Colony Club: “TI could teil 
you, ladies, how I spend my life and live 
on fifteen dollars, but I have no right to 
speak when there are others who make 
three dollars a week.” Her old father 
and mother brought their half-grown chil- 
dren to America, hoping to give them op- 
portunities in life that they could not get 
at home. The opportunities did not 
prove so plentiful as they expected. 
Nothing but the garment trades was open 
for a girl who spoke no English. From a 
Russian high-school girl, knowing nothing 
of the double struggle with want and 
overwork, she became a wage earner in 
a factory. “I know now’, she says, “that 
my father must have had a battle to keep 
us going at home, but I did not know it 
then. I was buried in my hooks.” 

At sixteen her real education began— 
in the shop. Her description of the slow 
and blundering way she pieced together 
the relation of the workers to their work 
and their employer recalls the slow 
dawning in Judge Lindsey’s mind of the 
outline of the “Beast.” What outraged 
her most from the beginning were the 
petty persecutions, the meannesses, and 
the failure to recognize the girls as hu- 
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man beings. She tells of the forewoman 
following a girl if she left the room and 
hurrying her back again, of the pay of 
the new girls kept down because they 
did not know what the market rate was, 
of excessive fines, of frequent “mistakes” 
in pay envelopes hard and embarrassing 
to rectify; of a system of registering on 
the time clock that stole more than 
twenty minutes from the lunch hour, of 
the office clock covered so that the girls 
could not waste time looking at it, or 
put back an hour so that they should not 
know that they were working overtime. 
She sat and worked and observed, and 
her greatest wonder was that the work- 
ers endured this constant dragging down 
of their self-respect. 

Very soon she began to say things 
that made her parents call her a “so- 
cialist.” She thought more deeply about 
her industrial experiences in America, 
and became one. At the same time she 
joined the International Union of Shirt- 
waist Makers—one of the handful who 
fought for years to keep that infant 
union alive. From that time she became 
an agitator in a small way. She had no 
personal grievance. She was a draper, 
always well paid and in demand. She 
needed money, furthermore, because she 
wished to take a course in medicine, but 
this did not prevent her from trying per- 
sistently to organize every shop. she 
worked in. She tells of one time when 
she felt that she must keep her place and 
determined to be “a good girl”’—from 
the boss’s point of view—but in two days 
found herself talking unionism again. 
She found, too, then as almost always, 
that the girls listened and in a crude sort 
of way hung together in the shop even 
when they did not join the union. She 
gradually learned to look for work in the 
smaller shops where she could make her 
influence felt. Two years ago the girls 
in her shop went out on strike because 
in one department married men were 
being turned off to make room for cheap 
girls. That is Clara Lemlich’s idea of 
solidarity. 

In this present strike the girls “walked 
out to prevent themselves from being 
starved out’, she says. Their employer 
who is reckened worth $100,000—the 
whole of it made in the garment trade- 
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in the last three years—decided that his 
employes were too expensive and, as in 
Fannie Zinsher’s shop, tried to get rid 
of them gradually on the ground of slack 
work. Soon the girls found that he was 
sending his work to a cheap shop he had 
started downtown, or giving it to the 
low paid girls in their own shop. Then 
the battle was joined in good earnest. 
Clara went on picket duty, was attacked 
and so badly hurt that she was laid up for 
several days. This did not deter her; 
she went back to her post and, being a 
logical talker, straightforward and well 
fitted to gain the confidence of her com- 
trades, she was able to add to the num- 
ber of the strikers. She even gathered 
a crowd around her on the street corner 
and enlisted their sympathies in the 
strikers. 

Through the monotonous years when 
nobody took an interest in the union, 
when even those who were nominally 
members would not attend or properly 
support it, Clara Lemlich’s hope lived 
on the vivid appeal to the imagination of 
the idea of the brotherhood of labor, and 
the pitiful plight of the young and light- 
headed and helpless in her trade kept her 
fighting spirit up. And now with the 
general strike her faith, had justified itself 
- far beyond her expectation. “We never 
really expected,” she said after the 
Cooper Union meeting, “that the mass of 
the workers would be inspired and come 
out.” But they did, and so strongly was 
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she moved by their action that, she tells 
you with a faint flush, she ended her re- 
port on the floor of the Central Federated 
Union the next day with the words, “I 
seem ito see the realization of the words 
of Karl Marx: ‘Workers of the world, 
unite. You have nothing to lose but ~ 
your chains; you have the world to 
gain.” 

But all is not exhilaration in this strug- 
gle. There is much hard work and much 
discouragement. The hard work she has 
done bravely. She has refused a paid 
position in the union but speaks continu- 
ally in public in its behalf, serves on shop 
committees and on the general executive 
committee. She faces with a full realiza- 
tion the long, discouraging task of keep- 
ing alive the union spirit and putting it 
on the basis of a permanent intellectual 
and moral appeal. She faces the labori- 
ous task of adjusting the details of agree- 
ments with employers in the various 
shops and is already looking forward to 
the next steps, when they shall demand 
the union label on shirtwaists and set 
on foot a broad system of training for 
learners in the shops. She does not be- 
lieve that the strike can fail for it has 
a spirit that will carry it through, and 
she feels that even. after “the tumult 
and the shouting dies”, a new under- 
standing of their relation to each other 
will have dawned on the girls, and from 
this time on the workers in the garment 
trades will stand together. 
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The Shirtwaist. Makers’ strike has 
reached the point where the people of 
the community must of necessity take an 
interest in it. The stress of modern life, 
the press of modern ambition, the anxiety 
of modern hope, and the struggle for 
existence in modern conditions cause us 
altogether too long to withhold our- 
selves from those causes that demand an 
unselfish and altruistic contribution. I 
for one plead guilty of tardiness in this 
effort to plant in the bosoms of those who 
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have been unfortunate a faith in the re- 
public rather than a pessimistic despair. 
I wish that we might not cause them to 
lose hope and confidence in the institu- 
tions of the country, because this repub- 
lic and its institutions, notwithstanding 
failure here and there, offers to everyone 
ample protection under the laws. — If 
those laws have failed it has been be- 
cause of the weak instruments through 
which they have been executed. 

Every person has the right to work 
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for whom he pleases, when and for what 
he pleases, without interruption from any 
other. If you destroy this fundamentai 
right you will at the same time destroy 
the right the strikers claim—the right 
that, if you choose, you need not work 
for any human being, but may strike, or 
may unite in order to strike, or to strike 
and unite. You may unite and you may 
persuade and you may dissuade; you 
may hold meetings under the funda- 
mental rights of an American citizen, and 
no court, no police or no constabulary 
has a right to challenge you. 

But these rights are equally important. 
You should not be too severe upon what 
has commonly become known as the 
“scab,” for if you deny the legal right of 
a person to work for whom and for what 
he chooses, you deny to yourselves the 
right to strike, to unite, to persuade, to 
hold meetings and to demand the same 
legal protection and attention that your 
employer has. 

In earlier times, when men combined 
for the purpose even of strengthening 
their own rights as laborers, they were 
known as “conspirators.” In the earlier 
history of the law, to organize a union 
was a conspiracy. It took our country 
and England years and decades to work 
themselves out of the position that a un- 
ion is not a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or for the purpose of injuring 
property. Gradually we came to under- 
stand that the people who labor have the 
right to combine, to unite for the purpose 
of protecting common good and promot- 
ing common interests. At first it was said 
that if they combined for promoting their 
own interest they necessarily injured the 
interest of somebody else, and therefore 
they were not permitted to combine. 
The laws of our state indicate the old 
remaining feature. 

Under Section 168 of the Penal Code 
it is provided that if two persons com- 
bine to injure the person or property of 
another they shall be guilty of conspsr- 
acy; but it is carefully ‘added in Section 
170 as follows—and I commend this to 
the police magistrates who no doubt have 
been too busy to read it: “No conspiracy 
is punishable criminally unless it is one 
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that is enumerated in the last two sec- 
tions; and the orderly and peaceable as- 
sembling and co-operation of any persons 
employed in any trade or handicraft for 
the purpose of obtaining an advance in 
the rate of wage or compensation or to 
maintain those rates, is not a conspiracy.” 

Not only have the laws of the state 
provided that what for ages has been 
known as a conspiracy should be exempt- 
ed from that term, but Section 171-a 
provides that if an employer compels 
any person to refrain from belonging to 
a union as a condition of his employment 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

So by gradual steps we have come to 
understand that union is not conspiracy 
and that organization is not an attempt 
to injure property or lite, but is the or- 
ganization upon the one hand of that 
class in those ways and for those pur- 
poses which the other class has always 
claimed and always done for itself. For 
a while it was supposed that people were 
acting contrary to law when they went 
out upon strike and wandered aimlessly 
about and discussed the rights and privi- 
leges of their cause. Then the employer 
appealed to the courts of equity, as dis- 
tinguished from the magistrate’s courts 
and the courts of law, and as early as 
1858 it was determined in England that 
if a group of strikers should injure or 
menace property or life, the court of 
equity had a right to issue a general in- 
junction against them. This injunction 
could be served upon a union or a group 
of people, and any violation would neces- 
sitate punishment of the person so 
served. 

This was a great step in the develop- 
ment of the law governing economic dis- 
putes. It became securely fixed in the 
jurisprudence of England and of this 
country and state. Now the query is, 
Inasmuch as the remedy by injunction is 
secured in the hands of your employers, 
inasmuch as they are represented by able 
counsel, inasmuch as that remedy has 
been recognized in this state by the Su- 
preme Court, why have not these em- 
ployers resorted to a higher court where 
justice can be done—to a court of record 
where the daylight can be turned in and 
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your cause understood, instead of resort- 
ing to the arbitrary powers of the police 
and the more or less uncertain destiny 
of the police court? I say to the shirt- 
waist employer that, through his attor- 
ney, he may present in writing to the 
court of equity in this city the complaint 
that you are about to destroy his prop- 
erty, Or are acting in a menacing atti- 
tude toward his property, and if he 
proves those facts the court of equity 
will grant an injunction against the entire 
union, which you would be obliged to 


obey. But 1 fear he expects better at-- 


tention from the police than from a 
court of equity. 

Now it is a curious thing that a man 
can practice law for many years -and 
never know by what authority any hu- 
man being is convicted of what they call 
“disorderly conduct.” I have served in 
the district attorney’s office and on the 
other side of the bar, but I have never 
yet been able to find that there is such a 
crime as the “disorderly conduct’ for 
which all these people have been sent to 
the Workhouse. If I have a factory and 
employ you and if you are determined 
that the wages you receive are inade- 
quate, you have a perfect right to organ- 
ize and conduct a strike. I own my fac- 
tory and have a right to conduct it. More 
than that, I have a right to employ others 
to take your places. But you have the 


right, if necessary, to speak to these peo- - 


ple whom I employ and to tell them that 
they must, or should, join your union if 
the labor’ cause is to be promoted and 
encouraged. As long as these rights are 
thus upheld nobody is liable to prosecu- 
tion by law. But if you go to my factory 
and undertake to interfere with my 
property, to prevent the conduct of my 
business, or to tell me that my right to 
conduct my business shall be challenged 
by you, you may then become liable either 
for an attempt to injure my property and 
be restrained by an injunction, or you 
may be prosecuted if you commit an as- 
sault on me. But where and in what 
way and by what inscrutable justice you 
become guilty of “disorderly conduct,” I 
have been unable to find out. 

Section 675 of the Penal Code says 
that any person who shall by any of- 


fensive or disorderly act or language 
annoy or interfere with any other person, 
or any person who wrongfully and wil- 
fully does any act which seriously injures 
the property of another, injures the pub- 
lic health or outrages public decency, for 
which no other punishment is provided, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor; “but nothing 
in this code contained shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent any persons from 
demanding an increase in wages or in- 
ducing employers to pay such wages as 
shall be just.” 

Now that.is the code under which I 
should say as a lawyer that any per- 
son interfering with my factory should 
be arrested. But the language says it 
must be a misdemeanor and the police 
magistrate has no jurisdiction over a 
misdemeanor; he can only bind you 
over to a higher court for trial. But 
the easiest way to head you off is to 
send you to the Workhouse and be 
sure that you get there. 

I lay it down as ‘a proposition of law, 
and I invite any member of the New 
York bar in court or out of court, to 
discuss it, that there is not known to the 
jurisdiction of this state a crime of 
“disorderly conduct.” I hold that no 
magistrate has the right to send any- . 
body to the Workhouse as a prisoner 
guilty of “disorderly conduct.” And 
I tell the magistrates that the quicker 
they undo this wrong, the earlier they 
read the opinion in People vs. Frank 
in the Appellate Division, the better it 
will be for them, for if a magistrate 
sends you or me to the workhouse, or 
holds me or imprisons me, he does it 
contrary to law. The thing to do is to 
make him responsible for it by an action 
at law, and that will make him under- 
stand that he must stand the blame not 
merely, criticism. 

Section 146 of the labor law shows 
that the law is in favor of rather than 
against unions, and it seems strange to 
me it has not yet been adopted in these 
disputes as a rule. The section provides 
that a grievance or a dispute between 
an employer and his employes may be 
submitted for hearing and settlement to , 
a board of arbitration consisting of three 
persons. When the employes are mem- 
bers in good standing of a labor organ- 
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ization represented by one or more déle- 
gates in a central body, one may be 
appointed by the labor body and one by 
the employer, the two to choose a third 
who shall be chairman. When the em- 
ployes are members of a labor organiza- 
tion not represented in a central body, 
a majority thereof, at a meeting called 
for the purpose, may designate one arbi- 
trator for the board. 

Now I understand that your em- 
ployes and the employers of the shirt- 
waist makers have raised a serious ques- 
tion as to the recognition of the union; 
that there has been some talk’ of sub- 
mitting this to the arbitrators. I under- 
stand that the shirtwaist makers have 
wisely said, ‘““You cannot arbitrate this 
fundamental problem. You must meet 
us as a union and treat with us as a 
union.” I suggest, as one who is some- 
what a stranger to the controversy, that 
you ask your employers to arbitrate 
under section 146 of the labor law, 
which compels them to recognize you as 
a union and gives you the privilege of 
the nomination of one of the arbitrators. 
What would their answer be? And I 
suggest that you take up the advisability 
of submitting to the employer, not that 
you want war, not that you should “earn 
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your bread by the sweat of your brow,” 
nor prolong this long and mean con- 
troversy, but that you are as anxious 
for peace with honor, for peace with jus- 
tice, as they are; that you believe in your 
country and in its institutions; that you 
are as much Americans, interested pro- 
foundly in the growth and in the success 
of your organizations, as they; and that 
if they believe in your country and in 
the laws of your country they shall sub- 
mit to arbitration under the laws of your 
state. 

I would not lend one note of dis- 
couragement to the war which you are 
waging. I would not sound one false 
note of peace. I. would not plead one 
moment for peace which would bring 
privation upon you. I would not urge 
upon you the endorsement. of institu- 
tions of this country which do not de- 
serve endorsement. But I am anxious, 
as I know you are anxious, that no seed 
of discontent be sowed in the hearts of 
these young people which shall ripen 
into revolution. I am anxious that before 
you resort to these methods every agency 
of the law shall be resorted to and every 
sense of justice appealed to, and every 
method of peace be adopted. 


THE CHILD LABOR CONFERENCE AT 
BOSTON 


EDWARD N. CLOPPER 


SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE FOR THE OHIO VALLEY STATES 


The sixth annual conference on child 
labor was held in Boston January 13 to 
16 under the auspices of the National 
Child Labor Committee. The general 
topic of the conference was Our Child 
Employing Industries, and certain ses- 
sions were devoted to the discussion of 
child labor in textile and home industries, 
street trades, canneries, and agricultural 
work. Other sessions were devoted to 
the subjects of vocational direction, the 
drafting of child labor législation, the 
enforcement of laws, the principles un- 
derlying the national campaign, and the 
forces antagonistic to child labor reform. 


The special feature of the conference was 
a mass meeting held at noon of the four- 
teenth in Faneuil Hall, over which the 
national committee’s chairman, Dr. Felix 
Adler, presided. This meeting was in- 
strumental in bringing prominently be- 
fore the people of New England the need 
of further regulation of the employment 
of children both at home and elsewhere. 
At the meeting on the textile industry, 
A. J. McKelway, the national com- 
mittee’s secretary for the southern states, 
reviewed the historical development of 
the industry and its use of children, and 
John Golden, the president of the United 
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Textile Workers of America, who has 
spent all his life in the textile industry, 
predicted that the results of the recent 
federal investigation into child labor 
would reveal a more widespread evil than 
did the census of 1900. He said that 
child labor is employed because it is cheap 
and unresisting. There is no danger of 
the organization of children’s trades un- 
ion. He referred to the statement of 
Dr. Stiles of the Public Health and Ma- 
rine Hospital Service to the effect that 
the cotton mill of the South was a better 
place to rear a child than the unsanitary 
farm of the mountain regions, and said 
it would be better to get a living wage 
for the child’s father than to give so 
much time to talking about the hook- 
worm. 

Mr. Golden referred to the strike of 
textile mill operatives in Maine, as due 
to the fact that employes had been 
obliged to agree that if they absented 
themselves from work without permis- 
sion they forfeited all wages due them, 
and stated that he found in that state 
many French-Canadian children whose 
pay envelopes contained little or nothing 
because the greater part of their earn- 
ings had been forfeited under this agree- 
ment. He said that if one of these chil- 
dren knew no other English, it could say 
“fourteen years.” He took the names 
of nineteen children who had been work- 


ing in the mill, fourteen of whom were. 


under twelve years, three under eleven, 
and two under ten. Mr. Golden asserted 
that no textile manufacturing state en- 
forces the law in its entiréty—not even 
Massachusetts. He stated that a father 
cannot take his child out of the mill and 
put her in school and live, because of the 
increase in cost of living and because the 
average wages of the cotton worker are 
only a few cents above six dollars a week. 
He hoped for the day when no child 
under sixteen years would have to leave 
school to work. 

Fred S. Hall of Philadelphia said that 
in working for improved legislation it 
was well to co-operate with the better 
element among manufacturers, and stated 
that the new child labor law of Pennsyl- 
vania had been passed largely because of 
the support of Philadelphia textile 
manufacturers. Jean Gordon of New 
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Orleans stated that the three cotton mills 
of her city had employed older children 
since the Louisiana child labor law took 
effect, showing that little children are not 
necessary in this industry. 

At the public meeting on the evening 
of the thirteenth, Grafton D. Cushing, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Child La- 
bor Committee, said that it had been a 
shock to him to find that Massachusetts, 
instead of being far ahead of other states 
in the matter of child labor restriction, 
is actually behind many. He added that 
the state committee proposed first to agi- 
tate the subject and then to crystallize 
that agitation into action by securing the 
passage of better laws. 

Dr. Felix Adler in a scholarly and 
effective address explained that the pur- 
pose of the national committee is to con- 
tribute toward the abolition of child labor 
and the infusion of new ideals into 
national life. In comparing our own 
country and her institutions with those 
of Europe, he stated that the Amer- 
ican people are gifted on the side of voli- 
tion and the practical energizing of the 
will. This imprint was left on the people 
by the Puritans. The American type of 
liberty is unhindered energizing by every- 
one. The energetic peoples of foreign 
stock have come and been assimilated 
by the Anglo-Saxon. It is not wealth but 
a delirium of work that inspires Ameri- 
cans. This fixed idea of work crowds out 
all other ideas, and the result is exploita- 
tion—of soil, of forest, of the man by 
himself in his frenzy, and also of the little 
child. The deep reason why there is 
child labor in the United States is be- 
cause the people are exploiting them- 
selves. There is no kinder-hearted peo- 
ple than the Americans, and yet we have 
this unscrupulousness. The voice of the 
child will finally appeal to us and break 
the fixed idea. It is an impeachment of 
the American people that such move- 
ments as this are needed. The child labor 
movement is of special interest because 
in it lies a chance of breaking the evil 
spell that rests on the American people— 
the delirium of work. A nation bent 
only on doing, forgets the being. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of New 
York, chairman of the welfare commit- 
tee of the National Civic Federation, 
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spoke of the welfare work being done by 
mill owners in the South, and defined it 
as the voluntary effort of the employer 
to better the condition of his employes. 
Mrs. Harriman described the conditions 
of the so-called “poor whites” of the 
South and said that of the 110,000 op- 
eratives, three-quarters come-from fami- 
lies who once were poverty-stricken 
farmers. In coming from the farms they 
find in the mill-towns good _ houses, 
schools, churches, and in some places hos- 
pitals with trained nurses. There is. some 
form of welfare work in almost every 
mill in the Carolinas. Child labor is one 
stage in the development of Southern in- 
dustry and is already passing, and the 
second generation is awakening to the 
importance of sending the children to 
school. 

The national committee’s general sec- 
retary, Owen R. Lovejoy, made a strong 
plea for the proposed Federal Children’s 
Bureau, citing the great need of accurate 
information concerning the child which 
such a bureau could place at the disposal 
of the many organizations now trying to 
improve conditions in this country. Pho- 
tographs of child operatives in Southern 
mills were then shown with the stereop- 
ticon, and A. J. McKelway held up 
these pictures as proof of the claim that 
conditions are not as good as claimed by 
the mill owners and their friends. There 
are about eight hundred cotton and knit- 
ting mills in the South, about twenty-five 
of which number are carrying on wel- 
fare work. 

At the conference of state committees, 
Mr. Lovejoy spoke of the importance of 
the national committee as a central body 
to co-operate with and assist state and lo- 
cal committees. Edward W. Frost of Mil- 
watkee said that as the eight-hour day 
for children in Wisconsin was still hope- 
less, they had strengthened the state law 
in other respects. He said that it was 
the duty of the national committee to 
form and foster state committees, and 
that it was the duty of the state commit- 
tees to be fostered by the national com- 
mittee. The state committees depend too 
much on the national committee. They 
must help as well as be helped. The weak- 
ness of the child labor movement in many 
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states is its dependence upon volunteer 
work. Expert help should be employed. 

It is a matter of regret that the pro- 
gram of the conference was so crowded, 
for in several instances there was not 
time in which to discuss important 
phases of the problem. This was un- 
fortunately true of the meeting on voca- 
tional direction, which was cut short in 
order that those present might attend 
another meeting. This applies also to the 
meetings on textiles, street trades, and _ 
state committee work. 

David Snedden, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, delivered a 
very instructive address on the subject of 
vocational direction, in which he stated 
that the problem was to diminish the mal- 
adjustment of vocation. The home of 
today cannot foster the child’s entrance 
into industry, and the public school sys- 
tem should be the place where the largest 
part of vocational adjustment is done. 
Vocational direction must find a place 
in vocational schools. In this work a sort 
of employment agency should be con- 
ducted for the benefit of children, 
and information should be accumu- 
lated concerning industries and their 
relation to children. Nature intend- 
ed the child to give expression to his 
ideas through activity, and not merely 
to study books at the distance of thirteen 
inches from the eye. We must give chil- 
dren the opportunity to do some helpful 
work. The work of vocational direc- 
tion is simply the conservation of human 
energy. ' 

Robert A. Woods of South End 
House, Boston, said that the help of the 
employers should be secured in develop- 
ing a system of vocational direction. The 
problem affects the girl more vitally than 
the boy because of the future good of 
the people. He referred to the exploita- 
tion of the girl in industry and cited the 
shirtwaist makers’ strike in New York 
as significant. 

Meyer Bloomfield of Boston, stated 
that the object of the vocation bureau 
was to guide the steps of the boy or girl 
up. to the time for choosing a career. 
Certain experiences or history must be 
supplied in order that there may be a 
basis for intelligent choice when the time 
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for decision arrives. An interesting re- 
port by M. Edith Campbell, director 
of the vocation bureau for girls under the 
Schmidlapp fund in Cincinnati, was sub- 
mitted, but it could not be read because of 
the lack of time. 

The noon mass meeting in Faneuil Hall 
was well attended in spite of.the blizzard 
that raged at the time. Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise of New York pleaded for the child 
and predicted that the time would soon 
come when the state would pension chil- 
dren who had been deprived of their 
means of support. Hooper Alexander 
of Atlanta expressed astonishment over 
the misunderstanding which prevails in 
the North as to the character of the 
masses in the South, stating that they 
were not of such low grade as had been 
claimed, and that the misconception was 
probably due to the attitude of the Ne- 
groes toward the class that embraces the 
great majority of the white people in the 
South, those who are not large land own- 
ers, and to whom they refer as “poor 
whites” in contradistinction to the com- 
paratively few proprietors of large plan- 
tations. Florence Kelley declared that 
New England was holding back legisla- 
tion elsewhere by not enacting the eight 
hours day for children, and by maintain- 
ing an insufficient educational require- 
ment. Whereas Rochester, New York, 
keeps her children in school throughout 
six years; Boston lets them leave schoo! 
forever at the fourteenth birthday if 
they finish the third grade. 

E. J. Watson, commissioner of agri- 
culture and labor for South Caro- 
lina, described the work of enforcement 
of the child labor law by his department, 
and denounced the misrepresentation of 
conditions made in the press and on the 
platform by generalizing from insufficient 
data and holding up extreme cases as 
typical of the entire situation. There are 
179 mills in South Carolina, all of which 
are regularly inspected, and the few in 
which conditions are known to be bad re- 
ceive extra attention. 

H. C. Morrison, state superintendent 
of instruction for New Hampshire, re- 
viewed the child labor law of his state, 
and suggested methods of co-operation 
by the national committee with the school 
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officials in the enforcement of the law. 
Mr. Morrison also made a plea for voca- 
tional training, and said that schools 
should be made more effective by intro- 
ducing vocational training throughout 
the entire system. An interesting sec- 
tion meeting was held on the subject of 
statistics. Fred S. Hall of Philadelphia 
spoke on the value of accurate statistics, 
and submitted an array of interesting fig- 
ures. John Koren, of the United States 
Census Bureau at Boston, spoke on the 
necessity for complete vital statistics, and 
others contributed to make this meeting 
one of value to the delegates. 

At the public meeting on the evening 
of the fourteenth Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, of New York city, delivered an 
address on the subject of unequal laws. 
The effect of such laws is to penalize the 
more advanced states and to give an un- 
fair advantage to the others. This re- 
sults in the child’s remaining a factor 
in industrial competition. Uniform leg- 
islation should be adopted by states hav- 
ing similar industries. Charles F. Smith, 
president of Landers, Frary and Clark, 
manufacturers of metal goods in New 
Britain, Conn., said that employers of 
fourteen-year-old children fail to study 
the relative economy of older boys; 
that in his establishment there are 
several thousand employes, none of 
whom is under sixteen years of age, and 
that there is a sound reason for this 
policy. The sixteen-year-old boy costs 
more in wages but he does better work 
and more of it, meets with fewer acci- 
dents, knows more, and is two years 
nearer efficiency than the fourteen-year- 
old boy. He is therefore a better invest- 
ment. Mr. Smith said that the influence 
of his company’s policy in this regard, 
on the other operatives, is to create a 
better feeling toward the managers, and 
he hoped that other employers might imi- 
tate this system. He stated that contrary 
to the opinion of some, older persons can 
always be employed and their employ- 
ment is better for the community. 

Florence Kelley, in speaking of the 
demand for cheap labor, referred to the 
former use by retail dealers in New 
York of children under fourteen years 
of age who had but little education. She 
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denounced their opposition to the ap- 
pointment of inspectors, and referred to 
the spectacle of millionaire merchants 
pleading year after year with the Legis- 
lature to allow. their establishments to 
continue immune from inspection. It is 
a business principle in America that the 
cost of production must be reduced, and 
as wages form a part of this cost, this 
item is reduced as much as possible. Mrs. 
Kelley ridiculed the idea that fathers 
should be so cheap that mothers must 
work, and that fathers and mothers 
should be so cheap that children must 
work. Just as we have drafted a stand- 
ard child labor law, we must now strive 
for the standard laboring child who shall 
never be sacrificed to the demand for 
cheap labor. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, said 
he was not surprised to find the church 
indicted as one of the forces antagonis- 
tic to child labor reform. The church is 
not doing what it should do. It has never 
lifted a finger in the cause of the work- 
ing-man, and yet it wonders why he does 
not attend its services. In its apathy on 
this and all other social movements, the 
church is merely consistent with its 
age-old record. The church is not a 
leader today because of the evil of de- 
nominationalism, because it is more con- 
cerned with the world beyond the grave 
than the world in which we live,—be- 
cause it is more interested in foreign 
than in home missions, and because the 
men who are responsible for child labor 
are members and officers of the church 
and pay the salary of the minister. 

C. H. Ruth of Oklahoma, a delegate 
to the convention of the Bricklayers and 
Masons’ International Union of Ameri- 
ca, which was being held in Boston at 
the same time, told the  confer- 
ence, that the union of which he 
was a member, representing one hun- 
dred thousand men, had just passed 
resolutions endorsing the work of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 

Everett W. Lord, the national commit- 
tee’s secretary for the New England 
states, delivered a short address on the 
subject of inadequate schools, urging 
the introduction of vocational training 
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to prepare children for lives of useful- 
ness and to prevent their early with- 
drawal from the schools. Something is 
wrong when, as is the case today, one- 
third of the pupils in the public schools 
fail to reach even the eighth grade. Aca- 
demic instruction alone, as we have it 
today, is for the benefit of the favored 
few, and we must make provision for 
the many by affording them the oppor- 
tunity for training they are now obliged 
to seek in the factory, mill, and shop. 

Mary Van Kleeck of New York 
city described conditions in the tene- 
ment houses of New York city where 
little children work daily for long hours 
and meager pay in making artificial 
flowers, carding buttons, basting clothing, 
and making many little articles for which 
contracors send them the materials. 
Miss Van Kleeck said there were eleven 
thousand tenements in New York li- 
censed for home work, and that the city 
regulated only their sanitary conditions, 
and paid no attention whatever to the 
industrial conditions existing there. The 
difficulty of enforcing any provision 
regulating the work of children in 
these tenements was brought out clearly 
in the subsequent discussion. 

The work of children in the various 
street trades in our large cities has only 
recently attracted attention, and it was 
gratifying to note the interest manifested 
in this new phase of the child labor prob- 
lem. Edward N. Clopper, the national 
committee’s secretary for the Ohio Val- 
ley states, presented figures showing 
something of conditions in Boston, New 
York city and Cincinnati. 

Further contributions to the general 
knowledge of conditions and ways and 
means of improving them were made by 
Mrs. E. J. Bissell of Rochester, Mary 
E. McDowell of Chicago, Edward W. 
Frost of Milwaukee, George A. Hall of 
New York city, and Philip Davis of 
Boston. 

The final session of the conference was 
devoted to a discussion of child labor 
in canneries and agricultural work. 
Pauline Goldmark, supervisor of re- 
search work of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, gave a comprehensive ce- 
scription of conditions in the canning 
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industry of New York state, and scored 
the state for its failure to subject this 
industry to proper regulation. The work 
of children in the truck gardens of Mary- 
land during the summer months, and the 
shipment of these same children in fami- 
lies to Florida to supply the demand for 
labor in the oyster fisheries there during 
the winter months, were described, and 
the failure of these states to provide 
compulsory education for these chil- 
dren was denounced emphatically. 

Edward N. Clopper spoke of condi- 
tions surrounding children who work in 
tobacco fields, describing the situation 
in Kentucky, where the largest amount 
of tobacco is produced. The need of 
children’s work in the tobacco industry, 
combined with the attractions of the 
blackberry patch and the swimming pool, 
deprives great numbers of the country 
children of the chance to go to school in 
the summer. 

At the meeting on the subject of draft- 
ing child labor legislation, ex-Governor 
Curtis Guild of Massachusetts recom- 
mended such changes in the laws of his 
state as would provide medical inspec- 
tion for all children in the public schools, 
thus securing health certificates for such 
children as are able to work; the prohi- 
bition of the employment of children at 
dangerous work and the granting of au- 
thority to the Board of Health to specify 
such occupations as are dangerous; the 


further regulation of the work of chil-- 


dren in street trades and provision for 
the punishment of persons responsible 
for the violation of such regulations by 
the children; and concluded by saying, 
“Tet us help the cause by attending to 
our own front yard and make Massa- 
chusetts a happier home for the chil- 
dren.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


PEACEFUL PICKETING 


To THE EDITOR: 

I am accustomed to go to your Social 
Forces for light. It seems strange to me to 
find therein any sentiment which I can pos- 
sibly criticise. In fact I rise each weck 
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from reading your editorial, distinctly help- 
ed and encouraged, but this week on reading 
what you have to say on the shirtwaist 
workers’ strike, I must ask you for enlight- 
enment on the following points: 

How can there be such a thing as “peace- 
ful picketing”? Is it within human nature 
to expect a striker to stand quietly by and 
see another take his job, and to “persuade” 
the newcomer in a perfectly reasonable and 
law abiding manner that the newcomer has 
no right to take that job? Is it not the 
height of folly to shut our eyes to the kind 
of “persuasion” that is employed? 

I think that New York owes a tremendous 
debt to its magistrates and police who have 
handled the striking shirt waist makers in 
such a way as to prevent the scenes of vio- 
lence that have disgraced other cities. By 
firmly putting down the very first signs of 
violence, conditions that speedily become in- 
tolerable even to strike sympathizers are 
prevented. 

It seems to me that if there is any right 
to be conserved, it is not that of the picketer, 
but of the wage earner who seeks a job to 
take it without being argued with in the 
public streets. In these days of newspapers, 
pamphlets, public forums of all kinds, parlor 
meetings and the like, there is no reason 
why any one should have to be addressed in 
the public streets. The cause of the closed 
shop is pleaded far and wide, far more often 
than that of the open shop. Therefore there 
is no excuse to plead that picketing is the 
unionist’s only method of being heard. 

It surely would not be considered wise to 
allow voters on election day to be ap- 
proached near the polls by ‘“‘peaceful pick- 
eters” even if they were the all-wise college 
graduate who is so much in evidence at the 
moment. Would it add to the free expres- 
sion of opinion among our voters if they 
were to be approached on the streets by ar- 
dent members of the opposite party? You 
say you do not oppose those who seek by 
“legitimate and lawful means” to secure the 
closed shop. J cannot see that picketing can 
possibly be included among those “‘legiti- 
mate and lawful means.” If it is the law— 
then the law should be changed. 

ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 

[Court decisions have clearly established 
that picketing when conducted in an order- 
ly and peaceful manner is lawful. Our cor- 
respondent is therefore proposing to deprive 
laborers of a legal right which they now pos- 
sess. Aside from the difficulty of doing this 
as a matter of practical politics, we do not 
see how striking workers could reasonably 
be denied opportunity to explain to new «p- 
plicants for employment that a strike is in 
progress and to solicit their co-operation in 
making it a success. The police and magis- 
trates as the above letter indicates have seen 
to it that the picketing in New York shall 
be orderly and peaceful.—Ep.] ~- 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


ON BENEFITS 


If there are moments when the very elect grow tired of the precepts of 
organized charity and feel an unholy, irresistible desire to give somebody an in- 
discriminate alms, when the program of constructive social work fails to fire 
the imagination, and even Tue Survey becomes a weariness to the flesh, as a 
Chicago newspaper for which we have great respect suggests may happen, it 
may facilitate the restoration of mental equilibrium to revert to some of the 
simpler aspects of our elementary human relations, such as engaged the atten- 
tion of the ancient and medieval philosophers. They had the rare privilege of 
thinking and writing about these matters before they became so complicated 
that no one except those same old philosophers with the ample leisure at their’ 
command could have unravelled them. If that seem paradoxical, it but serves 
as its own illustration. Who again can ever write of Justice as Plato wrote, or 
who again can ever feel of Poverty as St. Francis felt? Modern statesmen can 
do more than their Greek ancestors to secure justice, and the modern society 
of St. Vincent de Paul can show a more rational attitude towards poverty than 
that of betrothal, and one equally religious, but there is no modern equivalent in 
full for the fresh delight and the feeling of reality which the masters may have 
had in discoursing on such themes when they were unhackneyed, and the 
wrangling of the ages yet unforeseen. 

Thus Seneca, Roman philosopher, pleader of causes, court adviser of Nero, 
and contemporary of St. Paul, could take up the subject of benefits,and sprinkle 
throughout his volume a larger number of the sound precepts of organized char- 
ity than are to be found in any modern annual report or text book. And the 
amusing part of it is that the old Stoic has apparently no suspicion that he is 
initiating a propaganda or advocating a great reform. Yet the truth is that 
reforms are promoted and sometimes initiated by just such detached and aca- 
demic speculation as is found in these pages. The teacher may show wisdom in 
refusing to consider whether there are immediate, discernible fruits of his teach- 
ing if he has reasonable assurance that a few of his students really understand 
it. Seneca himself was no mere closet philosopher, but a very active and per- 
sistent worker in the cause of humanity. 

.Fragmentary sayings do not convey the general argument of a book, but 
they may illustrate the indebtedness of the modern world to the philosopher, 
and may give us an opportunity to cast familiar and important principles into 


unconventional language. 


We must not consider how great presents are, but in what spirit they are given. 
This Seneca illustrates by imagining a youth apostrophizing Fortune in these words: 
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“Fortune, it is in vain that you have made me poor; in spite of this I will find a 
worthy present for this man. Since I can give him nothing of yours, I will give him 
something of my own.” : 

I am no advocate of slackness in giving benefits; the more and the greater they 
are the more praise they will bring to the giver. Yet let them be given with discretion; 
for what is given carelessly and recklessly can please no one. Whoever, therefore, 
supposes that I wish to restrict benevolence and to confine it to narrower limits, entirely 
mistakes the object of my warning. What virtue do we admire more than benevolence? 
Which do we encourage more? Who ought to applaud it more than we Stoics, who 
preach the brotherhood of the human race?... That is not a benefit, to which the - 
best part of a benefit, that it be bestowed with judgment, is wanting. 

Let us consider, most excellent Liberalis, . .. . . in what way a benefit should be 
bestowed. I think that I can point out the shortest way to this; let us give in the way 
in which we ourselves should like to receive. 

As in dealing with sick persons much depends upon when food is given, and plain 
water given at the right moment sometimes acts as a remedy, so a benefit, however 
slight and commonplace it may be, if it be promptly given without losing a moment 
of time, gains enormously in importance and wins our gratitude more than a far more 
valuable present given after long waiting and deliberation. 


There are some things which injure those who receive them, things which it is 
not a benefit to give but to withhold; we should therefore consider the usefulness of 
our gift rather than the wish of the petitioner to receive it. . . . As we refuse cold 
water to the sick [The principle holds good even though the illustration loses its forcej, 
or swords to the grief-stricken or remorseful, and take from the insane whatever 
they might in their delirium use to theiz own destruction, so must we persist in refusing 
to give anything whatever that is hurtful, although our friends earnestly and humbly, 
nay, sometimes even most piteously, beg for it... . It is a cruel kindness to allow one’s 
self to be won over into granting that which injures those who beg for it.... If pos- 
sible, I will restrain men from crime; if not, at least I will never assist them in it.... 
What can be more shameful than that there should be no difference between a benefit 
and an injury? 

Nothing is by itself a becoming gift for any one: all depends upon who gives it, 
to whom he gives it, when, for what reason, where, and so forth, without which details 
it is impossible to argue about it. 


Seneca, it appears, has rather strong views on the subject of tainted money. 
He asks. what a captive should do if a man of abominable vices offers him the 
price of his ransom. At a time when even a philosopher might find himself a 
slave this was a very natural way to frame the question. This is his frank 
answer : 


I will tell you my opinion. I would accept money, even from such a person, if 
it were to save my life; yet I would only accept it as a loan, not as a benefit. I would 
repay him the money, and if I were ever able to preserve him from danger I would 
do so. As for friendship, which can only exist between equals, I would not condescend 
to be such a man’s friend; nor would I regard him as my preserver, but merely as a 
money-lender, to whom I am only bound to repay what I borrowed from him. 


No one is moved by righteousness and goodness of heart to cultivate an estate, or 
to do any act in which the reward is something apart from the act itself; but he is 
moved to bestow benefits, not by low and grasping motives, but by a kind and generous 
mind, which even after it has given is willing to give again, to renew its former boun- 
ties by fresh ones, which thinks only of how much good it can do the man to whom 
it gives; whereas to do any one a service because it is our interest to do so is a mean 
action, which deserves no praise, no credit. 
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“Millions” is the only word that tells 
the magnitude of the 1909 campaign 
against tuberculosis. The National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis has canvassed every 
available source of information in cities 
of 30,000 and over, asking physicians, 
secretaries of associations, health offi- 
cers, etc., to contribute facts and figures 
regarding the year’s work. As an index 
of the extent of the campaign, take a part 
of the program of the associations for the 
prevention of the disease. 330 organiza- 
tions reported 6,000 public meetings with 
an aggregate attendance of 3,521,185, or 
an average attendance of 583. Accord- 
ing to the reports turned in, 8,399,629 
books and pamphlets were distributed, 
16,998 patients were aided and $975,- 
889.56 was expended. 

Mr. Jacobs thinks that although the re- 
view of the year’s work shows much ac- 
complished, signs indicate that 1910 will 
demand twice’ as much in the way of 
campaign funds, and that twice as many 
patients will need treatment. 

The Pittsburgh Gazctte-Times, re- 
sponding to a strong feeling of local 
pride and to other influences, has been 
endeavoring to give the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey a black eye. It has stated, for in- 
stance, that the Survey deliberately 
sought to convey the impression that all 
workmen in the stéel trade are com- 
pelled to work on Sunday. That, of 
course, was not our statement, as all our 
readers know. We showed that about 
one man out of five works on Sunday. 
That is unnecessary. It may be neces- 
sary to run a blast furnace seven days a 
week, but every man on the force can 
and ought to have one day off. We ven- 
ture to suggest that the editors and re- 
porters of the Gazgette-Times have one 
free day a week—perhaps not Sunday, 
but one free day a week each—although 
that newspaper publishes an issue seven 
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mornings in the week. The Gazette- 
Times may believe it is doing Pittsburgh 
good service in attacking the Survey 
in this way, but what it is really doing 
is helping perpetuate the very conditions 
which the Survey found most vulnerable. 

The mining bills pending in the Illinois 
Legislature mark a new epoch in that 
industry in this country, Professor Tay- 
lor holds. There is now little enforced 
protection for the miners, who are en- 
gaged in an extra-hazardous occupa- 
tion, or for the mine companies, who-are 
exposed to bitter competition. The bills 
aim to protect life and property by vari- 
cus provisions; to create Miners and 
Mechanics’ Institutes for the better train- 
ing of the men, including university ex- 
tension features; and to organize fire- 
fighting and rescue stations which will 


rush to the rescue in mine disasters as 


the life-saving stations do in. wrecks at 
sea. 

Mrs. Kelley points out that the English 
trades boards act which went into ef- 
fect the first day of this month, applies 
to just such unorganized trades as shirt- 
waist making where there is little chance 


_of the manufacturers and their employes 


coming to a satisfactory agreement with- — 
out the intervention of some such outside 
body as the act creates. The trades 


‘boards represent both sides to a contro- 


versy, and the public, too. They fix a 
minimum wage, which becomes obliga- 
tory after six months, with fines for fail- 
ure to pay it. Exemption: permits may 
be granted to infirm workers. The Na- 
tional Consumers’ League has endorsed 
the movement for a minimum wage and 
appointed a special committee to consider 
it in the United States. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON UNIFORM LEGISLATION 


There assembled in Washington on 
January 17, 18 and 10, at the invitation 
of the National Civic Federation, repre- 
sentatives of the American Bankers’ As- 
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sociation, American Bar Association, 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
Public Accountants, Conservation Com- 
mittees, Child Labor Committees, For- 
estry Associations, American Civic Asso- 
ciation, Chambers of Commerce, Munici- 
pal Leagues, many business corporations, 
and a goodly number of the commission- 
ers on uniform laws from the several 
state commissions, to discuss the need 
for greater uniformity in state laws. 
Seth Low called the conference to order 
and Judge Alton B. Parker served as 
permanent chairman. President Taft 
gave one of the opening addresses and 
emphasized the desirability of greater 
uniformity of legislation, especially on 
divorce and other topics with which the 
federal government is powerless to deal, 
and as a remedy to counteract the undue 
pressure now put on Congress and the 
courts either to extend federal powers 
or usurp what is intended to be state au- 
thority. 

Senator Root in a very able address 
gave a further exposition of his well 
known and at first misinterpreted views 
on the legislative functions and responsi- 
bilities of the states, and definitely pro- 
posed an annual national conference of 
state representatives with authority to 
enter into agreements, subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress, to be carried into 
effect by subsequent legislation in the 
same manner as has been successfully 
done by the nations of Europe through 
international conferences on the regula- 
tion of the rules of war, commerce and to 
some extent labor legislation. 

Another suggestion in harmony with 
that of Senator Root, looking to new 
ways of securing greater uniformity in 
the laws enacted by state legislatures, 
was made by Prof. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, who proposed that organiza- 
tions interested in securing legislation, 
especially on industrial and labor ques- 
tions where competitive business interests 
find reasons for strenuous opposition, 
should first make scientific investigation 
of the industrial areas affected by the pro- 
posed legislation and then present to the 
Legislature of each state whose bound- 
aries fall within that area bills to be en- 
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acted contingent upon similar legislation 
in the other states falling within the area, 
and not to take effect until such similar 
legislation has been obtained. 

President Sterrett of the Public Ac- 
countants’ Association urged the feasi- 
bility of controlling corporations along 
the lines of existing English law by hav- 
ing better and more uniform legislation 
relating to the organization of corpora- 
tions and the promotion of corporative 
enterprisees. 

Gifford Pinchot received the greatest 
ovation of anyone who spoke at the con- 
ference, and won additional friends for 
the cause of conservation by subordi- 
nating his personal controversy and ur- 
ging united action on the president's rec- 
ommendation for legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Resolutions were. adopted on many 
subjects, including one for a high stand- 
ard of uniform legislation on child labor, 
concerning which an able summary of 
existing legislation and a clear analysis 
of a proposed high standard uniform law 
had been presented to the conference by 
Isaac N. Seligman. 

The conference received additional 
public notice through the meeting in 
Washington at the same time of tne 
House of Governors with thirty-one state 
executives in attendance. The keynote 
of this conference was expressed in the 
words, “Where United States action has 
failed and must fail; united states action 
can succeed.” This conference of gov- 
ernors resulted in a permanent organiza- 
tion which will meet again in December 
and hereafter at various state capitals, 
with a permanent secretary and a definite 
program. 

A very successful meeting of the 
American Forestry Association was held 
also in Washington during the sessions 
of the Civic Federation Conference, and 
many privately arranged conferences, 
such as those between the members of the 
National Child Labor Committee and the 
Committee on Child Labor of the Com- 
missioners on Uniform Laws, resulted in 
much profitable discussion and will pro- 
duce important results. 

The meeting of the Civic Federation 
would have had an enhanced value if a - 
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definite program had been arranged in 
advance so that informal discussion by 
representatives of the. various interests 
could have been focused on the more 
important questions considered. 


BOSTON LOSES 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


Boston has had her first election under 
her new form of government. Certain 
good government elements in the city had, 
with not a little disinterested help from 
other parts of the state, pushed a new 
charter through the Legislature and laid 
the politicians to one side by adopting 
“plan two” at the state election. Then 
the people of the city turned around and 
elected Fitzgerald mayor—the man the 
proved excesses of whose former ad- 
ministration had led up to the change in 
charter.. ; 

There were several causes for this. 
The citizens’ organizations selected a 
nominee who was associated in the popu- 
lar mind with the Back Bay and the 
financial world. Fitzgerald seemed to 
the people more attractive, although re- 
peated and convincing charges that he 
was the catspaw of the public service 
corporations were coupled with the pub- 
lic evidences of graft and waste in the 
departments under his previous adminis- 
tration. He was full of promises of 
jobs, easy jobs at good pay. The labor- 
ing people of Boston have not learned 
that they pay the taxes on their homes, 
and that Fitzgerald’s generosity reacts 
on them perhaps more than on any one 
else. F 

There was also the racial element, 
which Fitzgerald has lost no opportunity 
to keep warmed-up. Among the Irish in 
Boston are the best citizens, men who in 
civic affairs stand for the best interests 
of their city. But they are yet in the mi- 


“nority and their appeal is not so strong 


as Fitzgerald’s insinuating tactics. 

Then there was Mayor Hibbard, who 
mistook the enthusiasm over Fitzgerald’s 
defeat two years ago as in praise of him- 


self. By entering the present contest 
Hibbard confused the issue, defeated 
Storrow, and, to quote the Boston 


Transcript: “retires from public office 
with the smallest measure of respect of 
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any man who ever filled the mayor’s 
chair in this city.” 

Without Hibbard in the way it seems 
conclusive that Storrow would have 
been elected. He would have made a 
good mayor. Whatever the outs about 
him may be, he is a man of unusal ability 
and he could have had no excuse for 
treating Boston as Fitzgerald did during 
his former term of office. 

What Fitzgerald is going to do this 
time is a matter of much speculation. 
The situation is very different from what 
it was four years ago. The State Civil 
Service Commission has to approve his 
appointments of heads of departments. 
His election gives the Finance Commis- 
sion its real chance. It may give pub- 
licity to all municipal affairs and it is in- 
clined to do so. And the Council of Nine 
members, if they are true to their con- 
stituency, will support the city against 
any attempt of Fitzgerald to repeat the 
tactics of his former administration. 
There are indications, too, that the peo- 
ple are not going to participate so much 
in civic slumber as in the past. 

On the whole the next four years in 


.Boston promise to be years of interest 


and, in all probability, of advance, in 
spite of conditions that are not as they 
should be. 


DUTY ORS HES TATE 


‘ TOWARDS THE WORKMAN 


The Albany Evening Journal recently, 
had a most illuminating editorial on the 
investigation for THE Survey of the 
construction camps along the New York 
state barge canal. The substance of its 
wise comment is that the intolerable liv- 
ing conditions found among the immi- 
grant employes are not up to the state 
in any way. The “general impression” 
was, the Journal says, “that the state 
from time to time invited bids for the 
construction of the canal, and that con- 
tracts were awarded in competition to 
private cofporations, the officers and em- 
ployes of which are subject to all state 
laws and local regulations pertaining to 
labor, health, exercise and other mat- 
ters.” 

We wonder just what the action of 
the state government would be if it found 
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that the contractors were doing a poor 
job; or if it were discovered that the mil- 
lions the state is investing were not being 
properly safeguarded. Perhaps then 
some of the “private corporations” would 
be called to account. 

And then again it is within the bounds 
of imagination to think that the benefi- 
cent state should require decent living 
conditions as provisions in those con- 
tracts. New York city has found such a 
course advisable. 

The point that the “employes of the 
contractors are subject to all state laws 
and local regulations pertaining to labor, 
health, excise and other matters” is well 
taken, indeed. Probably it is the “gen- 
eral impression” that the contractors are 
subject to state and local laws, but a 
general impression is just about as far as 
_ it goes. A little specific doled out by the 
State Board of Health that had ample 
power to change the sanitary conditions 
in the camps and does not use that pow- 
er; or by.a State Labor Department that 
allows (contrary to law) an employe to 
be paid in “store money,” or by state 
authorities who do not enforce the com- 
pulsory education law, might do more 
good than “general impressions,”’ which 
are usually cheap. 

The broad, social viewpoint of this Al- 
bany journal is typified by these closing 
editorial sentences: “Economic condi- 
tions, of course, govern the employment 
of labor by contractors engaged in public 
work, and the same conditions found 
along the canal may be found also along 
the railroads, when new work is in prog- 
ress. It may be found that the habits 
of living among the laborers employed 
by canal contractors make it easy to ‘herd 
workmen in a manner which is not fol- 
lowed in other fields of enterprise, but to 
hold the state government responsible for 
the conditions described seems to be un- 
justifiable.” 


INSURANCE AND 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Approval has been granted by Super- 
intendent Hotchkiss of the New York 
State Insurance Department to the ap- 
plication of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company to purchase land for 
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the purpose of erecting a sanatorium for 
the treatment of tuberculosis among its 
employes. The company’s original ap- 
plication was denied by Mr. Hotchkiss 
on the ground that such use of company 
funds would be contrary to the insurance 
law, which prohibits insurance companies 
from purchasing real estate, except that 
necessary for the transaction of its busi- 
ness. The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court has decided that the mat- 
ter was within the discretion of the su- 
perintendent of insurance, who has ac- 
cordingly granted the application. 

The decision of the court referring the 
question of the application back to the 
superintendent of insurance marks real 
progress in social legislation and in the 
recognition of the duties an. employer 
owes to his employe. In brief, the decis- 
ion distinctly recognizes the principle that 
any business corporation may increase 
its revenues and efficiency by treating its 
employes in a humane manner. 

Justice Kellogg, who writes the unani- 
mous decision, says in this connection: 


The duties of the employer to the employe 
have been enlarged in recent years, and are 
not merely that of the purchaser of the em- 
ploye’s time and service for money. The 
enlightened spirit of the age, based upon 
the experience of the past, has thrown upon 
the employer other duties, which involve a 
proper regard for the comfort, health, safety 
and well-being of the employe. A corpora- 
tion may not only pay to its employe the ac- 
tual wage agreed upon, but may extend to 
him the same humane and rational treat- 
ment which individuals practice under like 
circumstances. It must do this in order to 
get competent and effective service. These 
acts are not to be defended upon the ground 
of gratuity or charity, but they enter into 
the relation of the employer and employe, 
become as it were a part of the inducement 
for the employe to enter the employment 
and serve faithfully for the wage agreed 
upon, and become a part of the terms of 
employment. The considerate employer who 
treats his employes well is thus able to se- 
cure better service, and upon more satis- 
factory terms, than the unwilling, illiberal 
employer. A corporation with 13,280 em- 
ployes is called upon to exercise great care 
in selecting and managing them so as to 
receive the best service. The employment, 
training, disciplining and managing such a 
force, and obtaining from it the best results, 
is an important part of the relator’s busi- 
ness. It is well within the corporate power 
to assume, as it has done, the care an@ 
treatment of such of its employes as are - 
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afflicted with tuberculosis. If we assume 
that the company has the legal right to 
care for and assume the treatment of its 
employes so afflicted, it must follow that it 
has the right to do this in the most econom- 
ical and most effective manner. I think the 
company has the right to care for and treat 
its employes so afflicted, and may do this 
in the manner which promises the best re- 
sult to the patient and consequently to the 
company itself. The power of the company 
to rent premises for such treatment and 
care is, I think, beyond question, and if so, 
it is for the reason that the premises are so 
used for the convenient accommodation of 
the company in the transaction of its busi- 
ness. The same reasoning permits the pur- 


chase of real estate upon which the company 


may maintain a hospital for that purpose. 


The Metropolitan plans to erect a sana- 
torium accommodating about I00 to 150 
patients. An option on a 250 acre site 
has been secured, and work will be 
pushed as soon as possible. 


THE CHURCHES APPEAL 


_IN BEHALF OF LABOR 


The Commission on The Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
has made an appeal in behalf of labor 
to the congregations the country over. 
Taking the results of the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey as an example of the state of things 
in other industrial centers—“true to a 
greater or less extent, often to the same 
extent”—it applies the conditions there 
found to those who “are engaged in do- 
mestic and personal service, trade and 
transportation, manufacturing and gen- 
eral pursuits” and comes to these con- 
clusions: 


It is the right of every man to have one 
day out of the seven for rest and recreation 
of body, soul and mind, and that it is the ob- 
ligation of every Christian employer so to ar- 
range his business that each of the employes 
may have one day holiday in seven, without 
diminution. of wages. The normal holiday 
is the Christian Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, but 
where the conditions of industry or service 
require continuance of work seven-days and 
the consequent employment of some part of 
the employes on the Lord’s Day, then those 
so employed are entitled to receive a holiday 
on some other day in the week and further- 
more that it is the obligation of every Chris- 
tian employer so to arrange his scale of 
wages that the living wage of his employes 
ig calculated, not on a seven day, but on a 
six day basis. 
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It is the obligation of every Christian em- 
ployer, a part of the essential Christian 
teaching of the brotherhood of man, to pay 
every employe a living wage, that is, a wage 
on which not only the worker but the aver- 
age family can live under proper sanitary 
conditions and with reasonable comfort. 
Normally the great bulk of the indus- 
trial work of our country should be done 
by the heads of families, and wages should 
be adjusted not to the cost of living 
of the unmarried boarder but to the 
The living wage 
differs from time to time and from place 
to place. The obligation remains  un- 
varied, and no industry can be counted as 
properly conducted from the standpoint of 
Christian ethics which is not so conducted 


that all employes employed therein receive a 


living wage. 

It is manifest that that industry which, 
employing its laborers six days in the week, 
compels them to work twelve hours out of 
the twenty-four, does not give to those em- 
ployes a proper opportunity for sane and 
healthy living. Family life, intelligent social 
intercourse with one’s fellows, are impossible 
under such conditions, and the laborer not 
only is not encouraged to develop upward, 
but, by the conditions of his labor, is held in 
an inferior and degraded condition, with no 
chance of development. Such a condition 
is, we believe, contrary to the dictates of the 
religion of Christ and a menace to the well- 
being of the state. It is an obligation resting 
upon Christian employers so to organize their 
industry that the employe may have reason- 
able hours of labor. This commission 
recommends to the official bodies of Chris- 
tian churches, in order to standardize, as it 
were, the simplest Christian obligations in 
the industrial field, to adopt resolutions call- 
ing upon employers of labor within those 
churches to conform, in their industrial oper- 


ations to these three simple rules: 


One day’s rest in each seven. 

Reasonable hours of labor. 

A living wage based on these reasonable 
hours of labor. 4 


ILLINOIS NEW 
CHARITY BOARDS 


On January 1 the Illinois state institu- 


tion’s act was put into full operation. It: 


was enacted at the last session of the 
Legislature and became partly effective 
on July 1. It was fully described in THE 
Survey for July 31 and the appoint- 
ments to the Board of Administration 
were announced and comments made 
upon them in the issue for September 4. 
While the board has been legally consti- 
tuted since its members were appointed 


and has been acquainting itself with its 


y 
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duties, the control of the seventeen in- 
stitutions for which it is responsible has 
passed into the hands of its members, 
Lawrence Y. Sherman; president; B. R. 
Burrughs, secretary; Frank D. Whipp, 
fiscal supervisor; Dr. J. L. Green, alien- 
ist, and Thomas O’Connor. This board 
supersedes the boards of trustees of the 
seventeen institutions comprising a total 
of fifty-five members. Dr. Frederick H. 
Wines, secretary of the State Board of 
Charities for the last twenty-four years 
of the past century and widely known 
for his writings and his long connection 


with the National Conference of Chari- - 


ties and Correction, was appointed stat- 
istician. 

The Charities Commission which suc- 
ceeds to the advisory and supervisory 
functions exercised for forty. years by 
the State Board of Charities, was ap- 
pointed by the governor. It entered 
upon duties of visiting, inspecting, criti- 
cising and recommending on January I. 
It consists of Dr. Frank Billings, presi- 
dent; Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, and John 
T. McAnally, M.D., who were members 
of the former state board, and John M. 
Rapp and John D. Harris, who were ap- 
pointed to represent the minority party. 
The state loses the invaluable official ser- 
vices of Julia C. Lathrop and Clara T. 
Bourland, who served as members of 
the former board with conspicuous ability 
during successive state administrations. 
It is a sorry comment upon the bi-par- 
tisan features of the new law that the 
eligibility of women was left less certain 
than that of men in a state where wom- 
en’s expert efficiency in this and many 
other public positions has received na- 
tional and international recognition. 
There is scarcely a public institution in 
Illinois or in one of its 102 counties, for 
instance, that has not benefited by the 
inspection and suggestion of Miss La- 
throp who, during a long period of vol- 
unteer service, has also done much to 
shape the legislation creating and regu- 
lating these institutions. Their super- 


intendents and all employed in caring ° 


for their wards have had no wiser, 
more sympathetic or better informed 
counsellor than she. She has acquired 
an insight and vantage point which 
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will enable her to continue her public 
service in a private capacity with a free- 
dom and to an extent which may prove 
to have been limited by official reap- 
pointment, which she declined in advance. 

While the Board of Administration 
divides the sole supervisory function for- 
merly exercised by the State Board of. 
Charities, yet the Charities Commission 
is invested with very comprehensive and 
authoritative inquisitorial capacity. It 
may independently investigate any or all 
phases of the equipment, management or 
policy of any state charitable institu- 
tion under the control or supervision of 
the Board of Administration. Its func- 
tion is extended to meeting annually with 
the superintendents and managing off- 
cers of state institutions to consider ques- 
tions relating to their wards. Under the 
new law fifty positions pass under the 
civil service with a pay roll of $52,000, 
including chief clerks, stenographers, the 
entire office staffs of the Board of Ad- 
ministration of the Charities Commis- 
sion, and of the departments for the visi- 
tation of placed-out children, which is 
also taken under the control and inspec- 
tion of these bodies. These institutions 
include 2,200 employes and 15,000 in- 
mates. Their superintendents were re- 
elected by the first act of the new board. 


CIVIL SERVICE LAW 
TESTED AND APPROVED 


The most important position to be 
filled under the civil service law was that 
of executive secretary to the Charities 
Commission. The Board of Examiners 
consisted of Alexander Johnson, secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction; Amos W. Butler, 
secretary of the Indiana State Board; 
Sherman C. Kingsley, superintendent of 
the United Charities of Chicago; Gra- 
ham Taylor, president of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, and 
William B. Moulton, president of the 
State Civil Service Commission. In- 
structions were issued to the examiners 
to certify no one as eligible whom they 
would not be willing to see appointed at 
once to the position. The applicants 
numbered sixty-five. At the first test, 
which was to report their inspection of 
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the Cook county institutions at Dunning, 
made by all of them at one time, all but 
twenty-eight abandoned further pursuit 
of the appointment. Written statements 
of educational equipment and experience 
and an essay on the applicant’s concep- 
tion of the office and its requirements 
were exacted. An oral examination on 
personal qualifications eliminated all ap- 
plicants but one, William C. Graves, who 
for eight years had been secretary of the 
State Board of Charities. ; 

Mr. Graves’s essay is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of public chari- 
ties in Illinois, creditable to his ability, 
industry, experience and achievement. 
Although the Charities Commission 
might have withheld appointment until 
three eligible persons had been certified, 
it is to their credit that they promptly 
appointed Mr. Graves. One of the ex- 
aminers who applied equivalent tests of 
efficiency to the memory he had of the 
qualifications and achievements of all the 
secretaries of state boards whom he had 
personally known, declared that Mr. 
Graves ranks among the very few in the 
first class. 

Thus again has Illinois demonstrated 
that the civil service law impartially and 
practically administered is capable of 
meeting the requirements of the most ex- 
acting official position. The first instruc- 
tion to Secretary Graves was to furnish 
the Charities Commission with a plan to 


provide for the continuous oversight, not’ 


only of the state institutions but also of 
the poorhouses, jails and other public in- 
stitutions and agencies of the state and 
its counties. 


RECLASSIFYING CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY STAFF 


The procedure in the examination for 
a secretary of the Charities Commission 
was suggested by the success of the 
Chicago City Civil Service Commission 
in securing a competent librarian for the 
Public Library under civil service com- 
petition. This has been followed by the 
complete . reclassification of the library 
service.. The positions, graded by duties, 
include “senior assistants” to department 
heads, who are accountable for the work 
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of others or are required to exercise in- 
dependent judgment in the execution of 
specialized expert service; and “junior 
assistants,’ whose duties do not involve 
initiative responsibilities, but require 
special training, skill and individual re- 
sponsibility. Advancement within grades 
is automatic annually on the basis of 
seniority and efficiency. Promotion from 
one grade to another is by examinations, 
which are open to others not in the serv- 
ice in case three from the lower grade 
are not certified. The staff included 
in the scheme of re-classification num- 
bers 176, including department heads 
with salaries aggregating $129,510. The 
property caretakers fall under the classi- 
fications of similar service in the other . 
municipal departments. There are fifty- 
eight whose salaries amount to $53,650. 
Over $50,000 is expended annually to 
heat and clean the central library build- 
ing. 

Among the new positions created to 
head the work recently developed are an 
editor of publications, supervisors of 
library work with schools, of home edu-— 


cation connected with the traveling li- 


braries at, social centers, shops and else- 
where, and a director of a library train- 
ing class which opens on February I. 
This class is designed to increase the 
efficiency of the present staff and of ap- 
plicants for all branches of the service, 
especially branch librarians and _ chil- 
dren’s librarians, many of whom are de- 
manded by the rapid extension of the li- 
brary service. As public librarian Mr. 
Legler has begun to do for Chicago 
what he did for Wisconsin through the 
State Free Library Commission. 


LIE VE YS (ALVIN (Ges L AWS 
FROM MINERS’ LOST LIVES 


The brave men who lost their lives in 
the disastrous fire at the St. Paul Coal 
Company’s mine in Cherry, IIl., will not 
have died in vain if the badly divided 
Legislature of that state can be united to 
enact several effective measures which 
have been introduced at the special ses- 
sion now in progress. The State Mining 
Investigation Commission, appointed 
only a few weeks before the accident to 
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investigate mining conditions and revise 


the laws for the better protection of life 
and property and the conservation of 
the coal deposits, was almost immediate- 
ly confronted with this-disaster. In ac- 
cordance with the specification of the 
governor’s call for the special session, 
the commission has introduced a bill re- 
quiring fire-fighting equipment and other 
means for the prevention and control of 
fires in coal mines. 

The provisions of this bill were care- 
fully formulated after investigation in 
the mines, experiment with fire-fighting 
appliances and much expert study of 
mining legislation and operations in 
other states and countries, and every 
effort was made to adapt laws and 
practices to the varying conditions under 
which mining is done in Illinois. The 
provisions include strictly specified water 
supply and distribution; removal of 
stables from the mines, or fire-proof con- 
struction with automatic sprinkling de- 
vices; the prohibition of open lights in 
stables; chemical fire extinguishers, 
hand-pump buckets and barrels of water 
in all entries and passageways; testing 
of these appliances and a fire drill every 


fortnight; regulation of the amount, con- - 


veyance and storage of fodder and bed- 
ding ; installation of telephones and gong 
signals throughout every mine; instruc- 
tion of all employes in giving instant 
warning of danger, and adequate penal- 
ties for the wilful neglect, refusal or 
failure to obey the requirements of the 
act upon the part of managers, all classes 
of mine workers and mine inspectors. 

In addition to this bill, the commission 
has introduced another act to establish 
three fire-fighting and rescue stations to 
serve the northern, central and southern 
coal fields of the state. Training in the 
use of special fire-fighting and rescue 
equipment will be given groups of min- 
ers gathered at these stations. 


PUBLIC POSITION FOR 
JAMES F. JACKSON 


The new mayor of Cleveland has se- 
cured expert service in the Department 
of Charities and Corrections by appoint- 
ing as its general superintendent James 
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JAMES F. JACKSON. 


F. Jackson, who has been superintendent 
of the Cleveland Associated Charities for 
five years. 

Mr. Jackson was born and bred in 
Minnesota and was graduated from 
Carleton College in 1883. He has been 
a trustee of the college for thirteen years 
and has served on many boards connect- 
ed with civic and church affairs. None 
of these, however, he holds, gave him the 
variety of experience and interest which 
came from being for fifteen years a di- 
rector of the First National Bank of his 
home town. 

In 1892 he became first secretary of 
the St. Paul Associated Charities—and 
its only employe. In 1898 he was made 
secretary of the Minnesota State Board 
of Corrections and Charities. This board 
was abolished by the passage of the 
Board of Control law in 1901, and he be- 
came assistant secretary of the New 
York Charity Organization Society. Aft- 
erward, for two years, he was general 
manager of the Associated Charities of 
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Minneapolis, and five years ago he ac- 
cepted a similar position in Cleveland. 

The department of which he has be- 
come general superintendent has charge 
of all public correctional and charitable 
institutions. These include the Cleve- 
land Hospital, the Cleveland Boys’ Farm, 
the Outdoor Relief Department and the 
Cooley Farms including the Colony (in- 
firmary) Farm, the Correction Farm and 
the Overlook Farm upon which it is ex- 
pected that a large sanatorium will be 
erected; and the workhouse, which will 
be transferred to the Correction Farm 
within a year. All of these institutions 
are in the general charge of the director 
of safety whose duties also include the 
police, fire and building departments and 
the city cemeteries. Mr. Jackson is gen- 
eral superintendent under him. 

Mr. Jackson’s work in private chari- 
ties, especially in Cleveland, has been of 
a nature to promise a most efficient ad- 
ministration of his public position.’ He is 
well known in the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction and other 
national bodies. 

Eugene C. Foster, who has been Mr. 
Jackson’s assistant in the Associated 
Charities for a year and a half, is act- 
ing superintendent. He was in charge 
last summer while Mr. Jackson was 
abroad and is thoroughly familiar with 
the work of the Associated Charities. 


SETTLEMENT HOUSE 
CLOSED IN NEW YORK 


The West Side Neighborhood House 
‘on West Fiftieth street, New York, 
which was built some ten years ago by 
John D. Rockefeller, has been discon- 
tinued. A committee which for the past 
few months has been attempting to form 
a new organization to continue the so- 
cial and educational work of the settle- 
ment, found unexpected difficulty in se- 
curing a suitable staff of workers and a 
board of managers willing to assume 
the very considerable obligation involved 
in carrying forward the work. 

The kindergarten formerly conducted 
at the house has been replaced by a pub- 
lic school kindergarten in Public School 
84, only a few doors east of the settle- 
ment on Iliftieth street. The baths con- 
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ducted in the basement of the house have 
been made unnecessary by the public 
baths now maintained in Fifty-third 
street. Hartley House is only a short 
distance away in Forty-sixth street, and 
furnishes settlement facilities, and the 
new branch of the Public Library, imme- 
diately across Tenth avenue, supplies far 
better than the small circulating library 
once conducted in the settlement house 
the demands for books and magazines. 
The social, educational, and recreational 
needs of the community are undoubtedly 
quite as great as when the settlement was 
erected ten years ago, but there are more 
agencies for supplying them. 


“PIPTSBURGH: A:CITY TQ 
BE PROUD OF. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times has 
been publishing a series of full page 
Sunday articles on Pittsburgh, A City 
to Be Proud Of, covering such subjects 
as industrial accidents, protective ma- 
chinery, emergency hospital service, 
hours of labor, housing, etc. Ever since 
the tariff debate of last winter, when 
Senator Newlands gave Senator Oliver 
(whose family owns the Gazette-Times) 
a bad hour on the subject of conditions 
in the steel industry, the Gazette-Times 
has endeavored to discredit the Pitts- 
burgh Survey. Last week it referred to 
a band of sycophantic’ 


Local pride is one of Pittsburgh’s 
chief public assets, and there are hun- 
dreds of local things to be proud of; 
that it is no scape-goat city the Sur- 
vey endeavored to make altogether clear ; 
and the six volumes in which its findings 
are being finally embodied will afford a 
much more adequate basis for judgment 
and understanding. But the effort to 
exploit this municipal patriotism—befog 
the issues raised by the Survey—ana 
throw dust in the eyes of the public is 
not one which is likely to succeed. Its 
limitations are illustrated in the full- 
page article in the Gazette-Times for 
January 16. 

This article stated that the Survey 
deliberately sought to convey the im- 
pression that practically. all persons en- 
gaged in the steel industry are compelled 
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to work on Sunday. The situation is 
serious enough as it is, without making 
any such charges as that. What the 
Survey did estimate was that in 1907 
an average of 14,000 out of the 70,000 
or 80,000 iron and steel workers in 
Allegheny county were at work on seven 
days in the week. The Gazette-Times 
itself states that 4,000 out of 40,000 
men employed by the United States 
Steel Corporation work Sunday—that is, 
one man out of ten. Our estimate for 
the county, of men working on seven 
days in the week (covering not only the 
Steel Corporation, but such independent 
companies as Jones & Laughlin, who are 
equally bad offenders) was one man out 
of five; and we have the figures to back 
it up. a 

The real crux of the matter the 
Gazette-Times article kept gingerly clear 
of. The Survey did not attempt to show 
that the processes where these men are 
employed are not necessarily continuous. 
In many cases they are necessarily so. 
But because you have to operate a 
blast furnace seven days a week is no 
reason at all why you have to work a 
blast furnace man seven days a week. 
It doesn’t prevent you from giving 
every man on the crew one full day off 
in each week, whatever day it may be 
that falls to his lot. 

There is truth also in the statement 
that many workmen want to work seven 
days a week in order to get the money, 
but that fact is not a sufficient answer to 
the question raised. There can not be 
normal life or development with a sev- 
en-day week, and other countries have 
recognized this fact and forbidden it. 
Canada, Italy, France and many lesser 
states and provinces of Europe require 
by law that where technical peculiari- 
ties of a process of manufacture demand 
continuous operation each employe must 
have a full day of rest at some time in 
the week, and this is usually allowed to 
the employes by rotation. There is no 
law in this country of this sort, but pub- 
lic opinion is pretty clearly in favor of 
one day of rest in seven. 

It is to be borne in mind also that the 
facts the Survey found as to the ex- 
tent of the seven-day week are not so 
serious as the extent of the twelve-hour 
day. This prevails in the steel industry 
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for practically all men engaged in the 
actual processes of manufacture. The 
Gazette-Times writer creates an impres- 
sion of stoutly marshalling figures to 
disprove our statements of the twelve- 
hour day and Sunday work in the steel 
mills, by citing other Pittsburgh indus- 
tries where a shorter work day prevails. 
This is like arguing that eggs are not 
fifty cents a dozen’ because you can get 
potatoes at a penny apiece. 

Moreover, he attempts, to create the 
impression that the Survey did not 
mention these industries. As a matter 
of fact Professor Commons’s leading ar- 
ticle specifically named some ten dif- 
ferent Pittsburgh industries employing 
an aggregate of over 60,000 men whose 
hours of labor were less than those of 
steel working, the majority having an 
eight or ten hour day in 1907-08. These 
were the building trades, street rail- 
way, retail stores, bakeries, printing of- 
fices, machine shops, . foundries, boiler 
shops, breweries and mines. 

The Survey published these facts as 
to the prevalence of the twelve-hour day 
and the extent of the seven-day week 
in the steel industry, to call attention, 
unequivocally, to the overstrain which 
these long shifts involve in their com- 
bination with the other conditions usual- 
ly found in the metal industries, such as 
heat and speed. Every man in the steel 
mills knows that there is this overstrain, 
and that it costs too much of a man’s 
strength. Hundreds of practical men in 
the industry feel this way about it. The 
mills are full of foremen and superin- 
tendents who recognize the evils of the 
twelve-hour day and are extremely dis- 
satisfied with it. Many officials of the 
steel companies regret the situation and 
we are confident. that public sentiment 
generally in Pittsburgh is with them. 

In so far as the Gazette-Times or any 
other agency puts before the public the 
work of progressive manufacturers in 
inventing and installing safety devices, 
and establishing emergency hospital 
service and the like, the Survey is 
with them heart and soul. Certain Pitts- 
burgh firms such as the American Steel 
and Wire Company, the Carnegie Com- 
pany, the National Tube Company, and 
the Westinghouse Company are showing 
as great ingenuity along these lines as 
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the canniest Pittsburgh inventor ever 
did in straight mechanics. The public 
has a great opportunity in seeing to it 


that these precautions are by law or pub- . 


lic opinion made general, and that they 
are kept effective. ' 
But other statements made by the 
Gazette-Times with respect to the Sur- 
vey’s accident investigation and the data 
gathered are wide of the mark. The 
Survey had no brief against any manu- 
facturer in any line in Pittsburgh; we 
took the entire 500 deaths in Allegheny 


county from industrial accidents in one ° 


year, and the injury cases treated in the 
hospitals of the county in three months, 
and we showed what careful, impartial 
investigation brought out as to the 
causes of those accidents and who bore 
the income loss involved. For example, 
the Gazette-Times in one article made its 
leading point as to twenty-seven cases of 
permanent injury in which the workmen 
injured were paid ranging from under 
$500 to nothing. Eleven had nothing 
above hospital expenses. It states that 
these figures may be true of these twenty- 
seven cases, but that there were many 
more liberal payments made, so that our 
figures show only the one side. This is 
not the case. This was the entire group 
of injury cases of this sort during the 
period studied. These were the twenty- 
seven men in that time who lost eyes, 
arms, legs and fingers and the compensa- 
tion for whose injuries could be ascer- 
tained. 

The substance of the foregoing para- 
graphs were offered to every newspaper 
in Pittsburgh the past week: not one 
published the statement. 

The explanation of why, after a full 
year, the Survey is being attacked in 
some quarters in Pittsburgh is not hard 
to see. Various personal factors, re- 
sentments, and opinions made up from 
fragmentary newspaper reports enter in 3 
but the main elements are fairly obvious. 
“The truth is beginning to reach home,” 
wrote a leading minister. “However 
much they damn you, there never was 
anything which stirred this town into 
action like the Survey,” said a pro- 
fessional man. “I stand by everything 
you said about conditions,” said a steel 
official; “the solid body of the people 
are with you.” 
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The Survey has never made any pre- 
tensions to being the founder, originator 
or discoverer of civic progress in Pitts- 
burgh. The conditions it described were 
those against which many bodies had 
battled and must continue to battle. The 
Survey expected criticism; but we do 
not expect that private interests. will 
long shunt local patriotism into a bar- 
rier between evil conditions and an 
aroused citizenship. Opinion may dif- 
fer as to whether the Survey overstated 
the evils of local conditions. We scarce- 
ly could have overstated the forces which 
tend to perpetuate those conditions. 


AN EPOCH IN AMERICAN 
MINING 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


It is the opinion of one, who by his 
official position and practical achieve- 
ments is recognized to be among the 
chief mine experts in this country, that 
the appointment of the Illinois Mining 
Investigation Commission and the results 
of its work may prove to be epoch-mak- 
ing in the progress of the mining indus- 
try in America. He bases this opinion 
upon the fact that this is the first gov- 
ernment commission invested with full 
authority and scope to investigate ana 
promote both the industrial and human 


_interests involved in mining; and further 


that miners and operators are for the 
first time officially in joint conference 
and action regarding their common in- 
terests in the industry. Other commit- 
tees and commissions have been limited 
in scope to special inquiries and specific 
legislative revisions. Joint conferences 
over wages, hours and other items of 
trade agreements are regularly held. 
But this commission only approaches the 
all comprehensive functions of the Eng- 
lish royal commissions on mining. 

The federal and state governments 
have long maintained and greatly devel- 
oped agricultural departments and ex- 
periment stations, railway, waterway, 
and commerce commissions, but mining 
has been left to find its own fortuitous 
way, unaided either by consistent legis- 
lation or by any authoritative basis for 
co-operation in promoting the commu- 
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nity of interests which operators, miners 
and the public have in working the mines. 
Yet mining involves the lives and safety 
of a million and a half underground 
workers and an annual production valued 
at two billion dollars. Coal mining em- 
ploys 700,000 men and produces 500,- 
000,000 tons of coal a year. In Illinois, 
the coal miners number 70,000 and pro- 
duce 50,000,000 tons a year. To keep 
pace with the demand for fuel, the pro- 
duction of coal increased from one ton 
per capita in 1880 to six tons per capita 
in 1908. 

The disastrous result of this hasty 
growth, too rapid for systematic devel- 
opment and intensified by chaotic com- 
petition, has been stated most impres- 
sively by Dr. J. A. Holmes, the expert 
in charge of the technologic branch of 
the United States Geological. Survey. 
In his paper on The Prevention of Coal 
Mine Accidents before the National 
Civic Federation on November 23 he 
declared that “thé industry today rep- 
resents a great host of scattered, war- 
ring, discouraged elements without or- 
ganization or co-operation.” To this 
state of affairs he charges up the yearly 
loss of 250,000,000 tons of coal, wasted 
by the lack of thorough working of the 
mines, and by the killing or injuring 
yearly of from 8,000 to 10,000 men. The 
American mine owner is claimed to be 
as humane as the mine owner of any 
other country, “and he would like to 
follow every practice and use every ap- 
pliance for safety that he found else- 
where, but he pays his miner higher 
wages and at the same time receives for 
his coal at the mine less than half the 
price received for similarly mined coal 
by the operator in other countries.” 

This chaos and loss Dr. Holmes -at- 
tributes to “ruinous competition existing 
not only between the operators in the 


same field but between the operators of - 


one field as against those in another field, 
or in another state, where different min- 
ing laws and regulations exist.” He 
maintains that “the price paid for 
coal at the mine ought to be such as will 
permit and secure safe and efficient min- 
ing; mining unaccompanied by either the 
large loss of life or waste of resources; 
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mining which can have due regard not 
‘only to the safety but also to the health 
and comfort of the men who toil under- 
ground and whose labor is so essential 
to the welfare of the nation.” The con- 
clusion of his acute economic insight into 
the serious situation he describes is that 
“it is unjust and irrational that in this 
great and essential branch of industry, 
reasonable profit should be dependent 
upon any unnecessary sacrifice of hu- 
man life and unnecessary waste of re- 
.sources which we can neither replace nor 
restore, and which will be essential to 
the future development of the country.” 

With this background furnished by 
one of its own members, the [Illinois 
Mining Investigation Commission must 
surely be aware of the high function 
which it is called upon to fulfill not only 
in its own state, but for the nation. It 
has made a good start in the preliminary 
report and accompanying bills presented 
to the Legislature now in special session, 
which are briefly described on another 
page of this issue. The provisions of 
the bill to protect life and property from 
fire in mines are so palpably necessary 
and practical that they need no argu- 
ment and should need no urgency for 
their enactment other than the disaster 
at the Cherry mine. 

The small appropriation asked by an- 
other bill, to enable, the University of 
Illinois to establish and maintain Miners 
and Mechanics’ Institutes, proposes a 
far-reaching investment of the financial 
and educational resources at command. 
Increasingly large percentages of the 
men employed in and about the mines 
are officially reported to be “unfamiliar 
either with the practice of the industry 
or with the language and traditions of 
the country,” yet the state wisely re- 
quires men aspiring to become inspectors, 
managers, examiners or miners in its 
mines to meet certain educational re- 
quirements before they are perinitted to 
work. The boys in mine towns leave 
school at an early age without special 
preparation for their life work. Mean- 
while the difficulties and dangers of min- 
ing in the coal fields of Illinois are in- 
creasing. As the mines grow gaseous, 
they become more dangerous because 
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most of the men have had experience 
only in non-gaseous mines. 

Hitherto little or nothing has been 
done to teach them the dangers and the 
precautions of their hazardous work. 
Other states and countries have estab- 
lished centers and agencies for such 
training in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Ohio; a few in West Virginia and Ala- 
bama; the most in Nova Scotia, England, 
France, Austria and Germany. Where, 
as in the latter countries, there is prac- 
tical training of all classes working about 
mines, the rate of deaths and accidents 
is from one-third to one-quarter lower 
than the average in the United States— 
one death annually to a thousand miners 
while in the United States there are four 
and in Illinois two and a half. The plan 
to reach miners by simplified university 


extension methods commends itself to: 


the public as well as to the men, the most 
experienced of whom can be little if any 
safer than the most untrained fellow 
workmen from whose ignorance or care- 
lessness they may suffer. 

The third bill is fundamental not only 
to the other two, but to whatever other 


safeguards and improvements the com- 


mission may ultimately propose. The 
fire-fighting and rescue stations for which 
it provides are as absolutely necessary 
to the protection of life and property in 
the mines as fire departments are in 


cities and life-saving stations on the 


coast. Men, especially trained to know 
what to do in the extremely critical con- 
ditions which suddenly threaten or in- 
flict disaster in mines, and informed how 
to use scientific rescue appliances such 
as the oxygen helmet, are as_ indis- 
pensable as our trained firemen and surf- 
men. They constitute not only a vigilant 
rescue corps, always in reserve and quick- 
ly available, but stations which can sup- 
plement the occasional and fragmentary 
training of the proposed institutes by the 
more connected education of selected 
groups of miners. The men thus gath- 
ered in groups of ten or twenty at a 


time are to be kept at training and prac- _ 


tice work from a few days to a few 
weeks. When a disaster occurs in any 
mine and the equipment is brought to 
the scene from the nearest station, these 
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trained miners, wherever at work at or 
near the scene of the accident, will com- 
pose the volunteer rescue corps capable 
of putting to immediate and effective 
use the knowledge they have gained and 
the appliances with which they have be- 
come familiar at the station. 

State mine rescue stations in no way 
supersede or duplicate the federal mine 
investigation stations which should be 
immediately and widely extended, as pro- 
posed in Congress. They are primarily © 
for investigation and experimentation 
into the cause of mine accidents and the 
methods of their prevention in fighting 
mine fires and in devising and using 
equipment for rescue. Only four sucu 
stations exist—in Pittsburgh, Knox- 
ville, Seattle and the University of Illi- 
nois in Urbana. It is proposed to estab- 
lish one each in Alabama, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Missouri, Kansas, | 
Utah, West Virginia, Ohio, ar 
the anthracite coal fields. So ~ 


rom 

s=e10ns, 
the establishment of such prac ___res- 
cue agencies in several states © i only 
make more necessary the scientific re- 
search, experimentation and publication 
which can best be done with the resources 
of the federal government. 

Illinois has done well to set the type 
of thorough inquiry into the conditions 
and prospects of mining, for, as Dr. 
Holmes has conclusively shown, “this in- 
dustry needs and deserves fair treatment 
at the hands of the American people, and 
upon its receipt of such treatment, de- 
pends in no small degree not only the 
welfare of the operator but also of the 
700,000 miners who risk their lives in 
supplying the fuel for the nation’s indus- 
try and the heat and light for the nation’s 
comfort and convenience.” 


FORESTALLING SHIRT- 
WAIST. STRIKES 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


being superseded by the state 


“= 


One important cause of the Shirtwaist 
Makers’ strike is the chaotic condition of 
wages. On this one point employers, 
employed and outside investigators are 
all agreed. It is a fact of unusual inter- 
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est, therefore, that, during the present 
month, England is testing in practice its 
first law, enacted in the hope of fore- 
stalling strikes due to this cause. 

On the first day of the present year, 
there took effect throughout England a 
new Parliamentary statute (officially 
known as the trade boards act, 1909), 
creating trade boards charged with the 
duty of establishing minimum wage rates 
for piece workers and wage workers in 
what seem to American eyes strangely 
incongruous trades. These are: 


1. Ready made and wholesale bespoke 
tailoring, and any other branch of tailoring 
in which the Board of Trade considers that 
the system of manufacture is generally sim- 
ilar to that prevailing in the wholesale 
trade. , 

2. The making of boxes of paper, card- 
board chip or similar material. 

38. Machine made lace and net finishing 
and mending or darning operations of lace 
curtain finishing. 

4. Hammered and dollied or tommied 
chainmaking. 


This last is one of the proverbial 
sweated trades of the Black Country, 
the women chain-makers having each her 
own little forge adjoining her cottage, 
and: hammering every kind of iron 
chain—light, medium or heavy—by hand. 
Their poverty has been a cruel national 
scandal for a half century. 

Trade boards are to be constituted ac- 
cording to regulations framed by the 
Board of Trade, and are to consist of 
employers and members representing 
workers, in equal proportions, together 
with appointed members. Women as 
well as men are expressly made eligible 
to membership, and homeworkers must 
be represented in all trades in which a 
considerable number of homeworkers 
are engaged. 

The characteristics of the trade board 
act are elasticity and publicity. Besides 
the trades mentioned above, it may be 
applied to others by a provisional order 
of the Board of Trade if it is satisfied 
that the rate of wages prevailing in any 
branch of the trade is exceptionally low, 
and that circumstances render the appli- 
cation of the act expedient. Or the ap- 
plication of the act to a particular trade 
may be stopped by a provisional order of 
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the Board of Trade, but provisional or- 
ders must be confirmed by Parliament. 
The shirtwaist trade, as described in THE 
Survey last week would clearly be suit- 
able for the establishment of such boards. 

Six months after a trade board gives 
notice of any minimum time rate or piece 
rate, the Board of Trade is to make an 
“obligatory order.” 

The fine for failure to comply with a 
minimum wage order is twenty pounds 
on summary conviction, and five pounds 
for each day on which the offense is con- 
tinued after conviction, this being addi- 
tional to the sum due the underpaid em- 
ployes which, also, must be paid. 

Employes suffering from an infirmity 
which renders their work worth less than 
the prescribed minimum may receive ex- 
emption permits freeing the employer 
from punishment if he, pays them less. 

Notices given by a trade board are to 
be kept in a register, open to public in- 
spection without payment of any fee. 

The propaganda in favor of trade 
boards was formally endorsed by the 
International Conference of Consumers’ 
Leagues at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
September, 1908, and all National Con- 
sumers’ Leagues were urged to introduce 
similar legislation in their respective 
countries. In our own country, the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, acting in ac- 
cordance with that resolution, created at 
its annual meeting last March, a Spe- 


cial Committee on Minimum Wage 
Boards. This consists of Prof. Emily 
Greene Balch of Wellesley College, 


chairman; Prof. Henry R. Seager of Co- 
lumbia, Prof. Herbert E. Mills of Vassar, 
Prof. Arthur Holcomb of Harvard, and 
Rev. John A. Ryan of St. Paul Seminary, 
who will read a paper on Minimum 
Wage Boards at the approaching annual 
meeting in Milwaukee. 

Besides a brief bibliography of the 
general subject of minimum wage boards, 
the National Consumers’ League has re- 
printed from the Catholic World an ex- 
tract dealing with wage boards from Fa- 
ther Ryan’s articles on a Programme of 
Social Reform by Legislation. .These 
leaflets may be had on application to the 
1eague at 105 East Twenty-second street, 
New York. 
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A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE ANTI-TUBER- 
CULOSIS CAMPAIGN 


PHIL P.. JACOBS 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 


‘Some idea of the magnitude of the 
campaign against tuberculosis in the 
United States may be gained from sta- 
tistics gathered by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis. “Millions” is the only word 
that really tells the story. 

For the purpose of taking a survey 
of the whole field of anti-tuberculosis 
work, the national association sent out 
in the early part of November a letter 
and questionnaire to every secretary of 
an anti-tuberculosis association, every 
physician in charge of a sanatorium, hos- 
pital or dispensary, and every health offi- 
cer in cities with a population of 30,000 
and over. More than fifty per cent of 
these agencies responded by giving ac- 
counts of their work during 1909. In 
many cases the answers were indefinite, 
and the writer was obliged to fill in the 
gap from his knowledge of the work in 
each locality. Where no reports were 
received the data on file in the office of 
the association were used as a basis for 
estimation, which, with the averages and 
totals for the figures at hand, have pro- 
duced the results discussed in this article. 

It should be noted at the outset that 
while approximately only sixty per cent 
of the anti-tuberculosis agencies fur- 
nished reports, the remaining forty per 
cent represented associations and institu- 
tions where little or no work has been 
done. Probably the reports indicate 
more nearly eighty per cent of actual 
effort, thus’ leaving only twenty per cent 
to be estimated. The results obtained 
are, therefore, as exact as one would 
probably be able to get from a field so 
wide as that covered by this report. 

Information concerning state bodies 
had been solicited earlier, but because 
most of the state work is credited to 
some state sanatorium or dispensary no 
separate, detailed study of state achieve- 
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ment is included, although mention will 
be made of it when necessary, particular- 
ly in regard to provisions for next year. 

This report deals mainly, then, with 
the work of anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tions, tuberculosis clinics and dispensar- 
ies, hospitals, sanatoriums and_ day- 
camps, and the special anti-tuberculosis 
work of municipal departments of health. 

Taking up the work of the more than 
330 anti-tuberculosis associations and 
committees in existence at the end of the 
year, it should be noted that only 231 of 
them were established up to January 1, 
1909. Of the 100 started during the year, 
not more than about fifteen have accom- 
plished much that could be. tabulated. 
The reports of these different organiza- 
tions give a total membership of 9,817, 
or an average membership of 266 for 
300. This membership is perhaps raised 
unduly by the report of some of the fac- 
tory associations of Connecticut where 
every employe is really a member. But 
membership is, after all, a poor index of 


performance, for some of the most active 


organizations are small working com- 
mittees, such, for instance, as those in 
New York city, New York state, Pater- 
son, N. J., or Brooklyn. 

A better key to what associations have 
done is the number of public meetings 
and the number of people who attended 
them. Thus, over 6,000 meetings were 
reported with an aggregate attendance 
of 3,521,185, or an average attendance 
of 583. Possibly the amount of literature 
distributed would show better what has 
been done, but here the fact that few 
associations keep accurate records makes 
the total somewhat questionable. - The 
error is, however, considerably in defi- 
ciency rather than in excess. It seems 
to the writer that the total of 8,399,629 
books or pamphlets should be more than 
10,000,000, but granting the lower figure 
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it will be seen that on an average each of 
over 300 associations distributed nearly 
28,000 pieces of literature. The value of 
the association as an educational medium 
is here clearly demonstrated. 

The associations reported only 152 
nurses in their employ, but in many 
cases the local visiting nurse associations 
furnish nurses, so that the actual num- 
ber working under private agencies would 
be much larger. 

Thirty-nine tuberculosis exhibits are 
owned and operated by local and state 
associations, in addition to those oper- 
ated by state and local boards of health, 
and the national association. 


The best indices of the real work done 


by associations are the number of 
patients cared for or assisted and the 
amount of money expended. During 
the year 16,998 patients were aided in 
some way by associations for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. Their total ex- 
penditures amounted to $975,889.56, an 
average of $3,253 each. This sum does 
not include, for the most part, the cost 
of sanitoriums, day camps or hospitals, 
nor, except in a few cases, that of dis- 
pensaries operated by associations. These 
are given under their respective heads. 

Reports covering eighty per cent of 
the bed capacity of the country in use 
on June I, 1909, were received, which, 
together with former printed records, 
made it possible to gain a more accurate 
knowledge of the sanatoriums and hos- 
pitals than of any other part of the anti- 
tuberculosis field. The reports do not 
cover the special work for the tuberculous 
in hospitals for the insane and in penal 
institutions, but they take into considera- 
tion all day camps, schools, sanatoriums 
and hospitals where tuberculous patients 
are treated. Owing, also, to the charac- 
ter of the work, it has been possible here 
to obtain better results. 

The capacity of the institutions con- 
sidered aggregated 14,208 beds. Of 
these almost sixty per cent were for 
incipient, fifteen per. cent for moderately 
advanced, and the remaining twenty-five 
per cent for advanced cases. 

The total number of patients treated in 
these 14,000 hospital beds were 38,758 
or 2.7 patients for each bed in use during 
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the year. The average number of beds 
in each institution was forty-seven. These 
figures seem to indicate two things: first, 
that our institutions for the treatment 
of tuberculosis are changing in size and 
character. The average capacity of sana- 
toriums in existence on January I, 1905, 
was seventy-nine beds. While the num- 
ber of institutions since that date has 
almost trippled, the number of beds has 
little more than doubled. Second, that 
while the small, local hospital is becom- 
ing more and more popular, the demand 
for institutional care is increasing, with 
the result that our patients are not being 
kept in institutions as long as they ought 
to be. This fact seems borne out by the 
number of days for which hospital treat- 
ment was given, which aggregated 3,931,- 
257, an average of Io1 days, or slightly 
more than three months to each patient. 
Probably the inclusion of day camp sta- 
tistics has helped give a relatively large 
number of patients for each bed, with a 
short stay in the institution. Other. ex- 
planations may suggest themselves. We 
have tried to indicate only the most 
plausible. 

The cost of treatment in our sana- 
toriums and hospitals was $5,292,289.77, 
or a daily individual expenditure of 


$1.346. This figure includes all sana- ~ 


torium expenditures in 1909, even those 
for new buildings. If only maintenance 
were included, the daily individual -cost 
might be decreased somewhat. On the 
other hand, the above total of sanatorium 
expenditures does not differentiate be- 
tween the small temporary day camp 
with its relatively low cost of mainte- 
nance, the annex to the municipal hos- 
pital, which likewise shows a low cost, or 
the ordinary independent hospital or 
sanatorium unit. These facts, with the 
common and pernicious tendency of un- 
derstating the cost and overstating the 
number of hospital days, will tend to re- 
duce the daily individual figure. Conse- 
quently, $1.346 seems to represent about 
what it costs on an average to care 
for tuberculous patients throughout the 
country. 

If 61,586 may be taken as the number 
of patients who visited the tuberculosis 
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dispensaries of the country in the past 
year, the value of this kind of institu- 
tion would seem to be established be- 
yond question. About 250 dispensaries 
were operated during the year, each hav- 
ing in the neighborhood of 246 patients. 
The 61,000 patients visited the dispen- 
saries nearly ten times each, making in 
all 606,741 visits. Nearly 350 nurses 
were employed, whose visits to the homes 
of patients would foot up in the mil- 
lions. : 

These dispensaries spent $640,474.64. 
This includes the milk and eggs or other 
necessities given to needy cases. Ac- 
cordingly it costs about $2,500 a year 
to run a dispensary. 

The fact that a large number of 
municipalities do not keep their records 
in such a manner that they can distin- 
guish what part of their work has been 
devoted to the prevention of tubercu- 
losis, makes the figures derived from this 
source less exact than those from any 
other agency studied. On the other hand, 
conservatism has marked the record of 
results, and the totals must not there- 
fore be considered as of no value, but 
rather should be looked upon as show- 
ing less than has been accomplished by 
municipal bodies. In listing expendi- 
tures, it has been necessary in several 
cases to include those for the construe- 
tion or operation of municipal hospitals. 
Care has been taken, however, not to 
duplicate the figures in the sanatorium 
table. The total expenditure of munici- 
palities amounts to $1,111,967.53. The 
total amount of literature distributed was 
over 1,000,000 books, pamphlets or circu- 
lars. A large number of cities adopted 
tuberculosis ordinances during the year, 
but it has been impossible to get accurate 
returns regarding them. 

As shown by the foregoing figures, by 
far the largest amount of money spent 
during the past year was for the treat- 
ment of patients in sanatoriums and hos- 
pitals, $5,292,289.77. The anti-tubercu- 
losis associations spent $975,889.56, the 
dispensaries and clinics, $649,474.64, and 
the municipalities, for ‘special work, 
$1,111,967.53. The  anti-tuberculosis 
associations distributed the most litera- 
ture, spreading far and wide 8,400,000 
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copies of circulars, pamphlets and other 
printed matter to educate the public 
about consumption. The health depart- 
ments of the different cities distributed 
more than 1,056,000 pieces of printed 
matter, which, with those sent out by 
state departments of health, bring the 
number distributed during the year well 
over 10,000,000. The largest number of 
patients treated during the year was by 
the dispensaries, where 61,586 received 
free treatment and advice. The sana- 
toriums and hospitals treated 38,758 
patients, while anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tions assisted 16,968. The following 
table shows the work of each class: 
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Sanatoriums.....$5,592,289.77 ........ 8,758 
Associations..... 975,889.56 8,399,629 16,968 
Dispensaries..... 640,474.64 ........ 1,586 
Municipal work.. 1,111,967.53 1,056,780 ........ 
nn 
9,456,409 117,312 


Totals. mys.s0e $8,180,621.50 


In attempting to show what states lead 
in anti-tuberculosis work three criterions 
have been used: the expenditure, the 
number of patients treated, and the liter- 
ature distributed, these three factors 
being summed up for all the different 
active agencies. Taking the returns as 
reported, New York leads in all lines; 
Pennsylvania comes second, and Massa- 
chusetts third. The fact that New York 
has twice as many hospital beds as any 
other state makes its total expenditure 
the largest. New York does not lead in 
association expenditure; Massachusetts 
has the largest total, nearly $375,000. 
New York leads, however, in municipal 
expenditure, with $374,217.05, while 
Pennsylvania leads in dispensary ex- 
penditure with $421,783.16. New York’s 
and Pennsylvania’s lead in literature dis- 
tributed is due to the large international 
exhibitions held in each state, and also 
in the case of the former to the 
aggressive campaigns of the State Char- 
ities Aid Association. 

It is almost impossible to decide from 
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the actual reports which state comes in 
the fourth, fifth or other places. For 
instance, while New Mexico and Colo- 
rado lead in expenditure and should 
come fourth, they have done little or no 
educational work and fall far below Mis- 
souri, Maryland and Illinois in the num- 
ber of patients treated. On the other 
hand, the large number of patients 
treated in Maryland is due to several fine 
hospitals and a good system of dispen- 
saries in Baltimore. In Maryland 4,500 
of the 5,829 patients were treated at the 
dispensaries, and in Illinois, 3,117 out of 
4,826. The same thing is true of Mis- 
souri. In Ohio, however, only 1,421 out 
of 3,197 were treated at dispensaries, 
and in Colorado all of the 3,229 at sana- 
toriums. 

Less ditficulty appears in, grading ac- 
cording to the amount of literature dis- 
tributed. If this is, as the writer feels, 
an index of the educational work done, 
Missouri stands third, with New Jersey 
fourth, Rhode Island fifth, and Illinois 
‘and Massachusettts sixth and seventh. 

But more interesting and more ex- 
pressive than the large totals of the lead- 
ers, are the blanks which indicate no work 
done by the laggards. The table in the 
next column will show what each state is 
doing. The states are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

The cities leading in anti-tuberculosis 
work may be, grouped in the following 
order: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Rochester and Denver. 
This order depends not only on the 
amounts spent, but also on the general 
provisions for the treatment and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis and on work done 
in all directions. 

Although this survey of the past year 
shows that much has been accomplished, 
the reports from all parts of'the country 
indicate that this year the amount of 
money to be expended and the actual 
number of patients to be treated will 
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be more than double that of the past 
year. For instance, special anti-tuber- 
culosis appropriations aggregating $3,- 
976,500 have been made in the various 
municipalities for this year. In addition 
over $4,000,000 has been set aside by 
the state legislatures. Besides these 
sums, a large number of the existing 
institutions and associations are plan- 
ning enlargement of effort, and new 
organizations are being formed daily. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS © 


The Public of Chicago is unable to see just 
what the country’s boasted prosperity is 
availing the poor man who is obliged to use 
any extra wage that he may be making for 
unusually steep butcher’s, baker’s and gro- 
cer’s bills. The extremely high cost of food 
stuffs the country over has resulted in a 
suggested federal investigation; and the 
newspapers are daily reporting the progress 
of “meat boycotts” that have been inaugu- 
rated in dozens of communities throughout 
the country. The anti-meat strikers in the 
vicinity of Cleveland declare that “We, as 
wage earners, are willing to assist both the 
state and the municipalities in probing into 
the high cost of living, particularly the cost 
of meats, which is prohibitive. 

“This agitation can best become effective 
by refraining from eating meat for a period 
of thirty days. If this does not bring the 
price of meat within the means of poor 
people, then we will refrain from eating 
meat for sixty days.” 

Commenting on the manner in which Ohio 
is “taking the bull by the horns” the New 
York Sun says that there is no doubt “that 
prices of meat, cured as well as fresh, are 
an almost intolerable hardship to wage earn- 
ers. Persons of moderate means can scarcely 
afford to supply their tables. But whether 
the so-called meat strike in Ohio will dismay 
the packers may be doubted. They can stand 
a long siege in their cold storage warehouses, 
especially when the boycotting consumers 
are confined to one locality. Retailers in 
that locality would of course suffer, and the 
profits of the middlemen would be reduced. 
As a demonstration the Ohio boycott would 
promote publicity and in that respect would 
have its value in causing a thorough inves- 
tigation of the meat business, but its utmost 
effect on prices would be only temporary. A 
more sensible and _ practical agreement 
among consumers would be to pledge them- 
selves to eat less meat every day rather 
than none at all. It would attract incalcu- 
lably more signers and the good results 
would be general and more lasting.” 

The “Topics of the Times” man in the 
New York Times does not think that a meat 
boycott, even if it assumed national propor- 
tions, would be of value in reducing the cost 
of living; for it would simply mean “a 
transfer of demand from one commodity to 
others, of which the production and distri- 
bution are conducted in about the same 
manner as are those of the food selected as 
the object of the boycott. 

What may become an important develop- 
ment, to his mind, is the possibility that 
“labor and capital are no longer to have 
a@ monopoly of organization, and that at last 
the third and most deeply interested party 
to every quarrel between employers and em- 
ployes is to have a word to say for itself. 
Some day that voice may even be heard 
when tariff bills are under consideration. 
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_ers, skilled and unskilled alike. 


There will be power behind it whenever it 
is raised, and whenever the power happens 
to be directed with wisdom, results will be 
sure to follow—results likely to be equally 
surprising and unpleasant to those who 
hitherto have been wont so coolly to ignore 
the public. If it chooses the public can be- 
come articulate oftener than on election 
days.” 

A New York butcher who has been in the 
business for thirty years declares that not 
since 1865 and 1866 has the price of meat 
been so _ high. “No competition among 
wholesale dealers; only one man to buy 
from” are his reasons for the situation. A 
little booklet written by Charles Barnard of 
Darien, Conn., Cooking the Cheaper Cuts of 
Meat, is just published. It tells how to econ- 
omize in cooking. A number of recipes are 
given based on a “many months’ study of 
all the various cuts of meat to be obtained 
in the New York market.” 

The pamphlet describes fireless cookers, 
cookers with and without radiators and best 
kitchen appliances. It may be obtained for 
ten cents by addressing the Housekeeping 
Experiment Station at Darien, Conn. 

* * * 


In a speech made in Glasgow, Winston 
Churchill, according to press dispatches, out- 
lined a scheme of unemployment insurance 
to be the work of the new liberal govern- 
ment if it is returned to power. Mr. Church- 
ill stated that the details of the scheme had 
already been worked out by the Board of 
Trade and that if the people granted the . 
money, the House of Commons would pass a 
compulsory and contributory unemployment 
insuranee bill, which would deal with the 
affairs of upwards of 2.250.000 adult work- 
The ship- 
building, engineering and allied trades would 
first come under consideration and facilities 
would be extended for voluntary insurance, 
aided by the state. The new plan would be 
carried on in conjunction with 150 labor ex- 
changes, which are to be opened throughout 
the kingdom. These exchanges, Mr. Church- 
ill said, would give labor a scientific market. 
The insurance plan would improve and stan- 
dardize labor, and would equally benefit the 
employer and the artisan. 

Chancellor Lloyd-George, at Wolverhamp- 
ton, evidently referring to the same scheme, 
said that he had put $15.000.000 in the budget 
to deal with unemployed, whereas his oppo- 
nents were trying to maintain a land system 
which was more responsible for unemploy- 
ment than any single cause. 

* * * 


The thirty-second annual report of the 
Charity Organization Society of Buffalo has 
the neat and business like appearance of an 
English report and at the same time con- 
tains the sort of live, interesting chapters 
that are beginning to distinguish the publi- 
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FROM THE BUFFALO REPORT. 


cations of associated charities in this coun- 
try. A complete description of the year’s 
work is interspersed with page accounts, 
with accompanying pictures of particularly 
interesting branches of the society’s work. 
Childhood, Handicapped, Widowhood, Delin- 
quency, Unemployment, Sickness, Old Age 
and Pensions are the subjects thus treated. 
This story under the title Delinquency gives 
an idea of the readability of the report; 


“DELINQUENCY. 
1908-1909. 
784 FAMILIES $5,400.25. 

“We have here a child who almost sug- 
gests the Christ child, and a mother, not now 
like a Madonna, who has gone through the 
pit of sorrow from which we are trying to 
save such children. The little brother looks 
as if he were already beginning to see the 
shadow. 

“The story is one of the saddest. Two 
years ago a young Hungarian couple came 
to Buffalo. Their landlord said they were 
‘the neatest and cleanest tenants he ever 
had.’ The man was keen for work, but he 
spoke no English, and when the hard times 
came on he could not find work unaided. We 
did our very best, and the man went for 
every job we could send him to. 

“Drinking followed through idleness, and 
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at last we heard of him in the penitentiary 
for drunkenness. We worked still harder, 
but he was often idle. 

‘When idie he could not refuse drink, and 
soon he began to refuse work. We tried 
stopping aid so that he could not drink, and 
must work. He worked again, but at first 
refused to go to the steel plant because he 
was afraid. He was hurt October 20, while 
at work, and died October 26. Another baby 
was born October 25. 

“We gave them $120 in a year. It was 
meager, but his undoing was not hunger. It 
was innocent idleness. 

“Should this story be told under delin- 
quency, or under unemployment?” 


ee Pe 


In thirty-three years, 265,000 children 
have been sent from New York city to the 
country for “fresh air” according to the re- 
port of the New York Tribune fund, recently 
issued. During the year one new Fresh Air 


A’ THE TRIBUNE FARM. 


Home has been opened and another doubled 
in size. : 

“One home devoted exclusively to con- 
valescent children from the hospitals, in- 
firmaries and dispensaries of the metropolis 
shows that the work is extending its useful- 
ness, adding the idea of health to that of 
happiness. 

“Another home, used exclusively during 
the entire summer by children especially 
selected from families where one or both 
parents are suffering from _ tuberculosis, 
marks a step in the prevention of disease far- 
reaching in its effect. 

“Children remaining as guests of hospit- 
able persons on farms, in small towns and 
in the ten homes controlled wholly or in 
part by the fund, from two weeks to a 
month, and one party of eighty spending the 
entire school vacation in the country, in- 
dicate an advance toward ‘adequate relief,’ 
which is the characteristic of true philan- 
thropy. 
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“There has been an increase of more than 
$7,000 in popular receipts, as well as $2,500 
given for building a new dormitory at one 
plant and equipping the new home.” 

* * 


The Guild of Play, conducted by the Parks 


and Playground’ Association of the City of: 


New York is running competition to the 
“large staff of unpaid leaders of play at 
work at all hours on the streets with great 
effectiveness in the interests of evil.” The 
guild needs neither equipment nor appar- 
atus. It requires as its essential, a “grown- 


up” who is fond of children and who knows 
their games and ways. 


“In the spring of 1909 an experiment was 
made by the association. Groups of girls 
from the streets, thirty-five to fifty in num- 
ber, under fourteen years of age, were or- 
ganized for play hours. They met twice a 
week, went to the nearest park, if any, ur 
the most quiet street, where games and 
dances were enjoyed. Its success was im- 
mediate. During the summer, 1,700 girls 
were actively enrolled, and looked to the 
guild as their one pleasure. With the mid- 
dle of September the summer work closed. 
The demand is insistent to maintain the 
guild during the winter. 

“The play hour is entirely free, no form 
or costume used, as the object of the guild 
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is to teach the games as the children would 
play them by themselves. An assistant 
is selected for each session. She is respon- 
sible for order during the play hour and con- 
ducts the games already learned. She also 
reports to the play leader at next meeting 
what games have been played during the 
week by themselves. Fifteen minutes of 
each play period is devoted to stories. The 
play leader tells one story—two members 
who are appointed at the previous meeting 
tell one story each. All discuss the story 
of the previous meeting and all express 
opinions on it. The only rules are—Polite- 
ness and Fair Play.” 

The annual report of the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association, in speaking of the 
-rowded and abnormal conditions in the 
neighborhood of Rivington street states that 
‘ermanent measures must eventually be 
‘aken to relieve the situation, but since 
many years must elapse before this can be 
lone, ‘“‘this spot would be an admirable site 
‘or a five-story recreation building open on 
11 sides for air and sunshine, and offering 
‘afety and eujoyment to children and moth- 
rs 3 alike: 2 

* * * 


Engineering News dwells on the import- 
‘nce of going outside the medical profession ~ 
o find heads for health departments, and 
‘peaks of the recent appointments of John 
\. Vogelson as head of the Philadelphia Bu- 
reau of Health and of Dr. Ernst J. Lederle 
as New York city’s commissioner of health 
as highly significant. It points out that 
medical schools, generally speaking, are not 
fitted to do more than prepare their students 
for ordinary practice. The News believes that 
the schools of sanitary engineering, chemistry 
and bacteriology do much more .in training 
prospective health officers, “although no one 


‘would maintain that these schools afford 


the ideal training ... We expect to see in 
the future an increasing number of selec- 
tions from the ranks of engineers, chemfsts 
and bacteriologists to head municipal health 
departments. The facts are, that modern 
health-protective work has developed far be- 
yond the capacity of the practicing physi- 
cian. Doctors there are, of course, who by 
their breadth of interest and devotion to the 
public good since leaving their medical col- 
leges, have done much to qualify them- 
selves for the position of health officer, but 
as a rule, physicians are appointed to this 
position from a mistaken notion on the part 
of the public that their training and experi- 
ence has eminently fitted them for it, and 
that there is no other professional class to 
draw from.” 

The New York Medical Journal, in com- 
menting on Dr. Lederle’s appointment, says: 

“On general principles, of course, we pre- 
fer a medical man for the office, and Dr. 
Lederle is not a physician. He is, however, 
an accomplished chemist and a man of broad 
training in sanitary science; moreover, he 
has previously served with credit as the 
health commissioner of New York, and there 
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will be a general feeling of confidence in the 
medical profession that his administration 
will be distinctly serviceable to the city.” 

* * * 

Montreal bids fair to be looked upon as 
a plague spot of typhoid fever in much the 
same way that Pittsburgh was for so many 
years, according to Engineering News. “The 
usual winter scourge of typhoid has filled 
the hospitals of Montreal to overflowing and 
has again raised serious questions regarding 
the water supply of the city. How long will 
it be before the Montreal authorities wake 
up to a sense of their responsibility and pro- 
vide a water supply beyond question? — It 
has been alleged, we believe, that the water- 
supply is not responsible for these winter 
outbreaks, but that seems to be against the 
evidence. It is-high time the facts were 
determined and the remedy applied. Resi- 
dents of a typhoid-infected city, that is such 
of them as survive, tend to become immune 
to typhoid, but temporary sojourners who 
come from cities relatively free from .the 
disease, are in great danger of infection.” 

* * * 

In 1906, after seventy-five years of life 
as a congregate institulion, the Albany Or- 
phan Asylum moved to an eighty acre farm 
where cottages were built for groups of 
twenty-five and where some opportunity was 
given for the development of individuality.’ 
The annual reports for 1906, 1907 and 1908 
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new buildings—a striking contrast to the 
continuous hospital service of the old insti- 
tution. 

“With reference to the mental develop- 
ment of the children, enthusiasm needs to 
be tempered with caution. The individual 


-js endowed with mental capacity and traits 


wuich are part of his structure, and can no 
more be exceeded than his height can be in- 
creased. The children of the asylum, re- 
cruited from homes of poverty, neglect and 
even vice, many of them carrying the brand 
of a dissolute and diseased ancestry, must 
inevitably present narrow limits of achieve- 
ment. Not until years have passed and re- 
sults have been accomplished and recorded, 
will it be possible to estimate them and to 
establish a balance between the effects 
sought and those attained.” 
* Oe  O* 

The University Pastors’ Association of 
the University of Wisconsin has issued a 
prospectus of addresses, sermons, lectures 
and entertainment programs available to 
churches, young people’s conventions and re- 
ligious conferences throughout the _ state 
during the current academic year. © The 
course is announced in the hope that “a 
few of the Christian men of the University 
of Wisconsin may be of value in extending 
services, both religious and social, through- 
out the state.” 

The addresses are listed under two heads, 


THE ALBANY ASYLUM. 


are largely devoted to construction plans, 
but the 1909 report, recently issued, says that 
after two years of active trial, the man- 
agers are gratified to be able to report that 
the high ideal seems in way of attainment. 
This ideal may be described as the evolution 
of character, mental development to the full 
capacity of the individual child, and the 
preservation of his physical health. As to 
the latter, there has been no serious case 
of sickness since the children occupied the 

*R. R. Reeder’s new book, How Two Hundred 
Children Live anu Learn, tells the story of moving 
a _ family of 200 children from the barracks type 
of institution to countrv and cottage and nome. 
Charities Publication Committee, New York, 1909. 
Pp. 247. By mail of Tom Survey. 105 Bast 22d 


street. New York, or 158 Ada 
postpaid, $1.25. ms street, Chicago, 


“Specifically Religious” and “General.” Un- 
der the former caption among subjects of 
particular interest to those interested in so- 
cial work, are Working with the Hands, The 
Big Stick and the Up-to-Date Sinner, The 
Average Church is Keeping Abreast of the 
Times in Regard to Wrong Doing, Rural and 
Social Organization. Under the head of gen- 
eral addresses appear these topics: Play- 
grounds and Play, Open Air Treatment of 


. Boys, German Gymnastic Festivals, The Re- 


cession of Tuberculosis, The Home, The 
Club, The School and The Church, What’s 
the Matter with the Immigrants? Country 
School a Social Factor, The Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association and Education for 
Rural Life. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE CLOSED SHOP 


To THE EDITor: 

Your remarks in the issue of your maga- 
zine for January 15 with reference to my 
attack upon the closed shop, is my apology 
for asking the privilege of presenting my 
views upon this well worn subject. 

The closed strike principle is as old as his- 
tory or older. From the age when men be- 
came gregarious it must have flourished, for 
it is founded in human nature and. yields 
only to stubborn and prolonged resistance. 
If it were not a fundamental plank in the 
trades union platform it would be because 
the union was superhuman in judgment and 
sublime in self-sacrifice. The sage, the mor- 
alist, the statesman, if transformed into 
tradesmen would be “closed shop” men. The 
policy has immediate and substantial prom- 
ise and its success seems to justify its wis- 
dom. ‘The objections to it sound abstract 
and academic and their positive outlook is 
rather impersonal. 

Moreover, the closed shop principle ap- 
pears in more or less definite form in nearly 
every department of active life. It has al- 
ways been practiced in science, in society, in 
business, in industry, in politics and in the 
church. Why should it be prohibited to 
trades unions? If the existence and the 
recognition of the union and the closed shop 
were inter-dependent and the denial of the 
latter prohibited collective bargaining, the 
justification of the policy could hardly be 
contested. But this is not the case. The rep- 
resentatives of the union can and do deal 
with the employer in the “open shop.” It 
is true the closed shop materially strengthens 
the position of the union and facilitates the 
progress of its policies. It also protects its 
members against the discrimination of em- 
ployers, who discover in it an obstacle to the 
eynical exploitation of the labor market, and 
these considerations add weight to the ar- 
gument for expediency. 

Is it not however the verdict of history 
that the closed shop policy demoralizes its 
votaries in proportion to the success they 
attain? Temporary benefit often secured 
seems to lead invariably to ultimate disaster. 
It is perfectly true that this statement, if 
accurate, does not in the least appeal to the 
generation that is struggling to secure for 
itself the largest advantages in the, indus- 
trial world. Its descendants can fight their 
own battles and the wage earner whose 
participation in the benefits of civilization 
can be materially increased with benefit 
to society, cannot be expected to sacrifice 
immediate advantage for what may seem to 
him a visionary hereafter. 

But is not the experience of the church 
an illuminating study? How often in its 
history has it been a “closed shop” to the 
serious injury of its spiritual life? Luther's 
protest in the sensuous age of Leo the Tenth 
brought in the counter reform in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Church of BEngland 
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‘passed since his expulsion. 


was a closed shop and in suspended anima- 
tion when Wesley was driven to set up the 
“open door’ of Methodism. In breaking 
open the door of the Establishment he begot 
in it the evangelical revival of the early 
nineteenth century and the renewed spirit- 
ual activity that continues to characterize 
her ministrations. -As a matter of fact all 
the Christian churches are still suffering 
from the “closed shop.” They are conscious 
of its menace to their usefulness but tremble 
to confide themselves to the unexplored sea, 
to a frankly “open shop.” When they can 
see their way clearly to throw down the un- 
essential limitations to membership that 
now separate them from each other and that 
nourish the dissent of the alien world, they 
will astonish civilization. 

The same phenomena anpear in political 
life. Illustrations are abundant. Before 
the passage of the Licinian law, the Roman 
republic was a closed shop of the patrician 
order and the exclusive privileges of the 
aristocracy had effectually corrupted it. 
When Licinius and Sextus broke in by mak- 
ing the plebeian eligible to the consular office, 
the effect was tonic. Macaulay characterizes 
it thus: “The results of this great change 
were singularly happy and glorious. While 
the disabilities of the plebeian continued, 


‘Rome was scarcely able to maintain -her 


ground against the Volscian and the Herni- 
can. When these disabilities were removed 
she rapidly became more than a match for 
Carthage and Macedon.” 

When Hippias was expelled from Athens 
by outraged public sentiment, he believed 
the Athenians incapable of sustained heroic 
effort, and landing with the Persians at 
Marathon a generation later, he confidently 
expected the immediate submission of his 
former subjects and the resumption of his 
autocracy. But a memorable generation had 
The democratic 
constitution of Kleisthenes with the liberal 
modifications of Ephialtes and Pericles had 
been adopted, and the free people of an au- 
tonomous city successfully defied the host 
of the Great King. Athens was the model 
open shop of the ancient political world. 
Professor Freeman properly describes the 
significance of her institutions. ‘In popular 
conception” he says, “the literary glory of 
Athens has always been permitted to over- 
shadow her political greatness but in very 
truth the pre-eminence of Athens in litera- 
ture and the arts was the direct result of 
her superiority in freedom and good gov- 
ernment.” 

In modern times the lessons are no less 
instructive. The political condition of Eng- 
land before the passage of the Parliamentary 
reform bill of 1832 was sordid, narrow and 
corrupt, the cities were denied autonomy and 
were the prey of spoilsmen. The great land 
owners monopolized the functions and priv- 
ileges of government. One of the earliest 
fruits of forcing open the closed door of 
legislative representation, was that memor- 
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able act of national generosity, the abolition 
of slavery under the British flag. In our 
own political life the struggle between the 
closed and open shop, has been incessant and 
intense. The former, naturally, has had the 
first innings. The colony of Massachusetts 
led the way in excluding from office all but 
churchmen. In the American common- 
wealth its first expression was in the con- 
gressional caucus which later developed into 
what we popularly call the machine—the 
control of a party by a limited group. This 
has led directly to the spoils system and to 
the exploitation of government by private 
interests. 

Slowly but surely the fundamental patriot- 
ism of the American people has been pushing 
open the door and the benefit of our politi- 
cal parties is unmistakable. The character 
and capacity of our candidates and of our 
leaders, and our party policies are higher 
and more ingenuous than a generation ago. 
The closed shop in politics is doomed and 
our political future full of promise. 

This same lesson trades unionism must be 
taught for its own sake as well as for that 
of the community. It cannot be expected to 
apprehend it by itself. The pressure must 
come from without. There are a number of 
serious phenomena that make their appear- 
ance in rapid sequence to the success of the 
closed shop. In this city in the building 
trades, employers and employed have agreed 
upon the policy and non-union labor is shut 
out. The unions, having then successfully 
limited the supply of labor to their own 
membership, are now seeking to limit that 
membership itself by costly initiation fees, 
by the restriction of the number of appren- 
tices, and an arbitrary and excessive period 
of apprenticeship. This attempted exclusion 
of tradesmen from the union is irreconcil- 
able with its creed. There is still another 
parasitic consequence of the closed shop, and 
that is the policy popularly known in Eng- 
land as Ca’canny—that is to say the restric- 
tion of the employes’ output or volume of 
his day’s work. I have been informed that 
the London mason is prohibited by his union 
from laying more than 400 bricks a day. 
This is in blind obedience to the mistaken eco- 
nomic policy that the less a tradesman does 
the more work there will be for the unem- 
ployed in his trade, and the fraternal senti- 
ment is invoked to support the heresy. Some 
years ago a parliamentary inquiry reported 
the following among other incidents: A man 
was found /n a large establishment of leather 
goods punching holes with a machine. His 
pay had recently been changed from the 
daily wage to piece work compensation. He 
reported that he was doing about three 
times as much work a day as under the 
wages system and explained that he knew 
he was doing wrong but he had the permis- 
sion of the union to do it. ‘What thy hand 
find’st to do, do it with thy might” is a 
fundamental moral principle and the incul- 
cation of the theory that a man should de- 
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liberately restrain his energies and limit 
his capacity, is doing him serious moral in- 
jury. 

Ali of these repressive expedients are 
wholly dependent upon the closed shop. 
They could not exist without it, but they 
breed naturally in the congenial atmosphere 
of the artificial monopoly it creates. In 
the long run they must discredit the trade 
union cause and retard its progress, yet 
their practice if not pardonable does not 
deserve wholesale and inconsiderate con- 
demnation. “Thou that judgest another 
doest thou the same things,” is an instruc- 
tive admonition and when critical analysis 
reveals the practice of the closed shop in 
many unsuspected places, wholesale denun- 
ciation is dangerous. Possibly, also, it may 
be proper to regard it as one of the crude 
phenomena of social evolution destined to 
prepare the way for a more finished policy. 
Nevertheless one must not advocate or con- 
done it when a study of human experience 
encourages his belief in its mistaken policy 
and far-reaching danger. 

R. Futon Curtina. 

New York. 


SHIRTWAIST MAKERS’ UNION 


To THE EDITOR: 

I happened to read your editorial just 
after I had been talking with a social worker 
who is much interested in work among the 
colored people. I do not know whether her 
information is reliable, but in view of one 
sentence in your article I write to say that 
she told me that colored shirtwaist makers 
could not get into the union and were like- 
wise not permitted by the union to work in 
the shops. ; 

ALFRED T. WHITE. 

Brooklyn. 

[Mr. White’s information about colored 
shirtwaist makers is undoubtedly correct. 
In Social Forces of our issue for January 15, 
in discussing the closed or open shop in the 
shirtwaist trade, it was stated that “they 
are willing that everyone shall belong to the 
union.” The point would have been more 
accurately put if it had been made to read 
that there would be no objection to any of 
those working in the shops joining the 
union; in other words, the closed shop does 
not in any way affect the number of people 
or the selection of people engaged in the 
industry.—Eb.] 


PEOPLE vs. ENO 


To THE EDITor: 

I have received copy of Tue Survey for 
the week of January 1, and notice the article 
on pages 438-9 under the heading Factories 
Must Be Ventilated, in which you refer to 
the action brought by the labor commis- 
sioner against Amos F. Eno. 

As one of the attorneys for Mr. Eno, per- 
mit me to say a word in reference to this_ 
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case, as I think your article inadvertently 
gives an erroneous impression as to what 
the case decided, and as to the position 
taken by the defendant, the landlord. 

The case came before the Appellate Divi- 
sion upon an agreed statement of facts, 
which briefly, were as follows: The land- 
lord had rented large lofts, absolutely va- 
cant, with many windows, both front and 
rear. The lease contained a provision that 


‘the tenant would, at his own cost, comply 


with all requirements of the public authori- 
ties. The tenant then put in certain par- 
titions and fixtures, and employed from sev- 
enty-five to eighty-five persons under con- 
ditions (described in some detail in the 
agreed statement) which made artificial ven- 
tilation necessary. There was no question 
involved in this case as to the right of the 
state to compel the proper ventilation of fac- 
tory premises. That was expressly admit- 
ted. We quote from our brief, page 2: 
“We admit that under those circumstances 
the air became bad. We admit tue right of 
the state to correct that sort of thing. We 
are not here to raise technical points of con- 
stitutionality against the power of the state 
to punish a man who crowds people into a 
room and does not give them air to breathe.” 

The only point in the case was whether, 
after the fact had been brought to the labor 
commissioner’s attention that the tenant 
had by his use of the premises made ventila- 
tion necessary and that the tenant was ulti- 
mately responsible as between the landlord 
and tenant to pay the expense of providing 
ventilation, the law did not require the labor 


commissioner to proceed against the tenant, 


and by the strong arm of the law compel 
him to provide his employes with sufficient 
air to breathe. 

Now, it may be that we were wrong in 
our construction of the law,—the Appellate 
Division has so decided; but we take it that 
the question before you in your survey of 
The Common Welfare is a much broader 
question, for you are concerned not only 
with the interpretation of the law, but also 
with its just enforcement, and finally with 
its amendment, if amendment be necessary, 
to bring about a just result. You are con- 
cerned not only that proper ventilation be 
compelled but also that the compulsion be 
exerted: upon the person really responsible. 

In the case in question, it is admitted that 
the labor commissioner could in his dis- 
cretion proceed against the tenant first. 
Does not fairness require that, where he 
knows all the facts, and where the necessity 
for ventilation depends upon the manner in 
which the tenant uses the premises, and 
where the tenant has deliberately assumed 
the full obligation to provide such ventila- 
tion as may be necessary, and where it is 
fair to presume that this obligation was an 
important consideration in fixing the amount 
of rent and that if it had been assumed by 
the landlord the rent would necessarily have 
been much larger,—is it not fair, we say, 
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under these circumstances, that the state 
should punish the man who violated its reg- 
ulation, rather than punish another man 
who did not violate it and who had no con- 
trol over the act of violation; or, in any 
event, is it not fair that the state should 
first exhaust its remedy against that man, 
the tenant, before proceeding against the 
landlord? 

Apparently the commissioner of labor has 
made it a rule to proceed against landlords 
in all cases and pay no regard to any equi- 
ties. This may be popular with the multi- 
tude, but is it justice? 

FRANCIS C. HUNTINGTON. 

New York, 

[It is an administrative convenience, per- 
haps it is an administrative necessity, that 
the state should deal with the landlord even 
if the real delinquent as in this case is the 
tenant. The same principle has been adopted 
with great advantage in the penalizing of a 
tenement house, i. e., of the landlord, if an 
apartment in it is used for prostitution. At 
the same time there are obvious disadvant- 
ages in this policy. The tenant not being 
held directly responsible may come to look 
upon the landlord as the only one to fear 
and the one with whom to come to terms. 
The tenant may thus lose some very valu- 


~ able lessons in good citizenship.—Eb.] 


COMPENSATION FOR WORKMEN 


To THE EpITor: 

Allow a veteran lawyer who has had much 
experience in negligence cases to contribute 
to the discussion on Compensation for In- 
juries to Workmen. 

Fifty years ago there were few negligence 
suits. Employers in general knew their 
workmen and when injuries occurred volun- 
tarily made compensation. But as factories 
increased in size and personal acquaintance 


‘between employer and employe became less 


common and the number of injuries increas-: 
eu, enterprising lawyers who had no regard 
for the traditions of the profession, began to 
promote law suits by the injured parties 
upon agreement for fees contingent on suc- 
cess. Litigation consequently multiplied. 
Then companies were chartered with power 
to insure employers against liabilities for 
injuries to their workmen. The result is, as 
your columns show, that the employers pay 
large sums in insurance premiums, but only 
one quarter of these go to the injured party. 

The whole arrangement 1s cruel and waste- 
ful and the worst of all is that frequently 
the most deserving receive no compensation. 

My observation is that before these insur- 
ance companies were formed, the compromise 
of claims by the injured workman or his 
family was much more common than it is 
now. Under existing conditions the em- 
ployer cannot, and very often the agent of 
the insurance companies will not settle a 
claim which is intrinsically just. 

If the courts had been left to themselves 
they might have declared it against public 
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poucy to insure the employer against lia- 
bility for his own negligence. The courts 
in this country did this seventy years ago, 
in reference to contracts made by carriers, 
to exempt themselves from liability for neg- 
ligence. But when the legislature has char- 
tered a company with the express power to 
make such insurance, the court cannot say 
that it was against public policy to do so. 

The great difficulty in obtaining provision 
by law for compensation to workmen or 
their families, in case of injury or death, 
will be found in the existing investments in 
the casualty insurance companies. Thous- 
ands have invested in their stock and get 
good dividends on their investment. 

As Mr. Taft said more than a year ago, 
“interests which have fattened on abuses, 
cannot be disturbed without their making a 
fight for their lives.” 

Possibly this opposition would be dimin- 
ished if the proposed legislation were to 
previde that hereafter no such insurance 
should be permitted, but that the insurance 
companies now engaged in that business 


should be allowed to receive premiums from: 


employers, the net proceeds of which should 
constitute a fund for compensation to in- 
jured workmen and to the families of those 
who may be killed while employed in work, 
and that employers contributing a certain 
prescribed proportion of their wages to 
such insurance fund should not be liable to 
an action by the workman if living, or by 
his family, if death should result from the 
injury. 

In any case it seems to me clear that pro- 
vision should be made by law for comnensa- 
tion to the injured workman or his family, 
and that the present cruel and wasteful sys- 
tem should be changed. 

EVERETT P. WHEELER. 

New York. 


THE JEANES FUND 


To THE EDITOR: 

In a recent number you make the follow- 
ing comment on Jean Gordon’s report: 

“The Jeanes Fund for the industrial edn- 
cation of Negroes insures in the next few 
years a good education to every Negro in 
Louisiana, but there is no such private 
means to see to it that white children are 
fitted to become more than unskilled labor- 
ers.” 

Such a statement gravely exaggerates the 
scope of the Jeanes fund of one million dol- 
lars. The interest on this money is to be 
used for Negro rural schools. Let us sup- 
pose it returns five per cent, giving an in- 
come of fifty thousand dollars. After de- 
ducting the exnenses of administration we 
should have not more than five thousand 
dollars each to be used among, let us sav, 
nine southern states. The fund may reach 
a larger number than this, but we can put 
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it roughly that Louisiana is entitled to five 
thousand dollars. 

In 1900, according to the federal census 
(and we have no reason to think that con- 
ditions have greatly changed) the Negro 
population of school age was 217,886. Of 
this number 48,696, or 22.4 per cent were in 
school. Of children between ten and four- 
teen, the age they are likely to be spared 
from work if they are at all, out of 82,803, 
28,751 or 34.7 per cent were in school. Here 
we have a task, if, as Miss Gordon assures 
us, all Negro children are soon to receive 
an education by the wise expenditure of 
five thousand dollars a year! Nor must we 
only consider the unschooled. Mr. Dillard, 
president of the Jeanes fund, in an article 
in the Independent for December 2, tells us 
that the short term “averaging about four 
months in the rural schools, perhaps less,” 
and the low salary paid the teacher, make 
the instruction so poor and inadequate ‘“‘that 
the South is really wasting much of the 
money spent for Negro education.” These 
present schools then must be improved be- 
fore it is wise to think of new ones. 

The five thousand dollars is a little over 
two cents a year for each child, perhaps 


- three cents, as the money does not go to 


eity children. The supervisors appointed 
by the Jeanes fund (who do a praiseworthy 
vork, visiting such schools as they can and 
assisting the teachers) raise a little money 
among the colored, enough possibly to bring 
the sum un to four cents a head. They 
teach industrial education; that is, as Mr. 
Dillard explains it, without tools they show 
a few simple things in gardening, carpentry 
and sewing. Their work is excellent as far 
as it goes, but neither this, nor the occa- 
sional appropriation at their suggestion of 
money to lengthen a school term or to buy 
better equipment can accomplish anything 
in the least approaching what Miss Gordon 
claims. 

I feel that this is a matter to be brought 
to the attention of Tur Survey. a magazine 
especially interested in philanthrony. It is 
a common mistake to overestimate the scone 
of philanthropic work, thereby misleading 
the community regarding the necessity of 
municipal and state. appropriations, and 
harming the poor. Were I to say in writ- 
ing to your magazine that the settlements 
in New York reached all the children in the 
city who need help, influencing them in 
their hours of leisure by play and attrac- 
tive work, you would receive scores of let- 
ters in contradiction. Yet such a mistake 
would be no more incorrect than Miss Gor- 
don’s, and for the sake of the many chil- 
dren in Louisiana whom the Jeanes fund 
cannot possibly educate I enter this protest 
against such a vast claim for a single phil- 
anthropy. 

Mary WHITE OvInGTon. 

Brooklyn. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
BY THE EDITOR 


‘OUR INTEREST IN THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS 


The English budget which is now to be enacted is at bottom, as Professor 
Seligman said three weeks -ago, “the fiscal expression of a great social develop- 
ment,” and that development is taking place everywhere in Europe and in America. 
There is some danger that we shall needlessly import English social problems and 
_ perplexities with which we have no need to concern ourselves. For example, it 
is difficult to discover that the weighty and valuable report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, or its brilliant minority report, has any very direct application to the im- 
mediate practical problems of social workers in American communities. To the 
trained student of comparative politics and administration such material is of 
course of immense value, but if we seek to draw from them ready made con- 
clusions as to what we shall do for the sick or for dependent children, we are 
very likely to find that we are but tying our hands needlessly, failing to realize 
our own freedom; and on the other hand that we are overlooking our own 
real obstacles and limitations merely because the English commissioners did not 
discover them in their tight little island. 

Recognizing this danger, we may still study profitably the broader lines of 
~ social development in other countries, and ask ourselves whether similar con- 
ditions at home are likely to give rise to similar policies. The essential fact about 
the English budget is that increased income was necessary to meet greatly in- 
creased expenditure. This is a situation which equally confronts Americans in 
nation, state, and local community. We too have our policies which like the 
navy and old age pensions in England ‘will make it necessary to find new re- 
sources. We too are likely to substitute direct taxes for indirect, and to develop 
the principle of ability to pay, as represented by the income tax, heavier taxes 
on unearned incomes, progressive inheritance taxes, and taxes on privilege. We 
are not primarily interested in the specific land tax which has so profoundly dis- 
turbed the heretofore exempt English landowner, for that tax has long been a 
matter of-course in this country, as it is in Canada. What is of interest is that 
the scheme which the Lords rejected, but which the voters by a large popular 
majority have endorsed, represents a definite, well rounded attempt to assess 
the sums required by the nation for its national objects in accordance with just 
and equitable principles, in accordance with the principles of scientific finance, in 
accordance, as it proves, with the national sentiment as expressed at the polls. 

The popular mandate, although emphatic on the budget, is not so over- 
whelming as to be final on all of the issues which are under discussion. The 
government will probably not be able to interpret from the election precisely 
what the nation wishes to do with the House of Lords. Probably the nation 
does not precisely know what it does wish. Apparently, however, the alterna- 
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tives do not lie between the present veto power and a slight reform in the con- 
stitution of the upper house, but between substantial reform and the virtual 
abolition of the veto. The preset Parliament could not pass a home rule bill 
for Ireland creating a separate Parliament, but it might provide for a devolution 
of power which would go far towards securing the substance of local autonomy. 
Any change of fiscal policy in the direction of a protective tariff is of course made - 
impossible during the life time of the present Parliament, the budget and pro- 
tection having been presented as definite alternatives and the former having 
been accepted. Of the four big issues of the election, free trade, the budget, home 
rule, and the House of Lords, the first two may be said to have been passed upon 
and the other two to have been advanced as far as any one election could be 
expected to carry them. 

Our interest in the budget is not primarily in its fiscal character, impor- 
tant and interesting as that is; we are concerned rather in asking what social 
policies its enactment will promote. If not socialistic, single tax, or revolution- 
ary in its exactions, but rather a sound and scientific adjustment of sacrifice to 
privilege and service, the question remains whether the additional resources 
are to be used for wild and revolutionary. schemes, for measures which will 
pauperize the people and undermine the national vigor, or for such measures 
and policies as will really promote the general welfare. Here it behooves us to 
speak with diffidence. A strong navy and an army which will be an efficient home 
guard will certainly be considered essential until the happy time when nations 
have agreed to disarmament and settle their disputes in international courts. 
Social legislation seems reasonably certain to proceed in the direction of old 
age pensions, labor colonies, employment exchanges, and other similar measures 
which are already so firmly established generally on the continent of Europe. In 
line with such measures, although more. original, is the plan for road improve- 
ments for which provision was made in the development bill and to which the 
proceeds of the new motor tax are to be devoted. This scheme “nationalizes” 
additional strips of land and is to make work in slack seasons. Even more of 
an innovation, although not requiring any public expenditure, is the provision for 
a minimum wage in sweated industries. Public health and elementary education 
seem likely to demand increased expenditures, and more will be required for the 
care of the insane, the mentally defective, dependent children, and other naturally 
dependent classes. The expenditure of larger sums for humanitarian purposes 
even if some of them are of doubtful wisdom can hardly be deemed revolution- 
ary. At least we can afford to postpone judgment and watch with open minds 
the course which social legislation takes in England, ready to profit by its suc- 
cesses, no less than by its failures. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


Once on a time one of the editors of 
THE Survey was a boy. And his father 
and the corner shopkeeper found that 
boy in the midst of a vacant lot busily 
pulling to pieces a penny-in-the-slot gum 
machine. This he had removed from the 
corner shop of the corner shopkeeper 
with great pains and greater craft. The 
gum from the machine was piled on one 
side of him untouched, and the pennies 
on the other side of him untouched. He 
was trying to find out how it worked. 

The corner shopkeeper was for in- 
voking the law of the land, but the father 
of the boy, being wise in his generation, 
plied the merchant with soft words and 
currency, and took the boy home. There 
he explained to him his action and ap- 
plied to him a handy household utensil, to 
wit a slipper, after the manner of fathers. 
And the boy grew up to be a good and 
wise editor. 

Now it so happened that the law of the 
land, at the time and in the place when 
and where this editor was a boy, looked 


with righteous wrath upon the stealing . 


of penny-in-the-slot gum machines. Had 
the boy been discovered in the midst of 
the vacant lot by. the corner shopkeeper 
and a policeman instead of by the cor- 
ner shopkeeper and his father, he would 
have been arrested. And in the morning 
he would have been taken to a police 
court, and tried, and found guilty of lar- 
ceny, and sent to prison. And there he 
would have associated with men skilled 
in evading the troublesome phrases of all 
“the enormous legend of the law.” Un- 
less he were very stupid, he would have 
found these men interesting and have 
learned of them how to live without the 
law, how to abuse his boy’s body and 
mind and to spoil all the promise of a 
bright boyhood. He, would likely have 
come out of their school a criminal at 
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heart as the court had found he was be- 
fore the law. 

The story of the editor boy and the 
gum machine is the story of the Juvenile 
Court. For the Juvenile Court is the 
embodiment in the law and in a specific 
institution of the doctrine that the state 
is the ultimate parent of all boys and 
girls, and as such is responsible for their 
care and their growth as well as for 
their safety and their correction. The 
Juvenile Court is the state’s substitute 
for the slipper of the father of the boy. 
Even at its poorest the Juvenile Court 
keeps boys and girls out of the ordinary 
police court and jail; at its mean itis an 
effective preventive agent; at its hest 
it is in substance a wise and loving fa- 
ther who may have to use the slipper, but 
who first talks it all over with the boy, 
and sees to it afterward that his interest 
in machines or any other natural boyish 
curiosity is gratified without stealing. 

The doctrine that the state, as the ulti- 
mate parent, assumed parental rights and 
responsibilities where the parents had 
forfeited the right, can be. traced back 
200 years in decisions in the English 
Courts of Chancery. For many years 
the state acted only in cases.of children 
who had property out of which the child 
could be maintained because no institu- 
tiois had been provided by the state for 
the care of children without property. As 
charitable institutions were provided the 
state, acting through the court, cared for 
purely dependent children. Ordinarily 
the right of the natural parents is not 
interfered with, but if they fail in their 
parental obligation because of poverty, 
or evil character, or lack of control, the 
state steps in. 

Three distinct’stages are found in the 
attitude of the law toward the wayward 
child. At first it sought only to punish; 
then came a period of reformation, one 
step removed from the first; and now we 
are in the third period of education and 
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prevention. When it tried merely to 
punish, the law did not lead to any new 
institutions—we were spared children’s 
penitentiaries. The second stage led to 
the reformatory where every effort 1s 
made to set boy and girl offenders right, 
but not until after they have been for- 
mally convicted of a crime. The third 
stage led to the Juvenile Court, which 
anticipates the reformatory and to a large 
extent makes it unnecessary. It catches 
the “young limb o’ Satan” while he is 
still a twig and straightens the bend in 
the twig. One of the most interesting 
of many rods for measuring the success 
of the Juvenile Court is found in the 
reports and statistics of reformatories. 
Where the court is effective, it is so real 
a preventive, “saves” so many boys and 
girls, that the reformatories receive now 
only the incorrigibles. As a result, their 
proportion of boys reformed has grown 
smaller and they may give their’ attention 
to the more serious problems of discip- 
line. 

The requirements of a Juvenile Court 
are simple enough. In the law itself, 
as in every detail of its administration, 
the guiding principle is a declaration that 
the child is not a criminal. The success 
of any court demands first of all that 
this spirit pervade it. The court room 
should be not a court room at all; just 
a room, with a table and two chairs, 
where the judge and the child, the pro- 
bation officer and the parents, as occa- 
sion. arises, come into close contact, and 
where in a.more or less informal way 
the whole story may be talked over. 
There is no place for the idle public, or 
for other children. 

There must be a detention home in 
which to keep children while awaiting 
trial or disposition. It should be simple, 
not so attractive that the child will scorn 
his home afterward, but it must have a 
play room and a playground, a school— 
especially vocational teaching, in order 
to find out the child’s bent; boys and 
girls must be completely separated. Fire 
protection and good plumbing are as- 
sumed. 

Three classes of children are brought 
before the Juvenile Court—truant, de- 
linquent and neglected. The truants and 
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delinquents have done specific acts con- 
trary to law; the neglected child is. the 
victim of family or social failure or mis-. 
fortune. “Neglected” includes the chil- 
dren formerly called “dependent.” In a 
broad sense all children are dependent; 
in a technical sense, none is; social work- 
ers have therefore substituted the broader 
term. . 

Before the case is called the probation 
officer makes a thorough inquiry into the 
child’s home, his school or work place. 
After the decision he may be dismissed, 
or put on probation, or committed to a 
children’s institution. Of late, placing 
out in farmers’ families has also been 
tried. 

The keynote of it all is simplicity; the 
thing necessary for success is intelligent 
devotion in judge and probation officer. 
The judge is important; he should be 
skilled in the law, resourceful, socialized. 
But the probation officer is of the utmost 
importance. He is the right arm of the 
court and the value of the court in any 
community—in the end—must depend 
upon the quality of the work done by 
him. The scheme that is to make the 
court’s judgment effective must be 
worked out by him during the time he 
has the child under his oversight, and in 
doing this every agency in the community 
that can help must be called into play to 
do its part. He should be a salaried offi- 
cial, and his qualities include all those 
intangible but perfectly understood ones 
which make a successful father. In all 
but the smallest communities he should 
have a woman assistant. 

That, briefly, is the story of this spe- 
cial issue on the Juvenile Court which 
is perhaps America’s most notable con- 
tribution to penology. It is published at 
the close of the Juvenile Court's first de- 
cade when it is still plastic and advancing, 
a healthy growing child itself. Tur Sur- 
vey and its readers are under lasting ob- 
ligations to the contributors. Judge Mack, 
Judge Baker, Judge Lindsey, Judge De- 
Lacy, Professor Thurston, Mr. Folks, 
Dr. von Borosini; to Mr. Kilvert for the 
cover picture; and most of all to Mr. 
Flexner. He not only wrote the leading 
article, a summary of results and tend- 
encies in all parts of the country, but 
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planned and edited the whole. His dis- 
interested service in behalf of Juvenile 
Court efficiency and soundness is among 
the major assets of the movement. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
SHIRTWAIST STRIKE 


A report by the Consumers’ League of 
Philadelphia on the shirtwaist strike in 
that city, which followed close on the 
heels of the New York strike, shows 
that the conditions in the two cities dif- 
fer in only a few respects. It seems a 
fair inference that the needle trades as 
conducted in factories equipped with 
power sewing-machines are pretty much 
alike in all cities. The points at issue 
in Philadelphia, as in New York, have 
been the closed shop, wages, a contract- 
ing system, hours and overtime, small in- 
justices and grievances, and sanitation. 

The investigators for the Consumers’ 
League found that “sanitation in the ma- 
jority of factories visited was good and 
the general standard in this respect tend- 
ed to be rather high.” Of the petty griev- 
ances, the chief probably is the charge 
made for needles, power and other sun- 
dries. The employers insisted that while 
such a charge was formerly common, it 
had been discontinued about a year ago. 
The investigators found, however, that 
a charge is often made, sometimes 
by forewomen without the employer’s 
knowledge. 

As to hours, the report states that 
“compared with textile mills, box fac- 
tories and other manufacturing plants 
employing large numbers of girls, the 
regular hours in the shirtwaist trade tend 
to be rather short. More than half the 
factories visited had fifty-two hours or 
less for the regular weekly standard, the 
other half ranging up to fifty-seven as the 
maximum number of regular hours.” 
The hours fluctuate greatly, however. 
Of twenty-four factories visited, at least 
sixteen worked overtime during the rush 
season last year, by the statement of the 
employers. Although piece workers 
make more money in a longer day, they 
are opposed to overtime. “The concen- 
tration required in the effort of guiding 
a modern high-power machine and the 
consequent demand upon the vitality and 
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strength of the worker explain this atti- 
tude.” 

In Philadelphia a certain amount of 
work is given out to be done in individ- 
ual homes. This forms the chief differ- 
ence between conditions in the two cities, 
for there. is practically no home work 
on shirtwaists in New York. The 
league and other social agencies have 
been fighting home work for years, for 
in it is found the stronghold of the worst 
features of the sweated trades. Of home 
work on shirtwaists, the report states 
that “the lowering effect of this system 
upon the general wage scale is apparent.” 

The difficulty of securing accurate fig- 
ures On wages was as great in Philadel- 
phia as in New York. The Consumers’ 
League found good evidence even among 
manufacturers that there has been “a de- 
creasing rate of wages for the past four 
years with a very low minimum and 
great uncertainty of wage for even the 
more skilled workers, caused by the 
changes in fashions to which changes in 
rates are not quickly or easily adjusted.” 

Having all these things in mind, the 
league came to the conclusion that “the 
demand for organization on the part of 
the workers is a wise one,” specifically 
because of “the recognized evils to 
which the clothing trades at their lower 
levels are subject on account of the com- 
petition between unskilled workers and 
home workers.” The complaint of the 


‘employers that there was a strike with- 


out specific demands on the part of their 
workers is upheld in the report, but 
‘fon the other hand, such demands are 
impossible as is any intelligent confer- 
ence on trade matters unless there is a 
proper organization to formulate griev- 
ances or requests.” 

The report points out that the strik- 
ing girls of Philadelphia have suffered 
the same “unjust and unwarranted treat- 
ment” at the hands of the police that 
the New York girls did. 

The investigation was made by Flor- 
ence L. Sanville, executive secretary of 
the Consumers’ League of Philadelphia, 
assisted by Fannie Cochran. The re- 
port was prepared by these two, with 
Mrs. William S. Grant, Jr., president of 
the league; Anna F. Davies and Laura 
N. Platt. 
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The conduct of the strike in Philadel- 
phia has been much the same as in New 
York, with an elaborate system of picket- 
ing by the union and by the Women’s 
Trade Union League. Mrs. Raymond 
Robins of Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, 
has been on the ground for some weeks 
to direct the strike. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
BY EMPLOYERS ONLY 


Old age pensions, compulsory state in- 
surance and all the newfangled foreign 
devices for forced protection of aged 
workmen, are rejected by the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission on Old Age Pen- 
sions, appointed in 1907, which has just 
_ reported. Such a report was more or 
less expected. Similar conclusions would 
have been reached in almost any other 
state, but that the inquiry as made was 
open-minded cannot be questioned from 
the full abstract of the report made for 
the Boston Transcript by F. Spencer 
Baldwin, secretary of the commission. 
The commission, however, recommends 
that corporations pension their own em- 
ployes and that state, city and county 
establish a retirement system for public 
employes which is in effect an old age 
pension for this one class of workmen. 

The reasons given for establishing a 
pension system for public servants are 
summarized as follows: 


Considerations of economy and efficiency, 
not to mention other motives, demand the es- 
tablishment of municipal pension systems. 
These considerations are even more impera- 
tive in the case of the municipality than in 
that of the private corporation, for political 
influences come into play to prevent the dis- 
charge of city employes who have outlived 
their usefulness... . The same considera- 
tions that make for the expediency of pen- 
sioning municipal employes hold also in the 
case of other public employes, those in the 
service of the state and the counties. 


The commission rejects non-contribu- 
tory pension schemes because of the 
heavy expense, probably ten million dol- 
lars a year, meaning an increase of two 
hundred per cent in the state tax; the 
enervating influence on character, espe- 
cially the discouragement of saving; the 
disintegrating effect on the family in tak- 
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ing away the obligation to support aged 
parents; the unfavorable effect on wages, 
which would inevitably tend to decline 
as a pension system would attract work- 
ers to the state, thus overcrowding the 
labor market, and from the direct com- 
petition of the pensioners; the indirect 
effect of the guaranty of partial public 
support; and the tendency of employers 
to reduce wages as one means of meet- 
ing the greatly increased tax which 
would be levied upon them. The report 
says: 


A non-contributory pension system is sim- 
ply a counsel of despair. If such a scheme 
be defensible or excusable in this country, 
then the whole economic and social system 
is a failure. The adoption of such a policy 
would be a confession of its breakdown. To 
contend that it is necessary to take this 
course is to assume that members of the 
working class either cannot earn enough or 
cannot save enough to take care of them- 
selves in old age. Jf that be true then 
American democracy is in a state of decay. 


A scheme of compulsory state insur- 
ance is held to be inexpedient at the 
present time, although the report holds 
that the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem of old age insurance will probably 
be found in some scheme of obligatory 
state insurance. This is “essentially dis- 
tasteful to American citizens” and there 
are constitutional difficulties, yet, the re- 
port holds, “it may be that eventually 
the state will undertake to enforce the 
obligation of insurance upon the indi- 
vidual by law.” Compulsory education 
and compulsory sanitation “have been in- 
stituted to protect society against ignor- 


‘ance and disease,” and it may be that 


compulsory insurance will some day be 
inaugurated “for the protection of so- 
ciety against the burden of old age pau- 
perism.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE COMMISSION 


The general recommendations of the 
commission are for compulsory instruc- 
tion in thrift in the public schools; call- 
ing attention of employers and employes 
to the insurance and annuities offered 
by the Massachusetts Savings Bank In- 
surance Department; commending to 
employers in Massachusetts the schemes 
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of old age pensions instituted by Ameri- 
can railroad and industrial corporations ; 
pointing out the reduction of rates and 
‘improvement of policies by industrial in- 
surance companies, but urging that .the 
“group insurance” bill be not passed for 
fear it might hamper the extension of 
savings bank insurance; amending the 
laws so that fraternal beneficiary cor- 
porations may pay old age benefits; pro- 
viding a contributory retirement system 
for employes of the cities, towns and 
counties of the state; creating a perma- 
nent unpaid commission on old age pen- 
sions and insurance, “the chief function 
of such a commission to be the assist- 
ance of employers of labor, including 
municipalities, in the establishment of 
contributory retirement systems for their 
employes.” : 

The study made of types of old age 
pension schemes now in operation is 
broad and clear. These have been di- 
vided into six main’ types: universal non- 
contributory pension schemes, similar to 
that advocated by the late Edward 
Everett Hale, to pay $100 a year to all 
citizens over sixty-nine years of age; 
partial non-contributory schemes, like 
the old age pension acts of Great Britain 
and Australia; compulsory contributory 
insurance with state subsidy, like the 
German system; voluntary contributory 
insurance with state subsidy, like the Bel- 


gian act; voluntary insurance under pub-.- 


lic administration, as in the savings bank 
insurance act of 1907 in Massachusetts, 
and the government annuities act of 1908 
in Canada; voluntary insurance under 
private management, such as the indus- 
trial insurance offered by private insur- 
ance companies and the _ retirement 
and pension systems established by em- 
ployers. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the report is that which, in imagination, 
applies the present British old age pen- 
sion to the state of Massachusetts. This 
is a partial non-contributory scheme by 
which persons over seventy years of age 
receive not to exceed five shillings a 
week, providing their yearly incomes do 
not exceed thirty-one pounds ten shill- 
ings, that they are not in receipt of poor 
relief, have not failed to work according 
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-to their ability to maintain themselves 


and dependents, and are not lunatics or 
Of the 105,000 persons in 
Massachusetts who aré seventy years’ of 
age and over, 103,550 would be debarred 
under the British exclusion clauses, so 
that only 1,450 persons would receive 
pensions which, at the British rate of 
$1.25 a week, or $64 a year, would cost 
the state only $94,250. In Great Britain, 
however, 667,000 persons qualified for 
pensions under the act in the first eight 
months and the expense for the first 
year was about forty million dollars. 


“The fact that so large a number could 


qualify shows the wide difference be- 
tween the economic conditions of the 
aged population in Great Britain and in 
this state. The maximum income pro- 
vision of $157.50 would alone debar 
three-fourths of the population seventy 
years of age and over to qualify for pen- 
sions.” Trying to conform the scheme 
to American standards, the commission 
found that rather more than half of those 
over seventy qualified in Great Britain. 
Applying this to Massachusetts, the 
number eligible would be about fifty 
thousand. If the pension were $200 a 
year, “which is doubtless the lowest 
amount that could safely be set as the 
probable cost of a partial non-contribu- 
tory pension scheme in this state,” the 
annual cost would be about ten million 
dollars. 


CHICAGO’S 
DOLLARS 


The Municipal Expenditures Commis- 
sion of Chicago has “delivered the 
goods” expected of it, and promises 
more. While it has unerringly probed 
some very rotten spots and conclusively 
specified the amount and kind of graft 
in several departments of the city ad- 
ministration, it has achieved great prog- 
ress in the more important service it laid 
out for itself along the constructive lines 
of suggesting better methods and systems 
of handling the city’s dollars. 

The commission has set a notable ex- 
ample of efficiency and clear-sighted pur- 
pose which would not be denied. Its 
chairman, as reported in these columns 
for September 4, is Alderman Charles E. 
Merriam, professor of political science 
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in the University of Chicago, who some 
time ago made a special investigation of 
the revenues of Chicago for the City 
Club. When the work of the commis- 
sion began to assume large proportions, 
he arranged to devote his entire time to 
it by taking his annual vacation from his 
university duties, beginning January I. 
Lawyers sought twice “on behalf of a 
taxpayer” to secure an injunction re- 
straining the use by the commission of 
any more money from its $60,000 appro- 
priation. Pending the denial of both 
these suits the salaries of employes of the 
commission were guaranteed by public 
spirited men of means, so the commis- 
sion’s work was not interrupted. 

At an early meeting the commission 
decided upon three main lines of in- 
quiry: one into the accounting system of 
the city, another into the system of  let- 
ting contracts or making purchases of 
supplies or other material, and a third 
into the matter of city payrolls. The 
first of these led to a study of the man- 
ner in which the annual budget of Chi- 
cago is made up. The Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, New York, sent Her- 
bert R. Sands to assist. The commis- 
sion’s work in this direction is referrea 
to in a discussion of Chicago’s budget 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The commission’s inquiries with re- 
gard to contracts and supplies have 
shown loose, bungling methods and much 
fraud. Contracts and specifications for 
the purchase of lumber were found to 
be of a kind to which no responsible 
lumber firm would agree. Coal sup- 
posed to come from the Youghiogheny 
region of Pennsylvania, and charged for 
on that account at the rate of $3.50 a 
ton, was proved to be low grade Indiana 
screenings worth in Chicago not over 
$1.15 a ton. Oils of a quality far be- 
low that for which the city paid were 
persistently bought, although a civil 
service employe made frequent tests, the 
result of which, regularly transmitted 
to the City Purchasing Department, 
showed the low quality. Foundry cast- 
ings of hydrants and valves supplied to 
the Water Bureau were bought without 
contract, and at prices amazingly higher 
than those which the company had speci- 
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fied in its bids or which the city had 
paid in previous years. Orders were 
split so that no single voucher would 
represent more than $500, whole batches 
of such vouchers being filed the same 
day and hour. Many of the facts re- 
garding the foundry castings were dis- 
closed as a result of an investigation of 
city hall matters by the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, which issued a convincing 
pamphlet detailing dates, voucher num- 
bers, amount of each bill, and quantity 
and quality of material. 

The investigations seriously involve 
a number of public officials and men in 
concerns which have sold supplies to the 
city. Several indictments have been 
voted. 

The latest and most scathing report 
of the commission, submitted to the 
mayor and City Council on January Io, 
exposes the graft, and names those upon 
whom blame rests in varying degree, in 
the payment of $45,894.20 for the exca- 
vation of 22,992 cubic yards of “shale 
rock” for a sewer. Expert reports to 
the commission, quoted in its report, 
show that there was practically no shale 
rock where the sewer was dug. 

Mayor Busse has steadily supported 
the work of the commission, even though 
its reports have impaled men whom he 
had appointed to responsible positions, 
and have involved business concerns 
whose officials are men who at various 
times have had relations of close intimacy 
with him. An insistent demand by the 
public press has been made upon the 
mayor to call for the resignation of the 
public officials affected, but thus far he 
has made no move in this direction. The 
deputy commissioner of public works, 
however, who was especially singled out 
for censure in connection with the sewer 
excavation frauds, resigned on Janu- 


ary I4. 


OFFICIALS MAKE 
CHICAGO’S BUDGET 


Some new methods of budget-making 
in Chicago have been secured recently 
through the efforts of the Municipal 
Expenditures Commission with the co- 
operation of the council finance commit- 
tee and the department heads of the city 
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administration. Thus this work in Chi- 
cago is being carried through not by an 
organization bringing outside pressure 
to bear upon city legislators and execu- 
tives, but as a result of initiative taken 
by these officials themselves. This is a 
mighty significant fact in the wide move- 
ment for better city government. The 
funds to accomplish these very steps of 
progress are taken from the public treas- 
ury. The work therefore does not have 
‘to wait upon delays in securing private 
subscriptions. Moreover, every citizen 
and taxpayer shares in the movement 
instead of only a few. 

The Municipal Expenditures Commis- 
sion on January 3 made a report suggest- 
ing methods of budget-making. Already, 
however, one of the principal methods 
urged has been used in shaping the 
budget for 1910—a more elaborate item- 
izing of estimates. 

At about the same time or a little be- 
fore the appointment of the Commission 

-on Municipal Expenditures, Alderman 
Snow, chairman of the council finance 
committee, had recommended this item- 
ization. Compt. Walter H. Wilson urged 
a scheme of bringing together once a 
week the responsible administrative 
heads of the city. Through this close 
co-operation of the department heads, 
and with the assistance of an expert, 
Herbert R. Sands of the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, whose serv- 


ices to Chicago were secured by Chair- 


man Merriam of the Commission on Mu- 
nicipal Expenditures, an _ interesting 
change took place in the estimates for the 
1910 budget. The previous year when 
estimates were independently made in 
lump sums they totalled more than $3,- 
500,000 above any possible income which 
the city of Chicago had in sight for the 
year. This year the estimates totalled 
only about $800,000 more than the city’s 
income. The old method of each de- 
partmental head turning in an estimate 
much higher than the amount he knew 
he would actually receive, expecting it 
to be scaled down, was thus abandoned. 

Explanation must be made of a most 
important point in the relation between 
Chicago’s income and budget. In New 
York the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
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tionment receives the estimates of the 
various departments, revises or approves 
them and fixes a tax rate which will 
furnish a sum sufficient to meet the budg- 
et requirements. That is simple com- 
pared with the problem which Chicago 
faces, for its income is a fixed quan- 
tity and those charged with the prepara- 
tion of a budget must so arrange and 
apportion the proposed expenditures as 
to bring the total within it. 

For future budget-making the Munici- 
pal Expenditures Commission suggests 
among other things that department esti- 
mates be in the hands of the comptroller 
by November 15; that experts be as- 
signed by him to visit each department. 
and study its estimate; that standard 
accounts be adopted and closely adhered 
to for the value of comparison from one 
year to another, and that care be exer- 
cised regarding overdrafts and transfers 
of funds. It is also suggested that public 
hearings, “budget days,” be held by the 
finance committee. Sixteen standard ac- 
counts have been established for pur- 
poses of operation and maintenance and 
two for money spent for permanent im- 
provements. 

The City Club is conducting a series 
of discussions on the budget. At the 
first one, general methods were discussed 
hy Professor Merriam, Mr. Sands and 
Alderman Snow. The second one was 
devoted to the Health Department and 
the third to the Public Library. 

By suggestion of Alderman Snow and 
Pres. Elton Lower of the Civil Service 
Commission, $25,000 has been included 
in the 1910 budget to establish an “Effi- 
ciency Bureau.” Mr. Lower says frank- 
ly that the city is not getting a day’s 
work for a day’s pay from many of its 
employes. By keeping tab on this, and 
by checking up the efficiency of various 
methods and systems in the administra- 
tion of the departments, the bureau is ex- 
pected to save several hundred thousand 
dollars every year. 


THE 1910 BUDGET 
FOR SIXTY MILLIONS 


The Chicago budget for 1910 finally 
passed by the City Council on January 
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12, calls for an expenditure of $60,282,- 
210. Over $12,000,000 of this, however, 
is contingent on a referendum vote in 
April on bonds for permanent improve- 
ments. 

How meager the budget is for the 
proper and up-to-date conduct of the 
municipal activities may be appreciated 
when it is remembered that New York’s 
‘1910 budget, as explained in THE Sur- 
vey for November 6, 1909, totals over 
$163,000,000. There are, however, in 
the New York budget some expenditures 
of a kind which are made in Chicago by 
independent taxing bodies. The princi- 
pal items of this class not included in 
Chicago’s $60,000,000 are the moneys 
expended by the South, West and Lin- 
coln Park Boards in Chicago—which 
maintain the recreation centers as well as 
the large parks—and Chicago’s propor- 
tion of the moneys expended by the 
sanitary trustees who maintain the drain- 
age canal. 

The amounts for specific departments, 
however, indicate how far Chicago ap- 
propriations fall short of what the city 
needs to spend. Health affords one of 
the most striking examples. The Health 
Department budget for 1910 totals only 
$545,118, with a $96,000 share in the 
bond issue. New York’s 1910 appropria- 
tion for health amounts to $2,747,723. 
Moreover, the New York appropriation 
does not include the cost of tenement 
house regulation which is in a separate 
department spending over $800,000 a 
year. In Chicago all inspection of sani- 
tary conditions in tenements is done as 
a part of the work of the Health Depart- 
ment. 

Health Commissioner Evans in his talk 
before the City Club very convincingly 
stated the situation. In comparing the 
Health and Police Departments, he 
pointed out that the Police Department 
watches what is on the street, and the 
Health Department what is in the homes. 
Although the work of the Health Depart- 
ment is on that account more difficult, it 
receives less than one-tenth as large an 
appropriation as do the police. It is 
estimated that tuberculosis costs Chica- 
go more than $23,000,000 a year, yet the 
Health Department has pitifully meager 
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funds with which to fight it. New 
York’s Health Department, on the other 
hand, has this year had its appropriation 
for tuberculosis work alone increased 
over a quarter of a million dollars. 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
FOR NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


The active measures now on foot to 
induce the New York Board of Educa- 
tion to include a vocational or employ- 
ment director in the school system, form 
the first step in what some day, we may 
hope, will give us a rounded system of 
vocational training and take away from 
the public schools the stigma of the well- 
worn but nevertheless well-proved as- 
sertion that our schools do not as a 
whole fit for life and usefulness. Of this 
there is crying need in New York. 

The two major objections to school 
changes, lack of funds and unwilling- 
ness to further load up the teachers, are 
met in advance. The immediate request 
is for the appointment of one salaried 
man, hence the school budget will not be 
appreciably increased; and the teachers 
themselves, through the Students’ Aid 
Committee of the High School Associa- 
tion, are among those who recommend 
the step. 

This committee has demonstrated the 
value of vocational work and the plan has 
thus met the usual test at the hands of 
a volunteer body. Superintendent Max- 
well will recommend it without reserve 
in his forthcoming report. The chief 
change is that all the older children of 
all the schools will share in the benefits 
of the scheme which are now limited to 
a few. 

The students’ aid committee through 
its chairman, E. W. Weaver, has formed 
an efficient go-between for employers and 
boys and girls. It has found out the 
bent of its pupils, helped them prepare 
for an occupation in line with it, col- 
lected information on the néeds of em- 
ployers, and then connected up the boy 
and the job. Following the securing of 
a position, it tries to keep the young 
workers in night classes which serve them 
directly in their day work. 

The committee has demonstrated clear- 
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ly that employers are willing and often 
anxious to take on school boys. “Want 
ads” and the other usual clumsy devices 
for getting them bring a mob of young- 
sters of whom the employer knows noth- 
ing and can learn little in a few min- 
utes’ interview. They turn with relief 
to a school teacher who knows the boys’ 
interests and can send a promising candi- 
date for almost any position where ex- 
perience is not required. Most of us 
readjust ourselves industrially, but the 
records of charitable societies go to show 
that the unemployed who are willing to 
work are unemployed largely because 
they were misfits in the last job, or be- 
cause they have never found—perhaps 
never known—the work interesting 
enough to call out their best efforts. 
The specific task of the vocational di- 
rector would be to continue the work 
done by the committee in placing indi- 
vidual boys in commercial establishments. 
Superintendent Maxwell has wisely ad- 
vised that the position be given to E. W. 
Weaver who, as a teacher in the Boys’ 
High School of Brooklyn and as chair- 
man of the students’ aid committee, has 
worked out the plans and put them into 
operation. Superintendent Maxwell says 
in his report that Mr. Weaver “has 
shown rare capacity for such work.” 
Such a bureau in the public schools 
would correspond in a degree to the Vo- 
cational Bureau in Boston, which was 
organized something over a year ago to 
continue the admirable work begun by 
Frank Parsons. The Boston bureau, 
however, works with men and women 
as well as boys and girls “in making the 
most of their lives by finding and doing 
the work they are probably best fitted to 
do.” It places most emphasis upon the 
development of an intelligent attitude to- 
wards vocation on the part of boys and 
girls in the later years of the elementary 
schools and in the high schools by bring- 
ing to them some knowledge of the eco- 
nomic, physical and technical conditions 
of various vocations. While the one 
officer contemplated now by Superintend- 
ent Maxwell could not attempt so broad 
a program, it is to be hoped that his ap- 
pointment will be followed by a gradual 
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expansion of this work until a general 
system of vocational advice becomes a 
recognized element among school func- 
tions. It would influence the public 
school curriculum, change the teachers’ 
method of presenting certain subjects 
and illustrating points in the lessons, and 
undoubtedly bear fruits in the methods 
by which employers train their younger 
workers. 


THE KENNEDY 
LECTURES FOR 1910 


The Kennedy lectures of the New 
York School of Philanthropy will be 
given this year by Prof. Henry R. Seager 
of Columbia University. There will be 
six lectures and the general topic will be 
A Program of Social Reform. The 
course opens on February g and contin- 
ues on Wednesdays and Fridays through 
February 25. Industrial accidents, un- 
employment, provision for old age, which 
are some of the subjects announced, 
present questions of unusual interest and 
of immediate importance. 

Professor Seager is a member of the 
New York State Commission on Employ- 
ers’ Liability and Unemployment, and 
legislation embodying the results of the 
work of this commission may be intro- 
duced at this session of the Legislature 
at Albany, or if not then, certainly at the 
next session. The work of the commission 
is already attracting public attention, and 
the existence of similar commissions in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the pro- 
posal to create still others in other states, 
are general indications of a widespread 
determination to deal with these trouble- 
some questions in an effective way. 


LITTLE TWO-WINGED 
MESSENGERS OF MISCHIEF 


Spectacular moving pictures of the 
habits of the fly, together with pretty 
conclusive scientific proofs of his work 
in disseminating disease, gave good 
ground for the statement of Dr. H. G. 
Beyer, at a recent conference of the New 
York Academy of Medicine that this in- 
sect is not merely a pest but an epi- 
demic. One fly lays 120 eggs in the sea- 
son, and as each of these eggs takes but 
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ten days to reach maturity, it has been 
computed that twelve flies surviving the 
winter will produce 40,000 the following 
summer. When to this estimate of num- 
bers is added the experimentally proved 
fact that one fly carries upon his legs 
alone anywhere between one and six mill- 
ion bacteria, there seems little exaggera- 
tion in Dr. Beyer’s characterization of 
musca domestica. 

Observation has shown that the fly is 
omnivorous and ubiquitous and _ that, 
certain unsanitary conditions being ful- 
filled, wherever the fly is, there also are 
certain diseases. In regard to these dis- 
eases the most startling evidence is given 
for typhoid, but careful experiments 
have shown that no less tfian ten others, 
among them tuberculosis, carbuncle, 
cholera, tapeworm and summer diar- 
rhoea, have been spread by flies, and 
there is good reason to believe that small- 
pox, leprosy and diphtheria might be 
added to the list. 

It is the omnivorousness of the fly, 
together with his choice of breeding- 
places, that makes him a menace to 
health. A fruitful source of disease bac- 
teria is damp decaying organic matter, 
and it is just such matter, usually stable 
refuse, that is used for a breeding-place 
by flies. Experiments with young flies 
fresh from the breeding-ground showed 
them to have live bacteria either on the 
outside of their bodies or in the digestive 
tracts. This same decayed organic mat- 
ter is also the food.of the fly, but with 
true democracy of taste he is glad to 
share man’s food also, and it is this 
willingness to take his dessert out of the 
sugar-bowl after a dinner of decayed fish 
that constitutes his chief danger. to man. 

The epidemic of typhoid fever which 
broke out in the American army in 1808, 
about two months after war was de- 
clared against Spain, was shown con- 
clusively by Surgeon-General Sternberg 
to be due, not to impure water, but to 
the transportation by flies of bacteria 
from the open refuse pits to the mess- 
tents of the men, which were not pro- 
tected by wire screens. With the com- 
ing of fall and the disappearance of the 
fly the disease abated. In the first year 
of the Boer war, again, typhoid fever 
was the cause of death of 600 men; in 
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the second year sanitary precautions and 
the use of screens reduced the number 
of deaths from this cause to sixty. Like 
proof could be given in regard to the 
other diseases carried by flies. Particu- 
larly interesting are the statistical tables 
compiled for London, Manchester and 
New York, where double curves, for 
flies and for summer diarrhoea, show 
this disease at its height during the 
height of the fly season and disappearing 
soon after the disappearance of the fly. 
It is estimated that 5,000 out of 7,000 
deaths from diarrhoea could be prevent- 
ed by the destruction of flies. 

How can this destruction be accom- 
plished? First of all by the regulation of 
the fly’s breeding-places. Sewers should 
be constructed wherever this can be done 
and stable and other refuse should be 
carted away, or if this is quite impossi- 
ble, should be disinfected, covered and 
kept in a dark place. In the country, 
stables should be at a distance from the 
house; in the city, precautions should be 
taken to keep empty lots, docks and such 
places free from refuse. Darkness, 
screens and pyrethrum powder should 
be used to protect the house, and above 
all the food in the house and shop. By: 
these means and by the boycotting of 
dirty shops, a work already begun by the 
Food Committee of the Consumers’ 
League, the community should be able 
to conduct a successful campaign against 
the fly, who is at the present time a 
shortener of human life and in conse- 
quence a destroyer of part of the na- 
tional wealth. 


CINCINNATI UNITES 
TUBERCULOSIS FORCES 


Unification of the forces battling 
against tuberculosis in Cincinnati has 
been completed by the merger of the Day 
Camp Association with the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League. The work against this 
disease will receive gieater impetus 
from the new movement which will sys- 
tematically cover the city. 

Cincinnati has been in the peculiar po- 
sition of having a full equipment for sys- 
tematic anti-tuberculosis efforts, but lit- 
tle or no co-operation between the inde- 
pendent units and absolute hostility in 
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some instances. The city has conducted 
a municipal sanatorium for several years, 
The Anti-Tuberculosis League has done 
educational work. The Day Camp As- 
sociation has had a camp and given re- 
lief to patients. The Board of Health 
has conducted a dispensary and made 
some attempt at registration of cases. 
No two of these bodies except the league 
and the Board of Health, worked to- 
gether, and as a result systematic work 
has hardly been attempted. ° 

At the instigation of the Cincinnati 
Academy of Medicine and through one 
of its committees, the co-ordination of 
these various forces was effected. Under 
the municipal code the director of public 
safety controlled the hospitals through 
the hospital staff. The committee has 
practically arranged with Director Small 
to delegate control to the Board of 
Health. The Anti-Tuberculosis League 
has been working with the Board of 
Health all of the time and will continue 
to do so. The tuberculosis clinic will 
come’ directly under the Health Board 
working in harmony with other depart- 
ments. 

The final step in the merger was the 
absorption of the Day Camp Association 
into the league. The camp at Sweetwine 
is to be discontinued and the $5,a00 as- 
sets of the association will be spent by 
the league in relief work. The new 
Board of Directors of the league gives 
full representation to all the elements. 

The Board of Health thus becomes 
the municipal center for anti-tuberculo- 
sis work, with the league co-operating 
in an educational direction. Ample 
funds are at hand, and large benefits 
should result from this union. 


CHURCH MAKING 
A RURAL SURVEY 


Something new in the way of social 
surveying has been undertaken by the 
department of immigration of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions, on 
request of the Huntingdon Presbytery, 
which covers seven counties in the cen- 
ter of the rural section of Pennsylvania. 
The eighty churches in this Presbytery 
have found themselves in need of more 
accurate knowledge of social conditions, 
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and as a result the department of im- 
migration is to make the study, chiefly 
of the foreign population. It will include 
education, recreation, economic, re- 
ligious and social life, and the standard 
of living. 

The Huntington Presbytery covers 
one-eighth of the area of Pennsylvania. 
It is pre-eminently rural and has only 
one city of more than 12,000 inhabi- 
tants—Altoona—but it has in an exag- 
gerated form the problems of the rural 
church, for this part of the state has a 
large foreign population, chiefly Italians 
and Slavs. These are workers in the 
soft-coal mines and brick yards. 

The field investigator is G. B. St. John, 
who had charge of the recent religious- 
social survey in Newark, N. J. Mr. St. 
John was graduated recently from the 
New York School of Philanthropy, and 
before that had a varied experience in- 
vestigating industrial conditions in the 
Island of Panay in the Philippines, 
where he went as a government teacher 
to start schools for the Chinese. Fol- 
lowing his Philippine experience he 
studied industrial and school conditions 
in India, Egypt, Japan and Alaska. He 
is a graduate of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, and has been with 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions for two years. 


. SEATTLE PLANS 


FOR CITY PLAN 


By the organization of a Municipal 
Plans Commission, Seattle has joined 
the growing group of progressive cities 
which are taking the initial steps for 
comprehensive development in modern 
city planning. For many years leading 
citizens of Seattle have desired that the 
growth of that very alert city might be 
proportioned and guided by a local body 
which could call in expert city planners. 
The City Council recently passed a reso- 
lution establishing the commission, which 
will be submitted to the voters as a char- 
ter amendment. It provides a tax levy of 
one-quarter of a mill on the dollar in 
1910. Various civic and other bodies 
in the city will join in a determined ef- 
fort to secure its adoption. 
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The commission is to be composed of 
twenty-one members, three of whom are 
to be selected from the City Council, one 
each from the Board of Public Works, 
the County Commissioners, the Board of 
Education and the Park Commission, and 
the others to be appointed by the mayor. 

The specific duty of the commission 
is to procure plans for the city to meet 
probable future demands. The plans 
will take into consideration the extension 
of the city and city works into adjacent 
territory; improvement and changes in 
public utilities ; location, width and grades 
of arterial highways; development of the 
water-front; location of public buildings 
and municipal decorations and extensions 
of the park and boulevard system. 


NEW YORK’S PUBLIC 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Through the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York city a number of 
active committees are at work trying to 
co-operate with public officials in promot- 
ing various educational interests. At the 
association’s recent annual meeting the 
kindergarten committee told about a new 
school in a congested neighborhood 
where there are goo children between the 
ages of four and six, with kindergarten 
accommodations for only 140. There 
are 800 kindergartens in New York and 
this lack of provision for the younger 
children is more or less acute throughout 
the city. What is becoming of the chil- 
dren left on the streets to their own de- 
vices is described in a little booklet pub- 
lished by the association. 

During the year the home and school 
visiting committee has engaged five vis- 
itors who are giving their whole time try- 
ing to straighten out difficulties of chil- 
dren who have been referred to them 
by school authorities. The commonest 
causes of trouble seem to be lack of ad- 
justment between school and home con- 
ditions. The members of the school vis- 
iting committee have been investigating 
as many elementary schools as possible 
for the ten members of. the committee. 
They have also gone at night to see the 
schools for adults and have reported that 
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better provision should be made for seat- 
ing the students in these classes. 

Other committees co-operating with 
the public authorities are the nature ma- 
terial committee, which provides flowers 
for use in classes and aids in holding 
flower shows; the committee on voca- 
tional training, the art league, which gave 
over one hundred medals during the year 
to public school boys for fine craftsman- 
ship, and awarded small pictures as 
prizes for essays on pictures previously 
given to the schools. The recreation 
centers have increased in number until 
they now number thirty-one. One opened 
this month with an attendance of goo. 

The association states that “the time 
seems to be ripe for an increased use 
of tthe school buildings by the adults of 
the neighborhood. It is hoped that more 
and more parents’ associations and civic 
and educational clubs will hold their 
meetings in the schools, and emphasize 
the fact that the schools, which are the 
finest expression of the life in the com- 
munity, belong to every member of the 
community.” 


STATE BAR AND EMPLOY- 
ERS’ LIABILITY 


J. M. WILLIAMS, Hobart College 


The New York State Bar Association 
at its annual meeting in Rochester last 
week took up the question of employers’ 
liability. The committee upon compensa- 
tion to workmen for injuries suffered in 
the course of their employment recom- 
mended “the enactment of a well-consid- 
ered statute embodying a conservative 
application of the principle of working- 
men’s compensation,” such a statute “to 
be made applicable only to dangerous 
trades and industries.’”’ The association 
did not adopt the committee’s recom- 
mendation on grounds of doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the statute recom- 
mended, but a resolution was passed ap- 
proving in general the subject matter of 
the report and referring it back to the 
committee for further investigation. The 
prevailing opinion was that the associa- 
tion could not go on record as favoring a 
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law the constitutionality of which did 
not seem practically certain. As one law- 
yer expressed himself in the discussion, 
“T am in sympathy with the report but 
I cannot approve of it so long as I doubt 
the constitutionality of the proposed 
statute.” 

While this was the prevailing attitude 
a considerable number present took more 
advanced ground. Among these was the 
principal speaker at the meeting, Crystal 
Eastman, a member of the New York 
bar, and secretary of the State Commis- 
sion on Employers’ Liability. Miss East- 
man is a trained economic investigator as 
well as a lawyer and her masterly analy- 
sis of conditions under the present liabili- 
ty law held close attention and carried 
the conviction of many present that a rad- 
ical change in the present liability law is 
necessary. 
enthusiasm with which the association 
moved to print five thousand copies of 
Miss Eastman’s address for distribution 
throughout the state, proving that the 
bench and bar of the state can appreciate 
the point of view of the economist what- 
ever may be their professional attitude. 
Miss Eastman’s treatment of the legal 
aspects of the question were well re- 
ceived; her analysis of legal doctrine and 
decisions was vigorously applauded. 
Her recommendations for the statute to 
be enacted were: “It should make limited 
compensation for all accidents of employ- 
ment, except those wilfully caused by the 
victim, compulsory upon employers. It 
should make that compensation sufficient 
in amount (a) to result in shifting a con- 
siderable share of each accident loss from 
the family immediately affected to the 
employer, and thus to the whole body 
of consumers, and (b) to provide an ef- 
fective incentive for the prevention of 
unnecessary accidents. It should reduce 
the possibility of dispute to a minimum 
and provide for a speedy settlement of 
all questions remaining.” As to the con- 
stitutionality of the proposed statute she 
quoted Ernst Freund’s Police Power as 
follows: “The principle that inevitable 
loss should be borne not by the person 
on whom it may happen to fall but by 
the person who profits by the dangerous 
business to which the loss is incident em- 
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bodies a very intelligible idea of justice.” 
“If,” Miss Eastman went on, “our state 
constitution cannot be interpreted so as 
to recognize such an idea of justice,— 
even when there is a fast growing public 
demand for its recognition,—then I think 
we should amend the constitution. I see 
no reason why we should stand in such 
awe of a document which expressly pro- 
vides for its own revision every twenty 
years.” 

The action of the Bar Association il- 
lustrates the influence of our system of 
jurisprudence on labor legislation. In 
this country we have written constitu- 
tions with which state and national leg- 
islation, under judicial review, must prove 
consistent. The Constitutions can be 
amended only by extraordinary action 
of the legislatures, as specified in the 
Constitutions. In Great Britain the Con- 
stitution consists of unwritten principles 
embodied either in Parliamentary stat- 
utes or in the common law. This Con- 
stitution yields to any act which Parlia- 
ment may pass so that the judiciary can 
interpose no veto on acts of the Legis- 
lature, as in this country. Thus the Leg- 
islature may readily respond to new needs 
arising through changed conditions. This 
is probably one reason why England is 
so far ahead of this country in labor 
legislation. Our system of judicial re- 
view safeguards against momentary rad- 


ical tendencies of the Legislature, but it 


has often nullified acts of the Legislature, 
in themselves wise, under present condi- 
tions, but logically inconsistent with con- 
stitutional principles surviving from past 
conditions. How are we to retain the 
judicial review in these days of rapidly 
changing conditions without making it a 
drag on the Legislature? By a willing- 
ness to amend the Constitution as often 
as is necessary in order to keep it in 
line with scientific knowledge. The es- 
sential condition of democracy is that 
the Legislature shall be given the great- 
est possible freedom to promote the pub- 
lic welfare by appropriate and effective 
legislation. For this reason the less con- 
servative attitude toward such questions 
of constitutionality as arise in connection 
with a workmen’s compensation act is, 
it seems to me, the politically safe and 
economically sound one. 
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TEWBERC ULOSTS*® GAM- 
PAIGN TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OLD 


Tuesday, February 1, was a landmark 
in the campaign against tuberculosis, for 
on that date the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of Adirondack Cot- 
tage Sanitarium and the beginning of the 
American war against consumption were 
celebrated by a reception given at the 
sanitarium to Dr. Trudeau by patients 
and friends. An autograph volume of 
appreciation and congratulation was pre- 
sented to him. 

Twenty-five years ago, amid the fore- 
bodings and fears of most of his friends, 
Dr. Trudeau established the Adirondacx 
Cottage Sanitarium, thereby expressing 
positively the theories he was demon- 
strating, that fresh air, rest and good 
food would cure tuberculosis. To prove 
effectively his belief in the efficacy of 
fresh air, Dr. Trudeau innoculated a 
number of rabbits with a pure culture of 
tuberculosis. Several of these little ani- 
mals he turned loose on an island in St. 
Regis lake, and others he locked up in a 
dark cellar and in various unsanitary 
places. All the rabbits left in unhealth- 
ful surroundings died within three 
months, while those allowed to run wild, 
recovered. Recalling this classic experi- 
ment, Dr. Trudeau says: “The results 
of this research increased my confidence 
in the influence of a favorable environ- 
ment on the course of the disease, and 
confirmed my faith in the value of the 
sanatorium and open-air method of treat- 
ing tuberculosis, of which I was then 
making a practical application at the Ad- 
irondack Cottage Sanitarium.” 

Here was the actual beginning of the 
campaign against tuberculosis in Amer- 
ica. From this little one-room cottage 
have emanated the fires that have kindled 
a nation, and have aroused millions to 
action. What a contrast the twenty-five 
years present! Less than a dozen pa- 
tients were treated by Dr. Trudeau that 
first year; in 1909, over 117,000 tuber- 
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culosis patients received treatment and 
assistance from various sources. Only 
one institution in 1885, and in 1910 we 
have 386 sanatoriums and hospitals, 265 
dispensaries and 394 associations, all de- 
voted to the treatment, study and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. The crusade against 
tuberculosis started with an investment 
of a few thousand dollars. Today the 
Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium is worth 
more than a million and over twenty-five 
millions is invested in the property of 
other institutions and organizations do- 
ing tuberculosis work. Twenty-five years 
ago hardly a consumptive was cured of 
his disease and the death rate was in- 
creasing in every civilized country. Now 
thousands of sanatorium graduates go 
out as cured every year and it is a well- 
known fact that seventy-five per cent of 
the incipient cases can be cured if a 
chance is given them. When Dr. Tru- 
deau started his work he was almost 
alone among those who seriously advo- 
cated that tuberculosis could be restrict- 
ed and prevented. . “Tuberculosis is pre- 
ventable” is today a by-word in mili:ons 
of American homes. 

No words can express the contrast bet- 
ter than Dr. Trudeau’s own, when he 
welcomed the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis in Washington a year ago: 


For thirty-five years I have lived in the 
midst of a perpetual epidemic, struggling 
with tuberculosis both within and without 
the walls, and n0 one can appreciate better 
than I do the great meaning of such a meet- 
ing. I have lived through,many of the long. 
dark years of ignorance, hopelessness and 
apathy, when tuberculosis levied its pitiless 
toll on human life unheeded and unhindered, 
when, as Jacoud has tersely put it, “The 
treatment of tuberculosis was but a medita- 
tion on death!” But I have lived also to 
see the dawn of the new knowledge, to see 
the fall of the death rate of tuberculosis, to 
see hundreds who have been rescued, to see 
whole communities growing up of men and 
women whose lives have been saved and who 
are engaged in saving the lives of others. I 
have lived to see the spread of the new light 
from nation to nation until it has encircled 
the globe and finds expression to-day in the 
gathering of the International Congress of 
Tuberculosis with all that it means to 
science, philanthropy and the brotherhood of 
man. 


There is no such 
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THE JUVENILE COURT AS A SOCIAL 
INSTITUTION * 


BERNARD FLEXNER 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


I; - THE COURT 


The first Juvenile Court in the United 
States was established in Chicago in 1899. 


On its face, only the method of handling 


children’s cases in court was changed. 
As a matter of fact, the whole attitude 
of society toward the juvenile delinquent 
was transformed. MHenceforth the child 
who had found its way into court was 
not to be regarded as a criminal, to be 
punished and thrown into prison with 
adult offenders. ' 
Rather he was 
to be considered 
an object of the 
keenest __ solici- 
tude to society. 
His individual 
welfare coincid- 
ed with the well- 
being «of the 
state. Humani- 
tarian and social 
considera- 
tions thus rec- 


ommended one 
and the same 
procedure. As 


an individual the 
wayward child 
appealed to sym- 
pathy; as the 
product of so- 
cial conditions 
that were no 
fault of his, he had a fair claim against 
society itself; as an economic unit he 
was, if possible, to be saved. Sympathy, 
justice, and even the self-interest of so- 
ciety were all factors in bringing about 
the changed attitude. 

iPhis article is not a review of the Juvenile 
Court in all the states or all the cities of the 
United States. The movement has reached such 
proportions that the briefest outline of the whole 
situation would fill a volume. Where particular 
courts are not mentioned it is due to this fact, and 


to the further fact that the writer is not per- 
sonally familiar with them. 
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The Juvenile Court is thus an explicit 
acknowledgment of the obligation of the 
state to throw around the child its aid 
and protection and to direct it into the 
path that leads to good citizenship. Obvi- 
ously, regard for this principle calls for 
something entirely different in the de- 
meanor of the judge and in the court 
itself. It means fundamentally that the 
child should feel from the moment the ~ 
law lays its hand upon him that the judge 
is here to pro- 
tect and not to 
punish him, to 
help and not to 
stigmatize him, 
and that the ma- 
chinery of the 
court itself will 
be correspond- 
ingly modified 
to achieve this 
purpose. | 

In the West 
where the move- 
ment spread 
rapidly, the 
court room and 
the practice in 
court were grad- 
ually brought 
into harmony 
with this legal 
principle and 
the objects 
which it implies. The conventional 
bench from which the judge looks down 
upon the child, as upon the adult, 


“has given way to a desk or table so 


arranged as to permit the judge to come 
into close personal touch with the child 
and get his story. When it can law- 
fully be done, the judge’s chambers, usu- 
ally a small room, take the place of the 
larger court room and here, in the pres- 
ence of the judge, of the probation offi- 
cer and the persons directly concerned, 
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The Columbus, Ohio, court room, showing how “the conventional bench has given way to a desk or 
table se arranged as to permit the judge to come into close personal touch with the child.” 


the story of the child’s delinquency is 
told. Even in places where the proceed- 
ings are heard in a large court room, the 
bench, desk or table is so arranged that 
the child is protected from the crowd 
that fills the court room and the story 
is kept from other children in court. In 
Chicago, Cleveland, Saint Louis and In- 
dianapolis it is difficult to hear a few feet 
away what is taking place between judge 
and child. The child as a matter of 
course is not put upon its oath. 

The co-operation of the’ press, too, 
has been enlisted ; an agreement has been 
made with the managing editors that the 
names of children brought before the 
court shall not appear in print. 
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One step more is needed. The pro- 
ceedings of the court must not be pub- 
lished, in order that the child involved 
will be protected and no other child ° 
amenable to suggestion will be tempted 
to imitation. Justice to the child further 
demands that the neglected child be kept 
separate and apart from the delinquent 
child in the court room as well as after 
hearing. One not infrequently finds 
crowded into a single session of the 
court boys and girls of all ages, neglect- 
ed, dependent and delinquent, with im- 
perfect supervision in the room while 
waiting to take their turn before the 
judge. This difficulty is, of course, 
readily solved in courts of which Bos- 
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ton is an example, where there is com- 
plete privacy and where there must be 
supervision over and separation of the 
children while they are waiting to be 
called. It is met equally well in Milwau- 
kee where cases of neglect are heard on 
the afternoon of one day and cases of 
delinquency on the afternoon of the suc- 
ceeding day, and where, as in Chicago, 
cases of truancy are heard at separate 
sessions. In the main, however, most 
children’s courts offend in this respect. 
If the child is to be helped by the per- 
sonality of the judge, if he is to feel that 
a chance is to be given him, that the ob- 
ject of the proceeding is to protect and 
not to punish him—if, in short, the court 
is to be something more than a police 
court for children, grinding out their 
cases in much the same way as adults’ 
trials are conducted, the essentials set 
out above must find their way into chil- 
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dren’s courts whenever established. Un- 
fortunately there still exist, strangely 
enough, children’s courts in which prac- 
tically every detail is contrary to the 
thought underlying the movement which 
created them; that continue, in a word, 
to be mere criminal courts in which the 
primary inquiry is directed to evidence 
bearing upon the commission of a crime. 
The social side of the inquiry, that which 
has for its object the consideration of the 
child’s needs so as to make him a useful 
member of society, is a secondary con- 
sideration. 

The Manhattan Children’s Court is a 
type of such a court. The judge in his 
judicial robe sits high upon the bench 
with the child below him in the position 
and attitude of the adult offender brought 
before the bar of justice. Every small 
detail of the child’s story is told in such 
a way as to make it the property of the 


JUDGE STUBBS TALKING TO BOYS IN THE INDIANAPOLIS COURT. 


“The child should feel from the moment the law lays its hands upon him that the judge is here 
to protect, not to punish him; that the machinery of the court itself will be modified so as to achieve 


this purpose.’’ 
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THE BROOKLYN COURT IN SESSIOD 


itself and many details of the practice are open to the objections urged 
has stood in his way, Judge Wilkin 


children’s cases,’’ hearing some in 


“The court room 
against the Manhattan court’—but “notwithstanding a law that 


has struggled to work toward a more enlightened handling of 
chambers as shown below. 
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overcrowded room, filled with men, 
women and children of all ages. The 


fundamental principle for which Juvenile 
Court workers have been striving is lost 
sight of in the forbidding formal trial of 
the child, characteristic of the procedure 
of the Manhattan court and others of its 
type. Reporters of the daily press flock 
there for their stories of “human inter- 
est” and, in utter disregard of its effect 
upon the children, drag their names and 
pictures into the daily newspaper. The 
state thus occupies a thoroughly illog- 
ical position; it establishes a judicial 
institution for a specific purpose, and 
then conducts it in a way largely to de- 
feat that purpose. . 
Probation, the court’s most efficient 
weapon, and the many constructive social 
forces that probation can employ, are un- 
known in a court like this, where the 
controlling thought is whether the child 
is guilty or not guilty. The contrast be- 
tween the court that, disregarding the 
act, looks to the condition of the child in 
the hope of helping it, and the type rep- 
resented by the Manhattan court, is aptly 
shown in the following cases taken from 
the records of the Manhattan court. Ob- 
serve the emphasis throughout on the 
criminal procedure and terminology : 
Three boys, aged respectively- fifteen, fif- 
teen and thirteen years, were presented in 
court by the officer, who charged that he 
found the defendants in the busy shopping 
district of the city engaged in attempting to 
put their hands into the pockets of passersby 
and in opening wrist bags carried by women: 
that they wilfully and wrongfully pushed and 
jostled persons, and that in all of these 
actions were acting in concert with one 
another. The officer further stated that he 
‘had watched the defendants’ actions for a 
period of about one hour, and offered the 
testimony of other police officers in corrob- 
oration of his statements. The defendants 
entered a plea of “not guilty” for each and 


were duly tried and convicted on the evi- 
dence submitted. 


The record of these boys previous to 
their hearing, which was held January 


21, 1909, 1s illuminating as illustrating 
the method of the court: 


A was convicted of acting in a disorderly 
manner and playing at a game of dice called 
“craps” on the sidewalk. On March 15, 1908, 
sentence was suspended; on March 29, 1908 
(two weeks later), he was again convicted 
of an offense exactly similar and was fined 
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one dollar; April 19, 1908 (three weeks 
later), he was arrested, charged with petit 
larceny, for stealing a bicycle, but the record 
shows that no proper evidence was submitted 
to the court, no complaint was taken, and he 
was discharged. On May 31, 1908 (six weeks 
thereafter), he was convicted of playing a 
game on the sidewalk called “pitching pen- 
nies” with other boys, thereby obstructing 
the free passage of the sidewalk, amd was 
fined one dollar. On June 22, 1908 (three 
weeks again having passed), he was con- 
victed of discharging a firearm in a public 
place of the city, and was fined fifty cents. 
On November 3, 1908, he was convicted of 
acting in a disorderly manner and maintain- 
ing a bonfire in the public street. The record 
which I have does not disclose what order 
was made with reference to this conviction. 

B, on February 14, 1908, was charged with 
grand larceny (picking pockets and stealing 
from a woman a purse and $1.50). He was 
duly tried and acquitted. On April 13, 1908, 
he was found in the company of and acting 
in concert with, so the record proceeds, two 
thieves and engaged in pushing and jostling 
wilfully passersby and attempting to open 
handbags carried ‘by women. He was duly 
tried and convicted and placed on parole 
until June 6, 1908, on which date sentence 
was suspended. January 12, 1909 (ten days 
before the final appearance in court), he was 
charged with acting in a disorderly manner 
and throwing stones; pleaded “not guilty”, 
was tried and acquitted. i 


Both of these boys were presented in 
court upon the several occasions of their 
appearance before different judges. 

The important thing in the eyes of the 
court in both cases was the. question of 
“guilty” or “not guilty.’ Where the 
evidence was insufficient, as under the 
criminal law, the boys were acquitted and 
sent out of court. There must have been 
from the time of their first: appearance 
sufficient evidence to warrant some kind 
of probationary oversight, some effort to 
reach back into and correct the conditions 
that were responsible for their frequent 
appearance in court. 

In Brooklyn, while the court room it- 
self and many details of the practice are 
open to the objections urged, one finds 
a different attitude toward the child on 
the part of the judge who has seen the 
longest service in the Children’s Court. 
Judge Wilkin has struggled, - notwith- 
standing a law that has stood in his way, 
to work toward a more enlightened hand- 
ling of children’s cases and to develop a 
system of probation along lines that have 
proven of value elsewhere. 
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THE LOUISVILLE JUVENILE COURT. 


This is a combination of old and new methods. 


It is open to the objection of retaining, the 


bench, but court is held in the judge’s chambers and it is possible for the judge to get in close 


personal touch with the child. 
( 


If the real function of the court is to 
be worked out in Greater New York, if 
it is to become an institution contributing 
its share to the salvation of the city’s 
children, it must be built over from its 
very foundations; the recreated court 
must abandon the traditions of the crimi- 
nal court, conforming to lines intelligent- 
ly laid down elsewhere and now embod- 
ied in the legislation of a decade. 

The Juvenile Court, as we find it to- 
day, is a city institution. It does not 
teach the rural communities. One of 
the obvious needs to be met is that the 
work of the court should be so amplified 
that rural centers may be embraced in its 
activities. The problem of the neglected 
and delinquent child is really not only an 
urban one. The absence in rural centers 
of much of the social work that is busied 
with the city child indicates the need out- 
side of the city. Where the work of 
the court is limited to the city, the coun- 
try child who gets into court is brought 
before a justice of the peace. He is a 
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brave man who will undertake to defend 
such practice. 

On January 1 a new law creating a 
Children’s Court for the city of Buffalo 
became effective. This.law marks a com- 
plete break in the method of handling the 
delinquent child in New York state. It 
embodies the spirit of the new legislation 


and makes it possible for the judge to 


it ae, 


MANHATTAN CHILDREN’S COURT. 


The building is too small and the city is consider- 
ing enlarging and rearranging it. 
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WHERE THE POLICK HAVE CHARGE. 
Girls awaiting their turn in the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Court, in charge of a police officer 

in uniform. 


consider the child as in need of the care 
and protection of the state, instead of 
handling it as a criminal. But the law, 
beneficent as it is, does not go far enough. 
Its powers are limited to the city itself. 
Within the corporate limits a child in 
court is treated in the enlightened way 
possible under Juvenile Court laws, and 
yet if the same child had violated some 
law in Erie county outside Buffalo it 
would have had to be taken before a jus- 
tice of the peace to be tried as a crimi- 
nal. The remedy here, as elsewhere, is 
a court with jurisdiction co-extensive 
with the county. Uniformity cannot be 
secured in any other way. 

An administrative difficulty will be met 
in counties where the county seat is far 
removed from other parts of the county. 
In Colorado this question has been solved 
by empowering the judge of the Juve- 
nile Court to appoint masters of discipline 
in different parts of the county to hear 
cases in the first instance with a right of 
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review to the judge. Other administra- 
tive details are considered in succeeding 
sections of this article. 


II. THE PROBATION OFFICE 


The ultimate value of the work of the 
Juvenile Court will be determined ‘by 
the effect of probation upon the child. 
The quality of probationary oversight 
depends wholly upon the organization of 
the probation office. The efficient ‘court 
must have intimately interwoven into its 
machinery, a closely knit and well or- 
ganized probation office, competent to 
make the investigation in such’a way as 
to enable the judge to determine whether 
or not the child shall be placed on pro- 
bation, and of carrying out in a consist- 
ent way the judgment of the court. 

It is here that we encounter one of the 
greatest difficulties in establishing courts 
or in amplifying the work of courts al- 
ready creatéd. Legislatures are slow to 
see the value of providing for payment 
of an adequate number of probation offi- 
cers. The absence of anything like an* 


_ intelligent public opinion in the country 


as to the real meaning of probation in- 
creases the difficulty. For years the Chi- 
cago probation office was administered 
by officers paid by the Juvenile Court 
Committee, a private organization. In 
Brooklyn the same situation is still found, 
the three paid officers receiving their 
salaries from private sources. In many 
other courts the insufficient provision of 
the law has been supplemented by volun- 
tary associations which have furnished 
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paid officers or by individuals who have 
contributed to the payment of additional 
salary for an underpaid officer. There 
should be no further need for such an 
arrangement. The court has passed be- 
yond the experimental stage, and private 
philanthropy has demonstrated its value. 

Unless probation officers are paid out 


of the public treasury, it is practically | 


impossible to secure any permanency for 
the work. In rare instances only is the 
interest of individuals so fixed as to find 
them willing to assume the burden. So 
long as probation officers are paid by 
private agencies and not out of public 
funds, the relation of the officer to the 
child as well as to the court is not what 
it should be. 

The number of salaried officers and, the 
salaries paid vary in different localities 
and depend on the attitude of the judge 
to the work and the state of public opin- 
ion as to the value of probation, as may 
be gathered from the following partial 
list of courts: 
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table, the lowest is $700, in Louisville, 
Ky., an amount insufficient to secure 
competent service. 

The prevailing opinion is that a salary 
of from $1,000 to $1,200 a year should 
be paid assistants. ‘St. Louis, it will be 
noticed, increases the salaries of assistant 
probation officers as the length of service 
increases until the maximum of $1,500 is 
reached. As a matter of course, these 
salaries should be exclusive of car fare 
and other necessary expenses. 

The method of selecting probation of- 
ficers is of the utmost importance. In 
most states they are appointed by the 
judge. This method of selection presents 
many difficulties, but it has been ad- 
hered to in the main to avoid opposition 
on the part of judges who wish to hold 
on to the appointing power. There is 
nothing necessarily in the relation of the 
probation officer to the judge that would 
be disturbed were the appointment made 
otherwise. As a matter of fact, in most 
courts the judge does not supervise in 


Salaries Salaries 
paid chief. paid assistants. ' 
None. None. 
$3,000. $900. 
$2,100. Ist yr. $1,000. 


2nd yr. $1,300. 


Limit $2,500. 
Maximum $1,500. 


BNo chief probation officer. 


Number 
Population of paid 
ect ’ Census 1900. pe cere 
anhattan one 
Brooklyn § 3,437,962 (a) 3 
Chicago 1,698,575 (b) 65 
St. Louis 575,238 11 
Baltimore 508,957 
Cleveland 381,768 6 
Cincinnati 325,902 (c) 6 
Pittsburgh 321,616 10 
Detroit 285,704 (d) 9 
Washington, D. C. 278,718 3 
Louisville 204,731 (e) 5 
Denver 133,859 38 
Indianapolis 169,164 (f) 4 
Rochester 162,608 1 
Columbus, O. 125,560 6 
Evansville 59,007 1 
Lexington, Ky. 26,369 (g) De 
Muncie, | Ind. 20,942 al 
New Albany, Ind. 20,628 1 


$1,200. 
2,500. $1,200-$1,000-$900. 
1,000 


2,500. PS i 
(h) $2,500. $720. to $900. with 
annual increase. 


Men—$1,200. Women—$1,000. 
“$1,500. $1,200-$1,000. 
“$2,400. $1,200. 

$ 700. 

“s $1500. $1200, 
$3. a day $3. a day. 

$1,200. 

$1,800. $1,000. 
$3. a day 

$1,200. $240. 
$3. a day 
$3. a day 


(a) One a Catholic, one a Protestant, one a Jew; all paid by private societies. | 
(b) Thirty are members of the police force in plain clothes, assigned to duty in the Juvenile 


Court under the direction of the chief probation officer. 


(c) There are in addition four officers who give part of their time, paid by volunteer organizations, 
(d) Eight are members of the police force in plain clothes; one is a woman. 

(e) One is a member of the police force in plain clothes, 

(f) Two are members of the police force in plain clothes. 


(g 
(h) 


) The assistant is a student and gives only a part of his time. 
$1,200 paid by county, balance hy Juvenile Court Association, Knights of Columbus, Juven- 


ile Court Aid Society and Colored Juvenile Court Society. 


Inquiry discloses the fact that a salary 
approximating $2,500 a year is needed 
to secure the services of a competent 
chief probation officer for a city with a 
population between 200,000 and 500,000. 
Of the salaries paid assistants giving all 
their time, as shown by the foregoing 


any way whatever the work of the pru- 
bation officer after the child has been 
placed on probation. The direct ques- 
tion was asked in Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Rochester, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Louisville and Evansville, and in all cases 
the answer was that the judge did not 
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Boys going upstairs to the waiting room where they gather by the dozen in charge of a 


exercise any supervision at all over the 
work of the probation officer. 
The judge is usually 


necessarily so. 
much too busy to give 
the time required for 
adequate supervision. 
The matter is put thus 
by Homer Folks: 


But further than that, 
and this, I think, lies at 
the bottom of the question, 
I am led to believe that 
the oversight and _ direc- 
tion of the work of proba- 
tion officers from day to 
day and from week to 
week, perfecting their 
plans, their methods and 
holding them to their duty 
is not necessarily, is not 
preferably a judicial but 
is an executive function, 
just as much so as the 


administration of the re-. 
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uniformed policeman. 


This is 
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formatory institutions to which those same 
children might and recently would have 
been committed. 
mind is that of taking up case by case, elim- 


The judicial frame of» 


inating all other consider- 
ations and all other facts, 
and centering the attention 
for the time upon the law 
and the facts, in that one 
individual case, then to 
pass on to another, and to 
another and to another. 
Doesn’t that tend to build 
up a machine—I don’t 
mean a political “machine 
but an administrative ma- 
chine? It is ene and one 
and one and one. In the 
consideration of each of 
these it is inherently im- 
portant that all the others 
should be left aside. Now 
then, the work of the pro- 
bation officer is inherently 
and essentially that of 
keeping all of these under 
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wards in institutions. Such monthly re- 
ports mean, of course, that the chief pro- 
bation officer must be in close touch with 
all other probation officers and with in- 
stitutions. 

The records, which it is absolutely 
necessary to keep, will not be kept in a 
probation office with any considerable 
number of children to care for, if the 
work of the office in all its detail falls 
upon one officer. In Rochester, for in- 
stance, during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1908, 480 boys and forty-three 
girls were brought before the Children’s 
Court, of whom 140 boys and two girls 
were placed on probation.t. Obviously 
no one person could do the work required 
by this number of children. The work 
of this particular probation officer was 
not limited to the 140 boys and two girls 
who were actually placed on probation 
and even if it had been, and even if he 
had been assisted by a certain number of 
volunteer probation officers, the task 
would, notwithstanding, have been too 
great for one person adequately to 
handle. As a matter of. fact, careful 
work required a painstaking investiga- 
tion into the whole 523 cases, so that the 
judge might have the proper guidance 
when the cases were brought before him. 

It must be borne in mind that the pro- 
bation officer is charged: 

1. With the duty of making 
an investigation into the child’s 
history, its antecedents, its home, 
school or employment record, 
neighborhood and everything in 
fact that will throw any light 
on its appearance in court. 

2. Of appearing at the hear- 
ing. 


3. Of acting as probation off- - 


cer, exercising a friendly super- 
vision over the child. 

It will not be disputed that the items 
enumerated fall within the duty of a pro- 
bation officer. 

Too little stress, unfortunately, is laid 
upon the preliminary investigation prior 
to the hearing; too often probation is 
tried when if a complete investigation 
had been, an experiment doomed to fail- 
ure would not have been made. 


1Second Annual Report State Probation Com- 
mission, New York 94. 
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Where it is possible to get the neces- 
sary money, one officer at least should be 
detailed to make the preliminary investi- 
gation in all cases. There are two con- 
trolling reasons for this: 

1. The qualities required of an 
investigating officer, trained in 
digging out the essential facts, 
are wholly different from those 
required in the subsequent work 
of probationary oversight. 

2. The attitude of the child 
toward the probation officer who 
has searched the neighborhood 
for evidence against the child 
and the attitude of its parents are 
in most cases hostile. The officer 
starts out with the _ ill-feeling 

_and distrust of the very persons 
with whom he is to get in close 
personal relation and the diffi- 


culties of a position already 
great enough, are increased 
many fold. 


In St. Louis there is connected with 
the probation office a man who investi- 
gates all boys’ cases and all the facts in 
girls’ cases. He does not interview the 
girls—that is done by one of the women 
probation officers. In Indianapolis a po- 
lice officer in plain clothes investigates 
the boys’ cases, and a woman, girls’ 
cases. It would seem much better if the 
investigating officer were.a woman, for 
the reason that there are few if any boys’ 
cases which a woman cannot investigate, 
while on the other hand she would care 
for all of the girls’ cases. 

In most courts the mistake is made of 
having the probation officer make the 
investigation, and the officer already 
overworked is burdened still further. In 
Cleveland probation officers are obliged 
to serve the summons and other neces- 
sary papers at the time of making the 
preliminary investigation. The practice 
is defended on the ground of economy, 
the saving to the county, it is claimed, 


‘being large enough to pay the entire ex- 


pense of the probation office. On the 
other hand it is believed in St. Louis 
that specializing the work of probation 
officers makes for greater efficiency on 
the part of all officers. The care with 
which investigations are made by special 
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investigators would seem to indicate that 
the probation office should be developed 
along this line where it is possible. . 
There should be a paid man and a 
paid woman officer in every probation 
office. There is no justification for the 


practice found in some courts of placing 
a girl on probation to a man, while there 
may be a good reason for placing a 
young boy on probation to a woman. 

In the effort to add to the number of 
officers, resort has been had in a varying 
No dif- 


degree to the use of volunteers. 
ficulty is experienced in 

getting both men and wom- 

en to volunteer, especially 

at the beginning of a move- 

ment to establish a court, 

or when by a disclosure of 

weakness in the system 

there is a revival of interest 

in the court. Opinions dif- 

fer as to the value of the 

work done by volunteers. 

Indianapolis relies upon 

them largely. The court 

has a list of 565 volunteer 

officers, of whom 190 are 

active. Miss Graydon, the 

chief probation officer, 

states that these volunteers 

hold a formal meeting an- 

nually; that there are in- 

terviews between the volun- - 
teers and chief probation 

officer as occasion demands, 

but that in the main the 

volunteer is held account- 

able for his ward by requir- 

ing monthly reports, no- 

tices being sent to those 

who are remiss. The task 

of supervising the work of any such 
number of volunteers is tremendous, and 
it is difficult to see how anything ap- 
proaching adequate supervision can be 
exercised by one person. The volunteers 
here come from church organizations, 
and include ministers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men and women interested in 
church and social work. 

Cincinnati has a roster of 150 volun- 
teer officers, of whom about twenty per 
cent are active. Baltimore does not use 
volunteers, except the agents of chari- 
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table organizations, who are used occa- 
sionally. Chicago has not abandoned the 
practice wholly, and resort is had occa- 
sionally to a volunteer. The officer in 
a particular district may call in a volun- 
teer, and while one district officer has 
succeeded in getting some help, in other 
districts the result has been otherwise. 
St. Louis likewise resorts to them some- 
what in connection with the work being 
done by a paid officer, but they are re- 
sponsible to the paid officer and supple- 
ment his or her supervision. Cleveland’s 
volunteer force consists of 
about thirty members of 
the Fire Department and a 
few women. These vol- 
unteers are closely super- 
vised by the chief proba- 
tion officer who in large 
measure directs their work. 
The chief officer was firm- 
ly of the opinion that the 
only positive results have 
been gotten from the fire- 


men used. 
The experiment in Chi- 
cago, in St. Louis, Cleve- 


land, Louisville and else- 
where seems to justify the 
conclusion that the work of 
volunteers is of doubtful 
value. The failure of the 
system may be due to a 
lack of direction; or of 
- close supervision of the vol- 
unteer officers by the paid 
officer. The difficulty is to 
be found more likely in the 
nature of probation itself 
and the time required to 
do really efficient work. 
Says Roger N. Baldwin of St. Louis: 


The probation process in essence, is a 
process of education by constructive friend- 
ship. It presupposes an intense personal in- 
terest: it presupposes a perception of a 
child’s needs in such a way that the child 
may be more securely set upon his feet by 
throwing about him every constructive force 
which the community has to offer. It means 
introducing him by one way or another to 
those activities which will enable him to 
spend his entire time rightly. The process 
does not require theories; it does not re- 
quire book knowledge. It must never be in 
any degree sentimental, patronizing or ama- 
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teurish. It requires sympathy, tact, good 
humor, patience and above all a thorough 
knowledge of the needs of child-life and the 
manifold ways in which to meet them. 


Whatever reason may be assigned for 
the failure, there can be no possible 
doubt that the indiscriminate use of vol- 
unteers is to be condemned. Where the 
exigencies of the court require the ex- 
periment to be made or to be adhered to, 
care should be had to limit the volun- 
teers to persons whose interest is gen- 
uine, a quality exceedingly difficult to 
measure, and the volunteer should not 
only be held to a strict accountability for 
his ward, but his work should be care- 
fully supervised and directed by the paid 
officer. 

If anything approaching uniformity 
in the matter of probation is to be had, 
it can be secured in no other way; any 
other course will ultimately bring the 
whole subject into discredit. 

Within the past few years, the Big 
Brother movement has been co-onerat- 
ing with the court in furnishing volun- 
teer officers. Wherever men volunteers 
are used they are to a large extent Big 
Brothers. It is now proposed to organ- 
ize along similar lines a Big Sister 
movement. The value of these move- 
ments is to be judged by the same stand- 
ards we have applied above. To adopt 
them in any wholesale fashion is to in- 
vite failure. They can be worth while 
only under the most careful supervision 
of a trained officer, who will require the 
same painstaking adherence to their 
wards from these volunteers that he 
will exact from his paid assistants. 

If volunteers are used, the number of 
probationers such an officer can oversee 
becomes important; the tewer children 
given to a volunteer the better. One 
child, if the system can be held down to 
it, is better than two, and few volun- 
teers can be found whose time will per- 
mit them to look after more than two. 
Opinions differ as to the number of 
children to be given to one volunteer 
officer. Miss Graydon, chief probation 
officer of the Indianapolis court, places 
the maximum at two, while in Cleveland 
as many as three are given some officers. 
Mr. Witter, chief probation officer of 
the Chicago court, is of the opinion that 
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the number is to be determined by the 
paid officer under whom the volunteer 
works. In Louisville in many cases the 
number exceeded three; in Rochester 
one woman volunteer officer has five 
children as probationers, but she gives 
practically her entire time to the court. 
It may fairly be assumed that few volun- 
teers have sufficient leisure to give the 
necessary time to more than one child. 
There may be a few cases of zealous 
workers who can effectively handle two 
children, and it is only where the volun- 
teer officer is giving practically all of 
his or her time, as in the case of the 
Rochester officer, that this number 
should be exceeded. Where, as in 
Louisville, the number is largely in ex- 
cess, failure is inevitable. 

It is not only in the case of volunteers 
that the number of children placed on 
probation is in excess of the number 
that an officer can oversee; the same 
condition is disclosed by the following 
table with reference to paid officers: 

Number of children on 


City probation to one paid officer. 

CHiCRBO RE cis: custstocaus or etateis 75 to 125 

Cleveland ee. fin cca cle ulersichene Average 60. 

SEL OMI. avers aoe ivcrecchensteens 120 to 180. 

LOUIS Vil loeM rca sralsteuensnersnemene 0 to 80. 

Oincinnagtliiens sneer wader 150 to 300. 

DOtrOli pert .cot vod. oclede ol etaterate Varies—some districts 
more congested than 
others. 

RROCHOSTOE GT oidic scissor eegaseeer ts 0. 

Pittsburghy sarc occ oe. sue torres 75 average. 

WOU IS as iloysor0: Sov agar token ste LD 

ALOXIN GLOW ICY:.F isnis occ see ere 150 

1 OY:5 Wi) dae ese CR RCRCRORCRCS Fi On Se 100. 

Balbimone re arc ctierssecvisieholeretens 25 to 60 maximum. 


If the opinions of many probation of- 
ficers are considered in connection with 
the foregoing table, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that most probation officers are 
burdened with more children than they 
can care for. Mr. Thurston of Chi- 
cago and Mr. Lewis of Cleveland are 
of the opinion that seventy-five is the 
maximum number that an officer can 
oversee, devoting his entire time to the 
work. Mr. Baldwin of St. Louis places 
the number at 100. Mr. Fagg, chief 
probation officer of Pittsburgh, Mr. Kil- 
lup, probation officer of Rochester, and 
Miss Keyes of Columbus are of the 
opinion that an officer cannot do good 
work with more than fifty children. Mr. 
Weir of the Cincinnati court stands 
alone in stating that, depending upon 
circumstances, a paid officer can over- 
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see 200 children. If the majority opin- 
10n is to control, it is clear that of the 
courts in the foregoing table, with the 
exception of Baltimore and Cleveland, 
all are offending in this regard. 

_ The question of the period of proba- 
tion becomes important in considering 
the number of children an officer can 
oversee. In some courts we find the 
judge fixing a definite period of proba- 
tion varying in length. Fundamentally 
this seems to be wrong. The disclo- 
sure at the hearing cannot possibly be a 
guide in this matter. The important 
thing is that the probation officer shall 
have time in which to correct the condi- 
tions which have sent the child into 
court. Who shall say in advance how 
long a period is required to repair the 
spiritual damage to a human being? It is 
equally impossible to fix either a min- 
imum or a maximum period within the 
‘time that the court has jurisdiction of 
the child. The probation officer must 
necessarily be the judge. He is, after 
all, in close personal touch with the 
child; the child should be kept on pro- 
bation subject to regular visitation and 
contact by the officer for such a period 
as in the opinion of the officer is neces- 
sary to give him the needed start in the 
right direction. At the expiration of 
that period, the records of the court 
should show by a proper entry the ful- 
fillment by the child of the terms of his 
probation and his discharge. 

With what may be properly termed 
“the court records kept by the clerk of 
the court”, the probation officer can 
have little concern. In practically all 
courts these records are made to con- 
form to the legal forms prescribed by 
the general law. Jt is difficult, within 
the limits of this article, to do more than 
indicate the records that should be kept 
in the probation office touching each 
child. 

Primarily system should be introduced 
into the office; probationers and proba- 
tion officers should be properly indexed, 
so that the cases may be readily referred 
to. The courts in various parts of the 
country use forms for making the pre- 
liminary investigation which aim to cover 
substantially the same facts. They em- 
brace the child’s family, its neighbor- 
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hood, its school, its habits and physical 
condition. A few undertake to secure 
meager information touching the em- 
ployment of the child. In none of the 
courts, so far as I have been able to as- 
certain, is this subject investigated with 
sufficient care. It is admitted that ’cer- 
tain classes of employment furnish more 
delinquent children to the courts than 
others. It is further conceded that the 
hours of labor are an inducing cause. 

For the light that may be thrown upon 
the whole subject, it is important that 
the preliminary investigation and history 
cards kept by probation officers empha- 
size the character of employment, the 
wages paid, and the hours of employ- 
ment. There should be an appropriate 
blank showing the school record of the 
child, its home and church record; a 
blank upon which the probation officer 
may report at length his observations, 
and finally a blank upon which the en- 
tire history of the case will appear; all 
of these blanks to be placed in the en- 
velope containing the case. 


III. THE DETENTION HOME 


The detention home provided for un- 
der the Juvenile Court laws is the log- 
ical outgrowth of the laws providing for 
compulsory separation of child offend- 
ers from adult criminals after arrest 
and prior to hearing. These earlier laws, 
of which we find an example in New 
York, make it unlawful to incarcerate 
a child sixteen years of age or under in 
a jail or police station. Regard for the 
spirit of the Juvenile Court legislation 
will carry us far beyond thes> laws. 

It is a lamentable fact that communi- 
ties doing good work in many ways for 
the child brought before the Juvenile 
Court, are among the worst offenders 
against the spirit of the law in the mat- 
ter of detention homes. Baltimore, as 
an illustration, still uses the various po- 
lice stations throughout the city as 
places of detention for children. 

The essentials of a good home are no 
longer open to question. Cities where 
a consistent effort has been made to 
meet the requirements of the law show 
what is possible. In brief, to meet the 
social and legislative requirements, the 
place where children are detained must 
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not be simply a building or a room where 
the child is separated from the adult; 
‘that answered the requirements for a 
time. It must be a place that approxi- 
mates a home or a school.. While ap- 
proximating a home, care must be had 
to guard against the possibility of alienat- 
ing the child from its home when the 
time comes for it’ to return to its par- 
ents. ° To put it in another way, the de- 
tention home, while meeting ‘the full 
requirements of the law, must neverthe- 
less be a place to which the child, ex- 
cept under most unusual conditions, will 
not want to return of its own volition. 
To surround it with comforts and con- 
veniences that are not only beyond it 
presently, but are likely to remain so, 
misses as completely what we should 
strive for as to adhere to the obsolete 
practice of making no provision for the 
child beyond separating it from the ad- 
ult criminal. Bearing in mind the fore- 
going, some provision must be made for 
a certain class of children who need to 
be detained forcibly. Bars should be 
dispensed with, but heavy wire screens 
may be used. 

Fundamentally the function of the de- 
tention home is to provide a place for 
temporary detention of children pend- 
ing hearing. , In practice it has been 
found helpful to commit certain children 
to the home for a few days after hear- 
ing. In Chicago the average period of 
detention is six days, in Cleveland five 
days, and less than this in other cities. 
In order to meet these conditions fully 
the home must be so organized as to 
reach both classes of children. ° 

It may be observed at the outset that 
the proposed home must be separate and 
apart from a jail; a place of detention 
for children which is separated from a 
jail by a thinly disguised wall or parti- 
tion, and which relies on the jail for part 
of its administrative help, its food and 
other necessaries, is nevertheless a part 
of the jail, and is clearly a violation of 
the law. 

Pittsburgh has a modern jail, a model 
in every way, Viewed as a jail. The de- 
tention rooms on the second floor are 
entered through the heavy iron gate 
that takes one into the jail proper. The 
children are fed on jail fare, served in 
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the same way that adult prisoners are 
served. On the day in October when I 
visited the Juvenile Court, there were 
in these rooms twenty-two boys, rang- 
ing from seven to sixteen years, associ- 
ating with each other, held for various 
causes from the inclusive term “incor- 
rigible,’ used in connection with. the 
youngest, to an offense against decency 
in the case of the oldest. 

The midday meal was served by two 
trusties in charge of an officer, who car- 
ried the jail fare around the room used 
as a dining room, in a tin tureen, from * 
which the “mixture” was served by a 
dipper into separate tin cups to the © 
children. © 

On the upper floor were nine girls, 
one of whom was just recovering from 
whooping cough and was still coughing. 
As no regular matron is provided for 
the girls, all were in charge of a woman 
serving a three months’ sentence for ° 
larceny. There was no opportunity for 
play; a certain time was given over to 
reading by one of the matrons in charge 
of the boys, and to add to the terror of 
the situation the rod was used unspar- 
ingly to curb the spirit of the child. It 
is an easy matter in places of detention, 
such as this, to use the jail itself for 
boys, as is done when the inadequate 
quarters provided are filled. Within 
these rooms no official of the probation 
office, save the chief officer, is admitted. 
The women probation officers are not 
permitted ever to interview the girls de- 
tained. The court itself, established for 
the purpose of saving the child from the 
stigma of being a criminal, is held within 
the jail, and cannot be reached save 
through the bars which admit old and 
young, the habitual offender and the 
little child of seven whose only offense 
is that it is incorrigible at home. 

In Manhattan we find another type of 
detention home. . All children taken into 
custody within the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx are detained at the 
building of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
In addition to the children taken into 
custody there are detained here chil- 
dren who are wanted as witnesses in 
criminal cases. The period of detention 
varies from a day to several months. On 
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THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THH PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


All children taken into custody in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx are detained here 


almost ten thousand a year. 


It is one of the busiest corners in New York city. The receiving rooms 


are on the first floor, the offices on the second, the detention rooms and roof playground above. 


the occasion of one visit by the writer 
in the summer of 1908, there were in 
the building ninety children, two. of 
whom had been detained for three 
months. Notwithstanding this no ef- 
fort is made to care for the leisure of 
these children in a rational way. On the 
day of my visit the children were ar- 
ranged in several large rooms, boys sep- 


arated from girls, seated on long benches 
placed against the walls busily occupied 
in pulling pieces of rag:carpet. No ade- 
quate provision is made at segregation; 
the neglected child and the delinquent 
child associate and sleep in large dormi- 
tories. Education and directed play, as 
we understand them, find no place here. 
The energies of the child in. its long lei- 


THE SOCIDTY’S PATROL WAGON. 


Policemen in uniform take the children to and from the children’s court. 
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sure, for aught we know, go into new 
plans that in the end will bring him back 
into the place and into the Childrens 
Court. 

The worst sufferer, however, is the 
child of the small community and in the 
rural districts where the court 1s as yet 
unknown and where much work is to 
be done. In these places the child who 
must be detained shares the fate of the 
adult criminal and divides his cell. This 
is true in Evansville, Ind., a city of sixty 


thousand, and in New Albany, Ind. a. 


city of twenty-two thousand; the county 
jail is used for children, although the 
probation officer sought to justify the 
practice by saying that when a child is 
put into a cell the door is not locked. 
Throughout the smaller communities of 
Kentucky the same condition is unfortu- 
nately true. 

The essentials for a home appvroximat- 
ing the law may be set down seriatim: 

I. It must be separate and 
apart from the jail, and must 
not be administered in connec- 
tion with the jail or by its off- 
cers. 

2. It must be in charge of a 
superintendent and matron com- 
petent to teach children or some 
arrangement must be made for 
the services of teachers. 

3. Obviously the sexes must 
be separated and dependent 
children must be kept separate 
from delinquent children. There 
must be such supervision as will 


insure the separation of the 
children. 
4. The child’s leisure time 


must be cared for; he may be 
used to do certain work about 
the home. He must be permit- 
ted to play indoors and out un- 
der the right sort of direction. 
5. With all this however, he 
must be made to feel that® his 
detention is to enforce respect 
for the rights of others; he 
must not be coddled to the point 
of weaning him away from his 
home. 
The detention home for a large com- 
munity is in the main solved by Chicago; 
an account of it appears elsewhere in this 
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issue. Even here no adequate provision 
is made for play. 

St. Louis, which, up to the present 
time, has relied on an old residence that 
was wholly inadequate, has now under 
way plans for a home to cost about 
$30,000. 

Milwaukee’s new detention home 
shows the possibilities in a city that is 
willing to meet the situation fully. It 
will have a front of 140 feet, a depth of 
ninety feet, and will be set back seventy 
teet from the street line, the intervening 
space being used for separate play- 
grounds for boys and girls. The build- 
ing is of three stories, with a high base- 
ment, built of brick with stone trim- 
mings. The Juvenile Court and its of- 
ficers are all in the first story, the deten- 
tion home occupies the second and third 
stories and part of the basement. The 
boys are to be kept in the right half of 
the building and the girls in the left 
half. The two principal stairways, one 
for boys and one for girls, are so ar- 
ranged that the children can go from top 
to bottom of the building freely without 
guards. This is accomplished by a 
screen in the first story, dividing the 
stairway from the public corridor. Thus 
the children can go to their playgrounds 
by a stairway to the basement. There are 
adequate toilets and bathrooms, and the 
discharging rooms are so arranged that 
children brought to this room to leave 
do not appear again in the corridor. 
There are separate dining rooms for the 
boys and girls, class rooms, physician’s 
consultation room and hospital with iso- 
lation rooms. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the problem of the detention home can 
be met only by spending money as lav- 
ishly as it has been spent in Chicago or 
Milwaukee. It has been worked out for 
boys in a most interesting way by Judge 
Addams in Cleveland. He utilizes the 
third floor of police headquarters, but 
beyond receiving light and heat from 
the plant below, there is no connection 
whatever between the two. The floor 
has been divided so as to provide an 
ample dormitory, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, a matron’s room, kitchen, bath- 
room, etc. It is in charge of a matron 
who is assisted by the boys in making 
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INTERIOR, COUJNTY JAIL, JEFFERSON, KY. 


“The worst sufferer is the child of the small community who shares the'fate of the adult criminal 
and divides his cell.”” Note man and two children at the end of ‘the vorridor. 


beds, washing dishes and cooking. When 
I saw the home it was immaculately 
clean,.and I have Judge Addams’s as- 
surance that this is always so. It pro- 
vides for twenty boys. They attend 
school in a building about a block from 
the home. The teacher calls for the boys 
and returns with them to the home after 
their school work is over. There have 
been a few attempts at. escape. No pre- 
scribed course of study is followed. The 
particular needs of each boy are consid- 
ered and an effort is made to give all of 
them occupation work. Until a short 
time ago no place of detention was pro- 
vided for girls, who were detained in 
the convent of the Good Shepherd. Now, 
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however, a separate detention home for 
girls is being worked out. 

In Rochester, N. Y., the shelter of 
the Rochester Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is used for the 
detention home. It is altogether admir- 
ably kept. It is an old residence, and, 
as a matter of course, there are times 
when provision cannot be satisfactorily 
made for all the children brought to it. 
Like all homes of this kind, it has small 
dormitories, a fact which suggests the 
difficulty of adequate supervision. Ad- 
mirable as it is, one would wish to see 
the shelter’s usefulness still further en- 
larged by some arrangement with the 
school authorities, or otherwise, that . 
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COUNTY JAIL, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


Used for both adults and children. 


“The probation officer sought to justify the practice of placing 


children here by saying that when a child is put into a cell the door is not locked.” 


would provide a teacher for the children 
under detention and other opportuni- 
ties for filling the leisure of the child. 
All of the essentials can be gotten in 
such an old residence. It has been done 
also in Denver, in Indianapolis, in Co- 
lumbus and in Louisville. An old house 
in a neighborhood that is on the de- 
cline is all that is required. In Louis- 
ville, which may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of this type of building, the house 
is located within easy reach of the court 
in what was once a fashionable neigh- 
borhood. It has’ a large yard where 
the children play and have some appara- 
tus for play. It has large and comfort- 
able rooms, some used as -dormiitories, 
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others for play and study, and an indoor 
gymnasium has been fitted up on the top 
floor. There are both shower and tub 
baths for boys and girls, white and 
black. As a matter of course, the sug- 
gestion presupposes administrative help 
sufficient to insure careful oversight. 
The question of proper segregation is 
by no means solved in any of the homes. 
The difficulty of meeting it properly in- 
creases the importance of securing the 
best possible supervision over the chil- 
dren in the home, not only during their 
waking hours, but in their dormitories. 
One of the problems to be solved is 
what to do with the child whom it is 
necessary to detain, but who lives too 
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THE JUVENILE COURT AND DETENTION HOME IN A SMALLER CITY. 


This adapted dwelling in Columbus, Ohio, illustrates how ‘‘a]l of the essentials can be gotten in 


such an old residence. 
oversight.”’ 


far to bring it to the county seat, or for 
the child in the rural community where 
the provisions of the Juvenile Court 
law do not extend beyond the corporate 
limits of a city. No entirely satisfac- 
tory solution has been offered. Judge 
Addams has made the interesting sug- 
gestion that in most small communities 
there will be found families who might 
be willing to provide the necessary room 
for small compensation. It may not be 
the way out, but it is worth the experi- 
ment, for assuredly any change will be 
better than the intolerable conditions of 
the jails and lockups of the small com- 
munities. Substantial compliance with 
the provision of the law in this matter 
is within easy reach of all but the small- 
est communities in which Juvenile Courts 
have been established. 

The astonishing fact is that we should 
find, along with the claim that the prob- 
lem of the child has been worked out, 
such a complete disregard of one of the 
first essentials. 
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The suggestion presupposes administrative help sufficient to insure careful 


IV. -THE CLINIC 


The clinic or child study department 
in connection with the Juvenile Court 
has justified itself. Justice to the child 
demands that he receive the chance that 
a medical examination gives him. Ex- 
perience has shown that juvenile delin- 
quency and physical defect are closely 
related and that correction of the one 
frequently works the solution of the 
other. We have all seen duplicated the 
experience of one judge who had been 
working with a persistent truant to no 
purpose until a medical examination dis- 
closed that defective hearing and sight 
made it difficult for the boy to hear what 
was going on or to see the blackboard 
in the schoolroom. Notwithstanding 
general accord on the question, courts in 
the main have gone about the establish- 
ment of clinics in a haphazard way. Chi- 
cago has one with a paid physician in 
addition to many volunteer physicians, 
the court there having found it desirable 
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to have a paid physician, devoting his 
whole time to the work. Indianapolis 
had one in connection with the court, 
but it has been abandoned. According 
to the present chief officer, girls are 
examined at the detention home when 
necessary, but there is no examination 
of boys. Detroit meets the question by 
occasionally taking children to .dispen- 
saries. For a while they relied on the 
services of volunteer physicians, but the 
plan failed. 

It is assumed that the value of med- 
ical examination of children coming into 
court is no longer open to debate, and 
that some adequate provision should be 
made to bring it about in all courts. Lo- 
cal conditions must determine in a large 
measure how the subject can be met 
best. Notwithstanding the failure in 
Detroit to use volunteer physicians, it is 
possible to organize the work in such 
a way as to secure the services of phy- 
Sicians gratis, and few communities will 
need to rely at all upon the services of a 
paid physician in addition to volunteers, 
as Chicago has found necessary. 

The clinic, if possible, should be held 
at a place convenient to the court. If 
space permits, the probation office is the 
best place. For a time the necessary 
examinations in Louisville were held in 
the detention home, but it was found 
that this arrangement made it practi- 
cally impossible to examine some chil- 
dren who were before the court, but 
were not detained in the home. The ne- 
cessity of a change was forcibly brought 
home when a boy who was committed 
to the Louisville Industrial School on 


Friday carried the mumps into the 
school, and by Sunday had_ infected 
twelve other boys. In St. Louis the 


clinics of the various medical schools 
are utilized; in Cleveland and. Rochester 
the city physicians are relied on. When- 
ever necessary, it has been possible to 
command the services of specialists 
without charge to the state. The con- 
sent of the parent or guardian should be 
secured, if possible, and one of the par- 
ents should be present at the examina- 
tion. The examination has been limited, 
except in unusual cases, to certain meas- 
urements and weight that may throw 
light on the condition of the child, and 
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to the eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth and 
skin. The results of the psychological 
tests being carried on by Dr. Healy in 
Chicago will be awaited with the great- 
est interest. In some courts the practice 
obtained in the cases of very young, as 
well as older girls, of extending the ex- 
amination beyond this for the purpose 
of substantiating what otherwise might 
be a doubtful case, touching the way- 
wardness of the child. This practice, in 
so far as it concerns very young children, 
is to be discouraged, even though it be 
of value in the cases of older girls. Judge 
Mack, however, cites a case of a girl of 
fifteen who was a nurse in two. promi- 
nent families at the time she was dis- 
eased. His view is that if the judge be- 
lieves from the evidence ‘that the girl is 
delinquent in the manner stated, and 
she denies it, the judge should afford 
her the opportunity to be examined by a 
woman physician, selected by the court. 
If she refuses, the judge must act on 
his judgment, based on the evidence be- 
fore him. He is further of the opinion 
that if the child is committed to an insti- 
tution, examination should be made 
either by the court or by the institution 
for the purpose of protecting other chil- 
dren in the institution. 

Obviously the corps of physicians 
should be made up of men and women. 
By having a staff of four or five phy- 
sicians it has been possible in Leouis- 
ville to make the necessary examinations 
on Friday morning before the cases are 
heard. The necessary apparatus can be 
sécured for approximately $100. 

The value of this part of the work to 
the court depends absolutely upon the 
care with which the recommendations of 
the physician are carried out. The par- 
ents, except in a few cases, cannot be 
relied upon to carry out directions. 
Where the child is committed to an in- 
stitution the matter is simple, but where 
he is sent back to his home under the 
supervision of a probation officer, it 
necessarily falls to the probation officer 
to see that the recommendations of the 
physician have been carried olit. This 
should be done, and whether or not it is 
done should appear in the report of the 
probation officer. In not a few cases 
parents otherwise willing are unable for 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


TENTION HOME, 


DET 


Another successful example of the private dwelling converted to Juvenile Court uses. 


NEW DETENTION NOME AND JUVENILE COURT BUILDING, MILWAUKEE. 


Showing the possibilities ir a city that is willing to meet the situation fully. 
This building, designed by Brust and Phillips, architects, is to cost $80,000. 


economic reasons to do what is required. 
It is here that the court comes into close 
touch with the agencies in the commun- 
ity organized to render this kind of serv- 
ice. No difficulty is experienced in pro- 
viding all the means necessary to relieve 
the condition in a properly organized 
probation office that is in touch with 
other existing agencies in the community. 
It has been found helpful in some com- 
munities to secure the co-operation of a 
visiting nurse to follow up all cases re- 
quiring special after-care. 

Notwithstanding a constantly increas- 
ing interest in the subject of medical ex- 
amination of all children, there is at the 
same time an astonishing indifference to 
this special phase of the work. 


V. WORK WITH OTHER AGENCIES’ 


It is impossible for the court to stand 
apart from the agencies in. the commun- 
ity whose work touches any of the many 
forms of human misfortune. The very 
nature of the task which falls to ‘the 
court forces it into the closest relation- 
ship. with these other social organiza- 
tions. No court is.able to work out the 
problem before it unaided; let us not 
forget this. At the very outset we are 
met by the “dependent” or “destitute” 
child, presenting to the court the single 
question of relief. Unfortunately the 
earlier laws were framed to reach these 
cases as well as the cases of neglected 
and delinquent children. Sooner or later 
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this jurisdiction must be narrowed so as 
to exclude cases of dependency or desti- 
tution as is done under the Massachu- 
setts law, and has been the case in Mis- 
souri since July, 1909. Cases of de- 
pendency or destitution unaccompanied 
by parental omission or neglect belong 
properly to the Charity Organization So- 
ciety or similar agencies in the commun- 
ity organized for relief work. Mani- 
festly there must be the closest co-opera- 
tion between the probation office and 
the relief societies. 

An interesting illustration of co-op- 
ration between the court and the relief 
agencies is seen in Cleveland. Many 
cases of neglected children reach the 
court after repeated efforts on the part 
of the Associated Charities to solve the 
problem. Under the Ohio law, where 
the neglect is the result of parental omis- 
sion, the court may send the parent to 
the workhouse and the county pays his 
family forty cents a day through the 
probation office. During the past year 
eighty-six families were helped in this 
way, a total of $3,118.20 being paid out. 
The probation officer, however, realizing 
that the Associated Charities had been 
in close touch with many of the families 
long before they reached the court, dis- 
tributed sixty per cent of this fund 
through the Associated Charities, which 
paid the money to the families entitled 
to receive it. A further five per cent 
was paid to institutions which had taken 
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THE NEW MILWAUKEE BUILDING. 
Plans of three of the four floors, embodying all of the most modern features. Besides the play 


rooms shown in the basement, there is a large playground between the building and the street— 
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children in cases where both parents 
were sent to the workhouse. 

This close co-operation is needed not 
only with relief societies but with other 
agencies. With a large number of both 
boys and girls who reach the court the 
immediate thing needed is employment. 
The character of the employment and 
the hours of labor become controlling 
factors, and an employment bureau or- 
ganized jointly by different organiza- 
tions in charge of a paid worker will do 
much toward solving this problem in an 
intelligent way. In most of the courts 
mentioned the question is met bv the in- 
dividual probation officer or the judge 
as the case arises. I recall upon the oc- 
casion of a visit to the Children’s Court 
of Syracuse the eagerness with which 
Judge Shove went after a “job” for a 
boy, after the judge had discovered the 
need and the kind of work the boy was 
interested in doing. The subject is one 
that has been reduced to a system in 
Cleveland. The court runs a daily ad- 
vertisement in the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er asking employers to communicate with 
the court if they are in need of boys. 
The chief probation officer has a list of 
manufacturers who are willing to em- 
ploy them, and the employment bureau 
of the Y. M. C. A. is appealed to for a 
certain class of boys. 

The Cleveland Consumers’ League 
maintains an employment bureau for 
women and girls in charge of a paid 
superintendent, and one assistant. It is 
supported by voluntary contributions 
from ten organizations doing social work 
and individuals and firms. The girls in 
court who need employment find it 
through this bureau. The majority are 
placed in factories taken from a list 
which has been inspected by the superin- 
tendent of the bureau and approved by 
the labor inspector or a committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce. So far as 
possible the probation officer should be 
relieved of finding employment. Much 


better results will come from utilizing. 


the other social activities in the com- 
munity. 

The school furnishes a ready-made 
institution whose facilities should be 
called into closest play with the proba- 
tion office. In Denver Judge Lindsey 
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has made it the very backbone of his 
work. The instant co-operation which 
he has brought about shows the possi- 
bility of utilizing this force. Practi- 
cally all the courts have secured the co- 
operation of the public school teacher to 
the extent of securing school reports 
about probationers. The danger here, of 
course, is that the report unaccompa- 
nied by any other interest is likely to 
become perfunctory. St. Louis has 
found it valuable in keeping up the in- 
terest of teachers to have the probation 
office in telephonic communication with 
the schools, the plan pursued in Denver, 
so that appeal can at once be made to the 
teacher in case of a child who requires 
special care at school. When one con- 
siders the fact that in most communi- 
ties the public school teacher is over- 
worked, it is difficult to expect any active 
participation in probation work of her. 
The best ser ice she can render the pro- 
bation office is care given the probationer 
in the schoolroom. 

In the early history of all Juvenile 
Courts, it has been difficult to win the co- 
operation of the police. The purposes 
of the court differ so widely from what 
the, average police officer believes to be 
the function of any court, that his atti- 
tude has been either one of open hostility 
or amusement. The successful court, 
however, wins over the police force and 
secures its co-operation. It is impossible 
to measure the real service which a sym- 
pathetic police force can render to a pro- 
bation officer who has won the confi- 
dence..of the man on the beat. Chicago 
has assigned to the court thirty police- 
men who have discarded their uniforms. 
Formerly these men had to account for 
their time to the chief of police as well 
as to the chief probation officer. Now 
a committee of those detailed to the 
Juvenile Court acts with the chief pro- 
bation othcer, and all of them turn in 
a weekly report to the chief probation 
officer and are directly under him. Mr. 
Thurston feels that this co-o-eration 
with the police has great educational 
value. The right attitude toward the 
child on the part of some of the police 
force has stimulated others to follow. 

St. Louis and Cleveland have the ac- 
tive co-operation and sympathy of the 
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whole force; Louisville and Indianap- 
olis utilize policemen in plain clothes 
for certain parts of the court’s work. 
The service rendered has been most help- 
ful. 

As a matter of course, the Truancy 
Department of the public school system 
comes into close touch with the court, 
which is constantly recruited by truants. 
It is important, therefore, that there 
should be the closest co-operation be- 
tween the probation office and the at- 
tendance or truant officer. In commun- 
ities where there is no probation officer 
in the county, it is frequently possible 
to utilize the truant officer as a proba- 
tion officer, and even in cities where 
there are both truant and probation offi- 
cers the former should be commissioned 
as probation officers of the Juvenile 
Court, a practice which Chicago has 
found useful. A valuable paid working 
force may in this way be added to the 
probation office. The excellent results 
which have been gotten by the Compul- 
sory Education Department in Chicago 
have been due in large measure, it is 
said, to a close working arrangement be- 
tween the department and the court. 

In Cleveland the truant does not reach 
the court until the Compulsory Educa- 
tion _Department has exhausted every 
available resource, and if it is necessary 
to file a petition the truant officer is the 
complainant. Upon the hearing the 
written notice and copies of letters sent 
by the officer to the parent become part 
of the record in court. In St. Louis 
substantially the same method is fol- 
lowed. 

Probably the most efficient voluntary 
organization affiliated with any Juve- 
nile Court is the group of persons in 
Chicago who make up the Juvenile Court 
Committee and Juvenile Protective 
League. The account of the activities 
of these organizations as given else- 
where illustrates graphically the influ- 
ence which it is possible for such a group 
of persons to exert. 

The work done by the Juvenile Pro- 
tective League of Chicago has stimulated 
similar work elsewhere and has furnished 
a helpful adjunct to the court. Such an 
organization is the Legal Aid Society of 
Louisville, the outgrowth of work done 
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by a committee of the Woman’s Club. 
As the work of the committee grew it 
became necessary to organize a separate 
association, and this organization now 
maintains a paid superintendent with 
an office in the Court House and co-op- 
erates with the Juvenile Court and the 
probation officer. 

Many of the Juvenile Court laws pro- 
vide for what is called a Board of Vis- 
itation, made up of volunteers. Unfor- 
tunately the duty of these boards is lim- 
ited to the visitation of institutions, a 
power which in many states is an en- 
croachment upon other state boards. The 
provisions of the law touching these 
boards in the main have been dead let- 
ters; in many places no appointments 
have been made and in others the ap- 
pointees have done little or nothing. In 
a few instances only boards thus consti- 
tuted have been active in working out 
with the judge the administrative side 
of the court. Wherever this has oc- 
curred the board has acted in an advis- 
ory capacity on many matters that have 
arisen, with the result that it has been 
possible to train the judge more and 
more to look to the board for guidance. 
It is quite possible through the agency 
of such boards to influence the court, the 
probation office and institutions receiv- 
ing children from the court. 

A few communities only have worked 
out in a satisfactory way a harmonious 
understanding with the institutions to 
which the court must of necessity com- 
mit children. Practically all of the in- 
stitutions are organized under charters 
which vest in their respective boards 
power to determine the disposition of 
the child after it reaches the institution, 
and the court is, therefore, cut off by 
the letter of these laws from exercising 
any control over the child after commit- 
ment. In Chicago the court in entering 
its decree reserves jurisdiction for the 
purpose of entering other orders and in 
this way retains the power of release. 
The Illinois act of 1907 provides spe- 
cifically that the court may order a com- 
mitted child returned to its own home 
when the facts warrant it, provided ten 
days’ notice of the application for the re- 
lease of the child be given to the insti- 
tution to which the child is committed, 
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so that it may have an opportunity to 
be heard. Under the recent Missouri 
law the Juvenile Court retains jurisdic- 
tion over the child after commitment. 

It has been possible in Cleveland and 
in Louisville to reach an understanding 
that is entirely satisfactory to the court 
and to the institution, and it would seem 
to offer the best solution of a much 
vexed question. The understanding is 
that no children received through the 
court will be released by the institution 
without the sanction of the court, and 
that the institution will assent to applica- 
tions for the release of children commit- 
ted by the court, made to the institu- 
tion by the court itself, the only condi- 
tion precedent being that an investiga- 
tion made before release must show 
that the conditions of the home are such 
that it is possible for the child to re- 
turn to its parents. These investigations 
are made by the probation officer and 
submitted in writing to the court and 
to the institution. 

The Cleveland court furnishes an- 
other interesting illustration of a close 
working arrangement between court and 
institution. The probation officer keeps 
in touch with boys paroled from the City 
Farm School and _ Boys’ Industrial 
School and girls released from the Con- 
vent of the Good Shepherd. To the 
first two institutions bi-monthly reports 
are sent by the chief probation officer on 
the progress of the boys, giving in each 
case the name of the probation. officer 
who made the investigation. The fol- 
lowing will show in a general way the 
character of the report sent: 


P ; 2200 Avenue. 
Lad doing well. Attends school regularly. 
C. 
lel 1000-————_St.. 
Works at paverhanging. Position secured 
by Mr. L. Conduct is O.K. 
P 


2000 Ave. 


Working at— Tool Co.; earning about 
$1.30 per day. Home good. Conduct good. 
C. 
, 7000 Ave. 
Committed to State Hospital. L. 
F. 2000————_S$t. 
Attending school. Father sent to work- 
house for not supporting him. 1 
Re. 500—————_Ave. 
Working at Printing and Stationery 


Company at $3.00 per week. This is about 
the eighth position since Christmas, 1908. 
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If he remains until Saturday he breaks the 
record—that will be two weeks in one place. 
Is saucy to his mother, though she says he is 
improving some. 
A 


‘ 600—————Stt. 
Lad is staying with grandfather,——City, 
Mich. Is at home on a short visit. B. 


In the effort to emphasize the work 
of the court on its social side, Cleveland 
is doing certain other things that de- 
mand _ attention. 

The court last year heard approxi- 
mately 1,600 cases. In all, however, 
4,000 complaints were made to the pro- 
bation officers, 2,400 of this number be- 
ing disposed of without the intervention 
of the judge. In disposing of these un- 
official cases, as they are called, the chief 
probation officer will in some cases bring 
the parent before him, go into the facts 
and secure an agreement whereby a pro- 
bation officer will visit the child as in 
official cases. In other cases the mat- 
ter will be cared for by a letter sent 
out by the chief probation officer in the 
following form: 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 20th, 1909. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
22... 
City. 
Dear Sir and Madam: 
Complaint has been made at this court by 
your neighbor, Mr. , to the effect that 
your son, , has been annoying his 
children. We are not in position to deter- 
mine as to whether or not he is justified in 
making such complaint, and suggest that you 
investigate the matter thoroughly. If you 
find his charges to be true, admonish your 
son as the situation may demand, thereby 
preventing any further action on the part of 
the court. ; 


Si 


Yours very truly, 
T. L. Lewis, 
Chief Probation Officer. 


Still another class of cases is handled 
in this unofficial way. The court has an 
understanding with the private detect- 
ives Of the larger department stores 
whereby children who are discovered 
taking articles from the store are sent 
home instead of being arrested, and the 
facts reported to the probation office 
on one of its regular blanks. The chief 
probation officer may then dispose of the 
case as an unofficial case in the manner 
pointed out above, or make an official 
case of it to be disposed of by the court. 
Careful records are kept of all unoffi- 
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cial cases, so that the facts may be avail- 
able if the child should be brought into 
court subsequently. 

It is not claimed that the unofficial 
disposition of cases is provided for un- 
der the Juvenile Court law; it is frank- 
ly admitted that there is no part of the 
law that authorizes it. The practice is 
justified on the ground that it enables 
the court to perform a most valuable 
social function in accomplishing all that 
a proceeding in court could do and at 
the same time: protect the child. 

The Cleveland court has been obliged 
in certain cases to assume the respon- 
sibility of placing boys and girls in 
country homes. Where the cases are 
such as to bring them within the rules 
of the Children’s Aid Society they are 
disposed of as a matter of course by 
commitiuent to the society. In certain 
cases, however, it seemed to the court 
that temporary placement in the country 
offered the real solution of the problem” 
and the probation office began in 1906 
to compile a list of investigated homes 
to be used as occasion arose. Since 
1906 forty boys and seven girls have 
been cared for in this way. ‘hey are 
visited at the expense of the court and 
between visits reports are received by the 
probation office. One of the seven girls 
has been placed in five different homes 
in an effort to find one in which she 
would be satisfied. The judge realizes 
that this particular work would be bet- . 
ter done by some other agency co-op- 
erating with the court, but in the ab- 
sence of such an agency it seems that 
a most valuable social service is being 
carried on. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this article to enumerate the various 
agencies in the community with which 
the court through the probation office 
must get into close touch if it would do 
the work which lies before it. If it be 
true that the great work in the upbuild- 
ing of the child begins when in the com- 
pany of its probation officer it leaves 
the presence of the judge, then nothing 
in the community which makes for con- 
structive preventive work should be 
overlooked by the probation office in 
reaching out for help. If the problem 
is to be solved, if the new day toward 
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which we are striving for the child is 
to come, we must make a persistent ef- 
fort to utilize to the full the church, the 
library, the playground, settlement, and 
every agency in the community that can 
help. A sane, conservative use of these 
forces under careful direction and su- 
pervision will hasten the time when the 
probation office will take a justifiable 
pride in the number of children it has 
kept out of court rather than in the 
number of cases on its docket. 

In the several subjects considered in 
this article, an effort has been made to 
emphasize some of the positive results 
as well as some of the defects that ex- 
perience has brought to light in work- 
ing out the problem of the Juvenile 
Court. We are, after ten years, still 
moving along in a haphazard way in 
many particulars. Much confusion still 
exists in the minds of judges and lay 
workers as to the nature of the proceed- 
ing itself and the means by which the 
results may best be obtained. We take 
pride in the fact that we are not treating 
the child as a criminal, yet the reports 
of courts still deal with the child in 
terms of crime. The great need is for. 
a more conservative attitude of mind 
toward the movement and more care in 
the means of working out the problem. 
It is possible to speak with reasonable 
certainty of the value of what have come 
to be regarded as essentials for the suc- 
cessful operation of the court. Expe- 
rience on the other hand has shown 
that certain features heretofore relied 
upon are of doubtful value, and should 
be laid aside. 

It is a mistake to insist, as we have. 
done from the very beginning, on the 
work on its philanthropic side to the ex- 
clusion of its legal aspect. Important as 
it is, the. social side is but one phase. 
We have needlessly created the impres- 
sion that the work has a remote con- 
nection only with previously established 
legal principles. The movement cannot 
permanently endure as a_ philanthropic 
device. It can only succeed when viewed 
as a court intimately bound up with the 
judicial machinery of the state. When 
one considers the legal questions that 
are present in the thousand cases that 
come before the Juvenile Court judge, 
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it is idle to think of disposing. of them 
in any other way than through the in- 
tervention of a court following more or 
less faithfully established princioles of 
law. The wholesome restraint that a 
regard for legal principles puts upon 
the Juvenile Court judge in no way 
interferes with the solution of the prob- 
lem before him, and in no way lessens 
the influence of the court socially. 

A further pressing need is that the 
work of the court be standardized; that 
every phase of it conform as nearly as 
may be to what have come to be re- 
garded as systematic, painstaking meth- 
ods. There would seem to be no rea- 
son why the courts in the country 
could not agree substantially upon cer- 
tain methods of conducting preliminary 
investigations, upon the forms to be 
used, the terminology to be employed, 
methods of keeping records so as to ar- 
rive at some comparative results. Sure- 
ly it is possible to get together upon some 
basis that will make for more systematic 
and scientific methods. The need for it 
is as great as in the work of organized 
charity where it has been possible, in an 
increasing way, to bring order out of 
chaos. 
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Separate efforts have been made in 
some of the states to reach these results 
so far as the particular state is con- 
cerned. In New York and Massachu- 
setts the State Probation Commissions 
have had conferences of probation offi- 
cers and judges in order to reach a bet- 
ter understanding. In California the 
same thing has been done, and within 
a few weeks a conference of Juvenile 
Court workers from Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri, Kentucky, Pennsylva- 
nia and Michigan was held in Cincinnati. 
So far as reaching the courts in the 
country at large is concerned, no posi- 
tive results have come from these con- 
ferences, but they are important as 
pointing out an urgent need and the 
means of meeting it. 

It would be difficult to point to any 
field of endeavor that touches society so 
closely and upon which so much de- 
pends, in which so much undirected and 
unsupervised work is done. Under such 
conditions it is inevitable that much ef- 
fort is wasted, that much is indifferently 
spent, and that some claims which are 
made for the work are not justified by 
results. 
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The legal questions involved in the 
problem of the delinquent child, while 
not complicated, have nevertheless given 
rise to some discussion and to some slight 
dissent from the standpoint of the con- 
stitutional law. 

We are familiar with the conception 
that the state is the higher or. ultimate 
parent of all the dependents within its 
borders. Whatever may have been the 
historical origin of the practice, we know 
that for over two centuries the Courts of 
Chancery in England have exercised ju- 
risdiction for the protection of the un- 
fortunate child, as evidenced by judg- 
ments of the House of Lords and of the 
chancellors. 


The proposition that the Court of, 


Chancery could not act unless the infant 


had property, has been declared in many 
cases to be wholly unsupported by either 
principle or authority. 

In the early case of Cowles vs. Cowles 
(3 Gilman, 435, 1846), Caton, J., said: 


The power of the Court of Chancery to 
interfere with and control not only the 
estates but the persons of all minors within 
the limits of its jurisdiction, is of very 
ancient origin and cannot now be ques- 
tioned. ‘This is a power which must neces- 
sarily exist somewhere in every well-regu- * 
lated society, and more especially in a repub- 
lican government. A jurisdiction thus ex- 
tensive and liable, as we have seen, to en- 
ter into the domestic relations of every fam- 
ily in the community, is necessarily of a 
very delicate and even of a very embarrass- 
ing nature; and yet its exercise is indis- 
pensable in every well-governed society. It 
is-indispensably necessary to protect the per- 
sons and preserve the property of those who 
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are ‘unable to protect and take care of them- 
selves. ; 


And shortly thereafter in the case of 
Miner vs. Miner (11 IIl., 4o (1849), he 
enunciated the practically unanimous 
American doctrine that the parents’ 
rights are always “subject to control by 
the Court of Chancery when the best 
interests of the child demand it.” 

Support was found for the erroneous 
contention that a property interest is es- 
sential to jurisdiction in the fact that, 
until comparatively recent times, the aid 
of the court in England was seldom 
sought except when the child had an 
independent fortune; but, as was said by 
Lord Eldon, whose decree in the Welles- 
ley case*(2 Russ., 
I (1827) was af- 
firmed by the 
House of Lords 
(2 Bligh, N.°S., 
124 (1827): 


It is not from 
any want of juris- 
diction that it does 
not act, but from 
a want of means to 
exercise its juris- 
diction, because the 
court cannot take 
upon itself the 
maintenance of all 
the children in the 
kingdom. It can 
exercise this juris- 
diction fully and 
practically only 
where it has the 
means of applying 
property for the 
maintenance of the 


infant. - Sn 


This want has been met both through 
the extension of parental obligations and 
through public grants of money or instt- 
tutions for the support, maintenance, and 
education of the children. 

While in most jurisdictions the Ju- 
venile Court laws make provision for the 
dependent as well as for the neglected, 
the truant and the delinquent child, some 
of the: best workers in this field have 
objected to a court having anything to do 
with the strictly dependent child—the 
child whose parents must ask assistance 
merely because of poverty or misfortune. 
If friends or the church fail and the aid 
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of the state is sought, it should be grant- 
ed through poor law or relief commis- 
sioners, they argue. The court should be 
called upon to act only in the case of a 
persistent truant or a victim of neglect 
or wrongdoing on the part of others or 
of itself. . 

It is particularly in dealing with those 
children who have broken the law or 
who are leading the kind of life which 
will inevitably result in lawbreaking, that 
the new and distinctive features of the 
Juvenile Court legislation appear. 

Our common criminal law did not dif- 
ferentiate between the adult and the 
minor who had reached the age of crimi- 
nal responsibility 
—seven at com- 
mon law and in 
some of our 
states, ten in 
others, with a 
chance of escape 
up to twelve if 
lacking in mental 
and moral ma- 
turity. The fun- 
damental thought 
in our criminal 
jurisprudence was 
not, and in most 
jurisdictions is 
not, reformation 
of the criminal, 
but punishment; 
punishment as ex- 
piation for the 
wrong, punish- 
ment as a warn- 
ing to other possible wrongdoers. ‘The 
child was arrested, put into prison, in- 
dicted by the grand jury, tried by a petit 
jury, under all the forms and technicali- 
ties of our criminal law, with the aim of 
ascertaining whether it had done the 
specific act—nothing else—and if it had, 
then of inflicting the punishment of the 
state upon it. 

It is true that in the modern reforma- 
tories which supplanted the penitentiary 
for youthful offenders guilty of serious 
crimes, an endeavor was made, whilé'’! 
punishing, to reform, so that at the ex- 
piration of his term the prisoner could 
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go out into the world capable at least of 
making an honest living. And in course 
of time, in some jurisdictions, youths 
were separated from older offenders even 
in police stations, jails, and workhouses. 
But the state criminalized the boys in its 
very effort to reform them. Instead of 
aiming to find out the history of the ac- 
cused lad, his heredity, environment, as- 
sociations; how he had come to do the 
act which brought him before the court, 
it asked but one question, “Has he com- 
mitted this crime?” If the answer was 
“Yes,” it did not even then inquire, 
“What is the best thing to do for him?” 
It did not punish him in a manner that 
would tend to improve him. The punish- 
ment was proportioned to the degree of 
wrongdoing evidenced by the single act; 
not by the needs of the boy, not by the 
needs of the state. 

Today, however, the thinking public is 
putting another sort of question, Why 
is it not just and proper to treat these 
juvenile offenders as we do neglected 
children, as a wise and merciful father 
handles his own child whose errors are 


not discovered by the authorities, by find-- 


ing out what he is, physically, mentally, 
morally, and then if he is treading the 
path that leads to criminality, by taking 
him in charge, not so much to punish as 
to reform, not to degrade but to uplift, 
not to crush but to develop, to make 
him not a criminal but a worthy citizen. 

And it is this thought that predomi- 
nates today; that the child who has be- 
gun to go wrong, who is incorrigible, who 
has broken a law or an ordinance, is to 
be taken in hand by the state not as an 
enemy but as a protector, as the ultimate 
guardian, because the unwillingness or 
the inability of the natural parents to 
guide it toward good citizenship has com- 
pelled its intervention. This principle, 
which to some extent was applied earlier 
in Australia and a few American states, 
was first fully and clearly declared in the 
act under which the Juvenile Court of 
Cook county, IIl., was opened in Chicago, 
Ona julees, -1600,-,Judgee RY Southall 
presiding. Colorado followed soon after, 
and since that time similar legislation has 
been adopted in over thirty American 
jurisdictions, as well as in Great Britain 
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and Ireland, Canada, the Australian 
colonies and to some extent continental 
Europe. 

Juvenile Court legislation has assumed 
two aspects. In Great Britain, New 
York, and a few other jurisdictions, pro- . 
tection is accomplished by suspending 
sentence and releasing the child under 
probation, or, in case of removal from 
the home, by sending it to a school in- 
stead of to a jail or a penitentiary. The 
criminal proceeding remains, however. 
The child is charged with the commis- 
sion of a definite offense, of which it 
must be found either guilty or not guilty. 
If not guilty of the one certain act it is 
discharged, however much it may need: 
care or supervision. If guilty, it is dealt 
with, but as a criminal. And this would 
seem to be true even under the New York 
statute of May 25, 1909, which seems 
merely to change the old name of the 
crime to “juvenile delinquency.” 

But in Illinois, and following the lead 
of Illinois in most jurisdictions, the form 
of procedure is totally and wisely differ- 
ent. It seems obvious that if the com- 
mon law can fix the age of criminal re- 
sponsibility at seven, and if the Legisla- 
ture can advance that age to ten or 
twelve, it can also raise it to sixteen or 
seventeen or eighteen, and that is what 
in some measure has been done. Under 
most of the Juvenile Court laws a child 
under the designated age is not to be 
proceeded against as a criminal in the 
first instance except when, in the judg- 
ment of the judge of the Juvenile Court, 
the interests of the state‘and of the child 
require it. Unless: the act_is» clear (on 
this point, criminal proceedings will be 
upheld as they were in New Hampshire 
(State vs. Burt, 71 Atl., 30 (1908), but 
if the act is clear they will be quashed 
(State of Louisiana vs. Reed, 49 So. 3 
(1909). 

The case is now heard in the court that 
represents the parens patriae power of 
the state—the Court of Chancery. Pro- 
ceedings are brought to have a guardian 
or representative of the state appointed 
to look after the child, to have the state 
intervene between the natural parent and 
the child because some acts of the child 
show a need for it, and because the par- 
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ent is either unwilling or unable to train 
the child properly. 

The objection made from time to time 
that this is nevertheless a criminal pro- 
ceeding, and that therefore the child is 
entitled to a trial by jury and to all the 
constitutional rights that hedge about the 
criminal, is well answered in the lan- 
guage of the Pennsylvania Court, in Com- 
monwealth against Fisher (213 Pa. St., 
48): 

To save a child from becomifg a criminal, 
or from continuing in a career of crime, to 
end in maturer years in public punishment 
and disgrace, the legislature surely may pro- 
vide for the salvation of such a child, if its 
parents or guardian be unable or unwilling 
to do so, by bringing it into one of the courts 
of the state without any process at all, for 
the purpose of subjecting it to the state’s 
guardianship and protection. 

‘The action is not for the trial of a child 
charged with a crime, but is mercifully to 
save it from such an ordeal, with the prison 
or penitentiary in its wake, if the child’s 
own good and the best interests of the state 
justify such salvation. Whether the child 
deserves to be saved by the state is no more 
' a question for a jury than whether the 
father, if able to save it, ought to save it. 
The act is but an exercise by the state of its 
suvreme power over the welfare of the child, 
taking its age into consideration. 

The design is not punishment, nor the re- 
straint, imprisonment, any more than is 
the wholesome restraint which a parent exer- 
cises over his child. The severity in either 
case must necessarily be tempered to meet 
the necessities of the particular situation. 
There is no probability, in the proper admin- 
istration of the law, of the child’s liberty 
being unduly invaded. 
is designed to give protection, care and train- 
ing to children, as a needed substitute for 
parental authority, and performance of par- 
ental duty, is but a recognition of the duty 
of the state, as the legitimate guardian and 
protector of childrén where other guardian- 
ship fails. No constitutional right is vio- 
lated. 


Juvenile Court acts framed on this 
theory must not provide for that which 
is clearly punishment as e. g., a fine, or 
imprisonment, or they will be unconsti- 
tutional (Robinson vs. Wayne Circuit 
Judges, 151 Mich., 315, 115 N. W., 682, 
1908) ; (People ex rel. vs. Turner, 55 Ul., 
280 (1870). The spirit of this latter case 
is to change what would otherwise be a 
moral obligation of the state into a legal 
duty, the obligation in taking a child 
away from its natural parents, to give 
it a real home and school and not a 
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prison in disguise. The parents should 
always be made parties to the proceed- 
ings and an opportunity be given them to 
be heard in defense of their parental 
rights. | 

The main principles involved in Ju- 
venile Court legislation, as pointed out by 
Herbert Samuels in introducing into the 
House of Commons his excellent chil- 
dren’s bill, are that the child offender 
be kept separate from the adult criminal; 
that the courts be agencies for the res- 
cue as well as the punishment of chil- 
dren; that the parent be made to feel 
more responsible for the wrongdoing of 
his, child, and that the commitment of 
children to jails, no matter what the 
offense, is an unsuitable penalty. ‘To 
these, however, should be added that 
taking a child away from its parents is 
as far as possible to be avoided; and, as 
the most important principle, that when 
it is allowed to return home it must be 
under probation, subject to the guidance 
and friendly interest of the probation 
officer as the representative of the court. 
To raise the age of criminal responsibility 
from seven or ten to sixteen or eighteen 
without providing for an efficient system 
of probation, would be disastrous. Pro- 
bation is the keynote of Juvenile Court 
legislation. 

The jurisdiction to hear- cases is 
generally granted to an existing court 
having full equity powers. Some cities, 
however, have provided special courts 
with judges devoting their entire time 
to this work. If these special courts can 
constitutionally be vested with full and 
complete chancery and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, much is to be said in favor of their 
establishment. In the large cities par- 
ticularly the entire time of one judge 
may well be needed. It has been sug- 
gested from time to time that all the 
judges of the municipal or special ses- 
sions courts be empowered to act in these 
cases, but while it would be valuable in 
metropolitan communities to have more 
than one detention home and court house, 
it would seem to be even more important 


to have a single Juvenile Court judge. 


The British government has adopted this 
policy for London. 
By the Colorado act of 1909, provision 
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is made for hearings before masters in 
chancery, designated as masters of dis- 
cipline, to be appointed by the Juvenile 
- Court judge and to act under his direc- 
tions. This may prove to be the best 
solution of a difficult problem, combining 
as it does the possibility of a quick dispo- 
sition of the simpler cases in many sec- 
tions of a large city or county, with 
a unity of administration through the 
supervisory power of a single judge. 

The personality of the judge is an all- 
important matter. The public at large, 
sympathetic to the work, and even the 
probation officers who are not lawyers, 
regard the judge as one having almost 
autocratic power. Because of the extent 
of his jurisdiction and the tremendous 
responsibility that it entails, it is, in the 
judgment of the writer, absolutely essen- 
tial that he be a trained lawyer thor- 
oughly imbued with the doctrine that 
ours is a “government of laws and not 
of men.” 

He must, however, be more than a 
lawyer. He must be a student of and 
deeply interested in the problems of 
philanthropy and child life and a lover of 
children. He must be able to understand 
the boys’ point of view and ideas of 
justice; he must be willing and patient 
enough to search out the underlying 
causes of the trouble and to formulate 
the plan by which, ofttimes through the 
co-operation of many agencies, the cure 
may be effected. (See Mill vs. Brown, 
88 Pac., 609 (1907), Utah.) 

In some very important jurisdictions 
the vicious practice is indulged in of as- 
signing a different judge to the Juvenile 
Court work every month or every three 
months, It is impossible for these judges 
to gain the necessary experience or to 
devote the necessary time to the study ot 
new problems. The service should under 
no circumstances be for less than one 
year and preferably for a longer period. 
In some of our cities, notably in Denver, 
the judge has discharged not only the 
judicial functions but also those of the 
most efficient probation officer. Judge 
Lindsey’s love for the work and his per- 
sonality have enabled him to exert a 
powerful influence on the boys and girls 
brought before him. While doubtless the 
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best results can be obtained in such a 
court, lack of time would prevent a judge 
in the largest cities from adding this 
work to his strictly judicial duties, even 
were it not extremely difficult to find the 
necessary combination of elements in one 
man. Judge Lindsey is unique. 

The child brought into court should 
be made to know that he is face to face 
with the power of the state, but at the 
same time and more emphatically he - 
should be made to feel that he is the 
object of its care and solicitude. The 
ordinary trappings of the court room are 
out of place in such hearings. The 
judge on a bench, looking down upon the 
boy standing at the bar, can never evoke 
a sympathetic spirit. Seated at a desk, 
with the child at his side, where on 
occasion he can put his arm around his 
shoulder and draw the lad to him, the 
judge, while losing none of his judicial 
dignity, will gain immensely in effective- 
ness. Moreover, in this way, even in a 
large room, the proceedings can be con-: 
ducted more quietly and sympathetically 
and without undue publicity. Then, too, 
the child can be made to feel that he is 
talking directly with the judge and that 
the judge is carefully heeding his story. 
If the child be made to feel that the judge 
is endeavoring to get the truth from him 
rather than from witnesses and that he is 
trusting him, far better results will be 
obtained. It is wiser, too, to follow 
the practice of those cities which have 
attendants and officials, including police 
officers, appear without uniform. 

The court must always aim not to 
destroy but to better the relations be- 
tween the parent and the child, and it is 
therefore seldom wise to reprimand the 
parent, no matter how deserving of it he 
may be, in the presence of the child. 

While the proceedings in this court, as 
in all courts, should be public,.so as to 
avert danger even of unjust suspicions, 
the greatest effort should-be made to limit 
the extent of publicity. Mere idlers and 
those impelled by curiosity should be ex- 
cluded from the room; earnest students, 
on the other hand, should be admitted, 
and full opportunity given them to study 
the proceedings. While stimulating the 
public interest which is essential to the 
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work of the court, the press should be 
induced to spare the feelings of the 
children, their relatives and friends by 
not printing real names or addresses. 
The object of the Juvenile Court and 
of the intervention of the state is, of 
course, in no case to lessen or weaken the 
sense of responsibility, either of the child 
or of the parents. On the contrary, the 
aim is to develop and to enforce it. 
Therefore, it is wisely provided in most 
of the recent acts that the ‘child, if of 
working age, may be compelled when on 
probation to make restitution for any 
damage it has done. Moreover, the 
parents may not only be compelled to 
contribute to the support even of the 
children who are sent to institutions, but, 
following Colorado, in many states, they, 
as well as other adults, may be made 
liable for their acts or neglect contrib- 
uting to a child’s dependency or delin- 
quency. In most of the jurisdictions 
which have established separate Juvenile 
Courts, as well as in some of the others, 
all criminal cases affecting children are 
tried by the Juvenile Court judge. In 
legislation making adults criminally liable 
for such contributory acts the constitu- 
tional rights of the defendant must be 
carefully safeguarded. Such penal acts 
are strictly construed, and therefore in 
the recent case of Gibson ws.. People, 99 
Pac., 333 (1909), the Colorado Supreme 
Court limited the application of the act 
of 1903 to the parents and those standing 
in a parental relation to the child. Colo- 
rado, in 1907, however, as well as other 
states, expressly extended the scope of 
such statutes so as to include any person, 
whether standing in Joco parentis or not. 
The Supreme Court of Oregon in State 
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vs. Dunn (99 Pac., 278 (1909) construed 
such legislation to refer only to miscon- 
duct not otherwise punishable. 

Kentucky, in 1908, followed by Colo- - 
rado in 1909, has enacted a statute pro- 
viding for the enforcement of parental 
obligations not in the criminal but in the 
chancery branch of the Juvenile Court. 
A decree not merely for the payment of 
support money, but for the performance 
or omission of such acts as under the 
circumstances of the case are found , 
necessary, may be enforced by contempt 
proceedings. 

The work of the Juvenile Court is, at 
the best, palliative, curative. The more 
important, indeed the vital thing, is to 


‘prevent children from reaching that con- 


dition in which they have to be dealt 
with in any court, and we are not doing 
our duty to the children of today, the 
men and women of tomorrow, when we 
neglect to destroy the evils that are lead- 
ing them into careers of delinquency, 
when we fail not merely to uproot the 
wrong, but to implant in place of it the 
positive good. We must study thor- 
oughly the underlying causes of juvenile 
delinquency: in order to apply these pre- 
ventive and positive measures. As was 
well said (186 Hans. Parl. Deb., 4th 
series, 1262) in the course of the debates 
on the children’s bill in the House of 
Commons: “We. want to say to the child 


‘ that if the world or the world’s law has 


not been his friend in the past, it shall 
be now. We say that it is the duty of 
this Parliament and that this Parliament 
is determined to lift if possible and 
rescue him, to shut the prison door, and 
to open the door of hope.” 
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The Boston Juvenile Court is adminis- 
tered on the assumption that the funda- 
mental function of a Juvenile Court is 
to put each child who comes before it in 


a normal relation to society as promptly 
and as permanently as possible, and that 
while punishment is not by any means 
to be dispensed with, it is to be made 
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Showing chairs where parents and children sit 
while waiting for cases to be called and judge’s 
private hearing room through open door at left. 


subsidiary and subordinate to that func- 
tion.? 

The officials of the court believe it is 
helpful to think of themselves as physi- 
cians in a dispensary. The quarters of. 
the court are well adapted in location 
and arrangement for carrying out that 
conception. Although they are in the 
main court house of the city, they are 


adjacent to the quarters of the Supreme. 


Judicial Court and the Probate Court, 
in the portion of the building most re- 
mote from the criminal courts. They 
are in a quiet corner overlooking an in- 
terior quadrangle quite away from the 
notice of passers on the street or per- 
sons in the court house on other busi- 
ness. They comprise a large waiting 
room, 37 by 25% feet, where offenders 
and all other persons attending the court 
wait for the cases to be called, and the 
judge’s small private room, 17/2 by 12/4 
feet, where all cases are heard. There 
is no regular dock or detention en- 


1“This act shall be liberally construed to tne 
end . . . that as far as practicable (children) 
shall be treated, not as criminals, but as children 
in need of aid, encouragement and guidance. Pro- 
ceedings against children under this act shall not 
be deemed to be criminal proceedings.” Extract 
from the general law prescribing the method of 
dealing with juvenile offenders in all courts in 
Massachusetts (St. 1906, c. 413, §2). 
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closure connected with the general wait- 
ing roomy and the children usually sit 
with their parents in chairs placed along 
the sides of the room. Occasionally a 
boy who is under arrest and likely to 
yield to the temptation to leave without 
permission is placed behind the railing 
which keeps the general public at a 
proper distance from the clerk and his 
papers, or a girl is placed with the sten- 
ographer in the probation officer’s record 
room. There are no uniformed officials. 

The statute establishing the court pro- 
vides that “so far as possible the court 
shall hear all cases in chambers” (St. 
1906, c. 489, §5) 7. e., in the judge’s pri- 
vate room. The judge’s room cannot 
comfortably hold more than a dozen per- 
sons, and there are seldom that many 
in it together. It is entirely without dec- 
orations or objects which might distract 
the attention of a child. The presence 
of the clerk and stenographer is dis- 
pensed with, and the probation officer is 
the only court. attendant ever in the 
room. With the exception that the 
judge sits on a platform about six inches 
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high, much like a school teacher’s plat- 
form, there is no more formality of ar- 
rangement or attendance than there is 
in a physician’s examination room. 

The statute establishing the court also 
provides that “all persons whose pres- 
ence, in the opinion of the court, is not 
necessary shall be excluded from the 
room” (St. 1906, c. 489, §5). Acting 
under this provision the judge excludes 
all;newspaper reporters and all other 
persons having only a general interest 
in the proceedings. The sheltered loca- 
tion of the room the absence of decora- 
tion, the dispensing with attendants and 
the exclusion of outsiders give the sim- 
plicity which is necessary to gain the un- 
divided attention of the child, and give 
the, quiet which is indispensable for hear- 
ing clearly what the child says and speak- 
ing to him in the calmest tone. 

When the judge is ready to hear a 
case the probation officer brings in the 
child from the waiting room. The child 
does not stand in front of the desk, be- 
cause that would prevent the judge from 
seeing the whole of him, and the way a 
child stands and even the condition of 
his shoes. are often useful aids to a 
proper diagnosis of the case. The child 
stands at the end of the platform where 
the judge can see him from top to toe, 
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and the judge sits near the end, so he is 
close to the child and can reassure him 
if necessary by a friendly hand on the 
shoulder. The platform is just high 
enough to bring the average child’s eye 
about on a level with the eye of the 
judge. 

If it seems likely that the child will be 
inclined to hold back the truth about the 
affair which has brought him to court, 
the judge sometimes talks with him en- 
tirely alone, and frequently talks with 
him in the presence of no one but the 
probation officer. This is done.to relieve 
the child of the embarrassment, and in- 


deed the fear, which he often feels in 


speaking the truth in the presence of 
his parents. 

The judge always has the formal pa- 
pers of the case in his hand, but, except 
in the few cases where a fine is likely 
to be imposed,? there is no formal read- 
ing of the complaint, and the child is 
not required to make any formal answer 
such as pleading “guilty” or “not guilty.” 
The examination varies in ‘its details ac- 
cording to the nature of the case and 
the character of the child, but the fol- 
lowing will give a general idea of the 
usual examination and adjudication: 

‘In Massachusetts regular criminal proceedings 


must be resorted to in order to impose a fine on 
a child (see St. 1906, c. 413, espe. § 11). 


CORNER OF WAITING ROOM, BOSTON. 


Showing clerk’s enclosure and probation officers’ 


desks. 
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PROBATION OFFICERS’ RECORD ROOM, BOSTON. 


“John, do you know what you have 
been brought to court for?” 

“T suppose it is about Mrs. Doe’s 
money.” 

“What have you got to say about it?” 

“IT took it, but it was the first time,” 
etc. 

The attendance of at least one parent 
at court at the beginning of the case is 
of course always insisted on, and after 


the above conversation the parents and ° 


the police officer in charge of the case, 
and sometimes the aggrieved parties, are 
brought into the room, if they were not 
admitted with the boy, and the judge 
says: 

“John says it is true that he took Mrs. 
Doe’s money and I adjudge him delin- 
quent, and he has the right to appeal.”* 

The police officer is then dismissed, 
the child sent out of the room and the 
judge talks over the case with the par- 
ents and the probation officer; and the 
parents can thus be admonished, if ad- 
monishment is necessary, without the 

Phe statutes of Massachusetts give the right 
of appeal to the Superior Court from all inferior 
courts, because the inferior courts cannot hold jury 
trials, and the right to trial by jury is provided 
for even in the cases of delinquent children, be- 
cause it is not clear that the commitment of chil- 
dren might not be held to be a deprivation of lJib- 
erty which, under the Constitution of the com- 
monwealth and the Constitution of the United 


States, calls for a trial by jury. (See St. 1906, c. 
413, §5.) 
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risk of lowering them in the estima- 
tion of the child and thereby further 
impairing their already insufficient con- 
trol. Then the child is brought back and 
informed of the disposition of his case, 
with such comments on his past  be- 
havior and such admonition or encour- 
agement as seem appropriate. 

If the child denies the truth of the 
charge against him, the judge sometimes 
talks with him at considerable length, 
reasoning with him, but never threaten- 
ing him or offering inducements to him 
directly or indirectly, or asking him to 
inform on other children unless they are 
much older than he. The child is told 
in the course of a free conversation be- 
tween him and the judge that in this 
court there is only one thing worse than 
stealing’ (or whatever the child is sup- 
posed to have done), and that is not 
telling the truth about it afterwards; that 
children often keep back the truth be- 
cause they are afraid, but nothing worse 
can happen to him if he tells the truth 
himself than will happen to him if the 
judge believes the officer and witnesses 
and gets the truth from them. He is 
asked if he is not keeping back the truth 
in the hope that so long as he denies it 
himself, his parents may refuse to be- 
lieve ‘the witnesses, and he may thus 
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escape a whipping. He is asked (if he 
appears pretty intelligent) if he were the 
judge which he would believe, the wit- 
nesses or. the boy, if the grown-up wit- 
nesses said one thing and the boy an- 
other. He is asked if his story seems to 
be reasonable; if the court is not treat- 
ing him squarely to give him so full an 
opportunity to tell his story, and whether 
he is sure he is treating the court fairly. 
He is asked if the boys don’t say: “Never 
confess when you are caught and the 
judge may be in doubt and let you off.” 
He usually admits that that is the case, 
and he is told that it is true that he may 
get off that way this time, but that he 
cannot always succeed, and if later a 
court finds him acting that way in a 
case, it will go much harder with him. 

All these pains are taken to get the boy 
to tell the truth himself because it great- 
ly enhances the efficacy of the subse- 
quent treatment of the case, first, be- 
cause the child is much more receptive 
to the advances of the judge and pro- 
bation officers after he has confided in 
them, and second, because his parents 
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are much more ready to accept the in- - 
tervention of the judge and probation of- 
ficers and co-operate with them when 
the child admits his fault, for they are 
apt to be quite unwilling to accept the 
statements of the witnesses against the 
child’s denial, and so long as they he- 
lieve in the child they regard the judge 
as a tyrant and the probation officer as 
an intruder. 

If the child persists in. denying his 
delinquency, his parents and the police 
officer are brought in, and the case is 
heard in the ordinary way (except that 
only one witness is in the room at a 
time), but at a hearing conducted under 
such circumstances as those described 
above shy children talk more freely than 
in public and bold children cannot pose 
as heroes. 

It should be added that offenders 
brought before the Juvenile Court have 
just as much right to be represented 
by counsel as offenders brought before 
any other court. This right is fully rec- 
ognized, and when counsel has entered 
an appearance no step is taken without 
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All hearings are held here. 


The child stands at point indicated by cross, “where the judge can see him 


from top to toe and can reassure him if necessary by a friendly hand 9n the shoulder.” 
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consulting him, and he may conduct the 
case in the same way in which he would 
conduct it in any other court, although 
in most instances even counsel who are 
the most technical in other courts ac- 
tually co-operate with the judge of the 
Juvenile Court in trying to make parents 
understand that the court is only seeking 
to do what is for the best interest of 
the child in the long run, and in per- 
suading them to submit to the orders of 
the court. 

In determining the disposition to be 
made of the case the procedure of the 
physician is very closely followed. The 
probation officer investigates the case and 
reports to the judge all available inform- 
ation about the family and other features 
of the environment of the boy, the boy’s 
personal history at home, in school, at 
work, and on the street, and the circum- 
stances attending the particular outbreak 
which got him into court. The boy him- 
self is scrutinized for indications of 
feeble-mindedness or physical defects, 
such as poor eyesight, deafness, ade- 
noids. The judge and probation officer 
consider together, like a physician and 
his junior, whether the outbreak which 
resulted in the arrest of the child was 
largely accidental, or whether it is habi- 
tual or likely to be so;. whether it is 
due chiefly to some inherent physical or 
moral defect of the child, or whether 


some feature of his environment is an. 


important factor; and then they address 
themselves to the question of how per- 
manently to prevent the recurrence. If 
there is any reason to believe the child is 
feeble minded, he is submitted to a 
specialist; if there are indications of 
physical defects, he is taken to a dis- 
pensary ; if the environment seems to be 
at fault, a change is secured through the 
parents by making them realize that the 
child will be taken from them 1f they do 
not make the change, or where the par- 
ents are unable to make the change or 
are themselves the disturbing factor the 
child is taken away by the court. Of 
course the court does not confine its at- 
tention to just the particular offence 
which brought the child to its notice. 
For example, a boy who comes to court 
for some such trifle as failing to wear 
his badge when selling papers may be 
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held on probation for months because 
of difficulties at school; and a boy who 
comes in for playing ball in the street 
may (after the court has caused more 
serious charges to be preferred against 
him) be committed to a reform school 
because he is found to have habits of 
loafing, stealing or gambling which can- 
not be corrected outside. 

Only a very small portion of the chil- 
dren are committed to institutions, and 
in the treatment of the very large num- 
ber who are suffered to remain at home 
the procedure of the physician is again 
closely followed. If the child’s fault is 
not due to any deep seated difficulty and 
is trifling in its character, such as throw- 
ing stones in the street, he may be sent 
home to copy an eight-page pamphlet 
containing extracts from the ordinances 
regulating the use of streets and laws 
which children are likely to violate, and 
the judge sees him only once more, to 
examine him on his work when it is fin- 
ished, just as a physician might do in 
the case of a burn or a bruise. If the 
offence is serious and likely to be re- 
peated or the conditions surrounding the 
boy are such that he is liable to have a 
serious breakdown or if the cause of 
the difficulty is obscure, he is seen by 
the judge at frequent intervals, monthly, 
weekly, or sometimes even daily; just 
as with the patient and the physician in 
case of tuberculosis or typhoid. 

While much stress is laid by the judge 
and probation officers on the analogy of 
their work to that of the physician, they 
fully appreciate that the analogy is not 
perfect, and they modify their procedure 
and treatment accordingly. The patient 
attends the dispensary of his own voli- 
tion and is under no obligation to fol- 
low the prescription, while the offender 
is compelled to come to court and obeys 
the orders of the officials on pain of the 
loss of his liberty for disregarding them. 
This makes it essential, in order to avoid 
any appearance of star chamber proceed- 
ings, that greater latitude be allowed in 
admitting persons to the judge’s “cham- 
bers” than in admitting persons to the 
physician’s examination room; and while 
reporters and private citizens having only 
a general interest in the proceedings are 
excluded the judge freely admits public 
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officials interested in the preservation of 
law and order, trustees and officers of 
reform schools, school masters, officers 
of private societies dealing with children, 
clergymen and social workers, taking 
care, however, not to have more than 
one or two present at a time. Of course 
there is the important additional reason 
for admitting many of the visitors just 
mentioned, that they can greatly increase 
the efficiency of the work of the court 
by bringing to bear on it fresh minds 
and new points of view, and the judge 
takes advantage of this by conferences 
with the observers in intervals between 
cases and after the hearings are over. 
Even the mere presence of such visitors 
in reasonable numbers modifies and tem- 
pers wholesomely the attitude and action 
of the judge. 

Furthermore, morals enter more large- 
ly and directly into the work of the court 
than into the work of the dispensary, 
and therefore it seems desirable to cre- 
ate deliberately to some extent an atmos- 
phere of seriousness and solemnity in 
the proceedings. The quietness of the 
location, the plainness of the room, the 
small number of persons present and 
the judge’s platform all contribute to this 
end. Then again it is probably in the 
interest of efficiency that the fact of the 
court being a department of public au- 
thority and having power to compel com- 
pliance should be indicated distinctly 
(though not so obtrusively as to over- 
awe or seriously embarrass) especially 
where many of those who attend the 
court are ignorant, and for that reason 
children and parents are usually kept 
standing while talking with the judge. 
ae platform contributes to this purpose 
also. 

The physician never causes his patient 
pain if he can help it, indeed he is con- 
stantly directing his attention to the 
avoidance of that incident of treatment. 
The judge and the probation officers, on 
the other hand, from time to time de- 
liberately cause the child discomfort, be- 
cause the discomfort of punishment af- 
fords in some cases an indispensable 
stimulus or moral tonic which cannot 
be supplied in any other way. The most 
serious form of pure punishment to 
which the court resorts is the confine- 
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ment of the child and his separation 
from his home for a brief period. Oc- 
casionally arrangements are made with 
parents to confine children at home or 
give them corporal punishment. School 
boys are from time to time required to 
spend parts of holidays or vacations 
copying laws or other appropriate mat- 
ter in the probation officer’s record room 
under charge of the stenographer. Fines 
are sometimes imposed for violation of 
probation! or for the repetition of minor 
offences, and made payable in install- 
ments out of the child’s spending money. 
The punishments thus administered are 
always considered by the court as sub- 
sidiary and incidental to its main func- 
tion of putting the child right, and they 
are not given for retribution or example. 

It is recognized, however, that, while 
in most cases the public interest is best 
served by doing what is best for the 
individual, there are instances of of- 
fences committed under such circum- 
stances as to come to the attention of 
a large number of young people where 
an example may be more efficacious, and 
in such cases punishment pure and sim- 
ple is summarily inflicted. 

Little emphasis has been laid in the 
course of this description on the analogy 
of the function of the judge and pro- 
bation officers to that of parents, be- 
cause it is believed that the analogy of 
the physician is more thorough-going. 
The judge and probation officers in most 
cases of children on probation take the 
parental attitude to a very great extent, 
but on reducing the proposition to its 
lowest terms it will be recognized that 
the officials of the court must always 
have in mind that the court is in its 
essence a remedial agency, like a hospi- 
tal; that there is something the matter 
in or around the child, else he would not 
have come to their attention; that it is 
their business to discover and remove or 
counteract that something; that while in 
many cases service like that of parents 
is what is needed to effect the cure, it is 
not always the lack of proper parental 
care that causes the trouble, and they 
must in all cases work toward the end 


It is found that most children, even though 
their parents are very poor, have from ten to fif- 
teen cents a week to spend for pleasure. Of course 
it is only the children who are earning something 
who have the larger amounts. 
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of discharging the child as soon as there 
is reasonable assurance that he can take 
care of himself or can be adequately 
cared for unofficially. 

In addition to the foregoing statement 
of the general course of procedure of 
the court, there are some further state- 
ments which must be given to make the 
account complete. 

The cases of girls are handled from 
the very beginning by women and the 
men probation officers have nothing to 
do with them, except to make sure in 
cases of arrest that the girls are prompt- 
ly turned over to an accredited woman 
agent or their parents. If a girl is 
arrested, a woman is at once called by 
the probation officer to the police sta- 
tion to take her in charge, unless her 
parents arrive promptly and are consid- 
ered fit to hold her until court opens 
again. When she comes into the judge’s 
chamber she is attended by a woman, 
who remains constantly in attendance 
throughout the examination. The judge 
never talks with girls alone as he some- 
times does with boys. If a girl is com- 
mitted to an institution she is taken by a 
woman. The court has no women pro- 
bation officers and all the services in the 
girls’ cases are performed by the woman 
agents of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society, the 
Council of Jewish Women, the St. Vin- 
cent De Paul Society and the Boston 

Italian Immigrant Society. After a girl’s 

case has been heard she is kept away 
from the court as much as possible, and 
is not brought to court to report during 
a term of probation except in cases of 
conduct requiring very serious admoni- 
tion. 

The cases commonly called in Massa- 
chusetts “neglect” cases, and called in 
other jurisdictions cases of “improper 
guardianship” and the like, although in- 
timately connected with the causes of 
juvenile delinquency are not very closely 
related to the procedure in cases of ju- 
venile delinquency, because so far as 
procedure is concerned the court has lit- 
tle contact with the children in neglect 
cases. The judge sees the children for 
a moment at the beginning of the case, 
and they are dismissed from his room 
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before the evidence of the parental un- 
fitness is given, as the proceedings are 
virtually against the parents. The hear- 
ings are private in these cases as well as 
in the ordinary cases of juvenile offend- 
ers, and this privacy is most useful in 
the many conferences which are held by 
the judge with parents and relatives as: 
to the proper adjustment of the cases. 

The court avails itself very often of 
outside assistance in other instances than 
those already mentioned, and there are 
fifty different departments, institutions 
and agencies to which the court fre- 
quently turns for help in conducting or 
disposing of cases. 

No handcuffs or similiar devices are 
used on any boy by any officer of the 
court. 

Although an account of probation, 
which is the most important part of the 
court’s work, is not germane to the sub- 
ject of this article, it is desirable to give 
some information about the probation 
officers, for they are the sole executive 
officers of the court, there being no 
deputy sheriffs, constables, or other court 
officers of any description attached to it. 
Indeed, the probation officers are the 
arms and, to a great extent, the ears, 
eyes and brains of the court in delin- 
quent cases. 

The ideal probation officer should have 
all the consecration of the devoted clergy- 
man, all the power to interest and di- 
rect of the efficient teacher, and all the 
discernment of the skilful physician. 
Two salaried probation officers are pro- 
vided by law. They are appointed by the 
judge and hold office during his pleasure. 
The judge is unrestricted in his power 
of appointment and removal. One offi- 
cer takes care of the delinquent children 
living north of the court house, the other 
of the children living south of the court 
house. Each investigates the cases of de- 
linquent children from his own territory, 
and attends to those cases in all pro- 
ceedings in court. They each investi- 
gate about 350 cases a year, and super- 
vise on probation about 150 children at 
a time. In addition to the regular pro- 
bation officers there is a paid agent of 
the Council of Jewish Women who gives 
all her time to the court. She is for 
practical purposes a third probation of- 
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ficer and does as much work as a regu- 
lar officer. Even including this agent the 
number of officers is not by any means 
so large as it should be to give adequate 
service. 

There is no regular corps of volun- 
teer probation officers, meaning by “‘vol- 
unteers” persons not receiving pay for 
their services from any source, public 
or private. However, a great deal of 
unpaid assistance is enlisted by the pro- 
bation officers in probation cases, the 
helper being usually some relative, 
friend, neighbor or clergyman of the 
family, who acts under the supervision 
of the probation officer. 

Offenders do not come to this court 
after they are seventeen years old. 

The court does not deal with cases 
from all parts of the city. It has juris- 
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diction only over those cases which arise 
in the central parts commonly known as 
the North, West and South Ends, and 
the Back Bay. These comprise the most 
congested districts of the city, and the 
greater portion of its immigrant popu- 
lation. The number of children brought 
before the court during the year ending 
August 31, 1909, was 1,448. 

It must be borne in mind that this ac- 
count is not intended to be a complete 
account of the work of the court, or 
even of the most important features of 
the work. For example, there is noth- 
ing about probation, which is the most 
important part of the work with delin- 
quent children. It is intended to cover 
only the “procedure” of the court, which 
means the conduct of the cases by the 
judge and the other court officials in the 
court house. 


MY LESSON FROM THE JUVENILE COURT 


BEN B. LINDSEY 


JUDGE OF THE DENVER JUVENILE COURT 


We are now in our tenth year of Ju- 
venile Court work, and it is my purpose 
not to deal so much with the law or the 
work directly done by the court. Our 
chief work during those years of strug- 
gle for the children has been to secure 
very important palliatives. I do not 
wisn to underestimate their importance; 
I wish rather to sound a note of warn- 
ing against placing our reliance too much 
upon them. 

When I first became interested in the 
Juvenile Court my enthusiasm was lim- 
ited to public playgrounds, detention 
schools, public baths, probation system, 
summer outings, fresh air camps, day 
nurseries, laws changing the methods of 
procedure from that of criminal courts 
to that of chancery courts, to applying 
the rules of equity rather than those of 
the criminal code, etc. That was all 
very important. And the changes we 
set out to make, the equipment we set 
out to obtain, have all come about. The 
achievements in this direction are really 
more than we hoped for. They have 
made the ten years more than worth 
while. We got these things largely 


through presenting facts and educating 
the people. We created public  senti- 
ment. ‘That sentiment in time demanded 
justice for the child, and in that work 
we are proud of the part played by the 
Juvenile Court. 

But what began to loom upon me al- 
most to oppress me, was the injustice 
in our social and economic system that 
made most of these palliatives necessary. 
I began to see more thar I ever saw in 
my life how the foundation of the re- 
public is the home, and the hope of the 
republic is in the child that comes from 
the home, and that there can be no real 
protection, no real justice for the child, 
until justice is done the home. More 
than through books I saw through the 
tears and misfortune of these children, 
the defects and injustice in our social, 
political and economic conditions, and 
I have to thank the child for my educa- 
tion. After ten years I owe more to 
the children than they owe to me. They 
have helped me be a better man and, I 
am sure, a more useful and serviceable 
one. I had learned to love to work with 
them and for them in the boys’ clubs, 
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the recreation centers, through the court 
and probation work and in other ways, 
and when I began to see, as I thought I 
Saw, some of the causes of poverty, mis- 
fortune, misery, and crime, I began to 
question myself. Could I help do real 
justice to the child unless I could help 
smash some of these causes that were 
smashing the homes, crippling the par- 
ents and robbing the child of his birth- 
right ? : 

I once visited in a refined and lovely 
home in a large city in the East. The 
people in that home were wealthy, and 
undoubtedly sincere in their self-righte- 
ousness ; and in the happiness they found 
in the little char- 
ities they pro- 
widede't-om -the 
children of the 
workers in the 
mills and mines 
Mie art.b, your Lhe 
fathers earned 
$1.50 a day, 
worked long 
hours, shared all 
the hazards of 
their employ- 


ment. My ten 
years’ experi- 
ence compelled 


me to admit that 
the powers that 
made. valuable 
the stocks and 
bonds whence 
the wealth of 
this home came 
would be ar- 
rayed against 
any measure in the Legislature that 
would do economic justice to the parents 
of these children. It seemed strange 
to me that our kindhearted, wealthy 
family, with morning prayers and regu- 
lar church attendance, could not see 
something in the teaching of the Mas- 
ter beyond the kind of charity I have 
mentioned. I could not help but find 
a real meaning in some of the plati- 
tudes; “Equal rights to all, special privi- 
leges to none”; “Bear ye one another's 
burdens”; “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil”; ‘Thy 
kingdom come—on earth.” How much 
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was there of the real doing of the word? 
How well was it understood? 

How often I had traced the boy who 
had robbed the box car, with unerring 
precision to the big lawless business man 
who controlled or directed a trust, de- 
bauched a legislature, bought a senator- 
ship or united with the gamblers and 
dive keepers to steal a public franchise. 
Why was there so much kindness and so 
little justice? Why were men good to 
children, to churches and universities, and 
still so unjust? |§=And when the other 
fights were won, the fights for the play- 
grounds, the detention home school, the 
Juvenile Court and all it implies, the big- 
gest fight of all 
was yet ahead. 
But that little 
fight helped us 
see the necessity 
for the big fight. 
We were being 
ence canotperd 
through the mis- 
ery and misfor- 
tune of the chil- 
dren. 

One ot thie 
things that im- 
pressed me was 
the amazing dif- 
ference in the 
attitude of the 
several classes 
of our people in 
what I have 
called the little 
fight and the big 
fight. I found 
it much like 
Heney’s experience in fighting graft in 
San Francisco. He had the entire public 
with him when he prosecuted the little 
grafters, but he had the business world 
and much of the power of the church 
against him when he fought the big 
grafters. It was so in our fight for the 
child, and it was this that at first puz- 
zled me—though it does not puzzle me 
now as it did in the first days of our 
fight against the chief enemies of child- 
hood. Did they really believe they were 
its friends, as they pretended? The con- 
crete is often so much more powerful 
than the abstract. 


REPORT DAY IN THE DENVER JUVENILE COURT. 


“More than through books’, writes Judge Lindsey, ‘I saw through the tears and misfortune 
of these children the defects and injustice in our social, political and economic conditions. I have 


to thank the child for my education.” 


A heart-broken mother whose child 
was becoming dependent can tell her own 
story: “My ‘husband, judge, is a good 
man; he was steady at his employment 
as structural iron worker until recently. 
Now he is neglecting his home and his 
work. As soon as he quits work he goes 
down to the gambling house and there 
he is being ruined. He used to go to 
mass with me on Sunday, and he was 
so good and loving to us all. Now he 
is indifferent, gloomy and melancholy. 
I am without clothes and the children 
have no shoes. He has gambled, away 
two htindred dollars of the money that 
belongs to his union, for he was highly 
respected and elected its treasurer. I 
gave him fifty dollars to pay the chattel 
mortgage on our furniture, and I did 
not know that he had gambled it away 
until the chattel mortgage man came and 
threatened to take the stove and furni- 
ture out of the house. I went to police 
headquarters and they were rude and 
insulting to me. But one of the officers 
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came up to me and whispered confidenti- 
ally to me that if I would go to the 
Juvenile Court they might help me out 
of my troubles.” 

Of course the “big business” men who 
commercialize political parties had little 
concern about their part in the ruin of 
that home and in the dependency and 
delinquency of that child. I sent for 
tneir political partner, the gambler who 
conducted the hell that was burning up 
that home. He admitted it all. I told 
him I would make a noise if he did not 
pay back that money to the poor mother. 
He paid it back. It would have been 
useless to talk about arrest and prose- 
cution, for the public officials of that 
period would do neither. 

I saw how the “System” was debauch- 
ing the homes of the city. It was also 
bringing the church and religion into 
contempt. Other cases deeply affected 
me. Through injustice to the home I 
saw the cause of much child crime and 
poverty. The twelve-year-old boy was 
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beyond the control of his mother. He 
was delinquent and a subject for the 
court. The agent for the Humane So- 
ciety had suggested it would be neces- 
sary to take the smaller children away 
from the mother. It was suspected, he 
said, that the moral conditions of the 
home were not as they should be. There 
was a “boarder” in the two or three 
rooms of the miserable little shack. The 
husband and father had been blown up 
in the gas works. The mother was 
forced, she said, into immorality. The 
boarder helped provide. 
the husband, not through love but econo- 
mic necessity.) I had seen an officer 
of that company stand with folded arms 
in court and smile into the faces of young 
men who had been compelled to use 
fake tax receipts and fraudulently vote 
at an election to enable it to obtain fran- 
chises worth millions of dollars. Some 
of the young men had refused to testify 
lest it incriminate them. Others had, to 
the degradation of their homes and their 
manhood, calmly committed perjury to 
protect the franchise grabs of the rich 
criminal. I had seen corporation law- 
yers rush into courts and promptly re- 
ceive any kind of a writ they asked for 
to keep that rich criminal out of jail. 
This child was going to jail and to hell 
for the crimes of some men like that. I 
had seen a man like that give money 
for the boys’ club and the day nursery, 


and then direct the lobby in the legis-. 


lature to defeat an employer’s compensa- 
tion or liability law designed to compel 
him and those like him to share the risk 
and hazard under which that father had 
labored. If we had a law requiring 
the public, the employer and the em- 
ploye to create a fund to compen- 
sate such’ mothers (and there are hun- 
dreds of thousands like them), they 
could take care of their own homes 
and their own children and spare the 
state the burden. They need not live 
in shacks’ down by the railroad tracks. 
Time and again through the corrupt use 
of money the lobby had defeated an 
eight-hour law to protect the father of 
the boy (who robbed the box car), from 
lead poisoning and death that came from 
indecent hours in the poisonous fumes 
and gases of the mills. And then they 
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lected the men who did not enforce the 
law. The boy’s father was thus slowly 
poisoned to death by the “cunning of 
criminal intelligence”; killed as surery 
as if it had been Harry Orchard who 
planted a bomb under him, but by a more 
refined, intelligent process. These homes 
were without fathers and what hope was 
there for children without a father. 

Of what wealth is the child robbed 
when the father goes to work at 6 A. M. 
and gets home worn out'at 7 P. M.? 
There was not much in the home to make 
life worth while. The boy did not like 
the home—he preferred to steal. He 
hardly knew father or mother. They 
were more than half dead to him. He 
was robbed of a mother’s love and a 
father’s firm and guiding hand. It is 
not orphans who need parents most. 

And there were no playgrounds in the 
congested districts in which they lived. 
The millions taken from the people in 
the theft of their streets would have pro- 
vided recreation centers, and better pay 
for teachers, and helpers for the helpless 
home. But that child was robbed of his 
heritage in the very streets. I had seen 
it done. And I had been shocked by the 
defense of the street boy of his right to 
gamble and steal because he knew that 
the police protected men in such law- 
lessness to “help business.” Every poli- 
tician knew that the three or four men 
who controlled the utility corporations 
and owned the political parties could 
close those gambling hells any minute, 
and they also knew that they seldom 
closed them except for business and poli- 
tical purposes. The partnership between 
“big business”, vice and injustice was 
real and from that the child suffered 
most. 

The child’s crime was frequently its 
appeal for justice. Kindness alone was 
not what the child and the home wanted. 
It wanted justice. There is no real kind- 
ness without justice, and justice is the 
highest type of kindness. 

Thus I found I could make no real 
fight for the child without opposition, 
unless I consented to shut my eyes to 
the political, business and social crimes 
about me. These crimes involved pub- 
lic gambling, grafting by public officials, 
stuffing of ballot boxes to gain special 
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privileges and indecent millions, and the. first to condemn those who made a fight 


spreading of political poison that was 
‘debauching the manhood of the state, 
hurting the home and the child, denying 
economic justice and robbing the people 
of their liberties. No man could hon- 
estly make a real fight for childhood— 
for the home—unless he fought these 
evils. At least it was so in my own 
small experience, and I have.no apolo- 
gies for our part in the larger fight. 
There we shall find the way out. 
On the editorial page of a Denver 
paper there was published, with approval, 
what that paper said was the statement 
of a great preacher. It impressed me 
powerfully, and I quote a part of it: 


If Jesus came to London to-day he would 
not go down to the East End and talk to the 
enildren dancing to the hand-organ out in 
the street, and say that He was their big 
brother and give them something to eat. He 
would not think charity would meet the case. 
He would strike straight at the causes which 
were making for poverty, crime and degra- 
dation, and which keep the rich and poor 
away from each other in this modern world. 
He would expose the whole system of giving 
' people good advice while we continue to 
profit by their material disadvantages. He 
would probe the thing to the bottom, and 
would make us ashamed of ourselves for 
never having faced the situation before. 


Yet that same paper would be the 


like that in the city where it was pub- 
lished. It was all right in London—in 
some other city. 

But shall it be a crime to follow Him 
in the fight for childhood? He said of 
him who would do an injury to one of 
these little ones, “It were better that a 
mill stone be hanged about his neck and 
he be cast into the sea.” He pointed the 
accusing finger at “the devourers of 
widow’s houses”, and declared, “lor 
they bind heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on men’s 
shoulders, but they themselves will not 


-move them with one of their fingers.” 


Let us be men in the fight for men and 
not forget that the fight for childhood 
is the fight for men. If we are true 
soldiers of humanity, Christian or Jew, 
have we any right to content ourselves 


‘with anything short of attacking ignor- 


ance and the real forces of evil that are 
exploiting our brothers, destroying our 
government, and making necessary hu- 
man wreckage and crime? 

If the Juvenile Court, through the 
misfortunes of childhood, can help us see 
better the real causes of poverty and 
crime, and help raise up those who will 
fight these causes, it will have performed 
its chief service to humanity. 


TEN YEARS OF THE JUVENILE COURT 
OF CHICAGO 


HENRY W. THURSTON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ILLINOIS CHILDREN’S HOME AND AID SOCIETY; FORMER CHIEF PROBA- 
TION OFFICER OF THE CHICAGO JUVENILE COURT 


Is DIRECT RESULTS OF COURT 


On the first day of July of the next- 
_ to-the-last year of the nineteenth century, 
the Juvenile Court law of Illinois became 
operative. Previous to that time in the 
city of Chicago, boys of eight, nine, ten, 
eleven and twelve years were constantly 
to be found in jail, for no greater 
offenses than thefts of pigeons from 
back yards, fruit from street stands and 
grain from railroad tracks. The records 
of the Bridewell also were full of cases 
of boys of the same ages, sent there on 
fines to be worked out. During the six 


months previous to July 1, 1899, 332 such 
boys from nine to sixteen were thus sent 
to the Bridewell. i i 

It was the sight of boys in these de- 
basing surroundings that enlisted. the 
effective aid of other citizens and of the 
Bar Association in favor of the enact- 
ment of the law which would take their 
babies away from contact with criminal, 
debased and immoral men and women. 

The Juvenile Court law for the first 
time, in Illinois, set the judge face to 
face with neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren of all kinds, free to disregard the 
technicalities of criminal court procedure 
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and to ask simply the question, “What, in 
view of all the circumstances surrounding 
this child’s life, is it best to do for him?” 
With the problems of all the neglected 
and delinquent boys and girls of the city 
thus centered in the administration of a 
single court, it is legitimate and inter- 
esting to inquire, after ten years, what 
progress has been made toward a saner 
and more adequate care of children. 

From the day it was opened to Decem- 
ber I, 1909, 31,257 children had passed 
through the court, distributed through 
the years as follows: 1899, 892; 1900, 
2,405; I90I, 2,507; 1902, 2,628; 1903, 
2,871; 1904, 2,942; 1905, 4,050; 1906, 
35794; 1907, 
320051." 19,08 ; 
2,959; 1909 (to 
Dees1)32:943: 

These chil- 
dren have been 
brought in qn 
three different 
kinds of petition, 
some as “de- 
pendents,” some 
ase tir Ua i t's, 
and some as “de- 
linquents.” ‘The 
number of de- 
linquents has 
been - slightly 
higher than the 
number of de- 
pendents, and 
the number of 
truants about 
one-tenth the 
sum of the other 
two. The great underlying fact has 
been, however, that on account of pov- 
erty, ill-health, lack of adjustment to 
American institutions, death or absence 
of: one or both parents, and lack ot 
parental control, the great majority of 
these children are alike “children in need 
of care and education.” As a rule it 
would be much better so to describe them 
in the petition filed in their behalf than 
to charge them with the objective offenses 
of larceny, assault, burglary, etc——terms 
borrowed from criminal court proced- 
ure. 


HENRY W. 


A CORPS OF PROBATION OFFICERS 


Under the first law of 1899 and the 
amended law of 1901, there was a clause 
allowing probation officers to be com- 
missioned by the judge, but with the ex- 
press provisions that they could not be 
paid from any public money. During the 
first twelve months there were 1,095 chil- 
dren put under probation by court order 
with no money in sight to pay for their 
care. Under these circumstances, the 
settlement workers, various associations 
for the care of children, and public spir- | 
ited men and women came to the rescue 
and offered their services as probation of- 
ficers, and there soon was organized a 
body of peopie 
known as the 
Juvenile Court 
Committee, aft- 
erwards incor- 
porated, that 
raised. large 
sums of money 
to pay and or- 
ganize a force 
of probation of- 


ficers. Tite's 
Pone.e iia) uly, 
1905, numbered 
seventeen peo- 
ple At tira t 
time, under a 
special amend- 


ment to the Ju- 
venile Court 
law, it was pro- 
vided that in 
Cook county the 
county commis- 
sioners were authorized to pay regu- 
lar probation officers and the chief 
probation officer, all of whom should 
receive their appointments under civil 
service rules. Under the Juvenile Court 


THURSTON. 


. Committee the salaries of this class of 


probation officers was sixty-five dollars 
and expenses. Under public control the 
salary at first remained at sixty-five dol- 
lars, the officer to pay his own expenses, 
but this was soon raised to seventy-five 
dollars with no expenses provided—a 
sum too low for the service required. 
At present there are one chief, one assist- 
ant chief and thirty-three officers. 


THE NEW JUVENILE COURT BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Grouped in one modern building are the court room, probation offices, detention home, clinic and 
> school rooms. 


PERCENTAGES WHO DID NOT RETURN 


From a recent investigation’ of the de- 
tailed work of these officers, including 
that of police and volunteers in the care 
of delinquent boys and girls, it was found 
that a fraction over eighty per cent of all 
the boys put under probation up to Jan- 
uary, 1908, had not returned to court, 
while of all the delinquent girls put under 
probation up to July, 1909, only fifty-five 
per cent had not returned. It must be 
remembered that these figures are for 
delinquents only, as no study was made 
of cases brought in on truant or de- 
pendent petitions. The figures suggest 
how little the court and its officers yet 
know of the real problem of the delin- 
quent girl. ; 

If the percentage of apparent success 
with boys seems small to any one who 
has heard that other courts succeed with 
ninety per cent or ninety-five per cent, 
two things may be said: 1. Most statis- 

1Carried on under the Research Department of 


the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy for 
a report to the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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tical statements made by Juvenile Court 
workers with delinquent boys are made 
in the annual report for the current year. 
The eighty per cent above is based on 


‘those who had not returned during the 


first eight anda half years, consequently 
all except the cases of the last year of the 
period had failed to return after a lapse 
of from one to seven and one-half years. 
This difference is of great importance, 
as all Juvenile Court workers know, for 
a boy who has kept out of trouble for a> 
year or even two or three, frequently 
gets into trouble again later. All statis- 
tics of permanent reform based on a 
year’s time are unconvincing. 2. Of all 
the delinquent boys of 1903-4 who were 
located at the time of the investigation in 
1908, only 4.5 per cent were found in 
institutions for criminals. In _ other 
words, if a discouraging number have 
been more than once in a Juvenile Court, 
it is also true that comparatively little 


deliberate criminality was found among 
them. 


February 5, 1910. 
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II. SOME MISTAKES . 


The investigation revealed some weak- 
nesses that ought to be wholly avoided in 
future. For example: 1. Some children 
who had been put on probation had not 
been properly followed up. 2. Sometimes 
too much emphasis had been put upon the 
“negative method” of arousing fear, pro- 
hibitions, etc., without also using the 
“positive method” of appeal to better con- 
duct, enlargement of opportunity, etc. 
3. Co-operation among probation officers ; 
between probation officers and hofne, 
school, employer and church; and the co- 
operation between the court and institu- 
tions developed more slowly and imper- 
fectly than it ought. 


POWER OF OVERCOMING MISTAKES 


The weaknesses and failures, however, 


are merely incidental to the first years of 


a new and complex work. There is with- 
in the Juvenile Court movement the 
‘power of detecting failure and overcom- 


ing it. On the whole there has been great 
progress in Chicago during these ten 
years toward better actual care of 
neglected and delinquent children. Some 
evidence of the truth of this statement 
may be found in the following table: 
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READY FOR THE KILN. 


Pottery made in Chicago Detention Home. 
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‘STACKING THE KILN. 


Pottery made by the boys. 


ARE CHILDREN NOW NEGLECTED? 


Taken with the decrease in the number 
of all cases brought into the Juvenile 
Court, these decreases in arrests and 
downward tendency of commitments of 
delinquent boys to institutions suggest the 
possible increase of neglected and delin- 
quent children upon the streets. 

To secure evidence on this point a let- 
ter was sent to twenty-six principals and 
assistant superintendents of schools, min- 
isters, settlement workers, police officers 
and others in different parts of the city, 
none of whom, excepting the police offi- 
cers and one minister, had been directly 
identified with the court work. The 
letter asked for an expression of opin- 
ion, based on personal observation or 
knowledge as to whether under the 
Juvenile Court the neglected, dependent 
and delinquent children of Chicago are 

*more carefully looked after now than 
they were ten years ago, and for any 
significant facts on- which the opinion 
was based. The twenty-four replies re- 
ceived all expressed the opinion that the 
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children are better cared for to-day than 
they were ten years ago. Only one of 
these replies can be given here, but it 1s 
believed that it expresses the current 
opinion of representative men and women 
of the city on the point at issue. Emma 
M. Henderson for Mary McDowell, 
headworker of the University of Chicago 
Settlement, wrote: 


I. Children are much more carefully 
looked after back of the stock yards than 
they were six years ago (this is my period 
of residence). The different agencies con- 
cerned with the protection of children are 
much more alive to the needs of the situation 
than even two years ago. ; f 

Il. The Compulsory Education Department, 
the United Charities, the Juvenile Protective 
League are in close touch with the needs of 
dependent children. The shoe question is a 
vexed one and all these agencies are getting 
together on this. The selling of liquor to 
minors, another matter on which the pro- 
bation. officer, the protective officer and the 
settlement are almost at one, was once com- 
mon, but it is now under very gooa control. 
A large part of the effectiveness of the law 
has been due to the vigilance of the officers: 
above named, together with the growing 


. knowledge upon the part of the saloon keeper 


that he is liable and that he is being watched. 

The medical inspection of schools is an 
added proof that children are most carefully 
looked after in protecting the many from the 
few, but it remained for the school nurse to 
do the follow-up work to protect .ae few from 
themselves. 

The public school social worker and the 
very recent addition of social workers in the 
small parks add materially to the list of 
officials whose sole husiness it is to look after 
neglected, dependent and delinquent children. 
There can be but one conclusion as to how 
this list of officials has gradually increased. 
The Juvenile Court has pointed the need of 
each new official, and the growing social 
conseiousness of the corps of workers which 
seeks to avoid duplication, has been largely 
inspired by the same source. 


Following the foregoing brief sum- 
mary of the results of the Juvenile Court 
work itself as shown by the number of 
children that have come back to the 
court; by the number of arrests of chil-~ 
dren under twenty years of age; by the 
number of boys committed to delinquent 
institutions, and by the opinion of well- 
informed citizens of Chicago in relation 
to the present care of delinquent and neg- 
lected children upon the .streets, an 
enumeration of some other related 
achievements in behalf of children may 
well be made here. 
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II. SOME SUCCESSES GAINED 


After the court had been in operation 
five years and a half, the writer first 
visited the Juvenile Court room. Up to 
that time all the hearings had been con- 
ducted in the same room, so that what 
he describes as going on then is typical 
of what had been going on previously. 
The room was one of the regular Circuit 
Court rooms of the old County Building, 
some sixty feet in length, forty-five wide, 
and twenty-five feet high.- There was 
the usual high bench with railings before 
it, jury seats raised on one side, and half 
way down the room an immense semi- 
circular railing back of which were the 
long settees with iron arms for the crowd. 
_ Juvenile Court cases were held only 
twice a week, dependent cases in the 
morning and delinquent in the afternoon. 
From sixty to eighty cases were heard 
in a day, on some occasions 100, or even 
irs Or 120: 

All the forenoon cases were set for 
the same hour, as were also the after- 


noon cases, and as each case required the 
attendance of probation officers, parents 
and perhaps several witnesses, from 150 
to 300 persons were present, occupying 
every seat and window sill and even 
massed inside the outer railing. The 
children whose cases were to be heard 
were kept in a clerk’s room in the rear 
and brought one by one by an officer 
through this seething, restless group of 
excited, anxious fathers and mothers up 
before the judge. Such a juvenile hear- 
ing was in form better than that in the 
ordinary police court, only because the 
child was not brought in contact with 
criminal men and women, and because 
the technicalities of the criminal law were 
not followed. It was not much of an 
improvement so far as the immediate, 
personal effect upon the child was con- 
cerned. 

In 1905 the old Court House was torn 
down and for nearly two years, while the 
new one was building, the Juvenile Court 
occupied a room over a store on one of 
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growth in the direction indicated.” 


THE FIRST SCHOOL ROOM IN “THE BARN.” 


“They were of all ages and all stages of common school education and no education. 


It was neces- 


sary therefore to do individual work with each boy.” 


the busiest streets of Chicago, on which 
there was constant traffic and clanging 
electric cars. Here, also, the formality 
of the old court was kept up so far as 
bench and railings were concerned. The 
two hearings a week were continued, 
causing the same congestion with the at- 
tendant bad air and intimidating influ- 
ence of the big crowd of weary, excited 
people. 

In the new Juvenile Court Building 
opened in August, 1907, it was provided 
that court be held every day. There is 
a separate waiting room for fathers and 
mothers and children in which the Mu- 
nicipal Art League has placed attractive 
mural paintings of child activities, such 
as picnics, baseball games and swimming. 
In the court room there is still a low 
bench, but the room is so small that only 
a few people can be admitted. Each 
child’s cause is brought quietly before the 
judge and the hearing becomes an ear- 
nest conference over the child’s condition 
and future welfare. The chief probation 
officer has always maintained that the 
hearing should be made still less formal 
by being conducted about a table instead 
of a bench, but thus far the judges have 
seen fit to maintain the formality of the 
court to this slight degree. 
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THE DETENTION HOME 


The Juvenile Court law of 1899 pro- 
hibited the confinement of children twelve 
years of age in a police station or a jail, 
and the whole spirit of the law was that 
no child should be so confined. It stated 
that some suitable place of detention 
should be. provided but did not appro- 
priate funds for it. The same persons 
who raised funds to pay probation off- 
cers came to the rescue to provide a 


detention home, and for the first six years 


of the court a residence and a rear build- 
ing, originally a barn, were rented for this 
purpose. The dependent children were 
kept in the residence proper and dormi- 
tories, dining room, bath room and living 
room for the boys were fitted up in the 
two-story barn. During all these six 
years that the detained boys were under 
the care of a police officer, very little 
was provided in the way of amusement, 
and almost nothing in the way of edu-’ 
cation. There was plenty of opportunity 
for telling vile stories, experiences with 
the police, and violations of the law, so 
that boys came to court in a spirit of 
bravado or intimidation. 

No provision was made for the deten- 
tion of delinquent girls, except that af- 
forded by the so-called annex to the Har- 
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rison Street Police Station, where women 
of all degrees of degradation were also 
confined. 

In 1907, however, all this gave place 
to a Juvenile Detention Home, in which 
provision was made for a threefold ad- 
ministration, for delinquent boys, de- 
linquent girls and dependent children. 
Each group has its own reception room, 
dormitories, toilet facilities and dining 
room separated from the others. The 
rooms are light, airy and .cheerful, in 
eharge of a matron who is a trained 
nurse, and in the same building with the 
Juvenile Court room, the probation offi- 
cers.and clerks. Thus was accomplished 
the complete separation in the children’s 
cases from even a suggestion of criminal 
court procedure. 


DETENTION HOME SCHOOL 


Even while the boys were kept in a 
barn on the back of the lot, the problem 
of school facilities was solved. In 1906 
application was made to the Board of Ed- 
ucation fora skilled teacher to take charge 
during school hours. Florence Scully, 
who had had experience in a_ school 
for dependent boys and at the John 
Worthy School for delinquent boys, was 
selected by the superintendent of educa- 
tion. Aided by the Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee she put in a piano, had the walls 
‘of the room tinted, hung curtains and in 


other ways made the room in the old. 


barn attractive and began keeping school. 
Her problem was a difficult one, for some 
of the boys were there two days, some 
two weeks and some only two hours. 
They were of all ages and all stages of 
common school education and no educa- 
tion. It was necessary therefore to do 
individual work with each boy. Miss 
Scully not only succeeded in doing this, 
but in introducing a great deal of hand 
work, such as clay modeling, raffia work, 
weaving, designing and drawing, used as 
incentives to the harder tasks in arith- 
metic, reading and spelling in which most 
of the boys were sadly deficient. At first 
one or two boys rebelled. Miss Scully 
went to court and asked that they be con- 
tinued under her control until the allotted 
tasks were done. This the judge granted, 
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and after several sessions of school last- 
ing until one and two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the tradition was established that 
“whatever Miss Scully asks, goes.” This 
tradition is handed on to each newcomer 
and there is no trouble now—in fact, as 
a rule, work is done on the basis of 
privilege rather than of duty. Miss . 
Scully has from the first made a study 
of the boys under her care, and when- 
ever she discovers a special aptitude or 
trait of character on which the probation 
officers or the court can build, she sends 
a statement to the court at the time the 
boy is brought in. In other words, she 
has made up a white list of the positive 
merits and aptitudes of the boys and has 
in scores of instances made it possible to 
develop a boy by giving a chance for 
growth in the direction indicated, all of 
which raises the question of the extent 
to which skillful vocational training in 
the public schools would prevent delin- 
quency. 

After the detention home moved into 
the new building and the girls were in- 
cluded, the Board of Education provid- 
ed a teacher for them and later a kinder- 
garten teacher for the dependent chil- 
dren. 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC 


When the court moved into the new 
building, a clinic for the medical exami- 
nation of every child coming into it was 
established in charge of the Chicago Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Society, with the con- 
sent and approval of the Juvenile Court 
authorities. This has now been taken 
over by the county board and the nurses 
and doctors work under civil service 
rules. The judge and probation officers, 
therefore, have the benefit of the expert 
recommendation of a physician in every 
case. 

The experiences of this medical ex- 
amination led to an endowment by a 
public spirited citizen of Chicago, Mrs. 
W. F. Dummer, permitting a specialist, 
Dr. William J. Healy, to study for a 
period of five years the relation of delin- 
quency to physical and mental conditions. 
The progress and result of this five years’ 
study will be watched with great interest. 
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In addition to the regular corps of 
probation officers mentioned, the Chicago 
court has from the first had the services 
of fifteen or more police officers in citi- 
zens’ clothes to do probation work. Un- 
til last year these officers have been sub- 


ject to the authority of their own su- . 


periors and of the chief probation officer, 
but recently sole authority has been 
granted the chief probation officer, and 
to him they report in great detail all of 
their work, which he in turn transmits 
to the general superintendent of police. 
This arrangement makes it possible, for 
the first time, to administer the whole 
corps of probation officers, police and 
volunteers with complete unity and efh- 
ciency. A system of reports which re- 
cords everything done for every child 
placed on probation is at the disposal of 
the judge in case any child comes into 
court a second time. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INSTITUTIONS 


As early as -1905 the Juvenile Protec- 
tive League was organized to attack the 
conditions under which children are made 
delinquent and dependent. In 1907 the 
Juvenile Court Committee, which up to 
1905 had supported probation officers 
and up to 1907 had maintained the de- 
tention home, was wholly relieved of 
these expenses and turned its efforts to 
the work of the Juvenile Protective 
League whose objects it adopted. The 
league now has a corps of some eighteen 
paid workers under the supervision of an 
attorney, who enforce all laws, ordi- 
nances and rules relating to the care of 
children, and are rapidly building up 
boys’ clubs, amusement opportunities, 
and other positive agencies for the wel- 
fare of children throughout the city. 
This league is easily the most encourag- 
ing movement supplementary to the Ju- 


venile Court itself which has been started - 


in Chicago. During the year closing 
October 18 they investigated 5,470 com- 
plaints relative to the care of children 
and secured 311 convictions in court in 
their behalf. 

The limited institutional opportunities 
for ‘delinquent boys during the first years 
of the court led directly to a demand 
for a state school for delinquent boys 
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CHICAGO DETENTION HOME. 
A Jewish boy reading the Jungle Book to a col- 


ored boy. Judges, probation officers and children 
here forget race and religious intolerance and 
work shoulder to shoulder. 


in the country. This movement was 
headed by Judge Richard S. Tuthill of 
the Juvenile Court from its foundation 
until July, 1904. The result was a ,mod- 
ern school for delinquent boys on the cot-, 
tage system opened in 1904 on a farm 
of I,000 acres. 

As a result of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the Illinois Industrial School for 
Girls, which were revealed directly 
through the workings of the Juvenile 
Court, the county authorities appointed a 
commission to investigate the workings 
of the school. Its report resulted in the 
giving up of the old congregate system 
and the adoption of a cottage system on 
a farm in the country, Inasmuch as 
dependent girls can be sent to this school 
from every county in the state, the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has active- 
ly co-operated in its further develop- 
ment. : 

For all the ten years of the court the 
John Worthy School has been its chief 
reliance for the institutional care of de- 
linquent boys. As boys who have done 
well there frequently have no fit homes 
to which they may be returned, the 
present superintendent, John L. Whit- 
man, following a temporary experiment 
of his predecessor, John J. Sloan, has 
selected a man living in the country and 
commissioned by the judge as a proba- 
tion officer to find homes in the country. 
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Since March, 1908, 120 such boys have 
been put in charge of this country pro- 
bation officer to be placed on farms. The 
results, which have on the whole been 
remarkably encouraging, should lead to 
further development of this method of 
care. ; 


PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC AND JEW 


From the first the city has been di- 
vided into territorial districts with a pro- 
bation officer of various nationalities and 
creeds assigned to each. The children 
put in the officers’ care are likewise of 
many nationalities and creeds. The con- 
sequence is that the officers of one na- 
tionality and faith have under their care 
children of many nationalities and faiths. 
The thing to be expected under such 
circumstances would be on the part of 
eager workers for the welfare of the chil- 
dren, a tendency to proselyte and to urge 
upon them a form of religious service 
and religious injunctions with.which the 
probation officers are most familiar and 
in which they have most faith. The pre- 
cise ‘opposite of this, however, has de- 
veloped among the prebation officers and 
with the judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago. The Catholic probation officer 
has been known many times to urge upon 
a Protestant boy the duty of church at- 
tendance. with his parents, and upon the 
_Jewish boy the necessity and helpful- 
ness of yielding himself to the religious 
ministrations of the rabbi. and the syna- 
gogue. Likewise the Jewish probation 
officer and the Protestant officer have 
consistently and effectively urged upon 
the children of different faiths than their 
own the helpfulness of the religious 
service and teachings of the churches 
with which the parents of the children 
are most closely affiliated. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of 
this phase of religious toleration in the 
Juvenile Court itself was in the case of 
two Lutheran boys, fresh-cheeked. well- 
clothed, manly looking fellows of about 
sixteen, who had stolen from the plate 
in their own church on Good Friday. 
The Jewish judge, having kept them in 
the detention school for two weeks to 
think the matter over, had them brought 
before him a second time. As they stood 
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shamefaced and penitent he said to them: 
“Boys you forgot what day it was when 
you stole from the plate of your church 
on Good Friday, and you forgot that on 
the hill outside the city of Jerusalem 
were three figures hanging and the one 
on either side was a thief. Boys, go 
home and live up to the religion of your 
fathers and your mothers.” Charges of 
exactly this spirit are a common thing 
in the Juvenile Court, whether the judge 
be Catholic, Protestant or Jew. 

No personal experience has been more 
inspiring and helpful in every way than 
my close acquaintance and co-operative 
work, day by day through a period of ' 
more than four years, with the body of 
probation officers, both regular and po- 
lice, who have thus cast aside racial and 
religious intolerance and worked shoul- 
der to shoulder for the welfare of the 
boys and girls in our common care. 


IV. SOME THINGS TO BE DONE 


While it has been necessary to state in 
this article some very moderate suc- 
cesses, even some mistakes and failures of 
the Juvenile Court work as a whole, and 
while, too, it has been possible to claim 
some very encouraging successes, it is 
necessary for the progressive Juvenile 
Court worker to bear always in mind 
that there are yet many things to be done 
before the ideals which created the Ju- 
venile Court movement are fully real- 
ized. Some of our concrete problems 
in Chicago are: 

Because the, John Worthy School is 
on the same ground with the City House 
of Correction and because of the limited 
territory inside the city, the friends of 
the Juvenile Court boys of Chicago will 
never be satisfied until it is transferred 
bodily to the country and established in 
an up-to-date cottage system on a large 
farm. Some very important steps have 
been taken in the last two years by an 
enlargement of the grounds and by 
an increase in the variety of industrial 
training given the boys. But the po- 
litical and administrative problem of 
moving the school to the country remains 
unsolved. 

Perhaps the greatest administrative 
problem before the friends of the Juve- 
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nile Court of a great city like Chicago 
is the unifying of the work of the pro- 
bate, county, and police or municipal 
courts with the Juvenile Court, so far 
as all children’s cases are concerned. 
This has not as yet been properly formu- 
lated in Chicago, much less worked out. 
It is absolutely essential, however, that 
the problem be both formulated and sat- 
isfactorily solved if the care of children 
through court agency is to become even 
moderately satisfactory. The least that 
can be demanded in the situation is an 
absolutely unified probation system for 
all of the children who have been made 
subject to court orders throughout the 
city. 

Inasmuch as the work of a probation 
officer is primarily that of an educator, 
all friends of the Juvenile Court should 
unite in demanding that all probation 
officers have special training for the 
work they are to undertake. It is no 
disparagement to the noble men and 
women who have hitherto taken up the 
work and carried it on successfully, to 
make this demand that their work be 
placed upon the same basis as that of 
teachers, doctors, lawyers and nurses. 
Hitherto no one .has given much atten- 
tion to the development either of this 
demand or to the method of meeting it. 

Perhaps the most fundamental fact re- 
vealed by the recent investigation of de- 
linquent children of the Chicago court 
is the intimate relation of delinquency to 
truancy and dependency. In a great 
majority of cases of delinquent boys, the 
economic, family and school conditions 
of the child were unsatisfactory. It has 
long been possible for the charity work- 
er, the truant officer and the school 
teacher to prophesy that the children of 
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certain families would develop into de- 
linquents. .It is the duty and the op- 
portunity of an efficient community to 
care so well for its truant and depend- 
ent children from the very moment when 
such a prophecy can be made, that it will 
never be realized. It perhaps goes with- 
out saying that in Chicago, at least, such 
a community efficiency has not yet been 
developed. 

The mere statement of the fact re- 
ferred to early in this article—that only 
fifty-five per cent of the delinquent girls 
put under probation had failed to return 
to court—is enough to challenge the 
student’s inquiry as to why this is so. 
When the inquiry is made, however, he 
will find among Juvenile Court workers 
a very general confession of ignorance 
and inability to give a satisfactory an- 
swer. The fact that there is a delinquent 
girl problem of great magnitude and 
infinite sadness has been forced upon 
the attention of all Juvenile Court work- 
ers, but the formulation of the problems 
involved has not yet been adequately 
made, much less a solution of them 
found. : 
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In short, the life of the delinquent boy 
and girl is rooted in the whole great 
problem of individual character and so- 
cial adjustment. Hence it is the never- 
solved, .but always-to-be-solved problem 
of the Juvenile Court so to care for and 
restore to norinal human life the delin- 
quent child, that the very process of this 
care and restoration may contribute di- 
rectly to the development of character, 
and at the same time suggest ways by 
which the social maladjustments which 
caused the delinquencies may be brought 
to an end. 
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_ PRESIDENT STATE PROBATION COMMISSION 


In order to understand the develop- 
ment of juvenile probation in New York 
it is necessary to bear in mind the gen- 
eral trend of local government in that 
state. New York is a “home rule” state. 
It has great diversity of population and 
cities of widely different characteristics. 
Probably as a result of this great diver- 
sity, the tendency to allow each com- 


munity to work out all local problems , 


for itself is very marked. Anything like 
a “general system” of anything is looked 
upon askance. Any new power to be 
conferred upon municipalities, counties, 
or other local governmental units, is apt 
to be conferred in 
discretionary 
form. Occasional- 
ly, through the sa- 
gacity and skill of 
some genius, di- 
verse local devel- 
opments are weld- 
ed into a unified 
system, sometimes 
preserving the old 
names and forms. 
The courts of the 
state were to a 
very large extent 
welded into a har- 
monious system 
through the genius 
of Elihu Root, the 
chairman of the 
Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the last 
Constitutional 
Convention. The various systems for 
the care of the insane were discarded for 
a completely unified state system through 
the efforts of Louisa Lee Schuyler. In 
the main, however, local administration 
presents little of uniformity or of sym- 
metrical development. 

It was quite in keeping with the trend 
of thought in New York that its first pro- 
bation law, enacted in 1go1, presented an 
extreme instance of “home rule” and of 
absence of general regulations. It pro- 
vided that each court in every city in the 
state should appoint probation. officers. 
These probation officers might be private 
citizens or court clerks, or police officers 
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or assistants from the district attorney’s 
office. They were to make investigations 
of defendants when so directed by the 
court, and were to report upon the con- 
duct of persons placed on probation as the 
court might direct. The length of the 
probationary period and the»terms and 
conditions of the probation were to be 
fixed in each instance, within some limita- 
tions, by the court. Offenders under six- 
teen years of age were excluded from 
the provisions of the act. 

The statute was drafted by the late 
Samuel J. Barrows, then secretary of 
the New York Prison Association, and 
to his initiative 
and perseverance 
we owe the pas-, 
sage of the New 
York law. In se- 
curing the pas- 
sage of the act, 
Dr. Barrows was 
obliged to make a 
number of con- 
cessions. He was 
undoubtedly wise 
in making such 
concessions to the 
extent necessary 
to secure the pas- 
sage of the meas- 
ure. The ground 
thus lost has been 
regained in part 
only and with ex- 
ceeding difficulty. 
The exclusion of 
juvenile offenders from the operation of 
the act was a concession to the demands 
of the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. The 
provision which permitted police officers 
to serve as probation officers caused Dr. 
Barrows much concern at the time. In 
these particulars, as in others, the wis- 
dom of his original position has: been 
demonstrated by the actual operations 
of the statute. 

The exclusion of children from the 
probation law was removed in 1903, 
largely through the initiative of Dennis 
McCarthy, chairman of the Children’s 
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Courts Committee of the State Board 
of Charities, now fiscal supervisor of 
charities. In securing this modification 
a provision was inserted that officers of 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children might be appointed probation 
officers. At the same time the law was 
applied to all parts of the state, having 
before applied only to cities. Legisla- 
tion in 1904 and 1905 permitted the pay- 
ment of salaries to probation officers by 
cities and villages and in 1908 this power 
was given to counties. 

In 1905, owing to the large number of 
amendments to the probation law sug- 
gested from various quarters, the Legis- 
lature provided for a temporary commis- 
sion to inquire into the operations of 


probation and to submit recommenda- . 


tions to the following Legislature. The 
report of this commission, submitted in 
March, 1906, contained a detailed ac- 
count of the operations of both juvenile 
and adult probation in various portions 
of the state. The commission submit- 
ted a proposed chapter of the general 
laws to deal with the subject of pro- 
bation, creating a more or less harmoni- 
ous and. comprehensive system. The 
opposition of various judges and so- 
cieties was sufficient to prevent the pass- 
age of this legislation, but in 1907 the 
Legislature established a permanent 
State Probation Commission, with pow- 
ers of inquiry and suggestion. 

The State Probation Commission is 
to keep itself informed of the work of 
probation officers throughout the state; 
to inquire from time to time into their 
conduct and efficiency; to collect and 
publish statistics and other information, 
and to secure the effective application of 
the probation system and enforcement 
of the probation law in all parts of the 
state. Broadly speaking, it is thus made 
the duty of the commission to secure by 
general supervision, by publicitv, by con- 
ferences, and by recommendations, the 
establishment of harmonious and effec- 
tive probation work throughout the state, 
instead of securing the same by statutory 
enactment, as was proposed in 1906. 
The commission has an office in the Cap- 
itol at Albany, a secretary, and a small 
clerical force. It secures monthly sta- 
tistical reports from probation officers, 
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has prepared a set of blanks and reports 


.for the use of probation officers (which 


it furnishes gratuitously to all proba- 
tion officers desiring them), and issues 
leaflets, pamphlets, and an annual report, 
which are sent to judges and probation 
officers throughout the state. Probably 
the most important part of its work, 
however, is informal conferences with 
judges and probation officers. Its secre- 
tary, Arthur W. Towne, formerly secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities of Syra- 
cuse, has visited all the cities of the state, 
calling on the judges and on the proba- 
tion officers, where such were appointed. 
He has also interviewed a large number 
of county judges. The commission itself 
has held meetings in a number of differ- 
ent cities; has held three conferences of 
probation officers, and has recently held 
a conference of city magistrates in the 
state (outside of New York city), tne 
first conference of the kind in the his- 
tory of the state. 

During the past year over two thou- 
sand children were placed on probation 
in twenty-seven cities and about a dozen 
towns and villages in New. York state. » 
These statistics do not include children 
in the Children’s Court in the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

In considering the contribution which 
the state of New York may offer to the 
development of probation in the coun- 
try at large, we may look first to the 
varied experiences of different cities 
which have proceeded by various meth- 
ods; and secondly, to the extent to which 
the influence which a staté probation com- 
mission can contribute to the develop- 
ment of effective work. 

In the city of Buffalo, under a special 
provision of the charter, the appoint- 
ment of probation officers for juveniles 
was authorized in 1901, although juve- 
niles were excluded from the gerieral 
probation law enacted that year. It was 
provided, however, that such probation 
officers should serve without compensa- 
tion, and the number at first was lim- 
ited to five. A Juvenile Court was or- 
ganized in 1got, the first separate chil- 
dren’s court in the state, and a large 
number of probation officers were soon 
appointed. Some of them were agents 
of charitable societies, two were attend- 
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ance officers of the Department of Edu- 
cation, others were professional or busi- 
ness men, and a considerable number 
were women. The treatment of each 
child was left very largely to the volun- 
teer probation officer, and no reports 
were required by the court. The term 
of probation could be extended by the 
probation officer without resort to the 
court. There was very little of confer- 
ence between the different probation 
officers. In some cases only’one or two 
children were placed under an individ- 
ual probation officer; in other cases the 
number was very large. One profes- 
sional man 
received 150 
children on pro; 
bation. 

The tempora- 
ry State Proba- 
tion Commission 
of 1905 found.a ° 
very general im- 
pression in Buf- 
falo that the vol- 
unteer juvenile 
probation sys - 
tem, coupled 
with the extreme 
disinclination on 
the part of the 
judges to com- 
mit even con- 
firmed offenders 
to an institution, 
Dad broken 
down; that pro- 
bation had large- 
ly become mean- 
ingless and with- 
out value; that it lacked the elements 
of dignity and authority. While some 
children had doubtless been benefited by 
kindly treatment at the hands of friendly 
probation officers, the system had utterly 
failed to exercise a restraining influence 
over children disposed to continue in evil 
ways. 

One of the first steps taken by the 
permanent State Probation Commission 
after its appointment and organization, 
was to accept the invitation of the newly 
elected judge of the Juvenile Court in 
Buffalo, Simon A. Nash, to submit 
suggestions as to the reorganization 
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of probation work. The suggestions 
included the appointment of a salaried 
chief probation officer. Provision was 
made by the city authorities for the 


.payment of a salary, and a competi- 


tive examination. was held by the local 
Civil Service Commission, assisted by 
a member of the State Probation Com- 
mission and by a former volunteer 
probation officer who was a member of 
the local Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation. The manner of conducting this 
examination and the eligible list result- 
ing from it were such as to command 
the confidence and approbation of the 
citizens of Buf- 
falo generally. 

A police officer 

was detailed by 

the Police De- 
partment to the 

Juvenile Court 

at the request of 

the judge, to act 
as investigator. 

Gradually volun- 

téers were reap- 

pointed, and an 
effort is being 
made to work 
out a satisfac- 
tory organiza- 
tion of the sal- 
aried and ‘volun- 
feers Sit Vie €; 

Lhe sp te s.emt 

judge, who is. 

taking a marked 
interest in the 
_ development of 

Ne CO eiieie, iG 
somewhat sceptical as to securing im- 
portant results from volunteer service, 
while admitting that there are individual 
instances of notably devoted and effect- 
ive service. In January, 1910, an addi- 
tional salaried probation officer was ap- 
pointed. 

Juvenile -probation in Buffalo may 
therefore be said to have shown that 
unsupervised volunteer probation breaks 
down; that probation can be used in- 
discriminately and thus defeat its pur- 
pose; that a competitive examination can 
be so held as to afford a satisfactory eli- 
gible list; that a police officer can be a 
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valuable investigator (although in the 
writer’s opinion. he would be still more 
valuable if he were not a police officer) ; 
and that an effective plan for combining 


volunteer and paid service is being | 


sought for with hopes of satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Rochester furnishes another instance 
of the development of volunteer proba- 
tion, in its case aided by a salaried agent 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children. The volunteers also 
were in most cases selected by and mem- 
bers of that society. There was little 
of supervision of the work of the vol- 
unteers either by the court or by the 
salaried executive of the society. In 
some instances the work done was un- 
doubtedly very efficient and valuable; 
in others the reports seem to leave little 
doubt that the homes of the children 
had been visited infrequently (if at all) 
and that the actual information gained 
by the probation officer was inadequate, 
even if reported to the court (and it 
was not always so reported) to enable 
the court to form any satisfactory judg- 
ment of the child’s behavior. 

In Rochester, also, since the date of 
that investigation and on the request 
of the court and of the society referred 
to, the State Probation Commission has 
assisted in securing the establishment of 
a paid service. The position of salaried 
chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court has been established, a salary of 
$1,200 a year has been provided by the 
city authorities, and a competitive exam- 
ination was held by two members of the 
State Probation Commission at the re- 
quest of, and acting in behalf of, the 
Municipal Service Commission. Among 
those taking the examination were the 
superintendent and assistant superintend- 
ent of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, the for- 
mer of whom stood at the head of the 
resulting eligible list and received the 
appointment. The experience of Roch- 
ester, therefore, includes the develop- 
ment of a salaried official as the unify- 
ing, co-ordinating, and supervising fac- 
tor. The volunteer service continues, 
and it is considered by all concerned to 
be of considerable value, though it is 
difficult to hold all the volunteers to rea- 
sonable standards of efficiency. 
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In Syracuse, where a separate Child- 
ren’s Court had already been established 
in 1905, the salaried agent of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children had served as the probation of- 
ficer of the Juvenile Court for some two 
years. The homes of the children on 
probation were visited occasionally. He 
admitted that his other duties were so 
onerous that he had little time to devote 
to probation. Shortly after that time 
the position of salaried chief probation 
officer, serving for both adults and juve- 
niles, was established and filled as the 
result of a competitive examination. 
Some effort has been made to supple- 
ment his services by the appointment 
of volunteers. In a few instances the 
assistance rendered by the volunteers has 
been decidedly valuable. In the ma- 
jority of cases it appears to be difficult 
to secure reports regularly, or, in fact, 
to secure positive evidence that actual 
work has been done by them. The Syra- 
cuse experience is favorable to the sal- 
aried system and the competitive exami- 
nation. 

In Yonkers where there had been vol- 
unteer probation service since 1904, a 
paid officer for children was appointed 
in 1906. Since that time the number of 
volunteers has increased. The experi- 
ence in Syracuse and Yonkers, like that 
in Buffalo and Rochester, demonstrates 
that volunteers should be selected with 
great care; that they require direction 
and supervision; and that if capable and 
faithful volunteers are secured, and too 
many cases are not given them, good re- 
sults may be expected. The keystone 
of the probation system is, however, the 
paid officer. 

In Utica there was no definite proba- 
tion work until in 1906 when a salaried 
probation officer serving for both adults 
and juveniles was provided. He has felt . 
the need of volunteer assistants, especial- 
ly in the supervision of women and girls; 
and within the last month one woman vol- 
unteer has been appointed The paid 
officers in Amsterdam, Auburn, Water- 
town, and the other cities which have 
provided salaries, receive so few cases 
that they do not as a rule require the 
aid of volunteers! In other places the 
work is still carried on entirely by vol- 
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unteers or by persons paid from private 
funds. 

In Schenectady, Albany, Troy and 
several smaller cities the salaried agents 
of the Mohawk and Hudson River 
Humane Society have acted for some 
five years or more as probation of- 
ficers, making this a definite and im- 
portant part of their work. The pro- 
bationary oversight exercised by the 
Schenectady agent, C. W. Abbott, was 
highly commended by the original State 
Probation Commission. The work of the 
chief probation officer in Albany, who 
also serves in Troy, Rensselaer and Wa- 
tervliet, was fa- 
vorably consid- 
ered, except that 
the pressure of 
his other duties 
was such as to 
make impossible, 
in the judgment 
of the commis-. 
sion, a sufficient 
visitation of the 
homes of the 
probation- 
ers. The influ- 
ence of the Mo- 
hawk and Hud- 
son River Hu- 
mane _ Society 
has been gener- 
ally against the 
establishment of 
salaried posi- 


tions. It is to THE LATE SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS. 
be ho pe d that Who drafted the first probation law in New York 
the success of state, in 1901. 


the plan, par- 
ticularly in the city of Rochester, where, 
in an open competitive examination, the 
agent of such a society secured first place 
on the eligible list and appointment as 
chief probation officer, will perhaps lead 
such societies to look with more favor 
upon providing adequate service for the 
amount of work to be done, even though 
it involves the payment of salaries from 
the public treasury. In a number of 
counties these societies have assisted in 
securing salaried probation service. 

In Brooklyn Judge Robert J. Wilkin, 
who drafted the Brooklyn Children’s 
Court law, and has presided over the 
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court more frequently than any other 
member of the bench from which the 
judge sitting in the Children’s Court 
from time to time is designated, has up 
to this time felt that the establishment of 
the position of paid probation officer 
would lead to political appointments if 
the position were exempt, and to unsuit- 
able appointments if it were competitive. 
For this reason he has favored either 
volunteer service or the appointment of 
persons receiving salaries from private 
societies. Protestant, Jewish and Catho- 


lic agencies have each provided one pro- 
bation officer, 


although these officers 
have other du- 
ties to perform 
besides their 
probation work. 
Even though the 
court had full 
time on the part 
of all three offi- 
cers, the volume 
of work in that 
rapidly growing 
borough far ex- 
ceeds that which 
can be under- 
taken’ success- 
fully by three 
persons. - The 
Catholic proba- 
tion officer par- 
ticularly has so 
large a number 
of children un- 
der his supervis- 
ion that ade- 
quate home visi- 
tation is admit- 
tedly impossible. 

In the Children’s Court in Manhattan 
the conditions have been unusual and per- 
plexing. The existing practices were de- 
scribed at length in the report of the 
original State Probation Commission. 
The court follows the practice of parole 
as distinguished from probation. The 
periods of parole are short, and during 
this period the children are under the ob- 
servation of the agents of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. At the end of the period of 
yarole, sentence is suspended if the child 
has done well. No further reports are 
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made to the court, and the child if a 
Protestant is placed under the oversight 
of a Big Brother ; if a Catholic, under the 
voluntary supervision of a committee of 
ladies of that faith; and if Jewish, under 
an agent, formerly provided by the Edu- 
cational Alliance, but now receiving a 
salary as probation officer in a court for 
adults. These various agencies, however, 
are in no sense representatives of the 
court, and act only in a friendly capacity 
and after the period of parole is termi- 
nated. The term “parole” as used in this 
court signifies practically an adjournment 
of the case. The oversight of children on 
parole is not clearly separated from the 
other work of the agents of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. 

To sum up the New York city experi- 
ence, it may safely be said that in Brook- 
lyn the inadequacy of assistance provided 
from private sources has been demon- 
strated ; while in Manhattan it is perhaps 
best to accept the formal statement that 
there are no probation officers attached 
to the court, and hence no probation. 

As to the second contribution of the 
state of New York to the general sub- 
ject—the possible usefulness of a State 
Probation Commission—it is evident 
from:the foregoing sketch that the com- 
mission has been instrumental in secur- 
ing the establishment of a number of sal- 
aried positions, and that it has assisted 
in making competitive examinations for 
probation officers practical and reason- 
able tests of efficiency. The commission 
also has drafted all the important bills 
relating to legislation which have been 
passed since its establishment. Of the 
blanks provided by the commission for 
use by probation officers in their respec- 
tive courts, over 112,000 have been sup- 
plied upon requisition. They are in gen- 
eral use in the majority of the courts 
using probation. That the standards of 
probation service have been improved 
through the requiring of monthly re- 
ports, through the issuing of literature, 
through the making of detailed inquiries 
from time to time, and through the con- 
tinuing possibility of searching investiga- 
tion of the work of any particular pro- 
bation officer, is not to be doubted. Many 
probation officers and judges have volun- 
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tarily commented on the value of the 
conferences which have been held. The 
greater use of probation by courts 
throughout the state is undoubtedly due 
in considerable degree to the publicity 
given to the subject by the commis- 
sion. While the working out of an effi- 
cient and comprehensive plan by the 
local political divisions of the state 
through the opinion, suggestion, recom- 
mendation and inquiries of the com- 
mission is a slow process, and while the 
writer has not departed from his opin- 
ion that the statutory scheme submit- 
ted in 1905 was a shorter cut, ma- 
terial progress is being made on a plan 
which is undoubtedly more nearly in 
accord with the trend of administration 
in the state. 

The most important legislation secured 
by the present State Probation Com- 
mission is that enacted in 1908 and 1909, 
authorizing the payment of salaries to 
probation officers by counties as well as 
by cities, and authorizing a county proba- 
tion officer to serve without other or fur- 
ther appointment in all minor courts of 
the county. It is hoped that in this law 
may be found the germs of an adequate 
probation system for the smaller cities 
and villages and for the rural portions 
of the state. In every county of the state 
(with possibly a few exceptions) there 
is sufficient probation work to require 
the full time of a competent probation 
officer. This legislation follows in the 
main the statutes of New Jersey, where 
it has been demonstrated that, one pro- 
bation officer can serve effectively in 
several different localities in a county. 
Although the New York statute was en- 
acted in 1909, ‘several counties have al- 
ready acted under it, and in them the 
State Probation Commission has circu- 
larized justices of the peace and mag- 
istrates in the smaller cities, calling at- 
tention to the law and urging that in 
suitable instances the services of the 
county probation officer be called on. 

Another form of helpful service 
which seems likely to find considerable 
development in New York is the Volun- 
teer Probation Association. This may 
be either an association of volunteer pro- 
bation officers, or, as is more frequently 
the case, a voluntary society to promote 
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effective probation work, to assist in se- 
curing public appropriations, to collect 
funds from private sources, and to give 
to the probation service a stimulus and 
support something like that afforded the 
penal system of the state by the Prison 
Association, and the state charitable in- 
stitutions by the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation. There are already twelve such 
probation associations in the state, the 
strongest perhaps being the New York 
Probation Association which maintains 
Waverley House as a temporary shelter 
for women placed on probation, and 
whose secretary, Maude E. Miner, has 
served as probation officer in the Night 
Court in New York city and is an au- 
thority on the use of probation for fe- 
male offenders. 

As to the precise extent to which pro- 
bation exercises an ultimate and saving 
reformatory influence upon its benefici- 
aries, we must ask for a suspension of 
judgment. Undoubtedly it is a very val- 
uable feature in many cases, but just how 
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valuable and in just how many cases, 
we shall not know for some time to 
come. We have had juvenile re- 
formatories for more than three-quar- 
ters of a century, but the question as to 
whether reformatories reform has not 
been answered to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the scientific inquirer. With a 
more careful analysis as to the offenses 
and conduct of those placed on probation, 
and a more uniformly efficient probation 
service, we should be able a few years 
hence to reach a somewhat authoritztive 
finding, based on actual results, as to the 
scope and limitations of the value of 
probation. 

Meanwhile, without conclusive evi- 
dence Lased on the statistical study of 
results, we believe in and seek to improve 
and extend the system, because it is in 
harmony with what we know about hu- 
man nature and with the principles that 
are found effective in other forms of 
remedial work. 
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The old German law principle of 
public guardianship has been conserved 
as part of the law of persons in the 
civil code. One district judge is 
charged with the handling of all the 
cases falling under this law. The 
court for the protection of wards is 
obliged to start proceedings when par- 
ental care is lacking or insufficient. 
The place where the minor resides 
decides which court has to take action, 
in which a local committee for the 
affairs of orphans is supposed to co- 
operate. A guardian must be appointed 
for every illegitimate and fatherless child. 
Women can be appointed guardians. 
Where considerable property is involved, 
a second guardian is appointed to control 
the financial administration of the first 
one. The court oversees the whole ad- 
ministration and activity of the guardian, 
is entitled to information at any time and 
can fine him if he does not act according 


to law. The guardianship has worked 
well where property is involved, while it 
has not accomplished much along pre- 
ventive lines except in places with a gen- 
eral public guardianship for all illegiti- 
mate and fatherless children. Besides. 
taking care of dependent children these 
courts have been working more or less 
with delinquent children. They are 
placed out in families or committed to 
reformatories for their education. We 
said more or less, because the poor law 
administration, especially in small cities 
and in the country, often fought and still 
fights very bitterly the sending away of 
minors because they have to pay the 
costs. 

The German population is divided for 
cases of criminal procedure into three 
classes: children under twelve years of 
age, minors from twelve to eighteen and 
adults over eighteen. Children are not 
taken into. court for criminal procedure 
while cases against minors are subjected 
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to certain restrictions; children cannot he 
condemned to death or to penal servitude. 

In case of criminal procedure the first 
step is to learn if the child understood 
the criminal nature of its action, a ques- 
tion which the state’s attorney has to 
decide. 

Misdemeanors and contraventions of 
the law, in fact all minor offences, are 
taken care of by the police by inflicting 
a fine. If the amount is small enough 
and can be paid by the minor, the case 
is settled. If he will not or cannot pay, 
he is generally put into jail for a certain 
number of days, which is of course con- 
trary to modern German ideas. Each 
police officer is ~ 
obliged by law 
to report any 
knowledge or 
even suspicion 
he may have of 
the commission 
of any offense. 
He has to send 
this to the state’s 
attorney, who in 
his turn is by 
law forced to 
start an inquisi- 
torial procedure, 
even if the pub- 
lic at large is 
totally § uncon- 
cerned or the 
process will not 
help anybody 
but damage the 
individual. In 
Germany the 
biblical eye for an eye, tooth for tooth, 
is still the rule; it is retaliation, not edu- 
cation, reformation or prevention. 

But American ideas and the success 
of the Juvenile Courts have influenced 
the leading men and the agitation for a 
different treatment of minors became 
very general two years ago. Germany has 
one civil code for the whole empire. The 
idea of amending it in the Diet in favor 
of juveniles was generally abandoned 
with one important exception, as we shall 
see later, when the government published 
a new plan for procedure in criminal 
courts. The energy of the friends of the 
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movement was turned to other ways, and 
their eager eyes detected in the existing 
code paragraphs which permitted pro- 
ceedings against children along modern 
lines. As in the United States we find in 
Germany different systems, but we shall 
mention only two, the one used in Berlin 
and northern Germany, the other best 
developed in Frankfurt and accepted gen- 
erally in southern Germany, Hamburg 
and Altona. 

Both systems combine the activity of 
the judge for the protection of the wards 
with the judge who sits in a district 
court. The latter takes care of all juvenile 
cases. At the same ‘time we find one 
state’s attorney 
or his deputy 
for a long peri- 
od charged with 
preparing the 
case for trial. 
The court con- 
sists of the dis- 
trict judge, the 
state’s attorney 
and two lay 
members. The 
decision lies be- 
tween the judge 
and the jury. In 
both — systems 
minors are thor- 
oughly examined 
by physicians, 
especially as to 
their mental de- 
velopment. The 
proceedings are 
divided into 
three parts: the preliminary procedure, 
the procedure in court and the after 
treatment. 

_ In Berlin the state’s attorney and the 
judge work harmoniously during the pre- 
liminary stages, helped out by the co- 
operation of volunteer workers of char- 
Larceny, theft, assault 
and damage to other people’s property 
are the principal offenses acted upon. 
First of all the question of jurisdiction 
must be settled, for we have seen that 
the competent court of guardians is the 
one where the minor is living. If there- 
fore the place of the crime and the place 
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of abode are not the same, the case is 
transferred to the proper district court. 
Where adults and juveniles are involved 
in the same crime, the trial of the minors 
is separated from the case against the 
adults. Most complaints come from the 
police, though not a few are started di- 
rectly by the state’s attorney. The police 
generally collect all the evidence, so that 
it can be decided easily if it is necessary 
to prosecute, except the discernment of 
the minor. If the evidence is not conclu- 
sive, further witnesses must be examined 
either by the police or the state’s attorney 
or the Juvenile Court judge. The ac- 
cused minor must be seen by the state's 
attorney and in most cases be examined 
by the judge. The probation officers, 
who are the paid or volunteer workers 
of the Juvenile Court committee, are not 
allowed to decide upon the question of 
the minor’s responsibility and have to 
avoid taking the place of the duly ap- 
pointed officers of the law. They in- 
vestigate exclusively home conditions and 
surroundings and the child’s moral and 
physical development. If the judge is 
forced to impose a prison sentence, they 
may recommend a pardon. All their in- 
formation will enable the judge eventu- 
ally to start proceedings for the enforced 
education of the minor, when the state’s 
‘attorney does not insist on prosecution. 
Let us suppose the accused minor is 
taken into court. The city jail has a row 
of cells reserved for juveniles, but they 
are very little used now and children 
“who await trial are sent either to reform- 
atory institutions or their own or other 
families. The accused and his guardian 
are formally notified of the date of the 
trial. The proceedings are public but 
undesirable spectators can be asked to 
leave, a large crowd is excluded by the 
size of the court room. Journalists are 
welcomed, but urged not to glorify the 
acts nor to report names. Attorneys are 
allowed to represent minors, especially 
where legal questions arise such as con- 
testing the validity of ordinances. For- 
tunately the helpers, including women, 
can represent the minors. After the ex- 
amination of the witnesses and after the 
special argument the state’s attorney 
makes a motion to dismiss the case or to 
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impose a sentence. Now is the time for 
the judge to hear parents or friends of 
the child, but not under oath. In Berlin 
witnesses are summoned and heard, even 
if the minor has made a confession. The 
court may dismiss the case, or it may give 
a reproof, a fine in money or a prison 
sentence. Except in aggravated cases 
prison sentences are not imposed, and 
when given they usually result in a com- 
mitment to a reformatory where minors 
can be kept until they are twenty-one 
years of age. On their release they ought 
theoretically to serve their term in prison, 
but they are put on parole. If they keep 
straight for some time they are pardoned. 
Reproofs are given immediately after 
judgment has been pronounced, in pres- 
ence of the parents and of the worker 
who is to take charge of the minor in the 
future. Placing on probation can be 
imposed against the will of the par- 
ents. Delinquent parents are eventu- 
ally prosecuted, and the child can be 
taken away from them and placed out. 
For an effective probation system Berlin 
ought to have paid probation officers; the 
number of voluntary helpers ought to be 
so large that juveniles could be seen 
three times a month, not once in two or 
three months, as they are now. 

A Juvenile Court committee has been 
formed, combining the workers and re- 
sources of eighty charitable societies in 
Berlin, and we find similar co-operation 
in other places. The population of Ger- 
many is about thirty-three per cent Cath- 
olic, sixty-two Protestant and one per 
cent Jewish, and we find these denomi- 
nations represented accordingly. Men 
and women teachers have joined too, and 
although at first women predominated 
among the helpers, an auxiliary society 
of male helpers has been formed. These 
are students, young lawyers, engineers 
and business men who have given valu- 


‘able assistance. 


The Frankfurt system eliminates to a 
large extent the activity of the state’s 
attorney in the preliminary stages. He 
works intimately with the judge, who 
almost always examines the minor. If 
in the judge’s opinion the case is not 
likely to lead to a conviction, he com- 
municates with the state’s attorney by 
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telephone and the case is dismissed 
by the latter.s Educational measures 
can of course be taken and as the 
judge examines the minor, he will see 
for himself if his education has been 
neglected and what ought to be done. 
The state’s attorney and the judge freely 
ask opinions of experts and specialists. 
They seek any kind of information which 
may be helpful in reaching a decision in 
the interests of the child. Minors are 
arrested and placed in jail only in 
extreme cases. Where confinement is 
deemed necessary, for fear a boy will 
run away or because the administration 
of justice may be obstructed, educational 
and reformatory agencies take care of 
him. His attorney or-representative is 
allowed to communicate with him. 
When a new case comes up, the state’s 


attorney communicates with the school, © 


the pastor, the police and the board of 
guardians and asks for any information 
they have at hand, requesting them 
not to make a new investigation. The 
workers of the Juvenile Court committee 
are charged with this, and their report 
is in the hands of the judge when he 
questions the child. This examination 
brings about a feeling of confidence be- 
tween the minor and his judge and 
helps get at the truth. Before court 
day there is a conference of the helpers, 
the judge and the state’s attorney about 
the measures to be taken in the first case. 
During the trial as little as possible is 
said of a nature to spoil the educational 
value of the proceedings. For the same 
reason few witnesses are called. The sen- 
tence depends upon the individual case; 
there are no iron-elad rules. The interest 
of the minor is the decisive factor. If a 
prison sentence is given, the prisoner is 
generally put on parole. The reproof is 
given in presence of parents and proba- 
tion officer or helper, who shares with 
the parents the care of the child. As he 
gets his instructions from the judge to 
whom he reports, the judge is himself 
the chief probation officer. Preliminary 
steps are taken, if necessary, to place the 
minor in a family or reformatory. Tn 
such a case the child may be allowed to 
go home, but if the parents and the minor 
do not live up to the stipulations agreed 
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to in court commitment takes place. 
Frankfurt has a system of general guard- 
ianship. Two directors of the society 
for the protection of children are ap- 
pointed by the Juvenile Court judge as 
guardians in almost all cases. Natur- 
ally the two men have a large staff of 
paid and volunteer helpers for individual 
cases. 

Of the two systems mentioned, the 
Frankfurt seems the better, for it leaves 
more liberty to the judge, the state’s at- 
torney and the probation officer. We 
have seen that the American system has 
been imitated in Germany, so far as it can 
be under the existing law. The judge is 
really the decisive factor; the two jurors 
have very little if any real influence. 
The state’s attorney is of little impor- 
tance. He is unpopular anyway and will 
serve the cause best if, as happens in 
Frankfurt, he has an understanding with 
the judge about the proceedings. 

Germany is still lagging behind in the 
following ways: The power to pardon a 
criminal rests in the hands of the sover- 
eign even for small offenses. A judge 
cannot exercise this power; he can only 
postpone execution of the sentence and 
ask for the minor’s pardon. Many of 
the reformatories and educational in- 
stitutions to which juveniles are com- 
mitted are rather behind in their treat- 
ment; a medieval spirit is still found 
there and often they are little better 
than prisons. Recently several cases 
of extremely cruel corporal punishment 
of boys and girls have aroused public 
indignation. Schools, where costs are 
reduced to a minimum, are said to take 
advantage of the manual labor of minors, 
who are sent back into the world as un- 
skilled laborers. The merit system is 
found very rarely in such institutions. 
Fortunately a large percentage of all the 
minors taken away from their own fami- 
lies and surroundings are placed in other 
families. The fact that they had to be - 
placed in reformatories by order of the 
court accompanies them for life in their 
personal records. When they enter the 
army their records.show that they were 
born out of wedlock or placed out, a very 
unnecessary cruelty. Some measure of 
rehabilitation or restitution will surely 
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have to be introduced. Arrested juveniles 
are often placed in the city jail by the 
police. Though German jails are very 
decent places, without the disgrace of the 
bullpen and the rowdyism found in some 
jails in the United States, they are not 
fit places for persons of tender age. 
The general public has given up its 


agitation for amending the criminal pro- 


cedure against juveniles, but a represen- 
tative body of lawyers has submitted the 
following requests to the government for 
introduction of a special law regarding 
actions against juveniles before the gen- 
eral reform of criminal procedure is 
taken up : The Juvenile Court to hear 
all cases of minors. Where educational 
measures would not be of any value the 
judge to decide on a sentence or a fine. A 
prison sentence to’be served only in spe- 
cial prisons for juvenile offenders, where 
the merit system shall be introduced and 
Juvenile Court judges have power of 
supervision. The obligation for the pub- 
lic attorney to prosecute juveniles to be 
abolished. Juveniles to be protected 
against criminal acts or neglect by adults. 
Each juvenile to be rehabilitated and the 
sentence stricken from his personal ree- 
ord if he does not commit another offence 
during the time of his parole. 

How the German government met 
these demands can be seen by the project 
introduced as part of the whole reorgan- 
ization scheme of the criminal procedure. 
The combination of the judge of the 
court of guardians and the district judge 
for cases of minors is considered the best 
solution. The jury is to be selected from 
a list of especially fit persons who have 
had experience along educational lines, 
teachers, small employers and masters 
and male members of charitable societies. 
The state’s attorney decides if the ac- 
cused juvenile can be benefited by educa- 
tional measures; in such cases he is 
handed over to the judge in his capacity 
as judge of public wards. Even if the 
state’s attorney wants to prosecute, the 
court may decide after a hearing that 
the case be dismissed and other measures 
taken. The child must be represented 
in court and women are allowed to act 
for him. Arrested juveniles must be 
separated from adults. The court can 
decide on the question of closed doors. 
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ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES 


South Australia was the earliest of 
the colonies of Great Britain to consider 
the question of Children’s Courts. Such 
courts were instituted as early as 1890 
by a ministerial order subsequently le- 
galized under a state act in 1895, which 
provided for a state body of volunteers 
appointed by the governor, consisting of 
six men and six women in whose hands 
the administration of the Children’s De- 
partment was placed. 

The act provided for a separate court 
room in the city of Adelaide and outside 
of the city, that the hearing of children’s 
cases should not take place at a time 
when ordinary trials were heard. It 
provided further the placing of children 
on probation under the supervision of 
the Council of Twelve until they had 
reached the age of eighteen, and also that 
children should not be taken to a police 
station; but to a separate place of deten- 
tion maintained by the Children’s De- 
partment. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
Children’s Court on the American con- 
tinent was established in Toronto in 
1894, legislation for this court having 
passed the Ontario Legislature in 1893. 
Little, if anything, was done under this 
legislation, however, until the movement 
began in the United States by the estab- 
lishment of the Juvenile Court of Chi- 
cago in 1899. 

A Children’s Court was established in 
New South Wales under an act of 1905 
to be held where practicable in the prox- 
imity of the shelters for the reception 
and temporary maintenance of children 
under detention. . Under this act child- 
ren may be released under probation 
upon such terms as the court thinks fit, 
or be placed in the care of some person 
willing to receive them, or be committed 
to an institution for children. 

The children’s charter which became 
effective in England, April 1 last, pro- 
vided among other thines for the estab- 
lishment of Juvenile Courts in the 
United Kingdom. The English bill does 
not draw clearly the distinction between 
a criminal proceeding and 1 civil pro- 
ceeding involving the child, as is done in 
the modern Juvenile Court laws in this 
country. The bill, however, draws heav- 
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ily on legislation in the United States 
touching Juvenile Courts; the imprison- 
ment of children is abolished, places of 
detention are mide mandatory, proceed- 
ings are heard in camera, only the off- 
cers directly concerned being present ex- 
cept by leave of court. Cases m«:.t be 
heard either in a separate building or in 
a separate room at a different day or 
time from that in which ordinary courts 
are held. 

As yet little, if anything, has been 
done toward establishing these courts in 
London because of certain administrative 
difficulties. Birmingham, however, on 
the other hand has had such a court for 
a number of years and Edinburgh is 
about to establish one under the above 
bill. 


IN LATIN COUNTRIES 


Where the code civil of Napoleon has 
influenced legislation we find that pro- 
ceedings against minors under sixteen 
depend on the question of discernment. 
This is the case in’ Belgium, parts of 
Switzerland, Spain and France. None 
of these countries has Juvenile Courts. 
In Paris all juvenile cases are prepared 
for trial by special examining judges and 
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they come up for trial before the eighth 
Correctional Court on Mondays and 
Thursdays. The presiding judge may 
put the child in charge of a relative, a 
charitable institution or the public poor 
administration during the preliminary 
stages. A children’s society, Je Patronage 
de l'Enfance, pays three probation offi- 
cers, and the court, which consists of 
three judges, may place the minor in their 
care. A second society, consisting of 
lawyers and judges with headquarters 


at the court building, defends juveniles. | 


Condemned minors are either committed 
to the state prisons or to private institu- 
tions, of which the agricultural colonies 
have the best results. 

Private initiative has succeeded in in- 
troducing the Juvenile Court idea in 
Florence, Italy. 

In most European countries the ques- 
tion of changing the criminal procedure 
against juveniles is before the public 
and occupies the attention of statesmen. 
Every phase of the development in the 


United States is closely watched and dis- 


cussed as to its adaptability to European 
conditions. Everywhere due credit is 
given the United States for the pioneer 
work. 
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JUDGE JUVENILE COURT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


If the child be fed in the home, he will 
not go into the streets to beg or steal. 
Eighty-five per cent of children brought 
into the Juvenile Court are there by rea- 
son of. defective home conditions. The 
two greatest evils in such homes are im- 
morality and non-support of the family. 
Every one recognizes that parents should 
feed, clothe, shelter, defend and educate 
the life they bring into the world. The 
very fact of birth determines such duty 
upon the part of parents. To fail in this 
fundamental duty without good reason, 
is to be dishonest. Unfortunately, there 
is nothing so common to-day in our large 
cities as family desertion and non-sup- 
port. And the misery of it all is that 
it is caused not so much by lack of work 


or other economic reason as, by addiction 
to drink, fickleness and infidelity, and a 
moral obtuseness as to the parents’ duty 
to the children. 

A few years ago, this evil was fully 
investigated from its legal and other as- 
pects by William H. Baldwin, one of the 
Board of Managers of the Associated 
Charities of the District of Columbia, 
and the results embodied in a volume en- 
titled Family Desertion and Non-Sup- 
port. Mr. Baldwin well observed that, 
where the family is destitute and must 
apply to others for assistance, such re- 
missness on the part of its natural head 
as desertion and failure to support, be- 
comes a matter of public concern, and 
ceases to be a family matter only. He 
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concludes that the community, under such 
circumstances, should be enabled to in- 
augurate proceedings to remedy the 
trouble, even though the wife, through 
fear or for any other reason, be unwill- 
ing to begin the action herself. 
Accordingly Mr. Baldwin drafted a 
model non-support law, which on March 
23, 1906, was enacted by Congress for 
the District of Columbia. It may be 
found in volume 34 U. S. Statutes at 
large, at page 82—a volume that is dis- 
tributed to all -public, libraries. Other 
jurisdictions have since copied the law. 
Twenty years’ experience in the ranks 
of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul 
had afforded the 
writer abundant op- 
portunity to learn 
of the crying need 
for such legisla- 
tion. To carry it out 
became his duty, as 
Congress had con- 
ferred jurisdiction 
under the non-sup- 
port law upon the 
Juvenile Court con- 
currently with the 
Criminal Court of 
the District of Co- 
lumbia. Means were 
devised effectually 
to attain the end of 
the law, the sup- 
port of the family 
and the relief con- 
sequently of the 
community from the burden. No more 
efficient assistance could be invoked than 
the police who are everywhere through- 
out the community and well acquainted 
with the denizens within their “beats.” 
They could see to the faithful per- 
formance of any conditions placed upon 
those released upon promise to do for 
their families. Accordingly offenders 
were generally released upon probation 
upon condition that they would shun the 
occasions for their failure to support, 
whether the drink-habit, the drug-habit, 
or another woman; and upon the further 
condition that they would go each pay 
night, while they had their wage in their 
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pocket, to the station-house of the pre- 
cinct wherein they had their domicile, and 
pay to the desk sergeant a stipulated 
amount for the support of their families, 
to be given through the clerk of the Juve- 
nile Court, without deduction of any kind, 
to the wife or someone else as trustee for | 


the benefit of the family. The proba- 


tioner was required to go in person to the 
desk-sergeant, that his appearance and 
condition might be observed, and he was 
further warned that the policemen upon 
the street would give close attention to 
his conduct and his habits of industry. 

Of course, some offenders had to be 
sent to the work- 
house, usually 
chronic drunkards, 
but these Super- 
intendent Zinkhan 
would place under 
corrective discipline 
and often, by prop- 
er medical and sur- 
gical attention, get 
the malingerer into 
shape to labor. 
When they evinced 
a disposition to re- 
' form, even these 
F were brought back 
™ into the court, and 
} paroled upon simi- 
ilar conditions, 
f namely, to refrain 
| from intoxicants 
and to work dili- 
gently and pay 
from the proceeds 
of their labor for the support of their 
dependents. 

There were 899 cases of non-support 
the last fiscal year. 147 were dismissed. 


“106 were sent to the workhouse, most of 


wlhiom were subsequently paroled. Thir- 
ty-eight were reconciled by the court and 
resumed with renewed hope their do- 
mestic relations. 608 were placed upon 
probation and paid $38,319.65 of their 
earnings in the manner above indicated. 

An excellent provision in the law, 
which should be extended at least to all 
misdemeanants, authorizes the payment 
for the benefit of the family, of fifty 
cents for each day’s labor performed by 
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a prisoner sentenced to the workhouse 
under the non-support law. Last year 
such prisoners thus earned $2,340. Since 
the establishment of the Juvenile Court 
on July 1, 1906, these delinquent hus- 
bands and fathers have themselves earned 
$80,979.01 in the work-a-day world, and 
paid thus through the clerk for the sup- 
port of their families without any deduc- 
tion for costs or otherwise. During the 
same period, the workhouse has had to 
pay only $3,602 to families for the labor 
of incarcerated fathers. As will appear 
more in detail in the annexed table, the 
grand total of all such payments to Janu- 
ary 15, I910, was $84,581.01. 


THE SURVEY: 


The work of the Juvenile Court is 
preventive and constructive. Experience 
shows that the deserter made to support 
his family soon returns to its bosom, 
and in such a frame of mind as to pay 
greater attention to his children. The 
children are then, of course, better dis- 
ciplined in the home and are not so 
prone to be guilty of disorderly conduct 
and other offenses that bring them into 
contact with the police. Juvenile Courts 
can do much to regulate such unfit homes, 
awaken a better sense of parental re- 
sponsibility and duty, and thus cut out 
root and branch the most prolific source 
of the child’s wrongdoing. 


MONEY EARNED BY DELINQUENT HUSBANDS AND PAID THROUGH JUVENILE COURT, D. C., 
WITHOUT ANY DEDUCTIONS FOR COSTS OR OTHERWISE TO FAMILIES. 


Collected by court from 


Fiseal year Appropriations Paid to families 1 
ending for payments of for earnings of: men Be uae Total. 

June 380. earnings. under sentence. families 
1907 200.00 200.00 6,050.59 6,250.59 
1908 200.00 190.50 21,888.56 22,079.08 
1909 2,400.00 2,340.00 38,319.65 40,659.65 
1910 2,000.00 

6 months 

to January 

15, 1910: 871.50 14,720.21 15,591.71 

$4,800.00 $3,602.00 $80,979.01 $84,581.01 


FOUR NEW CITY BATHS AND GYM- 
NASIUMS 


ROBERT 


To the eight city bath buildings already 
in use in Manhattan three more were 
added in 1909, and a fourth is nearing 
completion, 
style of architecture, monuments of prog- 
ress as the first municipal gymnasiums 
in New York, monumental blunders in 
that they do not include swimming pools. 

The history of public baths in New 
York demonstrates indubitably that they 
have been constructed on a social base 
that is narrow and largely false, the 
purpose having been to meet a “felt 
want” in the crowded tenement districts. 
This base, by the combination of extreme 
congestion and Jewish religious training, 
is possibly sufficient as a perennial condi- 
tion in three of the twelve Manhattan 
localities, and is true enough for- all 
crowded districts of the city through the 


They are monumental in : 
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three or four months of summer. But 
no such felt want exists to a general de- 
gree in the cooler weather. For at least 
eight months each year the need for these 
bathing facilities is not a conscious one, 
because in general in such communities 
the habit of bathing regularly in cool 
weather is as much unattained as is the 
regular habit of cleaning the teeth. The 
problem then is primarily one of educa- 
tion and for such purpose the swimming 
pool is indispensable. The cost last year 
of maintaining the two public baths which 
have pools was: West Sixtieth street 
bath, $26,577.98; East Twenty-third 
street bath, $26,734.58, while the average 
cost of each of the other six baths was 
$24,399, and no one of them has the 
bathing capacity of either of the natatori- 
ums. <A study of *he public baths which 
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GYMNASIUM IN THE EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET BUILDING. 


The floor space is seventy-nine feet long and sixty-one feet wide at the rear, forty-one feet 


wide at the front which is shown here. 
and the playroof are provided with lockers, 
from the bath floors below. 


‘appeared in this magazine, October 19, 
1907, together with recent observation of 
the attendance, leads to but one conclu- 
sion, that there is no adequate defense 
for the omission of swimming pools from 
the new buildings, after more than fifteen 
years’ experience in New York with the 
present type of building. 

This type may be most briefly de- 
scribed as a battery of about one hun- 
dred shower baths, with the necessary 
separate entrances and sections for men 
and women. The spaces in the aisles and 
bath compartments are ample, and the 
arrangements for light, ventilation and 
cleaning are adequate, so that the interi- 
ors of the new buildings are noticeably 
attractive and wholesome. The baths are 
open without charge, with hot and cold 
water throughout the year for fourteen 
hours each week day and Sunday morn- 
ings. These arrangements have existed 
from the first. The Rivington street 
bath has been open more than eight 
years, that on West Forty-first street 
more than five years, and four others 
more than four years. The total cost 
of maintaining the baths during 1909 was 
$225,127. Yet in contrasting this cost, 
the capacity of the buildings, and the 
number of persons in the bath localities 
with the actual attendance, one may say 
that the buildings are very much deserted 
for the first five days of every week dur- 
ing the winter months. At five of the 
eight older baths the attendance on these 
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The running track has 25.1 laps to the mile. 


This floor. 


and with shower bath and toilet arrangements separate 


days is very slight, and though on Satur- 
days.and Sundays it is better, it is then 
only meager compared with capacity and 
cost. But the highest value of the baths 
is educational, and they may be com- 
pared in this respect with Carnegie libra- 
ries. If the test of capacity and cost 
were to be applied to the libraries, it is 
probable that the attendance at some of 
them would be found deficient. To such 
educational institutions, especially in their 
initial periods, strict commercial stand- 
ards are not rightly applicable. 

That fact, however, is not an argu- 
ment for excessive expenditure in main- 
tenance. Except during the summer such 
portions of the present current expense 
as do not materially add to the educa- 
tional value of these buildings should be 
considered extravagance and eliminated : 
by the new administration in the office 
of the borough president. The adminis- 
tration will probably also recognize that 
the clean and well-cared for building 
is a fundamental need, and before any 
increase of use can be secured in several 
of the older buildings, some extensive 
floor leaks must be repaired and the in- 
teriors repainted. Though one of the 
four new buildings has been open since 
last May, no money has yet been secured 
to purchase gymnasium equipment, and 
the four gymnasiums stand vacant, mak- 

- ing another pressing need. 

But the administration has a heavier 

burden in these public baths than econo- 
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my in expense or property care. The 
four public gymnasiums create a new 
problem of no mean order. This added 
to the great question how to bring the 
baths into extensive use makes the bur- 
den of such a character that it might well 
be borne under the advisory supervision 
of a board of specialists in social wel- 
ra work. For the best use of these 
buildings imperatively demands super- 
vision of a vastly different kind from the 
janitorial service of keeping the build- 
ings clean and in repair. 

It has been the experience of the phil- 
anthropic baths that have pioneered the 
way for these buildings, that advertising 
persistently continued is necessary for 
increased attendance in the cooler 
months. The city baths equally need ad- 
vertising; all of them some, some of 
them very much, and the question is of a 
different order from the maintenance of 
the buildings. 

It is the seventh and eighth baths in 
order of construction which have swim- 
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ming pools. Neither of them can ever 
have the extensive use it might have had 
if it were better located, and both loca- 
tions will make a satisfactorily large use 
much slower in coming than it need have 
been. They offer, however, a very great 
opportunity for usefulness, if the co- 
operation of the Board of Education can 
be secured for regular class work in them 
as educational institutions while the 
schools are in session. If that board, 
however, cannot use them five days each 
week, the buildings may continue to be 
white elephants for the city government 
for several years to come. The summer 
use and during the winter the Saturday 
and after school use has been consider- 
able, but as a total hardly sufficient to 
be considered satisfactory. Excursions 
from training schools, private schools 
and children’s institutions, interesting . 
athletic and social clubs and other meth- 
ods all need to be considered and em- 
ployed. 

The need for the new gymnasiums and 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE MUNICIPAL BATHS. 


It is typical of all but two of the buildings. 


Each shower compartment has two booths, the outer 


one a dressing room. 


NEW MUNICIPAL BATH BUILDING AND GYM- 
NASIUM IN BAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET. 


playroofs is no matter of mere senti- 
ment. With a history of twenty years 
duration, the social settlements have had 
one common and predominant element in 
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their experience, Despite ideals for edu- 
cational classes and earnest intelligent 
effort to realize them, the instinct of the 
members of these classes for recreation 
asserts itself incessantly and will not sub- 
mit readily to being made to take a sec- 
ondary place,.so that recreational activi- 
ties have a large place in settlement 
work. The evening classes in the pub- 
lic schools have been most successful 
where some provision has been made for 
satisfying the instinct for recreation. 
For the starved and parched lives of the 
young people of the crowded districts, 
the four new gymnasiums are four more 
little oases in the city desert. But it 
will take some social engineers of keen 
prospecting sense to work together into 
good adjustment the opportunity and the 
instinct. This would be true if the 
buildings were under private control, and 
it is trebly true because they are main- 
tained by the city government: for one 
reason, because of the strong sense of 
equal right in a public institution. Meth- 


ods and purposes that would be effectual 


in the former may not be available in the 
latter. Strictly adhered to, that princi- 
ple would seem to relegate the city 
gymnasium to the position of an indoor 
playground. Whether that is the only 
base at present practicable; if it is not, 
what leadership in play is feasible, what 
class instruction, in what measure they 
may be used as social meeting places, 
these and a score of other questions are 
propounded to the city government by 
the new gymnasiums and playroofs. 

. Though the buildings are not designed 
for the broad social purpose which the 
famous park field houses of Chicago 
serve, they have an advantage for social 
service which the field houses do not 
possess, being located in the immediate 
reach of the most congested population 
in the country. 


In the photograph appearing in the preceding 
column the conspicuous steel beam arches screen 
in the large playroof, and the top floor, just above 
the columns, is the gymnasium. Back of the col- 
umns, the second floor has seventy-seven_shower 
baths for men, thirty-six for women. For the 
first floor seventy-eight more shower baths are 
planned, but the plumbing is not yet installed and 
should never be, since a total of 191 shower baths 
can never be used in that locality. The waste 
of money would be avoided if the first floor were 
turned into a neighborhood hall, but its best use 
would be for a swimming pool. The site cost 
$72,500 and the building will cost as now planned 
$260,000. The three other new buildings have the 
game use of floors but are smaller In size, having 
cost, exclusive of sites, $193,000, $157,000, $137,- 
000. 
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TORONTO CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


No deliberative body more strictly con- 
forms its actions to parliamentary pro- 
cedure and reports them in a clearer or 
more definite form than the American 
Federation of Labor. This is in evidence 
from cover to index in the 352 pages of 
the proceedings of the twelve days’ ses- 
sion of the twenty-ninth convention held 
at Toronto. In its personnel and the dig- 
nity of its opening ceremonies it suffers 
nothing by comparison with any state 
or provincial legislature. The mayor of 
Toronto and the minister of public works 
represented respectively the city and the 
premier and the province of Ontario in 
their addresses of welcome, to which 
President Gompers responded felicitous- 
ly and with dignity. The exchange of 
international greetings between fraternal 
delegates from England, Sweden, Can- 
ada and other countries was also notable. 

In the forefront of the proceedings are 
the roll of organizations, the number, 
name and addresses of their delegates, 
the number of votes to which each dele- 
gate is entitled, on the basis of one vote 
for every one hundred members or major 
fraction thereof in the paid-up member- 
ship of the constituent bodies represent- 
ed. The growth in the membership dur- 
ing the past nine years is shown by. a 
comparative tabulation of the voting 
strength of the affiliated unions in the 
federation from 1901 to 1909. The total 
of votes cast in the several conventions 
‘rose from 8,240 in I9OI to 10,706 in 1902, 
15,238 in 1903, 17,363 in 1904, and fell 
off a little to 16,338 in 1905, 15,621 in 
1906, 16,425 in 1907, 16,892 in 1908, and 
15.880 in 1909. As there are 100 mem- 
bers for each vote, the paid-up member- 
ship of the unions at the date they made 
their returns to the federation was 1,588,- 
009. Twelve years ago there were but 
sixty-seven international unions, ten state 
hodies and eighty-two city central bodies 
affliated with the federation, with an 
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annual income of $21,808.07. This year 
were reported 119 international unions, 
thirty-nine state bodies, 595 city central 
bodies and four departments, including 
the building trades, the metal trades, 
railway employes and label trades with 
an income for the fiscal year of $232,- 
377-64. 

Although these figures claim for the 
paying membership of labor organiza- 
tions only a minority of the individuals 
at work in American industries, yet those 
thus reported are, the country over, the 
only representatives of the working class 
and of the several crafts organized to 
promote and protect the interests com- 
mon to all. In them some expression of 
the ‘‘a consciousness of their kind” is to 
be found, which exists far more widely 
than it is expressed. 


REPRESENTATIVE AND FREE ASSEMBLY 


Representative, therefore, of far more 
individuals and interests than their names 
and numbers indicate, are the reports and 
actions, the retrospect and prospect of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
reality of these interests impresses itself 
upon the witness or reader of its pro- 
ceedings, as the president’s report first 
sweeps the whole field, as the ex-council 
presents more of the details to be cuonsid- 
ered, as standing or special commissions 
furnish information, and as the commis- 
sion on resolutions recommends action. 
The suspicion that this organized pro- 
cedure is susceptible of manipulation by 
a few officials is to be offset by the great 
variety of interests, nationalities and 
antagonisms included in the very demo- 
cratic character of the constituent bodies. 
Although the evils of this, as of all pro- 
fessedly representative bodies, are due 
mostly to the fact that they are not 
democratic enough in their practical 
working, yet few if any of them have 
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such independent and willful democracy 
in their membership as the trades unions. 
Those aware of this fact from the inside 
are far more surprised that the variant 
and conflicting elements constituting our 
cosmopolitan and widely scattered indus- 
trial population can federate and hold 
together at all, than they are suspicious 
of the undue influence of the officials in 
the local unions and national federation. 
It is indeed most ‘remarkable that men 
can be found to maintain leadership for 
years on the rough, hard ways that most 
labor leaders travel. 


REALITY OF DIVERGENT INTERESTS 


The jurisdictional adjudications which 
demand so much of the time and tact of 
the convention disclose that the difficul- 
ties with which its officers have to con- 
tend are fully as serious as those which 
confront employers on the same account. 
Employers may well consider how much 
more difficult they might find it to settle 
such disputes where there are no higher 
courts to whose final authority their em- 
ployes held themselves subject. / 

The superficial sentiment claiming 
identity of interest between labor and 
capital, employers and employes is .quick- 
ly dispelled at sight of the multitude of 
real issues on the docket of the federa- 
tion, upon which men on either side 
may and often must honestly differ. 


These issues range not only over such, 


diversity of interest as necessarily involve 
wages, hours of. work, standara of living 
and function of trade organization, but 
also over differences relative to the use of 
the injunction, the means of promoting 
industrial education, the regulation of 
immigration and similar questions of very 
direct and personal concern to all wage- 
earning people. 


FACTS NOT TO BE BLINKED 


Here in the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, if anywhere, 
the personal convictions and, if you will, 
the class conscious attitude and action 
of American workingmen find expres- 
sion. If these convictions exist and this 
attitude is actually assumed, the delib- 
erate and formal expression of them is 
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too vital and forceful an element of our 
national life and of history in the mak- 
ing to be wisely or safely ignored. And 
yet concerning no other element of 
American life are otherwise intelligent 
people less inclined to inform themselves 
by reading the labor press and the pro- 
ceedings of labor organizations or more 
willing to be misinformed and prejudiced. 
The very fact that there are sharp and 
apparently irreconcilable differences on 
the economic, industrial, legal and moral 
question at issue should enhance the 
value, rather than arouse criticism of 
clear statements of facts and fair dis- 
cussion concerning these issues in a 
journal like THe Survey. Surely there 
should be a welcome awaiting every au- 
thentic statement of what our fellow 
countrymen really believe, and are try- 
ing to attain in the law and the life of 
the land, by individual or concerted ac- 
tion, by agitation or education, by legis- 
lative lobby or the ballot. 

The position deliberately taken and 
persistently maintained, for instance, on 
the boycott and injunction, by the entire 
body of American trade unionists, and 
the far larger body of their unorganized 
adherents, is, to say the least, worthy of 
being understood by all who would form 
or pass judgment upon it. The entire 
history of what led the federation officials 
to take this position, and all the constitu- 
ent bodies of the federation unanimously 
and determinedly to maintain it, is clear- 
ly narrated and fully discussed from the 
labor point of view, of course, in these 
No fair mirided reader of 
them can fail to be convinced that these 
officials have conscientiously and cour- 
ageously taken their stand for what they 
believe to be their rights and the best 
interests of all the people. Judged by 
their willingness to suffer imprisonment 
for their convictions, and by the en- 
thusiastic unanimity of the convention in 
increasing the salaries of the convicted 
officials in case the courts inflict this pen- 
alty, neither they nor their adherents 
failed to stand the test of sincerity. 

In the interests of fairer knowledge 
of the things that concern them, and for 
representation at the national capital, the 
convention unanimously urged the estab- 
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lishment of a department of labor, sepa- 
rate from that of commerce or any other 
interest, with a cabinet officer at its head 
and a bureau of woman’s work as one 
of its features. A digest of label laws 
was reported to be nearly ready for pub- 
lication, and also a bibliography of the 
titles and citations of the Supreme Court 
‘in labor cases. 


LEGISLATIVE POLICIES 


One of the most important and signifi- 
cant efforts of the American Federation 
of Labor to influefice legislation was re- 
ported in a series of four bills relating 
to employers’ liability and compensation 
laws, which are intended to be an argu- 
ment for and a type of uniform laws 
which should be enacted by Congress and 
the state Legislature. These bills are 
(1) to amend the law relating to the lia- 
bility of employers for injuries to their 
employes within the states; (2) to pro- 
vide compensation (automatically) for 
accidents occurring to employes of the 
United States government, the substance 
of which has already been enacted by 
Congress; (3) to provide compensation 
(automatically) for accidents in danger- 
ous occupations subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and without the 
necessity of litigation therefor; (4) to 
regulate all interstate and foreign com- 
merce in relation to accidents and to pro- 
vide compensation (automatically) with- 
out necessity for litigation. 

At last organized labor, employers and 
state legislatures alike are awakening to 
the necessity of uniformity in such legis- 
lation. Fortunately, too, discontent is 
becoming acute over the injustice to all 
concerned which characterizes litigation 
in these cases. Employers have good 
cause to resent the mulcting they endure. 
Working people who suffer from injury 
or the loss of breadwinners are unmerci- 
fully exploited by the “ambulance-chas- 
ing” lawyers. Casualties companies are 
said to be weary of being diverted from 
their insurance business to become a 
mere fighting force in the courts to 
prevent the injured or dependents of the 
dead from getting any compensation. 
And the long suffering public is at last 
becoming aware that only the taxpayers 
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are compelled to bear the whole burden 
of the support of the pitifully great mul- 
titude incapacitated or rendered depend- 
ent because of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. 

Much is to be hoped for from the state 
commissions of Wisconsin, New York, 
Minnesota and Illinois, specially appoint- 
ed to investigate the facts of the present 
situation and to report to their legisla- 
tures bills more equitably providing for 
employers’ liability and employes’ com- 
pensation. The outcome of these in- 
quiries is the more hopeful because the 
commissions are holding joint sessions 
and co-operating to promote uniform 
legislation. 


OLD AGE HOME GUARD 


A unique suggestion to Congress look- 
ing toward old age pensions was made in 
the form of a bill “to organize an army 
corps, prescribe qualifications for enlist- 
ment therein, define the duties and fix the 
compensation and term of enlistment of 
privates and for other purposes”; the 


. War Department to organize “the old age 


home guard of the United States army,” 
the recruits to be sixty-five years of age 
or more, residents of the United States 
for twenty-five consecutive years, citizens 
for fifteen consecutive years, worth not 
more than $1,500 or with an income of 
not more than $240 a year; the pay of 
the private to be $125 a year without sus- 
tenance; privates required to report an- 
nually in writing to the secretary of war 
but not to be required to leave home or 
be subject to any regulation of the United 
States army. 

For the increased efficiency of the 
youth enlisting in the industrial forces 
of the country, provision is made in the 
noteworthy report on industrial educa- 
tion, which was fully described and com- 
mented upon in this department of THE 
Survey for January 1. 


WIDER CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


The wider scope of the discussions and 
acts in the convention of the Federation 
of Labor is indicated by the resolutions 
continuing and furthering the co-opera- 
tion of trades unions in the anti-tubercu- 
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losis crusade, by the demand for the 
establishment of postal savings banks, by 
the petition to Congress to take over the 
ownership and care of the home of 
Washington at Mount Vernon, by the 
expression of sympathy with those who 
are trying to pass the British budget, and 
by the endorsement of the movement for 
conservation of the natural resources of 
our own country. 

To preserve the check and balance on 
the introduction of resolutions and action 
thereon, all are referred to the committee 
on resolutions which reports on them in 
full with recommendations favorable, 
adverse or amendatory, after which the 
floor is free to discuss and act as the dele- 
gates please. Almost invariably the rec- 
ommendations of the committee are 
adopted, although no abridgment of the 
freedom of the floor would be tolerated. 
The differences between the diverse in- 
terests represented are very real and the 
discussions in the committee and on the 
floor are always very free and sometimes 


THE TREND 


To the student of the social relations of tu- 
perculosis, the Clinical and Sociological Re- 
port of the Year given in the fifth annual 
report of the Henry Phipps Institute by Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick presents a most interest- 
ing summary. For the medical student and 
practitioner the remainder of the report will 
probably have a leading interest. 

Dr. Flick finds that the percentage of na- 
tive born patients treated. during the year 
was 56.48 per cent; that 71.11 per cent of 
the foreign born patients had been in the 
country over five years; and that the average 
period of residence in America of 311 for- 
eign born patients was 12.34 years. Dr. 
Flick thinks, however, that a large number 
of this latter class contracted the disease 
from unsanitary houses in this country. ; 

The statistics seem to support the view 
that tuberculosis occurs more frequently 
among the married than the single. The 
idea that tall people are more liable to 
it than short does not receive support from 
Dr. Flick. He says that individuals above 
the average height gave no worse results 
than those of and below the average height. 
More than one-half of the white people who 
applied for treatment were of dark complex- 
ion, although nearly one-half of the patients 
were of Teutonic and Celtic origin, a fact 
which is of interest to certain supporters of 
theories of blondness in its: relation to tu- 
berculosis. Negroes have the highest mor- 
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bitterly antagonistic. This antagonism is 
never so intense as when the socialists 
persist in trying to force their annual 
series of resolutions committing the fed- 
eration to their program. Although at 
every convention hitherto their resolutions 
have been overwhelmingly voted down, 
they have always fought to the last ditch 
until this last convention. Then, as al- 
ways when the cause of labor itself is 
under fire, the solidarity of the class con- 
sciousness asserts itself predominantly 
over all other issues. When at the last 
session the unanimous endorsement of 
President Gompers, Vice-President 
Mitchell and Secretary Morrison was 
pending, and before their unanimous re- 
election was achieved, the socialists sur- 
prised the convention in an unexpectedly 
dramatic way. The mover of their reso- 
lutions asked the unanimous consent of 
the convention to withdraw them “in the 
interest of a solidified labor movement.” 
Thus at adjournment the convention was 
a unit. 


OF THINGS 


tality, however, and next to them come the 
light complexions, with the dark complex- 
ions following and the red complexions last. 

Under the head of occupations, those who 
are exposed to dust have the highest rate 
of sickness. In regard to alcoholism, Dr. 
Flick concludes that “the mortality among 


_ those who admit a history of alcoholism is 


100 per cent higher than it is among those 
who deny it; and the mortality among those 
who admit a history of alcoholism in the 
preceding generation is about eighty per 
cent higher than the mortality among those 
who deny it.” And as with alcohol, so with 
tobacco, the mortality was much greater 
among those who used it than among those 
who did not use it. 

The most striking feature about the sta- 
tistics of residence is the frequency of 
change by patients. The average change per- 
centage of residence for each patient was 
over two. “This means,” says Dr. Flick, 
“that among the poor the consumptive on 
an average contaminates two houses a year.” 
The number of beds for a family was about 
three; the number of people in the house 
nearly six, and the number of sleeping 
rooms, over three in each family. ‘This in- 
dicates that it would be impossible in most 
cases for the patient to have a room and 
a bed to himself, ‘‘and that therefore the re- 
lationship between the stricken member of 
the family and the other members would 
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have to be intimate.” During the year 8.70 
per cent received sick benefits and 91.29 did 
not. The average amount of benefits given 
weekly was $5.28. Nearly 16 per cent of 
the patients had sickness of some sort 
in their homes. The statistics with regard 
to contagion show that 25.81 per cent con- 
tracted the discase from a preceding genera- 
tion, 29.87 per cent from the immediate gen- 
eration, 3.55 per cent from a_ succeeding 
generation, 8.87 per cent from consort’s fam- 
ily, 11.06 per cent from fellow employes, and 
4.64 per cent from contaminated houses. 
Thus, over 55 per cent gave a family relation- 
ship of some kind as a cause for their dis- 
ease. Dr. Flick thinks that the percentages 
in reference to occupation and bad housing 
are considerably too low, due to the difficulty 
in securing information from the patient. 

More than 91,000 quarts of milk were 
given at the dispensary to 366 patients. Dr. 
Flick thinks the dispensary of little value 
comparatively as an educational institution. 
Iu fact he minimizes the value of education 
in these words: ‘A more intimate knowledge 
of the subject which has come to us from 
experience shows us that education by itsolf 
cannot accomplish much in the prevention 
of tuberculosis. For effective prevention iso- 
lation of the advanced cases is necessary.” 

* * * 

The Third Degree,’ by Charles Klein and 
Arthur Hornblow, is a disappointment, both 
as novel and as a study in sociology. The 
title would suggest a careful presentation of 
the notorious “third degree” methods which 
are said to be used by the police of New 
York city. In actuality the book is a narra- 
tive approaching the trivial, and the descrip- 
tion of police methods might have been 
written by a juvenile. 

Pe te 
The February Century contains many ap- 


preciations of its late editor, Richard Wat- 

IThe Third Degree. By Charles Klein and Ar- 
thur Hornblow. G. W. Dillingham Company, New 
York. Pp. 356. Py mail of THEr Survey, 105 
East 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, postpaid, $1.61. 
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son Gilder, with consideration of various 
phases of Mr. Gilder’s public activities by 
George Edward Woodberry, Henry van 
Dyke, Jacob A. Riis, Cecilia Beaux, and Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson, together with trib- 
utes by President Taft, Ambassador Bryce, 
John Burroughs, Andrew Carnegie, Helen 
Keller. and many others who knew and 
loved the man. There is, also, a reprodne- 
tion of the portrait painting by Cecilia 
Beaux, and of Mr. Gilder’s last serious poem, 
Love in a City. 
* * * 


The Year Book of the Playground Assovi- 
ation of America shows that out of the 914 
cities and towus in the United States having 
a ponulation of 5,000 and over, 336 munici- 
palities are maintaining sunervised play- 
grounds. The actual number of play- 
grounds that were. being operated in 267 
of these cities during 1909, was 1.535. About 
fifty-six per cent are located in the area of 
greatest density of population, the north At- 
lantic states. The number of cities in this 
section maintaining playgrounds is 149, and 
the number of playgrounds established in 
123 of them is 873. Massachusetts has led 
in the movement. 

, * * * 

The Western Christian Advocate published 
in Cincinnati, in mentioning a recent meet- 
ing of the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Service, states that “evidently the mis- 
sion of the federation is attracting some of 
the most prominent and influential leaders 
of our church. They aré determined that 
our Methodism shall not run itself into any 
narrow individualistic rut, but respond to 
the new demands made by our times on re, 
ligion, and proclaim a present salvation in 
physical and temporal affairs as well as in 
future and spiritual matters, abolishing ex- 
isting hells and bringing in the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. This means much more 
than. merely conducting an _ institutional 
church, though such an organization may be 
a step in the right direction.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A CRITIC CRITICISED 


Ep. Survey:—With Mr Easton we agree 
that Paul hebraizd christianity & Constan- 
tine paganizd it; that shirtwaist strike 
shows midlemen as sweaters of womankind; 
that trusts ar puting petty merchants out of 
busines; that ancient social order rankt 
shopkepers low. But he misjujes filan- 
thropy! He stigmatizes him who earns & 
saves with purpos of filanthropic giving. He 
discredits superior diligens or inteligens 
planing comon benefit. His disproval rests 
on merchant guild in U S becaus oftenest 
capable of charitabl contribution. He de- 
erys its incresing part in shaping policys 


of new Germany & new Japan,—both in tran- 
sit from militancy to industry. He depre- 
cats riz of new spirit sanctiond by council 
of Trent, disparaging its influential plas in 
public opinion. He fails to recogniz in mod- 
ern distributing of unernd increment im- 
proved method of altruism over church com 
unism. Exile to Mexicu wud teach Mr EB 
how beneficialy midclas might mediat be- 
twen patron & peon. Denying plaudits due 
may not rob employer, devoted to general 
welfare, of joy in duty performd: tho 
atitud is ungracius which encurages ilwil in 
employe. Advanct thot tabus recrimination. 
Discarding wepons of fudal age, publicity 
insures efectiv adjustment of grievans which 
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popular sens arbitrats under constitutional 
govmt. Nether side can claim monopoly of 
generus disposition. Succes—personal, lo- 
cal or national—depends on gudwil alround. 
United forces with single purpos has ben 
secret of achevment; while atack on filan- 


thropy’s motiv degenerats solidarity. 
Organized efort is last word of erly 
christianity ase Of late sociology ,— 
sure of partizan disruption. Priceless 


product of christian energy is ernest intrest 
of clas in mas. Civilization of our time & 
cuntry rests on wiling cooperation & mutual 
respect betwen captan & privat of industry. 
Social sympathy has reacht new staj in 
present generation. It has developt right of 
property & of vote. Society is about to re- 
cev protexion from accident, disese, degrad- 
ing nusances, financial perils. Private 
welth no longer hords for family entail. 
Grat fortunes gatherd since 1875 begin to 
acknolej society as largest legitimat heir. 
Carnegie, Rhodes & Rockefeller hav made 
munificent benefaxons. Hrlier fortuns, de- 
pendent on hazard of foren conquest, gru 
less swift & gigantic. Modern transporta- 
tion givs oportunity for wide exploiting of 
felocountrymen. Why shuldnt .peacful ac- 
quisition of sure & esy mony produs benign- 
ant liberality? No need of repentant con- 
sciens. Prevaling code maks him ideal of 
competiv world. He reservs gratulation. 
Remors belongs rather to failers of his suc- 
ces. Constructiv filanthropy dispenses with 
gudsamaritan alms. Protexon of others 
more than of self instigats chanj of condi- 
tions conduciv to graft. Public gets majority 
of benefit from stratening, widening, pav- 
ing & policing Jerico road. First worthy 
motiv is geting; second, ot to be equaly 
efective—giving. Andrew Carnegie ses in 
Dec Delineator: 

“The problem of our age is the proper ad- 
ministration of wealth, that the ties of 


brotherhood may still bind together the rich | 


and the poor in harmonious relationship. 
There is only one mode of using great for- 
tunes. That is one by which the surplus 
wealth of the few becomes the property of 
the many, and by which this wealth passing 
through the hands of the few can be made 
a more potent force for the elevation of the 
race than if distributed in small sums to the 
people themselves. The millionaire is but 
a trustee for the poor. 

“The man of wealth should become, after 
providing moderately for the iegitimate 
wants of those dependent upon him, the 
mere trustee and agent for his poorer breth- 
ren, bringing to their service his superior 
wisdom, experience and ability to administer. 
doing for them better than they would or 
could do for themselves.” 


San Diezo, Cal. Gro. J. CHAMBERS. 


THE ‘“‘BUSINESS MAN”’ 
To THE EDITOR: 


The reference to the “business man” in 


the communication from Christopher Easton 
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on The Normal not the Ideal and the editor- 
ial comment thereon in Tue Survey of De- 
cember 18, reminded me of the following 
paragraph in a recent annual report of an 
old and well known charitable institution: 

“The writer of this report is a clergyman, 
but the other members of the board are men 
of high standing in the business world, and 
are worthy to be entrusted with any funds 
which you may appropriate to this most de- 
serving charity.” 

106 1Ohes 
Philadelphia. 


DESTRUCTION OF HUMAN LIFE 


To Tue Epiror: 

The following extract from the report of 
Coroner Harmon S. Babcock of Providence, 
to the Superior Court, taken from the Bos- 
ton Transcript of December 18, illustrates 
the philosophy with which the community 
comes to regard the destruction of human 
life when once accustomed to it. The cor- 
oner says: “‘At the beginning of the inquest, 
but one bottle baby remained alive at the 
home. ... The cause of the exceedingly 
high death rate is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 7 It is not possible not advis- 
able to prohibit such institutions, but they 
should be supervised.” 

The onotation from the Transcript, in full, 
is as follows: 

“At the beginning of the inquest, pute one 
bottle baby remained alive at the home, the 
mortality being almost as complete as the 
slaughter of innocents ordered by Herod. 
There is no clear proof of gross negligence 
or crime on the part of those intrusted with 
the: care of the unfortunate children. The 
cause of the exceedingly high death rate is 
not satisfactorily explained. It may have 
been no more than what might have hap- 
pened at any other institution similarly sit- 
uated. 

“To those whose attention is especially 
directed towards the guilty parents, such in- 
stitutions are regarded as clearing houses 
for social sin and a direct incentive to vice, 
while to those who look primarily upon the 
children, they are regarded as _ beneficent 


e charities to preserve the tives of the little 


ones. It is not possible or advisable to pro- 
hibit them, but they should be supervised. 
Under the present law, there does not ap- 
pear to be any provision for the proper su- 
pervision of these institutions.” 

It is to be hoped that there will be found 
in the state of Rhode Island some other re- 
sponsible body (the grand jury, for in- 
stance), which may find it within its prov- 
ince to endeavor to ascertain the cause of 
this dreadful situation. 

Hastinaes H. Harr. 

New York. . 


THE ESSENCE OF PAUPERIZATION 


| To: THE: Eprror: 


I notice in your number of December 18 
a paragraph written by Prof. Caroline L. 
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Hunt to the effect that ‘if food were looked 
upon as vitally connected with health and 
efficiency, instead of as a means of gratify- 
ing the palate we should probably think 
more about the desirability of imparting 
mental and physical vigor to the next gen- 
eration and much less of pauperizing fathers 
and mothers by the process.” 

*Miss Hunt continues: “This is not intend- 
ed in any way as an argument for indis- 
criminate free feeding”; it is, however, in 
fact an argument in that direction. 

It seems to me that exactly the opposite 
conclusion follows from the premises stated. 
If food were in fact eaten chiefly for the 
purposes of aesthetic gratification there 
would be comparatively little danger of pau- 
perizing fathers and mothers by supplying 
it. We can safely supply art museums, 
parks, beautiful streets, and probably also 
fine music and drama, without pauperizing 
any except perhaps the well-to-do who might 
otherwise have paid for these things them- 
selves. The danger of pauperizing anybody 
arises only when the public begins to supply 
him with the necessaries of life or with the 
things which his parental instinct would 
otherwise have required him to supply for 
his offspring. The essence of pauperization 
consists in weakening the normal instinctive 
motives to exertion; and it is just because 
tne feeding by mothers of their own young 
is an instinct that the fulfilling of this 
function by the state is pauperization in its 
most dangerous form. 

It seems to me the following sentence in 
the same article supplies the key as to 
what ought really to be done: ‘When we 
consider that a very great many children are 
dependent upon the street vendors as com- 
missary, and perhaps the majority on moth- 
ers quite unstudied in the science of correct 
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feeding, we must question the policy of 
laissez-faire that is followed in this field.” 
It seems to me we must do a great deal 
more than question that policy. We must 
utterly discard it; but not in favor of giv- 
ing the children one meal a day and leav- 
ing them for the other two meals, and for 
Saturdays, Sundays and vacations, at the 
mercy of mothers who know nothing of the 
science of feeding. On the contrary we 
should proceed to teach the mothers how to 
perform that most vital of all their func- 
tions, the physical care of their own chil- 
dren. I believe the human mother, properly 
taught, will continue to surpass, in the dis- 
charge of this function, any machine-made 
one that we can ever hope to put in her 
place, and that the substitution of the ma- 
chine will be the spiritual death not only 
of the mother but of the child. 
JOSEPH LEE. 
Boston. 


OFFICIAL DISCRETION 


To THE EDITOR: 

Your otherwise admirable editorial! on 
closing the Raines law hotels of New York 
seems to me to be marred by the, perhaps 
careless, phrase “the unfortunate lack of 
official discretion existing in the Raines law.” 
What could that “official discretion” in New 
York result in except more official corrup- 
tion. “Official discretion” may work well 
under a government which is sensitive to 
democratic influence but it is always a 
Frankenstein. 

It is “official discretion” that we have to 
fight in the contest for free speech, encroach- 
ments on streets and the suppression of vice. 

Botton Hatt. 


JOTTINGS 


Connecticut Charities Conference—The first 
Connecticut State Conference of Charities 
and Correction will be held in Hartford, 
March 1, 2 and 3. Pres. F. S. Luther of 
Trinity Coliege is president of the confer-” 
ence and Charles P. Kellogg is secretary. 


Playgrounds for Salt Lake City—Salt 
Lake City, through an enthusiastic play- 
ground movement launched in December, is 
not only laying out a full program of work 
for the future, but is turning vigorously to 
things near at hand in the matter of coast- 
ing places. It was suggested that the boys 
of the city be asked to point out the desir- 
able spots for coasting. The Parks and 
Playgrounds Association will at once con- 
sider these and propose special provision and 
regulations for them. 

The wide range of interest in the move- 
ment is indicated by the objects of the as- 


sociation which are: To encourage outdoor 
life and appreciation of the natural beauties 
around Salt Lake; to investigate city con- 
ditions with reference to parks and play- 
ground needs and to provide for their effi- 
ciency; to secure the establishment and 
maintenance of a complete system of parks, 
playgrounds and recreation centers at con- 
venient distances throughout the city; to 
construct a model recreation center, ade- 
quately equipped for bathing, games, sports 
and social meetings, suitable for winter and 
summer use; and to conduct the same under 
competent supervision until sich tiie as the 
municipality shall undertake the work. 

The initial meeting took place at the Com- 
mercial Club, and these officers were elected: 
George Y. Wallace, president; Mrs. W. S. 
McCormick, first vice-president; D. H. Chris- 
tensen, second vice-president; Kate Wil- 
liams, secretary. 
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SOCIAL FORCES. 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE COST OF LIVING 


On the stage of national politics the drama which is just now in progress 
is of absorbing interest and may yet prove to be of heroic proportions. There 
is no logical line of demarcation which will enable us to distinguish between 
these larger issues and the more intimate problems of social work with which 
charity organization societies, housing committees, and playground associations 
have to do. The control of corporations, the consetvation of national resources, 
the struggle for postal savings banks and parcels post, the protracted investiga- 
tion of the banking and currency system, and the hasty inquiry into the high cost 
of living, are all matters worthy of the close public attention and profound 
study of social workers. For his policies of conservation, postal savings banks, 
and the reorganization of the National Health Bureau, President Taft should have 
emphatic non-partisan support. The reform of the currency, to make it more elas- 
tic, more responsive to changing needs and especially to the acute situation of a 
financial panic, is also a matter of general concern, as is apparent enough to all who 
have to do with the distressing results of the industrial depression which a panic 
precipitates. . 

Whatever may be said of other questions before Congress, there is one, viz., 
the high cost of living, which touches the common welfare directly and uni- 
versally, which concerns the poor even more than the well-to-do, and which affects 
the very springs of human character. Congress has evidently taken the matter 
up‘in something of a panic, but nevertheless the investigation may be fruitful. 
Even such fragmentary and unofficial studies into standards of living and the 
cost of maintaining them as that of the New York State Conference of Charities 
have been instrumental in creating public opinion. Now there is no doubt that 
wages and salaries are directly influenced by public opinion as to the cost of living, 
and even those who depend on profits and rents for a living find it desirable and 
sometimes possible to defend their charges on the ground of their own cost of 
living. An important lesson in elementary political economy which is likely 
to be taught by the pending inquiries and discussion is that real incomes, as meas- 
ured by the things which we can commend, are determined, with a limits, by 
our standards of living. Our incomes cannot rise above the limits fixed by 
‘our resources, our energy and our productive capacity: for a part “lar group, 
by the social estimate of the services or the product of that group; fs 1 particu- 
lar individual, by his opportunities, his training, his personal qualiti: , and the 
need at the hour for the work which he ‘has been trained to do. !n practice, 
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however, few individuals or groups attain anything like so high a level. Our 
real incomes are less than we might successfully demand if our standards of 
living were higher and more rational, and if we did not artificially limit our 
usefulness and squander our resources. By a higher and more rational, we do 
not of course mean amore luxurious and’extravagant standard. The dis- 
crepancy between the popular current opinion and the views of the’ economists 
which we have briefly and imperfectly formulated is. therefore not so great as 
at first sight appears. What constitutes extravagance and undue self-indulgence, 
each ultimate consumer must decide for himself. They are not to be defined in 
terms of a list of particular commodities. Generally, however, there is no difficulty 
in recognizing them in the flesh. Our expenditures for liquor, tobacco, candy, 
and meat certainly include large sums which transferred to other items would 
represent far more rational, far higher standards of living, and correspondingly 
higher incomes. If a big slice of the amounts now paid weekly and monthly 
for rent were released by a more scientific system of taxation or a better dis- 
tribution of population, this also would enable us to come nearer to the actual 
attainment of our present ideal standards, and might even modify and improve 
our ideals. : 

Our standards of living should be higher rather than lower, more reason- 

able, more diversifred, better adapted to our resources, more individual, more 
artistic, less conventional. More people are without good pictures because they 
do not know good pictures when they see them, and have no interest in them, 
than because they cannot earn the income to buy them. More people injure their 
health from ignorance of things which they have had ample opportunity to learn 
than by dangerous features of their occupation, dwelling, or social contacts which 
they cannot control. Leisure is more common already than a profitable use of 
leisure. A margin of saving is just now perhaps a rare phenomenon, but not 
so rare as the intelligent application of what margin there is to some sensible 
expenditure which only saving makes possible. These considerations do not 
lessen social responsibility for social injustice and hardship, but they suggest 
that the problem of the cost of living is not exclusively or primarily one to be 
solved by legislation or the courts. We are suffering not from excessively high 
standards but from low standards, from fixed, material standards, from unim- 
aginative, unprogressive standards. 

If unlawful monopoly or excessive tariffs are found to be responsible for 
the relatively high prices of a few particular commodities which enter into the 
general consumption of the people, an authoritative disclosure of those facts 
and appropriate relief would be most grateful. The increase in the supply of 
gold and the exhaustion of available agricultural resources will no doubt demand 
the attention of the congressional committees. When all such aspects of the inquiry 
have been exhausted, however, there will remain the problem of income. ‘This 
is not easily formulated in terms of a national political issue. We shall get more 
light on its real solution from those who at retail, one by one, are training the 
industrial and commercial workers of the future, training them for efficiency 
at work and for the rational enjoyment of life. Our incomes will depend mainly 
an our productivity and our standards of living. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


The forty-four pages of book notices 
in this issue do not represent the fruition 
of plans carefully laid months ago and 
as carefully and deliberately matured. 
They are, to be quite frank, the result of 
circumstances—the result, we might al- 
most say, of not having planned. 

Our usual method of dealing with book 
reviews is to sprinkle them through the 
magazine from week to week, as other 
demands on our space allow, fitting them 
in, generally, we flatter ourselves, with a 
degree of harmony with the news and 
articles in the number. This winter, 
however, there has been an extraordi- 
narily “rich harvest,” to use the accepted 
figure, of books. and other publications 
“in our field,” and there has been also 
an extraordinary amount of news to 
chronicle, so that we have had the prob- 
lem of squeezing an unusual number of 
reviews into an unusually restricted mar- 
gin of space. Although we have re- 
viewed or noticed briefly some forty 
books in the nineteen issues since the 
first of October, we find ourselves at this 
time with an accumulation which we are 
forced to admit there is no hope of 
“working off” by our usual method be- 
fore the spring “crop” of publications is 
upon us. A list of the more important 
books already reviewed and of those still 
in the hands of reviewers is added. 

We have requested reviewers to pack 
their comments as closely as possible— 
into a single column, if they could, or 
at any rate to keep within the limits of 
a page. Though we have made this 
request and done the necessary editing 
with apologies and expressions of regret, 
we have come to the conclusion now, 
after studying the results, that the con- 
densation has been to the advantage of 
the reviews which have achieved it 
or have had it forced upon them. 
Even if, as the writer of one of them 
says, “you can’t really call that a review,” 
at any rate it is the essence of the book 
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as that writer sees it, and perhaps the 
concentrated extract is better for busy 
people than a “review” of the conven- 
tional type. 


BOSTON 1915 HAS 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Like Diogenes, “Boston-1915” have 
been looking for a man; like Sir Laun- 
fal, they have found finally what they 
were looking for at home. Nor does this 
mean that they have merely picked out a 
local resident as executive director; it 
means that in equipment, experience and 
civic relationships, James P. Munroe, 
who at a recent meeting of the directors 
was elected the executive head of 
the movement, is distinctly the right man 
to lead an enterprise which will demand 
from thousands of. Boston’s . citizens 
something both of the wisdom of Dio- 
genes and the vision of Sir Launfal 
[what Mr. Filene has called the stock- 
ing savings of civic interest. ] 

Mr. Munroe is known at once as a 
business man and for his public work, 
especially in the direction of industrial 


education. He was born in Lexington, 
June 3, 1862. He was graduated fron 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology when he was twenty years 
old; from 1882 to 1884 he was assistant 
secretary of the faculty of the institute, 
and for five years its secretary. Since 
then he has been in the paper trade. 
He was one of the seven men who in- 
augurated the Boston-1915 movement, of 
which he was a director from the begin- 
ning, For six months he has been act- 
ing treasurer. Mr. Munroe took an ac- 
tive part in the reorganization of the 
Boston Merchants’ Association and the 
amalgamation of the business bodies of 
the city in the Chamber of Commerce. 
He was president of the Technology 
Alumni Association for three years, 1s 
one of the trustees of the alumni fund, 
was president of the Technology Club 
for eight years, has been on the publi- 
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JAMES P. 


MUNROE. 


Wxecutive director of Boston-1915. 


cation board of the Technology Review 
twelve years and has been a member of 
the corporation of the institute since 
1897, being now its secretary. 

He is chairman of the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind, president of 
the Social Education Club, director of 
the Industrial Aid Society, director of 
the Newsboys’ Club, vice-president of 
the Boston City Club, member of the 
council of the Twentieth Century Club. 

He was president of the Massachusetts 
Reform Club for six years, besides 
being chairman of the committee on edu- 
cation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

During its initial year, the work of 
organizing the “Boston-1915’’ movement 
has been shouldered by the chairman of 
the board of directors, Edward A. Fi- 
lene. It was a piece of social promotion 
which Mr. Filene undertook, indis- 
pensable to the initial stages of the un- 
dertaking, with the idea of relinquishing 
it when the right man could be enlisted 
to shoulder the permanent executive 
responsibilities. In this work Mr. 
Filene has shown a rare degree of im- 
agination and grasp of the hu- 
man elements in the city problem. 
The “Boston-1915” civic exhibit of last 
fall proved a coagulant through which 
various factors in the general civic situa- 
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tion were brought into tangible form be- 
fore the public mind. The first year 


_has been one of foraging, of exploring 


the lay of the land, of seeing where the 
forces for progress can be called into 
action. The large work of construction 
is ahead,—the exacting work of study- 
ing, organizing and improving. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Munroe’s selection Mr. 
Fitene said: 

I think that the city of Boston and Boston- 
1915 are to be congratulated on Mr. Mun- 
roe’s public spirit, so often evinced in the 
past and now notably displayed in the per- 
sonal sacrifice he is willing to make to un- 
dertake this new work. Only his great per- 
sonal modesty has kept many things with 
which his associates have been familiar 
from being more generally known. 

Those who have been actively interested 
in forward movements in Boston, however, 
know Mr. Munroe’s work well and his selec- 
tion as executive director is peculiarly for- 
tunate at the present time, when there is in 
hand the great task of bringing together 
and affiliating the 1,400 organizations in 
the city which are to make up the Boston- 
1915 movement and to select the large di- 
rectorate which will control all its work. 


MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN TO 
JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL 


The Josephine Shaw Lowell Memorial 
Committee has decided that the memorial 
to Mrs. Lowell shall take the form of 
a fountain, to be placed in Corlear’s 
Hook Park, New York, which is on the 
East river water front just below Grand 
street. 

The plan for a manera! gate in Cen- 
tral Park was given up, owing to objec- 
tions made by the Park Department, but 
that department and the Municipal Art 
Commission have now approved a design 
for a fountain prepared by Charles A. 
Platt, the well known architect, and the 
city has given its formal permission for 
the execution of the plan. A model of 
the fountain in plaster will be shown at 
the exhibition of the New York Archi- 
tectural League in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing in West Fifty-seventh street from 
January 29 to February 19. 

The fountain is to be of Stony Creek 
granite, which is the material of the 
pedestal of the St. Gaudens statue of 
General Sherman at the entrance to Cen- 
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tral Park. It consists of a large bowl 
twelve feet in diameter from which the 
water will flow into a basin twenty-seven 
feet in diameter. The beauty and the 
appropriateness of the design have been 
admired by all who have seen the model. 
It is hoped to put the fountain in place 
next summer. 

The estimated cost of the fountain is 
$20,000, of which $15,000 is already in 
hand. Now that the memorial has taken 
a definite form it is not doubted that the 
- balance necessary will .be contributed. 
The officers of the committee are Seth 
Low, chairman; B. Ogden Chisolm, sec- 


retary, and George Foster Peabody, 
treasurer. 
DISCIPLINING 


CHICAGO’S POLICE 


The police situation in Chicago com- 
mands as much attention as when 
the guilty relation of the police to 
vice and crime was pointed out in THE 
Survey for November 6. The resigna- 
tion of the former chief of police was 
forced by an aroused public indignation 
to which every newspaper in the city 
gave emphatic expression, notably those 
that had hitherto been apologetic or si- 
lent. An inspector convicted of levying 
“graft” upon disorderly houses has been 


sentenced to imprisonment for from one 


to five years on the indeterminate plan. 
The sentence is suspended to allow the 
case to be taken to the state supreme 
court. 

Just before this conviction, LeRoy T. 
Steward was taken from his successful 
administration of the delivery depart- 
ment in the United States Post Office in 
Chicago, and made general superintend- 
ent of police: All that was said in our 
columns of the man and his prospective 
policy has been fully verified. Cautious- 
ly but with inexorable determination he 
has successfully instituted a far-reaching 
plan for thorough discipline of the sad- 
ly demoralized force. He has restored 
to uniform and the patrolman’s beats, 
hundreds of officers who had long been 
assigned to private or only semi-public 
service, and scores of “plain clothes” men 
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who were doing little or no effective po- 
lice duty. He has transferred to sepa- 
rate precincts the “partners” who “trav- 
elled” together, often for other purposes 
than the good of the service. And at last, 
grappling with the men “higher up” who 
have been most responsible for laxity and 
corruption, he transferred the inspectors 
themselves to commands with the very 
clear implication that it is their last 
chance—and after that the Trial Board. 

The day after these transfers were 
made “for the good of the service,” the 
public was informed by the press that 
the evidence of inefficiency and worse, 
needed as the basis for the secondary 
measures but unattainable from any of 
his subordinates, was furnished the chief 
by outside detectives employed by five 
of the most influential bodies of citizens, 
the Union League Club, the Citizens’ As- 
sociation, the City Club, the Civic Fed- 
eration, and the Illinois Civil Service As- 
sociation. The joint committee of these 
organizations will continue their work 
until the police force is brought to a high 
standard of efficiency. 

This co-operation with the chief was 
suggested by a similar effort a few years 
ago, when a small group of citizens 
quietly brought Captain Piper and some 
detectives from New York to check up 
laxity in police duty. But this “Piper- 
izing” of the force was not taken seri- 
ously by any of the commanding officers, 
not even by the chief then in office. Now 
for the first time, after five months of 
service, the new chief is taken seriously 
by his subordinates. From now on he 
will have the right of way with adequate 
support from public sentiment. 


VICE INVESTIGATION 
DEMANDED BY CHURCHES 


The federal council of the United 
Protestant Churches has also taken the 


.situation strongly in hand. At a mass 


meeting a few days ago, a declaration 
of principles was adopted as a basis for 
the continuous co-operation of the - 
churches in fighting vice. Beginning 
with a recommendation that parents and 
teachers educate children in sexual 
knowledge and self-control, employers 
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are urged to improve the conditions sur- 
rounding women employes and churches 
to make social centers in their buildings 
for young men and women; the City 
Council is asked to abrogate special bar 
permit for disorderly resorts; the mayor 
and chief of police are asked to stop the 
sale of liquors in resorts and to con- 
tinue to enforce strict regulation in the 
suppression of lights, music and other 
attractions, in the removal of telephones. 
and in the suppression of all forms of 
exploiting vice. . A demand was also 
made for publicity concerning the owner- 
ship and rental of premises used for im- 
proper purposes, by posting in every 
room the name of the owner, and the 
location of the nearest police station. 

The most important suggestion, made 
by the dean of the Episcopal Cathedral 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, the Rev. 
Walter T. Sumner, was that the mayor 
appoint a committee of fifteen members 
to investigate vice and report its findings. 
Influential representatives of the Federal 
Council of Churches had previously pre- 
ferred this request, which is favored by 
the superintendent of police, and the press 
in urging its appointment cites the value 
of the report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen in New York. The arguments for 
the appointment of representative wom- 
en on the committee are well taken. 

While Chief Steward not only wel- 
comes but invites co-operation, he de- 
clares that the police force will be man- 
aged only from his desk at headquarters. 

The weakness of the whole situation 
lies in the fact that to be effective such 
a constructive policy requires a longer 
and more independent tenure of office 
for the police chief, whose term now ex- 
pires with each successive city adminis- 
tration. In this case, however, it may 
easily transpire that no candidate for 
mayor could afford to lose the advantage 
to be gained by promising to reappoint 
Mr. Steward. 


TSOOCIALTICENDERS: UN 
COLUMBUS SCHOOLS 
A movement to make the Columbus 


public schools of greater service to their 
neighborhoods as social and recreation 
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centers has developed into a rounded 
scheme with many organized activities 
and a director, Prof. E. S. Martin, who 
as head of the largest public school in 
Racine, Wis., had emphasized play and 
social activities. 

The movement in Columbus started in 
the fall of 1906 with an agitation to open 
a schoolhouse as a social center. The 
Board of Education, apparently with 
some hesitation, granted the use of the 
Medary avenue school on the northern 
boundary of the city on condition that a 
nuniber of citizens should become surety 
for its safety and care. A local School 
Extension Society was formed to carry 
on the work and before the spring of 
1907 a number of activities, chiefly ath- 
letic, were under way. The following 
year classes for boys and girls, a night 
school and lectures, concerts and enter- 
tainments were provided for both adults 
and children. The third year the attempt 
to carry the work into a second building 
resulted in a limiting of the Medary 
activities to athletics, but this year prom- 
ises expansion along several lines. 

In the fall of 1908 the society peti- 
tioned for the use of a building in the 
heart of the city and a night school and 
night manual training school were se- 
cured. Physical culture classes for boys 
and girls and a club for boys were organ- 
ized, basket ball was installed in the base- 
ment and the neighborhood boys organ- 
ized a baseball team. 

Recently the Board of Education has 
agreed to the use of a building in the 
manufacturing section of the south end, 
and will maintain there a night school 
chiefly for foreign laborers. One or 
two more centers may be opened dur- 
ing the winter. The latest petition was 
granted on the request of the South Side 
Business Men’s Association and_ local 
manufacturers. 

The Board of Education has given the 
buildings, heat, and light, and provided 
teachers and janitor for night schools. 
Otherwise the money and workers have 
come from voluntary sources. 

Last spring the idea had so impressed 
itself upon the United Brotherhoods of 
the churches and many members. of the 
Board of Trade, and the work promised 
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to assume such proportions, that it 
seemed advisable to form a central com- 
mittee of twenty-five to guide and 
strengthen the movement throughout the 
city. Under its auspices Prof. Graham 
Taylor went to Columbus for a two days’ 
campaign of education. 

Last summer an agreement was 
reached for the joint employment of a 
single director by the School Extension 


Society, the City Federation of Women’s’ 


Clubs, the Young Ladies’ Playground 
Association, the Women’s United Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Club and the College 
Women’s Club. A committee on co- 
operation, headed by the superintendent 
of public education, was empowered to 
find the director, and to aid in raising 
his salary. 

This fall the Board of Education has 
knocked out a partition between two 
rooms in the Medary avenue building to 
provide a better gymnasium and audi- 
torium. It is building a new school bet- 
ter adapted to modern needs in a sec- 
tion largely occupied by colored people, 
and it has arranged to build on the west 
side a school costing $112,000 which will 
contain an auditorium seating 800 peo- 
ple. The president of the State Uni- 
versity, who is a member of the Board 
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of Education, has advocated larger use 
of school property. 

In November Edward J. Ward added 
to the interest in the movement by lec- 
turing on the school social and civic 
work in Rochester. On that occasion the 
mayor-elect, George S. Marshall, took 
occasion while introducing Mr. Ward, to 
indicate his hearty sympathy with the 
school house social center idea. Mr. 
Marshall appreciates clearly the part a 
city government may play in the solu- 
tion of social problems and while insist- 
ing that legislation is a prerequisite to ex- 
ecutive action, he has outlined a broad 
social program. 

Mr. Martin, who takes up his work 
in Columbus this month, has been for fif- 
teen years in school work. He has taken 
a prominent part in park and playground 
work in Racine, and last summer had 
charge of the playground in Washington 
Park, Pittsburgh. He has recently been 
made chairman of the committee on play 
festivals of the Playground Association 
of America. 


EQUALITY LEAGUE AND 
LIBERAL CLUB ‘‘AT HOMES’’ 


The first of a weekly series of Sun- 
day afternoon “at homes” arranged by 
the Equality League of Self-Supporting 
Women and the Liberal Club of New 
York city, was held on February 6. It 
proved successful beyond the hopes of 
the promoters of this adaptation of so- 
cial methods to legislative effort, Mrs. 
Edmond Kelly for the Liberal Club 
and Mrs. Florence Kelley for the Equal- 
ity League. Alice Paul, a young grad- 
uate of a leading American college for 
women, told informally of her experi- 
ences in prisons in London, Glasgow and 
Dundee, having been arrested seven 
times for trying to present a petition to 
Mr. Asquith or other members of the 
cabinet. Miss Paul had experienced all 
the grades from simple detention to hard 
labor and forcible feeding. Among the 
guests was a lady who voted at the first 
election in Wyoming, then a territory, 
at which women exercised the franchise. 

These two persons illustrate the in- 
tention of the two organizations in ques- 
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tion, vig.: to afford a central, attractive 
place to which foreigners and persons 
from other American states sojourning 
in New York, may go on Sunday after- 
noons throughout February and March, 
with the certainty of receiving the latest 
news from Albany in regard to the pend- 
ing joint resolution of the Senate and 
Assembly, for submitting to the voters 
of New York state an amendment strik- 
ing the word male from the state con- 
stitution; and where men and women de- 
tached from the home organizations with 
which they normally work, may find an 
opportunity for helping in the place of 
their temporary sojourn. 

The method appears to be applicable 
in all large cities and winter health re- 
sorts. 


WILL REGULATE 
LODGING HOUSES 


Some lodging-house evils are to be 
abolished and sanitary regulations en- 
forced in Minneapolis as a result of an 
effort initiated by the Associated Chari- 
ties. Basement rooms, sleeping in chairs, 
on the floor, in double-deck beds, or in 
beds of other than metal frames, are a 
few of the things to be eliminated by 
a set of sanitary regulations formulated 
by the Associated Charities and recently 
signed by Dr. H. M. Bracken, secretary 
of the State Board of Health, and sanc- 
tioned by the attorney general. 

The regulations, which apply to all 
Minnesota cities of ten thousand or more 
population, provide for monthly inspec- 
tion by health officials, a license fee of 
ten cents for each bed with a minimum 
of two dollars, a floor area of sixty square 
feet and an air space of four hundred 
cubic feet for each bed, prohibition of 
placing beds or bunks over each other, 
or of permitting lodgers to sleep any- 
where except in a bed, fumigation of 
lodging houses fortnightly and imme- 
diate reports of illness to the health au- 
thorities. Except in extreme weather 
windows in sleeping rooms must be 
opened at least one foot both top and bot- 
tom between 10 A.M. and 2 pP.oM., bed- 
ding turned over and exposed to the air 
for at least four hours a day in a room 
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with outside windows, clean sheets and 
pillow cases furnished each lodger and 
changed at least once a week for regu- 
lar lodgers, one shower bath provided for 
each fifty lodgers or a tub for each 
twenty-five, with hot and cold water free. 


CIVIC COMMISSION 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


The new Minneapolis Civic Commis- 
sion will study conditions and proposed 
schemes for improvement over a wide 
range of civic interests among which a 
city plan seems to be a main purpose. 
Launched by a citizens’ committee repre- 
senting a large number of civic, commer- 
cial and industrial organizations it should 
have wide popular support. 

The work the commission has set itself 
to do is broadly outlined in the report of 
the Citizens’ Committee. After calling 
attention to the problems which have de- 
veloped from the rapid growth of cities, 
the report continues: 


Of late many American cities have devoted 
serious attention to the advisability, if not 
the actual necessity, of making far-sighted 
plans to care for their civic betterment and 
development. Practical men realize now 
that overcrowding and congestion tend to 
paralyze the vital functions of a city, and 
they are turning their attention in increas- 
ing numbers to working out the means 
whereby the city may be made an efficient 
instrument for providing all the people with 
the best possible conditions of living. 


That Minneapolis has the foresight to 
seize upon an opportunity of the sort 
which comes on the eve of large under- 
takings whose accomplishment makes a 
greater total result if guided by a unified 
plan, is evident from the following para- 
graphs from the report: 


Inasmuch as Minneapolis at the present 
time is confronted with problems of civie 
improvement involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money in connection with the 
proposed new postoffice, a possible new rail- 
road station, the disposition of the track 
levels and the proposed Gateway park, and 
inasmuch as like problems will surely arise 
in the future, the citizens of Minneapolis 
feel the urgent necessity of obtaining a thor- 
ough civic plan based upon the investiga- 
tions and recommendations of a citizens’ 
commission aided by expert advice. 

It should consider systematic methods of 
traffic communication by highways and rail- 
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way transportation in relation to the pres- 
ent and future needs of the city; the under- 
lying problems connected with elevation or 
depression of tracks; access to and commu- 
nication between outer and inner parks and 
boulevards; the possible reclamation of the 
river frontage; determination of sites for 
public buildings and any other investigations 
or inquiries which in its judgment will 
best further the interests of the city as a 
whole. 

The recommendations of the commission 
should be embodied in a printed report 
which should be accompanied by a compre- 
hensive civic plan, prepared by expert assist- 
ance. 


The Citizens’ Committee which pre- 
sented the report and named the commis- 
sion represents the Commercial Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Park Board, 
North Side, South Side, and St. Anthony 
Falls Commercial Clubs, Engineers’ Club, 
Municipal Art Commission, Publicity 
Club, Retail Merchant’s Association, Six 
o’Clock Club, Woman’s Club, and Labor 
and Trades Assembly. 

The members of the new commission 
are: 


R. M. Bennett and E. C. Gale, lawyers; J. 
D. Holtermann, secretary and treasurer Holt- 
zermann’s Department store; W. H. Dun- 
woody, vice-president Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany; Elbert L. Carpenter, secretary Shev- 
lin-Carpenter Lumber Company, member ex- 
ecutive committee Municipal Voters’ League; 
L. S. Gillette, president Steel Elevator Com- 
pany; E. W. Clifford, treasurer Cream of 
Wheat Company; H. F. Douglas, vice-pres- 


ident Winona Fire Insurance Company and © 


treasurer Great Western Elevator Company; 
John DeLaittre, president Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, first president Associated 
Charities in 1884; M. B. Koon, formerly 
judge of the Circuit Court; and John Wal- 
quist, vice-president of the International 
Executive Council of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters. Mr. Dunwoody has been chosen 
chairman. 


MILWAUKEE PLANS 
RECREATION CENTERS 


Another step in the comprehensive 
scheme proposed by the Metropolitan 
Park Commission of Milwaukee is out- 
lined in a report to the City Council. A 
few months ago the commission began 
to shape plans for a civic center, but.the 
report shows that it has also devoted 
much consideration to neighborhood rec- 
reation centers. 
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The report discusses the part played by 
the ordinary type of park, of which Mil- 
waukee has several, in meeting the rec- 
reation needs of the city, and calls atten- 
tion to the good done by the smaller 
playgrounds, but it urges that to meet 
more completely the needs of people in 
congested sections, recreation centers 
must be established similar to those in 
which Chicago has taken:the lead. Rec- 
reation centers are necessary to counter- 
act the devitalizing and demoralizing ef- 
fects of city and industrial conditions, 
the report holds, and cites the experience 
of Chicago to prove it. 

The report submits a general plan for 
a center: “There should be provided a 
library and reading room, facilities for 
bathing both sexes; separate playground 
for young children out-of-doors, ana a 
winter kindergarten; playground for 
larger children; ball ground for summer, 
the same used for skating in winter, out- 
door gymnasiums for summer and inside 
for winter; two or three game rooms, an 
auditorium and a lunch room.” 

The recommendation with regard to 
grouping other civic agencies near the 
park is of special interest. It is urged 
that a sort of branch office of the city hall 
be established, where people can report 
upon conditions requiring the attention 
of any city department, and where they 
can attend to business which at present 
involves the time and expense of a trip 
to the city hall. The report says: “In 
close proximity to the park should be a 
branch post office, facilities for paying 
water, gas and all public service fees, 
and’ provisions for facilitating public 
service of all sorts.” 

The report suggests three sites for rec- 
reation centers and that the co-operation 
of school and park boards be secured for 
such features of the parks as are educa- 
tional. It also recommends that the man- 
agement be assumed by a special com- 
mission, and that great care be taken to 
secure competent managers. 

The civic center scheme was first pro- 
posed in a report issued about a year 
ago. It suggested that public buildings be 
grouped a few blocks west of the present 
city hall, connected by a parked way 
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with other parked ways radiating from 
the civic center. Frederick Law Olm- 
stead and John Nolen last summer stud- 
ied the plan and submitted a report 
heartily recommending it and suggesting 
additional ways to utilize the full possi- 
bilities of the situation and scheme. 


MILWAUKEE’S NEW 
REFUSE DISPOSAL 


A remarkably efficient refuse incin- 
erator now nearing completion in Mil- 
waukee marks a distinct advance in deal- 
ing with the refuse problem in munici- 
pal housekeeping. 

At the present Milwaukee plant, which 
is typical of many in this country, the 
cost for burning garbage varies from 
$1.30 to $1.45 a ton. Ashes and rub- 
bish, wasted by the city, are deposited on 
dumps chiefly along the lake front where 
the light material is burned in heaps and 
the heavy material used for filling. In 
the new incinerator the net cost will prob- 
ably be less than fifteen cents a ton. 
This enormous saving has been brought 
about chiefly in two ways. First, the 
ashes, rubbish, manure and such com- 
paratively combustible wastes are used 
as an auxiliary fuel to burn the garbage; 
heretofore it has been necessary to use 
coal. Secondly, the steam power gen- 
erated will be utilized, and probably will 
be sufficient not only to operate the plant 
but to maintain 400 to 500 arc lights in 
the city streets or a 10,000,000 gallon 
pumping unit in the city service. 

Incineration of city wastes requires 
the maintenance of 1,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit in order to consume completely all 
ill-smelling gases and to produce a thor- 
oughly burned residue. Essential to the 
maintenance of this temperature is the 
presence of sufficient carbon in the fuel 
properly distributed and mixed to the 
best advantage with the oxygen in the 
draught. Hence, coal has been largely 
used as an auxiliary fuel. Experience 
abroad, however, and lately in this coun- 
try, has shown that garbage can be 
burned without nuisance when properly 
mixed with ashes, rubbish, manure and 
similar wastes—undoubtedly the cheap- 
est auxiliary fuel. 
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The plant at Milwaukee will have a 
capacity of 300 tons each twenty-four 
hours. It is located near the entrance to 
the harbor. The building has two stories 
and a basement. The refuse is delivered 
by cranes into concrete hoppers on the 
second floor, and the four furnaces are 
on the first floor. After being mixed, 
the refuse is raked into tubes which lead 
from the second floor through the fur- 
nace-tops to the grates of the furnaces. 
There are six grates in each furnace sep- 
arated so that they can be charged and 
stoked individually. Thus when fresh 
refuse comes into a grate it reduces the 
activity of only one-sixth of the fire. 
These grates are arranged on each side 
of a combustion chamber in which the 
gases of combustion from the grates 
come together. In so doing their ve- 
locity is momentarily checked so that 
dust and soot can settle out into a dust 
pit below. From the combustion cham- 
ber the gases, at an average temperature 
of 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit, will pass 
to the boilers for the purpose of gen- 
erating steam. Thence they pass through 
an air heater in which the forced draft 
will be pre-heated to about 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and finally they will pass 
through the main flue to the chim- 
ney. The greater portion of waste heat 
will be used for generating steam and 
for heating the air used in combustion. 
The hot clinker and ashes from the fires 
will be drawn through openings in the 
furnace fronts and dropped through trap 
doors into cars standing below in the 
basement. 

It is estimated that eighteen men on a 
shift will be required to operate the 
plant and that the gross cost of operation 
will be between sixty and seventy cents 
a ton. The utilization of the 800 boiler 
house power reduces the net cost to fif- 
teen cents a ton as stated above. The 
cost of the completed plant will not be 
far from $203,000. It is expected to go 
into operation early next spring. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


That the consumer, who is ultimately 
the employer of all labor and the framer . 
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and enforcer of all legislation to protect 
labor, should organize to regulate pro- 
duction and distribution is the principle 
on which the Consumers’ League is 
' based. _ On this principle, says the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, in her re- 
port at the recent twentieth annual meet- 
ing, the New York league has labored 
patiently for nineteen years to arouse the 
public conscience. To the end of ad- 
vertising and spreading its work and 
aims among working men and women 
this year’s meeting was held in the even- 
ing and in the downtown district at 
‘Cooper Union and was successful in at- 
tracting a fairly large element belonging 
to this class. 

An equally important side of the work 
thas been that with employers in shop and 
factory, to persuade them that the league 
can make it profitable for them to offer 
-decent conditions of work to women and 
minors. This has been done so well that 
there are about fifty “fair shops” on the 
white list of New York city and sixty- 


eight manufacturers in different states’ 


‘now use the Consumers’ League label on 
white goods. This is the constructive 
side of the work with employers; on the 
destructive side. is the onslaught on the 
sweatshops. From the time that the to- 
‘bacco workers’ bill to prevent tene- 
ment work’ was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the New York State Court of 
Appeals, the whole onus of regulating 


sweated work has been laid on the De-. 


partment of Factory Inspection, already 
overworked and insufficiently equipped. 
‘The league has therefore undertaken to 
supplement the inspectors’ work by 
arousing popular condemnation of this 
system of home work, which employs not 
only grown people but little children in 
unhygienic surroundings for unbeliev- 
ably long hours at impossibly low pay. 
The exhibit of sweat-shop work shown 
this year is startling and terrible. It 
‘brings home to us by tangible examples 
the fact that little children of kinder- 
garten age make the violets we wear on 
our hats; that garters at sixty cents a 
gross are made by children working after 
school hours, sometimes until as late as 
1o o'clock at night; that embroidered 
-socks are made at fifty cents a dozen and 
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that the worker can. at most turn out 
three dozen a week. 

The president’s annual report shows 
an intensification of the agitation against 
late Christmas shopping. It is hard 
to estimate just how great an effect this 
has had on the Christmas shopper, put 
one index of its effectiveness is that the 
shops have, since the agitation began, re- 
duced the period of evening work from 
three weeks to ten days, and many firms, 
especially in the candy trade, are finding 
it good business method to advertise 
their Christmas goods early and urge 
shopping before December 15. But for 
all that much uncompensated overtime— 
pauperizing the employer, the Woman's 
Trade Union League calls it—was still 
given by employes this year, and many 
shops were reported and prosecuted by 
the mercantile inspector for violation of 
the law. 

A special investigation of laundries in 
New York and Brooklyn showed fre- 
quent violation of the sixty-hour limit for 
women’s work in rush seasons, unhealth- 
fully irregular hours at all times—from 
seventeen a day in the middle of the 
week to five or a free day on Monday 
and Saturday —unhealthful conditions 
as to heat and dampness, wages ranging 
from four to eight dollars for the vast 
majority of the workers, and in about 
half the laundries dangerously unguard- 
ed machinery. In one large laundry in 
Brooklyn the inyestigation has led to 
improvement of conditions and the plac- 
ing of a welfare secretary. 

The report of Florence Kelley, secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League, 
reviewed briefly the work that had been 
accomplished in educating the courts to 
an appreciation of the necessity of regu- 
lating the conditions of women’s labor, a 
work which reached its culmination when 
two years ago Louis D. Brandcis of 
Boston obtained the unanimous decis- 
ion of the Federal Supreme Court that 
the regulation of the hours of women’s 
labor is constitutional, because necessary 
to the health and morals of the commiu- 
nity. This fight for leisure is by no 
means completely won, however. It is 
still going on in Illinois, has yet to be 
undertaken in many other states. The 
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battle against the sweating system—the 
invasion of the home—too, is not yet 
won. The regulation of child labor has 
been partly taken over by the National 
Child Labor Committee, but the National 
Consumers’ League will at its next an- 
nual meeting consider beginning a move- 
ment for lengthening the compulsory ed- 
ucation of the young workers and short- 
ening their working hours. This, and a 
movement for the establishment of mini- 
mum wage boards, adapted from the 
new English trades boards act, constitute 
the new elements in the next ten years’ 
program of the National Consumers’ 


League. 


ITALIANS FIGHT TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


R. L. BREED 


Asst. Secy. Committee on Prevention Tuberculosis 


‘The Italian Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, just organized 
in New York, has a large task before it. 
Not only has New York a larger Italian 
population than any other city except 
Naples and Rome, but tuberculosis at- 
tacks the Italian in -America with par- 
ticular success. His move from country 
to city, from warm to cold climate, from 
outdoor farm work to indoor work or 
to unhealthy construction camp, with his 
thrifty tendency to crowd into cheap 
tenements and to eat insufficient food, all 
render him susceptible. Moreover, the 
majority of Italian immigrants are be- 
tween fourteen and forty-five years old 
—the very period when tuberculosis 
most prevails in all races. Too often 
six months in the tenements or in the 
camps suffice to shrivel the sturdy youth 
of Calabria, the brawny fisherman of 
Sicily, the robust peasant of Abruzzi, 
into the pale, flabby creature seen in 
“Little Italy.” 

The committee has been made repre- 
sentative of every province of Italy from 
the Swiss Alps to Sicily, in recognition 
of the broad area from which New York 
Italians come. The chairman is Lloyd 
C. Griscom formerly ambassador at the 
Quirinal, who greatly endeared himself 
to the Italian people, especially in his 
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administration of the relief sent from 
America after the Messina earthquake. 
The vice-chairman is Dr. Antonio 
Stella, one of the leading tuberculosis 
specialists of the city, president of the 
Italian Medical Society and director of 
Morgagni Tuberculosis Clinic. Dr. 
Stella, as the special representative of 
the king of Italy, was successful in se- 
curing the next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Tuberculosis Congress for Rome, 
1911. The Italian government is repre- 
sented on the committee by G. Di Rosa, 
acting consul general, and Bernardo At- 
tolico, Italian inspector of emigration for 
the United States, who is a doctor of 
law from the Roman University, and 
was a member of the First National 
Committee on Tuberculosis in Italy. As- 
sociated with these public men are V. 
G. DeLuca, a labor contractor who em- 
ploys several thousand men on con- 
struction work; Dr. F. Fortunato and 
Dr. A. Maroni of the Italian Hospital; 
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GRISCOM., 


Chairman Italian Tuberculosis Committee. 


_ DR. ANTONIO STELLA. 


Vice-Chairman Italian Tuberculosis Committee. 


Dr. Antonio Pisani, a member of the 
Board of Education; C. Piva, president 
of the Italian Benevolent Institute; Jo- 
seph F. Francolini, president and found- 
er of the Italian Savings Bank; F. Tocci, 
a banker and one of the oldest Italians 


in New York; Emanuel Gerli, a promi- 


nent silk importer and director of the 
Italian Benevolent Institute; Ernesto G. 
Fabri, president of the Society for Ital- 
ian Immigrants, Vito Contessa, presi- 
dent of the Sons of Columbus and 
interested in many _ social move- 
ments, and Lawrence Veiller, director 
of the Department for the Improvement 
of Social Conditions of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. Until an Italian 
secretary is selected, Frank H. Mann, 
secretary of the Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis of the Charity 
Organization Society, will serve as act- 
ing secretary. 

The committee will divide the Italian 
colony into districts and follow out all 
the tried and successful preventive meas- 
ures—distribution of literature, a weekly 
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press service for Italian newspapers, il- 
lustrated lectures and exhibits. It ex- 
pects to undertake a campaign for the 
better ventilation of homes and work 
shops, and to make an investigation into 
the peculiar needs of the Italian tuber- 
cular. poor, to be followed by the es- 
tablishment of special clinics. 

The committee announces that it 
“hopes to set the ideal for less talk and 
discussion with regard to the ‘problem 
of Italian immigration,’ and more active 
and organized effort in their behalf; less 
oratory against the foreign peril and 
more active friendliness, for this com- 
mittee believes that those who have al- 
ready contributed so largely to our ma- 
terial greatness are destined to make 
large contributions to our intellectual 
pre-eminence if they be met with kind- 
ness and helpfulness. An_ intelligent 
Italian workman summed up his fellow 
immigrants’ needs the other day as ‘a 
chance to work and kindness.’ ” 


THE STATE GRANGE—A 
SOCIAL FORCE 


BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


The thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the New York State Grange, held in 
Watertown last week, emphasizes strik- 
ingly the growth of a most important 
social and economic force in state devel- 
opment. Organized in 1873 with twen- 
ty-one subordinate granges and a small 
membership, the State Grange has in this 
brief period increased to 723 granges 
with nearly 90,000 members. The 
granges are now established in fifty-four 
of the sixty-one counties of the state, in- 
cluding practically every agricultural 
county, and during the past year over 
8,000 new names were added to the roll. 
At the Watertown convention nearly. 
1,500 out-of-town delegates were present 
for at least some sessions. 

The grange is uniquely democratic in 
its organization, and practically any far- 
mer or farmer’s wife, whether owning a 
farm or working on a farm, is eligible to 
membership. About one-third of the 
delegates at the state meeting were wo- 
men, and not infrequently they brought 
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their husbands as associate delegates, the 
women voting and the husbands merely 
participating in the discussions. Some- 
times this was reversed. 

One of the clearest indications of the 
activities of the State Grange, is denoted 
in the master’s address by F. N. God- 
frey, who has co-operated in many public 
movements and is at present a member 
of the Saratoga Springs Reservation 
Commission. The following typical 
statements are taken from his address: 

There is too much difference in the price 
of milk between the producer and consumer. 
Greater effort should be made to reduce this 
difference. Greater effort should be made 
to secure the testing of cows in every dairy 
that only such cows might be kept that 
would produce sufficient milk per unit of 
cost to pay a profit and only by accurate 
testing can this be known. I believe test- 
ing associations can be formed to advantage 
in every community. 


Among other activities, the grange is 
pre-eminently interested in the improve- 
ment of agricultural education and urges 
the enlargement of the State Agricul- 
tural. College, and a liberal appropria- 
tion therefore. as well for the mainte- 
nance of the agricultural schools already 
established. The grange has established 
six scholarships at fifty dollars each at 
Cornell University. The need for rural 
schools is evidenced in the master’s 
statement: “I believe the time has come 
for a change in the supervision and a de- 
mand for more and better trained teach- 
ers for the district school.” A speak- 
ers’ bureau is maintained for advocating 
the establishment of local granges while 
the importance of the organization as a 
social influence is attested by the fact that 
during the pasi year ten grange halls 
were dedicated. 

The members of the grange, moreover, 
take an active interest in public questions 
and expressed themselves at this confer- 
ence in favor of the establishment of 
rural and general parcels post and postal 
savings banks, federal aid for good roads, 
election of United States senators by 
direct vote, enlarging the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
against ship subsidies. They also adopt- 
ed resolutions favoring giving to the 
Commission of Agriculture in the state 
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a legal department, for better inspection 
of nursery stock, for better protection of 
forests and fields from fire, for exemp- 
tion from taxation of those lands that 
are set aside and protected for the grow- 
ing of forests, for the better supervision 
of common schools, for a better primary 
election law, and providing for the 
prompt. payment for private property 
when taken by condemnation proceed- 
ings by state or corporate interests. 

The state master’s report indicates the 
highest degreé of democratic conscious- 
ness in the advocacy of new forms of 
taxation for those sources of income 
which now practically escape taxation, 
and which it is claimed would yield suf- 
ficient revenue to the state without doing 
injustice to such sources. 

Mr. Godfrey was re-elected master 
of the State Grange, and the executive 
committee was also re-elected. 

A casual appreciation of the work and 
methods of the State Grange indicates 
how quietly and effectively the plans are 
achieving the specific objects of the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry as stated in the dec- 
laration of purpose of the National 
Grange: 


To develop a better and higher manhood 
and womanhood among ourselves. To en- 
hance the comforts and attractions of our 
homes and to strengthen our attachment to 
our pursuits. To foster mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation. To maintain, invio- 
late, our laws and to emulate each other in 
labor; to hasten the good time coming. To 
reduce our expenses, both individual and 
corporate. ‘To buy less and produce more, 
in order to make our farms self-sustaining. 


-To diversify our crops and to crop no more 


than we can cultivate. To systematize our 
work and calculate intelligently on probabil- 
ities. To discountenance the credit system, 
the mortgage system, and every other sys- 
tem tending to prodigality and bankruptcy. 


The grange recommended the appoint- 
ment of a state commission on distribu- 
tion of population, and that a repre- 
sentative of the grange be appointed one 
of the members. ; 

In this state movement, where Danes, 
Swedes, Germans, Irish and Scandina- 
vians mingle with those of Puritan an- 
cestry, lies one of the most hopeful and 
significant democratic and social forces 
of our Empire state. 

February 12, 1910. 


BOOKS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


LILIAN BRANDT 


EDITOR BOOK REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


STRIFE’ 


“A steady lamp, held up from time to 
time, in whose light things will be seen 
for a space clearly and in due proportion, 
freed from the mists of prejudice and 
partisanship.”? This is John Gals- 
worthy’s definition of the “broad clear- 
cut channel of naturalism’ which he 
thinks, in the coming years, will be the 
major vital form of the renascent Eng- 
lish drama. This is the end he very evi- 
dently set before himself in Strife, one 
of the first plays put on at the New Thea- 
tre, New York. It is the story of a 
strike, written originally with an Eng- 
lish setting, but staged here as the “Ohio 
River Tin Plate Mills, in Southeastern 
Ohio.” The action centers in the stub- 
born contest between the leader of the 
men who have been out all winter and the 
founder of the company, who with his 
directors comes to the mill town from 
Pittsburgh. Neither will give in an inch; 
both are finally dislodged by their own 
fellows; and the play ends in a compro- 
mise so far as the terms of settlement are 
concerned. 
ever, as to the dominant issue which un- 
derlies it from curtain to curtain; abso- 
lute control is left with neither faction. 

To free this main theme, to make the 
playgoer think upon it with such honesty 
and clear thinking as in him lie, Mr. 
Galsworthy has written of a strike pared 
of all other issues. Neither graft, nor 
unionism, nor violence, nor ill conditions, 
nor abuse enters in to confuse it. His 
drama is of the politics of industry; the 
“spire of meaning” around which he 
shapes it is this idea of control. 


In the playbill of the New Theatre it 
is stated that “as the industrial and cap- 


(2) Strife, a play by John Galsworthy. The New 
y 


Theatre. New York. 
(2) Some Platitudes Concerning the Drama. By 
John Galsworthy. The Atlantic, December, 1909. 
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It is no compromise, how-_ 


italistic conditions depicted were iden- 
tical in the two countries (England and 
America) the author transferred the 
scene to America for this production.” 
This is well said, for despite other con- 
ditions which may be threshed out sepa- 
rately, the problem of control is funda- 
mental in the present situation in the 
American steel industry. The Home- 
stead strike broke the back of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Steel Workers, 
moulded as it still was in 1892 by the 
policies of the older organization of pud- 
dlers (just such rough and ready Irish- 
men as have dominated the political ma- 
chines of our cities). The steel corpora- 
tion is at present engaged in ousting the 
amalgamated from the last of its mills; 
and at the same time, at every point 
where the corporation is touching labor— 
on the lake boats, on the ore docks—it is 
charged with terminating old agreements 
with unions, however excellent until now 
trade relations in these fields have been. 
In its turn, the American Federation of 
Labor acts on the offensive, declares 
war on the steel corporation, and calls 
all the international unions to put organ- 
izers in the Pittsburgh field, where 
for years every movement toward un- 
ionism in the mills has been put down 
by discharge and a heavy hand. Steel 
officials have seen in every such move- 
ment the recrudescence of a bitter enemy, 
one to their mind given over to force, un- 
reasoning, intolerant—having nothing of 
the characteristics which in the railroads 
and mines have won respect for the men’s 
organizations. However partisan this 
view may be, it reflects the psychology 
of the situation. Some men’s minds in 
the steel district today are as tense as 
was that of David Roberts, the cheated 
inventor who leads the strikers in the 
play, and who paints organized industry 
with heavy jowls and bloody lips; and 
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as that of John Anthony, the old mill 
president, who holds that there can be 
but one master, and that if he gives in 
one jot or tittle to the men he pays wages 
to, he is paving the way for anarchy, 
for a bottomless social order where his 
associates and those who come after him 
must wallow in the mire along with the 
mob which can pull them down, but 
which can neither feed society nor fend 
the treasure which generations of men 
have wrung from nature. The man who 
looks on the rough mill yard scenes from 
the pit of the New Theatre sees the op- 
posing forces personified in neither one 
gruesome picture nor the other, but in 
the intensely human, strong, likable 
characters of John Anthony and David 
Roberts ; you feel that neither official nor 
strike leader would carry out the pro- 
gram which the other in his hot augury 
predicates for his opponent; but neither 
are you convinced that there would be 
entire justice or surety if to either man, 
however well intentioned, were given 
sole power to do his will. 


That, indeed, has been the course of 
events in the American steel district. 
For from five ‘to twenty years, in differ- 
ent of the industrial towns, the employ- 
ers have been in sole control. They have 
produced steel—beams and rails and 
plates and tubes and wires—as never be- 
fore in the history of metals. But wages 
have not advanced as has the cost of 
living (or as their profits); the twelve- 
hour day prevails for all crews dealing 
with processes; one out of five steel 
workers in Allegheny county works on 
a seven-day week; large numbers once 
a fortnight put in a long turn of twenty- 
four hours; death and injuries have in- 
creased with the tension of the past twen- 
ty years. If we shift the basis of judg- 
ment from tonnage output to life and 
civilization, the steel industry is seen to 
be wracked with overstrain. Public opin- 
ion which may have sustained the com- 
panies in their earlier fights against the 
action of arbitrary unions, can scarcely 
be counted upon to sanction the unop- 
posed extremes to which they have them- 
selves now gone. Nor can the employers 
escape responsibility for ill conditions as 
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they might when the terms of work were 
matters of bargain between them and 
the men. Whatever is, is on their shoul- 
ders, and-much that is is socially bad and 
indefensible. 

Public opinion is making headway 
slowly. The past two years have seen a 
revolution in many of the mills of the 
steel corporation with respect to safety 
precautions. Committees on preven- 
tion have been organized in each con- 
stituent company, and thousands of 
dollars invested in guards, signals and 
protective machines. There are rumors 
that a compensation system is to be in- 
stituted to apply to all accident cases.* 
Leading men in the industry, as out, are 
opposed to the twelve-hour day; there 
is a chance that protests against the 
seven-day week? will ultimately succeed 
where “Sabbath observance,’ even in a 
Calvinistic community, has failed. It is 
conceivable, then, that a belated sense 
of stewardship on the part of the steel 
masters, egged on by an equally belated 
public opinion, may remove many abuses 
and clear steel production of these ex- 
crescences which perhaps naturally have 
accompanied the years of its develop- 
ment, but which are still exacting from 
humanity an intolerable cost. 


Even so, we shall have arrived no fur- 
ther than the fundamental problem from 
which Mr. Galsworthy has purposely 
pared away these other issues. Con- 
ceive of America as the democracy we 
hold it to be. Conceive of a corporation 
planting at different points on the con- 
tinent the furnaces and mills with which 


() The United States Steel Corporation has re- 
peatedly given evidence of wishing the good opin- 
ion of the public. This may be due in part to a 
progressive foresight, to the fact that it must 
reckon not only with local but with national pub- 
lic opinion, and to fiscal and stock market con- 
siderations. Its response to the agitation against 
industrial accidents, for example, has been much 
more prompt and complete than has been that of 
such a concern as Jones and Laughlin, which is its 
chief competitor in the Pittsburgh steel district, 
and which, far more than steel corporation offi- 
cials, has played the part of John Anthony in 
intolerant dealing with the public. On the other 
hand, one of the first companies to give serious 
consideration to this subject of accidents, on its 
own initiation, was the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
also an independent. ? 

(?) Where processes are continuous, as in blast 
furnaces, there is loss in shutting down for one 
day in seven. But there is no technical reason 


why every man cannot have one day otf out of 
seven. 
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it is to supply the democracy with steel. 
Is public opinion going to sanction the 
directors and officials of the corporation 
in excluding the men it hires from all 
say as to the conditions of their work; 
and in expelling from its mills, short 
shrift, any men who meet or act or pro- 
test collectively. An eight hundred mill- 
ion dollar aggregation of stockholders 
will deal only with the individual work- 
man—one of four thousand in a plant, 
one of forty thousand in a company, one 
of two hundred thousand in a corpora- 
tion. After all, is any such lopsided ne- 
gotiation likely to permit of a continua- 
tion of democracy? The public may 
harken to evils alleged against the old 
amalgamated association, but what has 
the steel corporation to offer to take its 
place as a bridge between company and 
men? Will the workers be certain of jus- 
tice and surety in the future any more 
than in the past, if sole control is asserted 
and held against all odds by one party to 
the transaction of making steel? The 
John Anthony of the play will not stom- 
ach the contrary opinion even of his own 
managers. He is as set in his convictions 
as was the Iron Duke himself, who 
though he crushed Napoleon for England 
had finally to be ousted by Englishmen 
from their home affairs. Righteous mind- 
ed as Anthony is, are we sure that he can, 
after all, be entrusted with undisputed 
mastery over a labor force; any more 


than that the tin plate mills can, without 


the precaution of casualty insurance, be 
turned over to David Roberts, hungry 
and aflame as he is with his intellectual 
zeal for brotherhood? 

Moreover, will industrial autocracy, 
however well meaning, however fa- 
vorable to output, be endured of a 
modern people? The rank and file 
may put up with dictation, but will the 
rebel element which enters into all fine 
natures—which the play brings out in 
John Anthony’s son no less than in David 
Roberts—stay battened down for long, 
however benevolent the thumbscrews? 
And we must remember that when it 
breaks loose because there has been no 


vent, society, the employers, the workers, . 


all must suffer. In such case, will the 
ultimate outcome of the struggle be to 
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unseat autocracy in either camp it sits in, 
or will it be to strengthen whoever has 
the upper hand? 

This is the final question—that of 
unbalanced control,—which Strife puts 
bluntly in the conflict of these stubborn 
wills. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s characters answer 
this question with what he has called “the 
moral of their natures.” To this play- 
wright, human wills must snap before 
economic laws; self-interest makes for 
“mutual and fair-minded concession,” 
because only so can “the enormous suf- 
fering and financial waste” on all sides, 
“involved in such conflicts between capi- 
tal and labor, be avoided.” (I am quoting 
again from the playbill of the New Thea- 
tre). Let us see how it works. David 
Roberts’s wife dies of exhaustion while 
he is speaking passionately from a pile 
of boards in the mill yards—while he is 
nerving his strike followers to stave off 
hunger and give in no line of the terms 
they have demanded. Later, in the house 
of the mill superintendent, a fat member 
of the board protests against the vehem- 
ence of the president’s son who has 
charged that they are responsible for the 
death of Roberts’s wife. “The woman 
had heart trouble,’ says this member; 
but the young man will not be quiet. A 
struggle of this sort, he says, finds out 
the weak point and wrenches there. Rob- 
erts’s wife’s heart was a weak point, 
but it would not have snapped but for 
unendurable tension put upon it by the 
strike. Here is Mr. Galsworthy’s answer. 
He has drawn two men of singular 
strength of will and frame. Mr. Cal- 
vert and Mr. Bruning put grim austerity 
and fire into the parts. Yet there is an- 
other character in the cast more tenacious 
in the struggle than either; willing, as 
they are not, to strike from behind. It 
is the Evolutionary Process, whom in the 
dual roles of Self-Interest and the Inex- 
orable Force of Nature Mr. Galsworthy 
has made the hero of the piece. Across 
this wheel is broken the will of the fa- , 
natic engineer who sacrifices money and 
strength and the woman he loves in his 
cause, and across it is broken the will of 
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the rugged mill president, who built up 
the business in his fifty years of work 
and who refuses to lose his last fight with 
labor. Roberts defies nature; his wife 
dies; and behind his back his _half- 
cowardly followers come to the terms 
of the compromise they had refused in 
the first flush of rebellion. John An- 
thony, who holds that in a fight you must 
forget the women and children, defies na- 
ture; he sees his own son (who does not 
swallow his rule or ruin doctrine) join 
with the timid coupon clippers he de- 
spises; he is outvoted by his own di- 
rectors who come to the terms he has 
stood out against. Anthony resigns. “So 
they have turned us both down,” shouts 
Roberts, half mad in his defeat and grief. 
But in the salute these two give each 
other before the curtain goes down, you 
get a sense of the irreparable waste of 
energy which this conflict for control has 
cost. It has scrapped the two best men 
in the industry. Yet even if it must 
work hereafter through lesser hands, 
the Process has made its slow gain; a 
balance has been struck. This is the an- 
swer of Strife to the doctrine of steward- 
ship and sole control. 

Whether or not it is the final answer, 
the play serves a good end in showing 
the insufficiency of the ordinary answers 
which people make, regardless of the 
mighty issues at stake. The dilettante 
director ; the lethargic investor, logy with 
hypocrisy; the wife of the manager, 
whose sympathies go out to the suffering 
in the men’s homes but whose family 
loyalty is outraged by her brother’s 
promptings toward impersonal justice; 
the office man whose pay-envelope is a 
cudgel; the valet who ventures a respect- 
ful rebellion in behalf of his master’s 
inwards; the workman who goes back on 
Roberts; and the girl who gets him to 
do so for the sake of the women and chil- 
dren ;—each has his say. We have said 
the same things, or heard the same things 
said with respect to a hundred strikes. 
They are old as Time; natural, easy to 
mumble, and comfortable to believe. 
Here they are measured against one 
strike and are found wanting. That we 
see this is so, is perhaps one of the fair- 
est achievements of the play. For Mr. 
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Galsworthy has put a question big among 
the unsettled quandaries of the race, and 
he puts it inexorably. Anthony and Rob- 
erts respect each other in their hearts 
for not dodging it. It is the sort of ques- 
tion that the New Theatre must needs 
put recurringly in living up to its purpose 
to relate the stage to the ‘awakened hu- 
manity in the conscience of the times.” 

The question loses none of its pointed- 
ness if we couple the fact that the New 
Theatre was opened the week of the To- 
ronto Convention when the Federation of 
Labor declared the steel corporation to 
be its “most formidable and aggressive 
enemy”; with the fact that the Morgan 
interests are understood to dominate the 
steel corporation and that it was Mr. 
Morgan himself who, as chairman of the 
founders, dedicated the New Theatre “‘to 
the services of the drama and to the citi- 
zens of New York.” It was Senator 
Root who, in noting that “the pursuit of 
profit stops short of the final steps which 
are possible for the development of art 
and taste,” recognized that “conflicts of 
intelligence and selfishness furnish the 
essential means by which civilization 
makes its progress”; and it was Governor 
Hughes who, in recognizing the “fine 
purpose of the men who have founded 
this institution,” declared that 

We want to have prosperity; but in order 
that prosperity and material gain shall not 
prove a curse instead of a blessing, we must 
do all we can to promote the refining in- 
fluences of life—proper means of recreation, 
wholesome enjoyment, the cultivation of 
those capacities for delight and pleasure 


which alone make the gains of prosperity a 
blessing to the human soul. 


PAUIinUMIGELLoOce: 


THE SPIRIT OF YOursa; 


We are indebted to Miss Addams for 
a distinctly new contribution to social 
study, a glimpse of “the other half,” or 
perhaps I ought to say, of “the sub- 
merged tenth,” in the making. She has 
ascribed to the youth of the city streets 
characteristics which every informed 

*The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. By 
Jane Addams. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1909. Pp. 162. By mail of THE Survny, 


105 East 22d street, New York, or 158 Ad: 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.33," “read 
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reader will accept as true to the facts; 
and yet these characteristics, we find, 
are no other than those usual to the 
children of the well-to-do, except in the 
crudity of their expression. Twenty 
years later, as Miss Addams points out, 
these youths—many of them—will have 
forgotten their dreams, their ambitions, 
and sunk to that dull level of conscious 
inferiority and sullen despair which 
marks the fit subject of pathological so- 
cial study. : 

There is no one now, perhaps, who 
clings seriously to that eighteenth cen- 
tury notion about the equality of all men. 
The contrary fact is too obvious. And 
yet Miss Addams’s striking portrayal of 
the vitality, the heartiness, of these em- 
bryo dependents, defectives, delinquents, 
reminds us sharply that the notion, as 
originally stated, was not that men re- 
main equal, but that they are created 
equal. <A twentieth-century embodiment 
of the underlying idea would be rather 
that all normal men at, birth are so lav- 
ishly equipped for impressing their will 
on the universe that the obvious varia- 
tions and inequalities in that equipment 
are insignificant compared with the in- 
finitude of opportunity open to each. 
This is not the place to talk about the 
mechanical marvels of the human hand, 
of the eye, the ear, marvels of adaptation 
beside which our wonder-working en- 


gines of steel, with which the physical | 


world has been conquered, become as 
‘clumsy toys. Some day the world—not 
the world of students, but of workers— 
will discover what its fingers are good 
for. Somehow the normal human child, 
however humble its surroundings, is con- 
scious of these inherent possibilities, and 
remains conscious of them, in spite of 
environment, well into the period of ado- 
lescence. No wonder that these girls, 
hemmed in by poverty and disuse of the 
best in them, look out from under those 
huge hats with their wilderness of be- 
draggled feathers, and _half-defiantly, 
half-beseechingly announce to the world 
that they are here, ready to live, to do, 
to create. No wonder that the boy of 
the street, driven by that superhuman 
impulse to do and to dare, is constantly 
before the courts for offences that have 
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given him the craved thrill of adventure, 
however they look to us. 

We agree heartily with Miss Addams’s 
consequent plea for recreation—as neces- 
sary physically as morally for every ado- 
lescent that has been confined all day in 
the processes of industry. But there 
seems to lurk in these pages a sense of 
discouraged acquiescence in industrial 
conditions as inevitably bad and irreme- 
diable, so that the social worker can do 
little but work around the edges of the 
problem, supplying in recreation time, 
even artificially, the ideals and inspiration 
of living which are and must be lacking 
in the day’s real work. This sentiment, 
which I repeat can be ascribed to the 
present pages by inference only, is not 
far from each of us at times. And yet 
we have a faith, based in no small de- 
gree on intimate knowledge of industrial 
processes, that the wideawake man may 
find a very large degree of expression, 
of creative, masterful control over his 
environment, in the day’s work, monoto- 
nous as it appears superficially. The 
captain of industry would not understand 
us 1f we spoke of his daily grind as nar- 
rowing, humdrum. And I am not at all 
sure that your dull laborer or factory 
hand going home after a long day’s toil 
does not feel a certain sense of mastery 
and satisfaction, not to say pride, in 
the day’s achievement. 

The world is scarcely going to return 
to the days of individual handicraft; the 
machine product has come to stay. But 
while the artificer may no longer take 
pride in his product—may never see his 
finished product—yet he may take a vital 
and a vitalizing interest in the process 
that falls to his share. If that interest 
be lacking, the worker’s intellectual 
equipment or the working conditions ra- 
ther than the process itself, are likely to 
be at fault. And both these are capable 
of readjustment—which is not true, rela- 
tively speaking, of industry itself. So- 
cial workers will never be content to con- 
fine their efforts to what goes on out- 
side working hours; the pulse of human 
life and human growth throbs in the 
day’s work: we must find it there. 


HeErzBert S. Brown. 
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CITY OF THE DINNER PAIL 


Jonathan Thayer Lincoln is a manu- 
facturer of Fall River, Mass., and the 
book which has lately appeared, called 
The City of The Dinner-Pail, is an at- 
tempt to set forth some of the reasons 
for and some solutions of the labor prob- 
lem, as they have been suggested by actu- 
al observations of industrial life in his 
own city. 

The book is a collection of articles 
or essays on different aspects of the 
labor problem. The growth of the prob- 
lem through the development of the fac- 
tory system, which has tended to sever 
close relations between employer and 
employe, is traced in a very interesting 
manner. The author denies that ma- 
chinery and specialization have the dead- 
ening influence upon workingmen that is 
sometimes alleged; he holds that upon 
the contrary there is room for the growth 
of idealism, and a machine tender may 
be a good deal of an artist instead of a 
cog. To illustrate his point he describes 
certain workmen of his own city who are 
not, he tells us, in any way exceptional. 

There is danger, however, to the indi- 
viduality of the workmen from two 
causes: the “time-clock system’ where 
the human being is lost sight of, becom- 
ing a mere number to be checked and ac- 
counted for like a billet of steel; and 
trade unionism, which by the minimum 
wage attempts to standardize all work- 
men. Against the one he warns the em- 
ployers and against the other the workers. 

The solution of the labor problem is 
not nearly so difficult, Mr. Lincoln 
thinks, as is generally supposed. It is 
due to one great cause, lack of under- 
standing and hence lack of sympathy. 
The general public does not understand 
because it is removed from the scene of 
industrial activities and does not proper- 
ly grasp the situation. The employer and 
employe do not understand each other 
because they do not know each other. 
To remedy this situation the employer 
should attempt to re-establish as far as 


1The City of the Dinner-Pail. By Jonathan 
Thayer Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York and Boston, 1909. Pp. 186. By mail of 
Tup Survny, 105 East 22d street, New York, or 
158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.35. 
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possible the close relations that existed 
between master and man when the two 
worked side by side in the small shop of 
an earlier day. This is possible in a 
small establishment. In a larger business 
the manager should seek to know. his 
men “as a general knows his army.” The 
result would be to accomplish the great 
desideratum of modern industry, to en- 
gender “loyalty in the soul of the opera- 
tive.’ Then would follow the mutual 
recognition of a principle the ignorance 
of which is at the bottom of all industrial 
conflicts, the ‘fundamental fact” that 
the interests of capital and labor are 
identical. 

The book appears to be written with 
sincere purpose. The author displays no 
little insight into labor conditions and 
he treats them with much sympathetic 
understanding. The writer urges that 
it is as unfair to take the thrifty work- 
man as a. type’/as.it) us. to” take the 
ignorant and improvident; yet that is 
exactly what he does in attempting 
to show that specialization is not harm- 
ful in its effects. The need of sym- 
pathetic understanding of workmen’s 
problems is dwelt upon at length, and the 
author manifests such a spirit to a con- 
siderable degree when he discusses the 
reasons for discontent and the need of 
trade unions for collective bargaining. 
But later, in speaking of a strike, he says 
that it was brought on by “‘a handful of 
enthusiasts, self-willed, unmindful of the 
common welfare.” Loyalty to the union 
was “unreasoning,” and the man who 
counseled an abandonment of the strike 
was “braver than his fellows.” Here it 
is the employer of labor, not the impar- 
tial observer, who is speaking. Finally, 
the conclusion that the greatest need is 
the engendering of loyalty in the work- 
man with no mention of a loyalty on the 
part of the employer that corresponds in 
any sense, does not seem to harmonize 
with the theory of identity of interests, 
nor is the reference to the feudal system, 
to illustrate the point, a happy one. 
There is much in the book to commend 
it, but it should not be regarded as an 
impartial discussion. 


Joun Firca. 


1810 
MEN THE WORKERS! 


Another posthumous publication of 
Mr. Lloyd’s writings is amply justified. 
It not only gives to the public in perma- 
nent form the advocacy of the labor 
movement by one of the ablest advo- 
cates American organized labor has ever 
had, but it records, in the most attrac- 
tive literary style, labor’s own view of the 
most stirring events in the most critical 
period of our industrial history. 

Although not a wage earner but a cap- 
italist, although born not into the class- 
consciousness of the “workers” but into 
the heritage of the “learned professions,” 
he so completely espoused their cause and 
identified himself with it, that his “broth- 
ers, men the workers,” as with Tenny- 
son he claimed them to be, became con- 
scious of their own cause in his con- 
sciousness of it, and through his written 
and spoken words found self-expression. 
Not only to others but to themselves he 
interpreted The Labor Movement, its 
historical background and present ten- 
dencies; its absolute dependence upon 
their loyalty to The Union Forever ; its 
guarantee of the New Independence and 
the Safety of the Future. At the crux 
of every great crisis, during the fourteen 
years covered by these papers and ad- 
dresses, his word, either printed in some 
labor journal or other periodical, or 
spoken at some mass meeting or on some 
crucial occasion, was depended upon to 
turn the tide, to state the issue, or to 
interpret the results of the struggle. The 
history of some of these crises would 
not be complete without his own version 
of the part he took in them. This is true 
of his advocacy of the movement to reg- 
ulate the hours of women’s work in II- 
linois as given in his Factory Law 
Speech; of his opposition to injunctions 
in labor disputes as boldly and baldly 
stated in reference to the Debs case; 
and of his argument for Trade Agree- 
ments before the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission of 1903, one of the best 
statements of the case. In all these ut- 


1 Men the Workers. By Henry Drummond Lloyd. 
Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 1909. 
Pp. 280. By mail of Tum Survey, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, $1.65. 
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terances and on all these occasions he 
avowedly takes the part of the advocate, 
and is seldom judicial in his judgments. 
But his advocacy was better informed, 
though more bitterly sarcastic, because 
of the commercial connections which 
wealth gave him. It appealed no less 
incisively to the sceptical and antagon- 
istic than to the sympathetic because of 
his breadth of culture and rare literary 
style. From the religious heritage of 
a minister’s son he drew that moral 
earnestness and breathed that passion of 
religion which gave sanction to his sen- 
timent and wings to his words. 

This volume is of permanent value in 
the literature of labor in giving “labor’s 
side” of great industrial controversies 
from the highest plane of thought and 
feeling and in the best form in which 
it has found expression. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL RE- 
FORM’ 


Rarely is so much wisdom, clothed in 
such winning form, offered to social 
workers as Canon Barnett and Mrs. 
Barnett, founders of Toynbee Hall, have 
collected in the volume of essays pub- 
lished under the title Towards Social 
Reform. 

The reviewer of these delightful es- 


‘says is filled with gratitude for their 


agreeable, mellow style, in enticing con- 
trast to the arid ugliness of the bulk of 
publications from which social workers 
suffer. Every page is illumined with 
quick, unflagging human sympathy, un- 
wearied by experience, undaunted by the 
inevitable disappointments that attend 
long sustained effort for social changes. 

The writers make good, throughout 
352 pages, the statement in the introduc- 
tion that they “aim to suggest things 
which may be done at once.” It is 
much to be wished that collected essays 
and papers were customarily given, as 
these are, the date of first publication, 

1Towards Social Reform. By Canon and Mrs. 

A. Barnett. The Macmillan Company, New 


HAD 
York, 1909. Pp. 352. By mail of THr Survey, 
105 Bast 22d street, New York, and 158 Adams 


street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.65. 
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so that the reader might follow intelli- 
gently the development both of events 
and of the writer’s mind in relation to 
them. For these essays were written in 
the midst of effort to apply in practice 
the truths which they expound, through- 
out the long period from 1890 to Igo9. 

So great are the divergences in social 
and economic conditions in England and 
America, that discussions of concrete 
evils and proposed remedies are com- 
monly not equally applicable in both 
countries. To this the present volume 
is in most respects an exception, because 
it is human rather than institutional 
aspects of life with which the authors 
chiefly deal. Thus in the manifold, va- 
ried discussion of unemployment their 
chief concern is not with its economic 
causes, but with the production and 
treatment of half-employed and unem- 
ployables. And these are sadly common 
to both nations. So, too, are the means 
proposed for minimizing both classes 
capable of immediate practical applica- 
tion in ‘both countries during the present 
year. 

For the adult half-employed and able- 
bodied unemployables, the authors would 
have farm colonies, and for the young 
(by way of cutting off the supply of 
recruits to the ranks of the unemploy- 
ables) a much longer period of compul- 
sory school attendance than now exists 
anywhere, continuing it on a part time 
basis for years after regular wage earn- 
ing has begun. 

In each case the aim is twofold, to 
withdraw, at least in part, from the labor 
market, workers who are, by reason of 
their defencelessness and their subnormal 
economic quality, particularly hurtful to 
their competitors, and while doing this 
to improve the individuals in mind, body, 
and estate. These eminently constructive 
proposals are admirably discussed under 
the somewhat repellent headings Pover- 
ty, The Unemployable, The Unemployed, 
Workmen’s Act, and so on. 

The papers are classed under five 
general heads: Social Reformers, Pover- 
ty, Education, Recreation, and Housing. 
A particularly suggestive title under the 
first group is Unemployed Goodwill. Un- 
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der Education are found, among others, 
Hooliganism, Labor and Culture, a Col- 
lege of the Humanities, and about thirty 
pages of more or less intimate reminis- 
cences of Toynbee Hall. 

Profound and loving insight into the 
needs of men, women, and children fill 
these pages. Facts are here in abun- 
dance, but presented only in the glow of 
sympathetic interpretation, and frankly 
for the purpose of having something 
wisely done at once. 

For pleasure and profit social workers 
owe thanks to these pioneers of the set+ 
tlement movement for pausing to garner 
and give us these sheaves from their rich 
harvest of experience and ripened wis- 


dom. FLORENCE KELLEY. 


EBB AND FLOW OF IMMI- 
GRATION’ 


This new book by Dr. Steiner has the 
sympathetic insight into the problems of 
immigrants and the picturesque and vivid 
portrayal of their lives characteristic of 
his work. As he frankly states in his 
preface, he has chosen not the statistical 
but the interpretative method of study- 
ing the immigration problem. “I have 
aspired to be an interpreter and not an 
enumerator ; a mediator and not a critic; 
I have desired to create contacts and not 
divisions; to disarm prejudice and not 
give it new weapons.” The value. of 
such impressionistic pictures obviously 
depends on whether first hand observa- 
tion of facts has been supplemented by 
sane interpretation. Of those who dis- 
cuss the question of immigration, Dr, 
Steiner has perhaps the greatest justi- 
fication for using this method. Himself 
an immigrant of many years ago, who 
has more than once revisited his coun- 
try, with a usable knowledge of the 
language and a sympathetic temper, he 
is able to understand both the old and 
new environments and the problems re- 
sulting from the transition. 


*The Immigrant Tide—Its Ebb and Flow. By 
Edward A. Steiner. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, 1909. Pp. 370. By mail of Tur Sur 
vey, 105 East 22d street, New York, or 158 Adamg 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.60. 
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The book is in part a report of the 
visit he made to Southern: Europeau 
countries with a group of young men 
training for Y. M. C. A. work among the 
immigrant population of Pennsylvania. 
The first half, which deals especially with 
the effect on foreign countries of the re- 
turning immigrant, is the more novel. 
His picture is on the whole encouraging: 

So far as my observation goes, I feel cer- 
tain that immigration has been of inestim- 
able economic and ethical value to the three 
great monarchies chiefly concerned, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia. It has with- 
drawn inefficient labor and has returned it 
capable of more and better work; it has 
lifted the status of the peasantry to a de- 
gree which it could not have achieved even 
by a revolution; it has stimulated the neg- 
lected masses, lifted them to a higher stand- 
ard of living and implanted new and vital 
ideas. 


This is certainly an acceptable conclu- 
sion. In some details it may seem per- 
haps too optimistic: his description, for 
instance, of the love of fresh air evi- 
denced by Americanized immigrants 
whose houses he recognized by their 
open windows. However, in the visit 
with Dr. Steiner to these out-of-the-way 
corners of the old country where on the 
grass-grown pavements of Ragusa echo 
the leather-shod steps of the returning 
immigrant and where the ancient heroic 
songs of the “guslar” are drowned by the 
American phonograph, we get a glimpse 


of the old world dreams and idealism: 


which the returning immigrant has often 
lost in the gain of efficiency. 

The soberer tints appear in the second 
half, where he discusses the many de- 
moralizing and few uplifting influences 
which the immigrant meets in our mining 
and mill towns. The insistence that these 
foreigners have ideals and that it is the 
special problem of this country to trans- 
fer them to political force, while not new, 
takes on a certain body of reality from 
his illustrations and interpretation of the 
Slavic immigrant. The book has, there- 
fore, its chief value to those who are 
brought into contact with the newer im- 
migrant groups and who find it difficult 
to grasp the spirit behind their stolid 
faces and squalid surroundings. To this 
group, Dr. Steiner will fulfill his purpose 
of being “an interpreter.” 

Marcaret F. Byincton. 
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THE FOREIGNER’ 


In The Foreigner Ralph Connor has 
given us, in story form, a glimpse of 
“that most fascinating of all human phe- 
nomena, the making of a nation.” 

The Canadian Northwest, which has 
been aptly called “the last Great West,” 
is every year receiving large accretions 
of population through foreign immigra- 
tion, and the country is confronted with 
the important task of assimilating this 
heterogeneous mass of people. In this 
book we can see how the problem is 
being solved in so far as the Slavs are 
concerned. 

The foreigner is Kalman Kalmar, the 
son of a Russian nihilist. The first part 
of the story centers around his life as a 
schoolboy in North Winnipeg, the gate- 
way city. When fourteen years old he 
is sent west to central Saskatchewan, 
where he becomes the ward of a typical 
western rancher who lives on the bor- 
der of a Russian colony. Here the boy 
makes rapid development and we leave 
him a noble-spirited and capable young 
man, taking his place on the basis of 
perfect equality with the English-speak- 
ing people of the country. 

The story itself is intensely interest- 
ing. ‘Ihe description of a Russian wed- 
ding with its accompanying orgies would 
be amusing did it not reveal a repulsive 
conception of pleasure. But many will 
feel that the tragedy which ensues is 
too full of inhuman cruelty to be either 
entertaining or instructive, for surely 
such a fiendish spirit of revenge, if it 


be true to the nature of any of these peo- 


ple, must be so rare as to be exceptional. 

It may also appear that the develop- 
ment of this Russian lad is a little too 
rapid to be real. From a sheepskin-clad 
boy to the accepted suitor of the refined 
daughter of a Scotch capitalist in less 
than a dozen years sounds very romantic 
but a trifle unlikely. 

Whatever may be its merits as a piece 
of fiction the real value of the book lies 
in the light it throws on the processes 
that are working toward the Canadian- 
izing of these Slav immigrants. The in- 

1The Foreigner. By Ralph Connor. Hodder 
and Stroughton, New York, 1909. YPp. 384. By 


mail of THr Survey, 105 East 22d street, New 
York, Chicago, postpaid, 
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or 158 Adams street, 
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fluences that wrought such a transforma- 
tion in young Kalmar are playing upon 
the lives of thousands of his race. The 
young especially are quick to respond to 
contact with their new environment. In 
the public school and on the street they 
learn the language and the ways of their 
new neighbors, and much of this knowl- 
edge they convey to their duller parents. 
The swift and impartial justice of the 
Canadian courts early impresses the 
older immigrants with a wholesome re- 
spect for the laws of the land and pre- 
vents any tendency to a reckless abuse 
of their new-found liberty. The mar- 
velous opportunities afforded by the rap- 
id development of a new country offer 
splendid encouragements for industry 
and urge the newcomers to large effort. 

No influence is more potent than the 
systematic work of the Evangelical 
churches. There are the city missions 
where pastors, deaconesses and_physi- 
cians do a varied work; and there is 
the remoter work in the foreign colonies 
of the prairies, where missionary teacher 
and evangelist and physician, combined 
in one, do much to lift up the moral and 
spiritual ideals of the foreigner. 

And so, to the question that arises in 
many minds when such problems are un- 
der consideration, “Will our modern civ- 
ilization, of which we boast, measure up 


to the demands that are being made upon - 


it?” Ralph Connor helps us answer in 
the affirmative. 


C..S. LaIipMAN. 


DR. RAST? 


The story of Morris Rast and _ his 
beautiful wife Nell is one that those 
familiar with conditions on the East 
Side of New York have seen repeated 
in hundreds of instances. He has an 
opportunity to take a lucrative practice 
in the country and is tempted to do so, 
but love for their own people and de- 
termination to serve where most needed 
conquer, and they live the real life in 
the face of needs that are depressing 
and terrible. 

To one of the “groping children” of 


1Dr. Rast. By James Oppenheim. Sturgis and 
Walton, New York, 1909. Pp. 321. By mail of 
THD SURVEY, 105 Bast 224 street, New York, or 
158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.10. 
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the community who has ambition to be- 
come a great physician, Dr. Rast said: 
“Do you know my definition of a doc- 
tor? Why it is just an ordinary man 
like Jesus, who lays his hand on the 
filth of the world’s flesh, but who lays 
his heart and his soul on bruised hearts 
and broken souls. We need 
people to clean cellars, to open windows, 
to heal bodies, to bring in those mysteri- 
ous ultra-violet rays of the spirit that 
dissolve the knot in the heart and the 
kink in the soul!” 

_ With bold frankness are laid bare the 
disease, congestion, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, poverty of the people, but in pic- 
tures so sympathetic, so full of the pa- 
tience of human love, that they cannot 
give offense. On the other hand, the 
reader sees in these darkened tenements 
and crowded streets the priceless value 
of human life. Dr. Rast is not a moral- 
ist or a pedant, but a vigorous, clear- 
headed man, with a saving sense of hu- 
mor and a fixed determination to give 
health and cheer to his people. 

The author gives promise of ability 
to render the people of our day real ser- 
vice, by an accurate portrayal of social 
conditions, all the more fascinating be- 
cause accurate. He proves himself an 
optimist, piercing the gloom and shadow 
of dark conditions with bright visions 
of the future, but also with the rays of 
present warmth and love that glow even 
in the darkness of poverty and disease. 
His message is a tribute to the elemental 
virtues. His revelation of heaven is 
the birth of a little child, ‘and his gospel 
of social regeneration is the patient ser- 
vice of an everyday devotion to needs 
that are pressing. 

Only here and there are noticeable lim- 
itations, doubtless due to the author’s 
desire to mirror his own experience or 
observation. Singularly all the babies 
born in the book are boys. The author 
might safely have trusted his imagina- 
tion to the extent of believing that a 
normal father feels similar emotions on 
the birth of a daughter. Again, his 
picture of the older children whose 
thirst for knowledge led them to neglect 
parents and younger children is by no 
means typical of the East Side Jew, or 
anyone else. On the other hand we ven- 
ture to affirm that the half-starved, ill- 
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clad, dwarfed and _ sweatshop-driven 
young men and women, who lay them- 
selves upon the altar to secure “an edu- 
cation” to younger brothers and sisters 
are today the type on every tenement- 
crowded street of the great city. These 
are they who at the same time shame 
our civilization and glorify humanity. 
OweEN R. Lovejoy. 


FRATERNITY’ 


Distinction of style, occasional descrip- 
tive paragraphs of spring in England, 
seen by a man who enjoys nature and 
who has an artist’s appreciation of color 
and form, individual phraseology, pic- 
ture-words nicely chosen and vivid, and 
definite, dramatic characterization make 
John Galsworthy’s Fraternity a delight- 
ful novel. 

Perhaps the author cannot properly be 
said to have written with a “purpose,” 
for you are left almost without conclu- 
sion, but he has obviously intended to ex- 
press the restlessness aroused in ordinary 
folk when they are first touched by the 
sense of social responsibility. There is 
little real plot developed through action, 
but this idea is paramount, haunting the 
mind of every character, and the reader 
is absorbed in watching each different 
one’s response as the influence grows. 
But the hope inspired by the reformers— 
the intense, young “Sanitist” who be- 


lieves only in a crusade for universal’ 


health, and the gentle philosopher of sev- 
enty who has visions of a time when all 
men will be brothers—is overcome at 
length by the indifference of the others. 
No logical remedy is devised, and the 
story ends almost tragically. The sordid 
picture of “Shadowland,’ where, it 
seems, “there is a class of people besides 
my own,” recognized because they are 
seen, not felt, remains in gloom. The 
héro’s unexpected victory over his 
temptation is the one thing accomplished, 
but even that is distorted, for he fled 
from the little model not only because of 
the final triumph of his better nature, 


but because of the assertion of class in- 
stinct. Heten DANIELS. 

fraternity. By John Galsworthy. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1909. Pp. 386.  By_mail 
of Tum Survwy, 105 Hast 22d street. New York, 
or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.35. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY 


The appearance of the first Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial 
Society is evidence that a new era is 
dawning in our industrial relations. It 
is also an interpretation of the type of 
effort which promises to promote their 
progress. What Thorold Rogers did to 
lead the way back to the primary facts 
in economics by his Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages; what Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb did for English industrial 
history in their Industrial Democracy, 
this first source-book of American in- 
dustrial organization and_ relationships 
may do for our literature and life. 

On this new continent we have been 
so much more intent upon developing 
our resources than upon either recording 
how it was done or preserving contem- 
porary records, that the available original 
sources of information regarding our 
industrial development are scarce and 
scattered. Prof. Richard T. Ely’s pref- 
ace reads like the log in a voyage of 
discovery as he tells of his more than 
twenty years’ search for the sources, and 
for the patrons to pay the expense of lo- 
cating, cataloging, procuring, or tran- 
scribing, classifying, and correlating the 
hidden documents, the fugitive files of 
transient periodicals and the long-lost 
records of organizations. Had not his 
individual quest succeeded in rallying 
resources it would have failed. For ony 
with resourceful co-operation could the 
organized and systematic research re- 
quired for such an undertaking be prose- 
cuted. Thus arose in 1904 the American 
Bureau of Industrial Research to which 
the sum of $75,000 was subscribed and 
appropriated before a line of type was 
Ser 


2Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society. Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. 
Phillips, Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner, and 
John B. Andrews. Prepared under the auspices 
of the American Bureau of Industrial Research, 
with the co-operation of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, with preface by Richard T. Ely 
and introduction by John B. Clark. Ten volumes 
large 8 vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. Price for the 
set $50 net. 


Volumes I and II. 
By Ulrich B. Phillips. 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Plantation and Frontier. 
The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
Price, $10. 
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Fortunately a rarely qualificd group 
of investigators and editors were found 
to be available among scholars at work in 
the economic field, most of whom Pro- 
fessor Ely himself had trained. At 
their head was placed Prof. John R. 
Commons, who associated with him Eu- 
gene A. Gilmore, professor of law in the 
University of Wisconsin, in the produc- 
tion of two volumes on Labor Conspir- 
acy Cases; Dr. Helen L. Sumner and Dr. 
John B. Andrews, in writing the his- 
tory of the Labor Movement from 1820 
to 1880 in six volumes; and Dr. Ulrich 
B. Phillips, professor of history and po- 
litical science in Tulane University, who 
wrote the two initial volumes just pub- 
lished on Plantation and Frontier, 1649- 
1863. 

It is also fortunate that the projectors 
and collaborateurs of this great work had 
the insight and breadth of view to in- 
clude within its scope the whole develop- 
ment of American industrial society. 
For the history of labor cannot be writ- 
ten apart by itself, without reference to 
the industrial evolution with which em- 
ployers, their corporations and associa- 
tions, are identified. Indeed, as Prof. 
John B. Clark in his general introduction 
strikingly shows, there are inextricably 
interwoven with the material of this work 
data which are necessary not only to 
complete the record of our national life. 
but also to understand that of the world 
as a whole. This is true because the 
economic basis which lies back of world- 
politics and the evolving world-state has 
had the most rapid and conspicuous de- 
velopment in America. So this typical 
economic evolution in America is essen- 
tial to the interpretation of the philoso- 
phy of history. 

It is this historical perspective which 
has been most conspicuously lacking in 
our American labor movement and our 
industrial development. Among neither 
organized employers nor employes have 
there been men well enough informed of 
the antecedents of their own movements 
to interpret them intelligently to them- 
selves or to each other. There have been 
few on either side to see what a well- 
informed employer of labor said to the 
writer of some other employers, “The 
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difficulty with them is they do not know 
that their troubles are only local incidents 
in a world-wide movement of which they 
are ignorant.” 

This Documentary History promises 
to furnish just this sorely lacking infor- 
mation to show that what has too rashly 
been attributed to individual spite and 
personal antagonism is due to the inevi- 
table clash of real class interests, for 
which there are antecedent causes and 
historical occasions. Such knowledge 
will tend both to lessen those personal 
elements which unnecessarily embitter 
an already dangerously aggravated situa- 
tion, and to suggest a broader and more 
scientific basis for the settlement of dif- 
ferences and the establishment of co- 
operative relations. 

These two initial volumes of the ten 
amply fulfil in their content and form 
the high purpose and promise of this 
work. The originality and sustained en- 
ergy shown by Professor Phillips in 
knowing what to look for and where to 
find it are worthy of the explorer in un- 
trodden paths. His success in bringing 
to light and together the number and 
variety of documents of a kind which 
has hitherto had little historical or eco- 
nomic appreciation, proves, as Professor 
Clark says, “that for the term covered by 
our existence as an independent nation, 
we possess scattered records of practical 
life tributary to a philosophy of history 
in an abundance that is quite unique.” 

It was a strikingly original suggestion 
to devote the two inittal volumes to 
Plantation and Frontier. The historical 
background and method thus furnished 
afford the best introduction to the study 
of American industrial society and its 
class developments. The selection of 
Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips, professor of his- 
tory and political science in Tulane Uni- 
versity, to break ground in this unworked 
field proves to have been very fortunate. 
Himself a Georgian, he was by inheri- 
tance, association, and acquaintanceship 
well equipped and situated to discover 
and edit these documents portraying the 
industrial life and relationships in the 
Old South from 1649 to 1863. The 
“plantation” is suggestively studied as 
the source of the “frontier,” and the 
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southern frontier is considered the most 
typical, because its life was not influ- 
enced or controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment, as were the territories and In- 
dian reservations of the West. From 
hitherto hidden sources rare documents 
in great variety were discovered, which 
disclosed the conditions that produced 
or occasioned them—the difference in 
the areas of their origin only demon- 
strates the uniformity of the industrial 
development everywhere throughout the 
South. The principle of selection for 
publication was their rarity, their writers’ 
unconsciousness of ever having their 
writings so used, and the fidelity of the 
documents to the concrete facts and situ- 
ations with which they deal. They are 
reproduced in all their crude and natural 
concreteness, as contracts with and in- 
structions to overseers, rules for the 
management of land and slaves, diaries 
of plantation routine, records of succes- 
sive crops, bills of slave sale and of 
supplies, advertisements for the run- 
away and recaptured Negroes, inden- 
tures and manumissions, letters and laws, 
newspaper reports and editorials, con- 
stitutions and by-laws of organizations. 
Only a brief prefatory line or two de- 
scribe the origin of each document and 
where it is to be found. 

Although not analyzed separately the 
documents are so classified that they in- 
vest the subjects under which they are 
grouped with the vital interest of con- 
temporary life. They have a charm of 
genuineness and rarity in themselves that 
makes the reader reluctant to skip any 
of them. Here are facts about a van- 
ished life which most of us can only 
imagine. These facts are. stated by 
planters and overseers, slaves and free 
persons of color, freed men and women 
who sold themselves back to slavery, in- 
dentured whites, criminals in penal servi- 
tude and redemptioners, wage-working 
white mechanics in competition with all 
this labor. They are left to tell their 
own stories in their own ways regarding 
the inefficiency, waste, and annoyance of 
slave labor from the viewpoint of the 
owners; the pathos, tragedy, or content- 
ment of the slaves, their good and bad 
qualities, their conspiracies and crimes, 
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their trials and penalties ; the vicissitudes 
of the trade in African Negroes and in- 
dentured whites, the rise and fall of the 
plantation system. 
So, too, the movement toward th 

frontier is narrated by those who moved 
out from the farms and towns which 
were overshadowed and restricted by the 
plantations. Pioneers and frontiersmen 
hand back to us the rough notes of their 
experiences in camp and on the march. 
Immigrants tell of their hard luck and 
why others shunned the South. A jury- 
man justifies the “revolt” of two hundred 
Italians and Greeks against American 
exploitation of their labor after being 
lured from their homes by base decep- 
tion. The rise of industries and the 
launching of towns are described by their 
founders. The opening of mines and 
markets is detailed as contemporary 
news. A traveller shares with us his sur- 
prise in discovering the first factory he 
ever saw, and we see through his eyes 
the newly employed women and children 
at work with the spindles in 1838. “En- 
tire families will find it to their interest 
to engage in our service,” runs an adver- 
tisement of a new manufacturing com- 
pany in Georgia; “a good house of en- 
tertainment will be run near the factory.” 
Mechanics are seen growing restive and 
aggressive at the preference shown for 
Negro and northern competitors; patron- 
ized by local newspapers in the interests 


‘of home trade; urging one another to 


form co-operative manufacturing com- 
panies, and instead organizing a “chari- 
table and beneficial association,” and then 
incorporating trade unions. Here too 
appears, in 1836, the closed and open 
shop issue in the protest of the typo- 
graphical union of Augusta, Ga., against 
an employer’s “Literary Society of South 
Carolina” as “an attempt to monopolze 
the printing of the state by under-work- 
ing resident printers.’ Journeymen 
printers are called upon “to form a so- 
ciety and establish a scale suited to their 
expenses.” “Everyone who belongs to 
our class and who considers himself a 
man of principle will abide by these rates 
and assist in maintaining them.” While 
“disclaiming any intention of injuring 
(boycotting?) General Green,” the 
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founder of the aforesaid “literary so- 
ciety,” the typographers are nevertheless 
“of the opinion that no journeyman could 
consistently with the principle of honor 
work in any office conducted in such a 
manner.” 

All these stories, told as never before, 
by all kinds of people, on every side of 
each issue—so much in their own way 
that they are conscious of only them- 
selves or each other and never of the far 
away reader—furnish a picturesque per- 
spective for the eight volumes to follow. 
In them the courts, their plaintiffs and 
defendants, will give their own report 
of the conspiracy cases from 1806 to 
1842; through stage after stage of its 
progress from 1820 to 1880, the move- 
ments of American industrial society to 
organize and relate its labor and employ- 
ing capital will be rehearsed in the terms 
and in the very tones of its organized 
employes and employers. The period 
covered by this history follows the in- 
dustrial movement down to the year of 
the organization of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, since which time the 
documents of that national body and its 
constituent unions have been carefully 
printed and preserved, as have those of 
the employers’ associations, the most of 
which have arisen since 1880. 

The final volume will contain an ex- 
haustive index, giving a careful synop- 
sis and classifications of the contents of 
all the volumes, by subjects as well as 
by the titles of the documents. Thus 
their voluminous material will be readily 
available not only for the student’s ref- 
erence, but for practical use in tracing the 
antecedent occasions and treatment of 
present-day issues. 

The paper, print, and binding are as 
worthy of the permanent value of their 
contents as they are of the reputation 
of the publishers, the Arthur H. Clark 
Company of Cleveland, O., who have had 
much experience in publishing such val- 
uable works of reference. The only 
issue we take with the editors and pub- 
lishers is over their announcement that 
“the edition has been limited to one 
thousand sets only” and that “when this 
edition becomes exhausted the work will 
be out of print forever, as the great cost 
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necessary to reproduce it would render 
impossible such an undertaking.” The 
permanent value and wide need of these 
volumes point the protest against such 
a limitation of their circulation. The 
most effectual way for the public to enter 
this protest is by creating such a prompt 
and large demand for the work as can- 
not be filled by the first edition. For if 
the first edition is exhausted before the 
demand is met, the publishers cannot 
surely fail at least to publish a second. 
If all signs fail not, such a valuation will 
be set upon this work as ought to assure 
the permanency of its supply. 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


COUNTRY EMFE 


The Training of Farmers’ is a book 
by an American seemingly the best quali- 
fied of us all to take leadership in the 
redirection and reconstruction of coun- 
try life. Professor Bailey insists that 
such a program is essential now. His 
book is a detailed schedule of the things 
to be done and the machinery needed to 
do them. It is in effect a fully equipped 
factory for turning out the New Farmer. 
But I have read it through in a vain 
hunt for a motive to start the wheels. 
Perhaps I missed it. An increase in the 
earning power of the farmer is proposed. 
Yet on page I5 an instance is given of 
a desertion of the whole field by pros- 
perous farmers. They troved to town. 

The book is dedicated to The Training 
of Farmers, but the great need is said 
to be for country leaders, farmers or 
not. What motive will call out leaders 
and after them the whole countryside? 
Shall we await further books? 


President Butterfield’s Chapters in 
Rural Progress’ have found so large an 
audience that a new edition was required 


The Training of Farmers. By L. H. Bailey. 
The Century Company, New York, 1909. Pp. 283. 
By mail of Tur Survey, 105 Bast 22d street, New 
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last fall. This, we understand, is merely 
a reprint without change. 


* OK 


Sometime ago I heard Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin 
give a psychological lecture in which this 
thesis was conclusively proved: We 
tend towards the object to which our at- 
tention is directed. A well known corol- 
lary of this proposition is, Advertising 
pays. In Rural Hygiene’ our attention 
is directed to sickness; to the invidious 
dangers lurking in most of the things of 
‘the farm and country life. 

On the ground of professional enthu- 
siasm one might explain but not excuse 
the publication of opinions tending in this 
direction. The book is full of splendid 
suggestions, the adoption of which every- 
where, town and country, would mightily 
elevate the race. But these suggestions 
are here put out backed with sinister 
threats of pains, anguish and death in- 
stead of the stirring inspiration of good 
will toward our neighbors and a com- 
mon sense of decency. In this book hope 
is lost sight of and only those country 
dwellers willing and prepared to take 
extraordinary precautions can expect to 
keep abreast of Death even a little while. 

Only health is interesting. Rural Hy- 
giene is a book on sickness. It would 
obtain results by duress, by putting folk 
in jeopardy and fear. Its tendency is to 


induce exactly what it aims to avoid and . 


correct. 
22 fe se 


For fifty centuries wheat, our chief 
food, was cut by hand with sickles or 
scythes. Single families could garner 
little more than enough for their own 
use. And Famine stalked abroad in 
the world. In 1831 Cyrus Hall McCor- 
mick invented the reaper. With it a man 
and two horses gather a year’s supply of 
wheat for 400 men. Famine has folded 
his tent, and serfdom has nearly disap- 
peared. Wheat has become a world food 
and the sinew of all industry. This is 
the romance of wheat radiating from 

1Rural Hygiene. By Isaac Williams Brewer, 
M.D. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1909. Pp. 
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the heroic figure of McCormick.2 Mr. 
Casson sets this down as the probable 
life program of his subject: “Do one 
thing at a time. Do the hardest thing 
first. Follow the line of most resistance.” 
Its fruits largely approve this program. 

I wish every farmer and his family 
in America would read this book. They 
would be stirred up mightily. 

Norvat D. Kemp. 


AMERICANS’ 


Many of us remember with delight the 
critical studies of American Life by 
Hugo Miinsterberg. Since the publica- 
tion of these essays the Americans have 
had many opportunities to see themselves 
as others see them. The work which we 
are about to consider is another attempt 
to describe American life and institu- 
tions. 

Americans, by Alexander Francis, 
seems to be written essentially for the 
English reader and its pages reflect 
American thought and feeling as seen 
through the English mind, without much 
effort to crystallize these thoughts and 
feelings into a consistent criticism. The 
book, in other words, is an analytical 
rather than a critical study. 

After a chapter devoted to a broad 
outline of the National Temper, compari- 
son is made between English and Ameri- 
can democracy. “The cure of all ills of 
democracy is more democracy”? was once 
the shibboleth, but no one dares pro- 
nounce it unfalteringly now; and as the 
machinery of democratic government, 
groaning under the pressure of new de- 
mands, breaks down in any of its parts, 
the attempt is made to repair it, not by 
providing a more vital and genuinely or- 
ganized expression of the popular will, 
but by giving to administrative officers 
more and ever increasing power.” .. . 
The gist of the whole chapter is fairly ex- 
pressed in the above quotation and the 


2 Cyrus Hall McCormick. By Herbert N. Casson. 
A. C: McClurg, Chicago, Ill., 1909. Pp. 264. By 
mail of THH Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New 
sr 60 and 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 

1.60. 

3 Americans, An Impression. By Alexander Fran- 
cis. D. Appleton and Company, New York. Pp. 
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street, New York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid $2.10. 
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American reader will surely wonder 
whether our English friend in his desire 
to compare England and the United 
States has not mistaken the disease for 
the remedy. 

The following four chapters are devoted 
to a statement of the immigrant problem 
and the Americanizing influences at work 
upon the increasing numbers of immi- 
grants. From the fact that a large ma- 
jority of immigrants gravitate towards 
the lower occupations, Mr. Francis in- 
fers that American society is facing a 
stratification which may fairly be com- 
pared to the social stratification of Eng- 
land and the countries on the continent. 
We are not told whether this process 
should be considered a menace to Ameri- 
can institutions or not. A large por- 
tion of the four chapters is also devoted 
to the problem of race prejudice, which 
the writer claims to have met with every- 
where, and the other more vital dangers 
of immigration which involve the safety 
of the American race and nation. We 
are also told that “immigration has not 
seriously interfered with the great laws 
governing national growth and develop- 
ment in crystallization, consolidation, and 
union; rather they have themselves been 
caught in the sweep of this tremendous 
cohesive and centripetal force and Amer- 
ica today as never before, is one people, 
united in spirit, in thought, in purpose 
and act.” There seems to be no effort 
made to reconcile what are stated to be 
the problems of present day immigration 
with what the author states to be the re- 
sult of former increase of the population 
by the same process. 

The second half of the volume is de- 
voted to American social, political and 
educational institutions. The social set- 
tlement is treated at length in two chap- 
ters, but in spite of the serious attempt 
that is made to define and characterize 
the function and significance of the set- 
tlements, the result falls short of being 
representative of their work. Instead of 
dwelling upon the larger aspects of these 
institutions, the writer insists upon their 
religious shortcomings. Some of the 
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more prominent settlement workers are 
lauded but the young worker is cleverly 
but rather unfairly described as follows: 
“Mere incumbents of university fellow- 
ships, mere statisticians who regard the 
poor as specimens to be analyzed and tab- 
ulated—mere creatures who would ‘peep 
and botanize on their mother’s grave’.” 
The chapters on Education and Co- 
education reflect faithfully American 
public opinion and sentiment on problems 
related to elementary and higher educa- 
tion. Outside of the few critical state- 


“ments concerning the dangers of secu- 


lar education in the public schools, which 
reflect the point of view of the author, 
who is also a minister, there is nothing 
in the discussion that has not already 
been said before by other students of 
American education. 

Social Discontent, Socialism and So- 
cial Progress are the topics considered 
in the last part of the book. The author 
conceives clearly the causes and effects 
of social discontent in this country, but 
fails to see its dynamic significance as a 
factor of progress. The significance and 
extent of socialism as a prevalent po- 
litical and economic doctrine are much 
underestimated and the statistics quoted 
to support the contention are interpreted 
with almost childish innocence. The 
writer also contends that socialism is 
popular only with the newly arrived im- 
migrant and that as soon as he or she has 
been here long enough to understand 
American institutions, socialism is aban- 
doned. It is needless to say that the last 
observation is incorrect. The author 
himself, as if divining a discrepancy 
between facts collected and facts sus- 
pected, emphasizes again and again the 
dangers that socialism presents to the 
United States, although only a few pages 
before he has insisted that the doctrine 
will find no fertile soil in America. 

Englishmen will read this book with 
no little profit, and the fascinating, schol- 
arly style will not fail to hold the atten- 
tion of even the best informed student of 
American social and political life. 

CaroL ARONOVICI. 


February 12, 1910. 
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Ten years ago any person who was 
interested in the prevention of disease 
as a social problem (if there was such 
person at that time outside of the health 
officials who had certain responsibilities 
for the more acutely contagious dis- 
eases and general health conditions) had 
to go to the technical literature of the 
medical profession for information on 
which to base plans for prevention. It 
is quite different now. Physicians are 
taking the trouble to put their knowledge 
into non-technical language and publish 
it in popular magazines and newspapers, 
and the rest of us are gradually learn- 
ing—or at any rate having an opportunity 
to learn—much of what it is expedient 
for us to know. 

Tuberculosis was the first disease to 
arouse general interest, and the organ- 
ized movement for its prevention has 
produced several shelves of literature for 
the general reader, to which additions 
are constantly being made. Within the 
last month there have come to us a book 
by Dr. Muthu,? physician of the Mendip 
Hills Sanatorium in England, embodying 


his ten years’ experience and observa- 


tion and conclusions therefrom; and an 
attractive little pamphlet? by Dr. Flick, 
which he says is “‘an epitome” of his book 
published three or four years ago, and 
intended for the many to whom even that 
relatively “popular” and extremely read- 
able book is too much of an undertak- 
ing. 
When the lay mind had once had a 
glimpse of the fascinating territory from 
which it was fenced out by learned 
phraseology, a demand was set up for a 
wider view, and gradually the important 
facts about other “social’’ diseases and 

1Pulmonary Tuberculosis. By C. Muthu, M.D. 
Eaton and Mains, New York, 1909. Pp. 283. By 
mail of Tum Survey, 105 East 22d street, New 
York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
Bes oatbuta A Curable and Preventable Dis- 
ease. By Lawrence F. Flick, M.D. The John Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1909. Pp. 64. By mail of 


TH SuRvby, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, and 
158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, twelve cents. 
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disabilities have been made accessible. 

Chief among the medical men who 
have been doing us this service is Woods 
Hutchinson, who does not blush to put 
the latest and most authoritative tenets 
of science into twentieth-century collo- 
quial English, mix them with stories and 
jokes which require no erudition to be 
appreciated, and give us the compound 
in a fifteen-cent magazine or even in a 
Sunday newspaper. Dr. Hutchinson’s 
book, Preventable Diseases,* made up 
chiefly of such articles assembled from 
the places of their original publication, 
should be in every social worker’s library. 
Most of the more important preventable 
ills are discussed, though not all, and 
some (appendicitis and cancer, for ex- 
ample) which are not yet preventable, 
and there are some fundamental physio- 
logical principles for introduction and a 
final chapter on mental influence which 
concludes with the characteristic maxim, 
“Take care of the body and the mind 
will take care of itself.” 

Two of the most interesting chapters 
are on “colds” (which are “entirely mis- 
named,” as the majority of them “have 
little or nothing to do with exposure to a 
low temperature’) with a few simple 
rules for “catching” them if you prefer 
to keep one on hand; and on “Headache, 


‘the most useful pain in the world,” use- 


ful because it always points to something 
wrong. Adenoids, malaria, rheumatism, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, nerves and 
nervousness, have each a chapter. Tu- 
berculosis is called “a scotched snake” ; 
pneumonia, “the great scourge,” though 
it is known as “the friend of old age”; 
appendicitis, “nature’s remnant sale”; 
scarlet fever, measles, and whooping 
cough, “the Herods of our day.” 

Dr. Hutchinson somehow puts us on 
familiar and even friendly terms with 
all the diseases he talks about. When 
he relates “the natural history” of ty- 
phoid fever you get the impression that 
it is a process which cannot be objected 
By Woods Hutchinson, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1909. 
Pp. 442. By mail of Tur Survey, 105 Hast 22d 


street, New York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, $1.62. 
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to and that, after all, a self-limited dis- 
ease is infinitely more desirable than one 
which does not know where to stop. Ap- 
pendicitis is robbed of its terrors by the 
advice to “forget it,’ since we can do 
nothing to anticipate and prevent it and 
its mortality is really very low. The 
same cheerful tone is maintained through- 
out, by systematically emphasizing the 
hopeful features of every subject, and 
above all by painting in a bright back- 
ground of heredity as “not our worst 
enemy, but our best friend,” the remark- 
able “legacy of health’? which we possess 
in spite of the fact that “we are in the 
A, B, C class in powers of repair by 
comparison with the angle-worm, the 
lobster, or the salamander.” 

A chill is sent down the spine by a 
casual allusion to physicians who can 
walk down Broadway and tell what 
everyone they meet will probably die of. 
But the chill is temporary, for if they can 
tell us, and if they would, efforts to make 
them out false prophets might become 
powerful allies in the reduction of the 
death rate. This chapter on The Physi- 
ognomy of Disease should be of value 
to young doctors, and very suggestive to 
social workers who are daily trying to 
help poor people, who are generally sick 
people. 

Another book which will be useful to 
social workers, though its title may not 
suggest the fact, is Major Ashburn’s 
Elements of Military Hygiene, which is 
really an excellent little hand-book on 
the causes of diseases prevalent among 
adults and the measures for preventing 
them. It is intended primarily for offi- 
cers of the line, and some of it, of course, 
is applicable only to camps and barracks, 
but the greater part would be equally 
useful to heads of institutions of all sorts 
and especially to all who have to do with 
young men. The elementary character 
of the rules of hygiene—that, for ex- 
ample, it is desirable to have special 
clothing to sleep in and that every man 
should have a tooth-brush—is an ad- 
vantage, for it fixes the attention on es- 

1Hlements of Military Hygiene. By Major P. M. 
Ashburn. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1909. Pp. 314. By mai! of THe Survny, 105 


East 22d street, New York, and 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, postpaid, $1.60. 
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sentials. One more extreme example of 
the moderation exercised throughout by 
Major Ashburn may be cited: “A pint 
of water may be taken with a meal with- 
out harm, but a pint of coffee is apt to 
cause some disturbance, while a quart is 
much more apt to do so.” By this meth- 
od superfluous refinements are thrown 
aside and we get sanitation and hygiene 
reduced to their lowest possible terms, 
which is remarkably helpful once in a 
while. 

There is one noticeable omission in Dr. 
Hutchinson’s book. Although the group 
of diseases commonly referred to as 
“venereal” are preventable in the same 
sense as tuberculosis is; and pneumonia 
and colds, he does not discuss them ex- 
cept incidentally. Dr. Warbasse, on the 
other hand, makes this subject really the 
principal theme in his Medical Sociolo- 
gy,’ devoting some sixty pages to it en 
bloc and referring to it frequently in his 
discussion of other subjects. 

The name of this book can hardly be 
called misleading, for as a matter of fact 


it conveys no clear and definite idea, but 


the use of the word “sociology” seems 
curiously inappropriate, since the con- 
tents of the book are as far as possible 
from expounding any system or theory 
of social relations. ‘Each chapter must. 
be regarded as isolated,” Dr. Warbasse 
admonishes in his preface. His hope 
for the book is that it “may help to break 
down this barrier between the physician 
and the public, and interest the latter in 
the work of the former, and the former 
in the needs of the latter.” It may do 
this, for it is pleasantly written. But it 
is not a book to consult for information, 
although it is full of statistics in round 
numbers and generalizations, for all its 
component “observations,” as the author 
calls them, “were written in the seclusion 
of the country, whiclf must serve as the 
excuse for the meagerness of refer- 
ences,” and which must put his readers 
to the pains of verifying his statements 
if they can. 


*Medical Sociology. By James Peter Warbasse, 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1909. 
re: oR By fall of tee eiaeet 105 East 22d 

reet, New York, an ams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, $2.10. Sat 
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A little Primer of Sanitation, intend- 
ed for use in the fifth and sixth grades 
of public schools, has recently been pre- 
pared by Professor Ritchie of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. It is well- 
written, well-arranged in short chapters 
with a summary of “points to be remem- 
bered” at the end of each, and seems to 
contain the essentials to an understand- 
ing of the infectious diseases, personal 
and public hygiene, and even what vital 
statistics are and what they are good for. 

Drugs and the Drug Habit? steers an 
uncertain course between the popular 
and the scientific character. It would 
conceivably be easy and diverting read- 
ing for a physician or pharmacist, espe- 
cially if he were a scholarly Englishman, 
for there is a wealth of literary allusion, 
with a Latin, Greek, French, or Italian 
quotation on almost every other page, 
and much philosophical speculation on 
the history and present composition of 
the materia medica. But it hardly will 
succeed, at any rate in impatient, unlet- 
tered America, in realizing its author’s 
ultimate aim, “‘to give some assurance to 
the patient public for its deglutitional act 
of faith as it swallows the bitter pill.” 

Not until we reach page 228 do we 
find what the title had led us to hope 
for—definite discussion of the specific 
effects of indulgence in the specific drugs 
which attract us to our destruction, and 


about the resources at our command for _ 


dealing with their baleful attractiveness 
and disastrous results. There is some of 
‘this, but it is disappointing in quantity 
and less helpful than we could wish. 
After the publication of the articles 
on Alcohol? by Dr. Henry Smith Wil- 
liams in McClure’s Magazine a little over 
a year ago, the editors, we are told, re- 
ceived over a thousand requests for per- 


mission to reprint them, wholly or in 

1A Primer of Sanitation. By J. W. Ritchie and 
J. S. Caldwell. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1909. By mail of Tur Survey, 105 Hast 
22d street, New York, and 158 Adams street, Chi- 
cago, postpaid, fifty-five cents. t 

2Drugs and The Drug Habit. By Warrington 
Sainsbury, M.D., F.R.C.P.. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1909. Pp 307 By mail of Tun 
Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, and 158 
Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $2.62. — 

Alcohol, How It Affects the Individual, the 
Community and the Race... By Henry Smith Wil- 
M.D. The Century Company, New York, 
By mail of TuHw Survey, 105 East 22d 
street, New York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, fifty-four cents. 
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part, from editors, societies, “and— 
prominently—from the heads of large 
manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises, who wish to circulate the reprints 
among their employes.” There are many 
people, therefore, who will be glad to 
have these articles in the little hundred- 
and-fifty-page 16 mo. which the Century 
Company has made of them. 

Dr. Williams, it will be remembered, 
takes a decided stand that even the most 
moderate habitual indulgence in alcohol 
is dangerous for the individual; that it 
causes much of the poverty, disease, pre- 
mature death, crime, and contingent 
evils, with which the community has to 
reckon; that it is “a most deleterious in- 
fluence upon the evolution of the race”; 
and that “the hope of temperance re- 
form rests, in the last analysis, with a 
coming generation educated to a stage of 
wisdom that will cause the average man 
to eschew alcohol in every form as un- 
questioningly as the average European 
or American of today eschews opium, 
cocaine, and hasheesh.” 

For a general reference book on the 
subject of physiology and disease we 
should like to call attention in this con- 
nection, though it is not a new book, 
to Essentials of Medicine,* by Dr. 
Charles P. Emerson, formerly resident 
physician of Johns Hopkins Hospital, at 
present superintendent of the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium and chairman of the 
Committee on Health and Sanitation of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. The “essentials” are those 
which nurses and young physicians 
should know, but it is knowledge not at 
all amiss in charitable work; and if there 
are any who got their original idea of 
what physiology is like, as some of us 
did, from a reluctant teacher of rhetoric 
at a period when the classics and Eng- 
lish and mathematics were better provid- 
ed for in the high schools than the sci- 
ences, they will hardly find a better op- 
portunity to revise that original idea and 
acquire a little real knowledge of the 
subject. pas 


4Essentials of Medicine. By Charles P. Emerson, 

.D. J. B. Lippincott Company, VPhiladelphia 
1908. Pp. 883. By mail of Tne Survey, 103 
East 22d street, New York, and 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, postpaid, $2.10. 
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SOGIAT SERVIC EAN DETTE 
ART OF HEALING’ 


If Dr. Cabot had elected to call his 
book Personal Service and the Art of 
Healing instead of Social Service and 
the Art of Healing, the title would have 
been a more exact index of the contents 
of this humane, individual and stimuiat- 
ing volume. One of the most striking 
ideas advanced by the author is the ra- 
ther unexpected warning to social work- 
ers, set forth at some length and with 
marked emphasis, to keep aloof as far 
as possible from the advocacy of funda- 
mental social reforms. The social work- 
er is asked especially not to concern him- 
self with reforms in the hospital, in the 
school, in the factory, in the living con- 
ditions of victims of social injustice and 
cruelty, of governmental and institution- 
al inefficiency, but to confine himself to 
the psychical diagnosis and_ psychical 
treatment of the individual. The es- 
sence of “social’’ work, as Cabot con- 
ceives it, is not to be found in efforts 
directed: toward social reconstruction or 
the improvement of environment, but 
resides “in the study of character under 
adversity, and of the influences which 
mold it for good or ill.” The study of 
influences which are injurious to charac- 
ter is not to be permitted to extend into 
any effort on the part of social workers 
to promote social amelioration, for “‘if 
the social worker occupies himself with 
the improvement of public schools, the 
conditions of employment, the law 
courts, the hospitals, the condition of 
streets and tenement houses (as he has 
recently been advised to do by the edi- 
tor of Charities and The Commons) will 
he not be asked whether he has no busi- 
ness of his own to attend to? No man 
can understand so many subjects.”’ 

Elsewhere, it may be noted, this stren- 
uous and even harsh-sounding warning 
to the social worker to attend strictly to 

Social Service and the Art of Healing. By 
Richard C. Cabot, M.D., assistant professor in the 
Harvard Medical School, ete. Moffat, Yard and 
Company, New York, 1909, Pp. 192. By mail 


of Tun Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, or 
158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.10. 
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personal business is softiewhat softened ; 
for although Cabot’s purpose is to show 
that the profession of the social worker 
is something distinctive, and that it must 
not become confused or merged with 
neighboring fields of endeavor, he never- 
theless concedes to the social worker, as 
doctor of character, the right “to try to 
effect through education, through public 
opinion, through legislation, the removal 
of the obstacles in the way of his work.” 

Social Service and the Art of Healing 
falls into two related, but nevertheless 
distinct parts. One part, On the Na- 
ture of Social Work, raises so many in- 
teresting, important and often novel 
questions, that one cannot but hope for 
its future elaboration, by the same gifted 
author, into a more comprehensive and 
systematic outline of the “science of so- 
cial service.” This chapter does indeed 
suggest, though in the briefest possibie 
way, an outline for a proposed study of 
character (the subject matter of the au- 
thor’s “social science’), naming the 
various subjects to be considered, as part 
of the professional discipline of the social 
worker, under the “physiology of char- 
acter,” the “pathology of character,” 
“prognosis” and “treatment.”’ And since 
poverty is but one of many causes which 
conduce to those faults of character 
with which the social worker is expected 
particularly to deal, it is logically sug- 
gested that “there is no reason why so- 
cial work should be done chiefly among 
the poor.” ‘ 

The second of the two major themes 
of the book is the relation of social work 
to medicine. The connection between 
social work and medicine is found in the 
fact that many of the cases which the 
physician is called upon to treat—cases 
of neurasthenia, for instance—have men- 
tal and moral aspects which overshadow 
the physical aspects. Indeed, “the aver- 
age social worker is far better equipped 
to treat neurasthenia than the average 
physician.” 

In the chapter dealing with medical 
work and its faults of short-sightedness, 
of blind routine, of suppression rather 
than of constitutional lack of sympathy 
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(faults which are especially noticeable 
where medical work is done in wholesale 
fashion, as in the huge free clinics which 
are characteristic of the times), the au- 
thor is happy in his selection of cases, 
and thoroughly winning and persuasive 
in his arguments. Cabot points out er- 
rors; he does not “find fault.” His les- 
sons are the lessons of his own experi- 
ence, and they are presented to the 
thoughtful consideration of men of his 
own moral and mental make-up. To 
the sorrowful acknowledgment of the 
weakness of his own professional class, 
Cabot adds a note of joy in the announce- 
ment that, with the help of the social 
worker, many of the physician’s cus- 
tomary sins of omission and commission 
can be avoided. 

A characteristic but somewhat discon- 
nected chapter deals with the danger of 
misrepresenting facts “for the good of 
the patient,” and appeals for more effec- 
tive team-work between doctor and pa- 
tient through the annihilation of lying. 
The idea of team-work occurs constantly 
throughout the book. Troubles which 
are found in a hospital are not neatly 
separated, each in its own corner. They 
do not heed academic distinctions or the 
artificial division of labor. There is such 
an “intermingling of the afflictions of the 
mind, body and estate as we meet them 
in all sorts and conditions of men” that 
although the spheres of the doctor, the 
social worker, and the educator are dis- 
tinct, workers in these three fields are 
bound to be brought together in their 
common care of people in trouble. The 
interplay of the three professions is pro- 
ducing changes in the methods of all of 
them. 

For several years Dr. Cabot has been 
presenting to physicians many of the les- 
sons that are restated in this volume. 
Wherever he has spoken his words have 
left amark. It is a pleasure to note that 
by means of the present volume his 
teachings are to reach a wider circle, 
and are to add to the already tangible 
and useful results of his active leader- 
ship in the sphere of hospital reform. 

S. S. GOLDWATER. 
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VISITING NURSING IN THE 
UNITED STATES’ 


The significant fact that emerges from 
the many interesting matters presented in 
Miss Waters’s book, Visiting Nursing in 
the United States, is the dimensions at- 
tained by this work. Accustomed as we 
are to witness the transformation of 
ideas into effort, and the swift expansion 
of effort into the system, we can yet find 
ourselves stirred in watching the gather- 
ing momentum of a movement which is 
fast becoming recognized as one of the 
most powerful of all modern agencies 
working in the interests of public health. 
In the brief, too brief, historical sketch 
with which the book opens, we find the 
beginnings of visiting nursing in Liver- 
pool, England, where, fifty years ago, one 
man, William Rathbone, established one 
nurse, in one district of the city, as an 
experiment. She was the solitary fore- 
runner of the splendidly organized sys- 
tem of district nursing which is now 
spread over the entire United Kingdom, 
and which penetrates into the rural com- 
munity as well as into the crowded city. 
In America, similarly, this work began in 
1877, with one district nurse, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Branch of the 
New York City Mission. It is now 
found in thirty-eight states, where were 
recorded on August I of this year 566 as- 
sociations or centers, through which the 
nurse carries on her activities. The dis- 
tribution varies greatly, showing several 
states with one association and one nurse, 
while in other states, where the work has 
been longer established, as many as I19 
centers are noted. The growth of the 
movement has been most striking during 
the past few years, and has been simul- 
taneous with that of other social move- 
ments, such, for instance, as efforts for 
the prevention of tuberculosis, of infant 
mortality, or for medical inspection of 
public schools. Its history will be deeply 
interwoven with their histories. To the 
recent rapid rate of increase, from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent annually, 

1Visiting Nursing in the United States. By 
Yssabella Waters, New York. Charities Publica- 
tion Committee, 1909. Pp. 367. By mail of TH 


Survpy, 105 East 22d street, New York; or 158 
Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.25. 
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is probably due the fact that in more 
than half the entire number of visiting 
nursing centers (about 360), is found the 
one nurse working single-handed in her 
district, which may sometimes be 
bounded only by the city limits. 

It is extremely interesting to note the 
simplicity and flexibility of this means 
of reaching the sick poor in their homes. 
Give the nurse her district, her small 
bag of necessary appliances, a supply of 
articles to loan those in need, head- 
quarters through which she can be 
promptly reached, and the machinery is 
set in motion. It makes no difference 
whatever to her whether the enabling 
power comes from church, charity, in- 
stitution or municipality—her own par- 
ticular work goes on unchanged. She is 
found in the United States working 
under a bewildering variety of auspices. 
Private charity in many forms heads the 
list and has established 185 associations 


out of the 566. Hospitals, dispensaries, 


churches, settlements follow each other 
with many associations, but as we note 
in ninety-eight places the nurse at work 
under the Department of Health, and in 
twenty-two under that of Education, we 
seem to see the municipal nurse evolving 
as an essential and indispensable factor 
in our national struggle with poverty and 
disease. 

Miss Waters’s book presents for the 
first time a comprehensive and carefully 
arranged body of material on the sub- 
ject of visiting nursing, and the general 
information which it furnishes as to the 
purpose and scope of the work and its 
present status will prove interesting to 
a rapidly enlarging group of readers. 
Its main purpose, however, is to guide 
those desiring to establish similar work, 
and to such it will prove invaluable. It 
gives an actual picture, in fact, of each 
organization, large or small, showing its 
general plan of work and special fea- 


tures, even to such practical details as: 


hours of duty and salaries of workers, 
offers definite and specific instructions 
as to details of organization and admin- 
istration, and includes a brief and ex- 
cellent chapter in which the fundamental 
principles of district nursing are clearly 
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and concisely laid down. Of particular 
value are the detailed statements of the 
procedures so far established in school 
nursing, tuberculosis, and social service. 

The author is a graduate of the Johns 
Hopkins Training School for Nurses, 
and a resident of the Henry Street 
Nurses’ Settlement, New York. It is 
fitting that this timely contribution to 
knowledge of the subject in this country 
should come from a worker in our 
largest, most active and progressive Dis- 
trict Nursing Association. 

At the recent Conference on District 
Nursing held in Liverpool, the import- 
ance of these public services of the 
nurse was dwelt upon in almost every 
paper and address, and the necessity for 


high qualifications on her part was con- 


stantly urged. This point is also pressed 
by Miss Loane, whose writings show 
what important contributions to social 
psychology may be made by a district 
nurse who is also a thoughtful student 
and an acute and penetrating observer. 
It was the practically unanimous opinion 
of visiting nurses in representing various 
social aspects of their work at the meet- 
ing of the Federation of Nurses in Min- 
neapolis last summer, that further special 
preparation for such work must follow 
hospital training. 
ADELAIDE NUTTING. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOLS! 


An interesting contribution to the ex- 
isting scant literature on the subject of 
medical inspection of schools has been 
made by A. H. Hogarth, in a book 
bearing that title which has come from 
the Oxford University Press. Up to the 
present time only two other books have 
been written in English on this impor- 
tant topic, viz., the English publication 
by Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie, and the 

*Medical Inspection of Schools. By A. H. 
Hogarth, M. B., B. - Oxon., D. P. H., county 
medical officer of health for Buckinghamshire, as- 
sistant medical officer (education) London Count 
Council. Pp. 360. 8 vo. Henry Frowde. Hod- 
der and Stoughton, London, 1909. By mail of Tum 


Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York and 
Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $2. ak 
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American book? by Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
and Leonard P. Ayres. 

Mr. Hogarth, being actually engaged 
in the work of medical inspection in the 
capacity of assistant medical officer 
(education) of the London County 
Council and of county medical officer 
of health for Buckinghamshire, England, 
is in a position to speak authoritatively. 

His viewpoint is based upon a broader 
conception than that which is usual in 
America, where medical inspection of 
schools is most commonly synonymous 
with exclusion from school for contagi- 
ous disease. Not only does Mr. Hogarth 
see in medical inspection an offensive 
weapon to ward off illness, but a con- 
structive agency for the raising of the 
whole national physique. In England 
the term “medical inspection,” as defined 
by the Memorandum on Medical Inspec- 
tion of Children in Public Elementary 
Schools (circular 576), January, 1908, 
embraces all the details of school hy- 
giene, as well as measures for the detec- 
tion and prevention of the spread of 
contagious disease among the pupils. 

Mr. Hogarth goes even farther and 
advocates including under medical in- 
spection the treatment of school children 
for physical disabilities. His conception 
of the functions of medical inspection 
is in fact broader than the title of his 
book. Medical Supervision of Schools 
might perhaps more adequately fit the 
discussion. 
ed to the school clinic. While a discus- 
sion of such remedial measures is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, the utility of pre- 
senting the argument at the present time 
is somewhat doubtful, because in Eng- 
land as in America, with boards of edu- 
cation constituted as they are, such relief 
work as Mr. Hogarth suggests must 
largely await the gradual development of 
years. And while it is true that the ade- 
quate treatment of physical disabilities 
should follow inspection, it is a fact 
that the state has not yet acknowledged 

1 Medical Inspection of Schools. _ Russell Sage 
Foundation Publication. By Luther Halsey Gulick, 

. D., director of physical training, New York 
city public schools, and Leonard P. Ayres, gen- 
eral superintendent of schools, Porto Rico, 1906- 
1908. New York Charities Publication Committee. 
Pp. 276. Price, $1. By mail of Tur Survey, 


105 Bast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.13. 


An entire chapter is devot- . 
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its responsibility in this respect to any 
considerable degree by providing ade- 
quate funds, and as a rule there are no 
other mieans available for carrying out 
such relief work. 

It must be mentioned, however, that 
the school dental clinic in England is not 
a wholly theoretical discussion; in Cam- 
bridge, for example, where efficient work 
in this direction is being done. In Ger- 
many and Switzerland, of course, largely 
because of the impetus given to the work 
by Dr. Jessen, the dental clinic is an 
established fact. 

In the chapter dealing with the school 
doctor the statement is made that it 
should not be the function of that officer 
to prescribe; also that the school nurse 
should not attend to sores and bruises, 
nor be required to bind up cut fingers 
and chilblains, as such ministrations tend 
to undermine parental responsibility. 

An instructive chapter of the book is 
the last, Diseases Affecting School Life. 
This chapter promises to be of genuine 
help to the school teacher in bringing 
children having slight physical disabili- 
ties and early symptoms of disease to 
her attention, thus enabling her in the 
case of minor disorders to take these into 
account in considering the child’s studies 
and in the case of the early symptoms of 
disease enabling her to draw the atten- 
tion of the unsuspecting parents to the 
child’s condition. 

In England the problem of medical 
inspection by boards of education versus 
boards of health does not seem to be a 
point of contention as it is in America. 
The education act of 1907 clearly defines 
that it is the duty of the educational au- 
thority—at least in the larger cities—to 
exercise jurisdiction. In England, as in 
America, the immediate ideal is the in- 
stitution of a department of school 
hygiene under the direction of the board 
of education, for the adequate medical 
inspection of schools, the supervision of 
the health of the children, and the treat- 
ment of physical defects. The ultimate 
ideal, which is so well brought out by 
Mr. Hogarth, is the raising of the gen- 
eral standard of physical, mental, and 
moral efficiency. 

ANNA L. VON DER OSTEN. 
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THOSE. NERVES; 


Those Nerves is a helpful booklet for 
the sufferers from weakened nerves 
rather than for their doctors. Straight 
and lucid talk, with plenty of concrete 
illustration and some persiflage, make 
easy reading for those to whom sustained 
attention is an effort. The viewpoint 
is that of psychotherapy. A chapter on 
Epictetus and one on associative metn- 
ories lay foundations—not too deeply— 
in philosophy and science. Hypnotism is 
disfavored; better is it “to place before 
the conscious and reasoning mind a line 
of thought which may by practice sink 
at last to the subconscious level.” There 
are many practical suggestions as to the 
cultivation of physical and mental calm 
and the control of over-excited “nerves.” 
And while any degree of scepticism may 
be permitted as to whether reasoning, 
suggestion, and stoicism can reach the 
seat of neurasthenia and cure a phobia, 
for example, such mental therapeutics at 
least make for moral strength. A chap- 
ter is given to remedial hygiene, with 
paragraphs on tobacco, alcohol, exercise, 
fresh air, food, and occupation. 

A Al ORS NI 


PARSIMONY IN NUTRI- 
TION? 


In a recent book entitled Parsimony 
in Nutrition, Sir James  Crichton- 
Browne, MeD>- LED, 'F-R.S2 “takes 
issue with the present-day tendencies to- 
ward nitrogen starvation by cutting down 
the amount of food, substituting for 
amount, the scientific eating of food. He 
argues against the dictum of Horace 
Fletcher and Professor Chittenden of 
Yale that the daily amount of proteid 
food required for the maintenance of 
health and vigor is not more than one- 
half hitherto regarded as necessary. He 

*Those Nerves. By George L. Walton, M.D., 
consulting neurologist of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1909. Pp. 198. By mail of Tur Survey, 
105 East 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.07. 

2Parsimony in Nutrition. By J. Crichton- 
Browne, New York. Funk and Wagnalls, 1909. 
Pp. 111. By mail of THe Survey, 105 Hast 224 


street, New York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, ninety cents. 
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objects to this view on the ground that it 
is contrary to all human experience: 

The nutrition of man involves an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the needs of the body, 
under different conditions of existence, and 
constant modification and adaptation to 
changing environment, and states of age, 
activity and health. There is no finality 
about it. It is not on a priori physiological 
data, nor yet on laboratory experiments, that 
the science of dietetics is based, but on com- 
mon observation and on the hereditary cus- 
toms and habits of mankind. .. . The work- 
ing classes have as far as practicable arrived 
at a tolerably uniform diet yielding not less 
than 8,000 calories and 120 grammes of pro- 
teid. It is inconceivable that they should 
all, under the most diverse conditions, have 
fallen into the same mistake; such a unan- 
imity means no mistake, but a physiological 
discovery. 


He cites examples of the effects of 
prison diet in England, to show what 
actually happens as a result of half- 
ration of proteids. He refuses to accept 
as final the temporary results of the 
Chittenden experiments, or at least in- 
sists that what might have left no bad re- 
sults, and may even have appeared bene- 
ficial to the types of men experimented 
on, would be highly injurious if applied 
to men in general, without regard to 
their health, mode of life and occupation, 
and especially would it be a dangerous 
system with growing children. “Dwarf- 
ing, permanent dwarfing, of one kind or 
another, is the consequence of insufficient 
feeding in early life.” “Tf we 
want to grow well-developed men and 
women, we must teed them not scantily, 
but liberally in the days of their youth.” 
He holds with Mr. Rowntree that the. 
lethargy of the working man is due to 
his being chronically underfed. Like 
Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, he ascribes 
virtue to 


“Them as has coats to their backs and 
takes their regular meals.” 


“As a rule,” says the author, “a low state 
of nutrition is accompanied by torpor or 
perversion of conscience, and famine has 
not rarely brought rapine in its train. 
Nothing is more demoralizing than 
chronic hunger. The best fed races and 
classes are always the best tempered.” 
Sir Crichton-Browne argues that a 
diet rich in proteid makes for physical 
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and mental energy, and it is not vegetable 
proteid, but animal proteid that is re- 
quired. All the more energetic races of 
the world and those most distinguished 
for intellectual capacity have been meat 
eaters. He cites, as an example of this, 
the ancient Greeks in the days of their 
greatness. 

There are vital objections to Mr. 
Fletcher’s philosophy if one tries to ap- 
ply it to the average working-man. It is 
economically impossible for ‘him to “eat 
only what his appetite approves’; and 
his meal times are regulated by his work- 
ing hours. Sir Crichton-Browne tells 
of a man who while being Fletcherized, 
spent never less than an hour and a half 
in chewing his one small meal a day. 
There is a strange correspondence in the 
food blidgets of families of the average 
workingman’s income, which surely is 
not the result of similarity of taste as 
much as it is the consequence of a need 
of judicious selection—getting the most 
for one’s money, and the above-men- 
tioned natural selection -in accordance 
with physiological needs. The author 
sums up his theories in the final para- 
graph: “The poor have much to learn 
in the way of economy in food, but it is 
economy in the selection and preparation 
of food, and not in the lopping off of 
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three months old. This family, be- 
ing limited by the resources of an aver- 
age workman, earning about six hun- 
dred dollars a year, spends an amount 
for food which equals twenty cents a day 
for an adult. This is two cents below the 
New York standard, but the budget 
comes well within the nutritive require- 
ments, and is a good example of a well- 
chosen diet,—chosen by instinct and the 
needs of economy. 
This is the average weekly list: 


TOUT cctorerevare tous eeecec % sack (24% lb. sack) 
Cre KOKSE A ws cet ales, & berate eposetere wlane orale iaretocere y% Ib. 
PreparedmcerealStames steers cries 2 packages 
POTALOES muha siocsatal cc oe eee etree teens 1 peck 
Vegetables....20 cents a week (2 measures) 
BOCAS ecymausiga eke m sweke ote soe heat sue seoistere 1 quart 
HV ib ep Pai cha AE EERB IG Coen coR ey Gt ee ERO CORE 5 cents 
SUSAI* aoe mse auie din. arelete-e etecis ststere tied 4 lbs. 
LET etnies OB ROR a OG IGS ao een OOO % |b. 
(Ofs\ed | Ee eRe Oomtores oo Y% |b. 
RReShmBOeh. aietes sacs tih se aycka trois cies 714 I\bs. 
CormedEBeeierinrectnctesieis arc aecterart stoves Y% Ib. 
WreshtPork® So kdecsre cece cota ete aoe tee 21% Ibs. 
Salted Pore i vreteieteionel tersterc eteuesononetetsnewere ven ay Vey, 
BACON coe oles Gee ee eie. Reta tnas Se eee eens Y% 1b 
TGEVGDY  eisiete G eueiccclage sions ace elevepaietante tenets aiics Y% Ib. 
Liarde ee aac eon oie ieee eb: 
Butter gees ccs cine caste wrote te eats tercaerene eens els 
GHeCSEr case isin ceo ecceroe Hcse mine race tele ates Y% Ib. 
OS ery ete srciclesturterete or eversiscessiere: srerenciete) cece 1 doz. 
IVI Wet ota cretteral set eve sc 31% qts. (1 pint a day) 


The food values of the above, estimat- 
ed for an adult per day are as follows: 


Animal Vegetable. Total. 
GALOTLOS terra alee aren are oc ercare eke acevo sib ete ote 1159 1646 2805 
OUCH Semen etn ce eee hs Rinks Acctaret cate ote ae Notas s sisi ane 56 grams 114 grams 170 grams 
TENIED cee a atch 5 teen See ESOL One on CES ee ’ 97 grams 4 grams 101 grams 
CATON ATALCS™ case cna sucenatalecchensleteve 6) steselaie 6 4 grams 573 grams 577 grams 


proteid. The urgent question for us to- 
day is not how we may teach them to 
thrive on an attenuated fare, but ‘whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat?’ ” 
Interesting studies in nutrition, and a 
comparison of “natural selection” of food 
circumscribed by a moderate income with 
an arbitrary diet imposed by “charity 
aid,” are furnished by two budgets which 
have come to the reviewer’s notice.* 
The two families are about equal in 
number of units according to Professor 
Atwater’s table of ratios. The first fam- 
ily consists of father, mother, and three 
children,—five years, two years, and 


1The first is that of a family in Buffalo, and the 
second, a family in Boston. 


It will be noticed that this budget pro- 
vides for quite a variety, and it compares 
favorably with the standard set up by 
Voit, allowing for the average man under 
average conditions, doing moderate work, 
118 grams proteid food, 56 grams fat, 
500 grams carbohydrates, and 3,055 ca- 
lories of heat units a day. This is also 
very nearly the minimum standard of 
Atwater. a: 

The second family is one receiving 
city aid. It is composed of a mother (a 
widow), thirty-eight years old, a son, 
thirteen years old, a son six years old, 
and a child of five months. There is no 
working member of the family, but as 
stated, the total units of this family are 
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nearly equal to those of the preceding 
case, and the fact that the growing chil- 
dren and nursing mother demand a great 
deal of nourishment, would seem to 
make it analogous. 

The following is the city’s allowance 
per week: 


OUT sarocckre cist orerens ores 1 sack (24% Ibs.) 
SURAT rciccsciere Seta ate aksvelornacaiekeore edeteret 2 lbs. 
IPORGLOOS Miersveiloicietsiersre sicvoiscia ce elereterelelers 1 peck 
BGAN i sisiy sin ole nies levels wislere 6 Sieleis eleveyererere e's 2 qts 
PISS Kin cfe co cudhete cena ove wisio one le che verereiatets ater ome Y% 1b. 
SaleePorkeicc esc ars.cveisteaios crows steteete 814 lbs. 


This costs $2 a week, or $.118 a day 
for each adult (man). 

In addition to the amount allowed by 
the city, the mother buys for money con- 
tributed from other sources: 3% quarts 
milk a week, and % pound to % pound 
of butter a week. 

The nutritive value of this diet is as 
follows, per day, per adult: 
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CLEAN MILK’ 


It is no wonder that a second edition 
of this useful work has been called for 
withiri a year. The author's familiarity 
with agricultural science, with veterinary 
and human medicine, and his experience 
in practical milk examination, have given 
him most exceptional opportunities to 
study the production, distribution, and 
sale of milk in all its phases. Perhaps 
nowhere in the language has so much 
useful information in regard to this most 
important food-stuff been gathered under 
a single cover. 

In the opening chapter on germs and 
their relation to milk, the dangers of 
contamination with bacteria are empha- 
sized, but the difference between the 
pathogenic and harmless germs is clearly 
pointed out. The author takes a decided 
stand in favor of the Pasteurization of 
milk used in large cities except when the 


Animal. Vegetable. Total. 
CALOTISS Tce choke Dorset e cio err aes ees in hones oeeenes 691 4292 4983 
IPROUCLO SD, Stir solatcterstots fetortte oi alevareicceiciee: ce 17 grams 165 grams 182 grams 
ES Lairarare tetas ciecapctetere e'o) via eteck oavtalie'cvcuete aie Stee 69 grams 8 grams 77 grams 
Carbohy.arates © ccc ciciiecsc ce soc c eis serttes 4 grams 1067 grams 1071 grams 


It appears by this that the require- 
ments as to the total number of calories 
and grams of proteid are amply complied 
with, but the vital difference will be ap- 
parent after a comparison of the sources 
of this heat and proteid—the latter family 
has comparatively very little animal food. 
The testimony of the mother, voluntarily 
given, was that she would not be able to 
work if she could leave the baby, as she 
does not have strength enough on the 
diet she lives on. The baby, of course, 
and also the mother, should have more 
milk. The younger boy was frail look- 
ing, and the older had natural tendencies 
toward truancy and _ insubordination, 
which will probably not be corrected by 
the family’s present standard of living. 
Dependence in itself is a bad enough con- 
dition for the children to be brought up 
in, but dependence and mal-nutrition to- 
gether are injustice not only to the fam- 
ily, but to society itself. 


EMMA OctTAviA LUNDBERG. 


conditions at the farm and in transporta- 
tion are most exceptional. The danger, 
however, of bacteria in the milk in which 
the lactic acid bacteria have been de- 
stroyed by Pasteurization and the usual 
result of over-contamination, namely, 
curdling, prevented, is very properly em- 
phasized. The relation of milk to tuber- 
culosis and infectious diseases is sanely 
put. Although nearly all cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis are air-borne, a con- 
siderable number of cases of glandular 
tuberculosis in young children are due 
to bovine infection through milk and 
milk products. 

The chapters on “feeding for milk,” 
the housing and care of cows, and the 


The Production and Handling of Clean Milk, in- 
cluding Practical Milk Inspection. By Kenelm 
Winslow, M.D., M.D.V., formerly assistant profes- 
sor in the Veterinary School of Harvard College, 
chairman of the Committee on Milk in the Wash- 
ington State Medical Association, ete. The Essen- 
tials of Milk Bacteriology. By H. P. Hill, M.D., 
Minnesota State Board of Health and Laboratories, 
etc., formerly director of the Boston Board of 
Health Bacteriological Laboratory. W. R. Jenkins 
Company, New York, 1909. Pp. 367. By mail of 
THE Survey, 105 Nast 22d street, New York, and 
158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $3.47. 
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handling of milk and cream, will be of 
especial service not only to those actually 
engaged in the business, but to those phy- 
sicians and charity workers who are con- 
cerned in securing pure milk for their 
patients and beneficiaries. The discus- 
sion on the cost of producing milk sheds 
a flood of light on this rather intricate 
problem. The comparatively large re- 
turn which in most communities can be 
secured by those who handle certified 
milk is brought out and should encour- 
age milk dealers to raise their products 
to this standard. The author details mi- 
nutely the various methods of milk in- 
spection at the farm, at the dairy, im 
transportation, and at the homes of con- 
sumers. The value of all these precau- 
tions is repeatedly pointed out in the 
book in the decrease of disease and the 
lowering of the death rate, especially 
among children, which will follow a 
more general use of milk of better 
quality. 

Those interested in the laboratory 
methods for examining milk will find a 
concise and yet satisfactory description 
by Dr. Hill and Professor Cone in the 
latter part of the book. The appendix 
contains a discussion of the best breeds 
of cattle for milk production and plans 
for the construction of model barns, 
dairies, and apparatus. 

Altogether the book forms a most use- 


ful compendium of information to those. 


who are intelligently interested in milk, 
from the standpoint of the producer, the 
prescriber, or the consumer. 


J. H. Mason Knox, Jr. 


PARENTHOOD AND RACE 
CULTURE: 


Dr. Saleeby is well known as a leader 
in Great Britain in the movement for a 
better human breed, and this his latest 
and weightiest book is well worth read- 
ing by all social workers. “AIl wealth 
is life’ is the motto, and selection for 

1Parenthood and Race Culture. An outline of 
Eugenics. By Caleb Williams Saleeby, M.1)., Ch.B. 
Moffat, Yard and Company, New York, 1909. Pp. 
xy-389. By mail of TH» Survey, 105 Bast 22d 


street, New York, and 158 Adams ‘street, Chicago, 
postpaid, $2.65. 
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parenthood the theme, but the treatment 
is discursive and many related topics are 
discussed that are of special interest to 
readers of THE SuRVEY. 

The author’s program is by no means 
sensational. It does not include lethal 
chambers and surgery for the unfit. It 
condemns the methods of the stock breed- 
er approved by Plato for humankind. 
Bernard Shaw’s “fight for freedom to 
breed the race outside of marriage” is 
branded as “a deliberate reversion to the 
order of the brute.” Little is expected 
The campaign advocated 
is educational and the control is that of 
public opinion. 

In the making of a better race the 
author depends wholly on natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the fittest. On 
the theory that no acquired character- 
istics are inherited, neither education nor 
changed environment can improve the 
stock. This ultra-Darwinism leads 
straight to the old impasse: charity pre- 
serves the unfit from the natural conse- 
quences of the struggle for existence; 
the reduction of infant mortality re- 
dresses the balance between the higher 
fertility and higher death rate of the im- 
provident and the lower birth and death 
rates of the well-to-do; and thus charity 
makes for the degeneration of the race. 
Dr. Saleeby would escape by giving the 
utmost care to the unfit individual, while 
preventing his parenthood, and by the 
optimistic view that even of the babies 
of the slums the vast majority—as much 
as ninety per cent—are physically fit and 
“bear no marks of degeneration to cor- 
respond with the deterioration of their 
parents.” He holds that the campaign 
for children better bred and for a better 
environment for them when they are 
born, have the same idea and methods 
and are necessary each for the other. 

Following Spencer, Dr. Saleeby has 
no hope of improving the race by an in- 
crease in‘the birth rate of the efficient 
and well-to-do. The falling birth rate 
in all civilized nations is not to be de- 
plored, since it expresses the survival 
value of quality as against mere quanti- 
ty, and accords with the biologic law that 
the level of any species is in inverse 
ratio to its birth rate. This hardly seems 
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to meet the issue, since larger families 
of the better breeds of men would mean 
an increased quantity of quality. 

Positive eugenics begins with the edu- 
cation of youth in the principles of race 
culture and the inculcation of the sanctity 
of parenthood. A eugenic sense is thus 
to be developed, which will lead the 
young men and women of the future to 
choose their mates with a respect for par- 
enthood now too little felt. These chap- 
ters deserve wide reading by parents 
and teachers. 

With Spencer, Darwin, and Wallace, 
the author holds that natural selection in 
man works through marriage for the per- 
manent improvement of the race. Eu- 
genics favors the choice of wives and 
husbands for racial qualities and for the 
psychic qualities of energy, strength of 
will and mind and heart. It disfavors 
marriage under mere physical attraction, 
and still more for such wholly adventi- 
tious reasons as property and rank. It is 
suggested that young people should meet 
under conditions which make prominent 
the psychic rather than the merely phys- 
ical, and.the dance is thus discounte- 
nanced. <A corollary which an English 
author may be pardoned for not drawing 
is the eugenic value of the coeducational 
schools of America in which young peo- 
ple meet under the most favorable con- 
ditions for an acquaintance which may 
lead to suitable marriage choices. 

Dr. Saleeby believes with Wester- 
marck that civilization invariably and 
necessarily leads to monogamy. The 
monogamous marriage makes mother- 
hood “sacred and supreme,” and 
strengthening it by fatherhood provides 
the best possible nurture for the child. 
Selection through marriage is expected 
more and more to prevent the breeding 
of the unfit, and so long as the unfit fail 
to perpetuate their kind they are negli- 
gible quantities. The superior’ longevity 
of the married over the celibate is at- 
tributed to their greater fitness owing to 
sexual selection. But there is a difficulty 
here which is not considered: While 
in any given stratum of society relative 
inferiority tends to prevent mating with- 
in that stratum, marriage is more preva- 
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lent and more productive in the lower 
strata. : 

Race culture is “to make an environ- 
ment, condition of law and public opin- 
ion, such that the fittest shall be the best. 
and the best the fittest therein,—an en- 
vironment such that human characteristics 
which the human spirit approves shall in. 
it outweigh those which we disapprove.” 
With man natural selection is expected 
to select energy, morality, intellect and 
love. 

The author is in most hearty sympathy 
with all philanthropic efforts, but it would 
seem that even an ultra-Darwinist and 
Weismannist might have found a strong- 
er eugenic justification for them. Over- 
crowding, overwork and malnutrition, 
ignorance and vice cause not only the 
deterioriation of individuals, but also,. 
by injuring the germ plasm, the degener- 
acy of the race. To better the environ- 
ment is thus to secure a better breed of 
men. To the reviewer the conditions of 
man in the slums of the cities resemble 
those of cattle—as thoroughbred as you 
may please—underfed, and crowded in 
infected stables or pastured upon poison- 
ous weeds. The first concern of the stock 
breeder and of the eugenist is to change 
the surroundings in order to save from: 
degeneration the germ plasm and the 
race it represents. 

National decadence is held to be due— 
disease apart—to race degeneracy caused 
by too easy conditions of life, which end 
the struggle for existence and allow the 
survival of the unfit. Motherhood is a 
factor in the production of dominant races. 
with which historians have not adequate- 
ly reckoned. The survival of the Jews 
is explained in part by a superior mother- 
hood favored by religious precept and 
ethical tradition. The conditions in Eng- 
land under which “thousands of mothers 
go out every day to tend dead machines, 
whilst their own flesh and blood, with 
whom lies the imperial destiny, are tend- 
ed anyhow or not at all” are denounced 
with the fervor of the prophet. As an 
example of the impassioned rhetoric with 
which the author deals with the things 
that debase the stock we may quote a 
concluding paragraph from the chapter 
on alcohol as a racial poison: 
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Those who defend the alcoholic poisoning 
of the race may be easily classified. Some 
few honestly stand for liberty. Like Arch- 
bishop Magee, they would rather see Eng- 
land free than England sober, not asking in 
what sense England drunken could be called 
free. Some are merely irritated by the 
temperance fanatic. Many fear that their 
personal comfort may be interfered with. 
But probably the overwhelming majority are 
concerned with their pockets. They live by 
this cannibal trade; by selling death and 
the slaughter of babies, feeblemindedness 
and insanity, consumption and worse dis- 
eases, crime and pauperism, degradation of 
body and mind in a thousand forms to the 
present generation and therefore to the fu- 
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ture, the unconsulted party to the bargain. 
Their motto is: “Your money and your life.” 
So powerful are they that most of them are 
frank. They form associations for their 
defense and hold mass meetings at which 
they condemn any temperance measure that 
is before the country, “whilst ready to wel- 
come any real temperance reform.” They 
demand adequate compensation; though if 
they disgorged every farthing they possess 
and devoted themselves body and soul for 
the rest of their lives to the human cause 
they could never compensate us who are 
alive let alone the dead or the unborn for 
the human ruin on which they build their 


success. 
Wabe NN: 
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HOW TWO AUNDRED 
CHILDREN LIVE AND 
LEARN: 


Educational literature has recently be- 
come concerned with elaborating a new 
theory of child life, namely, that every 
child is a unit; and it has come to be seen 
that any educational program that is to 
be at all adequate to its task must pro- 
vide for the symmetrical development of 
the whole child, physically, mentally, 
morally, socially, and religiously. To neg- 
lect any one of these aspects of his being 
is to rob him of his rightful heritage. 
But, while this theory has been formu- 


lating, and far in advance of many of the, 


necessary changes that must come in our 
practical methods of general education, 
there has been quietly going on for a 
number of years the definite and pro- 
gressive application of such an educa- 
tional ideal in the New York Orphan 
Asylum; and the story of its ingenious 
methods and remarkable results is now 
given to the public in a most readable 
and adequately illustrated book. 

The book sets forth what has actually 
been accomplished in this venerable in- 
stitution since it left its old barracks 
plant in New York city some eight years 
ago, moved out to Hastings-on-Hudson, 
and began life anew on the cottage plan. 

1How Two Hundred Children Live and_ Learn. 
By Rudolph R. Reeder, Ph.D. Charities Publica- 
tion Committee, New York, 1909, Pp. 247. By 
mail of THm Survpy, 105 Hast 22d street, New 


York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
- $1.25. 


No part of the child’s life has been neg- 
lected. There are chapters on Dietary, 
Work, Play, School Life, Punishments, 
Economic and Moral Training, Religious 
Instruction, and so on. These chapters 
are not mere dry, theoretical discussions 
of the principles involved, but rather a 
concrete presentation of the actual life 
interests of two hundred very real chil- 
dren, who are neither “little -angels” nor 
“little devils”, but a mixture of both. 

As an illustration of the method of 
treatment that obtains throughout the 
book, let us glance over the chapter on 
Dietary. Here we find, instead of a long 
dissertation on the nutritive value of 
various foods, which can be obtained 
from many other sources, a careful state- 
ment of the educative and human inter- 
ests that lie hidden in a child’s diet. In- 
stitution brands of supplies and the 
monotony of fixed institution menus, re- 
ceive full and frank attention, together 
with such other suggestive topics as the 
child’s part in preparing his food, the 
opportunity of the cottage kitchen, the 
function of the children’s store and gar- 
dens, the use of the appetite as a motive 
for industry, and, the test of all true di- 
etetic programs, a scale of the weights 
and measurements of the children as 
they vary from year to year. The chap- 
ter bristles with pointed anecdote. 

All the chapters center about two fun- 
damental ideas, ideas which dominate 
the orphanage life and indicate the eff- 
ciency of its training, namely, individu- 
alism and correlation. As every child 
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must live his own life and evolve his own 
character, he is taught to function for 
himself in this capacity and to initiate 
his own interests. A chapter on Mo- 
tivation tells the secret of how the un- 
formed character of a child may be safe- 
guarded while he is making his neces- 
sary and formative choices. Since this 
institution has entire control of the 
child’s life, it is possible to make a most 
thoroughgoing application of that all too 
absent prerequisite of real education, 
correlation of interests. Dr. Reeder be- 
lieves that education is not something 
bestowed upon a child or pumped into 
him, but an understanding and adjust- 
ment of himself to the things about him 
with which he must have relations. 
Every detail of his life from his own 
small interests, such as raising radishes, 
baking bread and keeping poultry, to the 
larger interests of the institution, selling 
stock and garden truck, buying the winter 
coal, and building a new cottage, is made 
to contribute educative material. It is 
the child’s life that is made to prepare 
hiin for life. 

The appeal of the book is not limited 
to social workers or students of philan- 
thropy, but concerns parents, teachers, 
ministers and all who are interested in 
children. Social workers committed to 
the conclusion of the White House Con- 
ference that a good home is always bet- 
ter than an institution will see that homes 
wherein children have a better oppor- 
tunity than is afforded them in such an 
orphanage as this are few. However, 
accepting the conclusion of that confer- 
ence as true, parents will see how far 
they must raise the standards of the 
average home to compete for honors 
with a good institution. Teachers will 
find it a laboratory record of a modern 
educational method, and religious work- 
ers will get an inspiration for the revital- 
izing of their religious instruction. 

Few in these days have the privilege of 
prospecting in a new field, but Dr. Reeder 
is undoubtedly a pioneer in that reform 
of institutions for dependent children 
which regards them as great educational 
agencies. So it follows naturally that 
the book is unique, the first of its kind. 
Not long since the writer of this review 
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inquired of a librarian in the Columbia 
University Library what material they 
had on the education of orphans and 
was recommended to a certain master’s 
dissertation as by far the best and prac- 
tically the only thing they had on the 
subject. In this thesis the education of 
orphans occupied but one division, and 
the only real discussion of the theory of 
such education was quoted from an an- 
nual report of the New York Orphanage 
which had been written by Dr. Reeder. 
It is to be hoped that the two hundred 
children that are here introduced to all 
interested in child life will become but a 
prophecy of better things for the hun- 
dred thousand other boys and girls who 
have the same rights and deserve the 
same opportunities. 
CHARLES N. ARBUCKLE. 


THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC’ 


The Junior Republic is an exceedingly 
interesting book, written by the father of 
the movement for junior republics. It 
traces the origin and development of the 
George Junior Republic at Freeville, 
N. Y., outlines the many-sided life of the 
boy and girl “citizens,’ and concludes 
with a plan for extending the republics 
throughout the country. 

It is distinctly worth while to have a 
book on this subject, written con amore. 
Mr. George is manifestly wrapped up in 
his work. He believes so thoroughly in 
the idea, is so optimistic as to its impor- 
tant place in the reclamation of juvenile 
delinquents and “incorrigibles,” that his 
book seems to reflect largely the success- 
ful side of the Freeville Republic. 

In consequence it is perhaps not so 
much a carefully balanced guide, point- 
ing out snares and pitfalls as well as 
successful methods and results, as an en- 
thusiastic and stimulating narrative of 
the “rise of the George Republic.” It 
will carry conviction to many readers 
that boys and girls inay be reclaimed 
from delinquency, and that fundamental- 
ly most youngsters possess the stuff of 
which good citizens may be made. But 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, i96e, te 


326. By mail of THr SuRvEY, 105 Hast 22d street 
New York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, $1.59. 
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it will not always prove a vade mecum 
to those who are attempting the estab- 
lishment of junior republics, or who de- 
sire to look “all around” the question. 

Mr. George believes in throwing the 
responsibilities of self-government al- 
most entirely upon the “citizens.” Only 
in extreme cases does the Supreme Court 
bring into the affairs of the republic its 
three adult members. Whatever can pos- 
sibly be decided by the “citizens” is left 
to the citizens to settle, on the principle 
that they will decide rightly the first time, 
or that experience will prove the best 
teacher. Yet one cannot read the book 
without feeling that the machinery of 
government occupies a pretty conspicu- 
ous place in the interests and lives of the 
citizens—and in Mr. George’s mind. The 
jail, to judge from the photographs, is 
the most imposing appearing building in 
the republic; the court sessions, with ju- 
venile judge, juvenile officials, juvenile 
prisoners, juvenile jury, and juvenile au- 
dience, seem to be among the most im- 
portant and eagerly anticipated events of 
the community. If this is not really so, 
the reviewer has perhaps received an er- 
roneous impression from the very inter- 
esting pages of the book. And the re- 
viewer confesses moreover that he would 
be highly interested in these court ses- 
sions himself. 

Since Mr. George has purposely al- 
lowed almost all the problems of the re- 
public to be settled when possible by the 
citizens, it is but natural that “govern- 
ment,” especially the repressive side, 
looms large. Yet it may be questioned 
whether the most important training for 
after-life is not industrial and economic, 
rather than governmental. That ethics 
and morality can be inculcated success- 
fully in school, in cottage, in fields, on 
playground, and in garden, quite as ef- 
fectively as in jail, in courts, by police- 
men, on parole, and before highly sensi- 
tive audiences of one’s juvenile peers, 
would seem to be shown by Dr. R. R. 
Reeder’s remarkable work at the New 
York Orphan Asylum.! Indeed, indus- 
trial and economic training for good 


1How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn. 
By R. R. Reeder, Ph.D. Charities Publication 
Committee, New York, 1909. Pp. 247. By mail 
of Tur Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, 
or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.25. . 
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citizenship would seem to be the more 
normal. To earn one’s daily bread, and 
to live in honest relationship with one’s 
neighbors and fellow-citizens, are to be 
daily duties in the big republic of after 
years. To visit courtrooms, to act as 
policemen, to sit in judgment, and to be 
highly concerned with the making of laws 
and ordinances are relatively subordinate 
factors, and properly so, in the life of the 
big world outside. 

The question is one of relative empha- 
sis. There is industrial and economic 
training at the George Junior Republic; 
there are judgments by their peers for 
the children of Mr. Reeder’s institution. 
The decision as to the system to follow 
would seem to depend largely upon the 
nature of the children, and on the kinds 
of training demanded for the years after 
“graduation.” May it not be that the 
nearest approach to the normal in train- 
ing is the best training; that, as one edu- 
cator of children has recently said, “Fea- 
tures of child-training that stand out as 
specially conspicuous or strange are apt 
to be of questionable value, because de- 
parting from the normal”? 

Both Mr. George and Mr. Reeder are 
men of gifted personality. Mr. George 
is “Daddy” to his boys and girls, and we 
surmise that Mr. Reeder rejoices in some 
equally familiar title. Without doubt 
the personalities of the two men condi- 


. tion in considerable measure the success 


of their work. One misses in the books 
of both, perhaps necessarily, a study of 
the results of their systems of juvenile 
education, as shown in the lives of the 
“graduates.” As soon as the facts and 
figures may be obtained, we shall natur- 
ally hope to learn of the results of this 
additional efficiency test, applied to grad- 
uate life. 

Yet the preceding paragraphs should 
not be regarded as criticisms of any part 
of the methods of the Junior Republic. 
Perhaps a visit to the republic would be 
a ready answer to the questions raised. 
Moreover, it is probable that Mr. George 
will later give us equally interesting de- 
scriptions of other phases of his work. 
He has persistently and successfully de- 
veloped a plan of self-government for 
boys and girls that has won the interest 
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and admiration of many students of so- 
cial conditions, as well as of the casual 
observer. It is to be hoped that from his 
long experience he will continue to per- 


fect the junior republic plan. 
O. F, Lewis. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOL’ 


The American High School, by John 
Franklin Brown, may seem to educa- 
tional authorities whose opinions have 
been molded by tradition a reckless ex- 
pression of dangerously radical ideas. 
To the ordinary lay man or woman, I 
fancy it will appear a simple statement 
of obviously common sense opinions 
about our educational system—assuming 
of course that the ordinary lay man or 
woman is sufficiently interested in socie- 
ty’s most serious and expensive effort 
to promote civilization to read what Dr. 
Brown has written. 

“The public school in all its forms has 
for its purpose to increase the social effi- 
ciency of all future citizens who attend 
it: 2): Lhe high schools do” not 
exist for the purpose of preparing for 
college the relatively few graduates who 
enter college halls,? but for the purpose 
of giving to all who attend them the best 
possible preparation for a happy and use- 
ful life in society and in the state. 

There are places where the extended 
study of the ancient languages, for exam- 
ple, does not commend itself to the prac- 
tical sense of either pupils or parents. 
Rather than take those subjects they will 
leave schooi. 
man or science or commercial subjects 
they would remain. In such cases it is 
better to dispense with the ancient lan- 
guages entirely, if necessary, if by so 
doing three or four years of substantial 
school training can be added to the equip- 
ment for citizenship of a considerable 
number of young people. It may even be 
wise at times to accept a lower grade of 
work in all subjects; for example, in a 

1The American High School. By John Frank- 
lin Brown. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1909. Pp. 462. By mail of Tum Survey, 105 
East 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 


Chicago, postpaid, $1.52. 
2About two per cent in New York city. 
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community in which the traditions of the | 
ancestors furnish no basis for culture. 
ie On sociological grounds a choice 
of subjects better suited to the economic 
and social needs of pupils when they 
leave school should be made. The prob- 
lem of vocational training presses hard. 
There are those who, recognizing the 
necessity of vocational training, are much 
concerned to preserve the democracy of 
the American schools. They believe that 
the desired end can best be accomplished 
by introducing vocational training into 
the public school as it now exists (rather 
than by establishing separate trade 
schools similar to those in Germany). 
The advantages claimed for this plan are: 
It would be less expensive. . . . It 
would afford an opportunity for those 
who were taking vocational work espe- 
cially to get also a modicum of general 
culture. It would enable the 
pupil to change easily to a course for 
which he discovered greater ability.” 
Dr. Brown emphasizes the need for 
civic training and for the development of 
social morality, for which he thinks we 
must rely mainly upon the personality of 
the teacher. A high school teacher was 
surprised not long ago to find that her 
class did not know what social settle- 
ments are. “We never had a teacher 
before that expected us to know that”, 
the class replied, indignant at being criti- 
cized for ignorance of a matter outside 
the curriculum and, therefore, non- 
existent to the properly academic mind.. 
Of the teachers Dr. Brown says some 
fairly uncomplimentary things: that, for 
example, the young college graduates 
lack both adequate pedagogical training 
and the sympathy that comes from a 
wide contact with people; but he assures 
us that “they are usually honest and am- 
bitious to do the best thing, even when 


2 ” 
they fail. HENRIETTA RODMAN. 


HOME AND SCHOOL’ 


The school is no longer solely a day- 
nursery for children. It has become an 


®Home and School. 


By Mary Van Meter Grice. 
The 


Christopher Sower Company, Philadelphia, 
1909. Pp. 154. By mail of Tum Survny, 105 
Kast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicago, postpaid, seventy cents. 
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essential part of that dispersed, co- 


operative, specialized home which has 
been produced among us through the in- 
vention of machinery. Now-a-days the 
grown-ups attend the public schools. 
They go there in the margin of the day 
to brush up their English, pick up a 
trade, listen to a lecture, or stretch their 
muscles on the horizontal bar. Men and 
women now eat, exercise, bathe, dance, 
sing, act, debate, read and entertain their 
friends in the modern public-school 
house. It used to be a place where we 
only prepared for life; now it is the place 
where to an increasing degree we live it. 

A fascinating chapter in the history of 
this wider use of the school plant is 
presented in Mrs. Grice’s dainty volume 
upon the Home and School. It is es- 
sentially the story of how the parents 
were brought to school. The author 
starts with the interest manifested by 
mothers on first taking their little tots 
to the kindergarten. She tells how this 
feeling blossomed into mothers’ meet- 
- ings in the schoolhouse, which were fol- 
lowed by fathers’ meetings, parents’ 
meetings, and finally a home and school 
association. 

The programs of these meetings are 
not limited to the technical discussion of 
educational problems. ‘‘These gather- 
ings,” says the author, “if well directed, 
resolve themselves into genuine neigh- 
borhood socials, and in congested quar- 


ters where the homes surrounding the ° 


school are small and cramped, the school 
takes the place of a common ‘living 
room.’ One can conceive of noth- 
ing more absolutely democratic than these 
home and school gatherings, the schol- 
arly minister, the ‘boss of the ward,’ the 
brewer, the anti-saloon man, the physi- 
cian, and the street laborer all meeting 
on common ground, drawn together by a 
common concern, the hand touch and the 
heart touch revealing a common brother- 
hood. The underlying principle of the 
whole thing is to give and take in social 
exchange.” 
Mrs. Grice gives practical suggestions 
for starting these teacher-parent societies 
in both country and city schools, plans of 
procedure after they are under way, and 
details of a dozen different activities 
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which may suitably be carried on by 
them. Asa school trustee of many years’ . 
experience and president of the Philadel- 
phia League of Home and School Asso- 
Ciations, she is well equipped for her 
task. Some notion of the volume of 
work being carried on by the league may 
be gained from the data that during the 
past school year its fifty associations held, 
in as many schoolhouses, a total of 522 
Open meetings at which there was an ag- 
gregate attendance of 140,000 persons. 
The local board of education furnished 
the meeting places, heat, light, and jani- 
tor service, while the league paid its 
supervisors and helpers and defrayed 
other expenses amounting altogether to 
$3,094.03. 

Besides securing such material things 
for the schools as pianos, pictures, play- 
ground apparatus, and improved sanita- 
tion, the work of the league has resulted 
in many impalpable benefits to the cause 
of education. It has created a more sym- 
pathetic and intelligent understanding 
between the teachers and parents. It has 
also quickened and informed the home 
instruction of the children. 

So skilfully has the leagué woven the 
entertaining and enjoyable features into 
its work that many of the Philadelphia 
schools have come to be regarded as veri- 
table social centers by the neighborhood. 
Indeed one of the Italian newspapers re- 
marked, “A social center is a party in the 
school to which everybody can come for 
nothing.” 
CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY. 


BOX FURNITURE! 


Box Furniture is a book written from 
practical experience. Several years ago 
Miss Brigham spent a summer with 
friends who had charge of the coal mines 
at Spitzbergen. There were over a hun- 
dred men at work and they had to be 
fed. Great quantities of canned goods 
were shipped there, so that there were 
piles and piles of boxes around. Miss 
Brigham saw possibilities in these boxes 

I1Box Furniture. By ULouise Brigham. 
Century Company. New York, 1909. Pp. 304. By 
mail of Tne Survey, 105 East 22d street, New 


ey or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
1.74. 
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and asked if she might use some of them. 
Her friends lived in an eight-room port- 
able house. She fitted up her own little 
bedroom first and they were so pleased 
with it that she went from room to room 
putting in conveniences and cozy corners 
here and there until the whole house was 
furnished and their own furniture was 
passed on to the miners’ quarters. This 
work led her to want to know more 
about design and she went to the best 
interior decorators of Europe and stud- 
ied with them. This book is the result 
of her experiences. 

It shows how good substantial com- 
fortable furniture can be made from 
boxes. Box furniture is not only eco- 
nomical but the process of making even 
a few things is educative and is a keen 
delight. One’s furniture begins to fit the 
house. Book shelves are fitted into 
corners. The kitchen especially affords 
wonderful opportunities. 

Miss Brigham shows us how to con- 
ceal the idea that boxes are the work- 
ing material. She takes her boxes apart, 
saves the nails, selects the best material, 
planes the boards and then puts them to- 
gether again. When the article is fin- 
ished it is painted or stained in an artistic 
brown or green according to the color 
scheme of the room. 

If anyone desires to get more informa- 
tion about box furniture than is given 
in her book, it is possible by appointment 
to see Miss Brigham in her home at 540 
East Eighty-eighth street. Her entire 
apartment is furnished with box furni- 
ture and she is glad to show what she 
has done to those who are interested in 
this work. 

Is there any reason why the ideas in 
this book cannot be adapted for our 
manual training work in settlements and 
playgrounds? Lumber is expensive. 
Any child can bring a box to the class 
and the teacher can show the child how 
to make the box into some useful and 
at the same time artistic piece of furni- 
ture. Once knowing the possibilities of 
a box it hurts to see one ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. Window boxes, hanging boxes 
for vines, housewives’ handy racks, all 
sorts of conveniences, begin to be seen 
in that box. It gives children an op- 
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- portunity to put into practice with very 


little expense the training they get in 
handling tools in school. I see no reason 
why it cannot be used in public school 
as well as fn settlement work. Let the 
child bring to school a condensed milk 
box and let the teacher show the possi- 
bilities of this one box. 
Mrs. LurHer H. GuLicx. 


THE TEACHING OF 
CITIZENSHIP: 


The teaching of citizenship demands 
informed instructors, and the necessary 
time and place in the curriculum of edu- 
cational institutions. Both of these re- 
quirements our schools usually fail to 
meet today. The subject of Bishop 
Hughes’s book is timely, but his utter- 
ance is generalized ; it shoots into thé air. 
One does well to emphasize that citizen- 
ship training means much more than the 
teaching of the structure of government. 
But to make this point practically clear, 
so that teachers will recognize it with 
more than lip service, we must give these 
teachers substance as well as form of 
doctrine. There is no chapter in the 
bishop’s book upon the lesson of effi- 
ciency. There is no realization of the 
place which should be given to instruc- 
tion concerning local government, wheth- 
er in village, town, or city—given for 
the reason, if for no other, that local gov- 
ernment is a living laboratory in which 
the pupil can learn by observation and 
experience lessons which the class room 
can co-ordinate and drive home into 
character. 

The book is not adapted for school 
pupils: some teachers might be warmed, 
in spots, from its perusal; a number of 
the anecdotes might be used as material 
for the class room and for lectures; but 
the volume is an expression of the need 
for the teaching of citizenship, rather 
than a contribution to its development. 

Micuaet M. Davis, Jr. 

The Teaching of Citizenship. By Edwin Holt 
Hughes, bishon of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. 1909. rp: 

By mail of Tue Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, 
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A SCHOOL FOR CITIZEN- 
‘SHIP’ 


The social settlement has always em- 
phasized the civic ideal, but has seldom 
worked it out satisfactorily in its pro- 
gram. Except for occasional lectures or 
classes there has been no adequate at- 
tempt to meet the problem of citizenship 
training. 

In 1901, when Civic Service House 
was established in Boston, it was decided 
to make it a civic center in the real sense. 
To do this successfully it was necessary 
to depart somewhat from the usual settle- 
ment program, and provide for a constit- 
uency “approaching or within the privi- 
leges of citizenship.” Children’s work 
was not included, and social features 
were made incidental. It was proposed 
that a group of active, self-governing 
clubs be developed, emphasizing constant- 
ly the civic interests, rights, and duties 
of the members. Before the house was 
opened, a group of representative resi- 
dents of the neighborhood were asked to 
consider the plan, and to co-operate with 
the director, thus making the enterprise 
democratic. 

There are now sixteen house clubs, 
all organized with the civic interest as 
fundamental, having a membership of 
nearly four hundred. The Record says, 
“There is no club in the house which 
is a loafing club. The young men and 
young women come to these clubs in 
order to grow in civic power and prepare 
themselves for social efficiency.” 

A “School for Citizenship” has also 
been developed to meet the civic needs ot 
new Americans. The problem of the im- 
migrant is twofold: 


He must learn English in the shortest 
time possible, in order to get suitable work, 
and he must know his rights and duties so 
as to be enlisted betimes in the ranks of 
militant good citizenship. orisaeaventhis 
juncture that the upbuilding forces of the 
city have an opportunity of choosing to gain 
or to lose these new factors in our municipal 
life. And it is here that the Civic Service 
House finds its strategic opportunity to help. 
At this point, counteraction is needed against 
the shock which the first raw impressions 
of the new world bring to the sensitive, the 


1Annual Report, Civic Service House, Boston. 
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idealistic alien, who comes to these shores 
with visions we cannot afford to have him 
lose. 


During the winter classes in citizen- 
ship are taught by trained men and wom- 
en, and to this corps of instructors we 
are indebted for A Civic Reader for 
New Americans,” a helpful text-book for 
beginners. In the summer, when the 
immigrant arrivals are heaviest, there is 
a roof garden night school. Here 
those aliens who arrive in May or June 
are saved a long delay in learning Eng- 
lish. 

A distinctly practical feature is the 
naturalization work. When immigrants 
enroll in the school their first papers are 
filled out for them. By the time they are 
ready for the second papers, they uave 
had a course of instruction in citizenship. 
Here, it is said, is a great opportunity to 
better civic conditions. The ceremony 
of naturalization might be made solemn 
and impressive: 

To-day we leave it almost meaningless, 
and its promotion in the hands of those who 
cheapen and pervert its sacred significance. 
When the constructive agencies undertake 


the work of naturalization, they will drive 
out the traffickers in the precious boon. 


The house aims to meet the economic 
needs of the newcomers by means of a 
Vocational Bureau, a Breadwinners’ In- 
stitute, an interest in labor organiza- 
tions, and investigation of industrial con- 
ditions. The experiment appears to be in 
a field which the settlements’in some cities 
have neglected and which certain critics 
consider even more important than the 
usual settlement activities. Civic Service 
House is a pioneer in that it offers a defi- 
nite program of training for citizenship. 

FLORENCE WOoLSTON. 


CHOOSING A VOCATION® 


There are substantial reasons for be- 
lieving that the twentieth century will 


2A Civic Reader for New Americans. American 
Book Company, New York. Cincinnati, Chieago, 
1908. Pp. 91. By mail of THe Survey, 105 Last 
22d street. New York. or 158 Adams street, Chi- 
cago, postpaid. forty-two cents. 

3Choosing ‘a Vocation. By Frank TYarsons. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. New York and Boston, 
1909. Pp. 165. By mail of THE Survey, 105 
Past 22d street. New York, or 158 Adams. street, 
Chicago, postpaid, $1.10. 
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stand out in history as an era of ex- 
traordinary social development resulting 
from a deeply aroused sense of social 
responsibility. A very significant part 
of this development is the “vocation 
movement” with which the name of 
Prof. Frank Parsons has been most 
prominently associated in this country. 
Two years before the publication of 
his clear and sympathetic exposition of 
his plan, Professor Parsons became 
known in America as the founder and 
chief executive of a Vocation Bureau in 
Boston, to which girls and boys or men 
and women might go for advice as to 
their choice of a career. There are two 
bits of knowledge supremely important 
to young people leaving school, which 
the public schools have up ‘to this time 
failed to give their students—under- 
standing of themselves and understand- 
ing of the community of which they are 
to become a part. This knowledge 
Professor Parsons bravely and most 
sympathetically tried to supply. By a 
series. of questions in regard to their 
own characters and personalities he 
turned the attention of applicants for his 
advice to a study of their own qualifica- 
tions. By a careful collation of data in 
regard to occupations he was able to 
place before these young people the facts 
which they needed to know in regard to 
the requirements of various occupations, 
and the returns to be expected from 
them. In other words, he tried to give 
in a few short interviews courses in psy- 
chology and economics which might meet 
the acute needs of boys and girls facing 
a problem of tremendous individual and 
social importance. His aims and meth- 
ods are very interestingly set forth in 
his book, Choosing a Vocation, which 
was prepared for publication by his 
friend and associate, Ralph Albertson. 
Had not Professor Parsons died al- 
most immediately after initiating his 
great social work he would, f think, have 
found his methods inadequate to ac- 
complish the result which he desired. 
Only the public schools have a long 
enough and a strong enough contact with 
boys and girls to give them what he knew 
they must have. In spite of this, I pre- 
dict that to be ignorant of Professor Par- 
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sons’s work will reflect as discreditably 
upon students of social progress as to be 
unfamiliar with the work of Arnold 
Toynbee. 

HENRIETTA RODMAN. 


A BOOK OF GAMES' 


To say that the best part of Miss Ban- 
croft’s book on Games for the Play- 
ground, Home, School and Gymnasium) 
is the index, would be a most ungracious 
remark, if we did not immediately follow 
it by the assurance that the text is quite 
as good. The nature of the theme de- 
mands a good index, and the author has 
given almost the best possible. It not 
only tells where to find a specific game, 
but when to use it. If one wants a 
pastime for a seashore party, or for a 
rainy day party of six-year-olds, or a 
vigorous stunt for the unruly boy of fif- 
teen, he has but to-consult the index un- 
der these respective heads and the knowl- 
edge is found. The fact that the author 
recognizes the need for such an index | 
in itself establishes her as a practical ex- 
pert, with experience and true insight, 

There are two dangers in the play 
movement alike fatal. One is that under 
formalized routine, excess of supervision 
and establishment of system, the play 
cease to be play; the other that, although 
still retaining the spirit of joy, the leader 
or teacher should falsely assume all plays 
tobe alike in their appeal. Inasmuch as 
both errors are fatal, there is small choice’ 
as to which is the more serious. 

That the play interests of children un- 
dergo rapid and astonishing changes is 
well known. All workers with them 
know the fact, many books state it, and 
Johnson’s Education and Play gives ad- 
mirable analysis of it. The play move- 
ment has revealed, however, not only our 
neglect hitherto of this most valuable 
instinct of the child, but the inability of 
many well-intentioned adults to share 
and direct it. There are many who wish 
to play with children, but who had few 


‘Games for the Playground. Home, School and 
Gymnasium. By Jessie H. 


stag and 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
.OD. 
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games in childhood and whose experience 
has not yet made them familiar with the 
age values of games. For these the in- 
dex is most valuable. 

While Miss Bancroft wards off the sec- 
ond evil in her index, she is equally for- 
tunate regarding the first one in her in- 
troduction, where she urges most effec- 
tively that play should be free and joyous, 
and the director a stimulator of freedom 
and joy. 

The text itself is worthy its index and 
introduction. There are collected here 
clear and well written rules for games 
and activities for all ages. A specialty 
has evidently been made of ball games. 
The same shock with which a beginner 
in bird lore learns that there are forty- 
seven species of sparrows, awaits the 
novice in play who here finds seventy-two 
species of ball games. 
'cialty, however, for the ball holds a 
charmed place in the interests of youth. 
While there are but few singing games, 
_ they are well selected. Indeed the book 
is not intended as a museum record of 
all the games known throughout the land, 
but rather as a handy book where prac- 
tical rules for practical situations may 
be instantly found. Some good games 
are omitted, but few poor ones included, 
and there are more than enough to give 
the book great value. 

Illustrations, charts, binding and cover 
design help make a consistent whole,—a 
book of interest to all interested in play, 
‘and a contribution to play resources. 
Howarp BRADSTREET. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN 
PLAY’ 


The play movement in America has 
grown so rapidiy that the standard of 
efficiency in leading and directing its prac- 
tical work has not been able to keep pace. 
Indeed the intensive progress has scarce- 


1A Normal Course in Play, Report of the Com- 
mittee on A Normal Course in Play. the August 
number of the Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Congress of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, held in VPittsburgh. Pa.. May 10 to 14, 1909. 
Pp. 288. Copies of the complete report may be 
obtained by writing to the Vlayground Associa- 
tion. 1 Madison avenue. New_York; or to THE 
Survey, 105 East 22d street. New York, and 158 
Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, fifty cents. The 
parts are printed separately and sold for fifteen 
cents each. 


EDUCATION AND RECREATION, 


It is a wise spe-_ 
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ly gotten under way. This plight has 
been due partly to the narrow concep- 
tion which many people have had of the 
play movement. Too often play has been 
confused with idleness. We have had 
no set of people adequately trained to 
take charge of our playgrounds and those 
in charge of systems have often felt un- 
certain as to the aims to be pursued and 
the methods by which results could be 
secured. Probably no playground system 
has been free from criticisms of narrow- 
ness of aims, faultiness of method and 
inadequacy of results. It could not well 
be otherwise. Ofttimes practically the 
only aim of the promoters of the move- 
ment has been to keep children off the 
street and away from its physical and so- 
cial dangers. They have had no positive 
ideals. And even where the workers 
have perceived the purposes to be striven 
for, they have not had adequate training. 
or skill to secure the results. 

It is trite to say that the present tend- 
ency is for training for all sorts of work- 
ers—teachers, social workers, internes 
for institutions—even courses for par- 
ents are proposed. Play at its best may 
provide a training quite as important as 
anything the school can give, but such 
training will not come of itself. We can- 
not continue indefinitely to maintain our 
playgrounds for only a few weeks in the 
summer, beginning each year anew with 
untrained workers. The playground di- 
rector has great opportunity for personal 
influence upon children, and piay is sec- 
ond to no other activity in its influence 
on the formation of habit and character, 
but these are large aims which are not 
to be secured by those who do not per- 
ceive them or who have not the requisite 
skill in the activities involved. 

It was with all these and many other 
points in mind that a special committee of 
the Playground Association of America 
made its recent report on A Normal 
Course in Play. While this is a prelimi- 
nary report in a new field, parts of which 
undoubtedly will have to be revised, the 
mere fact that such a report is available 
should make it more difficult for any part 
of the public to think of the playground 
as merely “a place to play.” The report, 
which is in all some two hundred pages 
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long, has tried to combine the point of 
view of the social worker, the knowledge 
of games of the physical director and a 
special playground technique consisting 
of knowledge of the playground move- 
ment throughout the world, of the aims 
and purposes to be pursued, the most 
practical methods of securing them and 
suggestions for organization and admin- 
istration of playground systems. The 
report is divided into three parts, each of 
which is issued separately under its own 
cover. 

The first part, the course for profes- 
sional directors, which includes practical- 
ly all the material of the entire report, 
will take about two years’ time and com- 
pare favorably with the physical training 
courses given in the best schools. 

The second part, the institute course 
in piay, is for training temporary em- 
ployes for summer positions. It may be 
given either by the supervisor of the sys- 
tem or by special jiecturers. It will serve 
also as a convenient manual for workers 
on the field. 

The third part, the course in play for 
grade teachers, is for training teachers 
and normal school students in order that 
they may have charge of play periods in 
their schools. The committee’s reasons 
for formulating this third course are 
interesting: 


1. Play is the most fundamental activity 
of childhood and a knowledge of it is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the child. 

2. It is only through play relationships 
that the teacher enters into such an inti- 
mate touch with the child as to secure strong 
personal influence over him. 

3. Playgrounds, equipped with apparatus, 
are being provided for many schools and 
there is a very general demand for teach- 
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ers to take charge of these and other play- 
grounds during the summer vacation. 

4, Children get their physical, social, and 
moral education largely through play, and 
derive from it their most fundamental in- 
terests, on which education must largely 
depend. 


Play has already become a school sub- 
ject far more important in the schools 
of the world than any other subject, in 
some systems taking as much as twenty 
hours a week of the teacher's time and 
an increasing amount in all systems. In 
the elementary schools of Germany the 
afternoon session was dropped several 
years ago while the number of compul- 
sory play afternoons is said to have 
doubled the past year. The elementary 
code of England for 1906 provides that 
organized play may be substituted for the 
afternoon session in elementary schools, 
and in ali the English preparatory schools 
the masters are giving about two hours 
a day to organizing play. Boston is ex- 
perimenting similarly, substituting play 
for the afternoon session in one hun- 
dred classrooms of the first four grades. 

The results are wonderfully promising. 
The experience of the Massachusetts 
Truant Schools and of many others goes 
to show that the haif day session under 
favorable conditions gives practically as 
great scholastic results immediately, and 
far better mental training which in later 
years results in mgre rapid progress. 
Present tendencies in this country and 
abroad all point to a generai shortening 
of the day in the elementary school and 
a corresponding general increase of or- 
ganized play in the regular ‘school cur- 
riculum. 

Henry S. Curtis. 


CHURCH AND STATE AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


SOME CHURCH PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


The literature which deals with the 
church in its relation to the social ques- 
tion is rapidly multiplying. From three 
different denominational sources there 


have recently come books or pamphlets 
which are the result of the awakening 
of the ecclesiastical conscience. 

In its Social Service Series, the So- 
cial Service Committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention issues two valuable 
little pamphlets. Professor Henderson 
outlines, in one of these, a Reasonable 
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Social Policy for Christian People, and 
argues that it is the duty of Christian 
men to believe that in the conduct of 
business enterprises the entire people 
are to be considered; that legal methods 
of righting wrongs only must be sought; 
and that the church must strive to en- 
lighten and educate men to realize the 
need of social reform and point the way 
fo progress. In the other pamphlet 
Professor Dealey presents a scholarly and 
interesting discussion of the Ethical and 
Religious Significance of the State.? 

From the Protestant Episcopal Church 
we have a pamphlet containing the an- 
nual address* of the president of the 
Christian Social Union, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, and an impressive list of dio- 
cesan committees on social welfare which 
indicates how widespread are the church’s 
interest in and efforts for social improve- 
ment. The address describes “the church 
at work socially,” sketching the many 
lines along which the Episcopal Church 
is laboring for social justice, and point- 
ing out the need of effort in new direc- 
tions. 

The Methodist Church contributes two 
small volumes entitled The Social Teach- 
ing of the Bible* and The Socialized 
Church. The former, which was pre- 
pared at the direction of the Council of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Union for So- 
cial Service, professes modestly to be 
“nothing but a first and preliminary step 
in that more detailed and thorough study. 
of the sociology of the Bible which is the 


1A Reasonable Social Policy for Christian Peo- 
le. By Charles R. Henderson, Ph.D. American 
aptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1909. 
Pp. 32. By mail of THe Survey, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, ten cents. 

2Ethical and Religious Significance of the State. 
By James Q. Dealey. Ph.D. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. Philadelphia, 1909. Pp. 48. By 
mail of THE Survey, 105 East 22d street, New 
York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
fifteen cents. é 

2The Church at Work Socially. By Clinton Rog- 
ers Woodruff. The Christian Social Union, Church 
House, Philadelphia. 1909. Vp. 19. By mail of 
Tun Survey, 105 East 22d street, New York, and 
158 Adams street, Chicago, postnaid, ten cents. 

4The Social Teaching of the Bible. By Samuel 
WH. Keeble. Eaton and Mains, New York. 1909. 
Pp. 288. By mail of Tur Survey, 105 East 22d 
street, New York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid. $1.10. : 

‘The Socialized Church. By Worth M. Tippy. 
Eaton and Mains. New York. 1909. Pp. 288. By 
mail of Ture Survey, 105 Wast_22d street, New 
York, and 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
$1.10. 
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work of the future.” It is a compilation 
of brief papers by English scholars, many 
of them ministers of the Wesleyan 
Church, setting forth the social teaching 
of the several groups of literature con- 
tained in the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures and carrying the task through 
the writings of the early Christian Fa- 
thers. It is inevitable in such a work 
that the interest and value of particular 
chapters should vary; but the book as a 
whole can be commended as giving an 
excellent survey of the field. Asa guide 
to those who are leading classes in the 
social teaching of the Bible the little vol- 
ume should be useful. Biblical and other 
references and quotations are numerous 
and many suggestive lines of further 
inquiry will occur to the reader. 

In The Socialized Church are gathered 
eleven of the addresses delivered at the 
first national conference of the social 
workers of Methodism, which was held 
at St. Louis in. November, 1908. The 
volume is dedicated “to the social work- 
ers of Methodism and to those in the 
church who: shall become awakened to 
the social need and to the joy of social 
service.” It is to be hoped that the book 
will fall into the hands of many of the 
latter class. If they have eyes to see and 
ears to hear as they read they can scarce- 
ly escape an occasional wholesome shock. 
The range of subjects covered by the ad- 
dresses is wide. For example, The Re- 
lation of the Church to Employes in De- 
partment Stores shares consideration 
with such topics as Charity, Real and 
Spurious, The Value of a Social Settle- 
ment in an Industrial Neighborhood and 
The Pulpit as a Social Force. Professor 
Earp of. Drew Theological Seminary 
contributes a suggestive address on What 
Workingmen Might Reasonably Expect 
from the Church, and Dr. Frank. Mason 
North makes a ringing appeal for The 
Socialized Church. While the fact that 
such an appeal is needed is in itself a 
commentary on the attitude of any 
church that calls itself Christian, it is 
pleasanter and perhaps equally profitable 
to dwell on the immense encouragement 
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we may derive from the fact that the 
great Methodist Church possesses so 
many leaders of force and vision, who 
are working to advance her influence for 
social righteousness and make her worthy 
of her honorable tradition of being “the 
church of the people.” 
GayLorp S. WHITE. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


This is the most useful volume that 
has appeared in the field of American 
municipal government for a good many 
years. It is written by one who knows 
the subject with unquestionable thor- 
oughness; it is well-balanced, accurate, 
and interesting. One finds in the book 
abundant evidence that an academic 
writer can be, when occasion demands, 
as concrete and practical in his opinions 
and suggestions as the best among those 
who call themselves men of affairs. There 
are not many books in the realm of po- 
litical science which contain more sound 
and sensible doctrine clearly and unob- 
trusively presented. Professor Good- 
now possesses the rare art of making 
his writings at once scholarly and inter- 
esting, hence this book appeals with equal 
force to the special student of govern- 
ment and to the ordinary lay reader. 
A volume of which this may be said 
needs no further commendation. 

In a general way the book covers the 
entire field of municipal administration 
both in Europe and America, but the 
larger part of it is devoted of course to 
the subject of city government in the 
United States. It has not been the au- 
thor’s endeavor to give his readers any 
detailed description of the way in which 
English, French, German and _ Italian 
cities carry on their respective under- 
takings, but rather to select the more 
notable features which stand forth in 
each of these systems, to show how each 
contributes its share in promoting ad- 
ministrative efficiency, and to compare 

Municipal Government. By Frank J. Goodnow, 
professor of administrative law and mnnicipal goy- 
ernment in Columbia University. The Century 
Company. New York. 1908. _ Tp. ix. 401. By mail 


of THe Survey, 105 East 22d street, New York, 
or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $3.15. 
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them, whenever they may be profitably 
compared, with corresponding features . 
in the framework of city government as 
it exists in the United States. In less 
competent hands this method would be 
dangerous, for it makes heavy demands 
upon a writer’s discrimination and ma- 
turity of judgment. 

It is true that the volume covers to 
some extent the ground previously trav- 
ersed in books published by its author, 
but this scarcely detracts from either its 
value or its timeliness. Anyone who 
nowadays writes on the subject of mu- 
nicipal government must tread anew 
some well-beaten paths. Many of these 
are laid where Professor Goodnow first 
blazed the way, for among American 
scholars he is unquestionably the pioneer 
in this branch of political science. Yet 
there is a great deal of new material in 
this book, and much that is now re- 
stated appears in new garb. The reader 
will find helpful chapters on the history 
of municipal government, on the social 
structure of the modern city, on the re- 
lation of the city to the state in different 
countries, on municipal organization, 
and on all the important branches of 
actual present-day civic administration. 
To cover all this broad expanse within 
the compass of four hundred pages with- 
out producing a mere reference hand- 
book is something which only a skilful 
pen could accomplish. 

The book will serve admirably in col- 
lege classes where instruction in mu- 
nicipal government is attempted, for it 
introduces the student step by step to 
each important phase of the subject, and 
by well-selected chapter bibliographies 
points the way to more detailed study. 
But it should serve a wider con- 
stituency than this. It ought to 
be in the hands of every citizen 
who desires to know, _ intelligent- 
ly and accurately, the place which his 
municipality occupies in the American 
scheme of government; who his local au- 
thorities are, what they do, how they do 
it, and how their efforts may be support- 
ed and improved. 


WILLIAM BENNETT Munro. 
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THE HINDRANCES TO 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP" 


Yale University has a fund for an an- 
nual series of lectures on the Responsi- 
bilities of Citizenship. The lecturer for 
1909 was the Right Honorable James 
Bryce, who chose for his topic The Hin- 
drances to Good Citizenship. Through- 
out the United States are citizens, stu- 
dents, and educators who are zealously 
looking for these hindrances and who 
will be interested in their number, char- 
acter, and cure as set forth by the author 
of the much studied American Com- 
monwealth and The Holy Roman Em- 
pire. 

The three chief “of man’s deficiencies 
in the performance of that particular 
class of social duties which he owes to 
the political community whereof he is a 
member” are said to be Indolence, Per- 
sonal Self-Interest, and Party Spirit. To 
each one lecture is given. The cure is 
given in one lecture entitled How to 
“Overcome the Obstacles to Good Citizen- 
ship. Asa rule the lecturer suggests for 
consideration, where less widely read men 
would dogmatize. The questions raised 
are so numerous and the call to civic 
duty so compelling that social work- 
ers will find in these four short lectures 
@ helpful resumé of fundamentals in both 
history and civics. 

The three qualities to be fostered in 
the individual as a means of overcoming 
_ fhe three chief hindrances are Intelli- 

gence, Self-Control, Conscience. 
desiderata are obtainable both through 
ethical means and through such mechan- 
ical means as socialism, anarchism, pro- 

rtional representation, obligatory vot- 
ing, referendum, initiative, limited fran- 
chises, primary reforms, short ballot. 


“As laws which breathe a high spirit - 


(ethical means) help to educate the 
whole community, so does the presence 
of opportunities for reform (mechanical 
means) stimulate and invigorate the best 
Citizens in their efforts after better 
things.” It is easier to “contrive plans 
*Hindrances to Good Citizenship. Right Hon- 
able James Bryce. Yale University Press, 1909. 
p. 138. By mail of THe Survey, 105 East 22d 


treet, New York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
ostpaid, $1.26. 
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by which the interest of the citizen shall 
be aroused and sustained” than “to in- 
duce the citizen and to go on using, year 
in and year out, the contrivances and op- 
portunities provided for his benefit.” 

As is the case with the second volume 
of the American Commonwealth, this_ 
book helps not so much because of its 
systematic treatment — description, en- 
dorsement, rejection—as by the way im- 
portant judgments are stated: 


The altruistic spirit which is now every- 
where visible .... seems likely to spread 
into the field of civic action. 

Nothing makes more for happiness than to 
see others around one happy. The rich res- 
idents need not grudge taxation which they 
could see was being honestly spent for the 
benefit of the city. 

Municipal governments cannot be encour- 
aged to own public utilities so long as there 
is a risk that somebody may own municipal 
governments. 

Public employes should not be made into 
a privileged class, to which there is given 
larger pay than any other workers of the 
same class and capacity receive. 

The less national politics in city elections 
the better. 

In no form of government is leadership so 
essential as in a democracy. 

The highest because the most difficult duty 
of a citizen is to fight valiantly for his con- 
victions when he is in a minority. 

Politics have nowadays to strive against 
more rival subjects attracting men’s eyes and 
minds than they had before scientific dis- 
covery and art, and above all, athletic sports, 
came to fill newspapers and magazines, 


WituiaAmM H. ALLEN. 


OUR PROBATION SYSTEM 
THROUGH GERMAN 
EYES’ 


Dr. Blumenthal, who believed in the 
probation system as employed in Ameri- 
ca, took a vacation in the years 1907-8 
in order to study the methods in the 
United States. He visited all parts of 
the country and came in contact with 
scores of people who are working in be- 
half of children,—judges, lawyers, parole 
and probation agents, the police and the 
children themselves. The results of his 
studies he has set forth clearly in this 


2Was Kénnen wir von Amerika bei der Behana- 
lung unserer verwahrlosten und verbrecherischen 
Jugend lernen? Ergebnisse einer Studienreise von 
Dr. jur. Paul Blumenthal, Berlin. 
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excellent pamphlet of more than a hun- 
dred pages. He describes the various 
courts as they exist, including juvenile 
courts, jails into which many children 
still find their way, and reformatories 
where they may have a better chance 
than if returned to their homes after trial. 
Very truthfully he says of our police sta- 
tions that many of them are in the most 
unbelievably vile condition and that in 
so-called houses of detention he often 
found two or three persons in a cell 
meant only for one, and repeatedly two 
prisoners sleeping together in a single 
narrow bed. He likewise criticises, with 
perfect right, the openwork doors of 
jails, the common corridors, the enforced 
idleness, the communication between all 
sorts of prisoners and the abominations 
of filth, vermin and generally immoral 
condition of most of the United States 
jails. If the county officials of our coun- 
try sigh, like Burns, for “the giftie” to 
see themselves as “ithers” see them they 
can begin by studying this picture of one 
of their productions—the common jail— 
as seen by a clear-eyed, intelligent and 
conscientious German student. It is a 
picture to make an American blush, be- 
cause it is so true. Of the miserable 
practice of paying the sheriff fees he 
speaks with disapproval of course. He 
might well have used even stronger lan- 
guage about it. 

The various children’s courts in the 
country are compared and the results 
studied as well as can be with the limited 
statistics to be secured. Naturally Dr. 
Blumenthal finds fault with the lack of 
classified criminal statistics to be had in 
this country. He thinks also, and prob- 
ably again he is right, that the lack of 
the German method of recording all 
changes of population must tend to make 
the police lose knowledge of the move- 
ment of criminals, whether old or young, 
and therefore control of them. 

Massachusetts is put at the head of 
probation work in his estimate, since 
it is carried on there more as a real sys- 
tem. The work of Mrs. Tuttle in Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Rogers in Indianapolis and that 
of many other women calls for the high- 
est praise. The writer especially favors 
such work as is done in Indianapolis 
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where many business men are associated 
with the work of the Children’s Court, 
to whom boys may be assigned for 
friendly guidance. 

The one strong point that met Dr. 
Blumenthal at every turn was the influ- 
ence of personality. It was not of such 
great importance that a man should be 
appointed children’s judge for life, as in 
Boston; or be elected term after term, 
like Judge Ben Lindsey of Denver. It 
was the personal character of those 
judges, and of the Chicago, Washington, 
Philadelphia men to whom the duties of 
judge of juvenile courts were assigned, 
that showed how much could be accom- 
plished in saving boys from prison and 
turning them into good citizens, if they 
could come into close contact with such 
wise and sympathetic judges in their day 
of danger. 

Dr. Blumenthal disapproves of the 
New York method, or lack of method. 
He thinks the time of probation too short, 
the probation officers too few and the 
work too superficial. To all of which 
those who know it best will agree, along 
with the hope that Massachusetts meth- 
ods may be more closely followed. 

The latter part of this useful pamph- 
let is devoted to an-examination of Ger- 
man law to see how the probation sys- 
tem can be used to best advantage in 
Germany, where in several places the ju- 
venile court has already found place. He 
is far from recommending his country- 
men to try to imitate American ways of 
doing things, but he heartily desires to 
see the good which he acknowledges has 
been secured here secured also for the 
youth of Germany; and he is earnest in 
his suggestion that suitably fitted women 
should do their share of the work among 
girls, women and the youngest boys. 

We are so used to our ordinary slow- 


‘footed justice that one feature which he 


praises comes as a surprise: that the de- 
cision of the judge in juvenile cases to 
send to an institution is followed by a 
swift carrying out of his decree. In 
Germany he says it might be deferred 
for months or years. 

What success we have attained in deal- 
ing with juvenile crime he ascribes to the 
optimism of the American people and 
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their belief that good is bound to pre- 
vail in the end and that the depressed 
and submerged of all classes can be 
helped to rise, if the proper influences 
can be left long enough at work upon 


t i 
hem IsaBEL C. Barrows. 


THE ART OF LIFE SERIES’ 


Three recent additions to the Art of 
Life Series are Things Worth While, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and 
Self-Measurement, by William De Witt 
Hyde, and a contribution from the 
editor of the series. 

Colonel Higginson quotes with en- 
dorsement the words of Holyoake, the 
English reformer, “The unconscious 
progress of fifty years is equivalent to 
a revolution.” We imagine that the au- 
thor’s friends, who have been looking 
upon him as something of a radical, will 
be pleased to find how he cherishes the 
old and homely virtues in his retrospect 
of social progress in this country. On 
the other hand, those who take an ag- 
gressive interest in the struggle to im- 
prove society will appreciate the keen 
optimism of one whose very literary ca- 
reer is founded on love and sympathy 
for all people. There may be some dis- 
appointment among sociological special- 
ists that Colonel Higginson refrains 
from identifying himself with any par- 
ticular sect of reformers. 
will see that the calm endorsement he 
gives to all that is essential to true re- 
form will prove a more powerful weapon 
than could his militant attack on some 
specific evil. 

In Self-Measurement President Hyde 
presents a “Scale of Human Values,” 
classifying the fundamental relations of 
life by which any individual is able to 
card-index himself as to physique, work, 
property, society, religion, etc. The three 
grades on the positive side are: Recep- 
tive; Productive; Creative. On _ the 
minus side are: Defective; Perversive; 
Destructive. In your relatron to society, 

wArt of Life Series: Things Worth While. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Pp. 73. _ Self- 
Measurement. By William De Witt Hvde. Pp. 74. 
Human Equipment. By Edward Howard Griggs. Pp. 
73. B. W. IInebsch, New York, 1909. By mail of THs 
Survey, 105 East 22d street. New York, or 158 


Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, fifty-five cents 
each. 
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for example, examine yourself and learn 
whether you have geniality, hospitality, 
or love. Or, on the other hand, in the 
scale of descent: selfishness, pride, or 
malice. 

Human Equipment, by the editor of 
the series, Edward Howard Griggs, is 
a protest against the flaunting of wealth, 
against unproductive idleness, whether of 
rich or poor, and a plea for universal 
co-ordinated production as the basis of 
social well-being. He urges a just pro- 
portion of expenditure and income, of 
use and production. 


TEE NEW. ETHICS: 


This little volume illustrates an oft- 
recurring tendency of students of natural 
science to enter the moral field. In ear- 
lier years it was from the pure sciences 
that this transition was made, as in the 
cases of Leibnitz, La Place, and Quete- 
let. More recently the sympathy be- 
tween the natural and the moral sciences 
has been most obvious. This has had its 
good and bad results. 

To the latter belongs the bold state- 
ment at the opening of this book, “No 
being can believe a thing or keep from 
believing a thing by simply deciding to 
do so.” Such statements as this and the 
succeeding one, that psychic phenomena 
are governed by fixed laws, form rather 
hard diet for the general public, however 
pleasing they may be to the philosophic 
palate. And while opinion has perhaps 
been formed by the decree of a Span- 
ish inquisitor or the so-called inexorable 
logic of evidence, a great many no doubt 
believe still the old adage, ‘““A man con- 
vinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still.” This type of ultra- 
materialistic statement will recall the ex- 
pressions of Volney, Condorcet, and 
their kith in France, whose pseudo- | 
scientific fatalism drove some into a de- 
lightful optimism, others to despairing 
pessimism and many in the direction of 
social and political insanity. Why the 
author should take up the problem of the 
right of an individual to change his opin- 
ion (p. 12) does not seem apparent. 


2The New Ethics. By J. Howard Moore. Sam 
uel S. Block, Chicago, Ill., 1909. Pp. 216. By 
mail of THr Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New 
York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
$1.10. 
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Mr. Moore’s thesis of the new ethics 
is the Great Law, “Act toward others 
as you would act toward a part of your 
own self.” No person would dispute the 
wisdom of this thesis; its newness might 
be doubted, as it is over nineteen cen- 
turies since the significant question was 
asked, “Are ye not all of one body?” 

The humane attitude toward dumb 
animals is discussed and commended in 
chapter V. Chapter VI answers the ques- 
tion, “What shall we eat,” from the 
standpoint of the vegetarian and contains 
interesting suggestions. 

The proposition that the food of the 
future is to be vegetable and not animal 
is certainly a good economic proposition, 
and there is no reason why it should not 
be correct ethically. Whatever may be 
thought concerning the author’s contri- 
bution to moral philosophy his plea for 
the abandonment of brutal sport at the 
cost of infinite animal pain must meet 
with general consent. 

W. B. GuTHRIE. 


THE APPROACH TO THE 
SOCIAL QUESTION’! 


“For the spirit of the living creatures 
was in the wheels.” The vision of the 
Hebrew prophet furnishes the motif 
for Professor Peabody’s consideration 
of the social question in his recent book, 
The Approach to the Social Question. 
Ezekiel’s vision is, he says, “a picture of 
social service under the conditions of 
the modern world. Wheels there must 
be, and wheels within wheels, and the 
adjustment of the intricate mechanism 
is essential to effective philanthropy, but 
the wheels are moved by the power of 
love and the mechanism halts until the 
spirit of the living creatures is in the 
wheels. 

The significance of the book lies for 
us in the definite leading of the reader 
on from social science to social religion, 
on from a consideration of works to a 
hold on faith. The relative importance 


The Approach to the Social Question. An in- 
troduction to the Study of Social Ethics. By 
Francis Greenwood Peahody. The Macmillan 


Company. New York. Pp. 204 and index. By 
mail of THr Survey, 105 Wast 22d street, New 
ad and 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
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that Professor Peabody attaches to the 
well travelled ways of approach through 
social science, sociology, economics, and 
ethics seems of secondary importance 
to the claim that the vital achievement 
must be one of the spirit. He recog- 
nizes that egotism and _ prudentialism 
have been and are motive powers; that. 
“ethics without economics is like a rail- 
way train without brakes,” while “eco- 
nomics without ethics, on the other hand, 
is like a train without steam’’; that it is 
“easy to be recklessly kind, it is equally 
easy to be timidly wise, but to be scien- 
tifically sympathetic and prudently hu- 
mane, is a complex task,” that there is 
immediate peril through “the interpre- 
tation of a great human movement in 
terms of machinery,” through the ex- 
pectation that “a change in economic 
methods will of itself produce a change 
of the human heart.” These dangers 
that beset the traveller on the roads of 
social advance are enumerated with 
oratorical fervor, but the current of 
goodness he recognizes as present every- 
where in the modern stream—in the la- 
bor movement, to give one of his in- 
stances, which in spite of its having on 
its surface “much scum of self-interest 
and many eddies of hesitating pruden- 
tialism” has as a main current ‘‘a broad- 
ening river of idealism, seeking its out- 
let in industrial peace and justice.” 

Having completed his great trilogy, 
Richard Wagner wrote: 

It has passed like a breath, this race of 
the gods, the treasure of my sacred knowl- 
edge I leave to the world; it is no longer 
goods, gold, or sacred pomp, houses, courts, 
lordly magnificence nor the deceitfulness of 
dark treaties, nor the harsh law of hypo- 
critical manners, but only one single thing 


which in good as in evil days makes us 
happy: Love! 


The Harvard professor of Christian 
morals addressing a group of students 
at the Pacific Theological Seminary 
seems very remote from the German dra- 
matist, but to each comes the conviction 
that the social schemes and dreams “have 
their share in the large purpose of the 
Eternal,’ and that order will come only 
through the casting of the plans of so- 
cial redemption into “the great movement 
of the Divine will,” 

Mary Wittcox GLENN. 
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OTHER REVIEWS TO COME 


In addition to the books reviewed in 
this or in earlier issues, THE SuRvVEY has 
arranged for reviews of the following: 


Unemployment. By W. H. Beveridge. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York, 
19095 Pp. 317:) Price $2.40: by mail of 
The Survey, $2.58. 

The Promise of American Life. By Herbert 
Croly. The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. 
468. Price $2.50; by mail of Ture Survey 
$2.65. . ’ 

Education for Efficiency. By Eugene Day- 
enport. D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton 19095) Pp. 184; Price $1° by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.08. 

Self-Control and How to Secure It. By Paul 
DuBois. Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York, 1909. Pp. 337. Price $1.50; 
by mail of Tuer Survey $1.59. 

Mental Discipline and Educational Values. 
By W. H. Heck. John Lane Company, New 
York, 1909. Pp. 147. Price $1.; by mail 
of Tur Survey $1.10. 

The American People. By A. Maurice Low. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1909. 
Pp. 446. Price $2.25; by mail of Tur Sur- 
VEY $2.31. 

Social Development and Education. By M. 
V. O’Shea. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1909. Pp. 561. Price $2; by mail 
of Tut Survey $2.14. 

Industrial Efficiency. By Arthur Shadwell. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 
second edition 1909. Pp. 720. Price $2; 
by mail of Tue Survey $2.18. 

The People’s Law. By Charles Sumner Lob- 
ingier. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1909. Pp. 492. Price $4; by mail 
of Tur Survey $4.18. 

Recollections. By Washington Gladden. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1909. 
Pp. 445. Price $2; by mail of Tur Survey 
$2.20. 

A Modern City. By William Kirk. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1909. Pp. 
374. Price $2.50; by mail of Tur SuRVEY 
2u0; 

Ps niary Socialism. By Edward Bern- 
stein. B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1909. 
Pp. 224. Price $1; by mail of Tur Survry 


$1.07. 


The Road to Power. By Karl Kautsky. Sam- 
uel A. Block, Chicago, 1909. Pp. 127. 
Price fifty cents; by mail of Tur Survey 
fifty-five cents. 

The Morality of Modern Socialism. By John 
J. Ming. Benziger Bros., New York, 1909. 
Pp. 400. Price $1.50; by mail of Tur 
Survey $1.62. 

The Substance of Socialism. By John 
Spargo. B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1909. 
Pp. 162. Price $1; by mail of THE Sour- 
VEY $1.06. 

The Story of the Negro. By Booker T. 
Washington, Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, New York, 1909. Pp. 769. Price 
$3; by mail of Tur Survey $3.30. 

War On The White Slave Traffic. Edited by 
Ernest A. Bell. Charles C. Thompson 
Company, Chicago, 1909. Pp. 481. Price 
fifty cents; by mail of Tur Survey sixty 
cents. 

The Conflict Between Private Monopoly and 
Good Citizenship. By John Graham 
Brooks. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1909. Pp. 48. Price fifty cents; by 
mail of Tur Survey fifty-four cents. 

Commercialism and Journalism. By Hamii- 
ton Holt. Houghton Mifflln Company, Bos- 
ton, 1909. Pp. 105. Price $1; by mail of 
Tuer Survey $1.06. 

Latter Day Problems. 
Laughlin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1909. Pp. 302. Price $1.50; by mail 
of THE Survey $1.62. 

Playground Technique and Play Craft, Vol- 
ume J. Edited by Arthur Leland and 
Lorna Leland. F. A. Bassett Company, 
Springfield, Mass., 1909. Pp. 284. Price 
$2.50; by mail of THe Survey $2.62. 

Infancy. Edited by T. M. Kelynack, M.D. 
Robert Culley, London, 1909. One of the 
National Health Manuals, published at 1s. 
Pp: 186. 

Proceedings of the Child Conference for Re- 
search and Welfare, I, 1909. G. EH. Stech- 
ert and Company, ‘New York. Pp. 257. 
Price $1.50; by mail of Tur Survey $1.58. 

Police Administration. By Leonhard Felix 
Fuld. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1909. Pp. 551. Price $3; by mail of Tun 
Survey $3.20. 


By. J. Lawrence 


EARLIER REVIEWS 


The following books have been re- 
viewed in Tue Survey since the opening 
of the present volume, October 2, 1909: 
October 16.—How to Lay Out Suburban 

Home Grounds. By Herbert J. Kellaway. 

John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1909. 

Pp. 112. Price $2; by mail of Tus Sur- 

vEY $2.10. 
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October 30—The Crime Problem. By Col- 
onel Vincent Masten. Star Gazette Com- 
pany, Elmira, N. Y., 1909. Pp. 156. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THe Survey $1.58. 

October 30.—Letters From A Settlement. By 
A. L. Hodson. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York, 1909. Pp. 263. Price 
$1.50; by mail of Tur Survey $1.62. 

October 30.—The Melting Pot. By Israel 
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Zangwill. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1909. Pp. 200. Price $1.25; by mail 


of THe Survey $1.35. 

October 30.—The Basis of Ascendancy. By 
Edgar Gardner Murphy. Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1909. Pp. 248. Price $1.50; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.60. 

October 30.—The Great White Plague. By 
Edward O. Otis. Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company, New York, 1909. Pp. 330. Price 
$1: by mail of THe Survey $1.10. 

December 11.—Tuberculosis. Edited by Ar- 
nold C. Klebs, M.D. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1909. Pn. 939. Price 
$6: by mail of Tue Survey $6.40; in half 
leather $7.40. 

December 18—The New New ,York. By 
John C. Van Dyke. Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. The Macmillan Company, 1909. 
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Pp. 425. Price $4; by mail of Tur SuRvVEY 
$4.25. 

December 18.—The Wayfarer in New York. 
By Edward S. Martin. The Macmillan 


Comnany, New York, 1909. Pp. 266. Price 
$1.25; by mail of Tur Survey $1.35. 
January 1.—Labor and the Railroads. By J, 


O. Fagan. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1909. Pp. 164. Price $1; by mail 
of THE Survey $1.06. 

January 15.—Women In Industry. By Edith 
Abbott. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, 1909. Pp. 407. Price $2; by mail 
of THe Survey $2.13. 

January 15.—Women and the Trades. By 
Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. Russell Sage 
Foundation publication. Charities Publi- 
cation Committee, New York, 1910. Pp. 
417. Price $1.50; by mail of Tur Survey 
S172: 
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DISORDERLY CONDUCT 


To THE EDITOR: 


The shirtwaist makers’ strike, begun some 
months ago, has secured more prominence 
in the press than any other strike of recent 
times, and this is largely due to the reason 
that social influences of an unusual sort 
have been conspicuous. in this particular 
labor trouble. A great deal has been pub- 
lished about the law relating to strikes and 
the rights of the strikers and unions, and 
very little has been said about the rights 
of the persons who still insist upon remain- 
ing in their places of employment. More 
symvathy, it seems to me, should be shown 
to the persons who only desire to be left 
alone in the peaceable enjoyment of these 
rights, than is accorded the strikers. The 
law in this state, and in all the states of 
the Union, clearly gives them the legal right 
to continue peaceably in their occunations. 
So much bad law anent ‘disordefly con- 
duct” has been published in this connection 
that it seems timely that the people should 
have knowledge of just what the law is, and 
for that reason I ask for your space to 
quote the following statutes and decisions: 
Tre History oF THE DISORDERLY CONDUCT 

SrcTIONS OF THE Cons. Act, (L. 1882, Ch. 

410.) 

Five sections of the Cons. Act refer to dis- 
orderly conduct, i. e., Sections 1448, 1458 
1459, 1461 and 1562. Secs. 1443 and 1461 
were originally passed in 1833: Sec. 1562 in 
1859, and Secs. 1458 and 1459 in 1860. 

-I. THE ORIGINAL SECTIONS IN 1833. 

I first refer to the OrIcINAL SkEcTIoNns 
1448 and 1461. These were two of the 22 
sections of L. 1833, chap. 11, passed Jan, 23, 


1838, and entitled: “An Act relative to the 
powers of the Common Council of the City 
of New York, and the police and criminal 
courts of the said city.” This act covered 

a great variety of subjects. such as vagrancy, 

public intoxication, disorderly conduct, etce., 

etc. The two disorderly conduct sections 
were: 

Sec. 5. Riding through the streets. (This is 
almost word for word the same as the 
present Sec. 1448 of the Cons. Act.) 

Sec. 8. Surety for good behavior. In all 
complaints. before any magistrate in 
the city of New York, for disorderly 
conduct, it shall be lawful for such 
magistrate, IF IN HIS OPINION SUCH 
DISORDERLY CONDUCT TENDS TO A BREACH 
OF THE PEACE, to require the party 
against whom such conduct may be 
proved, either by his or her own con- 
fession, or by competent testimony, to 
give sufficient surety or sureties, for 
his or her good behavior, for any 
term not exceeding twelve months, 
and the magistrate who may have 
required such surety or sureties may, 
in his discretion, at any time dis- 
charge the same. 

This last quoted section remained un- 
changed for over twenty-five years. It is 
quite obvious that the word “such”, preced- 
ing the words “disorderly conduct”, referred 
to the subsequent words as “tends to a 
breach of the peace.” The magistrate was 
made the judge of its tendency. 

This section 8 of the act of 1833 has never 
been changed, and to-day constitutes section 
1461 of the Cons. Act. It follows, therefora, 
that the word “such” in the present section 
ee has the same meaning that it had in 
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II. THe SEcTIONS or THE Cons. ACT AS THEY 
Stand To-Day. 


Under L. 1833, supra, the magistrates had 
no power except to bind those guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct over to keep the peace. 

Twenty-six years after 1833 the Legisla- 
ture by L. 1859, Chap. 491, Sec. 5, gave them 
power to fine or imprison. (Vid. Sec. 1562 
Cons. Act.) In the next year, by L. 1860, 
Chap. 508, Secs. 20 and 21, the Legislature 
added certain provisions as to what should 
be disorderly conduct in a thoroughfare or 
public place. (Vid. Secs. 1458, 1459 Cons. 
Act:). 

All those acts were subsequently re-enact- 
ed in the Cons. Act (L. 1882, Chap. 410). 


OrIGINAL AcT oF 1833. 
Fast driving and riding. §-1448, L. 1833, 
Che 1156Sec:, 5. 


AppED IN 1860. 

Disorderly conduct. 

Sec. 1458. Every person in said city and 
county shall be deemed guilty of disorderly 
conduct that tends to a breach of the peace, 
who shall in any thoroughfare or public 
place in said city or county commit any of 
the following offenses, that is to say: 

1. Every person who shall suffer to be 
at large any unmuzzled, ferocious or vicious 
dog. 

2. Every common prostitute or night 
walker loitering or being in any thorough- 
fare or public place for the purpose of 
prostitution or solicitation, to the annoy- 
ance of the inhabitants or passers-by. 

3. Every person who shall use any threat- 
ening, abusive or insulting behavior with in- 
tent to provoke a breach of the peace or 
whereby a breach of the peace may be occa- 
sioned. L. 1860, Ch. 508, Sec. 20. 

(AppEepD IN 1860.) 

Id., Arrest for. 

Sec. 1459. Whenever it shall appear, on 
oath of a credible witness before any police 
justice in said city and county, that any 
person in said city and county has been 
guilty of any such disorderly conduct as in 
the opinion of such magistrate tends to a 
breach of the peace, the said magistrate may 
cause the person so complained of to be 
brought before him to answer the said 
charge. : 

Id., Sec. 21. 


(OrtainaL Act oF 1833.) 

Id.; security for good behavior. 

Src. 1461. In all complaints before any 
magistrate in the city of New York, for dis- 
orderly conduct, it shall be lawful for such 
magistrate. if in his opinion such disorderly 
conduct tends to a breach of the peace, to 
require the party against whom such con- 
duct may be proved, either by his or her 
own confession. or by competent testimony, 
to give sufficient surety or sureties, for his 
or her good behavior, for any term not ex- 
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ceeding twelve months, and the magistrate 
who may have required such surety or sure- 
ties may, in his discretion, at any time dis- 
charge the same. 

joes 33eChy at, Sec: .8: 

(ADDED IN 1859). 

Fines for intoxication or disorderly con- 
duct. 

Sec. 1562. In all cases of arrest for intox- 
ication or disorderly conduct in the city of 
New York, the police justice shall have 
power. in addition to holding the party to 
bail for good behavior, to impose a fine not 
exceeding ten dollars in each case. or to 
commit to the city prison not exceeding ten 
days, each day of the imprisonment to he 
taken as a liquidation of one dollar of the 
fine. 

L. 1859, Ch. 491,, Sec. 5. 

kt is clear then that, when the history of 
these sections is considered. it will be per- 
ceived that section 1461 has never been 
changed nor intended to be changed; and 
that it permits a magistrate to exercise his 
judgment and authorizes him to proceed in 
any case of disorderly conduct, “such” as in 
his opinion tends to a breach of the peace, 
whether it happens to be defined in the pre- 
ceding section 1458 or not. The word 
“such” in section 1459 is used in the same 
way as the word “such” in section 1461: and 
it must follow that it, too. has the same sis- 
nificance, and that it does not refer to the 
so-called definitions contained in the pre- 
ceding section 1458. 

It is obvious that section 1458 was nassed 
to extend and not to limit the concention of 
disorderly conduct. Thus the subiect-mate 
ter of subdivisions 1 as to dogs: and 2 as to 
prostitution, would never suggest disorderly 
conduct in the actual sense of the word “dis- 
orderly.” Again it is clear that subd. 3 
relating to “threatening, abusive or insult- 
ing behavior” was also intended to cover a 
condition of affairs which might not per- 
haps be actually disorderly and vet might 
readily lead to disorder. In addition, an- 
other matter should be noticed. The con- 
duct referred to in section 1458 is confined 
to such as takes place in any “thoroughfare 
or public place.” The original section 1461, 
which has been in effect since 1833. per- 
mitted a magistrate to require security for 
disorderly conduct, whether it occurred in 
either a public or a private place. 

“It is indispensable in a great metropolis 
like this, to secure the preservation of good 
order: and it is not to be assumed that the 
Legislature meant to take away what was so 
essential to its preservation, unless that in- 
tention is unmistakably exvressed.” 

Case of the Twelve Commitments, 19 Abb. 
Pr., 394, at pp. 400, 401. 

‘ That case arose in 1865, prior to the en- 
actment of the consolidation act, but after 
the provisions of 1860 had been passed. 

Ill-advised construction of a_ statute of 
this kind might lead to tremendous con- 
fusion, as Judge Daly pointed out in the case 
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just cited. Some years ago, when Brooklyn 
was consolidated with the older city, just 
such confusion arose. Mr. Justice Gaynor 
vehemently protested against these particu- 
lar sections, and declared that they were 
vague, unsatisfactory, unscientific, and the 
like, and they might be so construed as to 
put too much power in the hands of the 
magistrates and of the police (38 Misc., 233; 
iGbe WERES aio Bar Bie) 

An appeal from one of these decisions was 
taken to the Appellate Division, second de- 
partment, and that court announced that the 
disorderly conduct section had been contin- 
ued by the new charter and applied to the 
city of Brooklyn. (People ex rel. Frank 


- agt. Davis, 80 App. Div., 448.) 


Subsequently a case of picketing came up 
before the Appellate Division of the first de- 
partment, and this court followed the Appel- 
late Division of the second department, and 
also held that the provision of the charter 
had continued the earlier disorderly conduct 
sections of the consolidation act. (People 
ex rel. Smith agt. Van de Carr, 86 App. Div., 
9.) 

This court has also held in an earlier 
case, and by necessary implication, that the 
disorderly conduct sections of the consolida- 
tion act were still in force. The charter 
provides a novel scheme of cumulative sen- 
tences upon convictions of intoxication, va- 
grancy and disorderly conduct. “This court, 
in an interesting opinion by Laughlin, J., 
has held that this scheme of cumulative sen- 
tences was constitutional. (People ex rel. 
Abrams agt. Fox, 77 App. Div., 245.) 

These disorderly conduct sections have 
been administered for over three-quarters of 
a century. The magistrates can be trusted 
to administer them wisely; a certain amount 
of discretion must be allowed to them. It 
is not to be supposed that the words of sec- 
tion 1458 were intended to take away all 
their discretion, and Daly, J., was clearly 
right in so holding in the case of the twelve 
commitments. 

Attention is also called to the following 
leading New York cases: 

In Curran vs. Galen, 152 N. Y., 33, the 
court said at page 37: . 

“Public policy and the interests of society 
favor the utmost freedom in the citizen to 
pursue his lawful trade or calling, and if 
the purpose of an organization or combin- 
ation of workingmen be to hamper or to 
restrict, that freedom, and, through con- 
tracts or arrangements with employers, to 
coerce other workingmen to become mem- 
bers of the organization and to come under 
its rules and conditions, under the penalty 
of the loss of their position, and of depriva- 
tion of employment, then that purpose seems 
clearly unlawful and militates against the 
spirit of our government and the nature of 
our institutions, 


“Every citizen is deeply interested in the 
strict maintenance of the constitutional 
right freely to pursue a lawful avocation 


1 
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under conditions equal as to all, and to etm 
joy the fruits of his labor, without the im- 
position of any conditions not required for 
the general welfare of the community. The 
candid mind should shrink from the results 
of the operation of the principle contended 
for here; for there would certainly be a 
compulsion, or a fettering, of the individual, 
glaringly at variance with that freedom to 
be guaranteed to all by the provisions of 
the fundamental law of the state. The sym- 
pathies, or the fellow-feeling which, as a so 
cial principle, underlies \the association of 
workingmen for their common benefit, are 
not consistent with a purpose to oppress 
the individual who prefers by single effort 
to gain his livelihood.” 

See Jacobs vs. Cohen, 183 N. Y., 207, Nov. 
28, 1905. 

In National Protective Association vs, 
Cumming, 170 N. Y., 315, Judge Vann said 
in his dissenting opinion at page 339: 

“They have no right, however, through 
the exercise of coercion, to prevent others 
from working. When persuasion ends and 
pressure begins the law is violated, for that 
is a trespass upon the rights of others and 
is expressly forbidden by statute.” 

RozBert C. CorRNeELL, 


New York. City Magistrate, 


RAINED social worker, graduate Simmons Col- 

lege and Boston School for Social Workers, would 

like position as resident in settlement house. 
Highest references. Address X, care SURVHY. 
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treatment of present-day social problems from 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE RELIGIOUS TREATMENT OF POVERTY 


Poverty is certainly in part a social product. We have no choice but to 
treat it with a due sense of social responsibility. Some of us have the inspira- 
tion of a profound conviction that it may virtually be abolished. This is at 
bottom a religious conviction, and it is not disturbed by the sayings in the Old 
and in the New Testament which have been interpreted to mean that poverty is 
our everlasting heritage. We look for the coming of a prophet who shall say to 
us as Ezekiel said of a very similar proverb to the elders of Israel: 


What niean ye, that ye use this proverb in the land of Israel, saying, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge? As I live, saith the 
Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, 
all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is mine: the 
soul that sinneth it shall die. But if a man be just, and do that which is lawful and 
right, ... he shall surely live, saith the Lord God. 


When the saying in Deuteronomy, that “the poor shall never cease out of 
the land,” or the saying of Jesus, that “the poor ye have with you always and 
when ye will ye may do them good,” are used, as they sometimes are, to dis- 
courage radical and effective reform policies, or to postpone the immediate relief 
of distress, we feel ample warrant for something like Ezekiel’s indignant lan- 
guage: What mean ye that ye use this proverb in the land of opportunity? 
As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any more to use this 
proverb in America. Behold, all souls are mine. If a man be just and do that 
which is lawful and right, he shall surely live, and this implies that he shall have 
a living income. 

What is involved in the religious treatment of poverty? How shall we 
exhibit in relation to it that love and sympathy which religion enjoins? Clearly 
the treatment of poverty does not become religious because it takes place in a 
church or because it is supplemented by religious ceremonial or evangelical 
exhortation. What is unique and fundamental in the religious treatment of 
poverty is not in its agents, its accidents, or its accessories, but in its spiritual in- 
spiration. 

The religious treatment of poverty differs from all other in that it has 
behind it spiritual power, the quickening influence of a passion for rescuing a 
human soul from destruction, a calm faith that every human effort directed 
toward a good end is in line with the moral order of the universe, that God is 
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in nature and in human history, and that we are His instruments—intelligent, 
co-operating instruments, with great advantage to ourselves, when our will is in 
harmony with the Divine will; instruments none the less if blind, rebellious, or 
unreconciled. The religious treatment of poverty lies in its inspiration, not in 
its mechanics. The religious element is in the field of motive, desire, purpose, 
not in the field of method, agency, or result. 

A new situation has arisen in the church because of the growth of con- 
structive philanthropy in the last century. There are now at hand a vast array 
of institutions, societies, committees, foundations, governmental bureaus and 
departments, all inspired by the idea of social responsibility, all potentially 
religious in aim and spirit, all ready and eager to become the instrument of 
religion in its practical mission among the sons of men. The one indispensable 
element which these secular agencies of social betterment cannot supply is inspira- 
tion. The one element which religion alone can supply is inspiration. We 
make an irretrievable error if we assume that these secular. agencies 
will supply their own inspiration, if we ignore the necessity for 
the direct cultivation and enrichment of the life of the spirit which is 
in these movements to-day because of the historic faith of yesterday and of the 
ages past. If we have not our own religious faith—rich, abounding, living, fruc- 
tifying faith—the secular agencies will perish, or perhaps become the instruments 
of the devil, for curiously enough faith in the evil spirits seems to come easier, 
and in some quarters to last longer than faith in the power of good. 

In order that we may have religious treatment of poverty, therefore, the first 
essential of all is that we shall have religion—a militant, aggressive religious faith, 
with its deacons and prophets, with its sacraments and sanctions, with its hopes 
and promises, even with its commandments and terrors; a historical religion with 
its festivals and fast days, its holidays and holy days; a religion which makes 
appeal to reason and to tradition, which commands our loyalty and sanctifies 
our fellowship; such a religion as Christianity, purified of superstition and 
enriched by science, alone among the historic faiths offers to our American 
people, except for that portion of our population for whom the religion of Israel 
suffices, and except for a few groups of immigrants so small’and fragmentary 
as to be a negligible factor. 

For the religious treatment of poverty we must have, in a word, spiritual 
power, and then quite as essentially we must know how to apply it. How 
shall that.be done? One answer which we have once before suggested on this 
page is that the churches, which stand among us as the custodian of our religious 
life, as the concrete embodiment of the inspirational side of social work, should 
come to a better understanding, a sympathetic, co-operative, and mutually advan- 
tageous understanding, with the secular agencies in our community which have 
to do with poverty. Organized charity, for example, may undoubtedly, under nar- 
row-minded, unimaginative auspices, become cold, mechanical, essentially unchari- 
table. Inspired by a religious and social spirit, it becomes the very embodiment of 
constructive philanthropy, giving the best opportunity for pastors and laymen— 
for all good citizens—to work at the same time and in the most effective manner 
conceivable both for the individual who is in trouble and for the common good. 
February 19, 1910. _ 
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_ care of itself.” 
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lt the school garden is a good thing 
for normal boys and girls it is even bet- 
ter for institution youngsters; if any 
man may find recreation and benefit in 
digging in a garden, it is much more im- 
portant for a man in an institution. 
Regular work, out-of-doors, the spading 
and planting and pruning and harvesting 
of one’s own crops are important parts 
of the restoration of health and mind for 
any who go even a short way with Dr. 
Hutchinson in the belief that “if you 
take care of the body the mind will take 
More than that, it wiil 
go a long way towards making an insti- 


‘tution seli-supporting. Mr. Hall is col- 


- lecting information regarding successful 
‘institution gardens and farms for a sec- 
‘ond article to follow the one in this 


issue, and will be glad to hear from 


managers and superintendents. 


The plan of the New York State Char- 
ities Aid Association to treat drunkenness 


“as a disease rather than as a crime has 
taken shape in a bill before.the Legisla- 


ture. Mr. Burritt describes its very in- 


teresting features—a follow up, progress- 
- ive treatment of the inebriate with pro- 


“bation for the first offense, a farm insti- 


tution for later offenses with an indeter- 
Minate sentence which may be imposed 
by a board of physicians on application 
of the patient himself, a relative, the 
commissioner of public charities or the 
trustees of Bellevue. Dr. Ferris, presi- 
dent of the State Commission in Lunacy, 
and Dr. Mabon, superintendent of the 
Manhattan State Hospital, show the inti- 
mate relation between alcohol and in- 
Sanity and urge the Legislature to pass 
the bill. 

The criticism which invariably follows 
the administration of a relief fund after 
a great disaster, has bobbed up in the trail 
of the American Red Cross at Cherry. 
Mr. Bicknell, superintendent, replies to 
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it in detail on another page. The dispo- 
sition to be made of the funds which will 
be available for the stricken families is 
of much importance. To turn these over 
unguarded to women inexperienced in 
the handling of sums of money would be 
rash indeed. 

The Associated Charities of Minne- 
apolis has finished twenty-five years of 
successful work, and to mark the anni- 
versary the directors held a most stimu- 
lating conference in which they worked 
out for themselves new and even more 
energetic lines of work for the future. 
The State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration has been able to settle 
the strike at Ludlow, Mass. All of the 
striking Poles were taken back and the 
adjustment of wages will be worked out. 
The settlement is a great feather in the 
cap of the State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. The first report 
of the new Virginia State Board of 
Charities and Correction is a remarkable 
document in many ways. It promises 
much in the way of adequate care and 
supervision for the helpless wards of the 
state. Our age, Professor Farnam 
holds, may perhaps be called the age of 
legislation and certainly it will deserve 
that name. In a good year Congress 
and state legislatures grind out some 
sixteen thousand laws and resolutions. 
Legislation as it affects labor is particu- 
larly varied in different states and one 
of the main endeavors of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation is to 
secure new uniform legislation. 
The New York Charity Organization 
Society’s Committee on the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis has prepared a lecture 
on tuberculosis which, by changing a 
word here and there, can be used in any 
community. Lantern slides to illustrate . 
it are provided at cost and the whole is 
an extremely useful piece of work for 
those interested in the educational side 
of the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
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HOUSE PASSES BILL 
FOR MINING BUREAU 


Between the disasters of Cherry and 
Primero and hard upon the report of 
the Illinois Mining Commission comes 
word that the Huff bill creating a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines in the Department 
of the Interior has passed the House of 
Representatives. The functions of the 
bureau will be “to foster, promote and 
develop the mining industries of the 
United States; to make diligent inves- 
tigation of the methods of mining, the 
safety of miners, the possible improve- 
ment of conditions under which mining 
operations are carried on, the treatment 
of ores and other mineral substances, the 
use of explosives and electricity, the pre- 
vention of accidents, and other techno- 
logical investigations and inquiries perti- 
nent to said industries, and from time 
to time to make public reports of the 
work, investigations and information ob- 
tained.” 

Such a bureau has been urged for 
years by the American Mining Congress 
and the present bill which was intro- 
duced by a mine owner, is supported 
by operators and miners alike. When 
it is realized that through lack of scien- 
tific safety precautions the waste of life, 
in proportion to the number of men em- 
ployed in the mines of America, is three 
times that of England and the actual 
waste of ores due to unscientific methods 
of mining is about forty per cent, the 
potential value of the bureau to both 
classes will be realized. So greatly has 
the need of such work been felt, in fact, 
that of late years Congress has from time 
to time appropriated money to the Geo- 
logical Survey, a body whose function 
is to gather statistics, for conducting ex- 
periments, and for establishing testing 
stations in a few mining districts. If 
the Huff bill passes the Senate and re- 
ceives the president’s approval this work 
will be taken over and extended by the 
Mining Bureau, which it is hoped may 
go into operation in July this year. 


MINNEAPOLIS TO COMPETE 
WITH LOCAL LOAN SHARKS 


Following over a year’s agitation, a 
company has been formed in Minneapo- 
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lis to compete with the local loan sharks. 
There are probably a dozen concerns in 
the city which make a business of loan- 
ing on household goods and salaries, and 
over twenty-five pawnbrokers. Their 
ways are ds devious and oppressive as 
those of similar concerns all over the 
country. An attempt was made by rep- 
resentatives of various organizations to 
secure the passage of a bill in the last 
Legislature, which would have placed all 
money loaners of this type under the 
control of the State Bank Examiner’s 
Department and have permitted a maxi- 
mum rate of two per cent a month to 
be charged. This bill passed in only one 
house. 

The men back of the new organization, 
which is to be capitalized at $100,000, be- 
lieve that it is feasible to do business 
without loss at a rate that will come 
within the present legal rate of ten per 
cent, to which will be added moderate 
charges for making out papers, etc. The 
stock is being apportioned in small par- 
cels and those who have already sub- 
scribed are among the strongest business 
men and most public-spirited citizens of 
Minneapolis. 

W.N. Finley, president of the National 
Federation of Remedial Loan Companies 
and manager of the Chattel Loan Asso- 
ciation, and Arthur H. Ham, agent of 
the Russell Sage Foundation who is mak- 
ing a study of the loan shark evil in the 
United States, were called to Minneapo- 
lis to confer with the. group of men in- 
strumental in starting the recent move- 
ment. Their advice was invaluable and 
confirmed the intentions of the men in- 
terested in the new company which, it is 
expected, will be ready for business 
within a few weeks. 


TENNESSEE UNITES 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


So far as the United States census fig- 
ures tell the story Tennessee ranks after 
California in the proportion of deaths 
from tuberculosis to those from other 
causes. But when a new census is taken 
these figures are likely to be changed for 
Tennessee is waking up. Inspiration has 
been supplied by the excessive and sur- 
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prising mortality, due partly to a greater 
number of large cities than in any other 
southern state, and partly to conditions 
resulting from the presence of two races, 
plus the mountain population at one end 
of the state and the river folk at the 
other. 


The American Tuberculosis Exhibition 


held in the three chief cities of the three 
divisions of the state was a prime factor 
in the new development. It promptly met 
- with interested and efficient co-operation 
from women’s clubs, medical societies, 
commercial, agricultural and church or- 
ganizations, ministers, private citizens 
and government departments. The State 
Board of Health and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, assisted by 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
conducted two annual “health days” in 
the schools, and distributed printed mat- 
ter. A chapter on germ diseases was in- 
serted in the book on hygiene used in the 
schools and this was supplemented by a 
chapter definitely devoted to tuberculosis. 
In addition, a slip giving facts regarding 
prevention was pasted in one book of 
each pupil. 

The State Department of Agriculture 
has had tuberculosis topics included in 
the programs of state and local farmers’ 
mistitutes, for both races. .-The State 
Board of Health has furnished the speak- 
ers. This plan has not yet been made 
comprehensive, but the idea will be 
pushed to cover the state. 

The health and civic departments of 
the women’s clubs have conducted county 
fair exhibits, excelled in number and et- 

- fectiveness only by the great New York 
county fair campaign. The most useful 
single factor in all this agitation has been 
the exceptionally loyal support of the 
press. Newspapers have turned tuber- 
culosis matters into “news” as much as 
possible, for the sake of the state and 
their own* communities. 


SHIRTWAIST 
STRIKE SETTLED 


After twenty-five hours’ conference 
between representatives of the strikers, 
the employers’ association and the pub- 
lic the Philadelphia shirtwaist strike was 
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settled on February 6, and practically all 
the girls have by this time returned to 
work. 

The settlement involves the concession 
on the part of the employers of a per- 
manent arbitration board, on the part of 
the strikers of the open shop. The essen- 
tial points are the employment of union 
workers in their respective shops, “with- 
out discrimination,’ a committee of 
three in each shop to arrange the wage- 
scale; no charges for needles, straps or 
ordinary wear and tear on the machin- 
ery ; fifty-two and one-half hours a week; 
no work on Saturday after one o'clock; 
future grievances to be settled, if pos- 
sible, between employers and employes in 
the individual shops; grievances which 
cannot be settled thus to be left to a 
permanent arbitration board made up of 
representatives of the union, the employ- 
ers and the general public, whose de- 
cision shall be final; this contract to last 
till May 1, 1911. 

It is to be regretted that sub-contract- 
ing, which in Philadelphia includes tene- 
ment house work, is not covered by the 
agreement. The fifty-two and one-half 
hour week, on the other hand, cuts out 
overtime entirely and should have the 
excellent effect of increasing the length 
of the busy season. 

At the beginning of the strike we are 
told that the union was weaker than that 
in New York and has therefore been 
more dependent on the moral and finan- 
cial support of the public. Possibly this 
accounts for the substitution of perma- 
nent arbitration, which makes public 
opinion the final court of appeal from the 
shop committee for the decision of the 
union as a whole with its much dreaded 
walking delegate. Possibly, too, public 
opinion in conservative Philadelphia did 
not support the closed shop as enthusias- 
tically as in New York. However that 
may be, the strongest ally of the employ- 
ers in their fight for the open shop is 
the fact that the association included the 
whole trade, some seventy-five firms in 
all, and controlled as a body the supply 
of materials for shirtwaists, so that each 
member was deterred from settling pri- 
vately with his hands by the risk of loss, 
possibly even ruin. The result has been 
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that a fairly small proportion have faced 
the risk and almost half the girls—some 
7,000 in all—remained idle till the very 
end. The coming of the slack season 
will test the good faith of the promise of 
“no discrimination” against the union. 
Before that time the girls hope to have 
won over a large proportion of the work- 
ers not yet organized. 

In New York the strike is not yet 
technically over; 900 girls representing 
thirteen shops are still out. In many 
respects, however, the New York branch 
of the International Shirtwaist Makers 
has even more to give hope of permanent 
success than the Philadelphia branch. 
The original number of strikers is not 
known, but 21,000 are now enrolled on 
the union books, the employes of about 
400 shops. In the settlements made by 
21,100 workers individually with 387 
shops, the demand for the closed shop has 
not in a single instance been waived. 
Sub-contracting has been so regulated 
that the union believes it will be harm- 
less ; all differences are to be adjusted be- 
tween the employer, a committee of the 
shop and a representative of the union, 
with no intervention by the public. 


COURT HEARS 
TEN HOUR CASE 


On February 10 the Supreme Court of 
Illinois heard the arguments for and 
against the constitutionality of the II- 
linois ten-hour law governing the em- 
ployment of women and girls in factories, 
laundries and mechanical establishments. 
Readers of THe Survey are familiar 
with the history of the case.1_ The in- 
junction granted by Judge Tuthill of 
Chicago in September, 1909, in response 
_ toa plea by the W. C. Ritchie Company, 
box manufacturers, argued by the attor- 
neys for the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, operated to restrain the state’s 
attorney and the chief factory inspector 
from enforcing the law on the ground 
-that it is unconstitutional. The appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the state was 
to be heard in the December term of the 
court but was postponed. 


1S$ee Top Survey for July 3, 1909. September 25, 
1909, Dee. 11, 1909, and January 1, 1910. 
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Contending for the law’s constitution- 
ality there appeared William J. Calhoun 
of Chicago, recently appointed minister 
to China, Louis D. Brandeis of Boston, 
who successfully argued the constitu- 
tionality of a similar Oregon law before 


' the Supreme Court of the United States, 


State’s Attorney John E. W. Wayman 
of Chicago, and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral George E. Fitch. Against the law 
appeared William D. Haynie of Chicago, 
counsel for the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association. Present at the hearing were 
delegations including members of the 
Women’s Trade Union Leagues of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, the Illinois branch of 
the Consumers’ League, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and 
the Illinois branch of the latter organiza- 
tion. 

Through some misunderstanding the 
elaborate brief prepared by Mr. Brandeis, 
with the co-operation of Miss Josephine 
Goldmark of the National Consumers’ 
League, failed to be filed at the proper 
time, but just before hearing the case 
the Supreme Court accepted it. 

The case was stated by Assistant At- 
torney General Fitch, who traced its his- 
tory and brought out the essential points 
involved. Incidentally, to provide a 
clear and simple statement of just what 
classes of women employes would be af- 
fected by the act, Justice Carter intro- 
duced the concise definition ‘“‘all employes 
who keep pace with the machine.” 

Mr. Calhoun followed Assistant At- 
torney General Fitch and made a plea 
based upon the humanitarian aspects 
of the movement for shorter hours for 
working women. He pointed out that 
there is more of fiction than of real- 
ity in the doctrine of freedom of con- 
tract when workers are face to face 
with poverty all the time, and when 
the loss of a day’s work and a day’s 
wages means not enough money to pay 
rent or to buy food. Taking pains to 
disavow any radical leanings towards so- 
cialism or anarchism, and saying that 
he had not even been classed among the 
“uplifters,’ Mr. Calhoun plead sympa- 
thetically for the human values at stake. 
He spoke of the family responsibilities, 
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of household cares, of future mother- 
hood, and showed how vitally such im- 
portant fundamentals of life are affected 
by the conditions of industry. 


Mr. Brandeis then brought to bear the 


mass and weight of testimony which re- 
cent years have contributed to our 
knowledge of health as affected by occu- 
pation and overwork—evidence, much of 
which has become known and available 
since the previous decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court declaring unconstitu- 
tional the law limiting the working hours 
of women. The progress of legislation 
in reducing the hours of women’s work 
was outlined, and emphasis was placed 
upon the Oregon law and the similarity 
of the Illinois statute. The reasonable- 
ness of the Illinois legislation was 
brought out through showing’ its place in 
the international sweep of labor legisla- 
tion. 

The only speech against the constitu- 
tionality of the law was made by Mr. 
_ Haynie. His argument was principally 
from the standpoint of precedent. He 
laid great stress on the 1893 decision of 
the Illinois Supreme Court declaring un- 
constitutional an eight-hour law for 
working women, and said that this de- 
cision had been quoted in a score or more 
of cases since. To declare the present 
law constitutional would be, he said, a 
complete reversal by the court of its own 
previous decision. 

The hearing was closed by State’s At- 
torney Wayman. He brought out many 
_ of the points in the brief which had been 
prepared by himself and Samuel A. Har- 
per, counsel for the chief factory inspec- 
tor. The argument was mainly directed 
to show that the law is in no sense class 
legislation, and. that limitations of the 
sort it imposes are in reality not restric- 
tions on the freedom of contract, but 
are actually necessary to preserve liberty. 
He pointed out that the state frequently 
enacts protective legislation for many 
classes of people, and even for quail and 
other game, and that there should not be 
objection to legislation providing better 
protection for women. 

The decision of the court is expected 
before the end of the present term in 
April. 
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KENTUCKY CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION . 


With a number of important measures, 
involving education, tuberculosis and 
prison reform, being considered by the 
Kentucky Legislature, the capital city, 
Frankfort, was chosen as a strategic 
meeting place for the sixth Kentucky 
State Conference on Charities and Cor- 
rection. The conference was ‘held in 
conjunction with the Kentucky Associa-: 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 

‘The redemption of Kentucky was the 
keynote of this conference. The ad- 
dress of Dr. J. N. McCormack, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health was an 
indictment of Kentucky’s authorities for 
failure to take proper care of the health 
of its citizens. 

Kentucky’s annual appropriation for 
public health is the lowest in the Union 
and Dr. McCormack hopes that the Leg- 
islature will increase the present ap- 
propriation of $5,000 a year to $30,000. 
Fully one-third of all the deaths and 
sickness in the state are from prevent- 
able diseases and one out of every seven 
persons in the state dies from tubercu- 
losis. The speaker alsoi made a plea 
for the bill which will make the collec- 
tion of vital statistics a part of the state’s 
work. 

_The Kentucky Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis reported $1,500 as a result of the 
Christmas stamp sale. The office of field 
secretary was created. 

Edward N. Clopper, in discussing the 
relation that industry, as applied to the 
child, bore to the problem of education, 
said that Kentucky’s child welfare prob- 
lem is to be found upon the farm, since 
three times as many children are in agri- 
cultural pursuits as in all other occupa- 
tions combined. Kentucky leads in the 
production of tobacco, the cultivation and 
handling of which is responsible for 
keeping many children out of the country 
schools, thus contributing to maintain 
the percentage of illiteracy. The solu- 
tion of the problem is to change the pres- 
ent system of education in the rural dis- 
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tricts and to strengthen the compulsory 
education law. 

James P. Faulkner of the extention 
department of Berea College, believes 
that the social problem in the mountains 
is just beginning to become known. 
Each year, in the spring and fall, Mr. 
Faulkner makes a trip through the moun- 
tains, giving stereopticon talks on better 
methods of farming, sanitation and like 
topics. 

James A. Leonard of the Ohio State 
Reformatory at Mansfield, spoke on the 
value of his methods of correction. 

The last session of the conference was 
devoted to reports of the representatives 
of the associated charities of the cities in 
Kentucky. 

Judge A. J. G. Wells of the State 
Board of Control, discussed the problem 
of the fecble-minded in the state. The 
gravity of the situation is due to the 
economic question involved. The state 
cares for pauper idiots in their homes for 
twenty-five dollars a year, whereas in- 
stitutional care costs almost twice as 
much. 

Rabbi H. G. Enelow of Louisville was 
re-elected president for the coming year. 


NEBRASKA CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


Several definite social needs of Ne- 
braska were clearly demonstrated, and 
legislation was proposed, at the twelfth 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection held at Lincoln. Among their 
needs, a new reformatory was perhaps 
most urgently demanded. The present 
situation in Nebraska’s penal institutions 
was discussed by Warden W. T. Smith 
of the State Penitentiary. He showed 
that the penitentiary is becoming very 
unsanitary, that the ventilation is poor 
and that the crowding is growing worse. 
A very large proportion of the cells have 
two occupants each and only a very lib- 
eral use of the parole law by Governor 
Shallenberger keeps the capacity of the 
institution from being completely ex- 
hausted. Warden Smith enlarged upon 
the harmful effects of confining young 
men, many of them first offenders, with 
older criminals. In the past seven years 
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about twenty-seven per cent of the pris- 
oners have been twenty-two years of age 
or under when received. Seventy per 
cent of these pleaded guilty and were 
of the type which is most easily reformed, 
The conference adopted resolutions urg- 
ing that a reformatory be established by 
Nebraska as soon as possible. 

Another state institution advocated by 
resolution and by an address by Ida V. 
Jontz, general secretary of the Omaha 
Associated Charities, was a state labor 
colony for vagrants. Miss Jontz justified 
its establishment on the ground that it 
would prevent the spread of tuberculosis 
through tramps, and give a chance for 
habitual drunkards to reform, in addi- 
tion to attacking the vagrancy problem 
directly. 

The non-partisan and efficient conduct 
of state institutions was a subject around 
which there was pointed discussion. 
Prof. George E. Howard reviewed the 
situation in other states, described their 
laws, and urged civil service rules to 
secure better administration, expert care, 
and higher grade attendants. Partisan- 
ship was also attacked by Alexander 
Johnson, general secretary of the Nation- 
al Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, in addresses before the Nebraska 
State and Wesleyan Universities as well 
as at the conference, where his special 
topic was A New Profession. He out- 
lined the many lines of civic effort which 
are springing up through the intelligent 
guidance of trained social workers. 

Child labor was discussed by Prof. Lu- 
cile Eaves, and a banquet of the Ne- 
braska Child Labor Committee was held 
on January 19. Tuberculosis, play- 
grounds, the juvenile court and child 
saving were among other subjects treated 
in papers and discussions. 

The officers elected for 1910 were: 


Judge Lincoln Frost, president, judge of 
Juvenile Court; Father T. A. Flannagan, 
vice-president, Omaha; J. E. Miller, second 
vice-president, state senator, Lincoln; Miss 
Etta Caton, secretary, Lincoln; W. EH. Hardy, 
treasurer; Miss Lyda M. McMahon, enrolling 
secretary, Geneva; executive committee, C. 
H. Prevey, Lincoln; G. D. Gipson, Omaha; 
Rey, A. L. Weatherley, Lincoln; Miss Ida V. 
Jontz, Omaha; Morris Friend, Lincoln; A. 
W. Clark, Omaha. 
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fete VIRGINIA. STATE 
BOARD OF CHARITIES 


HASTINGS H. HART 


The first annual report of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction of 
Virginia for the year ending September 
30, has been issued. It is an extraor- 
dinary document. 

Rev. Joseph T. Mastin, the secretary, 
entered upon his duties September 1, 
1908, without previous experience in so- 
cial work. The members of the board 
were, for the most part, inexperienced, 
but Dr. Mastin’s report exhibits a sur- 
prising knowledge of the state, county, 
city and private charities of the state. 
His account of the institutions inspect- 
ed is luminous. It presents a compre- 
hensive picture of their equipment, or- 
ganization, administration and popula- 
tion. 

The discussion of the institutions for 
insane is very intelligent and compre- 
hensive. The account of the hospital for 
the colored insane at Petersburg will be 
a revelation to those who have not been 
acquainted with the splendid work of 
Supt. William F. Drewry, who stands 
in the front rank of alienists. With 
a daily average of 1,327 patients, and an 
expenditure of $132,500 (just $100 per 
capita), he has maintained a high stand- 
ard of administration, and has just add- 


ed a pathologist and bacteriologist to 
_ the medical staff. A significant remark, 


indicating Dr. Mastin’s perception of the 
modern trend of institutions, is that “an 
additional stenographer and typewriter 
has been employed in order to improve 
the medical service.” One of the false 
economies in former times in ‘hospitals 
for the insane, was the employment of 
skilled medical officers at high salaries, 
who spent much of their time in illegibly 
writing up details in case books because 
the directors would not indulge in the 
extravagance of stenographers. 

Dr. Mastin’s report is remarkable for 
its wisdom and good temper. He exhib- 


‘its the facts with reference to the jails, 


almshouses and other institutions, ap- 
parently with absolute truthfulness, but 
with so much candor and sympathy as to 
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avoid antagonizing the officers of those 
institutions. 

Under the caption, Some of Our Spe- 
cific Problems and Their Remedies, 
he discusses impersonally, without giv- 
ing a clue to the location, unfavorable 
conditions in almshouses in one column, 
with suggested or accomplished remedies 
in the parallel column. He has produced 
a handbook which we trust will be dili- 
gently studied by the governor and the 
members of the General Assembly of 
Virginia. The recommendations made 
by the Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions are moderate, and their pertinency 
is self-evident. 

The board “calls attention to the need 
of care of feeble-minded people,” with 
the statement: “The only free institu- 
tion in this state to which these people 
can now be sent is the almshouse, where, 
for the most part, they live in idleness, 
wandering over the country; are a bur- 
den to the community, and are exposed 
to many dangers.” It recommends the 
establishment of a home and industrial 
school for girls, with the remark that 
“while there are two institutions fostered 
by the state for incorrigible boys, there 
is not any kind for the care of wayward 
girls.” The board also asks for leg- 
islation with reference to vagrants. It 
says: “The law as it now stands, com- 
mits these offenders to jail. They should 
invariably be put to work.” It is recom- 
mended “that the General Assembly con- 
sider the advisability of establishing an 
institutional farm to which ‘people ad- 
dicted to strong drink can be sent for 
medical attention, can work for their 
own support, and possibly contribute 
something toward the support of those 
dependent upon them.” 

The board calls attention to the unsani- 
tary and unclean condition of many jails 
and says: “Yet this is by no means en- 
tirely the fault of those in charge of the 
jails. When the jails were built, there 
was no provision made for cleansing 
prisoners. A tramp committed to a 
small county jail will fill it with ver- 
min. We suggest that the General As- 
sembly consider enacting a law that pris- 
oners before they are taken to the deten- 
tion cells be given a bath, be cleansed of 
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vermin, and be given a suit of clothes, 
and that the prisoners’ clothing be disin- 
fected and laid away to be given to 
them.” 

Among other recommendations are: 
Legislation “requiring all persons who 
conduct foundling hospitals, homes for 
fallen women, and kindred institutions to 
be licensed by the board of health.” 
“That the General Assembly establish in 
connection with the State Board of Char- 
ities and Correction, a children’s agency 
for the supervision of children placed in 
family homes”; “a law to combine un- 
der one control the work of superintend- 
ents of almshouses and overseers of the 
poor, who now work independently with- 
out consultation’; “a juvenile court 
law.” In support of the latter recom- 
mendation an extensive correspondence 
with justices, executive officers of juve- 
nile protective associations, etc., is pub- 
lished. 

The statistical portion of the report is 
intelligent and comprehensible. The 
facts relating to almishouses are tabulat- 
ed. In future reports the tabulation will 
doubtless be extended to the county jails 
and state institutions. There is a good 
index. 

The writer has been familiar with 
boards of charities for the past twenty- 
six years, and does not remember a first 
report of a state board of charities which 
was more intelligent, comprehensive and 
suggestive than this one.. Due credit 
should be given to Martha Patteson 
Bowie, the assistant secretary, a Vassar 
graduate, who is Secretary Mastin’s 
“right hand man.” We congratulate the 
state of Virginia upon the splendid be- 
ginning of this state board. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Associated Charities of Minne- 
apolis recently completed twenty-five 
years of work. A quarter century of 
life of any kind of institution is worth 
commending, but especially of a social 
welfare organization whose growth and 
development have kept pace with the 
growth and development of the com- 
munity. A two-days’ celebration was 
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held, not of the “hip, hip, hooray” sort, 
but more in keeping with the society’s 
functions of stimulating, informing and 
contributing to social progress in Minne- 
apolis. Moreover, the directors, feeling 
that the Associated Charities during the 
last few years had taken by definite and 
progressive steps its full rightful place as 
the philanthropic center of the communi- 
ty, decided to make, as it were, a clean 
breast of its faith, of the inspiration it 
had been feeding upon, and to offer a 
demonstration of the ideals that guided it. 

Three meetings, all open to the public, 
and a luncheon made up the celebration. 
About forty persons attended the lunch- | 
eon. Among the speakers were George 
A. Brackett, Pres. Joseph R. King- 
man, Julia’ ‘Co Lathrop, Protea 
Riley, ex-Pres. Frank L. McVey, Prof. 
J. F. Gerould’ and Mrs; T.-G, Winter: 
Thirteen speakers were on the programs, 
those from out of town being Julia C. 
Lathrop, of Hull House, Chicago; Prof. 
Thomas J. Riley, of the Department of | 
Sociology, Washington University and 
director of the St. Louis School of Phil- 
anthropy; A. W. Gutridge, general sec- 
retary of the St. Paul Associated Chari- 
ties, and Dr. C. L. Greene, professor and 
chief of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the University of Minnesota. 
Efficiency in Modern Philanthropic 
Work and The Physical Aspects of 
Poverty formed the themes of the two 
round table gatherings at the Handi- 
craft Guild Hall. The meeting in the 
new Plymouth Congregational Church 
brought out close to 800 people. Miss 
Lathrop gave the principal address on 
The Responsibilities of the Newer Phil- 
anthropy. Eugene T. Lies, general sec- 
retary, presented a history of the organ- 
ization, illustrated by sixty-five stereopti- 
con slides. Pres. Joseph R. Kingman in 
opening and closing this meeting made it 
plain that while the Associated Charities 
officials felt justifiable gratification over 
the record of the organization, they real- 
ized that in entering the second quarter 
century they had new and larger prob- 
lems before them, the solution of which 
would call for the same devotion and 
courage that had characterized the pio- 
neers. 

President McVey, who by the way 
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had been president of the Associated 
Charities for nearly ten years prior to 
May, 1909, in the opening address at the 
first meeting paved the way effectively 
for all that followed. His topic was 
The Change in Standards in Philan- 
thropic Work. 
_ These new standards include the point 
of view which looks upon causes as a 
combination of personality and environ- 
ment; the method which applies reme- 
dies to carefully ascertained needs; ad- 
ded requirements for workers and 
community responsibility for all. 

Mr. Gutridge made a keen analysis 
of the principles of co-operation, show- 
ing how fundamentally the joint effort 
of philanthropic agencies must be based 
upon a right human spirit. This implies 
spiritual insight and education. Prof. 
J. C. Coulter of the economics depart- 
ment of the state university followed. 
He ‘related the opportunities in the va- 
tious special schools of philanthropy, col- 
Jeges and universities to satisfy the pub- 
lic demand for intelligent social servants. 

Jacob Stone, vice-president of the As- 
sociated Charities, emphasized the new 
view with reference to accountability for 
funds entrusted to _ philanthropic 
agencies, demanding strict © business 
methods in keeping track of every penny 
received and disbursed, audit of books 
and proper methods of raising money. 
H. P. Roberts, president of the Humane 
Society, spoke on How to Make a Board 
ot Directors “Go.” 

At the second meeting, Mrs. T. G. 
Winter, president of the Minneapolis 


Woman’s Club, the vigorous organiza- 


tion which is identified with all the ef- 
forts in the city that make for betterment, 
in her address as chairman presented a 
clever parable entitled The Book of 
Gopher. Woman’s part in the cam- 
paign for better conditions was depicted. 

The need and method of conserving 
human life were shown by Dr. F. F. 
Wesbrook, dean of the College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the University of 


Minnesota. The question, What is Pov-: 


erty? was answered by Professor Riley 
in an unexpected way. While laying 
due emphasis upon the physical factors, 
he yet dwelt most strongly upon the 
psychological element, believing, as he 
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said, that “the great work of any char- 
ity dealing with dependents outside in- 
stitutions, was to reunite broken bonds 
or relieve the strained ties that normally 
bind the family in its non-material rela- 
tions.” Dr. Greene, discussing the topic, 
Medical Men as Social Servants, declared 
that the modern physician with the new 
insight into his profession looks upon 
the warfare against preventable disease 
as “a holy war” and in it he is a ready 
volunteer. What he needs are better 
weapons and more ammunition. Dr. P. 
M. Hall, the health commissioner of 
Minneapolis, outlined a vigorous and 
advanced policy for an up-to-date health 
department. 

In her address at the last and largest 
of the three meetings, Miss Lathrop 
showed how the responsibility for the 
condition of the poor and their better- 
ment had been shifted through the years, 
from the Creator to the shoulders of the 
poor themselves, and finally upon the 
broad back of society where it now rests. 
The practical philanthropist, if he is to 
get anywhere, must clearly understand 
this change in point of view and note 
what constitutes social progress. He 
must see the effect of social progress, 
social stagnation and social retrogres- 
sion upon the single individual in his 
everyday affairs. This ability implies 
possession of the scientific attitude and 
this implies the need of professional 
training. “The chief difference between 
the competence of beneficiaries and their 
guardians” should not be merely “one of 
former social standing.” 

The newer philanthropy must reckon 
with the institution problem in this 
country and see to it that institutions 
become absolutely free from political 
domination or suspicion of it, and that 
they be dissevered from the old per 
capita cost standard of efficiency. She 
believed that an associated charities of 
strong standing in its own community 
could greatly affect the standards of in- 
stitutions, because of “its varying in- 
terests, varying avenues of approach, 
and closeness to persons of influence. 

The associated charities occupies 
an interpretative position between the 
organizations for economic and social 
betterment and this great body of cus- 
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todial activities, where the derelicts and 
wrecks of society must find a haven. 
F The modern city is not organized 
until it has a great volunteer society like 


this to apply and interpret the needs of 


those in distress, and to warn and pro- 
vide against the tendencies which make 
distress.” 

Mr. Lies, presenting the history of the 
Associated Charities for twenty-five 
years showed how its foundations were 
laid strongly by the same pioneers into 
whose hands fell the control of the busi- 
ness and religious destiny of Minneapo- 
lis, and how ever since 1884 it has pro- 
gressed with the advancement of its own 
ideals, in the confidence not only of the 
‘thinking people of the community, but 
also of the man who runs. It was shown 
that the number of workers had in- 
creased from one to twenty-two, the sup- 
port from nothing to $3,482, in 1889, to 
$10,515 in 1894, to $12,627 in 1904 and 
finally to $42,520.78 in 1909; how the 
high water mark in the number of cases 
handled had come in the past year when 
the total was 2,411. 

The Associated Charities has accom- 
plished interesting things in the last few 
years. It has developed an Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Committee which has been the 
center of propaganda in Minnesota, and 
a Visiting Nurse Committee which now 
directs nine nurses, manages a summer 
camp for sick children and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Woman’s Club, holds an 
annual tag day to advance the usefulness 
of the nurses. It established a stamp 
saving system which a year ago was 
transferred to the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank. This operates in forty-seven 
schools, has 1,217 depositors, $17,395.14 
on deposit and $11,323.04 in regular bank 
accounts for stamp depositors. It suc- 
cessfully prosecuted a movement against 
quack medical men, as a result of which 
two newspapers agreed to cut out the 
advertisements of these impostors, two 
of whom left town after legal proceed- 
ings had been brought against them. This 
movement helped secure in the last Leg- 
islature the passage of an act making the 
publication of certain vile types of med- 
ical advertisement a misdemeanor. The 
Associated Charities and the Woman’s 
Club joined in a medical inspection ex- 
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periment in two schools, which resulted 
in the establishment by the school board 
of a Department of School Hygiene. 
The charities has added a legal depart- 
ment, an inquiry department and a li- 
brary of philanthropy and civics to its 
activities and a visiting housekeeper to 
its force. It has developed a regular 
course of lectures on charities and cor- 
rection at the State University; set a 
movement on foot to improve sanitary 
conditions in lodging houses by the 
formation of a code of rules approved 
by the Board of Health and the establish- 
ment of a municipal lodging housé; 
assisted in forming a Remedial Loan As- 
sociation, a City Playground Commis- 
sion, a- State Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, a State Child Labor Committee, 
and a state branch of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation. It ac- 
cepted institutional membership in the 
American National Red Cross and par- 
ticipated in the forest fire relief work in 
northern Minnesota in 1908, which led to 
the return to contributors in Minneapo- 
lis of sixty-one per cent of what they had 
given to the relief fund. Mr. Lies 


showed slides depicting the departments 


of work, and scenes touching upon social 
conditions in old’ and new Minneapolis. 

In twenty-five years the organization 
has had seven presidents, all of whom are 
alive and active. The first was John 
De Laittre and the present, Joseph R. 
Kingman. There have been nine general 
secretaries: H. W. Briggs, George D. 
Holt, Edward A. Fay,:Mrs. J. M. Par- 
ker, William C. Smallwood, Prof. Frank 
L. McVey, James F. Jackson, Edwin D. 
Solenberger and the present incumbent, 
Pe Lay uies: 


UNIFORM LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION 


HENRY W. FARNAM 


President of the American Association for I.abor Legisla- 
tion, and professor of political economy of 
Yale University 
It is hard to know how future genera- 
tions will designate the period in which 
we are now living. We often speak of 
it as the age of electricity; it may pos- 


sibly be spoken of as the age of air nayi!’ 


gation. It certainly will deserve to be 


called the age of legislation. And of the’ 
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various countries of the world it is safe 
to say that there is not one in which the 
legislative output is so enormous or so 
varied, as it is in the United States. For 
besides Congress there are fifty state and 
territorial legislatures, working at the 
legislative mill and grinding out in a good 
year some 16,000 laws and resolutions 
of various kinds. To realize what this 
means we need but look back a little way. 
It was less than a hundred years ago 
that Goethe, that keen observer of men 
and things, spoke of laws as beings trans- 
mitted from generation to generation 
like a disease, and he commiserated a stu-. 
dent for being a grandson since there was 
never any thought given to the law that 
was born with us. We have changed 
all that now. Many of the laws with 
which we were born have long since been 
superseded. No one can tell what the 
law is unless he has studied the acts of 
the last legislature, and even then’ he can- 
not be sure of his ground in our country 
until those acts have been passed upon 
by the court of last resort. This mass 
of legislation is bewildering and con- 
_ fusing to anyone who would inform him- 
self on the subject. There is, moreover, 
an odd contrast between the relative uni- 
formity of our economic life and the 
heterogeneity of our laws. Inventions 
_ spread rapidly from one part of the world 
to another. Go where you will, in civi- 
lized, and even in half civilized, coun- 
tries, and you will find railroads, tele- 
graph lines, telephones and automobiles. 
_ Capital is cosmopolitan; so is labor. 
Even the unskilled laborer finds little dif- 
ficulty in coming from remote parts of 
Europe to a country of which he does 
not understand the language and going 
to work in a mill or on a farm, side by 
side with those whose ancestors came 
over two centuries ago. Yet. the laws 
under which he lives may be entirely 
different. He may come from a coun- 
try in which the youngest children can be 
“set to work at the will of the parents, 
and find himself in a country in which 
certain occupations are closed to all 
under fourteen. Or, again, by moving 
but a few miles further in the country 
of his adoption, he may find the laws 
still different and discover that his chil- 
dren are practically debarred from work- 
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ing until sixteen, or that they may work 
at twelve or ten, according to the state 
within whose invisible boundary he hap- 
pens to find himself. 

All this is in marked contrast to what 
has taken place in any previous age of 
the world’s history. Under the Roman 
empire, and even under the feudal sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages there was a cer- 
tain uniformity in the institutions and 
laws of different parts of Europe, and 
economic relations were usually so local- 
ized that what differences there were in 
the laws between different countries af- 
fected very few people. Now the exact 
opposite is true. Economic relations are 
Not only does capital 
wander over the earth to any place in 
which the investment promises good re- 
turns, but labor migrates with almost 
equal facility, gravitating as by natural 
law towards the areas of high wages. 
The diversity of legislation, however, still 
exists, excepting as far as it has been 
modified in very recent times. What is 
true of legislation in general is especially 
true of that large and increasing depart- 
ment of legislation which relates to 
labor. 

Attempts to secure greater uniformity 
are not new. As long ago as 1818 the 
restless and inventive mind of Robert 
Owen suggested to the European diplo- 
mats who were assembled at the Con- 
gress of Aix la Chapelle a proposal for 
reform in this matter. Like most of his 
plans this met with no success, and the 
first effective step was taken in Switzer- 
land by Colonel Frey in 1876. He then 
definitely proposed that Switzerland 
should try to bring about international 
treaties regulating uniformly labor ques- 
tions in the different industrial states; 
and from this time on the movement has 
made steady progress. One international 
conference after another has been held in 
order to reach an understanding on this 
subject. The two most important of 
these were the Berlin conference of 1890, 
and the Bern conference of 1906. A 
number of international treaties now ex- 
ist between different states of Europe, 
regulating certain questions relating to 
labor. The conference last mentioned 
resulted.in the drafting of treaties on 
two subjects, one prohibiting the use of 
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white, or yellow, phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches, the other limiting 
the night work of women. Seven states 
agreed through their representatives on 
the terms of the former treaty, fourteen 
on the latter, and both of these treaties 
have now been ratified by a large frac- 
tion of the states concerned. 

These last treaties may fairly be cred- 
ited to the work of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation. ‘This 
was founded in 1900 at the time of the 
Paris Exposition and it at once assumed a 
position of influence among the states 
of Europe. Not only were the leading 
countries represented by national sec- 
tions, but the governments of many of 
them, including the United States, have 
made appropriations to maintain the 
work. ‘There are now twelve national 
sections, while fourteen governments 
contribute towards paying the expenses. 
The headquarters are in Basel, where a 
well manned bureau is maintained under 
the direction of Professor Bauer, the sec- 
retary of the association. A bulletin is 
regularly published in French and Ger- 
man, giving the text of the important 
labor laws passed in different parts of 
the world, and also reports of congresses, 
bills and other documents bearing upon 
the subject. Since the formation of the 
American and English branches the bul- 
letin is also published in English and it 
was the formation of the American 
branch which made this possible. 

While, however, the states of Europe 
are gradually getting together on these 
questions, the United States is not only 
unable to join in labor treaties on ac- 
count of constitutional reasons, but for 
the same reasons the various states con- 
stituting our federations are unable to 
make any agreement among themselves, 
since the Constitution absolutely pro- 
hibits treaties, alliances and confedera- 
tions among the states, and permits 
agreements and compacts only with the 
consent of Congress. This, however, does 
not prevent uniformity; it only excludes 
a certain method of securing it. Fortu- 
nately, the life of our country is broader 
than its laws. The forces that promote 
legislation as well as those that oppose 
it are organized on a national basis. The 
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trade unions, the philanthropic societies, 
the association of lawyers, and of busi- 


‘ness men, pay no attention, or very little 


attention, to the boundary lines of ‘states. 
If, therefore, we are to secure greater 
uniformity otherwise than by a constitu- 
tional amendment enlarging the powers 
of the federal government, it must be 
through some form of voluntary associa- 
tion organized on a national basis. 
Movements for such uniformity are by 
no means new in our country. For sev- 
enteen years there has been a Commission 
on Uniform State Laws, made up of offi- 
cial representatives of the states, and we 
have also had such organizations as the 
trades unions and the Knights of Labor, 
the Child Labor Committee, the National 
Consumers’ League, National Civic Fed- 
eration, and other associations which 
have been instrumental in carrying 


through laws in certain departments. 


The organization of a new society under 
such conditions naturally leads people to 
ask whether or not it is necessary. This 
question deserves an answer. The gen- 
eral commission has been at work for 
seventeen years but has thus far accom- 
plished little except in the single depart- 
ment of commercial law. It has drafted 
a uniform law on the subject of negoti- 
able instruments which has been adopted 
in thirty-five states, but its rate of prog- 
ress is obviously slow, almost as slow as 
that of a glacier. The other-associations 
have been more active, but their field is, 
in the nature of things, limited. The 
advantage of a special association for 
labor legislation is that, inasmuch as it 
covers the whole field, it is in a better 
position to co-ordinate different measures 
which should work in harmony with each 
other. As soon, for instance, as we limit 
the working day of children, we raise 
the question of the working day of adults 
engaged in the same industries. As soon 
as we limit the age at which they can 
work, we have to face the problem of 
providing schools and playgrounds for 
them. Moreover, what we need-is not 
only a greater uniformity as between our 
states, but also a greater uniformity be- 
tween the different states of the world. 
As a section of the international associa- 
tion we are in a position of peculiar ad- 
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vantage. We are in immediate and close 
touch with all. that is going on, not only 
in Europe, but also in Australasia and 
Japan, and in all the industrial states of 
the world. We are in a position, there- 
fore, not only to promote wise legislation, 
but also to check unwise legislation, and 
it is certainly my hope that, if success- 
ful, we shall improve the quality rather 
than increase the quantity of laws: What 
we are aiming at is not so much to agi- 
tate for specific reforms as to secure for 
every new step careful and intelligent 
consideration. 


AN AGREEMENT REACHED 
AT LUDLOW’ 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 


Through the mediation of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
the strike in the model village of Ludlow, 
Mass., has been terminated, and. prac- 
tically all of the 1,700 striking Poles are 
back at their old places in the mills, glad 
that an agreement has been reached. .The 
honors of the struggle over the reduction 
of the weavers’ wages are yet to be de- 
cided, but the workers feel some satisfac- 
tion in the company’s consent to arbi- 
trate. 

From the beginning of the strike to 
its close, Secretary Bernard F. Supple 
and the members of the conciliation 
board were in touch with its develop- 
ments. Three days after the whole body 
of Poles went out, Secretary Supple of- 
fered the services of the state with a 
view to conciliation. He proposed to the 
Poles that, inasmuch as their grievance 
concerned only the weavers, all other 
workers return to the mills and the weav- 
ers seek a conference with the employers, 
or leave the settlement to some disinter- 
ested third party. The friendly offices of 
the board were declined by the company 
- and by the representatives of the Poles, 
though probably the offer was never 
properly translated to the Poles. 

Further initiative was not taken by 
the board until after the evictions two 
months later. Then the public had be- 


1for a full account of the strike see Tun Sur- 
vey for December 18, 1909. Price ten cents. 
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come interested, and after a visit to the 
scene of the strike Lieutenant Governor 
Frothingham called upon the board to 
offer its services again. Accordingly the 
board and Mr. Supple went to Ludlow. 
They found language difficulties serious 
obstacles, but on a later visit to the vil- 
lage, expert interpreters accompanied the 
secretary and he succeeded in overcom- 
ing the suspicions of the workers. He 
learned that the strikers would accept 
arbitration if administered by a local 
board. Their friends in the Springfield 
Central Labor Union expressed a belief 
that the strikers would go further and 
decide in favor of state arbitration if 
they had an opportunity to meet the en- 
tire board and present their side. An ap- 
pointment was made, but just before the 
arrival of the board the workers decided 
for state arbitration, and so the pres- 
ence of the state officials at the mass 
meeting, which had been specially called, 
was not necessary. Upon ascertaining 
the demands of the strikers, the entire 
board communicated with the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates? to learn their 
position in the controversy. When the 
board had received assurances from both 
sides, it took the matter up definitely with 
the joint committee representing the 
strikers and the Springfield Central La- 
bor Union and an understanding was 


. reached. 


Representatives of the company and 
of the workers did not meet each other, 
no articles were drawn and the assur- 
ances given by the board to both parties 
were verbal. The state conciliators as- 
sured the workers that the company 
would take back all former employes; 
that there would be no discrimination 
because of the strike; that to all would 
be given their old work so far as possible, 
or, if not the very machine, another like 


2In a previous article on the Ludlow strike 
the impression was given that an entire $1,000,000 
issue of shares was given in payment for ‘ex- 
traordinary services’ in reorganizing the com- 
pany. This was not intended. Although the 
capital of the company has been increased several 
times, only once was the share capital increased 
to pay for such services. At that time, according 
to the treasurer’s statement, ‘by unanimous con- 
sent of the shareholders, $100.000 par value of 
new shares was given to three of its managers 
who had been employed respectively for twenty, 
twenty-four and thirty-seven years, and whose 
salaries, in the opinion of the shareholders, had 
not been commensurate with the services rendered 
the company. 
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it; that they would not be required to 
instruct strangers nor be placed in im- 
mediate contact with them except in so 
far as this was unavoidable at the begin- 
ning, and that such instances would be 
remedied later on; and that evicted strik- 
ers would be restored to their homes or 
others just as good. The joint committee 
assured the board, in return, that all 
strikers would return; that the weavers 
would work for twenty cents a roll, the 
rate to which wages were reduced at the 
time the Poles went out, but that the 
twenty cents would be considered as a 
payment on account pending the award 
of an arbitration board or a mutual ad- 
justment, the award to take effect from. 
the day they returned to work. 

Relying on the assurances of the state 
board, the strike was ‘declared off, the 
mediators quit the village, and approxi- 
mately 1,300 striking Poles! resumed 
work. They were at work less than two 
hours, however, when all marched out 
again, claiming that the company had not 
kept its agreement not to require them 
to work with the “Greeks,” a term ap- 
plied to all who accepted work during 
the strike. “Somebody lied” was heard 
on all sides. Some accused the company. 
some the state board, .and some the 
Springfield Central Labor Union. 

The State Board of Conciliation went 
to Ludlow the same day and found the 
difficulties of winning confidence a sec- 
ond time even greater than the first. 
It was explained that the board had given 
no assurances that the employes would 
not be obliged to work with the “Greeks,” 
but that the board had promised that 
they would not be required to instruct the 
obnoxious strangers. Just what was re- 
sponsible for the misunderstanding may 
never be known, but there is good reason 
to believe that it grew out of the local 
translator’s misconception of the word 
“instruct,” which was probably rendered 
“to work with.” Thirteen hundred work- 
ers on strike because of a mistranslation 
shows the seriousness of language diffi- 
culties and the importance of using ex- 


pert interpreters in the adjustment of. 


differences of this nature. 


- 2The total Polish strikers numbered about 1,700 
but some had left town and were not able to 
return on short notice. 
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Assurances were given, repeated and 
reiterated to the joint committee and to 
a Polish mass meeting, that there was 
absolutely no change in the terms of the 
original agreement; that no promise had 
been made to discharge all the “Greeks” 
at once; that, as before, they would not 
be required to teach the “Greeks,” and 
that the workers could still go back to 
work on the original terms. The board 
stayed on the ground through Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, attended 
the Polish church service, talked with 
people on the streets, and endeavored to 
show its willingness to discuss any phase 
of the situation and to demonstrate its — 
desire that this time the peace terms 
should be comprehended in every detail. 
Confidence again restored, the labor 
leaders and Polish spokesmen expressed 
themselves as favorable to a return of 
all workers, and the company agreed to 
take them back in lots of three hundred 
a day until the whole 1,700 were at work. 
Three hundred were taken back on Mon- 
day; and on Tuesday the superintendent 
found that they had become so expert in 
reorganizing the work that the company 
would receive all who reported for duty. 
More than 1,300 were at work by two 
o’clock. Others had started back toward 
Ludlow; and the furniture of three of. 
the twenty evicted families was back in 
the tenements from which it came. The 
other families moved back in the next 
few days. 

Peace and quiet have characterized the 
village since this second return of the 
Poles. Practically all the workers are 
at their old places and the weavers are 
receiving what amounts to about twenty 
cents a roll, pending a mutual adjust- 
ment or an award made by a board of 
arbitration. The state board, however, 
takes no initiative in matters of arbitra- 
tion; it acts only when an application for 
arbitration is filed with it by a repre- 
sentative of one side or the other. 

Tact and thoroughness characterize 
the valuable services rendered by the 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. The board and its secretary 
may properly regard the agreement 
reached in this peculiarly difficult case 
as one of its greatest achievements since 
its organization twenty-four years ago. . 
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GARDEN PLOTS FOR INSTITUTION 
INMATES | 


BOLTON HALL 


NEW YORK 


1 


As I came out of the School of Phil- ° 


anthropy I heard one of the girls say, 
“The professor didn’t ask about mar- 
ginal utility.” 

So close are philanthropy and political 
economy joined even in theory! In prac- 
tice the connection is closer still. The 
distress and unemployment of the 
masses, with the disease and crime in- 
cident thereto, demand scientific relief 
that shall become permanent and not par- 
take of the evils attendant on alms. It 
‘is admitted that unintelligent alms-giving 
blesses neither him that gives nor him 
that takes, and makes it harder for the 
workers to earn a living. The well-to- 
do and the poor suffer alike from the 
high prices of food: they suffer alike 
from the scarcity of employment. Such 
causes produce poverty. We must in- 
telligently attack both causes of the pov- 
erty as well as the personal factors of it. 

But what is poverty? Poverty is the 
lack of wealth; wealth comes from land 
by labor; therefore application of labor 


to land should and would produce wealth ° 


enough for all. Charity organizations 
and other philanthropic societies are do- 
ing what they can to relieve poverty, and 
one means of doing it is by getting the 
people back to the land. ‘To help people 
to help themselves is the only charity 
worthy of the name. 

The value of school gardens is so gen- 
erally conceded, that no argument is re- 
quired to show what a benefit the same 
plan is when applied to orphan asylums. 
Children who are accustomed to health- 
ful outdoor occupation, as well as play, 
are more likely to grow up useful, 
healthy, happy citizens. 
public institutions out of town, such as 
sanatoriums, asylums, hospitals, reforma- 
.. tories, prisons, and penitentiaries have 

special opportunities to help not ,only 
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their own people, but the community in 
a similar way. Most of these institu- 
tions have considerable land which might 
be made productive by the labor of the 
inmates. 

The vacant lot gardening associations 
have proved how much even the inex- 
perienced can do with small plots of 
ground under the advice and direction 
of a competent superintendent. The as- 
sociations provide rough ploughing, 
seeds, some fertilizer and the use of tools 
to the cultivators, many of whom raise 
enough garden truck for their summer 
use, some for sale and in many instances 
a surplus for winter consumption. 
Among these cultivators are not only 
the unemployed or insufficiently em- 
ployed day laborer, but the sick, the de- 
spondent, the consumptive and the in- 
ebriate from all ranks of life—the 
classes most in need of charitable aid. 

Outdoor occupation is now recom- 
mended for all convalescents, but espec- 
ially for the tuberculous patient. Culti- 
vation of the soil being the normal oc- 
cupation of man, and the production of 
all wealth being in the last analysis 
merely the application of labor to the 
earth and the products of the earth, the 
effect of such work is inherently heal- 
ing, whether the disease be physical, 
mental or moral. -Besides this, its prac- 
tice would enormously decrease the cost 
of maintaining institutions, and leave a 
surplus for the organizations to use in 
other directions. Let us consider how 
this is. 

As economics tell us, price depends 
upon whether demand or supply be the 
greater; then it must be true that, to 
make the supply more nearly equal to the 
demand, is to lower cost of food and 
other products. If all institutions raised 
their own supplies even in part, the cost 
of maintenance would be greatly dimin- 
ished. ..Fo,do this satisfactorily, the in- 
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stitution should appoint a competent farm 
superintendent, and hamper him as little 
as possible with rules or interference. A 
reliable man in whom they have confi- 
dence in every particular is essential to 
success. Let him decide what treatment 
the soil needs, and what crops could best 
be raised; let him have the rough 
ploughing, fertilizing and harrowing 
done; purchase the tools and seeds, allot 
the plots, and give instruction to the 
cultivators how to plant, what to plant, 
how to cultivate, harvest and market. 

Mere farm work is good; but it teach- 
es comparatively little and lacks the in- 
terest of a man’s own work on his own 
plot. All human beings work best when 
there is individual gain in prospect, and 
for this reason every cultivator, whether 
the child orphan, the hospital inmate, the 
lunatic or the prisoner, should have a 
small plot whose entire proceeds should 
if practicable be his own. In the case of 
the child it would teach him the value 
of money if divided into “pocket money”’ 
—such as our own children have—and of 
banking, the fund to be used to give 
him or her a start in the world when 
leaving the institution; for the sick or 
the prisoner it would serve as an avenue 
of employment when discharged, and not 
make charity or a return to crime a prime 
necessity. 

But the individual profit being dis- 
posed of, the question is raised of how 
the institution would be benefited. Its 
profit could be made without interfering 
with the cultivation of individual garden 
plots, if each inmate gave but three or 
four days’ work a season to the institu- 
tion’s garden. Transient or _ short- 
term inmates might be allowed a share 
of the profits, to be sent them when 
realized. This would, in the aggregate, 
make labor enough for its cultiva- 
tion; experience shows that four or five 
acres intensively cultivated will produce 
enough to furnish vegetables for a large 
institution. 

Besides, by this co-operative work the 
cultivators could pay for the seed, fer- 
tilizer and use of tools supplied by the 
institution, and get a lesson in self-re- 
spect and independence. When leaving 
the institution the cultivator would have 
a means of support; he would know how 
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to get a living without renewed crime 
or pauper dependence. He could find 
employment for himself in the country, 
if he wished, instead of being forced 
back into the slums. He would have 
gained in physical and mental poise by 
the wholesome, outdoor labor, and be 
converted from a liability into an asset 
of the community. 


FI. 


It is not a new and untried thing, 
this setting institutions to support them- 
selves in large measure. At the Stony 
Wold Sanitarium for consumptive girls 
at Lake Kushaqua, domestic cultivation 
has been a pronounced success, although 
the location of the sanitarium high up 
in the Adirondacks prevents it being an 
ideal farming place. Yet here, where 
as late as April two feet of snow may 
sometimes be found, one man’s work 
supplies 150 persons with all the garden 
truck they can use from May to No- 
vember. (See report.) Besides summer 
crops, the superintendent reported that 
forty-five bushels of potatoes and a large 
quantity of root crops were laid away 
for winter, and only two and _ three- 
quarters acres of land were cultivated. 

Philadelphia, after her experience with 
the Vacant Lot Gardening Association, 
applied the scheme to the insane asylum 
at Byberry. The result was more than 
satisfactory. The value of the products 
was $10,000 for one year, but the gain 
could not be measured in dollars alone. 
Even in the cases of the hopelessly in- 
sane the benefit was most marked, and 
where only the milder forms of de- 
mentia existed, many were completely 
cured. The workers took great pride in 
their gardens, and, becoming fatigued 
from healthful outdoor exercise, soon 
acquired the habit of natural sleep. There 
is no reason why this experiment should 
not be tried in every hospital for the 
insane, and it doubtless will be in those 
institutions where careful study is given 
to the problem of insanity. 

The prison experiment in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, has not included the fea- 
ture of individual lots, because it is a 
purely local prison where inmates fre- 
quently have very short sentences. But 
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large tracts of land are cultivated by the 
prisoners, and all the vegetable supplies 
for the year’s use are raised, as well as 
hay and oats for the horses and cattle. 
The crops include potatoes, onions, car- 
rots, turnips, parsnips, cabbage, and 
beets for winter use, as well as summer 
vegetables and mangels for cattle. The 
variety in diet has caused the disap- 
pearance of scurvy and other diseases, 
once prevalent among the prisoners, and 
the experiment has saved the city a large 
sum in cost of maintenance. 

It is this practical consideration, as 
well as the undoubted advantage to the 
individual both physically and morally, 
which must eventually lead to the adop- 


STATE CARE OF 


PUBLIC INTOXICATION 
AND INEBRIETY 


BAILEY B. BURRITT 


Assistant Secretary, State Charities Aid Association 


A thorough-going, comprehensive and 
adequate treatment of the whole problem 
of public intoxication and inebriety has 
not as yet been undertaken by any city 
_ or state in this country. Here and there 
sporadic efforts have been made. Mas- 
sachusetts has had a state institution for 
inebriates since 1891, but Massachusetts 
is realizing that its experiment, though 
. valuable, has served chiefly to show that 
the state must undertake more adequate 
provision than it has before it can suc- 
cessfully cope with the problem. Iowa 
and Minnesota have more recently ex- 
perimented with state institutions. The 
city of Cleveland has a farm colony for 
the custody and care of persons convict- 
ed of minor offenses, which is a great 
improvement over the average work- 
house, but this by no means meets the 
problem of public intoxication and in- 
ebriety in thst city. England has had 
special institutions for inebriates since 
1876. It now has twenty-two private 
retreats, eleven “certified inebriate re- 
formatories” (local institutions) and two 
state institutions. 

Other states in the Union are attempt- 
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tion and adaptation of this plan in mod- 
ern institutions. 

Where once upon a time the insane 
person was regarded as almost a crim- 
inal, now we regard the criminal as 
merely defective or morally insane. The 
main object of modern science is healing, 
not punishment, and this it is which will 
ensure the development of the truck 
garden in institutions, whether penal or 
charitable. Even in this age of gener- 
ous contributions to charitable objects, 
it must not be overlooked that the in- 
tensive cultivation so learned is a profit- 
able investment for an organization or a 
community from a financial as well as 
from a health standpoint. 


THE INEBRIATE 


ing at the present time to secure special 
institutions for the treatment of inebri- 
ates but in spite of encouraging experi- 
ments, the question still remains un- 
solved. It is fundamental, however, to 
any far-reaching progress in constructive 
social work. 

A bill has recently been introduced into 
the Legislature of New York by Sen- 
ator Grady (Senate Bill 257), which em- 
bodies a plan prepared by the State 
Charities Aid Association for the city 
of New York. It is believed that the 
plan outlined combines the best features 
of experiments elsewhere, and that it is, 
therefore, the most comprehensive plan 
for dealing with the whole situation that 
has as yet been advocated in any city or 
state in this country. 

It provides for a board of inebriety to 
consist of five members to be appointed 
by the mayor of New York and two ex- 
officio members, the commissioner of 
public charitiés and the commissioner 
of correction. It also provides for field 
officers who shall act as investigators of 
all cases of arrest for public intoxication 
and also as probation and parole officers 
for the board. In order to keep on rec- 
ord the history of any person who is a 
frequent offender, the board will main- 
tain a central bureau of records contain- 
ing information with regard to all per- 
sons arrested for public intoxication. A 
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hospital and industrial colony will be es- 
tablished by the board, according to the 
plan, which shali provide outdoor work 
on a farm, preferably within fifty miles 
of New York, where medical care and 
treatment will be given persons commnit- 
ted to the institution and where remedial 
and medical measures will be substituted 
so far as possible for penal measures. 

The plan aims to do everything pos- 
sible for the excessive user of alcohol or 
drugs, before committing him to any in- 
stitution. Following the idea which has 
been the practice in Massachusetts since 
1905, it would release all first offenders 
after the circumstances of their arrest, 
and other salient facts about them and 
their records have been secured by a field 
officer of the board. This has relieved 
the courts in the large cities of Massa- 
chusetts of from forty to fifty per cent 
of all persons arrested for public in- 
toxication and has met with general ap- 
proval. The plan aims to abolish the 
short sentence and the petty fine, which 
in the vast majority of cases amounts 
to a short sentence. It would provide 
that persons arrested for intoxication 
more than once within twelve months 
should be placed on probation under 
the supervision of a field officer of the 
board for a period to be determined by 
the court. If the person does not re- 
spond to this treatment the court may 
also impose a fine to be paid to the pro- 
bation officers in instalments if necessary, 
thus enabling the person to keep his job 
or to secure one if possible and work out 
his own fine instead of having it paid 
by his wife or relatives. If, however, 
the man is such a persistent offender that 
he repeatedly breaks down under these 
provisions, he would then be committed 
to the custody of the board of inebriety 
on an indeterminate sentence, with a 
minimum of three months and a maxi- 
mum of six months for the first commit- 
ment. The minimum and the maximum 
periods are raised for subsequent com- 
mitments to the institution, and a person 
who has previously been committed to 
the board two or more times would be 
committed to it on an indeterminate sen- 
tence, with a minimum of one year and 
a maximum of three years.’' 
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It is evident that the scheme assumes 
that the problem has, up to this time, 
been considered too much from a penal 
viewpoint. a 
* According to the new view medical 
supervision and care would be substi- 
tuted as far as possible. It is believed . 
that the Grady bill will mark a distinct 
advance in this respect. The workhouse 
with its enforced idleness would be 
eliminated as an institution for the cus- 
tody and treatment of such persons ex- 
cepting those who have decided criminal 
tendencies. It is further believed that 
the alcoholic repeaters, who now clog the 
police courts ‘of the cities and who are a 
constant burden on the public charitable 
and correctional institutions, would - be 
effectively eliminated by the adoption 
of such a measure. 

The proposed measure, however, aims 
not only to deal with the person who is 
so unfortunate as to fall into the clutches 
of a police officer and be brought before 
the courts on a charge of public intoxi- 
cation, but also to provide a place for 
the medical care and treatment of per- 
sons who are habitual drunkards but 
who never appear before the courts. 
Constant inquiries are coming to charit- 
able organizations relative to  institu- 
tions which will receive inebriates for 
care and treatment. There are very few 
such institutions in the majority of the 
states. Few have any law by which a 
habitual drunkard can be committed to 
any institution, although the success of 
institutional treatment is quite largely 
dependent upon the power to keep the 
person for a considerable period of time 
in an institution where he can be isolated 
from alcohol and where his physical sys-~ 
tem can be built up, so far as may be, 
by sanatorium treatment and an abund- 
ance of employment under healthful con- 
ditions. The proposed measure accord- 
ingly provides that any person may, upon 
his own application or upon the petition — 
of a relative or of the commissioner of 
public charities or of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, be 
committed by a court of record to the 
institution for a period of not less than 
one year nor more than three years, 
after certificate has been made by two 
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-medical examiners in lunacy that such 


person is an inebriate. This provision 
is entirely new in the state of New York. 
It follows closely the procedure in that 
state for the commitment of persons who 
are insane. Massachusetts, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut have laws which make possible 
the commitment of inebriates. 

Publication 108 of the State Charities 
Aid Association, entitled The Treatment 
of Public Intoxication and Inebriety, and 
Publication 113, entitled The Alcoholic 
“Repeater” or Chronic Drunkard, ex- 
plain in further detail the plan outlined, 
and: give interesting and valuable data re- 
lating to the problem which have been 
collected by the association. These will 
be gladly furnished to any persons in- 
terested upon application to Bailey B. 
Burritt, assistant secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22nd 
street, New York city. 


PUBLIC PROVISION FOR 
LOE TINEBRIATE: © 


WILLIAM MABON, M. D. 
Superintendent and Medical Director, Manhattan State 
Hospital \ 

One of the crying needs of the day is 
suitable provision for the inebriate. For 
many years the fact has been impressed 
upon me that the abuse of alcohol is one 
of the most prominent factors in the 
causation of insanity and this view is 
now quite generally accepted by alienists 
the world over. | 
In a study which was made last year 
of 961 cases of insanity admitted to the 


_ Manhattan State Hospital in which a 


~ 


fairly reliable history could be obtained, 
we found that of all the causes, alcohol, 
either alone or combined, stood out most 
prominently. Of 358 men whose insan- 
ity was said to be due to physical causes, 
145, or over forty per cent were due to 
alcohol alone, while 231, or over sixty- 
four per cent were due to alcohol and 
other physical causes. 

Among the 336 women in whom the 
exciting cause was physical, twenty-five 


per cent were due to alcohol alone and 


thirty-three per cent were due to alco- 
hol and other physical agents. 
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Considering the causes of insanity in 
all the 961 cases, alcohol alone or com- 
bined with other physical agents was the 
precipitating factor in thirty-seven per 
cent. Among the men it was fifty-five 
per cent, and among the women twenty- 
two per cent. 

J. K. O’Connor, judge of the City 
Court of Utica, writes me that in his 
opinion the use of alcohol is directly or 
indirectly responsible for the presence of 
seven-tenths of his daily visitors. 

B. Roger Wales, city judge of Bing- 
hamton, states that he could give the 
names of one hundred persons in that 
city needing treatment for inebriety, and 
that if these one hundred persons could 
be kept permanently sober, misdemean- 
ors involving moral turpitude would de- 
crease thirty-three and one-third per 
cent in that community. 

Wilfred H. Sherill, judge of the city 
court of Poughkeepsie, believes that the 
abuse of alcohol is present in eighty-five 
per cent of the cases coming before 
him on the criminal side of the city 
court, and at least forty per cent of the 
cases occur solely from intoxication. 

If this is the experience of the city 
magistrates in three of the municipal 
courts, it is fair to assume that the same 
conditions exist throughout the entire 
commonwealth, and taken in connection 
with our experience at the Manhattan 


‘State Hospital with alcohol as an etio- 


logical factor in insanity, the situation 
demands some provision on the part of 
the community for the care and. treat- 
ment of those who are victims of this 
toxic agent. All physicians are at their 
wits end to find even a temporary abode 
for those suffering from the immediate . 
effects of alcohol. 

The question naturally arises whether 
provision should be made by the state 
or the individual communities. Now 
the former has undertaken certain work 
which needs still further provision, such 
as the care of the insane, and other de- 
pendents, like the feeble-minded, the 
epileptic, the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and juvenile delinquents, and the rev- 
enue of the state has not been great 
enough to, give appropriations sufficient 
for these needs. Indeed, the accommo- 
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dations for the insane are sadly deficient 
and new buildings cannot be erected 
fast enough for the constantly increas- 
ing numbers who need _ treatment. 
Among the insane alone, for the past 
two years there has been an annual in- 
crease of over a thousand in the state 
hospitals, and the hospitals in the metro- 
politan district are crowded from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five per cent in indi- 
vidual instances. It will readily be seen 
that with such a condition, the first duty 
of the state is to provide the accommo- 
dations and means for caring for those 
classes which have already passed under 
its protecting wing; and not undertake 
anything new until this has been done. 
The natural course to follow under such 
conditions is that the inebriates should 
be provided for by the community, under 
supervision either by one of the existing 
state boards, or a new board to be ap- 
pointed for this special purpose. 

Provision of a kind has been made’ in 
Massachusetts, in Iowa and in one or 
two other states, but the best thought 
out plan that has come under my eye 
is that developed by the State Charities 
Aid Association, which was incorporat- 
ed in a bill submitted to the Legislature 
in March, 1909, and which has just been 
again introduced in the senate by Sen- 
ator Grady. The advantages secured by 
this plan are very clearly set forth in 
Publication No. 108 of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, entitled Treatment 
of Public Intoxication and Inebriety. 
The bill provides, among other things, 
for release of first offenders, for proba- 
tionary oversight and fine on instal- 
ment, for a central bureau of records, 
for a graded series of remedies, for a 
hospital and industrial colony, for an in- 
determinate sentence, for commitment 
of habitual drunkards voluntarily, or 
upon application of friends, relatives or 
hospital authorities, and for the removal 
of the “rounder.” 

All physicians, magistrates, represen- 
tatives of charitable organizations and 
others who are familiar with the con- 
ditions brought about by drunkenness, 
concede that some remedy is essential. 
Under present conditions the friends and 
family of the drunkard are without means 
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of relief, and the poor, unfortunate vic- 
tim goes on from bad to worse. It is 
well known that the treatment of in- 
ebriety must cover a long period of time. 
The temporary detention of the alcoholic 
does not produce any lasting effect and 
means simply a return to the old habits 
within a short time after his release. 

The most efficient treatment has been 
institutional, of which Dr. Alexander 
Lambert says: 

Institutional treatment, by which the pa- 
tient may be assured that he will be pro- 


tected against himself and cannot obtain 
any alcohol for a period of one or two years, 


_ where he can live out of doors and bring his 


body back into as healthy a state as pos- 
sible, with a chance for the brain to recover 
from the poisoning, offers the surest means 
of cure. 


The institutional treatment also is a 
ready means of relief to the unfortunate 
family and friends of the drunkard. 
They are assured that he will be treated 
according to his needs, that his physical 
health will be improved, the moral side 
of his nature built up, and his will-power 
strengthened, and consequently they will 
avoid the pitfalls of the charlatan and 
the quack. 

It is to be hoped that the introduction 
of the bill which failed to become a law 
last year will be followed by such an 
expression on the part of the community 
as will carry the necessary weight with 
members of the [Legislature to pass it. 
It is my conviction that if one such 
institution could be established, say by 
the city of New York, it would be fol- 
lowed by others in various parts of the 
state, and in those counties where the 
population is too small to support an 
institution of this character, one might 
be built large enough to receive patients 
from other smaller communities. In 
other words, three or four counties with 
a limited population could unite in. main- 
taining properly a hospital and industrial 
colony for inebriates. There is nothing 
new in this suggestion, inasmuch as a 
similar division of financial burden is 
shared by counties in the maintenance of 
some penitentiaries of the state. By this 
plan one county erects a penitentiary 
and receives prisoners from counties in 
the immediate vicinity. 
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ALCOHOL AND INSANITY 


ALBERT WARREN FERRIS, M. D. 


President of the State Commission in Lunacy 


Next to heredity the use of alcoholic 
intoxicants is the most potent cause of 
insanity and an entirely avoidable cause. 
Rosanoff has shown that in the state of 
New York 28.9 per cent of the male 
patients owe their insanity to alcohol; in 
Massachusetts 30.6 per cent; in three asy- 
lums'in England 26.3 per cent; in five 
asylums in Austria 24.9 per cent. In the 
Norristown Hospital, Pennsylvania, 46 
per cent of 520 male patients owed their 
insanity to alcohol alone or in combina- 
tion with other causes, while in 41 per 
cent of the imbeciles and 34.5 per cent 
of the epileptics alcohol was responsible 
for their commitment. In Munich, 
Kraepelin found that 30 per cent of the 
tale patients and 6 per cent of the fe- 
male patients admitted to the mental 
clinic were suffering from -insanity due 
to alcohol. He states that in addition in 
44.9 per cent of the insanities not di- 
rectly due to alcohol it was nevertheless 
an important factor in producing the 
mental disease. He found alcohol to be 
responsible, for the commitment in 65 per 
cent of the male epileptics and 28.5 per 
cent of female epileptics; while of the 
imbeciles 42.9 per cent owed their de- 
terioration to the use of alcohol. 
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The state has also to deal with the de- 
scendants of alcoholics as well as with the 
dependent inebriate or insane inebriates. 
Demme of Switzerland, in a study of two 
groups or families, one of alcoholics and 
the other of very moderate drinkers or 
abstainers, reveals the following facts: 
In the ten alcoholic families there were 
fifty-seven children of whom twenty-five 
died early and many others suffered from 
nervous disease. Only 17.5 per cent were 
normal. In the ten non-alcoholic fami- 
lies there were sixty-one children of 
whom four suffered from nervous dis- 
ease and 81.9 per cent were normal. 

The publication of these startling facts 
does not seem to carry nearly as much 
weight as it should in influencing the 
community. It is obvious that the state 
or at least large cities must make special 
effort to provide institutions for the 
treatment of inebriety, which institutions 
may become the centers for dissemination 
to families of an alcoholic tendency, or 
of special alcoholic susceptibility, of the 
truths concerning the great dangers of 
alcohol to the individual and to his de- 
scendants. The effort which is now be- 
ing made to secure such an institution for 
New York city is very timely, and such 
legislation as is contemplated would be 
welcomed as a preventive measure by 
those who have to deal with the problem 
of the care of the insane. 


READY-MADE LECTURE ON TUBERCDU- 
LOSIS 


FRANK H. MANN 


SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF THE NEW YORK 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


The Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society has issued a 
syllabus of a standard lecture on tuber- 
culosis giving an outline of all important 
points which should be made to a popu- 
Jar audience. Printed as an eight-page 
pamphlet, it gives a clear, concise state- 
ment about tuberculosis which will equip 
.one to speak on short notice, guide phy- 
ssicians in avoiding technicalities, and 


summarize the features in which the 
public is most interested. 

The syllabus was prepared originally 
for the public lecture course under the 
auspices of the New York Department 
of Education, but it has been made gen- 
eral in character and the one or two in- 
stances of local application can easily 
be varied to suit other localities. 

The syllabus, of course, is merely sug- 
gestive and is not meant in any way to 
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restrict the lecturer. An effort has been 
made for the convenience of the lecturer 
to arrange under appropriate heads the 
salient points which should be empha- 
sized, and it is the conviction of those 
who have had large experience in this 
kind of work that the points enumerated 
- are the most important ones. As more 
topics are given than can be conveniently 
discussed in the time usually available 
for a lecture, the chief ones have been 
featured and while each lecturer is free, 
of course, to exercise his discretion in 
the choice of the points mentioned, at 
least those phases of the subject which 
have been featured should be presented 
and emphasized. 

Lantern slides have been prepared to il- 
lustrate a lecture based upon. the sylla- 
bus. Each slide has a descriptive title 
which is shown on the screen, so that 
each picture is somewhat self-explana- 
tory. In addition a descriptive catalog 
has been prepared, giving a detailed ex- 
planation of each slide. The catalog is 
printed on cards of a size convenient for 
the lecturer to hold .in his hand as a 
memorandum while the slide is shown. 

The success of a lecture depends upon 
its presentation. The lecture itself should 
be given in about three-quarters of,,an 
hour after which the slides should be 
shown. An opportunity should then be 
afforded the audience to ask questions. 

Copies of the syllabus may be had 
upon application to the Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Char- 
ity Organization Society, 105 East 22d 
street, New York. Arrangements can 
be made for printing quantities. 

.The syllabus minus the introductory 
explanation, is as follows: 


I.—Introduction. History: 
reditary, unavoidable, fatal. 
reditary, preventable, curable. 

II.-—Extent of the Disease: 200,000 per- 
sons die annually in the United States from 
tuberculosis (Roosevelt’s estimate). Every 
three minutes someone in the United States 
dies from tuberculosis. In New York state 
over 16,000 and in New York city more then 
10,000 persons die annually from this disease. 
One in seven of all who die in New York 
city dies of tuberculosis. 45,000 cases are 
registered in New York city. There are 
probably as many as 60,000 consumptives in 
the city. Economic loss to the state of New 
York annually $70,000,000 (State Health De- 


Formerly, he- 
Now, not he- 


air. 
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partment Report, 1908); to the city of New 
York, $23,000,000 (Darlington). 

IlI].—What Tuberculosis Is: 1. A commu- 
nicable, preventable and curable disease. 2. 
A germ disease—a vegetable parasite—rod 
shape—discovered by Robert Koch, 1882. 3. 
Germ in growth destroys tissues and pro- 
duces poison (toxins). 4. Pulmonary— 
commonest form. 5. The germ also causes 
disease of—bones and joints (hip, knee, and 
ankle disease, hunchback), larynx, glands 
(scrofula), meninges. : 

IV.—Predisposing Causes: 1. In the per- 
son. a. Weakened general physical condi- 
tion. b. Alchoholism. ¢. Disease—pleurisy, 
measles, grippe, typhoid, pneumonia, ete. 2. 
In environment. a. Darkness. b. Foul 
c. Dust. d. Occupation. e. Privation. 
V.—Possible Early Symptoms:—Cough 
and expectoration persisting over one month, 
hoarseness, afternoon temperature, chills, 
night sweats, difficulty in breathing, pains in 
chest, spitting of blood or streaks of blood 
in sputum, loss of appetite, loss of flesh, loss 
of color. f ; 

VI.—Early Recognition—Importance:—l. 
Opportunity for timely treatment. 2. Pos- 
sivility of precautions against infection. 

Vil.—Tuberculosis in Children:—1l. In- 
herited predisposition. 2. Danger from 
tuberculous parents—kissing, caressing, 
using the same eating utensils, etc. 3. Preva- 
lence’ in families having parent affected. 4. | 
Playing on infected floor; drinking from un- 
washed cups, ete. 5. Varieties: “white 
swellings” of joints, spine (hunchback),’ 
glandular, skin, intestinal, pulmonary. 

VIII.—How It Spreads (method of infec- 
tion) :—1. Inhalation—spitting coughing 
and. sneezing—dust—droplets; a. Destruc- 
tion of sputum—cuspidors, flasks, paper 
napkins. b. Precautions in coughing and 
sneezing. 2. Ingestion—milk—meat. 3. In- 
oculation—cuts—wounds. 

IX.—Treatment: 1. Prevention—-precau- 
tions—examine every case in infected family. 
Essentials — light — air — food — rest — 
cleanliness. 2. Sanatoriums—early stage. 3. 
Hospitals—advanced stage. 4. At home— 
dispensaries, day camps, night camps, proper 
bed-room, fresh air. 5. Avoid patent medi- 
cines and alcohol. : 

X.—Phthisiophobia (Hxaggerated fear of 
tuberculosis): 1. Cruelty—folly. 2. Firm- 
ness with careless consumptive. 

XI.—What Is Being Done In New York 
City: 1. Health Department—registration, 
visitation, dispensary, sanatoriums, hospitals, 
day camp. 2. Department of Public Chari- 
ties—hospitals. 3. Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. 4. Association of 
Tuberculosis Clinics. 

XII.—Needs Of The City:—Hospitals for 
advanced cases, sanatoriums for early cases, 
dispensaries for home treatment, nurses for 
visiting homes of patients, disinfection of 
pee apartments, more open air schools, 
ete. 

XIII.—Means And Methods Of Prevention: 
—1l. By teaching the consumptive to de 
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stroy his spit. 2. By teaching people not 
to sleep, live or work in dark or badly ven- 
tilated rooms. 8. By removing advanced 
cases which are sources of infection from 
their tenement homes to hospitals. 4. By 
‘teaching the consumptive how not to infect 
his family or neighbors. 5. By discovering 
the disease in its early stages and curing 
the patient, thus removing a source of in- 
fection to others. 6. By educating the com- 
munity as to the nature of the disease—that 
it is preventable, curable and communicable. 
7. By educating people to keep their general 
physical condition in such shape as to enable 
them to resist the germs. 8. By advocating 
fresh air, outdoor life, sunshine, rest, no 
overwork, wholesome food, temperate habits. 

XIV.—How You Can Help: 1. Teachers: 
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By instructing pupils as to nature, preven- 
tion and cure of tuberculosis; teaching chil- 
dren simple rules of health, how to breathe 
deeply, etc.; keeping the class room well 
ventilated. 2. Parents: By keeping home clean 
and. well ventilated; teaching children to 
sleep with windows open, to eat proper and 
nourishing food, to observe the laws of 
health. 8. Children: By keeping clean; by 
not putting anything in your mouths, except 
food; by staying as much as possible in the 
fresh air and sunshine; by eating only whole- 
some and nourishing food. 4. Workers: By 
insisting on the working place being thor- 
oughly ventilated; by avoiding dust, damp- 
ness and darkness; by avoiding overwork; 
by demand for proper spittoons. 


MEN’S DISTRICT COMMITTEES IN:-CHAR-. 
ITY ORGANIZATION WORK 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


A few years ago the writer presented 
in these columns certain data which in- 
dicated the degree of variation in the 
membership of district case committees 
of charity organization societies. It was 
thought that this data might serve a 
useful purpose in showing whether so- 
cieties were consciously broadening or 
narrowing their efficiency in case work. 
The reception which this article received 
was amusing in its variety. Committees 
must simply grow, we were told, and 
the intrusion of the organizing secretary’s 
methods into this field of essential spon- 
taneity was absurd. Others discussed 
the data with district agents on the basis 
of the possibility of broadening out the 
committees, recognizing that by no con- 
ceivably fine organization would we ever 
have at our command all kinds of wis- 
dom and experience which would enable 
us always to pick out the right method 
of treatment. 

We are writing now to say that the 
conscious, deliberate plans of an organ- 
izing secretary in Chicago have lately 
given us results in this field which un- 
doubtedly require explanation from those 
who claim that organization means a 
mechanical development and no soul. 

The demonstration was made by Mar- 
garet F. Bergen. Miss Bergen organized 


two night committees of business and 
professional men, only she consciously 
organized them as men’s committees and 
as business men’s committees. Of the 
two the one last organized in the stock- 
yards district, by reason of the district’s 
size, was ‘the larger. Both, during the 
administration of Miss Bergen and her 
immediate successors at least, were un- 
deniably successful and efficient. They 
held together, because vitally interested 
and immensely valuable. 

We have recently asked Harriet E. 
Anderson, now superintendent of the 
Louisville Associated Charities, who was 
Miss Bergen’s successor in the stock- 
yards district, to give us her opinion and 
impressions regarding the committee. 
She writes: 

“A men’s district committee should so 
far as possible be composed of business 
men. ‘Two experiences have suggested 
this, namely, the limitations in viewpoint 
of the social workers and of women who 
usually make up an advisory committee; 
contrasted with the surprising resource- 
fulness of business men when they were 
consulted individually on case problems. 
After working with this committee I easi- 
ly saw our need for the advice of keen, 
judicious, practical men. This implies 
no criticism of the limitations of social 
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workers. Business men are made and 
kept broad, definite and practical by their 
contact with other business men. They 
are also more broadly sympathetic. The 
argument that business sense and busi- 
ness experience are needed in planning 
treatment properly appeals to business 
men. They have seen the work done 
from a sentimental motive and believe 
in one that is scientific and at the same 
time sympathetic. 

“The men of various professions and 
trades working together on a committee 
come to broadest conclusions on account 
of the diversity of their experience. An 
ideal committee would be composed of 
laboring men and those active in the busi- 
ness world. Of course, no man is asked 
to serve on a committee who has not 
shown some interest in philanthropic af- 
fairs. Even then, he may not be interest- 
ed in the tedious detail necessary in case 
work and may tire after one or two 
meetings ; or he may not find other mem- 
bers of the committee congenial. If a 
permanent nucleus for a committee is 
secured in a year, it may be considered 
good work. 

“The committee should represent as 
many and as varied professions and 
trades as possible. An endeavor should 
be made to have no two men of the same 
profession or business. A much greater 
variety of opinion and consequently a 
broader judgment will be secured if, for 
instance, a doctor and a merchant con- 
fer upon a subject rather than if two 
doctors decide upon it. 

“The time of meeting may have to be 
changed many times. A noon meeting 
is advisable if the men are in the habit 
of lunching in one locality. If they can 
be induced to meet at noon, they may in 
an hour and a half finish their lunches 
and discuss the affairs of at least six 
families. This means of course that the 
superintendent is there in advance, for 
she must begin presenting her cases be- 
fore the men have finished lunching. 
Both the time and place of meeting will 
have to be decided by the businesses in 
which the men are engaged and their 
habits in general. 

“The meeting should be short and 
brisk, rarely continuing for more than 
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an hour and a half. The superintend- 
ent presents the questions to be dis- 
cussed. She should be familiar with 
every detail of her families so that she 
need not waste any time reading the 
record. When a family is brought to 
the notice of the committee for the first 
time, the salient points concerning it will 
have to be briefly outlined, that is suffi- 
cient of its past history to make the pres- 
ent crisis understood. The point of de- 
bates should be definite, and but one ques- 
tion proposed at a time. The men will 
ask all manner of questions and they 
want immediate and definite answers; 
they will in every instance uncover a 
poor investigation, if such has been made. 

“A question should not be dropped; 
some sort of decision should be made. 
To do this, the superintendent may have 
to suggest a solution. This implies that 
she must have before she goes to the 
committee some plan for the family. The 
valuable part is that the men often 
promptly reject her suggestion but they 
bring out of it some new and practical 
solution which had not presented itself 
to her at all. 

“The same family is not considered 
at successive meetings unless there are 
further complications. The men will ask 
about families in which they are par- 
ticularly interested, but they do not care 
to spend-much time merely in recounting 
events of no very great importance. If 
some plan, considered doubtful, has suc- 
ceeded or failed signally they want to 
know about that: 

““A men’s committee pays because each 
man becomes a walking delegate for the 
organization. Besides this large and 
permanent help, different members vol- 
unteer to raise special relief, or a pen- 
sion for a family, or to interview some 
particularly difficult person in regard to 
one. As a result of the committee work, 
the men are educated by the inductive 
method in charity organization princi- 
ples and they spread the propaganda 
better at their office desks than by all the 
talks a superintendent could make in a 
life-time. 

“The stockyards committee was or- 
ganized by Miss Bergen. It comprised 
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a minister, a banker, a retired capitalist, 
and four members in mercantile business. 
It was remarkable for two reasons: first, 
because of the devotion of the members 
for organized charity work—each man 


THE RED CROSS AT 


The Illinois Legislature has appro- 
priated $100,000 for the relief of the 
families of the men killed in the Cherry 
mine on November 13. Responsibility 
for the distribution of the appropria- 
tion has been placed upon the Board of 
Administration which has recently suc- 
ceeded to the control of the state chari- 
table institutions. In view of this action 
of the Legislature it is timely to review 
the relief situation at Cherry. 

In rejoinder to some very superficial 
criticism of the administration of the 
temporary relief, Ernest P. Bicknell, 
superintendent of the Red Cross, has at 
our request made the following statement 
of the situation: ; 

“The people of Cherry, within eight 
weeks since the disaster, have received 
over $31,000 in excess of what would 
have been received under normal condi- 
tions. Those who have heard that the 
widows and orphans have suffered for 
the necessaries of life, may judge for 
themselves whether this criticism has 
been well grounded. 

“The committee has at all times had at 
its call a competent and sufficient staff 
of visitors and nurses to meet the contin- 
gencies arising from day to day; the visi- 
tors have been able to talk with the peo- 
ple in their own languages as the staff 
has contained those who speak Italian, 
French, German and the Slav dialects. 
The visitors have included Catholic sis- 
ters, Protestant deaconesses, Salvation 
Army officers, ministers, business men 
and trained workers provided by the 
United Charities of Chicago. 

“Never was a work of emergency re- 
lief conducted in an orderly and system- 
atic manner, that some critic did not 
evoke the bugaboo of ‘red tape.’ It is a 
favorite criticism, because anyone may 
make it without any actual knowledge 
of the facts. The charge seems to be re- 
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having felt an individual responsibility 
for efficiency ; second, because of its per- 
sonnel.. The business of no two men was 
identical. It offered the greatest com- 
prehensiveness of judgment.” 


THE CHERRY MINE 


garded as peculiarly damning and con- 
vincing without the need for proof. A 
committee came to Cherry from a neigh- 
boring town, with a supply of clothing. 
It took a position on a street corner and 
gave garments to all who passed that 
way. It announced that it was opposed 
to red tape. Another committee brought 
a supply of small sleds to Cherry a few 
days before Christmas. The head of the 
committee denounced the red tape of 
the relief committee with much vigor. 
The visiting committee handed a sled 
out of the car to every boy who applied 
and asked no ‘humiliating’ questions. 
After the distribution, a boy who had one 
of the sleds complained bitterly that he 
had obtained but one, whereas another 
boy of his acquaintance had secured 
seven and was driving a thriving trade 
selling off his surplus stock to the boys 
who had obtained none. 

“The relief committee has maintained 
an extremely simple system of records 
and safeguards, barely enough to pro- 
tect it against the injustice of giving too 
little to some and too much to others. 
The delay involved in the carrying on of 
this system is so trifling as to be scarce- 
ly perceptible and in an emergency re- 
quiring instant action, nothing is permit- 
ted to cause a minute’s delay. 

“The essential importance of moving 
constantly toward the restoration of nor- 
mal conditions of life in this demoralized 
community has been held steadily in view 
by the committee. In carrying out this 
idea, the committee decided to discon- 
tinue its own relief station as soon as 
its donated supplies were distributed, 
and, instead, to give relief in the form of 
orders upon the local merchants. While 
recognizing that supplies could be pur- 
chased at lower prices from wholesale 
dealers in Chicago, it was believed that 
the slightly larger expense of the plan 
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adopted would be justified in the advan- 
_ tages to be gained by abolishing a con- 
spicuous relief center and sending peo- 
ple back into their familiar channels of 
daily life. 

“The next step forward was to issue 
weekly cash allowances instead of or- 
ders on the merchants. This permitted 
the housewives to resume their custom 
of buying butter, eggs and vegetables 
from farmers and was regarded as de- 
sirable, not only from the point of view 
of economy, but because of its tendency 
to bring life back toward normal ties 
and relationships. A schedule of pay- 
ments has been prepared based on the 
number of members in a family, and 
their ages. The average family, bereaved 
by the disaster, consists of a widow and 
two to three children. Fuel is provided 
from a special source and the rent ques- 
tion has not yet come up. A very large 
distribution of clothing has just been 
completed. Each family is also in re- 
ceipt of weekly contributions of cash or 
store orders from sources outside of the 
relief committee. In view of all these 
facts, the committee fixed its weekly 
cash grant for the present at $5.75 for 
the average family, the schedule running 
up or down according to the number of 
children. 

“The families which have lost their 
support through the disaster represent 
many nationalities, chiefly Italian, Slav, 
Lithuanian, French and Austrian, with 
a sprinkling of Scotch, English, Belgian 
and Greek. Perhaps half of the women 
cannot speak English. The number of 
families of mine victims is 185. The 
number of children sixteen years of age 
or over is twenty-four; the number of 
children under sixteen is 442. Of the 
children under sixteen exactly one-half, 
221 are under five. The average of all 
under sixteen is five. 

“Most difficult of the questions which 
have come to the committee for settle- 
ment have been those of eligibility to 
share in the relief benefits. Families of 
men killed in the disaster were in the 
first days the only recipients of relief. 
Next to be admitted were self-supporting 
women whose boarders were killed. 
Then families of living men were helped 
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when the men were sick. Finally the 
demand for help for able-bodied men 
who had lost their employment through 
the shutting down of the mine, was taken 
up. After much consideration, the com- 
mittee decided that when a man went 
away to employment in a neighboring 
town, his family would be cared for un- 
til his first pay-day, January 16, If 
an able-bodied man refuses to go to em- 
ployment, his family will not receive help 
from the committee. Before taking this 
action, the committee satisfied itself be- 
yond all doubt that every miner in Cherry 
may have employment with no delay in 
the surrounding mining towns. 

“Tt will be evident from the foregoing 
survey of conditions, that the village has 
not yet experienced the destitution for 
which it has been commiserated. It is 
equally evident that the time of extreme 
need must come, a need no less severe 
or pathetic because it has been for a 
few weeks delayed. With this knowl- 
edge the committee is guarding its funds 
in order to be prepared for the heavy de- 
mands of the future. 

“The aggregate amount of the funds 
contributed for Cherry is not yet ascer- 
tainable. The American Red Cross has 
in round numbers, $85,000. The miners’ 
union is collecting a fund from its mem- 
bership, which now amounts to $50,000 
or more; and this is increasing daily. 
There is estimated to be about $30,000 
in the hands of committees in several 
Illinois cities. To carry these helpless 
mothers until their eldest children have 
reached the age at which they can legally 
begin earning wages, would require a 
large sum—probably $400,000. 

“The American Red Cross has given 
its approval to a plan for safeguarding 
these funds in order that they may be 
made to bring the greatest possible bene- 
fit to these inexperienced women, ignor- 
ant of American life and customs, and 
their young children. With a much 
larger sum of money than they had ever 
before possessed, should an outright di- 
vision of the funds be made, it is believed 
that through immature judgment, un- 
wise advice and trickery, many of the 
women would quickly lose the amounts 
allotted to them, with the result that 
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they would be unable to hold their fami- 
lies together, and in some instances 
would become public dependents. It is 
the proposal of the Red Cross that the 
various relief funds be consolidated and 
placed ip the custody of a representive 
board of trustees. This board would not 
pay over the money to the families in 
lump sums, except upon satisfactory as- 
surance that this is the wise course in 
specific instances. In general, the money 
would be paid to the families in the 
form of pensions, thus enabling the 
mothers to keep and educate their chil- 
dren. This principle long ago was car- 
ried out by the mine workers in connec- 
tion with a former relief fund. To be 
wholly successful the plan will require 
the adherence of those in control of the 
various funds mentioned. Whether this 
adherence will be given, must be deter- 
mined by the proper authorities of the 
miners’ union and of the state. It is 
important that this be settled at the earli- 
est practicable date, in order that the 
relief operations at Cherry, demoraliz- 
ing if long continued, may be brought to 
an end.” 

The experience in England in compen- 
sating the victims of industrial accidents 
is interesting in this connection as stated 
in the separate report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws and Relief of 
Distress, page 925. 

A certain proportion of the present desti- 
tution of the infirm and incapacitated has 
been caused by industrial accidents, for 
which, in the past, little or no compensation 
has been paid. This, it was hoped, would 
be obviated, as regards accidents occurring 
after 1897, by the obligation then placed 
upon the employer of paying lifelong com- 
pensation for permanent incapacity equal to 
half the wages previously earned. Unfor- 
tunately, as it seems to us, it is provided 
that this weekly payment, like the compen- 
sation payable to the widow and children 
when the accident is fatal, may be commuted 
for a lump sum, without any guarantee be- 
ing taken that the money will not be squan- 
dered and dissipated or, through some mis- 
fortune, lost. There are, accordingly, al- 
ready many cases in which persons, perman- 
ently incapacitated by industrial accidents 
since 1897, or the widows or children of 
persons killed by such accidents, have, not- 
withstanding the payment of full compensa- 


tion, subsequently become destitute, and are 
now a burden upon the poor rates. 


In these cases an onerous obligation has 
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been imposed by law upon the employer, and 
through him, on the consumers, without the 
community being protected from having, in 
effect, to pay over again for the results of 
the accident. This defect in the law, which 
will become year after year of ever-increas- 
ing gravity until it is remedied, appears to 
us to arise from the habit of regarding the 
compensation for an accident a debt due 
from the employer to the injured man, or to 
his widow and orphaned children. It ought 
rather to be regarded, even in those cases 
in which it may be provided by individual 
insurance, as a provision which the state re- 
quires to be made for the future mainten- 
ance of those from whom the accident has 
withdrawn the breadwinning capacity. 

Here, as elsewhere, we object to relief be- 
ing given to a sufferer, by means of a com- 
pulsory levy—even if the levy be on an in- 
dividual employer—without the community 
taking steps to ensure that the provision 
thus made is applied in a manner to attain 
the social object aimed at. We think that 
the law should be promptly amended so as 
to provide that, whether by agreement or in 
the course of legal proceedings, no commu- 
tation of the weekly compensation payments 
should be permitted, and no lump sums paid 
in respect of fatal accidents, otherwise than 
through the County Court, or the special 
tribunal of public assistance that we shall 
hereafter describe, and that such sums 
should in all cases be invested in trust for 
the maintenance of those from whom the 
accident has withdrawn the means of sup- 
port. If this were done, not only would 
some temptation be removed from the work- 
man to whom an accident may at present 
be a source of profit, and much of the com- 
pensation money be saved from dissipation; 
but also there would at least be some secur- 
ity to the community that it would be pro- 
tected from having the very considerable 
army of maimed, widowed and orphaned 
paupers still annually recruited in conse- 
quence of the industrial accidents assumed 
to be compensated for. 


In view of the facts recited by Mr. 
Bicknell and the conclusions of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law Commission, it is to be 
hoped that the Illinois Board of Ad- 
ministration will share the desire of the 
American Red Cross and the United 
Mine Workers of America and _ the 
Cherry Relief Committee that all the 
funds remaining to be disbursed shall 
be administered so co-operatively that 
they shall practically be under one ad- 
ministration. For it is very obvious that 
the afflicted families will need weekly 
income regularly for several years, until 
the young children are through their 
schooling and come to earning age. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Department Editor 


SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


NEW NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The headquarters of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation have been re- 
moved from Madison, Wis., to the Metropoli- 
tan Building, New York city. The growth 
of the association during the past year made 
this change necessary. One purpose of this 
organization is to avoid duplication in the 
work of securing greater care and greater 
uniformity in industrial research and labor 
legislation. The avoidance of duplication 
requires closer co-operation between the as- 
sociation and other national societies hav- 
ing their offices in the East. It is felt, too, 


that accessibility to Pennsylvania and New. 


England as well as to the seat of govern- 
ment in Washington, makes New York a pe- 
culiarly fitting place for national headquar- 
ters. 


A BRIEF FOR COMPENSATION 


The New York Employers’ Liability Com- 
mission is circulating a ten page Brief In 
Favor of a Compensation Act. Two pages 
are devoted to a concise expression of senti- 
ment by the central labor bodies of New 
York city, and the remainder is a statement 
by the president of the Franklin Manufac- 
turing Company of Syracuse. Both express 
complete dissatisfaction with the present 
system of adjusting personal injury claims 
as unjust and wasteful to all concerned. 
Both favor the system of workmen’s com- 
pensation. ° 

Organized labor favors the enactment of 
a compensation law giving sixty-five per 
cent of the wage rate in case of disability, 
and in case of death a minimum allowance 
of $850 a year for four years. The New 
York trade unions oppose any levy upon 
wages for this purpose. 

The Franklin Manufacturing Company 
condemns from its own experience the pres- 
ent system of employers’ liability, and urges 
the adoption of workmen’s compensation as 
more economical, more humane, and less 
likely to create discord between workmen 
and employers. 


FIRST COMPENSATION BILL 


A tentative bill providing for the compen- 
sation of employes injured in industrial ac- 
cidents has been printed by the chairman of 
the Minnesota Employees, Compensation 
Commission, H. V. Mercer. This bill waives 
the common law right of an injured work- 
man to recover damages from his employer 
and substitutes a measured scale of com- 
pensation based upon the nature of the in- 
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jury, the duration of the period of disabil- 
ity, and the rate of wages. Benefits are to 
be awarded by a Board of Arbitration, and 
are to be paid from a fund made up in part 
by deductions from wages. 


LABOR INJUNCTIONS 


The law concerning labor disputes in Mas- 
sachusetts is not determined by legislation. 
Court decisions settle such questions. This 
fact is brought out in an emphatic way by 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics in a 
recent bulletin on Labor Injunctions. The 
report, prepared under the authority of Di- 
rector Gettemy, is particularly valuable on 
account of the introductory analysis by Her- 
man La Rue Brown, of the Boston bar. Al- 
though devoted almost entirely to a discus- 
sion of Massachusetts experience, the report 
should help the citizens of other states to 
form an opinion concerning the desirability 
of legislation on this subject. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The International Conference on Unem- 
ployment has postponed its meeting until 
early September in order to meet in Paris 
a few days in advance of the biennial con- 
ference of the International Association for 
Labor Legislation, at Lugano. 

The unemployment conference is composed 
of special committees representing sixteen 
different countries. The American commit- 
tee will present a report on unemployment 
in this country. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


As a study of industrial poisoning in the 
manufacture of white-lead paint, a recent 
Dutch publication furnishes suggestive ma- 
terial for a similar investigation in this 
country. 

In September 1903 the Department of 
the Interior of the Netherlands appointed a 
commission to investigate “in how far in 
that country white-lead paint could be re- 
placed” by other paints and “‘what objections 
of technical or of financial nature could be 
raised to such replacement.” The commis- 
sion, consisting of fifteen members (three 
professors of the Delft Polytechnical Univer- 
sity, seven engineers, two architects and 
three painters and decorators), under the 
chairmanship of Prof. L. Aronstein made an 
extended experimental investigation in the 
prescribed field, some of the experiments ex- 
tending over a period of several years. The 
completed report, published in October, 1909, 
consists of twenty-eight quarto pages of text 
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and forty pages of supplementary tables, be- 
sides eight charts. 

Taken in connection with the facts pub- 
lished in the reports of I. P. de Vooys on the 
hygienic and sociological aspects of the use 
of white-lead paints in the ceramic and poly- 
graphic industries in the Netherlands (Pub- 
lications of the Dutch section of the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation, 
1907 and 1908), the present report forms an 
excellent basis for future legislation on this 
subject. 


PERSONAL INJURY SUITS 


The Wisconsin Industrial Insurance Com- 
mittee has issued a set of schedules designed 
to secure data concerning personal injury 
suits against employers. The schedules 
cover three years and ask only seven ques- 
tions which relate to the number of cases 
tried, length of trials, number of times 
damages were received by defendant and by 
plaintiff, amount of judgments, number of 
suits settled and amounts paid in settlement. 
There are separate schedules for _ suits 
against steam railways, against street or in- 
terurban electric railways and against other 
firms or corporations. 

In order to get early and accurate returns 
these schedules have been sent direct to the 
judges of the various circuits, with requests 
that their clerks forward the desired infor- 
mation. Similar inquiries have also been 
made by the Minnesota Employes Compensa- 
tion Commission. 


ENGLISH LABOR LEGISLATION 


In its manifesto to the electors of Great 
Britain, preceding the recent general elec- 
tion, the Independent Labor Party stated 
that it had fulfilled its pledges and secured 
legislation on the following subjects: Equal 
liberty to labor and capital during trade dis- 
putes; old age pensions; housing reform; 
taxation of unearned incomes and _ land 
values; and relief for the unemployed. 
Among other measures still to be fought for 
are “the right to work”; the break-up of the 
poor law; the extension of old age pensions; 
the removal of sex and other restrictions 
upon the franchise; and a reduction in rates 
and taxes. 


ILLINOIS LABOR LEGISLATION, 1909 


The Illinois Department of Labor Statis- 
tics has issued a most complete review of 
the labor legislation of the 1909 session of 
the Illinois Legislature. This review, which 
was prepared by Ernst Freund, professor at 
the University of Chicago and president of 
the Illinois State Branch of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, gives a 
most valuable discussion of labor bills which 
became law, labor bills which passed both 
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houses but received the veto of the governor, 


labor bills proposed but not passed, reports 
of industrial commissions, and a chronologi- 
cal abstract of labor laws enacted since 1819. 

Thirty bills providing for the health and 
safety of employes were introduced in the 
Senate and twenty-seven in the House. Four 
of these bills became law. Twelve bills on 
employers’ liability were introduced but 
none of them was accepted. An act requir- 
ing common carriers to equip their cars with 
automatic couplers, continuous brakes, and 
driving wheel brakes, received the veto of 
the governor when the attorney general de- 
livered an opinion that by the state consti- 
tution, “under a title to amend specified sec- 
tions a new section cannot be added.” An- 
other bill providing for the safety of rail- 
way employes engaged in repair works re- 
ceived the governor’s veto. 

This bulletin is recommended to all who 
wish an intensive survey of one year’s labor 
legislation in Illinois. It suggests the need 
of similar work in other states. 


WOMAN’S WORK 


A comparative analysis of the laws relat- 
ing to woman’s work has been issued to its 
members by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. The report was prepared 
by Maud Swett under the direction of John 
R. Commons and compares the existing laws 
of all states relating to regulations for seat- 
ing and hours of labor for women. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY IN OHIO 


The Ohio Federation of Labor has en- 
dorsed an employers’ liability bill which is 
now before the state Legislature. The bill 
is not along the line of insurance or com- 
pensation but provides for a more liberal 
construction of the old line liability laws. 

One new feature, similar to European in- 
ternational treaties, establishes equal rights 
of citizens of other states which provide for 
the right to maintain action and recover 
damages and which permit the enforcement 
in its court of the similar statute of Ohio. 
But damages awarded in Ohio must not ex- 
ceed the limit established by the Ohio stat- 
ute. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN MICHIGAN 


The Michigan Legislature in 1909 passed 
a law fixing fifty-four hours a week as the 
maximum number of working hours for all 
female employes in any factory, store or 
laundry within the state. Recently an in- 
junction has been granted preventing the 
factory inspector of that district from en- 
forcing that law in the case of women em- 
ployed by a car seal company located at 
Hastings, Mich. The commissioner of 
labor writes that the state authorities will 
test the validity of the law in the courts. 
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*’ through great building schemes, 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


CIVICS AT DANNEMORA 


Dannemora, N. Y., a prison town, has or- 
ganized a Civic Association. Its objects are: 
“To form an alliance among those who de- 
sire the best possible conditions in the com- 
munity: to make it possible to bring to bear 
on the problems to be met the united force 
of representative public sentiment; to lend 
its support to the best administration of local 
affairs and to promote the moral and social 
welfare of the community.” 


THE TREES OF WASHINGTON 


Tne annual report of the engineer commis- 
sioner for the District of Columbia contains 
the usual interesting official record of street 
tree planting in Washington. It states that 
at the close of the fiscal year, 1908, 94,035 
trees were on the streets of the city of Wash- 
ington; that during the last year 3,988 more 
trees were planted, while for one reason or 
another it was necessary to remove 1,948, so 
leaving for the year a net gain of more than 
2,000, and bringing the total number on the 
streets up to 96,075. They were on 52914 
miles of streets. In addition to the great 
work suggested in these figures for the com- 
fort and beauty of the city’s streets, the re- 
port says that during the year 13,143 seed- 
lings designed for future use in street plant- 
ine were planted in the city’s tree nurseries, 
and that the miscellaneous trimming and re- 
pair work was the greatest in fifteen years. 
It has become so great that the commissioner 
asks for an appropriation to buy an auto- 
mobile truck for the emergency force which 
handles this work, in order that it may get 
over the ground more rapidly. We hear 
-much about the improvement of Washington 
but com- 
paratively little about tree planting; but it 
is clear that this work, continuing persist- 
ently year after year, is making extremely 
important contribution to the beauty of the 
nation’s capital. 


IDEAS FROM WINNIPEG 


A little pamphlet that would be notable 
even if it came from the middle Atlantic 
states gains further significance from the 
fact that it comes from Winnipeg. It is a 
reprint of a series of articles written by 
F. J. Billiardé, who is the superintendent of 
neglected children in Winnipeg. These ar- 
ticles, all having to do with some phase of 
playground work, were written from time to 
time for the newspapers; and such was the 
number of requests made to Mr. Billiardé 
for information on the points covered by 
them, that he issued the pamphlet in self- 
defense. The subjects are: Playgrounds, 
Their Importance to Our Social Fabric; The 
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Need for Public Playgrounds; The Public 
Playground and the Juvenile Court: sa nhe 
Cost and Management of Public Playgrounds, 
and What Has Been Done. In a foreword, 
the author says: “I most strongly object to 
this matter of playgrounds being taken up 
as a charitable undertaking. It is no more 
a subject for charity than the cleaning <:f 
our streets or the providing of our schools. 
These playgrounds should be maintained and 
operated at public expense, in the same man- 
ner as any other public utility. At the pres- 
ent time we have made provision but for 
half a child, that is the mental half.” 


MASSACHUSETTS CIVIC LEAGUE 


The annual report of the Massachusetts 
Civic League, presented at the Springfield 
conference in November, now appears in 
pamphlet form. Covering the league’s var- 
ied activities, it touches cn the billboard sit- 
uation. It says: “The National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
has accepted from the billboard people the 
equivalent of $1,200,000 worth of space. 
Thus will this great organization contami- 
nate the aesthetic sense in an effort to pre 
vent contamination of the lungs. ... The 
combined Protestant churches of the United 
States are, as reported in a news item, to 
conduct a ‘campaign of newspaper, magazine 
and billboard advertising to call the atten- 
tion of the American public to the import- 
ance of remedying certain pressing social, 
economic and religious problems.’ Why not 
add aesthetic problems? In this respect 
they would be in as good company as in 
the others. The Committee of One Hundred 
(Boston) in its campaign for Plan 2 used 
the billboards. Boston-1915 in advertisin 
its exhibition of methods and means fo 
making Boston the finest city on earth is 
using the billboards. The hopeful feature 
of the situation is that the absurdity of all 
this is not entirely lost on the people.” The 
league believes that, under present constitu- 
tional impediments, public opinion is the 
best means of solving the billboard problem. 

The town room, says the report, continues 
to improve. “In some respects it is the 
strongest library in the state, perhaps in the 
country, and these are the lines along which 
general development seems to be most need- 
ed. In civic and improvement material, 
housing, playgrounds, medical inspection, 
billboards and many other subjects it is par- 
ticularly rich. It is open to anyone who 
wants to use it.” 

A short contribution at the end of the 
pamphlet, on playground matters, by Joseph 
Lee, is full of meat—as all that he writes 
on that subject. The following is good doc- 
trine from it: “The great thing is not to 
have many games but to have a few that 
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really take in the vaccination sense, so that 
the children have the microbe of that game 
in their system. A real game is an institu- 
ion, is played off the playground as well as 
on it, and becomes a part of the child’s life.” 


FRIEND AND FOE OF CITY TREES 


The pamphlet report of the Newark, N. J., 
Shade Tree Commission is a profusely illus- 
trated and very attractive little publication, 
full of helpful suggestion to all persons in- 
terested in street trees for cities. The re- 
ports of this commission have a special char- 
acter all their own. ‘A glimpse of the per- 
sonality and enthusiasm that go into them 
is to be had from this extract from the dis- 
cussion of so prosy a matter as insect en- 
emies to trees: “Don’t forget to look on the 
ground about the base of your trees. If you 
see saw-dust there, it is an evidence that the 
Borer (one or more of him) is getting in his 
destructive work. Don’t forget to start an 
immediate search for this villain. When you 
find a small hole in the bark, that is an en- 
trance to the Borer’s tunnel. Insert a long 
wire with a hook end and yank him out. His 
name will then be Dennis. Don’t forget 
that other rogue, the Scale. So small by 
himself as to be scarcely visible. But he 
never is by himself; not he. There are 
millions of him. He works in troops of 
thousands and then he is visible enough. 
You can tell his presence by the ‘scaiy’ sur- 
face of the bark—from which circumstance 
he gets his name. There are several var- 
ieties of him—all bad. Don’t forget that he 
works havoc and even death to the trees. 
The insect army of tree destroyers has a 
corps of ‘sappers and miners.’ The Borer is 
a miner; this fellow (the Scale) is a sap- 
per. He inserts his legion tubes through 
the bark into the cambium layer of cells 
and from these cells sucks out the sap, the 
very life blood of the tree. A sort of vam- 
pire, you see. Spare him not. Don’t for- 
get to get right after him. Such contact 
poisons as whale oil soap, kerosene emulsion, 
etc., will finish Mr. Scale’s career.” 


PUBLIC SPIRIT OF MADISON 


Of all the park reports of the year none ig 
of such persistent attractiveness, both in 
matter and manner of presentation, as that 
of the Madison (Wis.) Park and Pleasure 
Drive Association. The editors have a great 
theme, for this is the voluntary association 
that for years has given and maintained the 
parks of Madison. The work began back in 
1892, when there was a population of only 
about 13,000. Even now the population has 
only doubled, so that Madison is still a little 
place; but in these seventeen years the 
people have given in voluntary contributions 
over a quarter of a million of dollars to 
adorn and beautify their city and its sur- 
roundings, to provide parks and drives and 
playgrounds. “But”, said Mr. Olin, the pres- 
ident, in his annual report, “the amount 
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contributed, large as it is, is not to my mind 
the most important or interesting featur 
of our work. The number who contribute 
from year to year, in small amounts accord- 
ing to their means, is much more significant 
than the amount contributed. It is the dem- 
ocratic character of our work that makes it 
both unique and effective. Our membership 
includes all sections of the city and all 
classes of our citizens.” The figures re- 
ported for the year well illustrate this. Ina 
city of twenty-five thousand population, the 
mere sending out of postal cards brought in 
$4,800 to the association and of the sub- 
scriptions making up this substantial sum 
only six exceeded twenty-five dollars. In 
fact, out of 758 subscriptions explicitly given 
for “the general work” of the association, as 
distinguished from any of the special pur- 
poses, 489 were for five dollars each or less. 
Altogether there are more than a thousand 
separate subscriptions—one from every 
twenty-five of the population—and the one 
year’s total was about thirty thousand dol- 
lars. Yet this “is not the result of some 
temporary interest. People have been giv- 
ing to this work now for seventeen years.” 
The association has branched out now, the 
report announces, into a yet larger under- 
taking. It has secured a special fund of 
$2,500 with which to obtain a Comprehensive 
City Plan Report for Madison, and it has en- 
gaged John Nolen to make it. As usual the 
annual report of the association is a hand- 
some pamphlet, well printed on good paper 
and illustrated with beautiful photographs 
and colored maps. 


ADVISES TOWN PLANNING 


At the recent.convention of the National 
Association of Commercial Executives—sec- 
retaries of Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, etc.—a feature was an address 
by Richard B. Watrous, secretary of the 
American Civic Association. Mr. Watrous 
made a strong plea for city planning. He 
said, in part: 

“What are some of the things you can do 
that are being done in some cities by live 
business organizations? These are days 
when many cities are seeking for intelligent 
and comprehensive plans for future all 
around development in the creation of com- 
plete cities—well balanced cities—not top 
heavy with too many factories and too few 
parks or too many parks and too few fac- 
tories. Every well constituted city should 
strive to secure its full measure of both. 
Here is a city with a splendid start as a 
manufacturing center, but there has been no 
advance in the making of good streets, trees 
are not planted, parks are noticeable for 
their absence or for the scanty attention 
they receive. Some one says, ‘Let’s have a 
city plan and make ourselves beautiful as 
well as great and rich.’ Perhaps that some 
one is not even engaged actively in business 
or at least not recognized as a leader in busi- 
ness. But there’s your chance to say ‘yes, © 
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let’s.’ Step right out into the open and pro- 
ceea to lead such a plan. Don’t wait to be 
ealled on by others after they have thought 
it out, worried over it and almost despaired 
attempting it because it looked like too large 
an undertaking. If you take it up, the pa- 
pers will take it up. Of course, you may 
have a few leading members who are large 
taxpayers and don’t want to pay more taxes. 
But don’t be afraid of them. They will not 
drop out. If they do, you will get others to 
take their places. Have a committee on 
civic improvement appointed from the best 
men you have. Go into the subject. Find 
out what other cities have done. If the 
city will not pay the expense of calling to 
your assistance the counsel and advice of ex- 
perts in city planning who will give you a 
report on which to work, assume that ex- 
pense yourself and go out and raise the 
money. When the report is presented, it 
will undoubtedly offer such excellent sug- 
gestions that it will be received with enthu- 
siasm. Do such efforts pay a community? 
Ask Chicago, Boston, Milwaukee, Los An- 
geles, Kansas City, Denver, Rochester, 
Grand Rapids, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia. Just the advertising you get from 
taking up such a plan is invaluable. Some 
cities have fallen down on the execution of 
~ plans after paying large sums to secure 
them, but they have been given credit for 
-their appreciation of their needs and their 
enthusiasm in trying to improve conditions. 
Magazines, technical journals and the news- 
papers will report your plans, and the in- 
vestor of capital and the Lakai of labor 
will be attracted to you.” 


- WOMEN’S MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


A year ago the organization, under au- 
spices that seemed to be favorable and with 
ideals that had interesting promise, of the 
Women’s Municipal League of Boston was 
noted in this department. The president of 
the league, Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, has pre- 
pared a statement regarding the work of 
this first year, which is supplemented by de- 
tailed reports from the departments. The 
league has done so much that even the 
president’s summary would fill this depart- 
ment more than once, so it is quite impos- 
sible to do justice to the subject in a para- 
graph. But a few matters that must be sug- 
gestive to women of other cities may be 
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mentioned. The league is designed, says 
the president, “to serve two purposes: first, 
to educate all women to a comprehension of 
their civic responsibilities; second, to unite 
all women into an intelligent and organized 
body of public opinion, which shall be. so 
reasonable and so truly representative in its 
demands, that it cannot fail to compel at- 
tention.” Naturally, with such aims, its 
membership is not confined to women “of 
any one type or occupation or interest,” but, 
is open to “all women who care for the city’s 
good.” From seventy-two members - last 
January, it has grown to more than seven 
hundred, and with dues of only twenty-five 
cents it has visions of far greater member- 
ship. The work of the league—which de- 
sires, it is important to note, to work in in- 
telligent co-operation with the city govern- 
ment and not in opposition to it, and which 
has had as yet only courtesy and friendli- 
ness from the officials—is divided into de- 
partments and committees. For example, 
there is a department of streets and alleys, 
with its committee on waste disposal and its 
district committees covering the whole city. 
There is the department of sanitation and 
public improvements, with committees on 
markets, milk, smoke, rats and flies, and 
infants’ social service, the latter supporting 
two object-lesson nurses. There is the de- 
partment of education with committees, and 
one of social welfare, with committees on 
children, housing, music, art, industries, im- 
migrants, and the suppression of unneces- 
sary noise. The report of the work of each 
of these committees is interesting, and yet 
with all the activity there is a sincere effort 
not to duplicate what some other organiza- 
tion is doing effectively, and a resolve. to 
undertake no work “which is expected to be 
permanently philanthropic or charitable’, 
but to confine itself to that which is truly 
municipal in scope. But the league will 
endeavor sometimes to serve the city by in- 
itiating new enterprises, trying the experi- 
ments that the municipal government has 
no right to try with the people’s money, un- 
til by such private object lesson their pub- 
lic service has been proved. Though the 
league was started in the Back Bay section, 
the membership has become as cosmopolitan 
as was desired. “All kinds of women have 
given to it their experience, their work, 
their money and their interest” and, 
through the influence of the league they 
have done all this in a womanly way. 
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PROFESSOR HOLLANDER’S SPEECH > 


To THE EDITOR: 

My attention has been drawn in Profes- 
sor Royal Meeker’s account of the New 
York meeting of the American Economic 
Association in your issue of January 15 to 
the characterization of my own very modest 
contribution to its program, as a “sweeping 


condemnation of all economic theory.” Pro- 
fessor Meeker was without doubt present at 
the session in question, so I can only ex- 
plain so extraordinary a valuation as due 
to complete failure on my part to make my- 
self either heard or comprehended. 

For a political economist of any school or 
complexion whatsoever to condemn “all 
economic theory” would be as ridiculous as 
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for a physicist to condemn all physical 
theory or a psychologist, all psychological 
theory. 

I, of course, said nothing of the kind. My 
criticism was solely to the effect that in 
political economy as in all positive science, 
verification is an indispensable of deductive 
method; and that certain concepts, pushed 
much to the fore in recent economic con- 


troversies as “theories”, were logically de- . 


fective in being derived by speculation and 
thereafter proclaimed as valid without test 
or confirmation. In short, instead of con- 
demning, I sought to vindicate economic 
theory, insisting only that unverified hypo- 
theses be not dignified by that title. 
Jacop H. HOLLANDER. 
Baltimore, 


SHIRTWAIST MAKERS’ UNION 


To THE EDITOR: 

Permit me to say in further answer to the 
letter of Alfred T. White which appeared in 
Tue Survey of January 29 that both in New 
York and Philadelphia colored girls are 
members of: the Ladies’ Waist Makers’ 
Union. 

In Philadelphia, two of the most devoted 
pickets are colored girls, for they have not 
only been able to persuade the girls of their 
own race and color to stand by their sisters, 
but they have also been most successful in 
persuading the white girls to stand by them. 

In the early days of the strike in New 
York, a colored girl went to the headquarters 
of the Women’s Trade Union League not 
quite certain of her welcome, but she had 
only appeared in the doorway when a young 
Russian Jewess ran up to her, and holding 
out both hands said with greatest enthusi- 
asm, “I am so glad you have joined us, I am 
so glad you have joined us.” r 

It is significant to add that she is now 
secretary of her shop committee, elected by 
white girls to that office. 

MARGARET DREIER’ ROBINS. 


THE JUVENILE COURT 


To THE EDITOR: 

I want to protest against the illustration 
on the front cover of Tue Survey for the is- 
sue of February 5. There is no doubt that 
proceedings in juvenile courts have been 
bad enough, but I think that it is a great 
misfortune for a publication like yours to 
exaggerate or misrepresent the facts. The 
illustration shows a boy who under no cir- 
cumstances could be more than four or five 
years old, while in no court under the En- 
glish law can a boy be charged with any 
crime who is under the age of seven. 

May I add that while the brutal policeman 
trying to get a small boy into trouble is a 
common theme, during my eighteen years, 
in which I have seen from 500 to 600 boys 
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yearly, I cannot recall any instance where [ | 


thought an officer went beyond his duty to 
secure a conviction or sentence of a boy, and 
I have had hundreds of cases in which the 
officer has come to me and urged putting 
the boy on probation or a lenient disposition 
of the case. 
CHARLES ALMY, 
Justice Third District Court 
of Eastern Middlesex. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


[Mr. Kilvert’s drawing did not represent 
a juvenile court, but the trial of a child un- 
der the old method which the juvenile court 
has displaced. To one studying the country 
as a whole, one of the most surprising and 
significant things is the comparatively small 
number of cities and towns which have ju- 
venile courts. Great areas are entirely 
without them. Mr. Flexner showed, too, that 
some places which have juvenile courts 
shut up children pending trial in ordinary 
county jails in charge of untrained officers 
and ‘‘trusties’, closely associated with con- 
victed criminals. To such as these, Mr. Kil- 
vert’s picture should prove a powerful stim- 
ulant to instituting better methods.—Eb.] 


JOTTINGS 


A Correction.—In THe Survey of the week 
in our issue for January 8, in commenting 
on Dr. Russell’s plea for the extension of 
state care of the insane, it was stated: “Of 


those received at the state insane hospitals. 


from the Kings County Hospital, seventeen 
or eighteen per cent, or about 500 persons, 
were found in jails and lockups.” This is 
precisely wrong. The statement should have 
been applied to the whole state of New York 
except the Metropolitan District in which 
the Kings County Hospital is located. As a 
matter of fact, there have been practically 
no commitments since October, 1908, of cases 
which have been detained in jail. The few 
insane persons who are sent to Raymond 
Street Jail are due to failure on the part of 
the police to distinguish the symptoms of in- 


sanity. 


Present Problem Dinner.—The second 
“present problem dinner” will be held in 
Lorber’s restaurant, 276 Grand street, New 
York, on Thursday, February 24, at 6.30 p.m. 
An after dinner program has for its subject, 
Should New York Spend $200,000,000 in 
1911. Rev, John P. Peters will preside and 
among the speakers will be Prof. John 
Dewey, Homer Folks, John Martin, Mrs. V. 
G. Simkhovitch, Alfred J. Boulton, Michael 
A. Fitzgerald and F. A. Austin. A full hour 
will be reserved for impromptu discussion. 

Seats should be reserved not later than 
Monday, February 21, by addressing present 
problem dinners committee, Room 672, No. 
50 Church street, New York. 
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By request of the Vestry, the Tene- 
ment House Committee of the New York 


Charity Organization Society has made 


an investigation of the Trinity residence 


property where both house and land are 


owned by the church. Houses owned 
by others, on land leased from Trinity, 
are not included—in fact, could not be, 
as the owners denied the inspector ad- 


‘mission. 


Trinity’s own houses are shown to be 
good, bad and indifferent, as most dwell- 
ing houses are, but in marked degree 
better than they have been painted. 
Every suggestion of improvement made 
by the investigator has been or is to be 
carried out. Her conclusions are that 
while the: Trinity tenements suffer from 
the structural trouble usual to old 
houses, they are in good shape as a whole, 
are being improved, are not crowded, and 
are, in fact, better than other buildings 
in the neighborhood into which their 


tenants would be forced if Trinity tore 


them down. 
The fact that the investigation was 


_ made by Emily W. Dinwiddie, for many 


years a housing investigator for the 
Charity Organization Society, the Oc- 
tavia Hill Association of Philadelphia, 


_the Tenement House Department, and 


others, is strong and convincing assur- 
ance of its accuracy and fairness. There 
are few if any investigators in this par- 
ticular line who have Miss Dinwiddie’s 
experience and judgment. 

The houses owned by others, but built 
on leased Trinity land, are not in such 
good condition—in some cases appear 
to be in’very bad condition. Over these 
the’ church has no direct control during 
the life of the lease. These are not cov- 
ered by the report, but in a letter to the 
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Tenement House Committee, David B. 
Ogden, chairman of the Property Com- 
mittee of the Trinity Vestry, outlines 
what the policy of the church is and will 
be. He quotes from a sermon by. the 
rector, Dr. Manning, preached last April: 


Whatever the difficulties, I say unhesitat- 
ingly that as property owners our responsi- 
bility, for the condition of any dwelling 
house property owned by the parish, is the 
most vital and fundamental and one of the 
most sacred of all the obligations resting 
upon us and that we are bound to do every- 
thing in our power to meet this responsi- 
bility. The long leases under which much 
of the property has been held have many of 
them expired and we are able now to deal 
with this property in a way which some: 
time ago would not have been possible. 


Mr. Ogden states in his letter: 


Lessees who renew are required to. put 


‘and maintain the building in good sanitary 


condition in full compliance with the law; 
otherwise the church pays the fair value and 
takes the buildings over, subject to existing 
defects.. If structurally good, the church 
undertakes to put them in proper repair and 
thereafter to keep them in as good order as 
the personal sense of orderliness of the oc- 
cupants will permit. 


This is often very costly, Mr. eden 
says, but 


any defects which inspection reveals eith- 
er in the property which Trinity has long 
owned or has newly acquired are and will 
be remedied as soon as practicable. In 
many instances, however, the church re- 
moves the buildings entirely and it now 
holds many lots vacant because conditions 
prevailing in the district do not justify the 
erection of new dwellings of the same class, 
and because there may be no demands for a 
usiness building on a particular lot. The 
erection of the ordinary four- or five-story 
tenement on a single lot is contrary to the 
policy of the church and it has not erected 
a building of that character. 


Mr. Ogden speaks of the “transitory 
condition” of that part of Manhattan in 
which its dwelling property is located, 
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where business is moving in slowly but 
has not yet created a large demand and 
increased prices to the point of where the 
old three- and four-story brick dwellings 
can be sold. 


Trinity sells its land if opportunity offers, 
invariably with a covenant for the erection 
of modern business buildings. No oppor- 
tunity has been permitted for the erection 
of the city tenement houses of ordinary type. 
The church itself has improved its own 
property with substantial and extensive 
buildings including factories, warehouses 
and groups of model tenements. Several 
new buildings are now nearing completion 
and a scheme of improvement on a large 
scale is gradually being worked out. The 
chureh already has a debt of about two mil- 
lion of dollars incurred for this purpose. 
To what extent future improvements shall 
include model tenements is a subject of 
eareful consideration, and whether it will 
be possible or desirable to continue to main- 
tain any large number of the present dwell- 
ings for residence purposes, also presents 
a question which cannot now be definitely 
determined. : 


. FEDERATED CHARITIES OF 
BALTIMORE INCORPORATED 


The final merger of The Baltimore As- 
sociation for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor and of The Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore City 
under the name of The Federated Chari- 
ties of Baltimore, Incorporated, is now 
at last accomplished. 

The association organized in 1849 has 
completed its sixtieth year. The Charity 
Organization Society was organized in 
1881. The latter started not as a relief- 
giving society but strictly as a “relief 
getting’ agency, and as a society for or- 
ganizing charity and searching out the 
causes of poverty, with a view to its pre- 
vention and cure. All relief work was 
left to the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor and 
other relief-giving organizations. The 
relations between the two societies were 
for some years strained, if not actually an- 
tagonistic, for the reason that the original 
association began not primarily as a relief 
giving agency, but as a society for im- 
proving the condition of the poor, and 
it was felt that the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society was encroaching upon terri- 
tory not its own. 
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Gradually, however, the leading spirits 
in the organizations agreed as to cor- 
rect ideals and methods. Tentative pro- 
posals were exchanged at intervals, and 
finally in 1902 a definite working agree- 
ment was reached, and the societies 
came together under the name of the 
Federated Charities. 

Under the terms of the agreement each 
organization retained its separate and dis- 
tinct corporate existence, with its own 
officers, managers and committees, but 
with provision for joint meetings at 
stated times; the joint employment of 
paid workers, and joint action in all work 
that would otherwise involve duplication. 

At first there were misgivings on both 
sides as to the wisdom of the federation, 
but actual experience has so far demon-. 
strated the gain in efficiency and the 
economy in time, labor and expense that 
not a voice was raised in opposition when 
the final action which led to the legal 
incorporation was taken. 

The meeting was held at the Donovan 
Room, McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Monday, January 10, I910. An 
overwhelming majority of the more than 
two thousand members of the constituent 
societies was represented, either in per- 


son or by legal proxy. The Association 


for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor held its meeting first, this 
being followed by a meeting of the Char- 
ity Organization Society; the procedure 
in each case was taken under the advice 
of the highest legal authorities in Balti- 
more, Morris A. Soper, assistant United 
States district attorney, representing the 
legal advisers in his capacity as chairman 
of the law committee. The motion au- 
thorizing the federation was offered by 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 

The federation carries with it a com- 
plete merger of the two societies, so that 
they lose their separate corporate exist- 
ence and are swallowed up in the new 
Federated Charities of Baltimore (Incor- 
porated). The officers are: President, 
Eugene Levering, who has been presi- 
dent of the older of the two societies; 
secretary, William E. Hoffman; treas- 
urer, Charles England, both of whom 
have held these offices in the Charity 
Organization Society. 
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The vice-presidents and managers of 
the two original societies are to hold the 
same offices in the new corporation until 
the annual meeting in November, at 
which time it is expected that a complete 
reorganization of officers and managers 
will be effected under by-laws yet to be 
framed at a special meeting on April 25, 
1910. 


CHILD LABOR REVOLUTION 
UNDER PENNSYLVANIA LAW 


Some results of the new Pennsylvania 
child labor laws, which went into effect 
the first of the year, are shown graphic- 
ally in the accompanying reproduction. 
of clippings from newspapers in the min- 
ing region, which was issued by the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Association. 
The. story they tell is well called 
A Child Labor Revolution. Almost. 
without precedent in child labor leg- 
islation, Pennsylvania’s new laws are 
retroactive; the existing child laborers in 
the state, all of whom presumably had 
qualified under the old lax laws, are re- 
quired by the attorney general’s inter- 
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pretation of the new laws, to present 
themselves to the new authorities, the 
school officials, and prove their right to 
continue at work. Hundreds of children 
are being sent back to school because 
‘they fail to prove that they are really 
fourteen years old or that they can read 
and write English. One coal breaker 
was compelled to close on the first of 
January, and other breakers and mills 
have been seriously handicapped by the 
loss of their former child workers. 
Incidentally another change of great 
importance has been brought about. In 
at least two cities, special classes have 
been started in order that the large 
boys thus forced back into school may 
have the special instruction they need. 
The discovery of such numbers of 
under-age and illiterate children at work 
‘is an interesting commentary on the im- 
portance of properly drawn child labor 
laws. ‘The new laws do not add a single 
point to the former requirements—a 
fourteen-year age limit and ability to 
read and write English. The change is 
one of administration only. School offi- 
cials are substituted for magistrates and. 


A CHILD LABOR REVOLUTION 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE MINING REGION TELL OF THE NEW LAW’S RESULTS 


(For further information address Pennsylvania Child Labor Association, 1338 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia) 
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Many Breakers Were Work- 
wg Short-handed Yester- 
day Because Applicants for 
Certificates Could Not Pass 
Necessary Qualifications— 
Busy Day for Prof. Howell 


At the di 


Mine Accidents 


; ; - oer ISehon macisuratesl: “ies lic. in 
y ly change in the law was to substitute school officials for magistrates and notaries pub 
pees e determining what children are eligible for work certificates. 
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notaries public in issuing work certifi- 
cates; and birth and baptismal certificates 
for parents’ affidavits as proof of age. 
Every child to whom a certificate is now 
refused and who is sent back to school 
is a condemnation of the old system and 
an arraignment of those state officials 
who assured us that child labor had 
been wiped out in Pennsylvania. Chief 
Factory Inspector Delaney in his off- 
cial reports asserted that he had reduced 
illiteracy in factories from 107 in 1904, 
to eighty-one in 1906, fifteen in 1907 
and none at all in 1908. He stated in 
his last report, “There were no illiter- 
ates.” In comparison with this stands 
the record of three recent days in which 
the issuing officers in Philadelphia found 
twenty-eight illiterates out of 823 chil- 
dren examined. 

One city school superintendent is being 
prosecuted on the charge of signing em- 
ployment certificates in blank and dis- 
tributing them in quantity to foremen of 
factories to be filled out for the children 
they employ. But this is a single case 
and the Child Labor Association adheres 
to its conviction that in Pennsylvania 
school officials are most capable to pass 
on children’s qualifications for beginning 
work. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF JEWISH WOMEN 


- Perhaps the most significant thing 
about the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Council of 
Jewish Women was the evidence of uni- 
fication of effort and growth in stability 
from many sections of the country. Sev- 
eral sections are either enlarging present 
buildings or purchasing land and making 
, plans for new ones. Usually the activi- 
ties are of a settlement character. 

Most interest was shown in activities 
connected with young girls or in caring 
for special types of suffering. The work 
for the blind, ably done in New York, 
has been undertaken by the council in 
Pittsburgh for the whole community. 
Workrooms have been established, vis- 
itors secured and an educational propa- 
ganda started. Medical inspection of 
schools has been initiated in several cities. 
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Vocational and industrial training for 
girls, juvenile courts, and tuberculosis 
movements have been started or assisted 
in many parts of the country. The coun- 
cil is now able to follow and protect an 
immigrant girl in over a hundred cities 
besides those in which it has branches. 
The organization will be represented at 
several conferences abroad next summer, 
notably at the meeting of the Jewish 
Association for the Protection of Girls 
and Women in London, at which the 
white slave traffic is to be considered. , 

The president of the council, Mrs. 
Hugo Rosenberg, has resigned on ac- 
count of a protracted trip abroad. She 
was succeeded by Mrs. Czsar Misch of 
Providence. Mrs. Benjamin Lowenstein 
of Cincinnati and Mrs. Enoch Rauh of 
Pittsburgh are vice-presidents. Mrs. 
Julius Pappe of Sioux City was elected 
secretary to succeed Mrs. Eli Strause of 
Baltimore; who resigned. 


CIVIC ASSOCIATION 
MOVES TO WASHINGTON 


Very likely the effective work done by. 
the American Civic Association in influ- 
encing legislation for the preservation of 
Niagara Falls and for other civic causes 
has made evident the advantage of estab- 
lishing its heatlquarters at Washington, 
which was done at the beginning of this 
year. The step is of no little significance 
for those interested in civic effort, for 
it may be taken as a sign that agitation 
for various lines of civic improvement, 
which not long ago was only sporadic, 
has now swelled into a movement so 
widespread that with reasonable effort 
legislation is the expected thing rather 
than something hoped for but infrequent- 
ly secured. 

Washington is, moreover, an appro- 
priate location for the office of an organ- 
ization devoted to the improvement of 
the physical conditions of-city life, for 
every citizen of the nation must proudly 
hope that the capital will serve as a 
model for the country in the efficiency 
and beauty of its city plan, its public 
buildings and general architecture, its at- 
tractive homes and streets, its public fa- 
cilities for the comfort, recreation and 
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health of its people, and its freedom from 
the various nuisances which in most cities 
obtrude themselves. 

The association announces plans for 
larger efforts in line with its purpose 
stated as “the cultivation of higher ideals 
of civic life and beauty in America; the 
promotion of city, town, and neighbor- 
hood improvement, the preservation and 
development of landscape, and the ad- 
vancement of outdoor art.” 

Foremost among these efforts it ex- 
pects to give especial attention to the 
movement for comprehensive city plan- 
ning, a national campaign against the 
house-fly, and a “safe and sane” Fourth 
of July. Those who have been familiar 
with the effective agitation carried on by 
the association against the smoke and 
billboard nuisances will be glad to know 
that similar effort is to be directed 
against these other evils. 

With this increased work there is to 
be no lessening of the attention which 
_the association’ has given to park exten- 
sion, home gardening, the elimination of 
wires and poles from streets, tree plant- 
ing, beautification of the surroundings 
of buildings, railway stations, factories, 
and similar places, and to the many other 

details of civic improvement which have 
much more to do than we sometimes 
think with the happiness of us all. 
_ The association desires to render as 
great service as it can to all who are 
working in these directions. Its co- 
_ Operation can be enlisted by addressing 
the secretary, Union Trust Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE 
1910 PRISON CONGRESS 


At the eighth International Prison 
Congress, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., in the fall of rg10, the following 
questions will be discussed: 


First SECTION: PENAL LEGISLATION. 
Question 1.—Assuming that a rational rela- 
tion exists between the principle of the 
indeterminate sentence and the funda- 
mental principles of criminal jurispru- 
dence: 

a. What class of delinquents should be 
submitted to, and what class excluded 
from its application? 

b. How may a sentence of this kind 
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without minimum or maximum limits 
be applied without danger to individ- 
ual liberty? 

If it is not admitted that there is a ra- 
tional relation between the principle of 
the indeterminate sentence and the funda- 
mental principles of criminal jurispru- 
dence, is there ground for adding to the 
definite sentence with respect to a particu- 
lar individual a restriction in the form of 
a supplemental penalty and if so in what 
cases and how is it to be applied? 

Question 2.—How and in what manner may 
effect be given to penal sentences pro- 
nounced by foreign tribunals, esnecially 
with reference to habitual criminality and 
legal incapacity? 

Question 3.—To resist the tendency of crim- 
inals to band themselves together is it not 
desirable to make participation in crim- 
inal acts or agreements a distinct crime, 
or at least to make all such complicity a 
legal aggravation? 


SEcoND SECTION: PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 

Question 1.—What are the essential prin- 
ciples of a modern reformatory system, 
and upon what rational methods should 
it be based? Should its application be 
limited by age, or other classification? If 
so, under what limitations? 

Must we not admit the necessity of spec- 
ial treatment for youthful criminals and 
even recidivists from sixteen to twenty- 
one or twenty-three years, recognizing the 
plasticity of that age and the possibility 
of curing by special methods physical, 
moral, and. intellectual. the perverted in- 
stincts of young offenders? In that case 
is it not desirable to give to the courts the 
power of imposing a special penalty: 

_a. Sufficiently long to permit the full ap- 
plication of all means of reformation? 

b. Permitting the free application of 

conditional liberation? 

Question 2.—What improvements may be 
made in the parole system or the system 
of conditional liberation already existing 
in certain countries? 

Question 3.—What are the best means for 
assuring productive work for prisoners in 
small prisons? 


TriIrpD SECTION: PREVENTIVE MEANS. 

Question 1—What is the effect upon crim- 
inality of the legal measures taken in dif- 
ferent states in the form of probation or 
suspension of sentence, etc., to avoid the 
necessity of imprisonment, especially at 
the time of first conviction, taking ac- 
count of the age, character, and antece- 
dents of the person. And is it desirable 
that these and similar laws should be ex- 
tended? 

Question 2.—What measures should be taken 
for the suppression of mendicity and vag- 
abondage, especially in view of modern 
criminal tendencies? 

What rules should be adopted for the 
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organization of workhouses for mendi- 
cants and vagabonds? 

Question 3.—How is it possible, while paying 
due attention to the correction of the of- 
fender, to lighten the heavy economic bur- 
den falling upon families owing to the im- 
prisonment of those upon whom they are 
dependent? 

Question 4.—Have the experiments of the 
last ten years made in certain countries, 
providing special establishments for the 
detention of inebriate criminals even recid- 
ivists, for long periods, two or three years, 
been successful or not? © 

Is it necessary to complete the peniten- 
tiary discipline of these establishments by 
special medical treatment? 


SrecTION: QUESTICNS RELATING TO 

CHILDREN AND TO MINORS. 

Question 1.—Should young delinquents be 
subjected to the penal procedure appli- 
cable to adults? If not, what principles 
should guide the procedure applied to chil- 
dren and youthful offenders? 

Question 2.—Should special establishments 
“be maintained for abnormal, backward and 

feeble-minded children showing danger- 

ous moral tendencies? 

Question 3.—What measures should he 
taken to correct the idleness and vagabond- 
age of children in large cities? 

Question 4.—Is it desirable to take special 
measures for the protection of children 
born outside of wedlock, and if so, what 
measures? 

Owing to the neglect or abandonment 
due to irresponsible parents are such chil- 
dren sufficiently protected by existing laws 
and institutions, or are special legislation 
and provision desirable? 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION. 

a. What part does the death penalty play 
in the penal system of the different coun- 
tries? 

b. How should local prisons, jails, 
lock-ups be constructed and organized? 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
AS VAUDEVILLE 


Chicago has launched an enterprise 
which, if present success continues, may 
tapidly become a widespread and effec- 
tive movement for civic intelligence. It 
consists of including a talk on some 
phase of social betterment as one of the 
regular “stunts” at a variety theater. 

With the co-operation of the manager, 
the scheme is being tried out in a large 
vaudeville house in South Chicago. The 
theater run three shows daily—at 2:30, 
7:30 and 9 o’clock. The admission is ten 
cents, with reserved seats five and ten 
cents extra. The seating capacity of 
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the house is about 1,000. An average 
program consists of a couple of one-act 
farces or “skits,”. a comedy juggling 
act, a dance, and some motion pictures. 
Sandwiched in with these the social bet- 
terment talk is allowed twenty minutes 
at each of the three performances on 
Fridays. 

‘Lhe speakers are provided by a group 
of South Chicago citizens organized as 
the Calumet Juvenile Protective League, 
an offshoot of the Chicago Juvenile Pro- 
tective League. The branch was organized 
about a year ago at the call of Municipal 
Judge Goodnow, and includes’ school 
principals, directors of recreation cen- 
ters, the ward superintendent of street 
cleaning, saloon keepers, business men, 
managers of industrial plants in the neigh- 
borhood, and representatives of women’s 
clubs and other organizations. The ex- 
ecutive work has thus far been carried 
on by Lenora A. Hamlin. 

The first speaker in the vaudeville 
course was Prof. Paul Goode of: the 
University of Chicago, who gave a stere- 
opticon talk on The History of -Steel. 
This was especially interesting to the au- 
diences, since the theater is in the vincin- 
ity of the great South Chicago mills of 
the United States Steel Corporation. The 
second to “appear in vaudeville” was 
Graham Romeyn Taylor of the staff of 
THE SuRvEy, who gave a twenty-minute 
talk, with lantern slides, on Publie 
Recreation. The program “on the bills” 
includes a discussion on health by Com- 
missioner Evans, a talk by Henry E. 
Legler, public librarian; a description of 
the city plan of Chicago, and talks on 
various social problems or movements. 
involving industrial conditions, municipal 
health and general community welfare. 

The afternoon audiences usually num- 
ber 600 to 800, almost entirely, men 
whose work is on the night shift in the 
steel mills. The evening audiences are 
composed more of families. Each speak- 
er gives his talk three times, once during 
each performance. He is entertained at 
supper by the Calumet Juvenile Pro- 
tective League in Bessemer Park, a 
nearby recreation cénter, under the 
South Park Commission. 

It is proposed to organize a commit- 
tee to extend the work to vaudeville 
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theaters throughout the city. The speak- 
ers give their services, and the theater 
manager has secured through the scheme 
not a little advertising through press 
stories in South Chicago papers. He has 
shown substantial interest in the Calu- 
met Juvenile Protective League, and has 
expressed his real satisfaction in being 
able through his theater to co- operate 
with social effort. 

The audiences have shown marked in- 
terest and not a little enthusiasm. In 
discussing the results the theater man- 
ager pointed out that the audience is 
the kind that does not ‘hesitate to make 
evident its satisfaction or dissatisfacion 
with any of the “acts.” Past experience 
has occasionally afforded instances when 
the advice to “get the hook” was de- 
cidedly audible. Through his study of 
how various acts “take” with the crowd, 
the manager knows his audiences pretty 
thoroughly. It is especially gratifying 
to know that he is sure that the talks 
_ already given have proved thoroughly 
interesting to those who heard them. 


_ SETTLEMENT CRAFTS 
ON BUSINESS BASIS 


The handicraft school established at 
Greenwich House, New York, in 1905, 
has grown to such dimensions that the 
- lacemaking and weaving have been taken 
over as a private enterprise by two young 
women who have a centrally located 
studio.- The workers trained in the set- 


_ tlement classes will be employed and for 

‘the present the weaving will continue to 
be done at the settlement. . 

The growth of this handicraft school 
toward a sound commercial basis throws 
an interesting sidelight on some forms 
It was founded not 


of modern industry. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


been employed in the workrooms. 
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as a business but as a school, and its aims 
were to employ, and teach the unskilled 
to produce articles which would measure 
up to artistic standards, and to pay a 
living wage. The combination of the 
three would seem all but impossible on a 
business basis, but it is being rapidly 
achieved as a result of five years’ ener- 
getic work by the director, Katharine 
Lord, and her associates at Greenwich 
House. 

Two distinct needs of the neighbor- 
hood were the immediate causes leading 
to the establishment of the school—the 
need of the foreign women already ex- 
pert in some form of hand work, but ig- 
norance of conditions of demand in this 
country or requiring direction in design 
and choice of material; and the need of © 
the industrially handicapped or the un- 
usually clever for training in some par- 
ticular craft. The immediate task of 
the school was to direct the efforts of 
such purposeless workers so as to pro- 
duce saleable work. 

It was found necessary to establish 
workrooms in which the best pupils could 
be employed to secure and maintain a 
proper standard for class work, and be- 
cause expert training could not be given 
in the few evening hours available to. 
women working during the day at some 
other occupation. During this time 
there have been nearly 200 different pu- 
pils and fifty-three women and girls have 
Last 
year there were ninety-seven pupils in 
classes and fifteen were employed. in 
the workrooms. A number of these have * 
been placed in similar employments and 
others have gone into factories and shops 
with increased earning power. The in- 
dustry had grown to be a large and com- 
plicated business, the sales having in- 

creased from three hundred dol- 

_ lars the first year to over two 
thousand dollars last year. 
Inthe beginning one or two 
sales a year held. at private 
houses sufficed for disposing of 
the goods produced in the work- 
rooms, but as the skill of the 
women increased and new kinds 
of work were added, the neces- 
sity of an uptown salesroom pre- 
sented itself. Last year the ex~ 
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penses of the workroom alone were more 
than covered by its production. The 
standard of the work had been raised to 
the point where it competed successfully 
in the open market with other work of 
the same class through sales in shops and 
tearooms. A considerable order trade 
was established, which required addi- 
tional clerical service and larger equip- 
ment. It seemed desirable, therefore, to 
separate the workroom, or productive in- 
dustry, from the educational and train- 
ing end of the work, putting the former 
on a purely business footing. By rare 
good fortune, individuals willing to carry 
on this industry as a private business 
were found, who combined with the nec- 
essary equipment and business standing, 
artistic soundness and sympathy with 
the principles and aims of Greenwich 
House. 

It has been shown in the four years of 
the Handicraft School that there is a 
small but steady demand for workers 
and assistants in small hand industries, 
to meet which the classes at Greenwich 
House continue to train women and girls 
without duplicating what is being done 
elsewhere. This training is of a suffi- 
ciently broad and general character to 
be of value to a. woman in whatever 
branch of hand work she may enter. 
There are evening classes in applied de- 
sign, including stencilling, wood-block 
printing, tied work, batik and pierced 
metal work, pottery, lacemaking, em- 
broidery, and weaving. Each month 
there are illustrated talks on some phase 
of art or crafts work, lectures, concerts 
and visits to museums and galleries. 


FIGHTING THE LOAN 
SHARKS IN WASHINGTON 


Extortionate money lenders are get- 
ting their share of attention from the 
Monday Evening Club of Washington, 
D.C. W.N. Finley of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the National Federation of Re- 
medial Loan Societies; A. H. Ham of 
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the Russell Sage Foundation, and S. M. 
Reynolds of the Baltimore News spoke 
at a recent meeting of the club. As a 
result the newspapers have taken a stand 
against loan sharks, aud a citizens’ com- 
mittee has been formed to present the 
matter to Congress. The plan involves 
the enactment of a law which provides 
that hereafter all persons engaged in the 
business of lending money, upon which 
a greater rate of interest than six per 
cent a year is charged, shall procure a 
license and pay an annual tax of $100. 
Applications for licenses must contain 
the names of- officers and directors and 
the location of the business and must be 
filed at least one week before the license 
is granted. Licenses may be revoked by 
commissioners for any good cause, and 
all companies must file a bond of $5,000 
against which action may be maintained 
by persons securing judgments against 
the companies. The act provides for a 
uniform system of accounting, open to 
inspection at all times, and annual reports 
to the commissioners of the district, 
which are published in at least one news- 
paper. 
No charge greater than two per cent a 
month is allowed upon the actual amount 
of the loan, except for foreclosure. No 
loan greater than $500 shall be made to 
any one person. Violations of the act 
are punishable by a fine of from $5 to 
$200. The act shall not apply to banks 
or trust companies, building and joan as- 
sociations or real estate brokers. The 
commissioners are empowered to enforce 


_ the act and to make rules necessary for 


the conduct of the business. 

In addition to securing the enactment 
of this law, the chances for which now 
seem very favorable, the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Washington proposes to estab- 
lish a remedial loan society to supple- 
ment the admirable work which has al- 
ready been done by the Society for Say- 
ings, which drafted the West bill now 
pending in Congress. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TRINITY’S TENE- 
MENTS 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE CHURCH’S RESIDENCE PRO- 
PERTIES 


EMILY WAYLAND DINWIDDIE 


SECRETARY TENEMENT HOUSE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY 


At the re- 
quest of the 
Property Com- 
mittee of Trin- 
ity Church af- 
ter consultation 
with Robert 
W. de Forest, 
president of 
the Charity 
Organiza- 
tion Society 
and former 
tenement house 
commis - 
sioner, the 
A enrean én t 
House Com- 
mittee under- 
took an inves- 
tigation of the 
tenements and 
other residence 
buildings 
owned by the 
church as dis- 
' tinguished 
from buildings 
located on its land but owned by others 
holding ground leases. 

The purpose of the investigation was 
to give to Trinity, in a complete and ac- 
curate way, full information with regard 
to its houses. It was understood by Mr. 
deForest that the future policy of Trin- 
ity, whether to tear down some of these 
houses and turn the land to business pur- 
poses, or to erect model tenements, or to 
alter them, was under consideration. It 
had been stated that Trinity contemplated 
abandoning a large part of its tenement 


and dwelling properties and devoting the’ 


land to business buildings, a change of 
February 26, 1910. 


TRINITY’S TENANTS. 


In one house for over thirty years. 


policy which 
might have 
proved a great 
hardship to the 
hundreds’ of 
people who for 
years had been 
its tenants. 
The Tenement 
House Com- 
mittee under- 
took the inves- 
tigation, believ- 
ing that. 1t 
could serve the 
community by 
uiding the own- 
er of so largea 
aumber of resi- 
dence proper- 
ties to decide 
whether to 
maintain them 
as such ata 
proper social 
and_ sanitary 
standard or to 
give them up 
to other uses. The general direction of © 
the work has been in the hands of Law- 
rence Veiller, director of the Tenement 
House Committee, who was formerly 
first deputy tenement house commissioner 
and secretary of the State Tenement 
House Commission. The investigation 
and report were made by the writer, sec- 
retary of the committee, a former inspec- 
tor in the Tenement House Department, 
and an investigator of housing conditions 
in Philadelphia. The inspections were 
made between the end of June and the 
early part of October. 

The investigation has concerned itself 
only with those houses owned by Trinity 
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INTERIOR OF BLOCK. 


Shows deep yard spaces giving abundant light and air. In summer these are flower gardens. 


Church and under its control. It’ was 
originally sought to have it include 
houses. owned by others located on 
Trinity’s land, but this had to be aban- 
doned as it was found that Trinity had 
no.control over these houses. The in- 
vestigator was unable to gain access to 

_the,-buildings, the owners refusing ad- 
mittance on the ground that Trinity had 
nothing to do with their houses and 
no legal right to enter them or secure 
entrance to others. 

The following summary 
main facts brought out. re 

The ‘inspections covered 334 houses, 
containing 810 apartments, and included 
all the’ houses owned by Trinity and used 
for dwelling purposes; that is, as tene- 
ment buildings, two-family houses, or 
private houses with or without shops, 
factories and the like in the same build- 


ing. 
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gives’. the 


SANITARY FEATURES 


The Trinity houses are comparatively 
free from overcrowding, whether meas- 
ured by density per acre or number. of 
persons to the house or room. In this 
particular they present a marked contrast 
to the tenements and crowded dwellings 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

The tallest Trinity dwellings are five 
stories high; of these there are five. 
The great majority of the houses are 
three stories, or three stories and base- 
ment, in height. Frequently the third 
story is not a full story but an attic with 
a sloping roof. Many of the houses 
have very deep yards, but not a single 
rear tenement or rear dwelling house 
was found. Only in one. instance’ is 
there anything resembling stich a condi- 
tion—a group of six small houses built 
on a court opening from the street. 

“Culture tube” air shafts to light and 
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ventilate living rooms, one of the most 
objectionable features of the ordinary 
tenements, are conspicuously absent. 
Apparently most of the houses were 
erected before the period when these 
were introduced. The living rooms 
open on the ‘street, or the yard, or a 
yard court, or have skylights in the roof, 
or get their ventilation from other rooms 
or from the halls. An exception should 
-be noted, however, in one of the groups 
of houses built as model tenements some 
years ago. 
have windows on large box shafts roofed 
over at the top with skylights. These 
model tenements represent an adyance 
over the then prevalent type of buildings 
but are not up to present day standards. 
Narrow yard spaces, so-called, less than 
four feet deep, between the backs of two 
buildings, and supposed to supply light 
and air for rear rooms, are also lacking, 
fortunately for the tenants.. Twenty- 
two houses, including some corner build- 
ings, some buildings on irregular shaped 


In this some of the rooms’ 
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lots and some in which a first story shop 
runs far back, have no yards, but deep 
yard spaces as a rule are characteristic 
of the Trinity properties. 

Of all the rooms eighty-nine per cent 
are outside rooms, ppening by windows 
or in a few exceptional cases by sky- 
lights, directly to the outer air. The re- 
maining eleven per cent are interior 
rooms, in a few instances having win- 
dows on box shafts but usually getting 
light and air from doors or doors and 
windows on other rooms or halls. A 
majority of the interior rooms (eighty- 
two per cent) are in apartments extend- 
ing all the way from the street to the 
yard and thus having a through current 
of air. In one house containing such 


rooms and having through ventilation 


for each apartment the tenant’s comment 
to the investigator was, “The big win- 
dows are grand. You open them at 
night and you get a breeze; it is a regu- 
lar Coney Island.” Of all the interior 
rooms 132 (thirty-two per cént) were 


A TYPICAL PARLOR. 
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found to be insufficiently ventilated and 
lighted as then arranged and occupied. 
Only three “third interior” rooms, such 
as exist in great numbers in the ordinary 
tenements of New York, were found; 
that is, interior rooms separated from the 
outside air by two intervening rooms, 
All of these had large windows on ad- 
joining rooms. 

The importance of light halls increases 
with the number of families and persons 
using them. In the Trinity properties, 
even in the small houses, the great ma- 
jority of the halls were well lighted and 
ventilated. Many had outside windows 
and skylights. Dark halls in any of the 
houses were wholly exceptional. 

In forty-two per cent of the houses, 
basement rooms partly below the level of 
the ground were used for living purposes. 
Altogether there were 257 such rooms, 
of which fifty-one were used for sleep- 
ing rooms. Most of the basement rooms 
were not objectionable, being light, well 
ventilated and apparently dry kitchens, 
dining. rooms, or laundries used by fami- 
lies having bedrooms on the upper floors. 
This was the ordinary type of Trinity 
house with basement rooms. ‘ Usually 
there was no cellar under the basement 
but there was frequently a small air space 
between the floor and the ground. The 
living room floors were all of wood. 
Rooms such as those described above are 
very much better than the ordinary base- 
ment living rooms found in the older 
tenement houses throughout the city. 

In a small minority of houses the base- 
ment apartments were of a less sanitary 
type than that mentioned above. Fif- 
teen of the basement rooms were un- 
sanitary." 

In twenty-two houses in all there were 
entire apartments in the basement stories. 
Most of these were dry, well lighted and 
ventilated and not unhealthful. 

The absence of concrete floors in cel- 
lars is a very common condition in old 
small houses everywhere. Even an 
earth-floored cellar cannot be said to 
constitute an unsanitary condition if it 
is properly ventilated and free from 
dampness and if too free communica- 
tion with the floors above is avoided or 


1Some of these have been vacated or improved 
since the investigation. 
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if the story above is used only for busi- 
ness purposes. A few instances of 
damp, unhealthful cellars exist in the 
Trinity properties. 

Over three-fourths of the cellars were 
dry or fairly dry. This does not mean 
water-tight and damp-proof, but in as 
dry a condition as their type of flooring 
permits. Forty-seven cellars were slight- 
ly damp in whole or in part from a va- 
riety of causes. Four of the 334 houses 
had an accumulation of stagnant water 
on the cellar floor.. This was evidently 
a recent condition and in one instance 
it was reported to be the result of some 
repair work just completed, Two more 
cellars were partly wet. 

Although, as a rule, not wholly light, 
except where used for living purposes, 
most of the cellars had means of lighting 
and ventilation by windows, area grat-_ 
ings or the like, in addition to the or-. 
dinary door openings. Forty-one were 
of the dark, ill-ventilated type, usually 
with doors only and these kept closed. 

The majority of the cellars were clean 
or fairly clean. Forty-three cellars 
(thirteen per cent of the total) were 
dirty because of accumulations of rub- 
bish or of the condition of floors,. walls 
or ceilings; other cellars had the ceiling 
and walls covered with dust, apparently 
the accumulations of several years, and 
festooned with heavy cobwebs. Three 
cellars were noted as partly dirty. 

House drains could be inspected in 
comparatively rare cases. A few in- 
stances in which workmen were found 
digging up the pipes disclosed earthen- 
ware drains. Old drains of this type 
are frequently broken. It would be im- 
possible to find out how many Trinity 
properties have such drains without dig- 
ging them up. Drains above the floor 
level and open to inspection were of 
iron, and in the majority of cases in good 
or fair condition. Obstructed house 
drains were not found, in any of -the 
buildings. 

In sixty-two per cent of the houses the 
walls and ceilings of the living rooms 
were clean or fairly clean. In the re- 
maining thirty-eight per cent of the 
buildings some, or in a few cases all, of 
the living rooms had more or less dirty 
walls and ceilings. Actually filthy walls 
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and ceilings were rare, but a very small 
number were found. . 

_In over two-thirds of the. buildings the 
walls and ceilings of the halls and stairs 
throughout were clean or fairly clean. 
In the remainder the hall walls and ceil- 
ings on some or all of the floors were 
dirty enough to need renovating. Actu- 
ally filthy conditions of walls and ceil- 
ings were seen in only two or three 
instances. 

There were no foul “school sinks” 

(sewer-connected privies) nor evidence 
of the recent removal of any. 
_ There were 639 water closets provided 
for the 334 houses. Forty-two per cent 
of the families in the houses had. sepa- 
rate accommodations, not shared with 
other tenants, The few cases where one 
closet was’used by more than two fami- 
lies were almost solely in the tenements. 
Sixty per cent of the closets for all the 
houses were outside the buildings. The 
outside closets were necessarily of the 
long hopper type. The present plumb- 
ing regulations forbid the installation 
within houses of this type, which is 
harder to keep clean than the newer 
types. Of the closets within the houses 
ninety-seven are of the long hopper type, 
having been installed before the present 
plumbing regulations went into effect. 

Eighty-six per cent of all the closets 
were clean or fairly clean and fourteen 
per cent dirty or somewhat foul. The 
extremely foul conditions sometimes 
seen in the poorer houses in New York 
were not found in the Trinity properties. 

All but five of the houses had water 
supply within the building.. Almost in- 
variably there was water on every occu- 
pied floor, or on every floor except the 
attic or parlor floor. This was true of 
the one and two-family houses as well 
as the tenements. , 

Eighty-five per cent of the families 
had separate water supply. The remain- 
ing families used sinks or basins in com- 
mon with other families. One hundred 
and twelve houses had fixed laundry tubs 
and sixty-seven were provided with 
baths. The laundry tubs were usu- 
ally of wood lined with sheet metal 
or of soapstone, but a few un- 
lined wooden tubs were found. The 
baths were of various types; some were 
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open porcelain tubs ; some open enameled 
iron, and some of metal enclosed in wood. 
A very few sewer-connected sinks, ba- 
sins and baths were found not to be 
trapped. No instances of wholly inade- 
quate water supply for sinks and basins 
were seen, but in a number of cases there 
was not a strong flow. Very, frequent- 
ly water would not run. on an upper floor 
when it was being drawn on a lower floor 
or in the yard. 

Yards paved with concrete were very 
rare, though a small number were seen. 
The great majority were paved with 
brick or flag or had merely an earth sur- 
face or some combination of these ma- 
terials. Small flower gardens and brick 
walks were common and made the back 
yards very attractive. The areas were 
usually paved with brick although some 
were of concrete. In twenty-three per 
cent of the houses the paving of the 
yards, courts and areas was more or less 
defective—the surfaces were broken or 
irregular, interfering with proper drain- 
age. In eighteen per cent they were 
not properly graded. In twenty-four 
cases the unoccupied spaces were dirty. 
In thirty-three cases they had some ac- 
cumulations of rubbish. The remainder 
were clean and well kept. 

The majority of the rain leaders in 
front and rear were sewer-connected or 
discharged into gutters leading directly 
into sewer-connected drains and were in 
good or fair condition, but in a few cases 
the pipes were broken or leaking, pour- 
ing out streams of water over imperfectly 
drained sections of the yard. 

The Trinity residence properties were 
remarkably free from unsanitary con- 
ditions resulting from carelessness in 
the disposal of garbage. In two cases 
garbage from restaurants was allowed to 
become offensive. 

One hundred and seventy-five houses 
(about one-half of the total number) 
contained one or more shops or other 
places of business. Two of these were 
of an unsanitary character. One was a 
stable on the first floor of a house where 
one family occupied the upper floors. 
This was the only instance in a Trinity- 
owned house of a stable in the same 
building or on the same lot with a resi- 
dence. There were no rag shops, junk 
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shops or second-hand clothing shops in 
the houses and no saloons or gambling 
places. Nor were there any, houses of 
prostitution. 

Besides the stable previously described 
and one bird and animal shop, the in- 
vestigator. found the usual» domestic 
pets—dogs, cats, canary birds and par- 
rots—and also in ten instances chickens 
and in three pigeons. The pigeons were 
a nuisance; the chickens, on the other 
hand, were out of doors and, as kept in 
the Trinity properties, in deep yards, 
were not a nuisance except in one case 
where the yard was not properly cleaned 
and the chickens were allowed to enter 
the cellar kitchen. 


STRUCTURE AND FIRE DANGER. 


There were three frame houses and 
158 houses partly brick and partly frame. 
The remaining 173 had brick outer walls 
with small wooden stoops, porches or 
galleries in some cases. There is pos- 
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siblity of fire in the Trinity houses, but 
the danger is less than in many hundreds 
of the old tenement houses in, for ex- 
ample, closely built-up sections of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. The danger is 
to property rather than to life as the 
houses are low and have few tenants. 
Quantities of feed, hay, straw, paper 
stock or rags were not found except in 
the stable mentioned above and two 
paper stock cellars in’ small houses. 
There was one bakery, in a three-story, 
two-family brick building. The oven 
was in the rear of the cellar and the ceil- - 
ing directly above was sheathed with 
metal. 

Twenty-six of the small . tenement 
buildings did not strictly conform to the 
law in regard to fire-escapes. This was 
largely owing to the fact that -tenants 
had sublet apartments to a larger number 
of families than the buildings were 
equipped for. It should be noted that 
the typical Trinity tenement is véry 
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different from the ordinary dumb-bell 
tenement commonly seen in Manhattan. 
The tenement houses belonging to the 
church are usually small buildings di- 
vided up among three or four families. 
Of the 334 buildings, fifty-four had 
leaks in the roofs. These were either 
very small, barely enough to make a 
stain on the ceiling, or else, in the three 
cases of bad leaks, of recent origin. 
The outer walls were defective in 
nineteen houses. This means that they 
had such obvious and small defects as 
broken boarding, loose bricks or cracks 
in brick work or torn metal sheathing. 
The plastered walls and ceilings of the 
rooms in 278 houses were in good or fair 
condition throughout. In the remaining 
fifty-six buildings the walls of one or 
more rooms.in each were more or less 
defective. 
In ten buildings the plaster of the hall 
walls and ceilings was somewhat de- 
fective on all floors; in twenty-four more 
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it was defective on some floors; in the 
three hundred other houses the walls and 
ceilings of the halls were in good or 
fair repair throughout. 


THE TENANTS 


Thirty-eight per cent of the houses 
were occupied by a single family in each; 
thirty-one per cent were occupied by two: 
families each and thirty-one per cent 
by as many as three families each. The 


-average number of families to a house 


was ‘two and three-tenths, which is less- 
than half the average number for Man- 
hattan as shown by the 1900 census. It 
is less than the average for the whole 
city, including Brooklyn, the Bronx, and 
Queens and Richmond with large, opem 
semi-rural areas. There was one. in- 
stance of a considerable number of fami- 
lies living in a single house. This was 
in a large building built many years ago 
as a model tenement, with eighty-two 
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rooms, occupied by twenty-one families. 
It is the largest of a group around a 
central open space somewhat after the 
order of the Riverside Model Tenements 
in Brooklyn. The next largest number 
of families in one house is ten, found in 
five houses, four of which were built as 
model tenements. 

Comparing the number of persons to 
a house instead of the number of families 
shows a similar difference in favor of 
the Trinity properties. Thus, in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
in 1900, but forty-nine and two-tenths 
per cent of the houses used wholly or 
partly for residence purposes were occu- 
pied by from one to ten persons, in the 
Trinity properties, sixty-two per cent by 
this number of persons; in Manhattan 
and the Bronx eleven and seven-tenths 
per cent by from eleven to fifteen per- 

sons, in the Trinity houses twenty-six 
per cent; in Manhattan and the Bronx 
seven and one-tenth per cent by from 
sixteen to twenty persons, in the Trinity 
buildings, seven per cent; in Manhattan 
and the Bronx thirty-two per cent by 
_ twenty-one persons or more, as contrast- 
ed with only five per cent in the Trinity 
properties. ~The average number of per- 
sons to,a house in the Trinity residence 
buildings is between ten and eleven. 

In addition, it must be remembered, 
that the figures used for ‘comparison 
with the statistics of the Trinity houses 
are taken from the census of I9g00 and 
that overcrowding in the city at large 
has unquestionably increased since that 
time. If statistics for New York for 
the present year could be had the con- 


trast between Trinity houses and the gen- | 


eral conditions would undoubtedly be 
still greater in favor of the Trinity prop- 
erties. A more effective realization of 
conditions may be had by walking 
through the streets on which are a num- 
ber of the Trinity dwelling houses and 
then walking through the residence 
streets beyond in which the houses are 
not owned by Trinity. 

Of all the 788 families forty-six have 
but one room each; but of these “‘fami- 
lies” living in one room, twenty-six con- 
sist of only one person each; fourteen of 
two persons each; four of three persons 
each; one of four persons, and one of 
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six persons. The six persons found liv- 
ing in a one-room apartment consisted 
of a husband and wife and four small 
children. The room, which was _ in- 
tended as a shop, occupied the-entire first 
story of the house with the exception of 
the space taken up by the hall. A cur- 
tain was stretched across the front and 
at night both parts served as bedrooms. 
Light and ventilation were good. There 
were large windows at the rear on the 
yard and at the front on the street. The 
conditions were neither unsanitary nor 
indecent so far as the tenants were con- 
cerned. A 

One fact on which the tenants fre- 
quently commented is the difference be- 
tween the size of the rooms and of the 
yards on which the rear rooms open in 
the Trinity buildings and in the neigh- 
boring “flats.” ; 

Roughly classifying the occupied 
apartments as to presence or absence of 
overcrowding, the result is as follows: 
Good, 647 apartments; fair, 106 apart- 
ments; somewhat overcrowded, thirty- 
one apartments; overcrowded, four 
apartments. 

Although even in the Trinity houses 
freedom from overcrowding is seen not 
to be universal, yet the fact that thirty- 
nine per cent of the families have more 
than one room to. each person, frequently 
considerably ‘more, is a remarkable 
showing for a district lying below Four- 
teenth street. Even more surprising is 
the fact that the average number of per- 
sons to a room for all the families is less 
than one. Moreover, the lodger evil, 
which in the tenements of New York 
makes the overcrowding situation far 
more serious from the point of view of 
sanitation and decency, is not an im- 
portant factor in the Trinity properties. 
Eighty-two per cent of the families had 
no lodgers. No instances were discovered 
in which lodgers shared the  sleep- 
ing rooms of members of the family. 
They had separate bedrooms not inter- 
fering with the privacy of the home life. 
Ordinary examples of families with 
lodgers were as follows: A family of 
four had seven rooms; two were rented 
out furnished; the remaining five were 
reserved for their own use. Another 
family had the whole house containing | 
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eleven rooms and rented out three rooms 
to three lodgers. A total of 428 lodgers 
were taken by 143 families, making an 
average of three lodgers to each family 
taking lodgers. d 

Over one-half of the 788 families oc- 
cupying the houses were native Ameri- 
cans, classed according to the birthplace 
of the head of the family. In the next 
largest group, twenty-three per ‘cent of 
of the whole, the head of the family was 
of Irish birth; the Germans were next 
with eight per cent, and the Italians next 
with four per cent. The remainder 
were distributed among a number of 
nationalities. One colored tenant was 
found. There were no Chinese or Jap- 
anese occupying apartments. Twenty- 
four families were reported to be Jewish. 
Not only were the heads of families 
mainly native Americans, but a large 
proportion were native New Yorkers. 

The saying that a New York family 
on an average moves once a year does 
not apply to the Trinity tenants. Many 
have been living in the same houses for 
over ten years; a few for over forty years 
and three for over fifty years. While 
fifty-one per cent of all the families have 
occupied the same houses for. five or 
more years, the tenants who have moved 
into the houses where they are now liv- 
ing within a year form only eighteen 
per cent of the total. It should also be 
noted that a very considerable proportion 
of the tenants who have moved into their 
present houses’ within the past few years 
report that they were formerly in other 
buildings owned by the church, so that 
their tenancy in Trinity buildings is for 
a considerably longer period than in the 
buildings at present. occupied. 

Whether the result of contentment or 
of apathy, the length of residence com- 
mon among the tenants does not in- 
‘dicate active dissatisfaction. In visit- 
ing the houses it is interesting to note 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
tenants volunteer the expression of cor- 
dial liking for Trinity and its repre- 
sentatives. Comments are constantly 
made on the contrast between the accom- 
modations offered for a given rent in the 
Trinity-owned residences and elsewhere, 
and many tenants speak of kindness in 
not pressing for rent in times of special 
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embarrassment. Active resentment is 
expressed at the attacks made on Trinity 
which have come to the notice of the oc- 
cupants of the houses. 

The character of the tenants is shown 
to some extent by the occupations fol- 
lowed by the heads of the families. They 
cover a wide range. At one end are 
clerks of court, law clerks, doctors in 
good practice, business men with down- 
town offices, and so on. At the other 
end are day-laborers, charwomen and the 
like. Truck drivers form the largest 
group; shopkeepers are another large 
class; clerks another and longshoremen 
and dock laborers are next. 

Evidence of gambling or immorality 
was not found except in one case where 
the tenants of an upper story reported 
that a woman below was of disreputable 
character. On a second visit a short 
time later, the apartment complained of 
was found vacated. The matter had 
been brought to the notice of a repre- 
sentative of Trinity on the first visit and 
was apparently acted upon at once. No 
other complaints of this character were 
made to the investigator, although re- 
spectable tenants are usually quick to re- 
port immoral conditions. 

In 175 houses (about one-half) there 
were shops or other places of business. 
Dressmakers’ and tailors’ shops. were 
found in the largest number, thirteen. 
Next were the groceries, eleven. There 
were nine candy or candy and stationery 
shops; nine cigar or cigar and stationery 
shops; nine restaurants; eight barber 
shops, etc., etc. The remaining places 
of business were of great variety. One 


‘Jewish synagogue was on the top story 


of a building used mainly for business 
purposes but containing one apartment. 
There were no saloons. 


RENTS 


No one feature of the houses is more 
commented on by the tenants than the 
unchanging low rentals; that is, low ac- 
cording to Manhattan standards. There 
is undoubtedly a close relation between 
these and the freedom from crowding 
in the buildings: 

A detailed list of the rents charged 
in 311 buildings was furnished by the 
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Trinity office, together with a statement 
of the number of rooms in each apart- 
ment, the number of apartments occupied 
by janitors or housekeepers, who usu- 
ally have reduced rents, and the number 
of shops in the buildings. In the rent 
list the houses were divided into three 
groups; forty-seven small tenement 
houses rented directly by Trinity ; forty- 
seven small tenement houses rented to 
tenants who sublet; and 217 private 
houses. 

This list was used as the basis for 
computing average rentals, which were 
found to be as follows: In the small 
tenement houses rented directly by Trini- 
ty to the separate tenants, excluding 
apartments rented with shops and 
apartments occupied by janitors or 
housekeepers, and counting only separate 
residence apartments not let on reduced 
terms in return for services, the average 
monthly rent per apartment for 205 
families was $15.84, an average monthly 
rent per room of $4.24. The average 
monthly rental per house for forty-seven 
houses in this class was $89.71, including 
rents from shops in the buildings. 

In the tenement houses rented by ten- 
ants who sublet, the average monthly 
rent per house was $49.49. In the private 
houses in the list of this class, including 
some one-family and some two-family 
houses, the average monthly rent per 
house in the buildings without shops was 
$46.49, in the buildings with shops 
$51.90. The average rent per room in 
the private houses without shops was 
$4.50 per month. 

The tenants state that these rents are 
much lower for the same class of accom- 
modations than are to be had elsewhere 
near the business district of the city. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the report it has been sought to 
show clearly the existing condition of the 
Trinity properties, including their de- 
fects and their good qualities. Accord- 
ing to the conditions disclosed in the in- 
vestigation, the ho nay be grouped 
into three classes 

The first inclua ngs in good 
condition throughout, or with only 
minor defects, such as small leaks in the 
roof, barely enough to stain the ceiling, 
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defects in outside rain pipes or one or 
two rooms the walls of which need repa- 
pering or repainting. Most .of the 
houses—that is, 208 buildings, sixty-two 
per cent of the whole number—belong to 
this class. 

The second class includes buildings 
with some or many defects, ranging 
from houses almost in the first class to 
houses alaiost in-the third class. In this 
class there are 112 houses or thirty-four 
per cent of the whole. 

The third class includes houses in bad 
condition. This class includes fourteen * 
houses, four per cent of the whole. 

The impression made by this house-to- 
house study of the buildings is that the 
houses in good condition throughout 
(nearly two-thirds of the total) are of 
great ‘value to the community. They 
give at low rents quiet, comfortable, pri- 
vate living quarters, free from over- 
crowding, in the heart of the city and 
within walking distance of the downtown 
business district. The cheaper houses 
compare favorably with the model cot- 
tages conducted in Philadelphia by the 
Octavia Hill Association, for tenants of 
very limited means who are obliged to 
live in the city near their work. The 
more expensive buildings give still bet- 
ter accommodations with additional com- 
forts and small luxuries. 

There are defects in about one-third 
of the houses, which need improvement 
and cause criticism to be made of the 
owner; but, on the other hand, they are 
on the average in the class with buildings 
of the vicinity and frequently are much 
better. If they were torn down the 
probable result would be that the tenants 
would move into other houses in the same 


‘ neighborhood, to which they are closely 


bound by business, political, church and 
other affiliations, and in these they would 
be more overcrowded, and would pay 
higher rents for accommodations prob- 
ably not so good. : 

In the twelve houses reported in bad 
condition the defects were largely de- 
fects of maintenance. Walls and ceilings 
were dirty, plaster was broken, plumbing 
fixtures were foul and in poor repair. 

1Of these one has since been demolished and 


one vacated. Improvements have been made iw 
others. : 
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ONE OF THE FOUR OVER-CROWDED APARTMENTS. 


Large front room and small dark room at rear. 


There were some unlighted interior 
rooms, but the geater number of defects 
were not inherent structural defects. 

It would seem very desirable, from the 
‘point of view of the tenants, that Trin- 
ity should improve the buildings needing 
improvement, and continue to maintain 
as residences the houses of all the grades 
with the exception of a very few old 
frame, or largely frame, buildings in 
poor condition and obviously not worth 
repair. ‘The destruction of all. the 
houses,. followed, by their replacement by 
business buildings, would displace a pop- 
ulation of several thousand persons, 
driving them probably into inferior quar- 
ters at higher rents and increasing over- 
crowding. If some of the buildings 
must be destroyed, however—from the 
point of view of the tenants still—it 
would seem desirable to replace a part of 
them by model tenements. These would 
be sanitary, safe homes with certain ad- 
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Occupied by family of seven, including five children. 


ditional conveniences, although without 
many of the most prized advantages of 
the existing, houses, such as large rooms, 
individual use of the halls and yards, few 
steps to climb from the street, freedom 
from crowding and consequent dirt in the 
streets; play space for children and rea- 
sonable quiet even with windows open, 
which, where there are families with 
children,. is difficult to secure even in 
many of the model tenements with bed- 
rooms on inner courts, where one crying 
baby keeps all the families on the court 
awake on a summer night and makes a 
strong inducement to keep the windows 
closed in winter. 
In addition, more careful selection and 
“supervision of the. ’enants in some of 
the house in ne “Neater and more 
orderly tenan’ scarcely be found 
than those i. man, of the better class 
of buildings. But this cannot be said 
of the occupants of all the houses. 
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A TYPICAL LIGHT BEDROOM. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


Some need to be required to maintain a 
decidedly better standard of cleanliness 
if they are to be allowed to remain in the 
buildings. A general system of direct 
renting to all tenants, doing away with 
the present arrangement found in some 
‘cases of tenants’ subleting parts of the. 
buildings to others without the church 
office’s even knowing of it, would prob- 
ably do much to remedy the existing 
situation in this respect. 

In general, it may be said that sensa- 
tionally bad conditions were not. found 
in the tenements and smaller dwelling 
houses owned and controlled by Trinity 


Church. A very considerable majority- 


were in good condition; a minority had 


THE TREND 


Social Service, by Louis F. Post, editor ef 
The Public, Chicago, first describes the intri- 
cate interchange of social services in our 
social organism, the ways in which it is af- 
fected by the mechanism of the various 
forms of money, and the ways in which it is 
_affected by monopoly and privilege. This is 
followed by a short study of economic his- 
tory, and finally a brief for the “single tax” 
remedy for our social ills, which “by divest- 
ing capitalism of its perversions is to bring 
about a natural socialism on a capitalistic 
basis.”  “Nationalize the land” and “abol- 
ish all taxation save upon land values.” The 
book is a painstaking attempt to state “sin- 
gle tax’, and other economic ideas and -prin- 
ciples which the author holds to be basic, in 
such simple and well-illustrated ways as to 
induce clear thinking in such matters on the 
part of readers unlearned and untrained in 
~ economics. 
aration. — 

bathe * * & 


In an article on Sanitary Considerations 
in the Establishment of Contractor’s Camps, 
appearing in Enginéering-Coniracting for 
February 16, the writer, himself familiar 
with ‘handling construction camp hands, 
says that the comfort of the men themselves 
must be considered to-day, as well as the 
danger to the health of the community from 
stream pollution, ete. 

“The standard of living everywhere is 
being raised now and unless there are some 
comforts provided for the men they prefer 
to loaf in towns and cities where the mov- 
ing picture machine vies with the saloon 
as an attraction and the flaming arc 1s 
more attractive than the dirty, smelling oil 
lamp of the bunk house. Formerly men 
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An English edition is in prep-. 
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defects, and a very few were in bad con- 
dition. 

It seems probable, however, that the 
residence ‘houses on’ leased © Trinity 
ground—numbering between two and 
three hundred—over which Trinity has 
no control, are, like many other tene- 
ments throughout the city, often in very 
bad condition. This is especially prob- 
able in the case of the houses on land 
held on leases which will soon end, where 
the owners do not wish to make repairs 
and improvements in buildings which will 
soon pass out of their hands. Until all 
the houses on Trinity’s land are kept in 
good condition, they will always be made 
a ground of-.reproach to the church. 


OF THINGS 


complained of the food because it is in the 
nature of men to complain when herded in 
bodies, and now they even complain if the 
camp is not clean and sanitary. They have 
read so much about microbes and germs that 
they exaggerate the dangers to themselves 
of unsanitary surroundings and a bad camp 
is now worse than a poor camp in the 
minds of some.” 

The writer goes in detail into what he 
considers to be proper methods of organiz- 
ing camps. His conclusion is that “the 
poorest kind of a man likes a clean camp 
and a place where some thought is given to 
his comfort without too many irksome 
rules.” iy, 

Commenting editorially on the article 
Engineering-Contracting says that when 
“the contractor does his part in selecting 
his camp sites with care and gives some at- 
tention to sanitation, much less will be heard 
of the difficulty of keeping men on a job. 
At present three gangs are busy, one com- 
ing, one working and one going. When the 
men are treated like men, the working gang 
will certainly be evidence of the survival of 
the fittest.” 

Engineering Record for February 19 con- 
tains a summary of a report on construction 
camps in England, made by Dr. Reginald 
Farrar for the local government board. This 
report recommends a law requiring proper 
provisions for workmen in contract camps. 
Mr. Farrar would have every contractor 
whose work requires more than one hun- 
dred men “not previously residents within 
three miles of the work,” notify the local 
government board and county council four- 
teen days before the commencement of work. 
The local government board would be em- 
powered to inspect camps and the county 
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council would be held responsible for enforc- 
ing sanitary requirements in the way of 
housing, drainage, etc. Suitable rooms for 
recreation would be provided, according to 
the suggested statute, and on all work where 
more than two hundred are employed, a 
canteen would be organized where non-in- 
toxicating drinks might be sold. If intoxi- 
cants should be allowed, the manager of the 
canteen should receive no profit from the 
sale of liquor. 

The report outlines the Dement Valley 
water acts which provided for the erection 
of the construction camp village of Birchin- 
lee, built when the work on the Houden and 
Dement dams was inaugurated. 

Under these acts a model sanitary town 
was established. For carrying out the scheme 
a board called the Dement Vailey Water 
Board was organized, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the corporations of four towns 
to be supplied with water and a representa- 
tive of the County Council of Derbyshire. 

The equipment of this village included 
fifty-four large huts, twenty-four small huts 
for married workmen and six foremen’s 
huts. At present the population of the town is 
940—581 men, 236 children and 133 women. 
Water from the reservoir above the village 
is supplied for each hut. There are no baths 
in the lodging house. But a separate house 
is provided containing five private baths. 
Each hut has a detached water closet, 
sanitary arrangements being in charge of 
a village inspector employed by the board. 
The board also has supervision over the 
grocery and provision stores. A spacious 
recreation hall is provided together with a 
well planned and well equipped school. 

There is a hospital and sanatorium for in- 
fectious cases and a nurse, chaplain and 
missioner are in attendance. Birchinlee 
has no canteen.’ 

The work on this particular contract was 
started in 1901 and is expected to continue 
for ten years. Engineering Record speaks 
of the village as having “not only the es- 
sential sanitary and social requirements but 
also the amenities of civilized life.” 

Engineering News has a share in the gen- 
eral comment on construction camps. Its 
editorial is based on the investigation of 
New York camps made by Miss Wald and 
Miss Kellor, the results of which were pub- 
lished in Tur Survey for January 1. The 
News writer says there are general signs 
of improvement in the sanitary condition 
of construction camps and adds, “that it is 
to be hoped that the advance will not be 
retarded by a false sentimentalism regard- 
ing hardy men who are doing men’s work 
under conditions which, in the very nature 
of the men and of the work, can never be 
expected to reach the sanitary and social 
perfection of a permanent community.” 

This writer puts forward three reasons 
for construction camp reform—‘“the desira- 
bility of uplifting the lower class of immi- 
grants, the necessity of protecting the 
health of the communities. in which the 
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camps are located and the certainty of am 
increased efficiency from men living im 
clean, wholesome camps. The first of these 
appeals to everyone, but unfortunately the 
appeal is not very emphatic. The second 
reason is of local interest only, but when & 
community has suffered as Ithaca did in 
the typhoid epidemic of 1903, it may think: 
it worth while to investigate and to regulate 
construction camp sanitation around the 
source of its water supply. The final reascn. 
is aimed at the contractor. He will be eco- 
nomically justified in spending just as much 
in improving his camps as the increased 
efficiency of his men will pay for. BUG 
our sociologist friends to the contrary nct- 
withstanding, in these competitive times the 


contractor cannot be expected to'furbish up 


his camp for unappreciative laborers beyond 
the point where such improvements bring 
in demonstrable returns.” 

Voe Municipal Journal and Concrete H- 
gineering have also commented at length om 
the camp investigations as published in Tui 
Survey. The general opinion seems to be 
that reform is necessary. The practical 
comment of the writer in Hngineering-Con- 
tracting, a man experienced in construction 
camp work, is particularly encouraging. 

ust eS 


The “Roadtown” proposed by Edgar S- 
Chambless as a cure for congestion and 
many other city ills, will be described at 
length in the New. York World of February 
27. The plan is, in substance, the ultimate 
working out of the co-operative principle 
in a sky-scraper apartment laid on its side 
in the country. That is, the advantages of 
common heating, lighting, elevator, tele- 
phone, house service, refrigeration and the 
like will be carried out beyond vce suburbs 
and made available at low rentals. 

In the cellar will be a moving sidewalk: 
under that a monorail local service: under 
that a monorail express. The stations wil 
be at the intersecting country roads, which 
form the only breaks in a continuous house 
much like a long series of children’s blocks 
laid end to end. Each house has an en- 
trance to the moving sidewalk. On the 
roof is a promenade flanked by a bicycle 
path and a path for roller skaters., The 
roof will be set in rubber so as to be noise— 
less and the monorail in the basement is 
noiseless. Elaborate plumbing and hot 
water and refrigerating service are planned. 
to be operated economically from a centraF 
plant. Once in a mile or thereabouts will 
be a church, a.theater, a moving picture 
show, and other social agencies. The li- 
brary will consist mostly of a storehouse 
from which books will be sent by tube upom 
telephone request. 

The co-operative features include, addi- 
tionally, general workrooms equipped wit 
power machines which groups of tenants 
may operate, buying their material? and sell- 
ing their products through a co-operative 
society. Home industry, Mr. Chambless be- 
lieves, can thus be re-establisuea. He has 
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no fear of evil effects, because they will be 
in the country. A man, he holds, need work 


, not more than six hours a day to earn his 


living, glancing out of his windows from 
time to time and leaving his machine at any 
time to wander in the neighboring fields 
or feed the chickens. Garden spaces ad- 
joining will be provided. 

Mr. Chambless shows figures by architects 
and engineers to prove that the cost of con- 
struction will be very small and as a result 
rents will be low. Eventually he believes 


such roadtowns will be built in practically: 


continuous sections between large cities— 
New York and Boston, or New York and 
Philadelphia, for instance. His figures 
show that he needs one million dollars to 
build the first jexperimental mile. After 
that, he holds, the thing is so i trinsically 
sound and attractive that there will be no 
more question of its success than there was 
a question of the success of the apartment 
house after the first one was introduced in 
New York—it so exactly fits the situation 
and needs that it goes of itself. 
The requisites for beginning operations 
are one miHion dollars for the first mile, a 
successful monorail road, the consent of the 
adjoining proerty owners, which Mr. Chamb- 
less believes is assured and enough families 
willing to leave the city to fill the house. 


’ At first glance, the whole scheme seems im- 


possible. Further study of it shows ex- 
tremely interesting and convincing points. 
Mr. Chambless, who is a young southerner 
‘of particular persistence and devotion, is 
‘giving his entire time to promoting it. It 
‘is, in fact, he says, his religion. 

* * * 


An inspiring confidence in humankind is 
‘sometimes found in the very places where 
‘the average man would perhaps look last 
for it—among those* who deal with the un- 
fortunates whom society has deemed fit for 
imprisonment. Such a place, where the 
tide of optimism runs strong, is the office 


of the Central Howard Association’ in Chi- — 


‘cago, whose: officers are: W. M. R. French, 
president; T. C. MacMillan, treasurer; F. 
Emory Lyon, superintendent. .From the as- 
‘sociation’s report for 1909 we quote: “If our 
‘readers could be students in the human lab- 
oratory known as the office of the Central 
Howard Association, they would soon come 
to understand our increasing confidence in 
‘humankind. Not that we are deceived into 
thinking that no derelict is dangerous to 
‘society, or that*none are to blame for their 
own misfortunes. It is because’ our eyes 
‘are open not only to ‘the superficial, but to 
the deep-seated social causes of crime, that 
-we see the need of far-reaching measures. 
It is’the fellow feeling of human ‘frailty that 
prompts us to’ extend the hand’of helpful- 
mess ‘to the man who has been a greater 
enemy to himself than to society. When we 
eonsider these facts and then realize that 
so large°’a number of those who have’ been 
mistreated, deformed and depressed should 
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come forth from imprisonment and make 
good citizens, it is then that we become op- 
timists.” 

The association vigorously attacks many 
of the things which it conceives to be con- 
trary to the spirit of “the new humanity,” 
as follows: “The attitude and practice of 
cruelty in the arrest and custody of prison- 
ers; the dominance of politics in the ap- 
pointment to and the administration of 
penal institutions; the continuance of the 
fee system in any form, whether as revenue 
to courts, as perquisites to prosecutors, or 
as a petty temptation to sheriffs in the feed- 
ing of prisoners; the prison contract system, 
the principal source of Severe punishments 
and the primal motive for slave-driving tac- 
tics and the control of prisoners by the cu- 
pidity of contractors; capital punishment, 
the most marked, survival of a revengeful 
and retaliatory age.’ 

Similarly it urges a program of construc- 
tive measures including: “The adoption of the 
indeterminate sentence and parole law, with 
careful supervision of all paroled men while 
under the surveillance of the state; the 
transformation of all prisons and reforma- 
tories into schools and work-shops, with hos- 
pital treatment for all who are physically or 
mentally defective; the payment of all pris- 
oners for their work (except the cost of 
maintenance), as a means of making resti- 
tution, of supporting innocent dependents, 
and of starting life anew after release; the 
adoption of an adult probation law, for the 
benefit of first offenders who need not be 
‘institutionalized’ if properly supervised; 
the examination of all defendants in each 
court by competent physicians and psycholo- 
gists, to determine the physical and mental 
causes of their delinquency, and as the 
basis for wiser disposition of the defendant.” 

The day-by-day work of the association 
concerns released prisoners. During 1909, 
1,003 applied for aid. One hundred and 
twenty-one men were paroled to the associa- 
tion, and of these ninety-one, or eighty-one 
per cent, are successfully fulfilling their 
parole. Their earnings during the year 
totalled more than $48,000. 

Among the 1,003 applicants, 307 were un- 
der twenty-five years of age and 270 had not 
reached the sixth grade in school; 158 ad-. 
mitted bad early environment, and 452 gave 
drink or bad company as the cause of down- 
fall; 523, or more than half, were first of- 
fenders. Perhaps the most significant fact, 
however, is that. only 304, about one-third, 
have. trades of any. kind. All the rest were 
unskilled laborers. 

eet * * 


One of the most attractive and well ar- 
ranged accounts of institutional work that 
have been recently: published is the booklet 
entitled The Ford Republic—A Boy, Commu- 
nity, issued by the Boys’ Home and d’Ar- - 
cambal Association of, Detroit. Nineteen 
years ago the Home of Industry was estab- 
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lished for the aid of discharged prisoners, 
Agnes -Arcambal being one of the incor- 
porators and, during her lifetime one of 
its staunchest supporters. In 1906, in order 
to better meet the needs of neglected and 
delinquent children, the objects. of the or- 
ganization were broadened and the name 
changed to the Boys’ Home and d’Arcarn- 
bal Association. A year later the tempo- 
rary home in Detroit was moved to the 
country and the Ford Republic was found- 
ed. The citizens are principally Wayne 
county juvenile court boys, although many 
homeless are enrolled “for,” the report says, 
“the delinquent boy as well as the depend- 
ent boy is usually the product of an im- 
proper home, it is not necessary to make a 
distinction in the treatment and care of the 
two kinds of boys.” 

The citizens at Ford administer their af- 
fairs in much the same way that is followed 
at the George Junior Republic. The report 
is handsomely illustrated and traces a “real 
boy” from the time that he leaves the Ju- 
venile Court, until he becomes a recognized 
citizen of the republic. 

J * x 


The organization committee which is 
working to bring about the incorporation of 
vocational direction in the public schools of 
New York, has in’view the collection and 
publication in handy form of such complete 
information regarding trades and trade op- 
portunities as that given in Trades for Lon- 
don Boys and How to Enter Them, which 
was issued by the Apprenticeship and Skill- 
ed Employment Association of London. This 
little book, published at a nominal price, is 
of particular service to London teachers, set- 
tlement workers, parents and many others 
who influence the choice of boys and girls in 
the matter of vocations. It gives a brief 
description of each trade, telis the physical 
or mental requisites—for instance, specify- 
ing when particularly. heavy tools are used 
—the length of apprenticeship, wages, pro- 
portion of boys to men, name of the union 
and its wage rate and number of hours, the 
different processes which pay better and lead 
to the good positions. The collection of such 
material for New York would be a pretty 
expensive undertaking, but the organization 
committee has strong hopes that among the 
philanthropic agencies of the city the means 
may be found for its accomplishment. 


The Northern Baptist Convention has a 
Social Service Commission which has just 
sent out its first press bulletin to Baptist 
papers in the northern United States and 
Canada. C. J. Galpin of Madison, Wis., is in 
charge of this service, which proposes to 
supply the Baptist press with timely news 
and suggestive editoriai comment on social 
work. The entire religious press is using 
considerable matter of this kind, and if the 
material sent out by the Northern Baptist 
Convention is given the publicity that it de- 
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serves, the Baptist religious weeklies ought 
to be in the lead so far as supplying news 
of social service goes. Commenting on sig- 
nificant social service events of 1909, the first 
bulletin says: “The Pittsburgh Survey crack- 
ed open a social situation so deep seated and 
widespread with such a masterful stroke 
that seams have opened in similar situations 
all over the United States. It is the most 
suggestive civic event of 1909.” 


* * * 


It is less than ten years ago that the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
country had a traditional policy consisting 
of a certain amount of physical training, a 
certain amount of Bible study and a certain 
amount of social and educational work which 
they applied to every situation in every city. 
This program varied in effectiveness. merely 
with the energy and efficiency of the work- 
ers of the associations. Within the short 
space of ten years, however, this has so 
changed that one can almost say it has be- 
come now a tradition of the association to 
study the situation and to fit its program to 
the actual needs of the young men and. boys 
with whom it has to deal. No better illus- 
tration of this new policy can be found than 


in the work undertaken by the Young Men’s_ .- 


Christian Association in Detroit, an account 
of which was published in a recent issue of 
Association Boys. 

The association there called to its service 
a staff of boys’ workers from the associations 
of the country and spent a week in the sur- 
vey of Detroit’s boyhood, trying to get a 
cross-section, so to speak, of the boy life 
throughout the whole city. The field was 
divided under such headings as the follow- 
ing: Amusements, Census, Church and Sun- 
day School, Delinquents, Employed, Play- 
grounds, Public Libraries, Saloons, Schools, 
Street Trades and Gangs. Each of these 
topics was assigned to a special committee 
with special workers and for one week each 
committee labored intensively. The real 
significance of the work lies, not so much in 
the results secured, as in the fact that a 
more comprehensive knowledge upon which 
to base future work was intelligently sought. 
“Eiveryone connected with the affair realized 
the:incompleteness of the work; there was 
no other like experience on which to build 
in preparing for this investigation.” Never- 
theless, as a result of the survey, the associ- 
ation has undertaken a very much more ag- 
gressive campaign for increased adaptation 
of its work to the conditions revealed and 
has incorporated, as part of its policy, a plan 
for further investigation as a basis for the 
increased work. 

Each committee made the results of its 
work definite and practical by submitting a 
series of recommendations and as a result 
of the survey several direct suggestions were 
made to the association throughout the coun- 
try, among them such, for instance, as the 
following: 


A more active cooperation with the existing 
_agenties which are working for the better- 


‘Prisoners. or twenty-five per cent of the total 
are aliens. “There 
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The twentysecond annual report of the 
Charity Organization Society of Melbourne 
furnishes an interesting side light on the 
progress made in connection with the an- 
nual statements of our own charity organ- 
ization socicties. It is not so much that 
the Melbourne society is not interested in 
2% many things as are American societies. 
For imstance, one finds some discussion of 
the subjects of a conference of charities, of 
tnedical inspection of school children, of a 
Provident Loan Society, ete. On the other 
hand there is no such vivid presentation of 
any single family problem as we have be 
come 2ccustomed to. More than that one 
finds much space given to the machinery of 
the central council and commitices even to 
the utterly_immaterial deiail, co far as the 
public is concerned, of the number of meet- 
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When William James gives expression to 


“his estimate of Jane Addams the friends and 


readers of both may expect something of 
unique interest. And they will not be dis 
appointed in, the following lines which are 
24ded to Harriet Park Thomas's review of 
Miss AddGams’s Spirit of Youth and the City 
Stress; in the American Journal of Bociwl 
ogy for January: 

“Certain pages of Miss Addams’s book seem 
to me to contain quite immortal statements 
of the fact that the essential and perennial 
function of the youth-period is to reaffirm 
authentically the value and the charm of 
life’ All the deiails of the little book fiow 
from this central insight or persuasion. Of 
how they flow I can give no account, for the 
wholeness of Miss Addams’s embrace of life 
is her own secret. She simply inhabits real- 
ity and everything she says necessarily ex- 
presses its nature. She can’t help writing 
truth” z : 

Spirit of and the Streets. B 
Saaer Ponto ie acocmtan “Cotapass, New 
York, 1999. Pp. 162. By mail of Scevex, 
165 Hast 224 strect, New York, or 158 Adams 
Stizect, Chicegs, postpaid, £122. 
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COMMERCIAL VALUE OF PARKS 


To THE EDITOR: 

The article on The Commercial Value of 
Parks and Playgrounds which was read at 
the annual convention of the American Civic 
Association in Cincinnati, and published in 
Tur Survey of December 11, has called 
forth a number of requests for fuller infor- 
mation on the subject, and especially for the 
data upon which my theory was predicated. 

My contention was that small public parks, 
if intelligently planned, may be taken from 
almost any residential land area at the be- 
ginning of the period of active development, 
without loss to the owner or developer, or 
expense to the municipality in which they 
are situated. Obviously, if this contention 
ean be established it opens up the door to 


Map Showing Typical Park-:200x 500 fi. 


Size of Lots - 


These figures are given only to show ap- 
proximately the average successful develop- 
ment; there are variations in very high- 
priced and very low-priced real estate, but 
these figures will answer our purpose. 

Upon the foregoing basis, the actual cost 
of a lot of land with the physical improve- 
ments completed, represents say forty-two 
and a half per cent of the total selling price, 
and to sustain our theory we must secure 
this amount from the increased value of the 
lots: adjacent to the land segregated for 
park purposes. 

The first requisite to success is intelligent 
planning. Small parks must be distributed 
so as to give the greatest value to surround- 
ing land, and must be laid out of such size 
and conformation as to distribute their bur- 
den of cost over as wide a district as pos- 
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an almost unlimited extension of a certain 
type of public park. 

In order to bring the facts out clearly, it 
will be necessary to go somewhat into the 
inner workings of the suburban real estate 
business. I will take up. first the relative 
cost of acres and lots—land values at whole- 
sale and at retail. A successful real estate 
developer must follow fairly closely the fol- 
lowing -figures: 

Cost of land and physical improvements 
thereon, forty to forty-five per cent of total 
selling price. 

Cost of selling and collection, twenty-five 
per cent of total selling price. 

Cost of maintenance, carrying charges and 
profit, twenty-five to thirty per cent of total 
sellirg price. 
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sible. These park areas should not have a 
greater width than the depth of two lots; 
in other words, the width of a city block. 
In New York that will mean 200 feet; in 
Chicago, 265 feet. In both places the prin- 
ciple would operate equally well, as it is the 
number of lots and not their size which 
measures the burden. The length of such a 
park, properly planned, would be from. 400 
to 500 feet, though this may be extended 
somewhat without a serious effect, at least, 
until the length reaches 700 feet. 

Having our typical park thus in mind— 
200 to 300 feet in width (two lots) and 400 
to 500 feet in length—let us proceed to the 
distribution of its cost on the adjoining land. 

While I have repeatedly demonstrated to 
my own satisfaction that these small parks 
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give to the surrounding land an increased 
value sufficient to offset their cost, I realize 
that my own conviction may not be shared 
by others, and as it is difficult to get satis- 
factory data on the park already in exist- 
ence, for the reasons hereafter stated, I con- 
cluded to submit a typical park plan to a 
number of the most competent real estate 
developers, with a hypothetical question as 
to the influence that such a park would ex- 
ert on the surrounding land if incorporated 
in a development of their own. As these 
men set the price at which the public pur- 
chases their real estate, and do so through 


an expert knowledge of the conditions, and’ 


as they are subject to loss if their opinions 
as to value are in error, it would seem that 
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of twenty to twenty-five per cent in the land. 
immediately about the park (as distinguish- 
ed from land and buildings) will wipe out 
the land cost of my park in a new district. 
The difficulty of getting data of any value 
from existing parks in built-up sections. 
comes from the fact that. they are almost 
invariably of the wrong shape to- support 
my proposition, and further, that the land 
values are retail values, as distinguished 
from wholesale values. 

In addition to the estimates of increase 
shown in the lots immediately fronting the 
park, a second question was asked as to the 
effect of such a park over the whole tract. 
The opinions ranged from “definite senti- 
mental value” to “fifteen per cent.” ‘In the 


Hypothetical question submitted to six leading real estate operators and developers: 
Assuming you were about to develop a tract of suburban property for residential 


purposes; 


that said tract contained from thirty to forty acres; 


that in the center of 


said tract the city had laid out a small park of four or five acres; that said park fitted 
perfectly into your street plan as shown in the above diagram. Assuming that if the 
park were not there the ayerene retail value of the lots over the whole parcel to be 


$1,000 each:— 


What effect an the park have upon the land in ‘A’, 


‘B’ and ‘C’ represented in 


‘percentage of increase or decrease on the average inside lot value of $1,000.? 


ANSWERS. 


B. H. KNOWLES, 
Operator in suburban real estate 
for past twenty years. 


EDWARD BOovuTON, 

President of Roland Park Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., and vice- 
president of Russell Sage Foun- 
dation Homes Company. 

JOHN W. Paris, 

Paris and MacDougall Company, 

large New York developers of 
- suburban property. 


WILLIAM H. MILNor, 
General manager for Wood, Har- 
mon and pomp eay 
JosrrH P. Day, 
Real estate—New York city. 


_ERNESTUS GULICK, 
Ernestus Gulick Company. 


WILLIAM E. HARMON. 


Fich a consensus of joninion would approxi- 
mate the truth. 

In the accompanyintc diagram I have 
shown the typical plan, the hypothetical 
question, and the valuations given by six 
of the most prominent real estate men acces- 
sible to me at this time. It would seem 
that this testimony of independent operators 
would demonstrate my proposition beyond 
dispute, but if further evidence is désired, 
it will only be necessary to examine any num- 
ber of parks, from the center to the circum- 
ference, in any number of cities, keeping 
always in mind that an increase of value 
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“50 per cent increase in value of lots 
marked “A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’.” 


“At least 25 per cent.” 


“30 to 35 per cent.” 


““A’ would be advanced 50 per cent, 
‘B’ 30 per cent, and ‘C’ 40 per cent. 


“Lots fronting on the park advanced 
40 per cent.” 
‘conditions 


“Under proper increase 
would be 25 per cent.” 
“Lots in ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ would be in- 


creased in ‘value at least 25 per cent.” 


writer’s opinion’ the effect on land not di- 
rectly contiguous would be measured not by 
increased selling value as much as by the 
increase in attractiveness of the whole prop- 
osition, therefore, no consideration is given 
to it. 

Let us confine. ourselves t6 the increased 
value given to the land fronting on the park 
and see how far this increase offsets the 
cost of the land embodied in the park and 
the improvement of thé streets surrounding 
same. 

Assume cost of land and improvements to 
be forty-five per cent of the selling price— 
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($1,000 per lot). Taking typical park 
shown on diagram: 
50 lots taken up by park at cost of 
CYAMIE GEYOIN cog eo nbtmoun vos DuIOgUeT $22,500. 


50 lots in ‘C’ increased $250 
each (minimum percent- 
age of increase shown in 
estimates ) 

40 lots (20 in ‘A’ and 20 in 
‘B’) increased $250 each 
(minimum percentage of 
increase shown in esti- 
MRAECRIR 5 ee haat toes Cie 
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$12,500. 


Total increase in value of 
surrounding land........ $22,500. 


It should be noted that I am using only 
the minimum figures furnished by my ap- 
praisers; the average would be considerably 
in excess of these estimates. Furthermore, 
I am not taking the benefit of the increased 
valuation of corners, which would be some- 
what in excess of inside lots; nor any in- 
creases in the main body of the land, which 
might either be measured by an increase in 
price of a decrease in selling expense. 

Variations in the length of the park would, 
of course, affect the result, but not appreci- 
ably till 700 feet is reached,’ which should 
be the maximum length for a park of this 
kind. 

If you will, however, accept my type of 
park, my statement of relative wholesale 
and retail values, and the testimony of dis- 
interested practical experts upon tke effect 
of parks on adjacent values, you cannot es- 
cape my conclusions. 
a number of advantages; it is small, easily 
policed, does not lend itself to football, base- 
ball, and other rough games which would 
convert it into an athletic field and deprive 
small children from using it, and it can be 
duplicated up to, at least, ten per cent of the 
total land area without adversely affecting 
the value of the surrounding land. 

Another direction in which intelligence 
must be used is in the natural evolution 
from the use of the word “park” to the use 
of the word “playground’—this should be 
contemporaneous with.the natural evolution 
of the use of the land for park purposes and 
for playground purposes. Obviously, if an 
operator in Flatbush should contemplate the 
invasion of a thousand kids from the East 
Side tenements on his newly embellished 
park, he would recognize its injurious effect 
upon his remaining property. 

As I conceive it, these small parks are for 
the use of the people in the immediate 
neighborhood. During the first ten to 
twenty years of a development there will be 
no need whatever for them as playgrounds, 
for vacant lots suitable for all kinds of 
games are convenient and more attractive, 
and entirely meet the requirements of the 
scattered settlement. During this period, 
these parks should be treated as parks, pure 
and simple, and embellished with planting. 
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The evolution into a playground as we know 
it on the East Side, would be so remote that 
its effect would be offset by changes in the 
character of the neighborhood. That is to 
say, the use of these parks by large num- 
bers of children implies a congestion which 
changes the advantage of the park from the 
point of view of beauty to an advantage 
which comes solely from the point of view 
of light and air. 

It is a big subject. It would be hard to 
estimate the economic value of my theory 
in avoiding the wasteful expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys in the purchase of grounds for 
park purposes. If its correctness be admit- - 


ted, it will strengthen the work of those en- 


gaged in playground propaganda, and it 
should solve the problem of certain kinds of — 
open spaces in the cities of the future. 

There are two directions in which the data 
shown in this report can be made available. 
One is in their appeai to the business intel- 
ligence of those engaged in the work of su- 
burban real estate development, who are nat- 
urally anxious to get the beneficial co-opera- 
tion of municipal authorities in the commu- 
nities in which they are operating. I know 
of no public act which would create a 
deeper sense of appreciation, or stronger dis- 
position for co-operation, than the voluntary 
gift of lands to cities. The second direction 
is in the use of these facts, supplemented by 
further investigations, in encouraging legis- 
lative action in various states. This action 
could take the form of permitting cities to 
segregate lands for park purposes in con- 
nection with future city planning, the cost 
being placed on the abutting properties. [f, 
as I stated before,- parks are intelligently 
planned, from five to ten per cent of the 
total area of unplotted ground within the 
borders of our cities could be segregated 
without any burden whatever upon the land 
owner. 

I should be glad to give such further in- 
formation on the subject as may be desired 
by your readers. 

} WILLIAM E. Harmon. 
New York. " 


JUVENILE PROBATION IN BROOKLYN 


To THE EDITOR: 


In my article on probation, when referring 
to voluntary probation associations, I un- 
wittingly failed to mention the Brooklyn 
Juvenile Probation Association, which has 
offices in connection with the Brooklyn Ju- 
venile Court. This organization has some 
250 volunteer workers, and a paid staff, in- 
cluding a secretary, investigator, and clerk. 
Its particular work is befriending children 
on parole from various institutions. It also, 
however, receives children who are on pro- 
bation from the Juvenile Court. It has a 
total of some 300 children under observa- 
tion, of whom probably three-quarters are 
children on parole. It is a most useful and 
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: important adjunet to the Children’s Court, 
and its work is particularly significant in 
indicating how very akin parole and pro- 
bation work are, and the many advantages 
that are to be derived from having them 
carried’ on by the same agency. The asso- 
ciation has been in existence for several 
years, and has rapidly become one of the 
very important social agencies in Brooklyn. 
HomMErR FOLKS, 
President New York State Pro- 
bation Committee. 
New York. 


THE JEANES FUND 
To THE EDITOR: 

In Tur Survey for January 29 appears a 
criticism by Mary White Ovington of the 
statement in my annual report as factory in- 
spector for the parish of Orleans, that “due 
to the Jeanes Fund, in the next few years 
every Negro in every parish will be given 
a good, sound, industrial education.” Miss 
Ovington seems to infer from this statement 
that I mean to convey the impression that 
immediately all the Negroes are to be thor- 
oughly educated and that the Jeanes Fund 
has unlimited means at its disposal. It was 
never my intention to convey such an idea 
when using the sentence “in the next few 
years.” 

My intention was to direct the attention 
of our country legislators, who are opposed 
* to compulsory education on account of the 
Negro, to the fact that with the Jeanes Fund, 
under the able management of Professor 
Dillard, to supplement the state appropria- 
tion and give intelligent supervision and sug- 
gestions and always holding up the necessity 
for improved industrial training, in a few 
years the colored children in many rural dis- 
tricts will. have better facilities and get a 
better education than many of the white 
children. 

Louisiana maintains colored schools in 
every parish and a state university, and is 
struggling hard to lessen the burden of illit- 
eracy she has had to carry all these years, 
the result of conditions she could not over- 


come or prevent. 


JEAN GORDON. 


New Orleans. 


_ THE SHIRTWAIST STRIKE 


To THE EDITOR: 

In Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s article on the 
shirtwaist strike he digresses frequently, 
but it seems entirely uncalled for to imitate 
the English of the employers. They are 
from the same land.of despotism which these 
girl leaders, eager to defend their unfortu- 
nate sisters as well as themselves, hail from. 
Their language has nothing to do with their 
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relation to their employes, and their argu- 
ments for non-interference have been em- 
ployed by Scotch-American iron-masters, and 
native American mill owners and car build- 
ers. It is unwise to becloud an issue by an 
evidently biased mind. 

On page 547 the writer says that the girls, 
eighty per cent of whom in his opinion 
(probably too large an estimate), were fairly 
treated, and that‘the strike was partly ‘due 
to the wish of the well paid girls to put a 
stop to the serious injustices practised upon 
their less fortunate sisters. ... Politeness 
costs little, but it saves a great deal, 
especially with the gentler sex.’”’ (The italics 
are mine.) 

If employers could know how much it 
saves—with both sexes. But it is not a 
substitute for justice, but rather her hand- 
maiden, proclaiming the law of kindness. 

JULIA I. FELSENTHAL. 

Chicago. 


CONSTRUCTION CAMPS 


To THE EDITOR: 

I think what is said in the article on con- 
struction camps in New York state in the 
copy of THE Survey which you sent me is 
true in every respect. 

The conditions I found prevailing in the 
camps where I worked on the Barge Canal 
and in the one where I am now located are 
simply past description; no chance of ob- 
taining properly or cleanly: cooked food, the 
men crowded into such a small space it is 
hardly believable they can live, the air they 
breathe is so foul. In one camp I saw 
where thirty men were sleeping in ten 
bunks. 

I have always felt that the root of this 
great evil is the padrone system. Where a 
padrone runs the camp and furnishes the 
men, their one purpose is to get all they can 
out of the poor devils whose lives they con- 
trol, at the smallest possible cost to them- 
selves. For where the camp is run by the 
contractor, the conditions are invariably bet- 
ter, often as good as is possible considering 
the class of men they are dealing with. 

It is to me a disgrace to the city and state 
of New York that such a state of affairs be 
allowed to continue. The reason is, though, 
that the politicians are paid by the padrones, 
and so protect them in their crime, for I call 
it a crime to force such a life on these poor 
ignorant men who came to America expect- 
ing to have better homes, with a chance to 
save something, than is possible for them 
to have and do in “Sunny Italy.” 

Not that I think the Italian laborer a de- 
sirable class to make United States citizens 
of. 

“CoNnTRACT WORKER.” 
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THE PARSON’S BUDGET 


To THE EDITOR: 

The unknown friend who sent THE SURVEY 
to me last year did me a very great service 
and gave me a great pleasure. No magazine 
I read has ever given me such a sense of 
this “bettering” world or so much courage 
for the fight. The magazine seemed to take 
on new strength and interest with its change 
of name and I am constantly finding in it 
tales which I can tell with advantage to 
people who would never read it. 

I am very sorry therefore that I may not 
renew the subscription for myself. The 
“600 and parsonage” which country churches 
pay does not leave a large margin after the 


necessities of life have been provided for a. 


house of six children. The country clergy- 
man’s budget varies somewhat from those 
Tur Survey sometimes prints, but one could 
draw some interesting results from the study 


of several. 
CountTRY READER. 


BACK-STRAIN FROM FOOT-STRAIN 


To THE EDITOR: 

In the December 25 issue of THE SURVEY, 
Dr. George M. Gould drew attention to the 
prevalence of back-strain due to lateral cur- 
vature of the spinal column. A footnote to 
his article states that eighty-three and one- 
half per cent of a freshman class at Cornell 
University showed evidences of lateral 
spinal curvature, and the author estimates 
that at least 50,000,000 people in Ameriva 
can be shown to have the same irregularity. 

Without in any way discussing the accu- 
racy of this estimate, I can express my sat- 
isfactign that public attention has been 
called to the fact that a very large number 
of our people are more or less handicapped 
by some degree of spinal curvature. Prob- 
ably the majority of them are unconscious 
of the defect, for nature has a wonderful 
way of accommodating herself to the bur- 
dens put upon her, and of adjusting her 
forces to meet special strains. 

But a day of reckoning comes sooner or 
later to a large number. It may be that the 
constant, unrecognized strain so depletes the 
vital forces that resistance to. some disease 
like pneumonia or tuberculosis is lessened; 
or it may be that a sicge of typhoid fever or 
the grippe, or some other disease exhausts 
the vitality to such a degree that nature can 
no longer adjust herself to the strain caused 
by the crooked spine, and pain and backache 
call attention to the deviation which may 
have existed unrecognized for a number of 
years. . 

What is the cause of so many spinal cur- 
vatures? In his article on Back-Strain and 
Eye-Strain, Dr. Gould suggests that the cur- 
vature develops in school, and is caused by 
the child twisting the body in order to get 
as good a view as possible of the work be- 
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While improper postures repeatedly 
assumed may have an influence in producing 
spinal deviations, wé must not overlook the 
fact.that there are other causes, and to one 
of these I am inclined to attach more im- 
portance than to bending and twisting over 
school tasks. 

At an International Congress on . Schook 
Hygiene held in Southampton, England, a 
year or two ago, Dr. Dukes, the physician 
who examines the physical condition of all 
the boys who enter the famous Rugby school,. 
quoted statistics enumerating the various. 
defects he had found in 1,000 unselected boys. 
who should have been the pick of the youth 
of England. According to Dr, Dukes, more 
than fifty per cent of these boys showed evi- 
dences of flat-foot and other signs’ of foot 
weakness, or rather of leg weakness, since 
flat foot is the result of the weakness cf 
muscles of the legs, part of whose function it 
is to keep the foot in equilibrium. 

Careful observers know that this propor- 
tion is not greater than that found among 
people at large. Watch the children dis- 
missed from a public school, glance at the 
feet of the passers-by on a busy street, and 
you will find that the majority of children 
and adults alike are not symmetrical in 
their walking: their feet turn out at differ- 
ent angles from a central line, one ankle 
turns in more than the other, and there js. 
an unevenness in the gait. 

When standing, the feet are the base om 
which the body rests; and if the base b> 
weak, if one side of it (one foot) gives way 
a little (as shown by a “turned-in” ankle), 
the whole body must be out of plumb. The 
hip on the weak side will be lower than on 
the other, the pelvis will be tilted, the lower 
part of the spine will lean toward the 
weaker side while the upper spine is carrie? 
in the opposite direction in order that the 
head may come over the center of the body. 
This. slants the shoulders, the higher 
shoulder appearing on the same side as the: 
weaker foot and the lower hip. 

It is obvious that spinal curvatures due to 
weak ankles or weak feet, have no relation 
whatever to faulty postures in school; and 1 
believe that in: foot-weakness we have a 
much more frequent cause for crooked spine 
than in the neglect of teachers to see that 
their pupils sit properly. 

A number of causes may operate to bring 
about a tendency to flat-foot. Many cases: 
have developed in' children soon after at- 
tacks of such diseases as scarlet fever and 
measles, and in adults after typhoid fever 
and the grippe. Just why the muscles of one 
leg should be left weaker than those of th> 
other, I cannot say, any more than JI can tell 
why, in infantile paralysis (anterior polio- 
myelitis) one leg alone may suffer or; i” 
both are affected, one will recover its muscle 
power to a much greater degree than the 
other. Rapid growth is a frequent cause of 
foot-weakness in the young, and increased’ 
weight in adults, particularly women in the: 
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child-bearing period, very often induces flat- 
foot. Occupations which require those who 
engage in them to be much on the feet, are 
an obvious cause of the difficulty. The 
athlete does not escape; indeed it is a well- 
known fact that those who subject them- 
selves to severe strains in the gymnasium, 
on the track, or in the field, are almost sure 
to suffer from flat-foot. 

A factor which must not be lost sight of in 
considering the causes of flat-foot, is faulty 
shoes. I have spoken of the malady hither- 
to as flat-foot. This is really a misnomer. 
I prefer the term ‘‘pronated foot.” The foot 
does not flatten out; it rolls inward so that 
its inner border is depressed. The weight of 
the body is transmitted to the foot by the 
shin bone, of which the so-called inner ankle 
is the lower extremity. . In spite of the fact 
tnat the inner half of the foot bears the 
weight, the inner border of the foot is nor- 
mally raised off the ground, being sustained 
in that position by certain muscles of the 
‘ealf of the leg whose tendons pass under and 
support. the inner ankle. Should these 
muscles for any reason become too weak to 
maintain the proper level of the foot, it must 
roll inward and downward under the body- 
weight. 

Regarding the foot as a weight-bearing 
structure, we ought to require that the shoe 
should not interfere with that function. In 
the erection of a house or a monument we 
pay careful attention to the foundations on 
which it is to rest. We should not consider 
it good practice to allow the sides of the 
sunerstructure to project beyond its base. 
But the heel and sole of the ordinary shoe, 
that part of the shoe which touches the 
ground, is smaller than the bottom of the 
foot, the bottom of the shoe is cut away at 
the inner side where the foot is weakest, and 
the heel is usually small. In such a shoe 
there is every opportunity for the foot to 
roll inward, to become pronated or flat- 
footed, under the weight of the body. If it 
fails to do so, it is because nature puts forth 
an extra effort to hold the foot properly 
balanced over its small support. But extra 
efforts of this kind are always at the expense 
of some other part or of the body as a whole. 

For the prevention of flat-foot the shoe 
should have a wide sole, a wide shank, and 
a wide heel. Shoemakers and the few phy- 
sicians who have interested themselves in 
the production of rational footwear, have 
concentrated their attention on the front 
part of the shoe. As a matter of fact, be- 
cause the weight falls on the rear half of 
the foot, the back part of the shoe and its 
heel are of the greatest importance. The 
heel should be extended until it will receive 
the line of weight. | 

The wearing of such a shoe will not only 
prevent flat-foot, it will correct the mild case. 
Aggravated cases will require the wearing 
of shoes specially constructed to meet the 
individual needs, but embodying the same 
principles. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
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The prevalence of foot-weakness can be at- 
tested by any shoe repairer and by the tailor 
or dressmaker. In a very large number of 
cases the sole of. a shoe is worn through, 
not in the middle, but toward the inner 
edge; the front inner corner of the heel is 
very often ground off; and the upper on the 
inner side of the shoe is crowded down over 
the heel. The tailor and dressmaker can 
testify that in many instances they have to 
pad one hip or one shoulder for their pa- 
trons. I have many times been told by 
patients that dresses have had to be made 
over as the result of wearing shoes that hold 
the foot in a proper position and prevent it 
from pronating. Greater efficiency would 
prevail in such public services as policemen, 
soldiers, postmen, if proper shoes were pro- 
vided: 7 

As the readers of Tur Survey are inter- 
ested in public and private charities, and.in 
preventing individuals from becoming public 
charges, mention may here be made of the 
fact that a very large number of - cripples 
who now have to be cared for in institutions 
supported by public or private funds, or for 
whom special provision of some kind has to 
be made, can discard the braces they are 
wearing in favor of a shoe that will support 
the weight of the body and not allow the 
foot to turn to the outside or the inside, as 
the case may be. Such a shoe will permit 
of the greatest possible development of what- 
ever power may be left in the muscles; and 
it is surprising how much change for the 
better can be wrought in a crippled limb by 
this rational treatment. A brace, on the 
other hand, is a substitute for the natural 
power of the leg; so long as it is worn the 
leg grows weaker from disuse, and at the 
same time suffers from having to carry the 
additional burden of the weight of the brace. 
A cripple improving without a brace is much 
less: likely to become more or less depend- 
ent upon charity than one condemned to an 
inevitable down-hill path by brace-wearing. 

HARLAN P. Coreg, M.D., 
Consulting Orthopedist, New York State 
Department of Health. 


[Dr. Cole’s letter is timely and important, 
for the hygiene of the foot has been much 
neglected. ‘There is room for disagreement, 
however, as to the shape of a proper shoe. 
Dr. John A. Sampson, now of Albany, N. Y., 
while connected with the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, experimented a great deal with 
just such shoes, which he decided did not 
work. It is interesting to note that while. 
Dr. Cole thinks the heel is the master of the 
situation, Dr. Sampson thinks the great toe 
is. Dr. Sampson originally placed most im- 
portance on the heel, but after his experi- 
ments he held that it is the front of the foot 
which is most important. As long ago as 
the Old Testament times a certain king am- 
putated the toes of his captives before he 
released them, knowing that this would 
cripple them as much as any small injury 
could.—Eb.] 
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ARE YOU TIRED OF PHONOGRAPHS? 


To Tue EDITOR: 

I know hundreds of old people who would 
be glad to have one or as many as a dozen 
phonographs and any number of records. 
In the isolated Staten Island Farm Colony 
for Aged and Infirm, there are seventy old 
people in the cottages in whose monotonous 


lives a phonograph would be a daily pleas- 


ure. In the ‘Klondike,’ a cheerless base- 
ment room, which the men use as a smoking 
room, the tunes that you are tired of would 
be much appreciated novelties. There are 
lots of other wards where children and old 
people who are sick, crippled, or infirm 
would have their days brightened by such a 
gift. 

Some kind-hearted persons, as a result of 
a notice in Charities several years ago, con- 
tributed a machine to the City Home on 
Blac..well’s Island. It is taken about from 
ward to ward by one of the inmates. One 
blind girl offered him, as a mark of ap- 
preciation, a package containing two hard 
boiled eggs, saved from her suppers. When 
he refused this, she offered him the sum of 
her savings—five cents. 

Any one who wishes to contribute one or 
more phonographs or records will please 
communicate with the writer, 

CLARA IRVIN. 
New York City Visiting Committee, 
105 East 22d Street. 


THE PAY OF THE FOREST RANGERS 


To THE EDITOR: 

The stoppage of the pay of the rangers 
in the forest service who were taking the 
three months’ course is a serious setback. 
Last year these college courses were author- 
ized and all the legal points looked into. 
California and New Mexico had them last 
summer. Montana, Washington, Colorado, 
and Utah are having them now. But now 
the controller of the treasury has decided 
there is nothing in the law of appropriation 
for the forest service of the government giv- 
ing the secretary of agriculture power to 
send forest rangers to college at government 
expense. Last year this was legal. Now it. 
is not. It is very commendable to the econ- 
omy of the federal government that the con- 
troller should be so very careful. The 
amount would not be over $60,000. The 
faculty of the university here were so in- 
terested that they gave lectures evenings 
and the professor of mathematics offered to 
teach whoever would come. He supposed 
he would have about twelve; forty enrolled. 
The number to attend these courses was lim- 
ited to fifty, two from each range. 

A. M. CusHIna. 

Missoula, Mont. 


THE CLOSED SHOP 


To THE EDITOR: 
In Tue Survey of January 29, R. Fulton 
Cutting contributes an interesting discus- 
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sion of the closed shop question. 

Since his argument went beyond the closed 
shop in its narrow sense as an issue between 
employers of labor and their employes to 
the foundation principles on which the 
closed shop is based, one could have wished 
that Mr. Cutting had gone a little further 
and carried the logic of his position into the 
ace and economic field more than he 

id. 

Mr. Cutting recognized the value of the 
closed shop to the employe, acknowledging 
that it “materially strengthens the position 
of the union, facilitates the progress of its 
policy and protects its members against the 
discrimination of employers, who discover 
in it an obstacle to the cynical exploitation 
of the labor market, and these considera- 
tions add weight to the argument for expe- 
diency.” 

Then follows his question, “Is it not the 
verdict of history that the closed shop pol- ° 
icy demoralizes its votaries in proportion to 
the success they attain?” 

His answer to this question follows along 
through the Roman Republic, Greece, Car- 
thage, Macedon, England up to 1832, and 
then to our own political life. But he stops 


’ short of recognizing the closed shop in poli- 


tics and economics that we have actually es- 
tablished. 

One of his sentences is, “The closed shop 
in politics is doomed and our political future 
full of promise.” Ishould be glad if I could 
fee] that that were true, but it seems to me 
something perhaps for the more distant fu- 
ture to accomplish. 

The open shop in our political life would: 
not stop short at direct nominations, the 
initiative and referendum or any movements 
of that sort, but would extend beyond into 
the economic fabric which is now largely de- 
termined by our political attitude toward 
these economic problems. The protective 
tariff establishes a closed shop. The post 
office by prohibiting any competition with it 
in the carrying and transmission of mail 
matter establishes a closed shon of the most 
severe type. Private ownership of land 
which is held out of use by speculators, 
thereby preventing both capital and labor 
from access to unused land, is an extreme 
example of the closed shop. A system of 
government money which provides that it 
and it alone should be legal tender for the 
payment of debts, and prevents the circula- 
tion of any competing money by a ten per 
cent prohibitive tax on the issuance. of bank 
notes, establishes a closed shop in monetary 
affairs. 

In brief, our whole political and economic 
fabric is a closed shop. It seems hardly 
fitting to look upon the closed shop as ap- 
plied to labor unions as such a formidable 
obstacle in the way of progress, while en- 
tirely overlooking this far greater closed 
shop in politics and economics to which this 
article refers. 

The labor unions in insisting upon the 
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closed shop merely take the’ position that 
they have the right to work or to refuse to 
work with whomsoever it pleases them so to 
do. They do not exclude the non-union man 
from employment except by competing with 
him upon terms which they make and have 
the right to make with the employer. 
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Whereas all those other various applications 
of the closed shop to which I have referred 
do restrain, and in most cases effectually 
prohibit the employment of men whether 
union or non-union. 

JOHN R. SHILLADY. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


CALENDAR FOR 1910 


Attention is called to the following 
corrections of statements in the calendar 
of January 15: 


1. International Prison Association date 
should be October 2-8, instead of September 
30-October 8. Name of secretary should be 
Dr. Guillaume, Berne, Switzerland, instead 
of A. W. Butler. -The United States Commis- 
sioner of this association is C. R. Henderson, 
University of Chicago, Ill. 


2. National Prison Association—Secretary, 
Joseph P. Byers, Randall’s Island, New York. 


3. Missouri Society for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis. In place of secre- 
- tary, P. T. Newton, read President, George 

Homan, M.D., Odd Fellows’ Building, St. 
_- Louis, Mo. 


The following additional announce- 
ments have been received: 


INTERNATIONAL. 


International Congress of Public Relief 
and Private, Philanthropy, August 30-Sep- 
-_tember 4. Copenhagen, Denmark. Presi- 
dent (corresponding officer), A. de Krieger, 
chef de département du ministcre de Vinte- 
rieur, Copenhagen. Treasurer (subscriptions 
30 fr.), Georges Rondel, inspecteur général 
des services administratifs du ministére de 
_Vinterieur, 161. Boulevard Murat, Paris, 
France. 

International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, September. Lugano, Switzerland. 


‘tary, George Mogridge, M.D., 


Secretary, Prof. Stephen Bauer, Basle, 
zerland, 
International 


Swit- 


Anti-Tuberculosis Confer- 
ence, October 5-8. . Brussels. Secretary, Dr. 
G. Pannwitz, 137 Berlinerstrasse, Berlin, 
Charlottenburg, Prussia, Germany. 


STATE. 


Northern Baptist Convention,’ May 6-13. 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Rev. W. C. Bitting, 
5109 McPherson avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

North Carolina Association for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, March 15-16. 
Greensboro, N. C. Secretary, C. A. Julian, 
M.D., Thomasville, N. C. 

Illinois Association for Labor Legislation, 
October, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Luke 
Grant, 29 N. Pine avenue, Chicago. 

Rhode Island Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, October. Pawtucket. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. H, Fowler, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Iowa Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, November. Des Moines, Ia. Secre- 
Iowa Institute 
for Feeble Minded Children, Glenwood, Ia. 
Subjects: State Colony for Epileptics; More 
Vital Co-operation Between All _ Social 
Forces; Value of Preventive Work. 

Maryland Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, November. Frederick, Md. Sec- 
retary, H. Wirt Steele, 101 W. Saratoga 
street, Baltimore, Md. 

Missouri Conference o. Charities and Cor- 
rections, November 10-12. Chillicothe, Mo. 
Secretary, W. T. Cross, State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections, Columbia, Mo. Sub- 
jects: Comprehensive Progressive Legisla- 
tion; Civil Service in State Institutions. 
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Tllinois Penitentiary Burned.—A fire- in- 
volving, according to the Chicago Record 
Herald, $100,000 loss, destroyed the power 
house, engine rooms and boiler house of 
the Illionis Penitentiary on February 3. A 
Negro murderer, who had served ’twenty- 
eight years of a life sentence, is reported to 
have led 200 convicts in fighting the flames 
until he fell senseless. 


Complete Pennsylvania's Sanatoriwms.— 
Plans have been prepared for the buildings 
that are to complete the State Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Mont Alto, and the State 
Health Department is asking for bids on 
the work. Forty-nine cottages in addition to 
eleven pavilions, nurses’, physicians’ and 
children’s buildings and a central heating 
plant are to be erected. Alterations and ad- 
ditions are to be made to the dining hall 
and the infirmary. 'The work will be started 
oon after the contracts are let. Plans are 
also being prepared for the western sana- 
torium, to be constructed on the mountain 
tract at Cresson which Andrew Carnegie 
presented to the state. ; 

With the capacity of the Mont Alto Sana- 
torium increased to nearly 1,000 beds, and 
the institution at Cresson, Pennsylvania will 
have provided nearly 1,500 beds for tuber- 
culosis cases. 


Canadian War on Tuberculosis.—After 
voting $5,000 as a subvention to the Cana- 
dian Association for the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis, the lower house of Parliament 
passed a resolution calling upon the govern- 
ment to take additional steps in checking 
tuberculosis, or else to grant a much larger 
appropriation to the Canadian association. 
‘The resolution did not specify the amount to 
be given, but in view of the fact that the vote 
was unanimous, a liberal grant is looked 
for. The consensus of opinion was that 
effective work against tuberculosis should 
include compulsory physical examination of 
school children and civil servants, registra- 
tion and provision for the isolation of dan- 
gerous cases. 


Mt. Holyoke College’s Vacation House.— 
The chapter of the College Settlement As- 
sociation at Mt. Holyoke College successfully 
carried on this last summer a _ vacation 
house in South Hadley for the mill girls of 
the manufacturing town of. Holyoke, four 
miles from the college. Eight college girls, 
with Jane Olcott, ’09, at their head, made all 
arrangements for running the house and for 
taking care of the girls. In a little less 
than nine weeks, thirty-five girls between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-two, and 
three children under fourteen were enter- 
tained there. With very few exceptions, the 
girls paid three dollars a week board, which 
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covered the cost of food materials. A sum 
sufficient for other expenses was raised by 
the chapter. The house used for the pur- 
pose was near the college grounds, and the 
girls had the use of the college boats and 
tennis courts. The experiment has proved 
that the gap between girls of the industrial 
world and girls of the college world may be 
crossed with real profit and pleasure to both. 


Recent Appointments in Pittsburgh.— 
Among recent appointments in the Pitts- 
burg Associated Charities should be noted 
that of Miss Eleanor Hanson as assistant 
secretary. Miss Hanson has had fourteen 
years’ experience in the Associated Charities 
of St. Paul, Minn., where as supervisor of 
friendly visiting her success was marked. 
She will have immediate charge of case 
work in Pittsburgh. Eugene Kerner has 
taken charge of the Ohio Valley district of- 
fice, and William Keller, once a workman in 
the local steel mills and later a_ social 
worker in Detroit, has taken Mr. Kerner’s 
position in the general office. 

Rufus D. Smith, formerly an instructor in 
the department of economics and sociology 
at Cornell University, has become head of 
the new department of charitable resources, 
which will gather information regarding 
different organizations in order to develop 
better co-operation, and will be at the ser- 
vice of any charities endorsement commit- 
tee which may be formed. The present plan 
is to ask the Chamber of Commerce to ap- 
point a committee on this subject, the idea 
being that the chamber shall stand for the 
actual endorsement or non-endorsement, and 
the department of charitable resources 
shall gather information and further co-oper- 
ation as developed through the central coun- 
cil. 

In the general office the force of five visit- 
ors has been increased to nine. 


What the National Exhibits Are Doing.— 
South Carolina and Colorado are displaying 
unusual interest in the exhibitions conducted 


by the National Association for, the Study - 


and Prevention of Tuberculosis. These 
states have heretofore done little preven- 
tive work. Colorado’s climate has urawn 
many people to the sanatoriums in Denver 
and Colorado Springs, but no attempts have 
been made to check the ravages of tubercu- 
losis. Now a state movement is planned 
against the disease, and it is expected that 
the enthusiasm generated in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs and Denvei will result in the 
enactment of notification laws, and other 
preventive measures. 

, In South Carolina, a systematic campaign 
is being carried on. The exhibition has 
closed its work in: Charleston, and has gone 
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- ning work there. 


- in Nebraska in 1920.” 
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to Greenville. The City Council of Charles- 
ton appropriated $800 to defray expenses. 
Columbia and Greenville have given similar 
sums. The exhibition will be in Columbia, 
the State capital, during. the session of the 
Legislature in January. Anti-tuberculosis 
legislation will be discussed, and it is ex- 
pected that some provision for state action 
will be made. 

After leaving Columbia, the exhibition 
will open in connection with the North 
Carolina Medical Association in Greensboro, 
N.C. A comprehensive exhibit program is 
being prepared in North Carolina. The 
western exhibition of the national associa- 
tion will go from Colorado to Oklahoma, 
where already extensive preparations for its 
use have been made. 


English Civic Social Tour Proposed.— 
Edward G. Culpin, secretary of the Garden 
QGities and Town Planning Association, 31 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, London, 
is making preliminary plans for a proposed 
tour of inspection, to be made up of men 
and women interested in social, charitable 
and civic reform. Garden cities, suburbs, 
villages, municipal work and charitable in- 
stitutions will be visited. An extension of 
this tour will perhaps be made to include a 
trip to continental cities, for the purpose of 
inspecting the chief examples of town plan- 
Persons interested in Mr. 
Culpin’s plans should write him at the above 
address. 


No Tuberculosis in 1915 or 1920?—Opti- 


‘mism in the campaign against consumption 


is. evidenced in the slogans adopted by at 
least two communities. In Ontario county, 
N. Y., the motto is, “No Tuberculosis in 
1915”; that in Nebraska is, “No Tuberculosis 
These war cries are 
used in connection with vigorous efforts to 
sell Red Cross Christmas stamps. 


Tuberculosis Pavilion for Missouri Peni- 
tentiary.—Plans have been made for a pa- 


- vilion for the open air treatment of convicts 
‘in the first and second stages of tuberculosis 


in the Missouri Penitentiary, advanced cases 
being cared for on the third floor of the in- 
firmary. A site has been chosen facing the 
south and east and overlooking the wall, the 
enclosure being on a hillside. The materials 
will be granitoid, with a fiber covering for 
the roof, ends and back. The open front 
will have a movable protection for excep- 
tional days. The convicts will do the work 
and the cost will probably not exceed $600. 


Institutions Leaving the City.—A group of 
Jewish institutions situated on Washington 
Heights are peculiarly in the march of real 
estate development in New York city. The 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society long 


since made plans to go to the country and. 


the Hebrew Orphan Asylum has cast sheep's 
eyes in the same direction. The latest in- 
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stitution to declare its intention of getting 
away from apartment houses and subway 
stations is the Montefiore Home for Chronic 
Invalids which already has a special sana- - 
torium for consumptives in Bedford, West- 
chester county. Jacob H. Schiff, the presi- 
dent, stated at the recent annual meeting 
that some fifty advanced phthisis cases had 
to be accommodated in the New York home 
and plans are now being considered for 
erecting separate buildings at Bedford to ac- 
commodate 100 advanced patients. About 
$1,000,000 will be needed. The present 
building and land are worth about $500,000. 
In the past year 1,472 applicants were ad- 
mitted to the city and country sanatoriums 
out of 2,116 applications received. It is pro- 
posed to erect the new home for chronic 
invalids somewhere near the city line. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Work in New York.— 
During the present winter in their co-opera- 
tive campaign against tuberculosis, the New 
York State Department of Health and the 
State Charities Aid Association will visit 
Syracuse, Corning, Olean, Jamestown, Dun- 
kirk, Niagara Falls, Lockport, Amsterdam, 
Watervliet and probably Buffalo. 

The work began in Syracuse last week 
with considerable enthusiasm. Active meet- 
ings were carried on for a week in connec- 
tion with the traveling tuberculosis exhibit 
of the Department of Health. Many unusual 
methods were used to awaken interest, in- 
cluding special gatherings for labor unions, 
school children, Catholic societies, women’s 
clubs, fraternal orders, military organiza- 
tions, and the Y.. M. C. A. Most of the ad- 
vertising methods of the average circus 
were used, and factory whistles, bells and a 
brass band noisily announced that something 
out of the way was happening. Even the 
telephone became an instrument of social 
service. Every subscriber heard the voice 
of ‘‘central” telling him to come to the tuber- 
culosis exhibit at the armory. 

Two years ago the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, in connection with the State De- 
partment of Health, started out to fight tu- 
berculosis in the cities of New York state 
outside New York. In that time 110 cities 
and towns have been visited, and in most 
cases the exhibition has been shown. As a 
result greater activity in the prevention of 
tuberculosis has been aroused “up state”, 
and hospitals, dispensaries, visiting nurses 
and educational propaganda are becoming 
popular. 


Class in Applied Christianity, Grand Rap- 
ids.—The Fountain Avenue Baptist Church 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., has announced the 
opening of a class in Applied Christianity, 
with the statement that “the God we believe 
in is the God whose aim is the redemption 
of humanity from sin, ignorance and pov- 
erty. To further this purpose is to believe 
and to worship God. To discover and to 
obey the laws of the process of individual 
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and social salvation is the business of this 
class in applied christianity.” ; 

The course, which began on October 3 
with an address by Francis D. Campau on 
’ Industrial Insurance, will continue weekly 
until June 26. Exceptionally good speakers 
have been secured, and a range of topics cov- 
ering insurance, state banking, socialism, 
war, school problems, religious and ethical 
training, budgets and the smoke nuisance, 
assures a profitable course. 


Conference on Aliens Postponed.—An- 
nouncement is made by the State Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Pennsylvania 
that the conference on work with aliens, 
ealled for this year, has been indefinitely 
postponed. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Fight in St. Louis.— 
At the request of the Municipal Commission 
on Tuberculosis of St. Louis, Mayor F. H. 
Kreismann has issued orders calling the 
attention of heads of municipal departments 
to the anti-spitting ordinances of the city 
‘and to stricter sanitary regulations. Ac- 
companying the orders is a pamphlet de 
scribing the nature and extent of tuberculo- 
sis and the methods for its prevention and 
cure. The commission has introduced bills 
in the Municipal Assembly, comprising a 
comprehensive treatment of the disease. 
They provide: 

That two free clinics for tuberculosis pa- 
tients shall be established, one in the east 
end of the second sanitary district and the 
other in the west end of the fourth sanitary 
district. 

That the city shall employ seven nurses 
who shall visit tuberculosis patients in 
their homes, free of charge. 

That $10,000 shall be appropriated for the 
care and treatment of indigent tuberculosis 
patients of the city. 

That city employes under treatment for 
tuberculosis shall receive part of their sal- 
aries while being treated. It is hoped in 
this connection to have local manufacturers 
make a like provision for afflicted employes. 

That the common fountain drinking cups 
throughout the city shall be abolished. 

That street cars shall be better ventilated. 

That children shall be medically inspect- 
ed for infectious and contagious diseases and 
physical. afflictions. 

That applicants for relief from tubercu- 
losis shall not be classified as paupers. 


San Francisco’s Jewish Charities to Unite. 
—To come into line with the cities where 
federated Jewish charities are successful, 
the communal institutions of San Francisco 
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are considering a plan whereby they may 
unite for mutual benefit. The policy of fed- 
eration was recommended by the president 


6 et 


of the Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum So- — 
ciety and Home Society at the last annual — 


meeting of that organization, and as it has © 


. 


been under consideration for some time by © 


other interested bodies, it will be likely to 
go into effect shortly. 


7 


Jewish Farm Colony in Georgia.—Details / 


of the plan initiated by the Jewish Agricul- 
turists’ Aid Society of Chicago, of which 
Rev. A. R. Levy is secretary, whereby 500 
Jewish families are to be settled on a 32,400 
acre tract in Georgia, look very promising 
for successful colonization, since it is plan- 
ned to do the work gradually. Within the 
first year, which began in October, forty fam- 
ilies are to be moved out and then the rest 
are to come as fast as facilities will allow. 
The scheme is to be industrially complete. 
There is to be a canning factory, a sugar 
mill and dehydrating works. A Chicago 
philanthropist is furnishing the money. He 
will give up to $70,000, but the community 
is expected to be self-supporting before that 
sum is expended. Each family is to pay for 
its own house, which costs $325 for three 
rooms and a summer kitchen. The central 
plant will take all the produce unless the 
farmer can find a better market. Out of his 
profits the farmer will pay for his land and 
gradually become independent. 


Tuberculosis Lectures New York City 
Schools.—The Department of Education of 


the City of New York announces a course ~ 


on First Aid to the Injured and lectures on 
The Prevention of Tuberculosis. The tuber- 
culosis lectures will be delivered under the 
supervision of Henry M. Leipziger, the head 
of the lecture department. The stereopticon 
slides of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society, will be used in connec- 
tion with these lectures. 


$1,250,000 for a New Charity.—In London, 
a strange bequest has made it possible to 
create a new institution. Henry Barnato, 
the rich Jewish South African miner, pro- 
vided that $1,250,000. should be given to a 
“new” charity. No specific directions were 
given to the trustees and they were ap- 
proached on behalf of numerous projects, 
the most important being the establishment 
of a Jewish hospital. It has finally been 
decided to devote the money to the creation 
of an institution for the investigation and 
treatment of cancer. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


SINS OF OMISSION 


One of Dr. Edward L. Trudeau’s earliest patients in the Adirondacks was 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Past master in the broader craft of letters, he was 
also an inimitable writer of the kind of letters which even now the post office 
does not refuse to carry, although on account of the pressing demands of busi- 
ness and what Stevenson himself calls the “dulness of our race,” it does not 
often have the opportunity. One of these personal letters was dispatched in 
the spring of 1888 to a Free Kirk minister whose signature Stevenson declared 
himself unable to decipher. This minister, who turned out to be an apprentice 
at his own craft—none other than S. R. Crockett—had no reason for special 
chagrin, as it was a frequent complaint of Stevenson’s that he could not make out 
his correspondent’s signature. Perhaps he was not a patient student of illegible 
chirography or perhaps the illiterate as well as others liked his books and wrote 
to tell him so. 

In this letter Stevenson declares it to be his view that sins of omission are 
the only serious ones. At the moment the sin which he has in mind is no more— 
nor less—serious than neglect of correspondence. We may believe him to have 
been more than half in earnest, however, for he remarks parenthetically that, 
although he calls this his view, it cannot have escaped the attention of the min- 
ister to whorr he is writing that it is also Christ’s. 

Whether this is sound theology we do not inquire, but like many of Steven- 
son’s semi-humorous and yet altogether serious observations it is very sound 
social economics. Almost any definite act of social injustice, almost any egregious 
blunder, almost any movement in the wrong direction, if we take a long view 
of the matter, can be, and is likely to be, rectified. Stupid, lethargic indiffer- 
ence is the one wholly destructive and irremediable social evil. If we consider 
disease, for example, an individual patient, it is true, wants not only treatment 
but the right treatment; but the public health may best be conserved by variety 
of treatment, experimental treatment, a conflict of ideas and theories. Errors 
of treatment, even malicious attacks on the health of individuals, may promote 
that knowledge of the whole matter on which the public health eventually de- 
pends. The only irretrievably adverse condition, so far as the public health is 
concerned, is indifference to the prevalence of disease. As soon as there is 
the slightest interest in the death rate progress begins. No sin of commission 
compares in importance with the great sin of omission. 

Penology makes little progress because society is continuously and flagrantly 
guilty of the sin of omission to care about the criminal. Unvisited prisons, as 
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Dr. Beverly Robinson has been persistently pointing out for some years in 
letters to the daily newspapers, are almost certain to be bad prisons. Chief 
Kohler in Cleveland and Judge Lindsey in Denver may indeed be sentimental 
idealists instead of the inspired prophets which we believe them to be. What 
is certain is that those who are indifferent to the substance of their message are 
unfit for leadership in shaping criminal procedure, whatever their specific quali- 
fications. 

Even more conspicuous an instance of omitted social action is presented by 
the congestion of population in cities. No one has done anything positively to 
bring this about. No one intended or planned it. No one would have heen 
wicked enough to conceive and execute the diabolical plan of it. Congestion 
is wholly a sin of omission. The absence of city planning, the lack of active 
social control, the persistence of wrong systems of taxation, the failure to enact 
suitable housing laws in time, constitutional prohibitions devised in earlier days 
to meet very different situations, the accidental location of factories, and the 
fragmentary, sporadic development of transportation facilities—however long 
the list of recognized causes of congestion, it remains essentially a list of failures 
to see, failures to understand, and failures to act. By omissions only we have 
brought about the hideous evils of our congested districts. 

Truly sins of omission are the serious sins. It is not merely that by these 
omissions we have permitted congestion of population to exist. That is bad 
enough; but we have made a bad matter worse by omitting to do the things 
which might be done to mitigate its evils. Density of population permits many 
economies and advantages of which we have availed ourselves only half-heartedly, 
or not at all. We are accustomed to speak of the expensiveness of school sites 
and playground sites in the great cities as excuses for the omission to provide 
them. But the per capita expense and the ratio of expense to ability are not 
greater in the cities than in small towns or in the country. Death rates are 
more easily lowered ; industrial education is more easily supplied ; commercialized 
agencies of temptation and corruption are more easily controlled, in the city 
than in the country. Much has indeed been done in these directions, but not 
enough to counteract the contrary tendencies inherent in the congestion of 
population. And thus our original sins of omission which permit congestion 
are multiplied by many omissions to do enough and at some points to do any- 
thing to take advantage of the very opportunities which concentration of popu- 
lation presents. 

In the narrower circle of individual responsibility, sins of omission bulk 
relatively quite as large. Desertion of family, failure to support natural de- 
pendents, disregard of social obligations, of neighborly relations, refusal of 
service, withholding of faith in fellowman—these and such sins as these are 
far more serious than murder, arson, burglarly, conspiracy, and open treason. 
They are more serious not only because they are more common and more 
insidious, but because they strike more directly at the very foundations of society. 
The real test of our civilization is not the punishment or prevention of lawless- 
ness and disorder, but the reduction of the number of our sins of omission. 
Against indifference the gods themselves are powerless. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 
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The organization of the National 
Housing Association promises: much for 
the growing movement to “head off the 
slum’ as Jacob A. Riis long ago put it. 
At the congestion exhibit and conferences 
two years ago, it was brought out very 
clearly that the smaller cities of the 
country are now in the formative stage 
of congestion—a stage where custom and 
city and state legislation are gradually 
stiffening, but at the same time the stage 
when proper regulative legislation can 
fix for all time standards which, if prop- 
erly enforced, will insure good housing 
and freedom from crowding. The new 
association will be an important factor 
in securing this. Its objects and the 
standing of its members in all parts of 
the country are convincingly set forth in 
Mr. Veiller’s article. 


Miss Olcott’s description of the Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburgh shows it a 
leader among those modern institutions 
which have thrown over the traditional 
and outworn idea that a library is a quiet 
and musty collection of books, accessible 
_to properly accredited people of enough 
perseverance and leisure to pry out the 
volumes they want from a confusing 
catalog full of abbreviated names and 
mysterious symbols. 


All that happened was the opening of 
the windows in two Chicago public school 
rooms. But so novel was it that the 
whole city looked on. Newspapers re- 
ported it at length and repeatedly ; com- 
mittees came to inspect; the City Club 
was thrilled by the story of it; and hun- 
dreds watched the effect. What was it 
all for? Simply to find out if the scheme 
would increase the capacity of children 
to learn. Out-of-door schools, of course, 
have been in session for some time in 
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other communities, and there can be no 
doubt that what is good for the tubercu- 
lous child is better for the pre-tubercu- 
lous and best for the average youngster 
without tuberculosis. To keep him 
healthy is prevention of the most funda- 
mental kind. The articles by Mr. Watt, 
Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Baird are fresh- 
air advocates of the most convincing sort 
and show a practical method “back to 
nature” on the very roofs of the city. 


Mr. White’s study and charts of in- 
fant death rates form a cheering docu- 
ment, for they show a notable decrease. 
With a rapid growth of population and 
of congestion, there has been neverthe- 
less_a great achievement “in saving the 
lives of little children which must put 
fresh heart into every worker and en- 
courage still greater activities for the 
future.” The exact causes for decreas- 
ing death rates are always hard to de- 
termine, but Mr. White mentions better 
inspection of milk and food, the checking 
of diphtheria by the use of anti-toxin, 
cleaner streets, the work of the Brook- 
lyn Children’s Aid Society and other or- 
ganizations to care for babies and a gen- 
eral and cumulative “campaign of edu- 
cation in the care of infants which has 
allowed the advance of each year to be 
carried forward.” The comparative fig- 
ures for Brooklyn and for Manhattan 
and Bronx, “the old New York,” are 
most interesting. 


Of similar import, but discussing the 
every-day effective methods of certified 
milk bureaus as well as decreasing death 
rates, is Mrs. Rogers’s article. In Louis- 
ville, in Indianapolis, in New York, in 
Brooklyn — wherever the problem is 
tackled in an all-round way, there is a 
direct and unquestionable result in babies 
living that, without such work, would 
have died. To save the lives of babies 
by pure milk and proper care, and later 
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to send them to outdoor schools—there 
is the beginning of a system of conserva- 
tion to fire a whole country to enthusiasm. 
The methods and the results have been 
established. It remains only, as Mrs. 
Rogers points out, to interest the mothers 
and to establish the close co-operation of 
every public and private agency without 
which a large plan of social advance can- 
not get beyond the incubator stage. 


The “Vanderbilt tenements” for tuber- 
culous families are a logical outcome of 
the theory, now well established, that 
fresh air and hygienic living rather than 
climate count in the cure of consumption. 
Sanatoriums and camps have been suc- 
cessfully established in almost every cli- 
mate. It was inevitable that someone 
should take the next step and bring the 
right housing environment to the con- 
sumptive rather than, in all cases, to re- 
move him to country or mountains. The 
Vanderbilt houses are more or less of an 
experiment. We shall watch their direct 
effect on the prevention of tuberculosis 
with great interest. But of even greater 
interest, it may be predicted, will be the 
lessons in housing for normal city dwell- 
ers which the Vanderbilt tenements are 
sure to yield, just as every bit of study 
and treatment of tuberculosis has taught 
the non-tuberculous incalculably valuable 
lessons. The article by Dr. Shively, who 
originated the plan, is the first official 
statement to be published. 


Dr. Oberndorf’s article, Alcoholism in 
New York and Munich, presents another 
argument for the institutional care of 
chronic drinkers. THr Survey for Feb- 
ruary I9 contained a symposium on the 
New York bill to provide for such an 
institution and Dr. Oberndorf says that 
Bavaria is as badly in need of a hospital 
for alcoholics as New York. Dr. Obern- 
dorf has made a special study of inebrie- 
ty, as an interne both in New York and 
Munich hospitals. His observations 
show that alcoholism is far more preva- 
lent in New York than in Munich. But 
he does not think that the German inn 
would be a successful substitute for our 
saloon. Germany has found that “beer 
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festivals” in popular “beer halls,” to- 
gether with the “American bar,” and 
“schnaps booths” are fast bringing on a 
prohibition wave. What we need in this 
country, he says, is the co-operation of 
settlements and educational institutions 


.in providing lounging rooms more at- 


tractive than bar rooms. 


SOCIAL EVANGELISM BY 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


The way the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh reaches all parts of the city, and 
especially its home libraries, playground 
collections and extension work among 
boys’ clubs and gangs, affords an im- 
pressive example of the social service 
which the modern library renders the 
people. Aside from: that, this whole 
Pittsburgh system is in a sense a labora- 
tory for its Training School for Chil- 
dren’s Librarians. The library of today 
does not wait for the people to come to 
it. It goes to them, carrying the books. 
into the homes. A large share of this 
work belongs to the children’s librarian 
whose function it is to awaken an interest 
in good reading in as many children as 
she can reach. Her work merely begins 
in the children’s room in the library 
building. It lies wherever children are 
gathered together. Through the gift of 
an endowment fund by Mr. Carnegie, this 
training school has been carried on for 
nine years as part of the work of the 
Pittsburgh library, and a lengthening list 
of graduates have gone out to take charge 
of children’s work in city neighborhoods, 
mining settlements, industrial towns and 
the like. 

In addition to courses in general library 
work and in those subjects which per- 
tain to work with children, this training 
school sets out to develop the students’ 
powers for social work. For in order 
to co-operate successfully with institu- 
tions for social betterment and to meet 
the needs and requirements of the people, 
the children’s librarian must have a prac- 
tical knowledge of conditions and the in- 
stitutions bearing upon them. A course 
is given, for instance, covering tenement 
conditions in large cities, relief work, 
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TRAINING CLASS FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. 


social settlements, working boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, industrial schools, free kin- 
dergartens, vacation schools, . play- 
grounds, home libraries, library leagues 
and clubs. This is coupled with reading, 
discussion and reference lists on the dif- 
ferent subjects. The lecturers in this 
course are chiefly practical workers, and 
the students make visits of inspection to 
kindergartens, clubs, the juvenile courts, 
county jail and state reformatory. = 

The practice work of the class brings 
the student librarians into contact with 
the children in their homes and in the 
schools, playgrounds and reading rooms. 
It includes questions of discipline, book 
selection, work with individual children 
and in the mass through story hours, 
reading clubs and the like. 
A high educational standard is main- 
tained for entrance, and home culture 
and personality are taken into considera- 
tion. There have been representatives 
among the students of several of the lead- 
ing library schools and a wide range of 
colleges and universities. Some have 
come from Norway and Denmark to take 
training, returning to their own countries 
to carry on library work. A graduate is 
fitted to take charge of town library work 
as well as to take the head of a children’s 
department, become a children’s librarian 
or the librarian of a social settlement, 
school, or playground. So far it has 
not been possible for the training school 
to supply the demand for such students 
from all parts of the country. Five 
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students, for instance, have been sent to 
positions in Seattle and two in Tacoma. 
Graduates are at work in nineteen states. 

No one who reads Miss Olcott’s inti- 
mate description of the children’s work 
as carried on in Pittsburgh on another » 
page of this issue can fail to realize the 
spirit and social insight which the group 
of young women who are trained in this 
special library work take with them. 
Pittsburgh has long been known as one 
of the centers of the foreign missionary 
movement. Here is a new enterprise in 


‘ which it is doing a piece of social evan- 


gelism. 


SCHEME TO STUDY 
CAUSES OF CRIME 


A schedule for recording data con- 
cerning criminals has been drawn up by 
a committee of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, and pub- 
lished as Bulletin No. 2 of the institute. 
It was the aim of the committee to in- 
clude in the scheme “practically all the 
hypothetical foundations for the growth 
in the individual of criminal traits,” in 
some cases merely in order to “develop 
negative evidence against theories al- 
ready felt by experts to be absurd.” An 
extremely elaborate schedule is the in- 
evitable result. It has eight parts: 
family history, including an “heredity 


chart”; developmental history, from 
conception to maturity; environment 
throughout life; “character,” under 
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which are grouped amount of schooling © 


and attitude towards it, taste in reading, 
special talents, work, “behavior,” habits, 
delinquencies; anthropometry; medical 
examination; psychological examination ; 
and psycho-analysis, which means a pa- 
tient record of the life of the individual 
in his own words, as it looks to himself. 
No details are worked out for the fifth 
and seventh divisions. The detailed 
headings in the other divisions are of 
unequal value, considered merely as 
headings, some of them being well 
worked out, while others are ambiguous 
and vague and will undoubtedly call 
forth so great a variety of answers—if 
any—that the information will be of 
. little use: “Earnings, how used,” for ex- 
ainple. 

To fill out the record for any one per- 
son would require an exceptional 
memory on his part as well as a dispo- 
sition to tell all that was asked; an in- 
terview with his mother, from whom 
alone much of the data in the first three 
divisions could be obtained, and with his 
father ; and careful examination, with a 
period of observation, by a skilled physi- 
cal diagnostician and by an equally 
skilled psychologist-—all of which are ex- 
tremely desirable elements in any ration- 
al system for the treatment of criminals, 
but very far from being provided for in 
our prevailing system, or systems. 

We are told that the schedule ‘has 
been successfully applied for the last 
eight months in the work carried on by 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute of 
Chicago,” and recommended by the 
judges of the municipal bench of Chi- 
cago for adoption in their own court. 
This is an encouraging reception, to be 
sure, but we should nevertheless think 
it unlikely that so elaborate a schedule 
will be adopted generally at any near 
time, even with the understanding that 
“the numerous details . . . can only 
rarely be ascertained in any single case.” 
We should think it better to make the 
campaign for uniform records on a sim- 
pler schedule. If this one'is to be used 
it should, paradoxically, for all its pres- 
ent length, have considerably more elabo- 
ration in order to ensure the desired 
results. 
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EIGHTY LABOR EXCHANGES 
OPEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British system of labor exchanges 
was formally inaugurated on February 1 
and eighty district offices, scattered wide- 
ly through England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, were opened. Before 12 
o'clock on that day Winston Churchill, 
who is responsible for the act which 
called then’ into existence, visited four of 
the London exchanges and found men, 
women and children, applicants for all 
sorts of skilled and unskilled work, 
crowding the offices to the doors and 
even out into the street. Returns of the 
first day’s work of six bureaus show a 
total of about 1,800 workers’ applications 
as against less than 100 employers. It 
is expected that by August some 230 
branches will be running and by that 
time, after six months’ work, probably 
some definite conclusions can be reached 
as to the value of the state as an agency 
for bringing employer and employed 
together. 

The system was laid out by the 
present director, W- H. ; Beveridge, 
chairman of the London exchange 
of the central (unemployed) body and 
author of a standard work on Unemploy- 
ment, together with a committee of three, 
representing the employer, labor and the 
civil service. The final number of ex- 
changes that will be needed is, of course, 
not exactly known. The magnitude of 
the whole system can be judged, how- 
ever, by the fact that besides the central 
clearing house at Caxton House in Lon- 
don, there will be eleven divisional clear- 
ing houses throughout the kingdom and 
under their superintendence an indefinite 
number of exchanges, graded as first, 
second or third class according to popula- 
tion. The construction of buildings will 
be begun next year and will probably 
take ten years or more. 

Within the offices now in operation 
there are separate rooms for men, wom- 
en and juvenile workers. Women’s work 
is under the superintendence of Miss 
M. E. Marshall, member of the Central 
(unemployed) Board and district secre- 
tary of the London Charity Organisation 
Society. The three branches of the work 
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will be carried on by agents with long 
experience and a broad social point of 
view, keenly desirous of aiding in the 
decasualizing of labor and of providing 
for juvenile workers such employment 
as shall have an educational value. 

The task before the exchanges is not 
merely that of providing employment for 
individuals—it is the whole problem of 
providing for unemployment and to this 
end a system of unemployment insurance 
is to be put into operation in a-very short 
time. Besides their own legitimate prob- 
lem the exchanges are already meeting a 
subsidiary problem closely connected. 
They are feeling the stress of criticism 
from organized labor, which complains 
that only one of the sixteen higher of- 
ficials, Richard Bell, is a representative of 
its interests, and which shows some un- 
easiness at the statement that has been 
made that the exchanges will take no cog- 
nizance in their work of strikes or other 
industrial disturbances. It is believed, 
however, that all these and like difficul- 
ties will be overcome, that the exchanges 
will succeed in being non-partisan po- 
litically and neutral as between labor and 
capital, and that after fifteen or twenty 
years’ use they will prove themselves as 
necessary a state function as the tele- 
graph or postal systems. 


SOCIETY TO PREVENT 
SYPHILIS AND GONORRHOEA 


About four years ago we criticized 
the name chosen by the New York Socie- 
ty of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, on 
the ground that it amounted to a repudia- 
tion of the primary aim of the society— 
was, in fact, an example of the “con- 
spiracy of silence” which the society had 
organized to deplore and combat. We 
therefore congratulate the new California 
society on having the courage to assume 
a name which tells exactly what the so- 
ciety is for and which treats these two 
prevalent, infectious, socially injurious 
diseases as it would treat tuberculosis if 
that prevalent, infectious, socially injuri- 
ous disease were the one concerned. 

This new society was organized under 
the auspices of the California Public 
Health Association in May, 1909, at San 
José; and is notable not only for its name, 
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but also for the fact that its president is 
a woman. ‘The organizers regarded the 
term “social hygiene” as too elastic in 
its definition, and the word “prophylaxis” 
as too technical and obscure for the lay- 
man, and decided to begin their cam- 
paign of education by using a perfectly 
definite title. The society is therefore 
called the California Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Syphilis and 
Gonorrhea ; and it proposes to treat these 
diseases frankly as infections, to habitu- 
ate the public to hear and speak of them 
without embarrassment, and thus to drag 
them into the light where all men may 
know and avoid them. 

Of the forty founders of the society 
more than one-half, as might be anti- 
cipated, were doctors, but the list in- 
cludes several prominent jurists and pro- 
fessors and a few women not in profes- 
sional life. Aside from its uncom- 
promising name, the most notable thing 
about this society has been the choice of 
a woman, Dr. Frances M. Greene, to be 
its president, by the men who greatly 
preponderate in its membership. As Dr. 
Greene is not in active medical practice 
she is able to give her time almost wholly 
to the establishment and promotion of the 
society. 

At the first public meeting, neld in Jan- 
uary, several hundred men and women 
were present. Addresses were delivered 
by Dr. David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University, vice-president of the society, 
Professors John C. Spencer and D. W. 
Montgomery of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. K. Guthrie of San Fran- 
cisco, and District Attorney W. H. Dona- 
hue of Alameda county. The audience 
was, however, interested even more in the 
exhibit prepared by Dr. William F. 
Snow, professor of hygiene at Stanford 
University and at present secretary of 
the State Board of Health, than in the 
speeches. The exhibit included clip- 
pings from the newspapers showing how 
quack doctors and the advertisers of 
quack remedies take advantage of ignor- 
ant and credulous people and arouse the 
curiosity of the young in sexual matters. 
Although there were present at the 
meeting several reporters of the city pa- 
pers no account of the affair appeared 
next day—owing, it was said, to the fact 
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that they dare not offend their readers 
by publishing the name of the association. 
One local paper only, the Berkeley 
Independent, had the courage to publish 
an excellent account of the program. In 
addition to the advertising exhibit, 
models of the best sanitary conveniences 
were shown; bacteriological diagrams of 
the venereal diseases with pithy state- 
ments of important scientific facts and 
pertinent quotations from the great writ- 
ers on the subject, lined the walls; and 
the best publications in a number of for- 
eign languages as well as in English 
were available on tables. Without be- 
ing in the least gruesome or horrible the 
exhibit was highly enlightening and cal- 
culated to, break down that habit df 
silence which is at present the principal 
hindrance to reform and education in 
sexual matters. 

The aims of the California association, 
so auspiciously launched, are, in brief, 
publicity and education. Stated in full, 
clearly and simply, they may well serve 
as a suggestive model for other societies 
of the same character.. Among them 
are the following: 


To instruct every man and woman in this 
state in regard to the existence, prevalence 
and dangers of syphilis and gonorrhea; 

To further the instruction at the proper 
age of the youth of both sexes in the social 
and physical causes and effects of these dis- 
eases, aS well as in the best known meth- 
ods for their prevention and cure; 

To advocate such methods of education 
in very young children as may provide 
against the development of morbid sexual 
curiosity; 

To effect the enactment of laws placing 
these diseases in the same category as other 
infectious diseases; 

To bring an enlightened public to a 
realization of the fact that in view of the 
disastrous consequences of these diseases 
the burden of professional secrecy should not 
be laid upon the physician (where they are 
concerned) ; 

To destroy the antiquated opinion that 
chastity in young men is injurious; 

To advocate the establishment of free dis- 
pensaries and special wards in hospitals for 
the treatment of venereal diseases. 


ROCHESTER GETS THE 
CITY PLAN CONFERENCE 


The National Conference on City 
Planning and Congestion will hold the 
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next conference at Rochester, N. Y., be- 
ginning on April 4 and lasting over two 
days. There were invitations from half 
a dozen cities, those from Rochester 
coming from the Chamber of Commerce 
and the recently formed Rochester Civic 
Improvement Committee. This is a 
voluntary committee of about a dozen 
members, which has raised, almost 
wholly from its own number, a large 
sum with which to secure a city plan for 
Rochester. Arnold W. Brunner, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted and Bion J. Arnold 
have been chosen as the experts. The 
secretary of the committee is Charles 
Mulford Robinson, and he, as a member 
also of the executive committee of the 
conference, was largely responsible for 
securing the meeting for Rochester. It 
was felt, however, that in addition to the 
interesting local city planning movement, 
Rochester is representative in unusual 
degree of the best and most progressive 
in American urban development in the 
group of cities of 200,000 population. 

As it is realized that it would be idle 
to attempt to cover the whole field of 
city planning in a two-day conference, 
in any but the most superficial manner, 
it has been decided to select a few topics 
and consider them authoritatively, to the 
end that the conference of I910 may 
make a distinct and valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the subject. With 
that end in view, each session will be 
devoted to a single general theme, and 
this will be considered in one or two 
major papers, and two or three minor 
papers, carefully prepared by experts. 
The general subjects chosen are: The 
Problem of Congestion, Its Causes and 
Some Solutions; The Movement of Pas- 
sengers and Freight in Its Relation to 
City Planning; Street System Problems ; 
and finally Consideration of the Legal 
and Administrative Problems Involved 
in City Planning. There will be also 
one general, correlating paper. 

The conference is open to any who 
care to attend, and should stimulate the 
general city-planning movement. The 
secretary of the executive committee, to 
whom inquiries may be addressed, is 
Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress street, 
Boston. 
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HOW TO RAISE AND SPEND | 
A BUDGET OF $200,000,000 


The second of the “present problem 
dinners” last week was a forehanded af- 
fair, for it fired the first gun in the dis- 
cussion of New York’s budget for 1911. 
Should New York spend $200,000,000 
_ was the subject, and very attractive wares 
to be had for such a pocketbook were 


displayed. The 1910 budget is for 
$163,000,000. j ee . 
The city’s very inadequate school 


equipment was brought out by Prof. 
John Dewey of Columbia—for instance, 
probably 12,000 children of school age 
not in school at all—as a basis for his 
recommendations of what to do with the 
’ two hundred millions in 1911. The actu- 
al needs, he held, are for 100 school 
buildings for 1,200 children each, a re- 
adjustment of salaries including in- 
creased salaries of four and one-half 
million dollars for the regular teachers, 
and -1,000 kindergartens. For the De- 
partment of Public Charities, especially 
to overcome crowding in the city institu- 
tions, some of which are housing twice 
their planned capacity, one and one-half 
millions could be profitably spent, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the former com- 
missioner, Robert W. Hebberd. Mrs. 
_V. G. Simkhovitch of Greenwich House 
showed how additional expenditures are 
needed to make neighborhood centers of 
the schools and enable them to give prop- 
er care to delinquent and defective chil- 
_ dren. 

John Martin tackled the hard task of 
all budget-making, real and postprandial 
—how to raise the money. He suggested 
three or four new forms of taxation, 
especially emphasizing the securing of a 
share of the increase in land values. If 
New York laid its taxes in accordance 
with the recent English budget, he said, 
it would secure each year nearly twenty- 
four anda half million dollars from un- 
earned'‘increment. That would tinkle 
merrily even in a two-hundred million 
dollar till. He advocated also a pro- 
gressive inheritance tax and a habitation 
or occupancy tax on the houses of 
wealthy men as a substitute for the per- 
sonal property tax. Michael J. Fitzger- 
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ald demanded some change in taxation 
which will relieve the owner of a small 
home. Under the present system he pays 
a disproportionate amount and is least 
able to bear an increase. 

The attendance at the dinner was so 
large, 250, that the next one will be held 
in a larger place uptown. 


TENEMENT PROBLEMS 
OF THE DAY IN NEW YORK 


The February conference of the Chari- 
ty Organization Society was devoted to 
housing in New York. Lawrence Veil- 
ler’'s account of the present condition of 
the tenements carried with it a note of 
encouragement in his statement that the 
Tenement House Department is this 
year almost adequately equipped finan- 
cially, having at its disposal $833,000. A 
staff of 300 inspectors, on the other hand, 
seems scarcely large enough to look after 
over 100,000 buildings, the homes of al- 
most 4,000,000 people. 

Even after ten years’ enforcement of 
an excellent law, 10,000 “dumbbell” tene- 
ments and 2,000 privy sinks remain; in 
20,000 apartments the majority of. the 


_rooms have little light and air, and 80,000 


buildings housing some 3,000,000 people 
When to these 
definite evils to be remedied are added 
the housing problems connected with con- 
gestion—a large population prevented by 
limited space from spreading out and so 
building skyward and effectually shutting 
out light.and air—lack of privacy, ex- 
cessive rents and the bitter opposition of 
a body of some 100,000 landlords to every 
step taken by the department, it will be 
seen that much uphill work remains to be 
done. 

Closely connected with the tenement 
problem is that of sickness, especially 
tuberculosis, among the poor. Very in- 
teresting therefore was Dr. Henry L. 
Shively’s announcement that the income, 
of between $50,000 and $60,000, from 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s tenements, 
which he describes fully on another page 
of this issue, will be devoted to the relief 
of the sick poor. 

Grosvenor Atterbury discussed the 
tenement problem from the architect’s 
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viewpoint — how to design a building 
which will give lower rentals, increased 
air and light and yet provide additional 
housing capacity to the acre. The trou- 
ble at present is that we are trying to do 
this in a six-story building which pays 
taxes on the same basis as a twenty-story 
business building next door. There are 
two alternatives, “You must either take 
advantage for the tenement of the privi- 
lege of building twelve to twenty stories, 
a privilege upon which the land cost is 
based and. your taxes levied in Manhat- 
tan, or you must move your tenement to 
a locality where it does not come into 
competition with that type of building.” 
Mr. Atterbury does not see why the eco- 
nomic benefit of the twelve-story loft 
building or the twenty-story apartment 
uptown is denied the poorer classes. “Is 
there any question but that a twelve- 
story fireproof tenement provided with 
roof garden, elevator service and with 
such light and air as‘ you give to the 
‘ ordinary hotel or apartment house, is 
better for the tenant than the present six- 
story, non-fireproof, walk-up, which must 
necessarily, whether new or old, be over- 
crowded because the rents must be over- 
high, because in turn the land is ‘under- 
loaded?” 


BOARDING HOUSES 
FOR GIRL WORKERS 


A conference on girls’ boarding 
houses, held recently in New York, 
called together not only representatives 
of some thirty houses, but many others 
interested in the industrial and_ social 
welfare of young girls. Miss C. E. Mar- 
shall, president of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, acted as chairman and spoke on 
the general character of girls’ boarding 
houses. These are of many kinds, some 
almost self-supporting, others making no 
attempt at self-support; some run on a 
co-operative plan so far as the work of 
the house goes; some furnishing per- 
manent homes, some few only temporary 
lodging; some regulated by rules, others 
relying instead on the girls’ own sense 
of responsibility. The majority of them, 
however, have the one fundamental pur- 
pose of furnishing a healthful and agree- 
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able home environment for girls living 
alone, at a price well within the rate of 
wages paid to women in New York. 

'. Mrs. Frederick Nathan, president of 
the New York Consumers’ League, spoke 
of the low wages and the lack of normal 
social life in New York, which has cre- © 
ated a need for these semi-philanthropic 
boarding houses, and Maude Miner, pro- 
bation officer at the Night Court, con- 
trasted with them the furnished room 
house, where there are no home influ- 
ences nor pleasures, not even a public 
parlor where a girl can entertain her 
Here the prostitute and the 
respectable girl live side by side and the 
comparison between the pinching poverty 


of the working. girl and the prosperous. ~ 


display of the prostitute has broken down 
the virtue of many girls. In spite of the 
many excellences of the girls’ boarding 
houses, however, they have two defects, 
the stigma of charity and the violation’ 
of privacy in the dormitory system, 
which will have to be overcome before 
they will really meet the needs of the 
independent working girl. 

As a result of Miss Miner’s talk, plans 
were set on foot to bring the girls’ board- 
ing houses to the notice of young wage 
earners now living in furnished rooms. 

The conference will be held annually 
hereafter, and thirty houses were asked 
to send delegates. The inadequacy of 
the number—which represents the total 
which have the welfare of the girls as 
their prime motive—is apparent in the 
light of Miss Miner’s statement that one- 
third of all the girls known to her 
through her probation work, live in “fur- 
nished rooms.” 


REVIVAL METHODS USED 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


The work of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association in preaching 
the anti-tuberculosis crusade at county 
fairs has been widely heralded. Forty- 
two such fairs were visited by its tu- 
berculosis exhibit during the last months 
of 1909, reaching over a million people. 
But the county fair is a chance shot in 
the dark compared with the long and 
careful aim at the bull’s eye of public 
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interest represented by the week-long 
local campaign. During the last four 
months lecturers and exhibits have visit- 
ed six cities of western New York and 
three more will have been educated in 


matters of public health before the mid-- 


dle of March. Weeks before the places 
are visited the society sends out leaflets 
and personal letters to secretaries of 
trades unions, local relief and friendly 
societies, clergymen, public officials, busi- 
ness men and public-spirited citizens. If 
a sufficient response is given to these 
“feelers” printed suggestions for organ- 
izing a tuberculosis crusade follow and 
the movement is soon under way. 

A local executive committee is formed 
to look out for finances, lecture halls 
and publicity. Local statistics of mor- 
tality are gathered and recorded on charts 
and an investigation is made of what pre- 
ventive measures if any are in operation. 
Then the work of publicity begins. 

‘Long before the exhibit arrives news- 
papers print short, crisp articles with 
striking headlines, advertisers in the pa- 
pers lend their space to the committee, 
business men distribute leaflets with 
their goods or enclose them in the pay 
envelopes of their employes. Ministers 
preach sermons on the tuberculosis prob- 
lem. Gramophone lectures are given to 
employes in factories. Trades unions 
and other societies are furnished with lit- 
erature and advertising posters. Shop 
windows are decorated with cards, flash- 
ers and models showing the treatment of 
tuberculosis; street cars carry posters 
within and banners on their dashboards. 

When campaign week begins telephone 
operators drop the familiar “hello” in 
answering calls-and say instead, “This 
is tuberculosis week.” The exhibit is 
open and a demonstrator present during 
the entire week. Whole classes of school 
_ children visit it in a body. Group meet- 
ings with moving picture shows or lec- 
tures are held daily. Newspapers of all 
nationalities report proceedings day by 
day. ; 

Finally, when the educational work 
is done and popular enthusiasm has 
reached its height, comes the great mass 
meeting. This is announced by telephone 
in the morning, and a half-hour before it 
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takes place factory whistles blow. and 
church bells ring. The meeting supple- 
ments the work of the week by a lecture 
from an eloquent, forceful and convinc- 
ing:speaker who is known as a specialist 
in this department of medicine. It offers. 
the psychological moment for choosing a 
permanent tuberculosis committee and 
for raising money and setting on foot 
plans for hospitals, dispensaries, visiting 
nurses and preventive sanitary measures. 

With such a fair and enthusiastic start 
by the educational work of the State 
Charities Aid Association, the permanent 
tuberculosis committees of sixty-five 
cities in New York have taken up the 
task of checking the ravages of the Great 
White Plague. 


WILDER CHARITY 
TO BEGIN WORK 


With a total fund amounting to $2,- 
200,000, and an annual income of about 


~ $100,000, the Wilder Charity of St. Paul 


has an opportunity to perform a large 
constructive social work now that the 
legal contest which has lasted the full 
seven years since the bequest was made, 
has been decided by the United States 
Supreme Court. Under the terms of the 
foundation, which was established by 
Amherst H. Wilder and his daughter, 
Cornelia Day Wilder Appleby, the in- 
come is to be expended “exclusively for 


‘the benefit of the worthy poor of St. 


Paul.” The trustees are required to 
erect an administration building fitted 
with furniture and works of art from the 
Wilder mansion. It must contain a day 
nursery and at least two visiting nurses. 
Beyond this the trustees have wide dis- 
cretion as to work and methods. 

Grace Johnston, who has been chosen 
charity agent, has for ten years been in- 
terested in the newsboys of St. Paul and 
was the founder of the Newsboys’ Home 
Association. When in 1895 the Minneso- 
ta Legislature passed a law establishing 
a state agency for the supervision of boys 
and girls sent out from the State Train- 
ing School, Miss Johnston was selected, 
greatly to the surprise of a number of 
men who were candidates for the posi- 
tion. The children under her supervis- 
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ion ran from youngsters who were placed 
out in foster homes to boys of eighteen 
and twenty who had been committed for 
burglary and highway robbery. Her 
work with them was particularly success- 
ful during the fourteen years she served. 
It was her custom to travel unattended 
with the boys. Since June last she has 
been on the staff of the Department of 
Child-Helping of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, which released her to undertake 
this promising new work in her home 
city. Pending its beginning, the middle 
of March, she has been studying spe- 
cial lines of work in the East. 


CIVIE SERVICE TEST FOR 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT 


The New York State Civil Service 
Commission and the board of managers 
of Letchworth Village, the new state 
institution for epileptic and feeble mind- 
ed, show gratifying broad mindedness 
in opening the examination for medical 
superintendent to candidates from all 
parts of the United States. The exami- 
nation, which will be held in April, will 
require that the candidates be citizens of 
the United States, at least thirty years 
of age, physicians in good and regular 
standing, with five years’ practical ex- 
perience with the feeble minded and epi- 
leptic. The position carries a yearly 
‘ salary of $4,500 with maintenance for 
the superintendent and his family. 

Such a position ought to attract the 
best qualified men in the country, for it 
offers great opportunities for important 
social work. The site recently secured 
by the state at Thiells, Rockland county, 
consists of about two thousand acres of 
land, of which more than one-third is 
now under cultivation. Fourteen houses, 
eight cottages and twenty other buildings 
were bought with the land, many of 
which can be used for offices, patients’ 
quarters and farm purposes, especially 
while the regular buildings are in process 
of erection. The commission which se- 
lected the site and the board of managers 
which has taken it in charge and made 
plans for the development of the institu- 
tion, have been wise and far-sighted. The 
need now is for an executive to devote 
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his whole time to the organization and 
development of the institution. No one 
state is likely to furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of men with the qualifications and 
special experience required, and in select- 
ing such executives the principle adopt- 
ed by the state of New York in opening 
competition to all qualified American 
citizens cannot be too highly commended. 
It should unquestionably be adopted by 
all states in similar circumstances. 


HEALTH CONFERENCE 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


On February 21 and 22, a conference 
on the conservation of public health was 
held in Columbia, S. C., in connection 
with the American Tuberculosis Exhibi- 
tion. The conference was attended by 
delegates from all parts of the state. 

The program included the following 
addresses: 

The Economic Loss from Preventable 
Diseases, Dr. Woods Hutchinson of 
New York city; The Need of Public 
Health Education, John E. Swearingen, 
state superintendent of education; The 
Regeneration of Child Life in the South 
Through Modern Research Methods Ap- 
plied to Education and Labor, Dr. 
Thomas Morgan Rotch, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Hookworm Discussion, Dr. 
C. W. Stiles, United States Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Typhoid Discussion, Dr. J. D. 
Long, United States Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service, Washington, 
D. C.; Tuberculosis, Communicable, Cur- 
able, Preventable, E. G. Routzahn, di- 
rector American Tuberculosis Exhibi- 
tion; Responsibility of the Physician as 
Seen by a Physician, Dr. John L. Daw- 
son, president South Carolina Medical 
Association and Association for the 


Study and Prevention: of Tuberculosis; . 


Responsibility of the Physician as Seen 
by a Layman, W. H. Hand, professor 
secondary education, University of South 
Carolina; Legal Powers and Responsi- 
bilities of Health Officials, J. P. K. 
Bryan, attorney-at-law, Charleston, S. C.; 
Methods of Administration and Financ- 
ing Health Work, Dr. Robert Wilson, 
Jr., dean Charleston Medical College and 
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chairman State Board of Health; Pre- 
ventive Medicine the Medicine of the 
Future, Dr. J. W. Jervey, Greenville, 
S. C.; Malaria, Dr. F. A. Coward, -di- 
rector Laboratory State Board of Health, 
Columbia, S C.; Eradication of Malaria 
by Drainage, Col. James Cosgrove, sec- 
retary and engineer the Sanitary and 
Drainage Comniission for Charleston 
county, Charleston, S. C., and Responsi- 
bilities and Opportunities of the People 
as Regards Public Health, Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell, president University of South 
Carolina. 

The conference adopted several reso- 
lutions, among them plans of procedure 
for the coming year and a broad program 
for preventive work on the part of public 
and private organizations. The responsi- 
bility for health welfare was placed first, 
in the state, cities, towns and counties; 
second, in the medical profession; and 
third, in the organizations and institu- 
tions more or less interested in health 
measures. 

The outline of a campaign of preven- 
tion adopted by the conference included 
the following points: Education, partic- 
ularly through official health bodies; a 
study of conditions in all parts of the 
state; the treatment and cure of all cases 
of infectious diseases ; the registration of 
all infectious diseases ; the supervision of 
water, milk, and food supplies; a vigor- 
ous, progressive and broad-visioned poli- 
cy with reference to municipal sanitation, 
and the development of community in- 
terest in health problems., For the con- 
duct of this campaign the conference 
urged the co-operation of all social and 
civic bodies, the churches, schools, com- 
mercial and fraternal orgnizations. It 
was also recommended that sufficient 
power and funds to carry out the policies 
discussed be given to health authorities. 

The conference proposes that within 
the next ninety days all civic and social 
bodies at all interested in health measures 
shall discuss in detail the program adopt- 
ed for the coming year. This should 
lead to representative town and county 
discussion of the same topics, and all 
should be preliminary to a large confer- 
ence. to be held in a year, when it is hoped 
that public sentiment will be sufficiently 
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aroused to put some parts. of the cam- 
paign into execution, 


NEW JERSEY 
STATE CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Annual New Jersey Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction was 
held in Camden February 13, 14 and 15. 
The registration cards showed an at- 
tendance of 500, and the total attendance 
at the several sessions represented prob- 
ably more than 800. 

On the first day, sixteen Camden pul- 
pits were occupied by visiting delegates. 
The meeting was formally opened by an 
address of welcome from the mayor of 
Camden given at a large meeting on Sun- 
day afternoon. Alexander Johnson, sec- 
retary of.the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, spoke on the 


. significance of the conference. He called 


it an annual stock taking of the state’s 
vast penal and charitable business. The 
Opportunity and Responsibility of the 
Church for Social Service was the sub- 
ject of an address by J. W. Magruder, 
general secretary of the Baltimore Chari- 
ty Organization Society. The conference 
president reviewed the progress that 
New Jersey has made since the first con- 
ference. These years have seen the state 
establish civil service legislation, the pro- 
bation system and the juvenile court; 
children removed from almshouses and 
cared for by a State Board of Children’s 
Guardians; the beginnings of an assump- 
tion of responsibility by the state for the 
control of tuberculosis; the development 
of a strong labor department enforce- 
ment of the child labor laws, and the con- 
tinuance of the efficient Board of Tene- 
ment House Supervision. New Jersey’s 
charitable and correctional institutions 
represent an investment of fourteen mil- 
lions of dollars and an annual cost of 
maintenance of over one million eight 
hundred thousand dollars. The state is 
at present caring for more than ten thou- 
sand wards. In addition to the large ex- 
penditure of state funds, there is an an- 
nually increasing local financial burden 
incurred by defectives, dependents and 
delinquents. As a matter of economy, as 
well as a preventive of human misery 
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and suffering, is it not the state’s duty to 
institute a scientific study of the causes of 
crime and dependency? “If the state is 
to make progress in the care of its wards 
it should be recording its experience 
from year to year.” For this the De- 
partment of Charities and Correction is 
the proper functionary, but there is need 
first of legislation, widening the scope 
and increasing the power of this depart- 
ment. Then, too, why should not New 
Jersey’s institutions of higher learning co- 
operate in the scientific study of these 
problems of vital, human concern? Poli- 
tics—the time and party serving type of 
politics—is one very fruitful cause of 
lack of progress. A conscientious, busi- 
ness-like political administration would 
accomplish in months, results that social 
workers toil years to obtain. 

The six sessions of the conference 
were devoted to discussion of the follow- 
ing topics: The Insane—Mental Hy- 
giene, Delinquents—Prevention and Ref- 
ormation, The Church and Social Serv- 
ice, Moral Prophylaxis, and Handicaps 
of the Poor. A unique feature was the 
meeting devoted to Preventive Work in 
a Small Community. This meeting re- 
flected the remarkable achievement of 
women’s clubs in New Jersey, in small 
towns and villages where, beside the 
women’s clubs, there exists little or no 
machinery for social work. 

Joseph P. Byers, superintendent of the 
New York House of Refuge, sketched 
the development of modern preventive 
methods of dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency. Dr. McHenry of the Philadel- 
phia P. E. City Mission asserted that 
the punative measures at present in 
vogue in state prisons do not discourage 
criminality. It is to the introduction of 
the parole law, probation, the indetermi- 
nate sentence and the agricultural and 
trades school in our penal system, that 
we must look to accomplish the actual 
reformation of delinquents. 

At the meeting on The Church and So- 
cial Service a paper was read by Prof. 
Edwin L. Earp of Drew Seminary on 
The Place of Sociology in the Curriculum 
of the Theological Seminary. The 
church has learned that it is possible in 
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modern times to sin by syndicate; and 
therefore our methods of salvation must 
be socialized. While not ignoring the 
value of remedial agencies, it has been 
led to see the necessity of placing empha- 
sis upon preventive methods*in moral re- 
form by seeking to better the conditions 
of living men, not so much by prohibit- 
ing evils themselves, as by releasing en- 
ergies that will keep the life of the indi- 
vidual in society normal. 

Capt. Charles J. Allen, secretary of the 
New Jersey Board of Tenement House 
Supervision, in a paper on Tenements in 
Small Communities, declared that there 
is no town or township in New Jersey 
where there is not a well developed tene- 
ment section, constantly growing and 
sure to continue to grow. During the 
six years of its existence, the department — 
has supervised the erection of well con- 
structed, well-lighted, fire-protected tene- 
ments for over thirty-three thousand 
families, in addition to correcting thou- 
sands of violations of the law. Numer- 
ous instances have occurred where prop- 
erty owners have appealed to legislators 
for the repeal of the law, solely on the 
ground that they were being forced to 
comply. 

Industrial insurance as issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and by the Massachusetts Savings Banks 
was discussed hy H. LaRue Brown of 
Boston and Dr. Lee K. Frankel of New 
York at the meeting on Handicaps of ‘the 
Poor. At this session Arthur W. Rich- 
ards of the New York School of Ethical 
Culture read a paper on Some Social As- 
pects of Industrial Education. Dr. O. 
Edward Janney of Baltimore spoke on 
The Teaching of Sex Hygiene. 

An innovation introduced this year 
was the publicity given the proceedings 
by the circulation of advance reports of 
the addresses among all of the dailies of 
the state. 

The conference has been invited to 
hold its next annual meeting in Prince- 
ton. The following officers were elected: 


Mrs. C. B. Alexander, president; vice- 
presidents, J. Franklin Fort, Edward C. 
Stokes, Franklin Murphy, Rt. Rev. Joseph 
A. McFaul, Rt. Rev. Edwin S. Lines, Dr. - 
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Woodrow Wilson; secretary, J. Byron Dea- 
con; assistant secretaries, Prof. Royal 
Meeker, C. S. Fayerweather, Arthur M. 
Dewees, Miss Margaret MacNaughton; treas- 
urer, Ernest D. Easton. 


PROTEST AGAINST 
SECRET TRIAL 


PAUL KENNADAY 


A last effort is being made here in 
America and in England and France to 
secure an open and fair trial for our well- 
remembered Russian friends, Nicolas 
Tchaykovsky and Katherine Breshkov- 
sky. Petitions are preparing in England 
and France and the American Friends of 
Russian Freedom have just sent the fol- 
lowing cable: 


‘To His Excellency M. StTotypPin, 

Premier of Russia, 

St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Report persists of secret trial of Nicolas 
Tchaykovsky and Katherine Breshkovsky. 
Your excellency’s attention is again called 
to the fact of which you have been repeat- 
edly apprised, that America expects an open 
‘and public trial of these distinguished polit- 
ical prisoners in accordance with the usages 
of civilized nations. 


Among the signers are Congressman 
Herbert’ Parsons, president of the 
Friends of .Russian Freedom; Bishop 
Greer, George Kennan, James. Bronson 
Reynolds, Seth Low, Edward M. Shep- 
ard, William Jay Schieffelin and John 
Martin, all of New York, and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson of Boston, vice- 
presidents; and the writer, secretary. 

Accused of preaching while in this 
country doctrines-inimical to the govern- 
ment, of the czar, Tchaykovsky and 
Mme. Breshkovsky were arrested upon 
their return to Russia in 1907 and now, 
on March 8, they are at last to be placed 
on trial. But a cable dispatch from 
Tchayskovsky himself, confirmed by in- 
quiries made in St. Petersburg, states that 
the trial is to be held in secret. It is this 
that arouses the indignation of Ameri- 
cans, whether or not they subscribe to the 
political program advocated by the pris- 
oners. Civilized nations have advanced 
beyond the stage where monarchs may 
with impunity try behind closed doors 
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those of their subjects who advocate re- 
forms. Nor is it in issue here what those 
reforms may be or in what manner they 
may be advocated that they be carried 
out. The one and only point is that the 
accused shall be tried fairly and by due 
process of law. And the only sufficient 


‘guaranty that revenge rather than law 


shall not decide the fate of a political 
prisoner is that.his trial shall be public, 
open to the eyes of the world to see. The 
intention which the Russian government 
has expressed of trying and condemning 
in secret these two noted Russian patri- 
ots, can excite nothing but suspicion as 
to the unfounded charges that will be 
brought against them and hatred and con- 
tempt for the methods that will be em- 
ployed to remove them from further 
activity in their advocacy of freedom for 
their oppressed countrymen. America 
has the right, indeed, “to expect an open 
and public trial of these distinguished 
political prisoners.” 


\ 


Just after we went to press, word was received that 
action had already been taken by the Russian au- 
thorities, providing for a public trial. 


Copyright by Underwood and Underwood, New York, 
ROBHRT W. p»aFOREST. 


President National Housing Association. 


THE NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


A NEW ORGANIZATION “TO IMPROVE HOUSING CONDITIONS 
BOTH URBAN AND. SUBURBAN, IN EVERY 
PRACTICABLE WAY” 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


NEW YORK 


To say that every American city has its 
housing problem is perhaps a truism, yét 
how few cities are awake to the fact. 
This was strikingly borne in upon the 
writer ten years-ago. Studying New 
York’s housing problem and tracing its 
development through a long period of 
years, he became impressed with the fact 
that the two essential elements in bad 
housing conditions are neglect and ignor- 
ance; the failure of the members of the 
community to realize tendencies while 
they are developing and their evil conse- 
quences. 

Acting in the belief that the same con- 
ditions which had developed to so alarm- 
ing a degree in New York might, if un- 
heeded, develop in greater or less degree 
in other cities, the writer ten years ago 
sought to stimulate interest in the largest 
cities in America in their own housing 
conditions and addressed to social work- 
ers in those cities an inquiry on this im- 
portant subject. At that time in few 
cities outside of New York, except Buf- 
falo, Boston, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, was-there any consciousness of bad 
housing conditions or any active en- 
deavor to remedy them. 

Now, at the end of ten years, it is 
interesting to find that there are more 
or less active movements for the im- 
provement of housing conditions in about 
twenty cities. Through this ten-year 
period it has been the privilege of the 
writer to act in an advisory capacity 
from time to time, furnishing information 
about methods of attacking housing evils, 
helping formulate laws for their control, 
discussing administrative problems, ad- 
vising with reference to model tenements 
and the best types of smaller houses, and 
in every way practicable seeking to aid 
and develop interest in this subject. 

It has now seemed best to direct the 
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somewhat casual efforts heretofore 
made, into more definitely organized! 
channels. Accordingly, at the beginning’ 
of the year, a meeting was held in New 
York of some of the people most deeply 
interested in this movement, to consider 
the formation of a new national organi- 
zation, whose chief interest should be the: 
promotion of housing reform. Ata sub- 
sequent meeting a formal organization’ 
was perfected and the National’ Housing 
Association launched. At this meeting’ 
Robert W. deForest, New. York’s first’ 
tenement house commissioner and presi- 
dent of the Charity Organization Society, 
was elected president; John M. Glenn, 
director of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
treasurer, and the writer secretary and’ 
director. 

The purposes of the association, as set 
forth in its constitution, are as follows: 


‘To improve housing conditions, both ur-= 
ban and suburban, in every practicable way; 

To bring home to each community the im- 
portance of right housing conditions and the’ 
consequences of bad ones; 

To study in various cities the causes of 
the drift of the population into the cities. 
and the methods by which the population 
may be distributed over larger areas; 

To encourage the formation of improved’ 
housing associations where they do not ex- 
ist, and to aid in the work of all such asso-- 
ciations by advice and direction; 

To act as a clearing house of informa- 
tion for such agencies, and to furnish ad- 
vice and suggestions to those interested in 
housing reform, and generally to promote: 
popular interest in the subject. 

To aid in the enactment and enforcement 
of laws that will: (a) prevent the erection 
of unfit types of dwellings; (b) encourage’ 
the erection of proper ones; (c) secure their 
proper maintenance and management; (d) 
bring about a reasonable and practicable im- 
provement of the older buildings; (e) secure: 
reasonable, scientific and’ economic building 
laws. 

To aid in defending such laws when once’ 
enacted, from the attacks of adverse inter= 
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‘ests, and in correcting them from time to 
time to suit changing conditions and meet 
new needs as they develop. 

To train and equip workers for the va- 
rious phases of housing reform work. 


The movement is in all sepses national, 
including representatives trom nineteen 
‘cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as 
far east as Boston, as far west as Los 
Angeles, as far south as New Orleans 
and as far north as Buffalo, The board 
of directors composed at present of 
thirty-seven members, represents: Balti- 
more, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Elizabeth, N. J.; Evans- 
~ville, Ind.; Hartford, Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, New Haven, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
‘dence, St. Louis and Washington. Prac- 
‘tically every city in which there is today 
an organized movement for housing re- 
form is included, and the leaders in the 
‘housing movement in their respective 
‘cities are participating in this new na- 
tional association and serving as its 
‘directors. 

A statement may not be amiss as to the 
personnel of the board of directors as it 
is at present constituted, 

In Baltimore the association has as its 
member J. B. Noel Wyatt, a leading 
architect, who is chairman of the Housing 
Committee of the Baltimore Associated 
Charities and under whose leadership 
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- were carried on the very effective inves- 


tigation made by Miss Kemp and the re- 
sulting campaign for securing a_ better 
building code and a more effective ordi- 
nance dealing with housing construction. 

From Boston come Philip Cabot, Ed- 
ward T. Hartman, Joseph Lee, Frederick 
Law Olmsted and Robert A. Woods. 
Mr. Cabot has for years been actively in- 
terested in the Improved Dwellings Asso- 
ciation of Boston, and has given more at- 
tention and thought to this problem than 
probably any other man in Boston. Mr. 
Hartman as secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Civic League has been leading a 
militant campaign in recent years for the 
improvement of housing conditions not 
only in Boston but throughout the state. 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Woods are so well 
known and have been working for so 
many years, not only for the improve- 
ment of housing conditions but in all 
other’ forms of social effort, that any 
further comment with regard to them 
is superfluous. Frederick Law Olmsted 
is another member of the board of direct- 
ors representing Boston. His reputation 
as one of the country’s leading landscape 
architects and his deep interest in the 
city planning movement are well known. 

In Buffalo the board of directors is 
represented by Frederic Almy of the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society. It 
was the Tenemént House Committee of 
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that society which many years ago, as 
early as 1892, started so effective a 
movement for housing reform, that the 
Buffalo ordinance, passed as a result of 
their work, served in a number of re- 
spects as a model for the present New 
York state law. 

The Chicago delegation is particularly 
strong, headed by Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, Charles B. Ball, Victor 
Elting and Allen B. Pond. - Miss Ad- 
dams, notwithstanding all her other ac- 
tivities, has, with Mrs. Blaine, for years 
been actively interested in improving 
housing conditions in Chicago. Mrs. 
Blaine has been the life of the local 
housing reform body, the City Homes 
Association. To that association was 
due the initiative in housing reform in 
its city. Starting with the investigation 
of housing conditions made by Robert 
Hunter, Prof. Frank A. Fetter and others 
in 1900, it culminated in the publication 


of the report on housing conditions in 


Chicago, and the enactment of Chicago’s 
ordinance regulating the construction of 
new tenements, followed a few years 
‘later by the appointment of Charles B. 
Ball as its chief executive officer, and the 
excellent work done under Mr. Ball’s di- 
“rection in seeing to it that the ordinance 
was properly enforced. Chicago’s polli- 
ticians are not likely soon to forget the 
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inquiry undertaken by the City Homes 
Association into the methods in vogue in 
the building department, resulting as that 
investigation did in the ultimate removal 
of the then head of that department. 
Since that time Mr. Ball has been an 
active apostle of reform, not only in his 
official capacity as chief sanitary inspec- 
tor of Chicago’s Health Department, but 
in every other way, aiding not only Chi- 
cago in improving her housing conditions 


_ but many other western cities. His serv- 


ices in advising St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Louisville as to best methods to pursue 
have been of great value. Mr. Elting is 
one of Chicago’s best citizens. His work 
in the Municipal Voters’ League and the 
City Club has brought him into active 
touch with housing conditions, especially 
with relation to the city government. 
Mr. Pond is an architect of large prac- 
tice and much public spirit who has given 
especial thought and attention to matters 
relating to city planning and taken an 
active interest in the wonderful scheme 
for the development of the newer 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati is one of the more recent 
western cities to take up housing reform. 
Among the leaders in the movement 
there, is Max Senior, a leading manufac- 
turer. who has always shown great in- 
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terest in the welfare of the working peo- 
ple. Cincinrrati is keenly aroused to the 
importance of bad housing and the neces- 
sity of working in an organized way for 
its improvement. Under the leadership 
of Charles M. Hubbard, secretary of the 
Associated Charities, the work has been 
going on quietly for some years. An 
ordinance regulating not only the con- 
struction of new tenements but providing 
for the improvement in several respects 
of the older ones, was adopted by the 
City Council and is now being enforced 
through the local building department. 
A strong committee of active social 
workers with Mr. Hubbard at the head 
is aiding in this enforcement and study- 
ing Cincinnati housing conditions with 
a view to preventing further slum 
development. 

Cleveland is a city which excels in so 
many respects that it is not strange that 
it should have been one of the leaders in 
the housing movement. The movement 
there—a very strong one—is under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce. 
About seven years ago this work was 
taken up by that body in a thorough and 
well organized way. An excellent study 
of local conditions was made by Howard 
Strong, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce housing committee, and later 
a very good building code was enacted 
containing special sections devoted to the 
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construction of new tenements. Cleve- 
land’s building code is the best in the 
country and it is due largely to the work 
of the Chamber of Commerce committee, 
in which the prominent architects and 
builders of Cleveland actively co-operat- 
ed. Among the leaders is Paul L. Feiss, 
a merchant, who is the Cleveland mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
national organization. 

New Jersey is peculiar in being the 
only state which regulates and controls: 
housing conditions through an adminis- 
trative state board rather than’ through 
local branches of the city government. 
Seven years ago, following closely upon 
the work of the New York Tenement 
House Commission of 1900, and stirred’ 
into. action by the disclosures made 
by Mary B. Sayles and Cornelia Brad- 
ford in the investigation of housing con- 
ditions in Jersey City, a movement 
was launched for their improvement and 
after a hard fight a State Tenement 
House Board created. At the same time 
a comprehensive law for New Jersey,. 
modeled largely upon the New York stat- 
ute, was enacted. A leader in this move- 
ment from the very start was Clinton 
McKenzie, an architect practicing in 
New York but residing in Elizabeth, who 
is the New Jersey representative on the 
board of directors. . 

The work in Indiana to secure the re- 
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form of bad housing conditions is unique 
in the fact that it has been largely done 
by one woman, Mrs. 
Bacon of Evansville, who a few years 
ago started unaided and alone to bring 
about reform in her own city. Notwith- 
standing the opposition encountered she 
was able through her wisdom, efficiency 
and persistence to secure, practically 
single-handed, from the Legislature of 
Indiana, the enactment of a compre- 
hensive housing law applicable to Evans- 
ville and Indianapolis. Mrs. Bacon is 
the Indiana representative on the board 
of directors. 

Housing reform has’ been carried on 
steadily in Hartford for some eight years 
past. Starting originally with the Char- 
ity Organization Society of that city at 
the initiative of David I. Green, its very 
efficient executive officer, the movement 
has gradually broadened out. Concern- 
ing itself at first chiefly with the con- 
struction of new houses and the passage 
of a law to control them, it has in re- 
cent years addressed itself also to the 
larger question of the maintenance of 
existing houses and the necessary legis- 
lation to secure proper results through 
administrative control. Rev. Ernest L. 
Miel, one of Hartford’s progressive 
_ clergymen, has for years been most 
active in this work. He is the represen- 
tative of Hartford on the board of di- 
rectors. 
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The movement for housing reform in 
Los Angeles is somewhat recent but has 
been very effective. Through the efforts 
of a few devoted citizens an official hous- 
ing commission was appointed four 
years ago by the mayor and council. 
This commission has made a valuable 
investigation into the local conditions 
and an admirable report. It-is now 
actively engaged in bringing about the 
reforms that were found to be urgently 
needed. Dr. Titian Coffey, chairman of 
this commission, is the California repre- 
sentative in the national association. 

The movement for housing reform in 
Louisville is very recent. From an agita- 
tion originating in the women’s clubs 
and led by Mrs. George H. Gray, ex- 
traordinary progress has been made in 
a very short space of time. An excellent 
investigation has been completed by Miss 
Kemp, who made the Baltimore investi- 
gation, and the report of the commission 
published. “The commission, of which 
W. W. Davies is chairman, has formu- 
lated its proposed legislation and is now 
engaged in securing its enactment by the 
state Legislature. Mrs. Gray is the 
Louisville member of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Louisville has not been the only south- 
ern city which has taken up the move- 
ment for housing reform. New Orleans 
has also been active through Eleanor 
McMain, head worker of Kingsley 
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House. Miss McMain is very appro- 
priately the New Orleans representative 
on the board of directors. 

To New Haven the state of Connecti- 
cut owes its present housing law, and 
to Prof. Henry W. Farnam of Yale, on 
whose initiative this movement was un- 
dertaken, it is especially indebted. About 
six years ago Professor Farnam, con- 
scious of the bad housing conditions in 
certain portions of New Haven and ap- 
preciating that these conditions existed 
in other Connecticut cities, started a local 
investigation which culminated in the 
passage of a state law regulating the 
construction of new tenements. This 
law, which has proved very satisfactory, 
applies to Hartford and other cities as 
well as to New Haven. Professor Far- 
nam, notwithstanding his many interests, 
has consented to serve as the Connecti- 
cut member of the board of directors. 

New York, where housing conditions 
are at their worst and where the efforts 
for reform have been greatest and the 
results largest, is naturally strongly rep- 
resented in the new national movement. 
The New York members of the board of 
directors are Robert W. deForest, the 
president of the association, Alfred T. 
White, the president of the Improved 
Dwellings Association of Brooklyn, a 
member of the: Tenement House Com- 
mission of 1900 and the president of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. Mr. 
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White is the pioneer builder of model 
tenements in America. He had the vis- 
ion over thirty years ago, as early as 
1877, to appreciate the significance of 
bad housing and demonstrated in a 
very practical way, by the building of 
his Home’and Tower Model Tenements 
in Brooklyn, the possibilities of housing 
the working people under decent condi- 
tions. Mr. White’s work then begun 
has been carried on continuously and 
has by no means been limited to this 
one form of effort. The improvement 
of housing laws both in New York and 
Brooklyn has been his constant interest- 
The association is particularly fortunate 
in having him among its directors. Paul 
D. Cravath, chairman of the Tenement 
House Committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, vice-chairman of the 
State Tenement House Commission of 
1900 and one of New York’s most dis- 
tinguished lawyers, is another member of 
the New York delegation. Others are 
Grosvenor Atterbury and I. N. Phelps 
Stokes, prominent architects, both of 
whom have given probably more 
thought and attention to the  prob- 
lem of housing the poor than any 
other two architects in the country. The 
part played by Mr. Stokes in the New 
York housing movement has been very 
important. It was due largely to his 
initiative that the Tenement House Ex- 
hibition of 1899 was held, and he has 
given unremittingly of his time and 
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thought to the work of the New York 
Tenement House’ Committee. In ad- 
dition, the New~York delegation in- 
cludes John M. Glenn, director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, whose inter- 
est in housing reform in Baltimore, New 
York and other cities, is well known; 
Prof. Frank J. Goodnow of Columbia 


University and John Martin, both of 


whom are actively interested in the hous- 
ing movement and closely identified with 
the Committee on Congestion of Popu- 
lation. 

Philadelphia, known for years as the 
city of homes and justly so, has notwith- 
standing a very serious housing problem, 
and two people there have for fourteen 
years past devoted themselves unremit- 
tingly and with gratifying results to 
the improvement of housing conditions. 
These are Helen L. Parrish and Han- 
nah Fox, the two leading spirits in the 
Octavia Hill Association whose work is 
a model for other cities. Not content 
with the splendid results achieved by 
that association in the improvement and 
management of numerous houses for the 
working people, Miss Parrish, Miss Fox 
and their associates have in recent years 
enlarged their field of activity. It was 
due to them that Miss Dinwiddie’s ad- 
mirable study and report on housing con- 
ditions in Philadelphia were made in 
1904, and it was also due largely to 
them that the Philadelphia housing 
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law was secured after a strenuous fight. 
The national association is very fortunate 
in having Miss Parrish and Miss Fox 
as its directors from Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh was conscious of its bad 
housing conditions and had taken active 
steps to remedy them long before there 
was any Pittsburgh Survey. Eight years. 
ago a movement was started there in 
which the leaders have been W. H. Mat- 
thews of Kingsley House, Mrs. Iams and: 
other representatives of the women’s. 
clubs. In more recent years a speciah 
committee of the Chamber of. Commerce 


- and now the Civic Commission have 


taken up the movement. As president of 
the Chamber of Commerce no one has. 
been more active in the betterment of 
conditions generally in Pittsburgh tham 
H. D. W. English, and it is with especial 
appropriateness that he represents Pitts- 
burgh on the board of directors. 
Providence, one of the older easterm 
cities, has not been free from bad con- 
ditions and for many years past it has. 


_ been actively at work seeking to remedy 


them. The man who has been the most 
important factor in the movement for 
improved housing in Providence is the 
local health officer, Dr. Charles V. 
Chapin, who represents that city in the 
national association. 

Another western city, St. Louis, has 
through a special committee of the Civie 
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‘League carried on for several years an 
active movement for the improvement of 
housing, securing the enactment of nec- 
essary laws and now organizing to see 
that they are carried out. Mayo Fesler, 
secretary of the Civic League, has been 
tthe active spirit in this cause. St. Louis 
is represented in the national association 
iby Mr. Fesler. 
Washington, the “model city” has not 
model housing conditions. No one has 
been more conscious of this than the peo- 
ple in Washington. Starting many years 
ago in 1894 by an investigation made by 
Dr. George M. Kober and later taken up 
actively’ and efficiently by Charles F. 
Weller, the movement has progressed 
with great speed and in many respects 
with very satisfactory results. This has 
‘been due largely to the active interest 
of two physicians, Dr. Kober and Gen. 
George M. Sternberg. These two 
gentlemen have given not only to Wash- 
ington but to the entire country a type 
of model two-family dwelling which may 
well be copied in most American cities. 
The great success of their efforts in the 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Com- 
pany, and the gradual extension of the 
field of usefulness of this company by 
the building of more houses, are well 
known. More recently both General 
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Sternberg and Dr. Kober have been the 
active spirits in the President's Homes 
Commission, whose recent- monumental 
report has been so stimulating to other 
communities. The national association 
feels itself particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing among its directors as representing 
Washington, Dr. Kober and Dr. Stern- 
berg. 

This embraces the personnel of the 
board of directors as at present consti- 
tuted. At an early meeting additional 
directors will be elected, bringing the 
number up to fifty and including persons 
from other cities as well as others who 
are active in the cities enumerated. 

The government of the association will 
be through its board of directors and an 
executive committee of eleven members. 
The cities represented on the executive 
committee are Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
New Haven, New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington. The members are 
Robert W. deForest, chairman; Frederic 
Almy, Grosvenor Atterbury, Charles B. 
Ball, Philip Cabot, Paul D. Cravath, 
Henry W. Farnam, John M. Glenn, 
Helen L. Parrish, George M. Sternberg, 
Alfred T. White. 

In addition to the directors, it is pro- 
posed to have a large number of honor- 
ary vice-presidents. Those thus far elect- 
ed, who are to be considered merely a 
nucleus, are: Jane Addams, Charles W. 
Eliot H. D. W. English, H. B. Frissell, 
E. R. L. Gould, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Henry Phipps, Jacob A. Riis, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage and Charles P. Taft. 

The offices of the association are at 
105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York. The membership is divided into 
three classes: Annual membership with 
dues at five dollars a year; sustaining 
membership with dues at twenty-five 
dollars a year and life membership upon 
the payment of one hundred dollars. 

It is the expectation and desire of the 
directors to build up a large and _repre- 
sentative membership throughout the 
country, so that the movement may be 
national, not only in its scope but in its 
constituency as well. 
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The Carnegie Library of Pitsburgh is 
a type of the modern people’s library that 
is operating in most of the small towns 
and great cities of the United States. 
No city in America offers a better field 
for its development than Pittsburgh. 
The United States census of 1900 showed 
a city of 90,000 mechanics, skilled work- 
men and day laborers, as against 34,000 
tradesmen, officials, clerks, etc., and 6,000 
professional men and women. 

Nor has any city had to master more 
definite difficulties in working out a 
library system. The physical geogra- 
phy of Pittsburgh has in itself presented 
obstacles; toward the “Iron City” the 
tide of immigration is continually flow- 
ing, while crowded living conditions and 
serious industrial problems complicate 
the situation. The census for 1900 re- 
ported two-thirds of Pittsburgh’s popu- 
lation as foreign born, children of for- 
eign born parents or persons of Negro 
descent. Of the 84,878 foreign born, 
33,350 came from English speaking coun- 
tries; yet for the whole population, the 
percentage of illiteracy was 6.3 as com- 
pared with Chicago’s 3.9 and with Cleve- 
land’s 4.7. 
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To meet the book-reading needs of 
this community the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh was founded in 1895 by 
Andrew Carnegie, who provided $6,000,- 
ooo for central and branch library build- 
ings. The library is supported by the 
people of Pittsburgh by public taxation, 
having an annual appropriation from the 
municipality. 

It was difficult at the outset to plan 
an efficient system of book distribution 
because of the topography of a city built 
on hills and in ravines. One district is 
often separated from another by rocky 
precipices. If the city were level like 
Chicago or Cleveland, one center for 
book distribution would have sufficed for 
a district half a mile in radius, but be4 
cause of the bluffs and runs it became 
necessary to have two or’ more’ centers 
within a small area. In the face of these 
difficulties the library trustees, aided by 
a competent librarian, began’ their work 
of building up: apeople’s library’ by ‘a 
campaign, not merely within the walls 
of the library building, but largely in the 
field and chiefly among the wage earners 
of the city. ali 99. XO 7 
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In 1895 the library operated through 
one building only.t. During the succeed- 
ing fourteen years its work had spread 
rapidly; and the past fiscal year it sent 
its books into the people’s home not 
alone through seven branch buildings 
but through a total of 227 distributing 
agencies. To this end, the library is 
organized like a business house into de- 
partments under the control of a head 
librarian. There are the usual depart- 
ments for business routine: administra- 
tive, order, catalog, printing and binding, 
without which it would be impossible to 
operate a system of extensive field work. 
Hundreds of thousands of volumes are 
distributed throughout the city, each one 
of which the library must be able to trace 
and reclaim. 

Four departments exist for direct 
work with the public: reference, tech- 
nology, adult circulation, and children’s. 
The first two departments do not have 
to face the problem of field work and 
popularization. Their purpose is to 
bring the published resources of the 
world into the hands of people who 
want to know more of a subject than is 
printed between two covers. But even 
in this more academic field, the develop- 
ment has been on the one hand to make 
what the library knows immediately 
available by telephone or letter to all 
parts of the city, and on the other hand, 
to build up a technical collection espec- 
ially adapted to such an industrial center. 

The reference department occupies a 
spacious room in the central library 
where everyone can have access to 80,- 
000 reference books, 7,000 of them on 
open shelves in the reference room. 
Readers are encouraged to apply for 
help to the five trained assistants whose 
time is entirely devoted to guiding read- 
ers in their search. In response to re- 
quests by telephone and letter, inform- 
ation is looked up for those who are too 
busy to visit the library. Reference lists 
are prepared for about twenty-five liter- 


*Under the roof of the main library building 
are also two departments of the Carnegie Insti- 
Peete arts copertment and the museum. 

e institute was endowed by Mr. Carnegi 
is not a part of the library. Scie tena 
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ary clubs of the city and vicinity, cover- 
ing generally about 750 topics a year. 
The reference assistants compile bibli- 
ographies for the Library’s Monthly Bul- 
letin, the most important of which is a 
series of lists on Pittsburgh history. The 
department has valuable files of Pitts- 
burgh newspapers and a large collection 
of books published in Pittsburgh since 
1786. In this field of local history and in 
architecture, the reference department is 
especially strong. 

The periodical division occupies a sep- 
arate “room, accommodating over 100 
readers. Here may be found the latest 
numbers of over 900 periodicals, as 
well as over 100 newspapers, including 
dailies from London, Paris, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Budapest, Stockholm and Moscow. 

The technology department is devoted 
to the needs of Pittsburgh manufactur- 
ers, engineers, and other technical men. 
The assistants in charge, graduates of 
scientific institutions, not only help read- 
ers to find information but also prepare 
indexes on current technical literature, 
and collect and classify trade catalogs and 
pamphlets. The technology department 
has sets of United States and English 
patents and official patent publications 
from various countries, including Can- 
ada, Germany and Belgium. This de- 
partment also compiles and prints for 
free distribution in the city, lists on tech- 
nical subjects and on municipal prob- 
lems, such as electric driving in rolling- 
mills and foundries, metal corrosion and 
protection, smoke prevention, water soft- 
ening and garbage disposal. 

Electrical, civil and mechanical en- 
gineers, as well as ambitious men in me- 
chanical trades use the library as a means 
of self-education. An example of this 
is a stock man with a hardware company 
who had a taste for mechanics and ap- 
plied to the firm for a certain position 
which would give him an opportunity to 
work with machinery. It was refused. 
He had an invalid wife and a large fam- 
ily and felt that he must better himself. 
He obtained a position as fireman in a 
heating plant, took out a library card 
and began a course of reading in me- 
chanics under the guidance of the tech- 
nology librarian. In three months he 
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EXPLANATION 
oh Central Library 
Branch Libraries (7) 
Proposed Branch Library 
Deposit Stations (9) 

Home Libraries (30) 
Reading Clubs (45) 

Special Children’s Rooms(2) 
Schools (85) 

Summer Playzrounds (6) 
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A LIBRARY MAP OF PITTSBURGH. 
(The Pittsburgh Survey, 1908), 


Showing how books are brought within reach of the people in all parts of the city by branches, 
sub-stations, and clubs. ; 


showed his library friends an engineer’s 
certificate and he is now getting nearly 
twice the salary he earned when with 
the hardware company. 

To reach the working men, the for- 
eigners and their children in their homes 
was the greatest problem that the library 
had to face. To solve it, the two remain- 
ing departments were organized—the 
adult circulation department and the 
children’s department. 


THE BRANCHES AND DISTRICT NEEDS 


The first of these aims to place books 
in the hands of adults of all classes. It 
reaches the public through the large loan 
rooms of the central library with their 
open-shelf collection, through the seven 
branch buildings and through other 
agencies for distribution in factories, in- 
stitutions, etc. 

The most specialized circulation work 
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for adults is that done with the blind in 
co-operation with the Pennsylvania 
Home Teaching Society and Free Cir- 
culating Library for the Blind of Phila- 
delphia. A teacher, herself blind, is sta- 
tioned in Pittsburgh and works under 
the direction of the library. She goes 
to the homes of the adult blind and 
teaches them to read embossed books, 
and, when it seems advisable, to knit, 
crochet, make baskets and do other hand 
work. The library’s small collection of 
embossed books is supplemented by a 
generous number from Philadelphia, and 
the teacher carries these books to the 
pupils until they learn to read. The ma- 
jority of the blind are poor people to 
whom the teacher’s visit is the one source 
of pleasure. 

The managers of large department 
stores were recently approached in re- 
gard to placing books in the stores for 
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BOOK STATION IN A DEPARTMENT STORE. : 


the employes’ use. One store accepted 
the offer. The social secretary employed 
by the store is librarian, and her influence 
as a woman of culture is shown in the 
high class of books read upon her rec- 
ommendation. Other department stores 
have not found it possible to take books 
as they have no one to be responsible 
for them. 


society in the church buildings. 


Books for young women have been 
placed in a molasses factory in charge 
of the Y. W. C. A. A station has also 
been established in a club for working 
girls situated in the heart of the factory 
district. The club is non-sectarian in - 
membership, though operated by a church 

Books 
As fast 


are also sent to engine houses. 
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BOOK STATION IN AN ENGINE ROOM. 
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as the necessary books can be secured 
such small stations are being multiplied 
throughout the city. 

It is the branch buildings, however, 
upon which the adult circulation depart- 


ment has placed its greatest dependence 


in reaching both wage-earners and for- 
eigners. Each branch library is provided 


with a reading room for adults and one: 


for children, collection of books for home 


use, a small reference collection and files 


of current magazines and newspapers. 
No two. branch districts are alike, each 


being a community with peculiarsocial’ 


conditions, The following comparison 
of three branch districts will show sig- 
nificant differences: 


BRANCH A. 
Nationalities: : 
American, Irish, German, Polish, Italian, 
Croatian and Slav. 
Social Make-up: : 
Mill workers, factory workers living in 
crowded quarters, tradesmen, employes of 
rolling mills, furnaces, pattern shops, foun- 
dries, locomotive works, and allied indus- 
tries, all classes being represented at the 
library, from the day laborer to the mechan- 
ical engineer. The branch also draws large- 
ly from cork, cigar and breadstuff factories 
in the district. 


A 
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When times are good men have little time 
to read and none to go to the library, many 
of them being reached only through the chil- 
dren who take books home for their parents. 
During the slack times of 1908 the men out 
of work have filled the reading rooms and 
drawn books regularly for home use. Not 
long before the presidential election a little 
German mill-worker, a regular borrower, 
said, “We are working only four’ days a 
week now but if Taft gets in we’ll be work- 
ing all the time; and if he doesn’t—well, 
we'll just come up and eat your books.” 


: BRANCH B. 

Nationalities: 
American, Hebrew (German and Russian), 

Negro, German, Italian, Roumanian, Hun-: 

garian, French. 

Social Make-up: 

Factory workers (mainly stogy makers), 
small tradesmen,. peddlers; and hucksters, 
living in unsanitary homes and crowded 
quarters. Among the Americans no one in- 
dustry predominates. : The Negroes are 
pupils in school, porters and waiters. 

Neither the branch building nor the col- 
lection of foreign books is large enough to 
admit of any special effort to attract more 
of the. industrial class than now use the li- 
brary. A literary study club of colored 
women has been conducted in the branch 
for nine years with good results. The mem- 
bers are hairdressers, dressmakers, stenog- 
rapher, teachers, etc. The branch co-oper- 
ates with the public schools and settlements. 


A BRANCH READING ROOM FOR ADULTS. 
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BrRaNcH Cy 
Nationalities: 

American, German, Irish, Scotch, Italian, 
French. : ‘ 

Social Make-up: 

Conservative middle class. Civil, electri- 
cal and mechanical engineers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and small trades people living in 
comfortable homes. Also employes of the 
railroads having offices in the district. 


THE IMMIGRANT AS A READER 


Reaching the foreign adult is a difficult 
matter. Asarule he does not read Eng- 
lish, if he reads at all. The library has 
begun a collection of books in foreign 
languages. The collection at present 1s 
very inadequate but it is gradually in- 
creasing. The approximate number of 
times each book in the following lan- 
guages has been issued in the last ten 
months is: Yiddish, 17; Hebrew, 13; 
Italian, 12; Russian, 7.9; Polish, 6.5; 
German, 5. 

Following is a table of circulation of 
books in foreign languages from Febru- 
ary I, 1908-February I, 1909: 


German 12,974, 
Italian 3,742, 
Swedish 374, 
Russian 1,387, 
Roumanian 13, 
Danish 3, 
Hebrew 1,401, 


French 2,525, 
Spanish 205, 
Polish 5,409, 
Hungarian 7, 
Yiddish 3,470, 
Norwegian 3, 
Modern Greek 1; 
Total 31,514. 


MILL MEN 


Library work with Pittsburgh mill 
men is as discouraging as it is interest- 
ing. A large proportion of the distribu- 
tion of books among them is done 
through the children. They come to the 
library with requests for “a good book 
for pap.” Some mill men, however, do 
come to the library centers and have dis- 
cussed with librarians ways and means of 
attracting others. One man said: “Well 
you see we fellows have to work so hard 
and such long hours that we don’t have 
time to read. There are only a few of 
us who like to read who feel like giving 
up what few hours we have to it. We 
want the time with our families or for 
recreation.” 

Those men who do come are very will- 
ing to take with their own books two or 
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three that “the other fellows may like,” 
and to lend them personally. The library 
agrees not to charge for the replacement 
of a book Jost in this way. The library 
has posted lists in mills with small re- 
sults, and finds that personal work on the 
ground is the only effective way to reach 
the mill men. The books must be taken 
to them. Twelve-hour shifts do not leave 
much desire in a man to improve his 
mind, or even to use his mind in his 
diversions. 

The librarian of a branch ina mill dis- 
trict reports, “Parents are too busy and 
too tired to come to the library, and send 
their requests by their children.” She 
also states that with the hearty encour- 
agement of the chief engineer of one of 
the large steel works a collection of 170 
books chosen by the technology librarian, 
was placed in the office of the company. 
One-third of the books were on blast- 
furnaces and locomotive engineering. 
The plan was tried for eight months and 
failed to interest the men. Conditions 
at the mill, overtime work, and the fact 
that the men were not readers, or dis- 
trusted the company’s motives, were 
some of the reasons given. In the same 
district two deposit stations opened for 
mill men and street railway men were 
not used by adults. Overwork and ad- 
jacent pool rooms were opposing factors 
too great to overcome. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Fourteen years of library experiments 
among the wage earners and immigrants 
of Pittsburgh show that the solution of 
the reading problem so far as the libra- 
rian can effect it lies largely in work 
with children. Let the library establish 
the reading habit in a child, teach him 
to choose good books and to think inde- 
pendently and he is likely to continue 
reading for the rest of his life, at least 
he will never lose that tendency to think 
and idealize which was developed by 
books read when he was at an impres- 
sionable age. The children seize every 
opportunity. They come in crowds to 
the library, they throng its reading rooms, 
their minds are plastic and they are eager 
to read. 
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CHILDREN’S BRANCH LIBRARY. 


The library organized its children’s de- 
partment in 1898. The work of the de- 
partment has been largely field work, and 
has gradually extended to remote parts 
of the city. Its books are to be found 
in alley tenements and in the hill-side 
shanties, as well as in the better homes. 

The selection of the children’s books is 
the basis of the entire library work with 
children. The books are read and re- 
viewed by experts. Ethical value, liter- 
ary style, popularity, contents, make-up 
of book, are all considered. Few titles 
are selected but those which are, are du- 
plicated in considerable numbers. They 
range from the linen picture books and 
artistically illustrated books of Walter 
Crane and Howard Pyle for little chil- 
dren, to books of literature, history, art, 
science, travel and fiction which every 
boy and girl should have read before six- 
teen years of age. A corps of specially 
trained assistants is, employed by the 
library to guide the children in their read- 
ing. In the effort to reach children of 
all classes and all nationalities the depart- 
ment works through various agencies. 
children’s reading rooms; public, private, 
parochial and Sunday schools; home 
libraries; boys’ and girls’ reading clubs; 
settlements; bath houses, | vacation 
schools, playgrounds, recreation parks, 
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juvenile detention rooms, etc. The de- 
partment has the hearty co-operation of 
various philanthropic as well as civic 
institutions. 

The first floor of the south wing of the 
central library building and a portion of 
each branch building are set aside as 
children’s rooms. There are eight of 
these rooms equipped with low shelving, 
and tables and chairs of proper heights. 
Gay bindings, growing plants, and illus- 


‘trated book lists give the touch of color 


which keeps the rooms bright and attrac- 
tive. The shelves are carefully stocked, 
good books being duplicated in large 
numbers. The rooms are in charge of 
trained children’s librarians, selected not 
only for their general education and 
technical training, but also for special 
ability to work with children. The meth- 
ods of the children’s librarians are those 
of informal teaching. The children come 
and go as they wish, there being no com- 
pulsion in their attendance at the library. 
They come to read for pleasure, also to 
select books for home reading, for ma- 
terial for school exercises, etc. 

Different methods have been devised 
to lead children to read the best books. 
These include personal advice to individ- 
ual children, illustrated book lists, read- 
ing aloud to groups of children, and last, 
but by no means least, story telling. 
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STORY ‘TELLING 


Story telling is the most successful 
means of introducing children to good 
books. Each year the stories are taken 
from dramatic and romantic forms of 
world literature, for example, - stories 
from Shakespeare, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, Norse Mythology and the 
Nibelungenlied, King Arthur and the 
Round Table, Charlemagne and_ his 
Paladins. Separate story hours are held 
for little children. The stories for them 
are taken from legends of places, his- 


torical legends and favorite fairy tales. 
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visits homes of the children, and in this — 
way learns of their surroundings and is , 
able to assist them more intelligently. 

In spite of the depressing effect of vis- 
iting the tenements, bits of pathos and . 
humor filter through the uncouth sur- 
roundings, keeping the children’s libra- - 
rian level-headed and sympathetic even | 
when facing a gang that has come to the © 
children’s room for “rough-house.” She 


has to be keen and quick-witted to meet . 


the children’s. questions and supply 
promptly such demands as “The kid- | 
napper book—first he chases all the rats 


A STORY HOUR. 


Stories from good books were told to 54,788 children during the past year. 


The story tellers are members of the 
library staff or students in the Training 
School for Children’s Librarians con- 
ducted by the library. The children read 
the stories for themselves afterward, and 
it is impossible to supply sufficient copies 
of the books containing them. The chil- 
dren’s librarians also tell stories in some 
of the public schools. The attendance at 
the story hours from 1900 to 1910 was 
269,600. 

The children’s librarian works closely 
with the public and parochial schools in 
her district, visiting the classrooms and 
keeping in touch with teachers. She also 


away then he steals the children” (Pied 
Piper of Hamlin) ; “Rebecca on Sunny 
Jim’s Farm” (Rebecca of Sunny Brook 
Farm) ; “How to keep it when you git 
it” (To Have and to Hold) ; “St. Nicho- 
las on a crow” (Santa Claus on a Lark) ; 
“The gum-shoes of good luck” (Galoshes 
of Fortune) ; “The pound of flesh book” 
(Merchant of Venice) ; “The acrobat of 
the breakfast table’ (The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table); “Pontius Pilate, 
the book with the soup explosion in it’” 
(Moral Pirates); “A book about our 
hinges” (A physiology). 

The children’s librarian is able indi- 
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rectly to instill lessons of courtesy, clean- 
liness, care of public property, respect 
for the rights of others and many other 
valuable lessons. The library provides a 
wash-bowl and soap in each of its chil- 
dren’s rooms and it is not an infrequent 
thing to see a small boy washing his 
face and hands, and on occasions his feet, 
in the wash-bowl. 


WORK WITH MOTHERS 


From time to time the library has 
printed lists of books helpful to mothers 
in selecting their children’s gifts. Mern- 
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the winter and are made as informal as 
possible. Children’s books are discussed, 
suitable stories illustrating ethical sub- 
jects are told, classic stories for chil- 
dren being selected so far as possible. | 
Stories have been read or told by libra- 

rians or teachers and also by a few of 
the mothers. The discussions have been 
spontaneous and helpful. Any of the 
current magazine articles on educational 


_subjects that are very important, inter- 


esting books on education, and stories 
about children, are brought to the notice 
of mothers. These meetings bring to the 


GIRLS’ READING CLUB IN THE SYLVAN AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


bers of the children’s department have 
spoken at a number of mothers’ meetings, 
and for several years Wednesday after- 
noon was set aside for consultation with 
mothers at the central library. Exhibi- 
tions of books suitable for the children’s 
Christmas gifts have been held at the 
central and branch buildings. The most 
interesting and successful work with 
mothers has been organized at the East 
Liberty Branch Library. _The meetings 
were opened in the auditorium and invi- 
tations sent out through the schools. The 
meetings are held once a month during 


library women who take out books for 


themselves and their husbands as well as 
their children. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


The relation between the library and 
the city schools is very close. A collec- 
tion of 23,000 volumes for school use is 
made up into small libraries and sent to 
schools in the autumn, the schools using 
them for classroom work and also lend- 
ing them to the children for home read- 
ing. Each school sends to the library a 


A HOMDP LIBRARY GROUP. 


monthly report of the home circulation 
of the books. The books may be kept 
until the close of the school year. All 
transportation is done by the library. 
The library supervisor, in charge of the 
work with schools, visits the schools dur- 
ing the year and gives talks to the teach- 
ers and readings to the children. This 
work is not confined to the public schools 
only; books are sent also to private, pa- 
rochial and Sunday schools. During the 
past fiscal year 103 schools were sup- 
plied, with a resultant circulation of 
101,000. 

The home library carries the process 
of distribution a step further. This is 
a small case of books placed in a child’s 
home. At a stated time each week ten 
or twelve children of the neighborhood 
meet in the home and a visitor from the 
library gives out the books, reads aloud 
or tells stories, and in various ways 
makes the “library hour” pass pleasantly 
and with profit to the children. ‘This 
method was originated by Charles W. 
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Birtwell, secretary of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. For eleven years the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has con- 
ducted home libraries among the children 
in the city who live too far from the 
buildings to make use of their reading 
rooms, 

A great variety of nationalities and 
races is represented in these groups: 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, German, 
Swedish, Dutch, French, Italian, He- 
brew, Hungarian, Polish, Slav and Ne- 
gro. The parents of some of the children 
speak no English. The friendly visitors 
are either members of the library staff, 
students in the Training School for Chil- 
dren’s Librarians, or young people who 
volunteer their services 

A number of these small libraries are 
donated by philanthropic citizens and all 
are under the direction of a supervisor 
who co-operates with the philanthropic 
agencies of the city, such as the Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Poor, 
the Toy Mission, the Juvenile Court, the 
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BOYS’ READING CLUB IN COMPROMISE ALLEY NEAR THE JONES AND LAUGHLIN MILLS. 


During the past fiscal year the library conducted fifty-seven 


reading clubs among tenement boys 


and girls. 


Settlement Houses, the Bath House As- 
sociation, Church missions, and the Kin- 
dergarten Association. The Kingsley 
House Association each summer takes 
groups of home library children to its 
country house, the Lillian Home. 


READING CLUBS AND BOYS’ GANGS 


In districts where the supervisor of 
home libraries finds it impossible to or- 
ganize libraries in the children’s homes, 
she establishes reading clubs. Schools, 
bath houses, the detention rooms of the 
Juvenile Court, a Jewish synagogue, and 
even a room owned by a large manufac- 
turing establishment have been the meet- 
ing centers of these reading clubs. 

The management of the clubs is much 
the same as that of the home library 
groups, with the exception that the mem- 
bers of the clubs are usually older girls 
and working boys, such as newsboys, 
special delivery boys (a reading club be- 
ing held in the Pittsburgh post office), 
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‘readings clubs. 


telegraph messengers, and girls from the 
factories and mills. The library also does 
a special work among boys’ gangs, or- 
ganizing troublesome street boys into 
As Jacob Riis says, “It 
is by the Boys’ Club that the street is 
hardest hit. In the fight for the lad it is 
that which knocks out the ‘gang’ and with 
its own weapon—the weapon of organi- 
zation.” 


CITY PLAYGROUNDS 


Perhaps the most important phase of 
the library’s work with children which 
is being developed at present is that of 
playground libraries. For eleven years 
the Playground Association of Pitts- 
burgh has co-operated with the public 
library. Each year the library sends col- 
lections of books to the summer play- 
grounds, and assistants go from the li- 
brary to issue books to the children 


and to tell them stories. Now that 
the Playground Association is estab- 
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COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS WHERE LAST SUMMER 


CIRCULATHD THROUGH TWELVE OF 


THE SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS OF THE PITTSBURGH PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION. 


lishing “recreation centers for winter 
as well as summer, arrangements have 
been made with the library to supply 
books, the association providing the nec- 
essary reading rooms in its new build- 
ings. 

Great care is taken by the library to 
prevent its books from spreading con- 
tagious disease. Separate collections of 
juvenile books are provided for work 
with the schools, in the tenements and 
for each library building. These collec- 
tions are renovated continually. Books 
are discarded or rebound and thousands 
of the books are annually washed page 
by page with a solution of ammonia and 
water. The Bureau of Health sends to 
the library daily a report showing the 
houses at which there are contagious dis- 
eases and the time of one assistant is 
spent in locating by means of the reports 
all library books exposed to them. These 
books are collected by the library mes- 
senger and burned. 


SUMMARY AND STATISTICS 


The following table of the home use 
of adult and juvenile books will show the 
growth since the library’s organization 
in 1895: 
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USO ees a kernetans Seaton 23,197 

S96 seo Fe ett oe ee 115,394 
TSOP eS caste sehen eieegs 119,962 
TSO Bie acs Season come ete 175,931 
TSO De Rhee Ree canon 345,590 
TIO ct ee ere ter eee 428,686 
TOO Die 5d ere ceae Corea oe tee 488,126 
a ARAM ne A barhneeattD ohn Are 522,774 
TQO Sime scree tererteci atthe ere 607,442 
ESV: Ue les aad OP ge ae cc 645,093 
T9OD Me Oris weet ees 661,891 
L906 ates eso ae 762,190 
NOOK cas hens coe ones 884,760 
A SUN ta Sh a Oe RC J Ne tS ee 999,337 
LO OO Ss es ene Scat ee 1,156,000 

Total th tase oe - 7,936.375 


The library has today 109,229 regis- 
tered borrowers. This registration does 
not include the membership of the home 


‘libraries, boys’ and girls’ reading clubs, 


playgrounds, or the enrollment of the 
public, private, parochial and Sunday 
schools to which the library sends books, 
nor does it show the number of readers. 
who use its reference and technology de- 
partments. In all, books are distributed 
through 227 agencies, the central library, 
its seven branch libraries, and twenty-one 
stations, three children’s rooms, 103 
school stations, twenty-three home libra- 
ries, fifty-seven reading clubs, and twelve 
summer playgrounds. Eight of these 
distributing agencies are conducted in 
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ROOF CAMP ON A CITY DWELLING 


the library buildings, the remaining 219 
are organized in children’s homes, and 
schools, and in connection with various 
manufacturing, philanthropic and civic 
‘centers. \ 
Without this close co-operation and 
sympathy manifested by educators, social 
workers, representatives of technical so- 
cieties, and other interested citizens, it 
would be impossible for the library to 
reach many of the homes into which its 
books now go. Even in the process of 
their distribution they illustrate Lord 
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Rosebery’s saying that “books are the 
greatest democratic agent of the world.” 
Through books speak history, the acts of 
great men, the force of the world’s 
thought and Christian civilization. An- 
cient and medieval libraries were the re- 
positories of this heritage, but it remained 
for the progressive public libraries as we 
know them today, to make books acces- 
sible to all alike, rich and poor, young 
and old, and thus to become an impor- 
tant socializing factor and an educational 
force in modern life. 


ROOF CAMP ON A CITY DWELLING 


ADDISON W. BAIRD, M. D. 


NEW YORK 


A couple of 
years ago in the 
course of my lec- 
ture on the Pre- 
vention of Con- 
sumption, which I 
was delivering for 
the Board of Ed- 
ucation at a 
schoolhouse in a 
distant part of 
Brooklyn, I laid 
special emphasis 
on the fact that 
by initiating early 
measures to bring 
about a cure in 
suspected or in- 
cipient cases no 
time was lost, in- 
asmuch as all 
means intended to 
build up the body 


vigor were of 
benefit in any Vere 
event. In partic- 


ular I dwelt upon 

the need of plenty of fresh air. # 
the lecture several in the audience 
stopped to discuss various phases of the 
subject, and one gentleman asked if I 
kept the windows of my bedroom wide 
open all night. It chanced to be bitterly 
cold weather, and I answered jestingly 
that one was tempted to keep them closed 
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DR. BAIRD’S ROOF-HOUSE. 


A picturesque view results from seeing the beau- 
ties and ignoring the ugly features of the ‘“roof- 


After ° 


on such a night. 
“Then,” he re- 
plied, “it is a case 
of “do as I say, 
and not do as I 
MiG: ey yA oat 
ter of fact my 
dedroom windows 
were regularly 
open at night and 
furnished with 
awnings for use 
in stormy weath- 
ete Dal itmet Ears 
chance remark led 
me to reflect 
whether a better 
plan could not be 
devised. 

Some time lat- 
er, in renovating 
my house, I em- 
braced the oppor- 
tunity to build a 
camp or sleeping- 
rooi on the roof 
—up among the 
chimney pots, as Sam Weller would say. 

The roof-house is twelve feet square, 
and consists of a steel framework covy- 
ered in with fireproof materials to com- 
ply with the building code. Across the 
front extends a series of doors, so that 
this whole side can be thrown open. The 
walls are double and the interspace has 
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openings top and bottom, thus providing 
free circulation of air; and the roof 
also is double, with ventilation through 
a small cupola. The effect of this cellu- 
lar construction is to prevent the apart- 
ment from becoming overheated wheil 
the sun’s rays play upon it throughout 
the long summer days. Since the photo- 
graph for this cut was taken, awnings 
for the windows and a wide porch across 
the front with an awning over it have 
been added. The whole cost was less 
than four hundred dollars. 

The sleeping room is reached by a 
steep stair from the top floor of the 
house, the coaming of the scuttle-way 
having been carried up into the room, 
and the stairs guarded by a handrail. 
The room contains two iron cot beds, a 
couple of chairs, shelves for extra bed- 
ding, a candle-lantern and a few other 
appurtenances. As this sleeping apart- 
ment is shut off from the rest of the 
house by a door at the foot of the stairs 
the atmosphere in it is always that of 
the outside air, hence there is no sensa- 
tion of a close, confined space, such as 
one finds in a garret. Moreover, there 
is no such disadvantage as attaches to 
sleeping in an attic room, for the reason 
that one can dress and bathe in the well- 
warmed top floor, and even in winter 
time the exposure is only momentary. 
At night it takes a very brief time to 
reach the blankets, and in the morning 
one’s movements are accelerated by con- 
tact with the cold air. Of course in cold 
weather it is necessary to have an ample 
supply of warm covering, but when one 
has settled for the night in a tunnel of 
blankets there is a very pleasing sensa- 
tion of cosiness. In hot weather the at- 
mosphere in the sleeping room is never 
oppressive, and even on close summer 
nights a refreshing movement of air is 
ordinarily found. 

Sometimes high winds are rather an- 
noying, especially when it blows great 
guns during a winter gale. Rain on the 
roof is soothing rather than unpleasant, 
although thunder storms in the night are 
occasionally disturbing. All of the series 
of doors enclosing the front of the roof- 
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house are commonly left open at night 
even in stormy weather. Rain and snow 
may beat in; but that is a matter of no 
consequence as the house is carried on 
iron girders about two feet above the 
roof of the main house, and melted snow 
or rain drains through the floor without 
harm. The morning of the day President - 
Taft was inaugurated several bushels of 
snow found their way in around the 
beds, causing, however, no particular 
inconvenience.: 

I have found that sleep in the open 
air is quieter and deeper than indoors. 
One may be sleepy when the alarm 
sounds in the morning, but rises refresh- 
ed and invigorated. In fact, this urban 
open-air life has a number of pleasant 
features. There is a sense of remote- 
ness, of being away from the noise and 
movement of the city. Looking out over 
the roofs the scene is often one of great 
beauty. The electric light streaming up- 
ward on the tall buildings of the neigh- 
borhood is very striking; and further 
on can be seen the Palisades with their 
brilliant arc lights and the dark river be- 
neath. In winter-time moonlight glisten- 
ing on the surrounding snowclad roofs 
forms a very attractive picture. 

Experience shows that sleeping in the 
open air renders one less liable to “catch 
cold,” and that an incipient coryza usu- 
ally disappears over night. The appetite 
is markedly increased; not inordinately, 
but three good meals a day are very ac- 
ceptable. This increase. of appetite has 
its inconvenience for it renders the need 
for more exercise imperative, and in city 
life exercise is difficult to obtain. 

Altogether, for those who are obliged 
to dwell in the city and who desire to 
obtain plenty of fresh air either as a 
therapeutic measure or simply as a mat- 
ter of hygiene, it will be found that a 
roof-house is a handy institution, and 
that the “climate of New York” is high- 
ly beneficial. Sleeping in the open air 
wherever tried brings about a wholesome 
stimulation of every function of the 
yey and refreshment to the mind and 
soul. 
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TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN ON A CITY 
ROOF 


SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY 


Perhaps the 
heaviest single 
burden laid 
upon the Unit- 
ed Charities of 
Chicago is that 
w hich results 
from tubercu- 
losis. Among 
the many les- 
sons learned 
in its study, 
none is more 
emphatic than 
that of 1t's 
frightful cost. 
With the de- 
velopment of a 
system of tu- 
berculosis clin- 
ics in any large 
city, a new duty 
and opportu- 
“nity. are laid 
upon the heart 
and conscience 
of its charity 
workers. Every 
day brings to their attention men, women 
and children wha can be saved if a 
chance be given them. This has been 
demonstrated over and over again, but 
the price must be paid. While consump- 
tion is no respecter of persons, the great- 
er number of its victims are found in 
the homes of the poor. You cannot 
have consumption in three rooms on 
five dollars a week with any success. 
The poor cannot afford it; the commu- 
nity cannot afford it. The entire budget 
of the best financed charity organiza- 
tion in the world cannot adequately pro- 
vide milk, eggs, diet, sleeping appliances 
for porches. better quarters, rent, an 
equivalent for wages which will give 
necessary rest and cessation from toil 
to the victims of this disease. The only 
‘salvation is prevention. We have to 
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“ALSO COMMUNICABLE.” 


“esting. 


execute flank 
movements and 
cut it off. 

The open 
air school 
now carried on 
by the United 
Charities of 
Chicago is one 
Such effort: 
Last summer 
tive), Chicago 
Tubercua- 
losis Institute 
conducted such 
a school for 
thirty children 
for about as 
many days. It 
gathered in a 
group of limp, 
pallid, physic- 
ally blighted 
children. They 
were listless, 
inattentive, un- 
interested and 
Ug tent et 
A thirty days’ regime of in- 
telligent care and feeding, of exer- 
cise and rest; resulted in an average 
gain of seven pounds, and in the opin- 
ion of the teachers made the pupils 
an average group of children in alert- 
ness, ability to sit up and take instruc- 
tion and to keep up sustained interest 
in their work. Some people thought 
that this was all very well as a warm 
weather enterprise but that it should be 
put aside with summer clothing and the 
approach of cold weather. To convince 
these doubters and to clinch progress 
already made, it seemed very desirable 
that the experiment be continued here, 
as it has been elsewhere, during the win- 
ter. 

This was made possible by a grant 
of $2,500 from the Elizabeth McCormick 
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OPEN AIR—OPEN MINDS. 


Memorial und, a memorial to a child 
who although she lived but twelve years 
displayed exceptional traits of character. 
Her interest and sympathy for the un- 
fortunate, her thought and activities in 
their behalf would have done credit to a 
person of much maturer years. The 
trustees of the fund are wisely encour- 
aging movements that promise  far- 
reaching social significance. The Board 
of Education is co-operating with the 
open air school enterprise by furnishing 
the teacher, desks and school equipment. 
‘The medical staff consists of Dr. W. A. 
Evans, commissioner of health; Dr. John 
A. Robinson, president of the Chicago 
Medical Society; Dr. H. B. Favill, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute; Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, head of 
the-sanatorium department of the Chi- 
cago Tuberculosis Institute, and Dr. 
James A. Britton, physician in charge. 
Although the differing ages of the 
children make it substantially an ungrad- 
ed class, and notwithstanding the divis- 
ion of time necessary to ‘this modified 
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school regime, the teacher, Alice Bunker, 
has undertaken the work with a ‘spirit 
and zeal that are insuring success. 

The school has aroused a great deal 
of interest through the press and among 
educators and philanthropists. It is one 
of many forces that will doubtless result 
in more fresh air and a better health 
regime not only for this class of chil- 
dren but for all children in the public 
schools.t Often school ventilating sys- 
tems will not work unless the windows 
are shut; consequently |they are kept 
shut. Then the ventilators fail to work 
anyway. This seems like a case of mis- 
placed veneration. 

The floor plan of the building on which 
the school is situated is forty by seventy 
feet. The portion within the enclosure 
is about thirty by fifty feet. The tent 
in which the desks are located is made of 
asbestos board so that it is fire-proof and 
stands the test of wind and storm. The 

1See article Fresh Air for Average School Chil- 
dren, by W. HE. Watt; in this issue. 
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TENT INTERIOR. 


OPEN AIR DPXHRCISE. 
The rest period is also taken here. 
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windows about the sides lift so that 
there is an open zone around the tent. 
In fair weather the children take their 
rest hour in the open. Meals are served 
in the dining room, two floors below, and 
the daily bath is taken in bath rooms in 
the building proper. 

The Eskimo suits seen in the pictures, 
so far.as we know, have not been used 
elsewhere. During their rest period the 
children are also wrapped in blankets, 
but restless children often displace the 
blankets and become more or less ex- 
posed, while the warm, loose fitting 
suits stay in place. Moccasins similar to 
those used by lumbermen are worn. 

This was probably the one school in 
the city of Chicago where the boys and 
girls refused to take a vacation. They 
canie back, every one, asking that the 
school go on during the Christmas vaca- 
tion. The winter so far has been the 


11:45 to 12:00 
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most severe for many years, but the 
children are all doing well. 

The daily routine of the school is as 
follows: 


7:30 to 8:00. Rise and dress. 

8:00 Breakfast at home. 

9:00 Arrive at school. 

9:00 to 9:30 Bath (cold). 

9:30 to 10:00 Lunch. 

0:00 to 11:45 Study,recitations and breath- 
ing exercises. 

Wash face and hands ready 
for dinner. ' 

Dinner. 

Prepare for rest period— 
brush teeth, etc. : 

Rest. 


2:00 to 8:30 Study and recitations. 

8:30 to 3:45 Temperature, instruction in 
hygiene, breathing exer- 
cises. 

3:45 to 4:15 Recreation. 

4:15 to ..4:30,, Luneh. 

4:30 ; Leave school for home. 

6:30 Supper at home. 

8:30 Bed. 


FRESH AIR FOR AVERAGE SCHOOL — 
CHILDREN 


HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN FIT TO LEARN 
W. E. WATT 


Our open air school rooms are not de- 
signed for tuberculous children or for 
any other class. Our proposition is not 
a medical one, but one of practical teach- 
ing. The children in these rooms are not 
selected because they need fresh air and 
coolness, for all children, we believe, 
very much need what these are getting. 

Seeing the hopeless task of the average 
teacher in the ordinary school where 
many children are incapable of doing 
what the school requires, it was decided 
that the need of the school is not greater 
skill in the teacher but greater fitness to 
learn in the children. 

Although all who know anything about 
hygiene agree that the right temperature 
for a school is less than seventy degrees, 
it is a fact that most schools have rooms 
at a temperature of eighty at times. AlI- 
though the rules call for from sixty-five 
to seventy, in practice the rules are con- 
tinually violated and a very dangerous 


heat is tolerated. This unfits pupils for 
learning. It lowers vitality and kills 
interest. ’ 

Seeing the good results produced by 
open air recreation and by school work 
done in summer in fresh air, I was led 
to feel that it might tone up some of our 
failing pupils to give them more exer- 
cise, less study, less instruction and more 
oxygen. 

But if it is good for our unsuccessful 
pupils why deny it to the bright ones? 
If one class will benefit by it so will every 
class, for fresh air means vitality, activi- 
ty is life, and those who are truly: alive 
are the ones who succeed in their efforts 
to learn. 

So we have open rooms to build up 
vitality and fit pupils to learn. We make 
it possible for them to desire learning 
earnestly and to get it joyfully. 

Moisture in air is almost as important 
as oxygen. When air is warmed it must - 
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have more water in it. 
office where warmed air is supplied with- 
out moistening, the air is fatal to plant 
life and also to animal life. Not instant- 
ly, but by slow agony. Plants cannot be 
kept alive in the ordinary school. Deluge 
their roots with water and they will 
live at only a dying rate. The soil bakes 
and the leaves wither. Soon they droop 
and die. Children and teachers are killed 
by the same conditions. We bury many 
children every year because they have 
spent hours daily and nightly in an at- 
mosphere drier than that of the desert, 
where sage brush and cactus lose out in 
the fight for life. 

How are children murdered by dry 
air? Not instantly as by a shot from 
a gun. But by the fierce attack of the 
dry blast upon the mucous membrane of 
nose, throat, bronchial tubes, and lungs. 
This membrane naturally secretes a liquid 
which destroys deadly microbes. But 
dry air parches this membrane and breaks 
down its structure. Evaporation is so 
rapid there that the cells are destroyed 
and soreness becomes general. The 
membrane does not scab over and heal. 
It secretes catarrhal deposits. These be- 
come more or less putrid and receive as 
guests all the germs of foul air diseases. 
Microbes are collected and encouraged 
to multiply in this putrescent mass, and 
the first great agency of nature for the 
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In a school or 


destruction of the enemies of life turns 
traitor to the body and invites death.) 
The membrane stops killing the deadly 
microbes and begins to collect and nour-. 
ish them. 

The natural resistence to disease of 
the healthy human being is destroyed by 
living in air that is too dry. Outdoor 
air is usually at seventy per cent of sat- 
uration. _When warmed to seventy de- 
grees it is at only about twenty-five per 
cent of saturation. Give it a jet of steam 
and you can make it humid enough to 
be safe to live in. But it is better to give 
children air that is naturally provided 
with moisture and also cold. Those de- 
prived of outdoor air are weakened. 
They collect deadly germs. They are 
too weak to resist them. They become 
ill with grip, pneumonia, catarrh, or tu- 
berculosis, and are not strong enough to 
recover. So we kill them off and say 
God has taken them! 

Dying children cannot learn. Some 
of them, unfortunately, can learn some 
things. Occasionally a symptom of the 
deadly disease is a mind brilliant along 
certain lines and dull along others. But 
usually the child of low vitality is dull, 
incapable of clear. thought, void of 
interest. So we believe our great school 
duty is to give the children vitality, re- 
sistance, and the natural desire for learn- 
ing which the well child always has. 
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WINDOWS OPEN IN JANUARY. 


Dr. Schram, our school physician, said 
to a teacher one day, “Let me tell you 
which are your brightest children.” He 
had not seen those pupils before, being 
recently assigned to the Graham school. 
As he passed down the aisles he said, 
“This boy is bright. This one cannot 
learn anything; he has learned nothing 
at all since cold weather set in. This girl 
is only fairly bright. This is the bright- 
est child in the room. This one is sub- 
normal and never will learn in ordinary 
school.” 

The teacher admitted his accuracy but 
wondered at it. It was not phrenology 
but modern scientific common sense. 

“T looked at only three things: clean 
noses, clean throats, and normal glands. 
The child with a running nose is handi- 
capped. So is the one with a bad throat, 
and the lump under the jaw or arm of 
the child whose glands are distended 
leaves it little power to learn. When I 
found but one of these bad symptoms I 
said the child was slow to learn; when 
I found two I said he was dull, and the 
child with all three cannot learn any- 
thing.” 

Generally the children in any school 
have these symptoms. What fools these 
mortals be who select teachers with great 
pedagogic skill and tell them to get that 
class through the grade in ten months 
or be marked for failure! 
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How can I estimate or characterize 
the enormity of the crime against child- 
hood when a school is boxed up tightly 
in warm, parched air which causes or 
aggravates all these disorders and de- 
prives the pupils of the oxygen and ex- 
ercise which alone can cure them! What 
folly to tie the wings of an eagle and try 
to kick him into flying! What rashness 
to weaken the American people by this 
crippling process and then expect 
strength, integrity, and civic virtue! 
Outdoor air cures catarrh. It cures sore 
throats, and with proper feeding it re- 
duces swollen glands. How do I know? 
Because we are doing these things. 

Noses were inspected in our two fresh 
air rooms after eight weeks of operation. 
Among the ninety pupils were two, one 
in each room, having nasal discharge. 
We then examined the pupils in the next 
two rooms who were about the same age. 
There were forty running noses. Fur- 
ther inquiry regarding the two children 
having catarrh in the open rooms showed 
that they had not been-regular in at- 
tendance and were not typical open air 
subjects. This shows that the school 
cures catarrh. We did not open the 
school to cure disease, but to fit chil- 
dren to learn. We are succeeding. We 
have removed a serious handicap to 
learning. Is it not better to double the 
capacity for learning in the pupil than . 
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to put the screws on the teacher and 
urge her to get results? 

At the risk of making this article too 
long I will close with a few propositions 
which I merely affirm because I know 
them true and omit telling why or how I 
know. 

The open air school makes pupils and 
teachers well. It makes them strong, in- 
telligent, active, cheerful, capable, and 
free from headaches and dullness. It 
saves lives. It saves money. ‘It wiil save 
half the fuel bill. It is practicable in a 
modified form for all grades. It will 
save Chicago millions of money in cost 
of buildings. It will save millions in 
doctors’ bills, nursing, and untimely 
funerals. It will avoid wrecking thou- 
- sands of nervous systems and digestive 
tracts. It will promote clear thought. 
It will obviate most of the friction be- 
tween home and school. It will side step 
the worst disciplinary troubles which 
take up a large part of the time of prin- 
cipal, teacher, pupil, parent, superintend- 
ent, and trustee, because most of these 
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troubles come directly from the nerve 
strain and irritation due to housing 
teacher and pupil in an atmosphere pro- 
ductive of irritability, indiscretion, in- 
sanity, and death. 

It does away with the necessity for 
much reviewing. It makes once telling 
worth something. Because what is 
learned is acquired more effectually it is 
not easily forgotten. All the work of 
the primary school is ordinarily review 
work and drill. About ninety-nine 
per cent of the work of the primary 
school is of this sort because the minds 
of the pupils are deadened by the weak- 
ened conditions of body and mind. 
Fresh air work doubles the teacher's 
power and the results in the pupils. By 
breathing nature’s air and wearing extra 
clothing, with much exercise, during 
school hours the child is so much more 
alive than the ordinary school child that 
the mental and physical results are sur- 
prisingly good. 

. “Let us live while we live.” 


A JANUARY DAY IN GRAHAM SCHOOL. 
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ALL HANDS 
"ROUND 
FOR THE 
BABY 


HELEN WORTHING- 


TON ROGERS 


cy 


“Parents cannot accomplish the task alone and unaided; physicians cannot do it; farmers and milk 
dealers cannot do it; it cannot be done by the governing bodies of our cities and states, or of the nation 


itself. 


But all these forces combined, earnestly and wisely working together, can do it, and so bring 


about—the—triumph of life over death, of health over disease.”—JOHN SPARGO. 


Between the years 1890 and 1907, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of 
the Census, 16,509 children under five 
years of age died in the city of Louisville. 
In August, 1908, examinations of market 
milk made in the laboratory of the Fiscal 
Court, showed a bacterial count as high 
as 48,000,000 per cubic centimeter. 

These were the conditions that led to 
the organization of the Louisville Babies’ 
Milk Fund Association during the sum- 
mer of 1908 by Dr. Letchworth Smith, 
a chemist and dairy expert connected 
with the city Board of Health. Dr. 
Smith’s intimate knowledge of this gen- 
eral milk supply and its relation to the 
excessive summer rate of infant mor- 
tality which, during July, 1902, rose to 
74.1 above the average monthly normal 
for the decade, had made him keen for 
the distribution of a special supply among 
the less privileged children of the com- 
munity. Thus his slogan became, “Clean 
milk, scientific modification, intelligent 
supervision for the bottle fed baby dur- 
ing the summer months.” 

The first requisite was already avail- 
able in limited amount. Milk, produced 


1Since this article was written the Council of 
Aldermen has appropriated $1500 to the associa- 
tion for its work during the coming season. ‘The 
dead te at accompanying the article are by the 
author. 
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under standardized conditions with a 
bacterial content limited to 10,000 per 
cubic centimeter and “certified” by the 
Jefferson County Medical Society, was, 
through an excellent system of distri- 
bution from a central agency, provided 
the organization at the rate of ten cents 
a quart including delivery to the several 
stations. With part of the $400 sub- 
scribed, two rooms were rented and 
equipped for laboratory purposes, and a 
graduate nurse was employed and 
trained in the modification of standard 
formule. Three philanthropic institu- 
tions were found willing to give the use 
of rooms from which the same nurse dis- 
tributed daily for one hour, the milk pre- 
pared by her earlier in the day. In this 
way—by the use of a clean milk, by its 
adaptation according to formule pre- 
scribed by consulting physicians, and by 
distribution through a trained worker, 
the three essentials of the successful in- 
fants’ milk-depot were met. But, when 
an inventory of results was taken at the 
close of the season, only 1,200 bottles had 
been distributed and not more than 
twenty-five babies registered. 

This was baffling. Approximately 4,- 
ooo children are born annually in Louis- 


ville, sixteen per cent of whom die dur- 
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ing the first year, leaving 3,300 depend- 
ent upon maternal or substitute milk for 
sustenance. Add to these the number 
weaned yearly, and there are, allowing 
for deaths, at least 15,000 children un- 
der five years of age for whom certified 
milk should be obtainable, and half of 
whom would profit by additional super- 
vision. Yet at the close of its initial 
season the association had reached only 
a fractional per cent of that number. 
Its peculiar problem for 1909 became, 
therefore, not merely to enlist the pub- 
lic in saving the babies, but to reach the 
babies that needed saving. Although the 
society fell far short of enrolling the 
number desired, and failed to save. all 


whom it might reach, it closed its sec-: 


ond year with six distributing stations 
in operation; six graduate’ nurses and 
five assistants on duty; $3,000 collected; 
284 children registered and 34,000 bot- 
tles distributed—a gain of 1036 per cent 
in registration and 2733 per cent in dis- 
tribution. But of more significance than 
these figures—so trifling compared with 
those of the great cities—was its success, 
not merely in keeping down its mortality 
to six per cent when that of the city at 
large for children of the same ages was 
twenty-three per cent, but in enlisting the 
personal and financial assistance of 
eighty-two physicians, seven state, county 
and city boards, besides private indi- 
viduals and organizations., Inasmuch as 
the importance of the infants’ milk depot 
as a factor in the reduction of infant 
mortality in every community will de- 
pend on its power to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the public in reaching a large 
number of children, this experiment in 
the working out of a local situation may 
not be devoid of interest. . 

To reach the babies, to secure the co- 
operation of the public, to establish a 
satisfactory system—this was the task 
outlined, a task made doubly difficult by 
the sudden death of Dr. Smith in April, 
From the latter, however, sad incentive 
as it was, grew up the determination to 
make the Babies’ Milk Fund Association 
-a living memorial to its founder; to do 

~The Twelfth U. S. Census gives the estimated 
population of children under five years in Louis- 


ville in. 1900 as 18,888, so that this is a con- 
servative estimate. 
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with many hands the work that had been . 
so far largely the result of one man’s 
devotion. 

The first step toward reaching the 
babies was the location of the districts 
most in need—those showing the high- 
est rate of mortality from intestinal dis- 
eases among children under one year of 
age. -A chart made for the association 
graphically indicated a number of well 
defined groups, around which districts 
were then outlined in the radius of a 
reasonable walking distance from the in- 
stitution offering the best social center 
for that community. Before any loca- 
tion. was definitely decided upon, how- 
ever, a careful house-to-house canvass 
was made—at two of the’ stations, both 
social settlements, by the residents them- 
selves, and at the others by a professional 
worker employed for the purpose. This 
canvass consisted not only in securing a 
record of the name, nationality and diet 
of every child five years and under, but 
in visiting physicians, teachers and pas-’ 
tors living in the district. As a result, 
none of the six stations was opened with- 
out definite knowledge as to the actual 
need for it in the neighborhood. Imme- 
diately upon opening, advertisements 
were inserted daily in all the newspapers, 
space being donated for the purpose. By 
written invitations to mothers’ meetings 
and personal visits from the nurses, the 
addresses secured during the canvass 
were also followed up during the sum- 
mer, thus laying the foundation for a 
comprehensive system of reaching all the 
children in the community. 

Meanwhile the campaign for securing 
the co-operation of the public had been 
begun. Two thousand letters of appeal 
sent out early in May, had been persist- 
ently reinforced by every newspaper in 
the city. From those who had known 
Dr. Smith personally, the response was 
immediate and generous; to others the 
work itself was sufficient. When ap- 
pealed to, the members of the’ fiscal 
(county) court appropriated $200, to 
which, in November, they added $500 
more, making possible. the employment 
of a teacher-nurse to supervise the chil- 
dren in their homes during the winter. 
The: Retail’ Merchants’ Association, the 
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Knights of Pythias, the Interdenomi- 
national Missionary Society and other 
smaller organizations also gave from 
their general funds. A hundred bottle 
banks, donated and placed in downtown 
shops, accumulated nearly $200 in still 
smaller contributions. In addition to 
cash, came other response from all quar- 
ters—milk for the first month, ice for 
the entire summer, several signs, refrig- 
erators and scales, painting, hauling, 
storage, refresh- 
ments — until it 
seemed as if it 
were indeed — as 
one contributing 
painter called it— 
“our cause.” All 
of these things 
did not, of course, 
come at once, but 
they justified the 
executive officers 
in opening the 
season. earlier 
than had been in- 
tended. 

In response to 
the appeal for in- 
stitutional co-op- 
eration in estab- 
lishing the sta- 
tions, the boards 
of the two social 
settlements of the 


city —the Neighbor- 
hood and Wesley 
Houses and the Pres- 
ton Street Mission as 
well as a druggist ina 
district where no so- 
cial center was avail- 
able, at once offered 
quarters iré nt” iree. 
But specially grati- 
fying was the co- 
operation of the city 
officials. The Park 
Board not only al- 
lowed the temporary 
use of a shelter-house, 
but so altered the 
plans of a new build- 
ing as to make perma- 
nent provision for the 
work in that district. It has under 
consideration similar arrangements for 
other communities. The School Board, 
after considerable discussion in which 
the progressives won the day, passed 
the resolution, “That the Babies’ Milk 
Fund Association be allowed to estab- 
lish depots in any of the schools in 
neighborhoods where investigation has 


1The shelter house of the Park Board, in pro- 
cess of erection is seen in the background. 
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shown it is most needed.” The City 
Health Board assigned two of its 
staff for consultation service, provid- 
ed speakers for several meetings and 
made bacteriological examinations. The 
State and County Boards of Health also 
sent speakers and the latter furnished a 
booth for the exhibit of the association at 
the state fair, to which the state agricul- 
tural experiment station donated the 
daily supply of milk from its model dairy 


to be sold for the benefit of the organi-. 


zation. The University of Louisville 
made numerous:bacteriological examina- 
tions, and the Associated Charities not 
only investigated all applications for free 
milk, but provided a central office for 
the supervisor and a committee room for 
the weekly meeting of the nurses. In 
addition to this financial and official sup- 
port, much personal service was given. 
A number of volunteers, assuming the 
duties of regular visitors, were present 
at consultation hours, ,assisted in home 
visitation, arranged programs, prepared 
refreshments and took charge of moth- 
ers’ meetings. Twelve physicians, in- 
cluding those representing the Board of 
Health, gave their time gratuitously at 
the bi-weekly clinics. In response to 
circular appeals and personal solicitation, 
eighty-two others sent their patients to 
the stations. With this spirit of “all 
hands ’round” for the baby, it was possi- 
ble to establish a fairly satisfactory sys- 
tem of organization. 

The milk supply already mentioned 
was not only of certified cleanliness, but 
was drawn from herds whose milk 
showed the per cent of butterfat best 
suited for infant feeding. The two 
rooms equipped by Dr. Smith were again 
rented for the nominal monthly sum of 
five dollars, their location over the dis- 
tributing agency giving the advantage 
of speedy delivery. Here, milk drawn 
at 5 o'clock, night and morning, was pre- 
pared between 8 and 12 A. M., the night’s 
milk being used for the morning, and the 
morning’s for the afternoon deliveries. 
The method of modification was that 
known as the “top-milk” method, and 
was adapted under the personal super- 
vision of a specialist in infant feeding. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced 
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in keeping the bacterial content of this 
adapted milk as low as desired, but by 
frequent tests the difficulties were traced. 
and adjusted. Although standard form- 
ulze were used, constant variations were- 
made from these, and in every case the 
feedings were labelled for the individual 
child. Thus a compromise was made- 


between the stock formule system used 


in many cities and the purely individual. 
modifications required in others. These- 
formule came daily to the laboratory 
from two sources—from physicians to. 
whom prescription blanks had been sent 
at the beginning of the season, or from: 
members of the regular consulting staff. 

At the stations there were an ice-box,. 
scales, table, chairs, indexing-box, record’ 
cards and a few miscellaneous articles, 
costing between forty and fifty dollars. 
As far as practicable, all furnishings. 
were painted white. The staff at each 
station consisted of a physician, a gradu- 
ate nurse and an assistant. The first were: 
chosen as far as possible for their experi- 
ence in pediatrics. In the selection of 
nurses the association had considerable 
difficulty, few having the social training 
or the desired experience either with 
children or in district-nursing. A few 
developed enthusiasm and aptitude for 
the work, however. From each, physi- 
cians’ certificates of good health and free- 
dom from contagious diseases were re- 
quired. The assistants, in several in- 
stance mothers selected from the neigh- 
borhood, were invaluable and proved 
the utility of the station-mother for visi- 
tation as well as distribution. 

At the stations, the routine took on five 
different aspects—consultation,  distri- 
bution of milk, record-keeping, home vis- 
itation and mothers’ meetings. As the 
majority of the children registered—208 
out of the 284—were under the care of 
family physicians, the attendance at the 
bi-weekly clinics was smaller than under 
a reversed condition. Efforts were made, 
however, to weigh each child frequently 
and to keep the attending physician in- 
formed as to its progress. Breast-feed- 
ing was encouraged and whole milk sold 
to nursing mothers, the babies’ weights. 
being recorded as though fed directly. 
All children were weighed bare, and in- 
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dividual tissue-paper coverings for the 
scales were used. 

For the distribution of milk one hour 
a day was set apart, every mother being 
urged personally and by printed slips to 
secure the feedings during that hour. 
This was done, not only that the babies 
might be fed regularly, but that the nurse 
might have more time for visiting. All 
milk was delivered at the stations care- 
fully iced and it was kept in the ice- 
boxes at a temperature between forty 
and fifty degrees (determined by ther- 
mometers) until delivered. Bottles when 
distributed were also iced, either in pails 
brought.from home or loaned by the as- 
sociation.. When ice was not purchased 
at the home, sufficient to last for twenty- 
four hours was placed in the buckets, 
and in order that the milk might be kept 
during this time at the proper tempera- 
ture, Hess refrigerators were loaned by 
the association. These simple ice-boxes,* 
recommended by the New York City 
Board of Health and made at the cost of 
about thirty cents, consisted of wooden 
boxes eighteen inches square and twelve 
deep in which open pails, eleven deep by 
nine in diameter, were sunk in sawdust, 
thus separating the latter from the in- 
ner covered pails containing the bottles 
surrounded by ice. Six pounds of ice 
were found by actual experiment to keep 
the milk at a temperature of forty de- 
grees for more than twenty-four hours. 
The prices charged were ten cents for 
each day’s feeding, eight cents a quart 
for whole, and five for buttermilk. De- 
posit fees of five cents for the initial set 
of bottles, fifteen for pails and twenty- 
five for refrigerators were also asked, in 
addition to two cents for each bottle 
broken. If mothers were unable to pay 
free milk was furnished. At first the 
nurses passed upon these cases, but when 
a family receiving free milk for three 
of its members was found to have a cow 
of its own, the wisdom of referring all 
applications to the Associated Charities 
and the Jewish Federation was recog- 
nized. 

The important work of the nurses 

1A complete description of the Hess Refriger- 


ator is to be found in Charities and The Commons 
for August 15, 1908. 
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was visitation. With the exception of 
the consultation and distribution hours, 
their time on duty was spent in the 
homes; 2,332 visits were made during 
the season. Not only were enrolled chil- 
dren seen at least once a week, but new 
patrons were constantly solicited. In 
the case of illness special service was re- 
quired in giving enemas, baths, and even 
for night duty. But the most valuable 
feature of the association’s work during 
the summer was the education of the 
mothers in the care of their own children. 
This was carried on through the consul- 
tation hours, home visitation, meetings 
and class instruction in the modification 
of milk. The literature circulated at first 
took the form of a pamphlet, but this 
was found too lengthy for practical use 
among ignorant and busy mothers, so that 
a simpler card similar to that issued by 
the New York Conference on the Sum- 
mer Care of Babies, will be substituted 
another year. At the meetings held bi- 
monthly at each station, a series of ad- 
dresses on vital topics relating to the care 
of mother and child was given by the 
best available specialists. These talks 
were followed by music and refresh- 
ments under the direction of the lady 
visitors, with the exception of one sta- 
tion at which the visitor successfully or- 
ganized a committee of mothers to take 
entire charge. Classes in the modifica- 
tion of milk were not inaugurated until 
nearly the close of the season, when it 
became imperative to answer in some 
way the persistent inquiries of the moth- 
ers as to what was to become of their 
babies after the stations were closed. 
With a rapidly diminishing treasury, 
keeping the laboratory and stations open 
was out of the question. The only al- 
ternative was to teach the mothers how 
to prepare the milk for their own chil- 
dren. Prior to the closing of each sta- 
tion, therefore, classes were conducted 
by the directing physician and _ the 
laboratory nurse. An inexpensive model 
equipment was exhibited, after - which 
each mother was shown how to prepare 
the formula used by her own child, per- 
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centages having been translated into 
ounces and put on typewritten slips be- 
forehand. The mother was then asked 
to demonstrate her understanding of the 
process so that the necessary corrections 
might be made. A few were slow in 
grasping the ideas given, but the major- 
ity responded with an intelligence that 
argued well for the success of the ex- 
periment, provided that these first in- 
structions could be followed up system- 
atically in the homes during the winter, 
a plan ultimately put into effect Decem- 
ber 1. On September 30, however, with 
no hope of being able to carry it out, 
the stations were closed. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the in- 
fants’ milk depot is to decrease mortal- 
ity by increasing the vitality of the chil- 
dren in a given community, the obvious 
test of efficiency will be found in the 
death rate of those supervised. Of the 
284 children registered at the six stations 
of the Babies’ Milk Fund Association be- 
tween May 17 and September 30, sev- 
enteen failed to survive the season—a 
six per cent mortality as it stands. But 
one child expired before any milk could 
reach it, another died of scarlet fever, 
six had but one feeding each and one 
only two or three. Half of those who 
died, therefore, came to the stations too 
late to be benefited or died of other 
causes, reducing the rate to three per 
cent. Of the remaining eight, all had 
been ill, and with one exception none 
had been under surveillance more than 
two weeks. rips 

But accepting a six per cent rate, it 1s 
lower than that of the city at large. 
For the last three years (1906-8), ac- 
cording to the reports of the local Board 
of Health, the average death rate for 
children under one year has been a lit- 
tle over sixteen per cent, for those un- 
der five about twenty-three per cent— 
computed from birth returns—while the 
twelfth United States census estimated 
the mortality of the latter as high as 
forty per cent in 1900. How much in- 
fluence this may have had on. the gen- 
eral rate it is impossible to determine, 
but the deaths of children under five 
during August of the past summer num- 
bered nineteen less than the average for 
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the previous nine years, which would in- 
dicate the entrance of a new factor into 
the situation; but that this was the Ba- 
bies’ Milk Fund. Association is not 
claimed. The association values its ex- 
periment rather from the fact that it 
was able to crystallize the problems in- 
volved in a conscientious effort to con- 
serve the infant life of the community, 
and to outline a system from which it is 
likely to secure even better results in the 
future. The principles underlying the 
system which the organization tried and 
found good are as follows: 


1. The milk supply should be of certified 
cleanliness and unpasteurized. 

If possible, this supply should be officially 
“certified”—organizations would seem to owe 
this to the clean milk movement, but when 
this is not available, the conditions of pro- 
duction should be as nearly as possible that 
of the certified, with a bacterial content lim- 
ited to 10,000 per cubic centimeter. Under 
ordinary conditions milk of this standard 
would not require pasteurization, but asgo- 
ciations should be ready. to have this done 


whenever weather or home conditions 
threaten the low bacterial content of the 
milk; non-pasteurization should not be 


made a fetish. 

2. All distributing stations should be lo- 
cated in the districts of greatest infant mor- 
tality. 

These districts should be carefully deter- 
mined by death maps and corroborated by a 
systematic canvass of living children. They 
should also be placed as far as possible in 
neutral social centers. 

8. Every child should be prescribed for 
individually according to the best known 
principles of infant feeding and these pre- 
scriptions carefully modified. 

Modification permits of two methods of 
in the 
home. The first would seem to have the 
commercial advantages of saving time, labor 
and expense. The second involves the ser- 
vices of the teacher-nurse, difficult to find 
and limited as to the number of children 
she is able to supervise satisfactorily, but 
it is more in harmony. with the educational 
ideals ofthe work and more far-reaching in 
result. Mothers in the habit of purchasing 
milk already modified are helpless when de- 
prived of the supply. On the other hand, 
those who have been taught to adapt the 
whole milk for themselves not only carry 
that knowledge with them but pass it on 
to others. . 

4. Milk should be intelligently distributed 
and all children supervised in their homes 
by graduate nurses, each group being lim- 
ited as to number. 

This aspect of the work should include 
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uniformity in distribution hours, regularity 
of clinics for the recording of weights and 
the changing of prescriptions, and visitation 
in the homes at least once a week—more 
often in case of illness. Such demands on 
the time of the nurses, necessarily limit the 
number in the group to which it is possible 
to give adequate supervision. In scattered 
neighborhoods this would vary from fifty to 
sixty cases; in crowded districts it might 
run as high as sixty to seventy-five if suffi- 
cient relief from clerical and distribution 
work were given. 

5. Emphasis should be placed on the edu- 
eational and social aspects of the work, not 
only at the stations by the physicians and in 
the homes by the nurses, but by systematic 
courses of instruction in the general care 
of children as well as in the modification of 
milk, to which should be added every prac- 
tical social incentive for carrying out these 
instructions. 


These generalizations have related 
only to the organizations of the stations. 
Of vital importance, too, is the ideal 
underlying the work in its relation to the 
community at large. The infants’ milk 
depot has been a popular and pictur- 
esque form of philanthropy, but, with 
a few exceptions, it has as yet played no 
large part in the general conservation of 
life—a fact due not merely to flaws in 
organization or insufficient emphasis on 
the educational side, but also to the 
relatively small number of children it 
has been able to reach. If this form of 
social service, therefore, is to take its 
possible and rightful place among the 
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agencies effective in the reduction of in- 
fant mortality, it must more systemati- 
cally and persistently reach the major- 
ity of the children where it is estab- 
lished. But in the city of any size this 
is a task too large to be accomplished 
by a single group of individuals no mat- 
ter how efficient or enthusiastic, even 
were the problems involved confined to 
the mere distribution of a clean milk 
supply; for the causes of infant waste 
are composite and to be removed only. 
by the federation of varied forces—in- 
dividual, commercial, philanthropic, civic 
—implying a more expensive, intricate 
and permanent organization than is like- 
ly to be maintained by private initiative 
alone. The function of this private phil- 
anthropy is to experiment, develop, 
standardize, but its ultimate contribution 
to the civic weal should be to create in 
the social consciousness a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the conservation of its 
infant life —a “conservation” as vital 
and legitimate a public problem as that 
of a nation’s forests or her waterways. 

If the growth of the Louisville Babies’ 
Milk Fund Association during the sum- 
mer of 1909 is in any degree worthy of 
mention, it is because, under the in- 
spiration of this larger ideal and in the 
spirit of co-operation, it was able to in- 
terest so many agencies in this game of 
“all hands ’round” for the baby. 
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A LIFE-SAVING QUEST ON THE SEA OF 
INFANT MORTALITY STATISTICS 
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The two diagrams which form the ini- 
tial plates of this article are reproductions 
of diagrams prepared by the writer in 
1877 and published in a leaflet of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society to call 
attention to the work of the Sea-Side 
Home at Coney Island, opened by that 
society in 1876. This is believed to be 
the earliest sea-side sanatorium in the 
country established for the relief and 
treatment of infants and young children 
suffering from summer complaints. 
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DIAGRAM I. 

Average weekly mortality in Brooklyn of chil- 

dren under 5 years, 1873-1876. 
Diagram (1) shows the average ac- 
'tual mortality each week of children 
under five years in Brooklyn for the 
four: “years front: (1873 ‘to’ “1876; 
diagram (II) shows the average mor- 
tality of all over five years. A period 
of several years was taken and the fig- 
ures averaged in order to secure results 
unaffected by sporadic causes in special 
years. The vertical scale of deaths in 
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DIAGRAM II. 


Average weekly mortality in Brooklyn of all per- 
sons of 5 years and upwards, 1873-1876. 
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these diagrams is one hundred deaths a 
week for each half inch, and the vertical 
divisions mark the fifty-two weeks of the 
year. The average of deaths was worked 
out from the weekly reports of the De- 
partment of Health for the four years. 

During eight months of the year it ap- 
pears that the average weekly mortality 
in Brooklyn of children under five was 
under 100, but during July and August 
the average was over 200. In one week 
of July, 1876, it had risen to 390. The 
population of Brooklyn in the middle of 
the period depicted was 474,022. 

After thirty-three years it should be 
instructive to make a comparison. Dia- 
grams III and IV have accordingly been 
prepared to show on the same scale the 
average actual mortality for each week 
of children under five years in Brooklyn 
for the four years 1906-1909, and also 
the mortality of all over five for the same 
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Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul, Aug. Sep. Oct, Nov. Dec. 
DIAGRAM III. 

Average weekly mortality. in Brooklyn of chil- 
dren under 5 years (upper full line), and infants 
under one year (lower broken line), 1906-1909. 

In Diagram III the full upper line in- 
dicates deaths of children under five and 
the broken line below it shows how many 
of these were deaths of infants under 
one year. Diagram IV shows the corre- 
sponding mortality of all over five years. 
The average population of Brooklyn for 
this term was 1,471,217, more than three 
times what it was when the first charts 
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were made. A casual glance only is 
needed to see that, with the population 
trebled, deaths under five years increased 
by only a small percentage, while the 
deaths over five have increased approxi- 
mately pro rata to the population. 
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DIAGRAM IV. 


Average weekly mortality in Brooklyn of all per- 
sons of 5 years and upwards, 1906-1909. 


To make an exact comparison between 
the two epochs and a correct portrayal 
of the gains or changes, diagrams V and 
VI have been prepared, in which the 
deaths are shown as they would have 
appeared in each of the two periods had 
Brooklyn contained just one million in- 
habitants at each epoch. 

Diagram V thus compares the deaths 
of children under five in the two periods. 
The upper line shows what would have 
been the average weekly mortality of 
children under five for the years 1873-6, 
and the lower line what it would have 
been for the four years just ended, 
1906-9, had. the population been just 
one million at each epoch and the death 
rates those that actually prevailed. 

Here we have a picture of results 
achieved in saving the lives of little chil- 
dren which must put fresh heart into 
every worker in the field and encourage 
still greater activities for the future. In 
every month of the year the gain is pro- 
nounced, the average rate being reduced 
to less than one-half what it was a gen- 
eration ago; while in the summer months 
there is a reduction to barely one-third of 
the old rate. | 
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J an, Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Ang. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
DIAGRAM V. 


Comparison of weekly mortality in Brocklyn of 
children under 5 figured on|a population of one. 
million, 1873-1876 (upper full line), 1906-1909 


(lower jbroken line). if itt 


Translated into actual figures, this 
means that over eleven thousand lives of 
children under five are annually saved 
in Brooklyn that would have been lost 
every year had the death rate continued 
as it was only a generation back. It is 
also plain that there is still a great gain 
to be made at the point where the great- 
est gains have already been made; that is, 
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DIAGRAM VI. 


Comparison of weekly mortality in Brooklyn of 
all persons of 5 years and over figured a pop- 
ulation of one million, 1873-1876 (full 1906- 


on 
line), 
1909 (broken line). 
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from the middle of June through the 
summer months. 

Diagram VI compares in the same 
way the average mortality of all over five 
for the same two periods on a million 
of population. The full line indicates 
the earlier period, 1873-6, and the broken 
line the later period, 1906-9. It would 
seem from this diagram that no special 
gain has been made in reducing the aver- 
age mortality after five years of age. 
The average length of life has, however, 
been increased. It would have seemed 
natural if, in view of the increased num- 
. ber of children carried past the age of 
five, there had appeared an increased 
ratio of deaths between five and ten, 
or during youth, but an examination of 
the mortality statistics shows that this 
is not the case; the ratio of .deaths 
to population has decreased in every 
period of youth, and even after 
the age of twenty-five there is only 
a slight increase until the age of 
forty-five is reached. From that point 
to extreme old age the ratios of deaths 
have necessarily increased. This shows 
conclusively that the lives saved in in- 
fancy attain maturity and in many cases 
old age. The gain is real and enduring. 

The causes of this great lessening of 
infant mortality are many and it is not 
possible to apportion credit accurately 
among them. They include helpful work 
in many directions by public departments 
and officials and by private organizations 
and individuals, a great advance in med- 
ical science and a liberal education in 
hygiene throughout the community. 
Some of the more important causes are, 
however, easily distinguishable and are 
worth notice. 

In 1876, in Brooklyn, a close inspec- 
tion of the dairies within the city limits 
was just beginning, and inspection of 
dairies outside of the city did not exist. 
Now there are no dairies in the borpugh 
and inspection throughout the state 1s 
general. The inspection of foods is also 
much more rigid now than then and the 
unripe fruit which formerly appeared on 
every corner stand is rarely seen. The 
spread of contagious diseases has been 
checked and, thanks to the use of anti- 
toxin, the death rate from diphtheia has 
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been reduced to one-fourth of what it 
was thirty years ago. The streets are 
cleaner than they formerly were, and 
tenement house inspection is more active, 
though a vast deal remains to be done in 
both directions in Brooklyn. 

Among the organized volunteer or pri- 
vate movements which have come into 
the field in Brooklyn since the earlier 
period and which have contributed to 
the striking result, the most influential 
has been the Brooklyn Children’s Aid 
Society, with its Sea-Side Home estab- 
lished in 1876 and its distribution of 
pasteurized modified milk during the 
summer months for the last ten years. 
In the homes of the sick poor the trained 
district nurses of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities have been working through- 
out the year in steadily increasing num- 
bers since 1893. St. Christopher’s Hos- 
pital for babies has rendered efficient 
service and in recent years St. John’s 
Guild has received some Brooklyn chil- 
dren each summer. The older hospitals 
and dispensaries have also extended their 
facilities and increased their efficiency in 
the care and treatment of children, while 
the interest, co-operation and self-sacri- 
fice of the physicians have been, as al- 
ways, factors of prime importance. 

Apart from the value of the ministra- 
tions in any special case, a campaign of 
education in the care of infants has been 
carried on by all these agencies, public 
and private, and by others as well. It is 
this increase of knowledge — however 
much remains to be acquired—which has 
allowed the advance of each year to be 
carried forward and has laid the founda- . 
tion for further annual progress. 

If by way of comparison we cross the 
river from Brooklyn, we find that the 
annual general death rate of old New 
York has been reduced from over twenty- 
seven per thousand of the general popu- 
lation in 1873-6 to under eighteen in the 
last four years, and the mortality of chil- 
dren under five has been reduced from 
over thirteen in a thousand of the popu- 
lation to less than six. Thus it appears 
in a general way that in Manhattan the 
gain in the saving of life under five years 
has been approximately as in Brooklyn, 
while the mortality of those above five 
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years, which was considerably higher 
than Brooklyn’s rate a generation ago, 
has now been reduced to nearly equiva- 
lent figures. 

Diagram VII has been prepared to 
show for the borough of Manhattan, for 
the years 1906-9, the actual mortality of 
children under five years and of infants 
under one, the former indicated by the 
full line and the latter by the broken 
line. This diagram VII should be com- 
pared with the corresponding diagram 
III, showing similar deaths in Brooklyn 
for the same years. 
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DIAGRAM VII. 


Average weekly mortality in, Manhattan of chil- 
dren under 5 years (full line) and infants under 
‘one year (broken line), 1906-1909. 


The average population of Manhat- 
‘tan for the years 1906-9 was 2,263,658 
against 1,471,217 for Brooklyn. To 
make an accurate comparison, both show- 
ings must be figured for an equal popu- 
‘lation, say of one million individuals, 
‘and this is done in diagram VIII for chil- 
dren under five, and in diagram IX for 
‘infants under one. In each of these dia- 
grams the heavier line represents Man- 
hattan and the lighter line Brooklyn. 

The Health Department’s figures for 
1908, show 133,227 deaths under five 
in Manhattan in a population of 2,292,- 
894, a death rate of 5.77 in a thousand of 
general population, while in Brooklyn 
there were 7,626 similar deaths in a pop- 
ulation of 1,492,970, a death rate of 5.11. 
Nearly the whole of this difference be- 
tween the infant mortality rates of the 
two boroughs is due to the saving in 
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DIAGRAM VIII. 


Comparison of weekly mortality, per million peo- 
ple, of children under 5 years, ee (heavy 
line), Brooklyn (light line), 1906-1 


Brooklyn of infants under one year of 
age. Of these, Manhattan lost 9,048 as 
against 5,012 in Brooklyn, which has 
sixty-five per cent of Manhattan’s popu- 
lation. To put it differently, nine-tenths 
of the lives under five annually saved in 
Brooklyn over Manhattan, are of infants 
under one year. The 1909 report, just 
received, confirms this conclusion. These 
comparisons of the ratios of infant mor- 
tality to total population are somewhat 
unfair to Brooklyn, where the proportion 
of children is greater than in Manhattan. 
The proper method would be to compare 
the deaths with the numbers living at 
the same ages, but these figures are not 
obtainable except in national census 
years. The census of 1900 showed the 
proportion of children in Brooklyn to be 
about five per cent greater than in Man- 
hattan, while the public school registry in 
1908 points to a difference of over twenty 
per cent. 


DIAGRAM IX. 


Comparison of weekly mortality, 
people, of infants under one year, 
(heavy line), Brooklyn (light line), 
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per million 
Manhattan 
in 1906-1909. 

While the death rate of children under 
five in Brooklyn averages each year be- 
low that of New York, this gain is by no 
means uniform throughout the twelve 
months. The advantage of health is 
shown by the diagrams to be decidedly 
in favor of Brooklyn for the first half of 
the year. At the start of the heated term 
the advantage is with Manhattan for a 
few weeks, and thenceforward to the end . 
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of the year the ratios run fairly closely 
together, with a slight advantage to 
Brooklyn again. _ 

Apart from this, and due evidently to 
entirely different causes, there is a 
marked rise in the mortality rate of lit- 
tle children in Manhattan which culmi- 
nates during the months of March and 
April and which is not to be found at 
all in the diagrams for Brooklyn. This 
point is made still more clear in diagram 
VII. This increase is somewhat perplex- 
ing. It occurs year after year. The pub- 
lished reports of the Department of 
Health give the deaths week by week from 
diarrhoeal troubles and from contagious 
diseases of children under five but, as 
these figures show no striking difference 
between Manhattan and Brooklyn, the 
reason must be sought .in other direc- 
tions. Thinking it probable that the ex- 
planation was to be found in the respira- 
tory diseases, the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Health was sought and Dr. 
Guilfoy, the registrar of records in Man- 
hattan, and Dr. Byrne in Brooklyn have 
been most obliging in their efforts to aid. 
Taking the month of April, 1909, for a 
trial. comparison, Dr. Guilfoy reports 
that there were in Manhattan 459 deaths 
of children under five from acute bron- 
chitis, broncho-pnetmonia and _ lobar 
pneumonia; while in Brooklyn at the 
same time there were only 209 deaths 
from the same causes. Making allow- 
ance for the difference in population, this 
shows an excess of deaths in Manhattan 

over Brooklyn from these diseases dur- 
_ ing the month of April last of 150 chil- 
dren under five years of age. As to the 
causes for this difference, Dr. Guilfoy 
writes as follows: 

“The deaths under five years of age 
from acute respiratory diseases are far 
out of proportion to those of Brooklyn, 
but that in my opinion is accounted for by 
the fact that during the five weeks of the 
month of April, 1909, there were 3,882 
cases of measles reported in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan against 1,312 in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, and the prevalence 
of measles always increases the deaths 
from respiratory diseases.” 

In some years, however, measles is 
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more prevalent in Brooklyn than in Man- 
hattan. It is true that the difference in 
infant mortality between Manhattan and 
Brooklyn was.somewhat more marked in 
the spring of 1909 than in previous years, 
but there is a wide divergence between 
the two boroughs every year, as the aver- 
age of four years shows in the diagrams. 
Concerning this Dr. Guilfoy writes: 

“Pursuing the comparison into another 
bypath, I would call your attention to 
the effect of the presence of a consid- 
erable number of Italians, especially as 
concerns the death rate from respiratory 
diseases among children. .I think you 
will agree that we have a considerably 
higher percentage of people of this na- 
tionality and the first generation thereof 
in Manhattan than in Brooklyn. There 
is no doubt in my mind that our death 
rate among children under five from re- 
spiratory diseases is increased consider- 
ably by the presence of Italians and Ital- 
ian-Americans. 

“The death rate of the entire city dur- 
ing the years 1905-1906 of children under 
five years of age, from respiratory dis- 
eases, was twelve per one thousand chil- 
dren living at those ages. In five typical 
Italian blocks in the same years, deaths 
from respiratory diseases ranged froin 
double to quadruple this figure. I ven- 
ture to offer this as one of the factors 
bearing upon an increased mortality in 
Manhattan from acute respiratory dis- 
eases in the month of April, as com- 
pared with that of Brooklyn.” 

It is unfortunately not possible to make 
an exact comparison between the bor- 
oughs in this regard, as the last census 
(1905) does not discriminate between 
foreign nationalities. The school census 
of 1906 found the Italians in Brooklyn 
fairly proportionate to Manhattan. 

The increase shown in Brooklyn oyer 
Manhattan in July is due directly to a 
larger number of deaths from diarrhoeal 
troubles in Brooklyn than in Manhattan 
at the start of each summer. This also 
occurs every year. Its causes are worth 
careful study. 

Through the seven months beginning 
with November and ending with May, 
the rate of infant mortality from diar- 
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rhoeal troubles is relatively less in Brook- 
lyn than in Manhattan. In these months 
deaths from diarrhoeal diseases are rela- 
tively few, but the comparison is clearly 
in favor of Brooklyn, where the rate 
runs about twenty-five per cent below 
that of Manhattan. In the month of 
June there is a sudden upward jump in 
the rate in both boroughs, coincident with 
the beginning of hot weather with its 
immediate effect on the quality of the 
milk supply of the city, and in the last 
four years the rate in Brooklyn has in 
each year passed the rate in Manhattan 
before the end of June. During July 
the infant mortality rate from diarrhoeal 
diseases in Brooklyn is considerably 
higher than in Manhattan, having aver- 
aged forty per cent higher dur- 
ing the last four years. In Au- 
gust the ratios in the two boroughs 
drop to equal figures and maintain that 
equality during September and October, 
after which, as already observed, the 
comparison is again in favor of Brook- 
lyn. Among the possible causes for these 
erratic movements the following may be 
noted : 

In Manhattan it has been possible for 
many years to secure modified and pas- 
teurized milk from the Straus and other 
stations throughout the year. In Brook- 
lyn its distribution by the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society has been confined to 
the summer months until 1909, when 
it was extended to October 30. The dia- 
grams comparing the infant mortality in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn do not indicate 
any advantage from such a distribution 
during the winter months, but they do 
indicate clearly that the opportunity to 
obtain pasteurized milk in Brooklyn 
should be afforded earlier in the season 
and extended say from May to, Novem- 
ber. The facilities heretofore at the serv- 
ice of the Brooklyn Children’s Aid So- 
ciety have not permitted such an ex- 
tension of distribution, but it is under- 
stood that they are about to build a spe- 
cial laboratory to provide the necessary 
facilities. Should an enlarged distribu- 
tion in Brooklyn be thus afforded, an 
interesting test of results will be secured. 

Another consideration of much im- 
portance is that Manhattan with its 
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greater resources of surplus wealth has 
provided summer outings and _ hospital 
care for sick children to an extent a great 
many times beyond that which Brookly.. 
has enjoyed. In one of the medical jour- 
nals of last summer Dr. Ager of Brook- 
lyn estimated the number of children sent 
for one or two weeks to the country as 
31,000 from old New York and 6,500 
from Brooklyn, and the number sent in 
day parties as 110,000 from old New 
York and 10,000 from Brooklyn. 

For many years forms of tenement 
house construction were permitted by 
law in Brooklyn which were forbidden 
in old New York. The tenement house 
act of 1879, which was made possible 
by demonstrations of improved housing 
in Brooklyn, was not made applicable. to 
Brooklyn because, as was stated at the 
time, the legislators from old New York 
were opposed to the bill and the votes 
of the Brooklyn representatives were 
necessary to pass it and these could not 
be had if Brooklyn was included. This 
was the act which limited the amount of 
lot which might be covered by tenement: 
houses thereafter constructed. Not un- 
til 1892 did Brooklyn come under the 
same statutory provisions in this regard 
as Manhattan, and in the interim tene- 
ment houses:in Brooklyn multiplied rap- 
idly. In addition to this Manhattan has 
had the larger attention of the Tenement 
House Department established in 1902, 
but the turn of Brooklyn must soon 
come. The worst unsanitary conditions 
have indeed been removed in Brooklyn 
as in Manhattan, but strange to say 
there are today, not only relatively but 
actually, more dark rooms in Brooklyn 
tenements than in Manhattan. 

The report of the Tenement House 
Department for the quarter ending June 
30 last states that in February, 1909, 
there were in Manhattan 118,211 living 
rooms in tenement houses with inade- 
quate light and 36,825 without windows. 
In Brooklyn there were 135,341 rooms 
with inadequate light and 59,377 with- 
out windows. Up to Juné 30, 18,533 of 
these windowless rooms in Manhattan 
had been covered by orders and only 
3,550 in Brooklyn. While this consid- 
eration affects infant mortality through- 
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out every month, its greatest effect is 
naturally during the heated term. 

While the infant mortality rate in both 
boroughs can still be largely reduced, 
that of Brooklyn, notwithstanding ies 
better soil and its less congestion of 
population will naturally approximate 
that of Manhattan as the rapid move- 
ment of population across the river goes 
on, accompanied by a steady dernolition 
in Manhattan of old tenements to make 
room for the march of trade: Brook- 
lyn is thus already carrying a consider- 
able part of the burdens which were 
formerly Manhattan’s, and Queens will 
follow the same law. In but a few years 
the most difficult problems of Greater 
New York will pass from Manhattan to 
these boroughs, while the generous re- 
sources of Manhattan, now mainly used 
within the limits of that borough, must 
necessarily more and more become avail- 
able for the greater needs and opportuni- 
ties across the'river. It is time that Man- 
- hattan should unite with Brooklyn and 
‘Queens both to strengthen local relief 
efforts in those boroughs and to frame 
plans for them to avoid for the future, 
so far as may still be possible, the over- 
crowding which has cost Manhattan so 
heavily and which will surely occur in 
the other boroughs of Greater New York 
_ if public attention is concentrated solely 


on making them readily accessible to. 


more millions of people. 

By a comparison of infant mortality 
in New York with that of European 
- cities as quoted in the Report of the 
Department of Health, it appears that 
New York occupies a fair position, not 
so good as Paris or London, but better 
than most English or continental cities. 
The Bulletin of the United States Census 
Bureau on Mortality Statistics of 1908 
enables us to make similar comparisons 
with other American cities. The ratio 
of the mortality of children under five 
to the whole population for 1908 is there 
ascertained as 5.86 for Manhattan and 


5.19 for Brooklyn, figures which differ but » 


slightly from the figures as published by 
the New York Department of Health. 
For the whole of Greater New York the 
rate is 5.55, which compares favorably 
with the rate of Boston (6.32), Pitts- 
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burgh (6.07), etc., but exceeds that of 
Philadelphia (5.21), Newark (5.50), 
Buffalo (5.19), Baltimore (5.21), and 
is much in excess of Cleveland (4.70), 
Chicago (4.45), Cincinnati (3.91), St. 
Louis (3:26), St. Paul (2:55), Indian- 
apolis (2.50), and Minneapolis (2.28). 

Among eastern cities the banner record 
for low infant mortality is held by 
Rochester, the third city of this state, 
which showed in 1908 only 2.83 deaths 
under five for each thousand of general 
population,—less than half the rate of 
the borough of Manhattan, while the 
manufacturing city of Fall River, Mass., 
has the worst record reported, namely, 
11.28 per thousand of population, or 
twice that of New York city. Albany 
came next to Rochester with a rate of 
3-19. As compared with neighboring’ 
cities these low death rates are not due to 
climate, for on either side of these cities 
are others whose death rate is close to 
New York’s; nor are they due to size 
(Rochester 193,111 and Albany 100,000), 
for neighboring cities of less size have 
much larger death rates. 

Rochester has given very close atten- 
tion to the quality of its milk supply 
since 1897, closer, I presume, than it is 
possible to secure as yet for so large a 
city as New York, even with the best 
endeavors of the Department of Health. 
The dairies from which the milk supply 
for this great city is drawn are scat- 
tered far and wide in different parts of 
the state, while the supply for Rochester 
is doubtless secured from nearby sources. 
Added to this is the increased difficulty 
of transporting the milk at a suitable 
temperature for long distances and 
the loss of time in transportation. xn 
Rochester, too, there is much less con- 
gestion of population than in New York 
and a much less percentage of citizens 
of foreign birth. However, with all these 
more favorable conditions, the average 
rate of mortality of children under five 
years of age in Rochester prior to 1897 
was about 5.16 in a thousand of popu- 
lation, or just about that of Brooklyn 
last year. This was a period in which 
little or no attention was paid to the 
milk supply. The period from 1897 to 
1904 inclusive was one in which, says 
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Diagram from Report of Health Department of 
Rochester, N. Y., for 1908, showing the relation 
for five years of the average number of bacteria 
and deaths of children 


(broken line) 
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the Report of the Rochester Health 
Department, “very much attention was 
paid to the milk supply and in which the 
courts enforced the law against selling 
milk in violation of the health ordinance.” 
During those eight years the deaths un- 
der five years were reduced almost to 
the same number each year and the rate 
of such mortality was only 2.84 in a 
thousand of population. Since 1905, it is 
stated, the courts have been less rigid 
in enforcing the ordinances, and the rate 
of infant mortality rose in 1905 to 3.62, 
but has since been steadily reduced, fall- 
ing to 2.83 in 1908. In Rochester no 
pasteurized milk is used and the whole 
reliance is placed on securing pure, clean, 
milk. A very interesting chart in this 
report shows the relation between the 
number of bacteria in a cubic centimeter 
in the milk supply and the infant mor- 
tality and is reproduced here. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
Rochester has reached the limit of child 
saving; further progress is not only pos- 
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sible but probable. We shall never 
see a city whose homes are all sani- 
tary, whose public administration 
is perfect, whose people are all wise, 
in which the mothers are all well 
fed and the babies all nourished on 
mother’s milk, but great advances 
have been made towards the goal 
and more are still to be made. If 
we compare the infant mortality of 
Greater New York for the year 
1908—when it reached the lowest 
figures ever recorded—with what it 
would have been had the death rate 
been as in Rochester during the 
same year, we shall see that an 
average of over a thousand child 
lives would have been saved every 
month if the Rochester rate had 
prevailed in New York. The final 
diagram (XI) illustrates this com- 
parison; the upper line showing the 
average actual mortality of chil- 
dren under five in New York city, 
and the lower line what it would 


Average of bacteria in cubic centimeter of milk. 


have been had the Rochester death, 


rate prevailed here. The shaded portion 
shows the gain that should still be made 
here. 
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DIAGRAM XI. 


Monthly mortality of children under 5 in Great- 
er New York, 1908, (upper line), compared with 
the mortality as it would have appeared if at the 
Rochester rate in same year (lower line). 
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SANITARY TENEMENTS FOR TUBERCU- 
LOUS FAMILIES 


HENRY. L.. SHIVELY, “M:-D. 


PHYSICIAN-IN-CHARGE, PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL TUBERCULOSIS CLINIC 


"HENRY ATTERBURY SMITH 
ARCHITECT. ~ 


STREET FACADE OF SANITARY TENEMENTS. 


The discovery of the Koch bacillus in 
1882 marked an epoch-making change 
in views as to the nature and treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. Prior to that 
time the belief in the specific effect of 
mild and warm climates on tuberculous 
disease was well-nigh universal, and a 
specially selected climate was considered 
to be of paramount importance. The 
sufferer from consumption in every 
stage was sent at great expense and in- 
convenience to languish in distant health 
resorts, often with the pangs of nostalgia 
added to the distress incident to his 
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disease. With the more accurate knowl- 
edge resulting from the study of the 
parasitic cause of tuberculosis, it was 
demonstrable that the chief factors in 
the cure are abundance of fresh air and 
sunlight, and that the same effects are 
obtainable in any climate, provided these 
essentials of treatment with suitable food, 
rest, and medical supervision can be pro- 
cured. This important fact has been 
sufficiently proved by the favorable re- 
sults obtained in sanatoriums wherever 
situated—in New York state, in Massa- 
chusetts or in Colorado, California or 
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North Carolina. With the building of 
sanatoriums and the development of 
treatment in them, it was also apparent 
that however great their value for the 
individual patient, the necessary cost of 
treatment, their insufficient capacity, and 
the too brief period of time spent in 
them so limit their usefulness, that they 
can never be more than a very small 
influence in the great problem of caring 
for the tuberculous poor in large cities. 
The sanatorium will, for these reasons, 
always be of greatest benefit to the well- 
to-do patient who can put hygienic meas- 
ures in practice and continue, after leav- 
ing, the right mode of living which alone 
makes probable his permanent recovery. 
Even for the relatively small number of 
poor patients for whom sanatorium treat- 
ment is possible, the lesson inculcated at 
great cost is largely lost, when after a 
temporary sojourn amid the ideal condi- 
tions of a well conducted institution, they 
are returned to the squalid living condi- 
tions which generated their disease. Re- 
lapse is almost inevitable, and there are a 
bitter pathos and tragic irony in the hard 
situation of the intelligent consumptive 
who has learned how to live in order to 
keep well, and who on account of his pov- 
erty cannot do so in the wretched homes 
of the poor in large cities. It is evident 
that for any lasting benefit to the great 


majority of tuberculous patients the 
problem must be more _ vigorously 
attacked in the home itself. Instead of 


the impossible plan of sending the tuber- 
culous poor to sanatoriums, sanatorium 
conditions must be brought to them. And 
this is not as impracticable as might at 
first appear, for the chief elements of 
sanatorium treatment, air, light, nourish- 
ment, rest, baths and watchful supervis- 
ion, are none of them necessarily unat- 
tainable at home. 

It has for a number of years been a 
cherished plan of the writer to try to 
aid in securing these desirable ends by 
the erection of a type of building in which 
tuberculous families might live and en- 
joy as long as need be many of the best 
features of sanatorium life. The actual 


accomplishment of this design on a suf- : 


ficiently large scale to be economical and 
practicable has now been rendered pos- 
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sible through the splendid munificence 
and wise philanthropy of Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Sr., who has long been 
familiar with tenement conditions and 
the needs of the tuberculous poor in New 
York city. With rare discernment she 
has attacked the problem in the home, 
which is so often the source of origin 
and the means of communicating infec- 
tion, especially to young children. 

Upon a site admirably suited to the 
purpose adjoining the John Jay Park 
and overlooking the East river on one 
side, and next to the playground of a 
public school on the west, and fronting 
on East Seventy-seventh and Seventy- 
eighth streets, four large buildings of a 
type especially designed for the purpose 
by the architect, Henry Atterbury 
Smith, are now in course of construction. 
Six stories in height, when completed 
they will occupy eighteen city lots and 
will house in all 382 families in suites of 
from two to five rooms. There are to be 
sixty-two suites of two rooms,’ 220 of 
three rooms, sixty of four rooms, and 
thirty-six of five rooms. It is intended 
that they shall be conducted in connection 
with the Tuberculosis Clinic of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, but tenants will also 
be received from other clinics and from 
private physicians. A family to be eli- 
gible must have one or more tubercu- 
lous members in a stage of the disease 
favorable for home treatment. A num-. 
ber of novel architectural features will 
be introduced. 

There will be ample courts for air and 
light to which access will be had through 
passageways extending from street to 
street designed similarly to the Durch- 
hiuser of German and Austrian cities. 
These open passages will insure a free 
circulation of air in the courts. Outside 
staircases in each of the four corners of 
the courts will afford separate entrance to 
each suite of rooms, thus securing greater 
privacy and quiet for the tenant and 
eliminating entirely the dark, ill-ventilat- 
ed, disease-breeding interior hall and 
staircase, which are such abominations 
in the ordinary city tenement. These 
open staircases will be provided with 
safety treads set in concrete, and will be 
protected from rain and snow by glass 
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INTERIOR 


COURT. 
Open stairways, passages and loggias make 
cure’ continuous, 


“the 


hoods jutting out from each story. The 
recesses in the angles of the court in 
which the stairways are built will be 
lined with white, glazed tile. At each 
turn of the stair there will be a seat 
let in the iron railing to provide a rest- 
ing place for children and invalids. 

It is believed that in the almost sub- 
tropical climate of New York city this 
form of stair is peculiarly suitable. The 
idea is novel only in its application to 
tenements for tuberculous families, for 
the open stair is a feature of domestic 
architecture long familiar in cities of 
southern Europe. The accompanying 
illustrations of the outside staircases of 
the Minelli-Contarini palace of Venice, 
built in the fifteenth century, and of the 
well known Chateau de Blois in France 
show that the construction is indeed an 
old one, has been well tried out, and is 
thoroughly practical. It is unfortunate 
for the city dweller in our climate that 
the ordinary type of house should be 
modelled after those of England and 
Holland whence came our original set- 
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tlers. We live, however, in the. latitude 
of Naples and Madrid, and for eight. or 
nine months have a climate admirably 
adapted for living out of doors, and the 
architecture of our dwelling houses 
should conform more to those of south-- 
ern Europe than of more northern coun- 
thies: 

The entire surface of roof areas of the 
sanitary tenements will be utilized for 
fresh air treatment and outdoor life. The 
roofs will be fitted with open loggias, 
windbreaks, retiring rooms, comfortable: 
seats, flowering plants and shrubbery to: 
make them as attractive as possible and’ 
encourage their fullest use by the ten- 
ants. On the street facades and the side 
fronting the park there will be individual’ 
balconies on every floor, communicating” 
with the bedrooms and living rooms by 
large windows hung in three sections: 
and extending from ceiling to floor, thus. 
making the balconies continuous with the 
floor areas and affording every oppor- 
tunity for outdoor sleeping and dining. 


IN VENICH. Ms 
of the Palazzo Minelli-Contarini_ 


Open stairway 


IN FRANCE. 


The ornate open stair of the Chateau de Blois. 


By having three window sashes instead 
“of the two which are usual, it is possible 
to have open two-thirds instead of half 
of the entire window space. 

The saving in floor area by the aboli- 
tion of common interior halls has ren- 
dered it practicable to make available a 
larger percentage of space for bedrooms 
than is usual in the ordinary tenement 
house. Each bedroom, will be provided 
with a closet, and where it is desirable 
for economizing space the closets will 
be movable and constructed of steel, but 
in most instances they will be built of 
plaster and set in the wall. Bedrooms 
and living rooms will be as far as possible 
situated in the front of the buildings with 
windows directly on the street. Kitchens 
and bathrooms will be in the rear, the 
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latter ventilated by open shafts and pro- 
vided with ample light by windows open- 
ing on the stairs and interior courts. 

Each suite of rooms will have its own 
bathroom and hot water supply. The 
bathtubs are to be built into the wall and 
the floor material will be brought up to 
the bottom of the tubs in such a way that 
dirt and dust cannot collect. In each 
bathroom the basin will be free stand- 
ing for the same reason. The kitchens 
will each contain a gas range, sink, and’ 
laundry tubs. Over the gas range will 
be a hood communicating with an ex- 
haust flue for carrying off the odors and 
vapors of cooking. These flues will also 
serve a useful purpose for ventilation. 
The interior construction of the tene- 
ments will be fireproof and vermin proof. 
The flooring is of monolithic material and 
coved up on the walls for six inches in 
such a manner as to avoid angles. Con- 
crete, steel, brick and tile will be com- 
bined to make an effect as much like 
modern hospital construction as is pos- 
It is believed throughout that 
whatever is good, clean, and sanitary in 
a hospital is equally good in the home. 

In the basement will be an individual 
storeroom for each family, and there will 
be lockers for baby carriages at the end 
of an easy incline leading to the street. 
In each of the basements of the four 
buildings three spacious laundry rooms 
with steam driers are provided. A mod- 
ern disinfecting plant will also be a 
feature of the basement. The suites of 
rooms are to be heated by hot water from: 
a central plant of high pressure boilers, 
and care will be taken to insure control 
and regulation to avoid overheating and 
insufficient humidity of the air which is: 
warmed. The method of lighting has 
not been finally determined but it is 
probable that electric light can be sup- 
plied from a plant in the buildings at a 
price to compare favorably with the cost 
of gas. In buildings constructed for tu- 
berculous families the vitiation of the - 
air by combustion products of illuminat- 
ing gas is undesirable. 

The sanitary tenements are not de- 
signed to be a mere charity but a hu- 
mane and philanthropic investment which 
it is expected will yield a sufficient re- 
turn to encourage the construction of 
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other similar houses. The income of this 
particular group of buildings will, how- 
ever, be devoted entirely to philanthropic 
objects. It is thought that this type 
of dwelling will be not only an efficient 
aid in the treatment of cases of incipi- 
ent tuberculosis and in making per- 
manent the good results of sanatorium 
treatment, but will be of equal benefit 
as a measure of prevention in extending 
to the exposed members of the patient’s 
family the protection of a hygienic home. 
The clinic physician and visiting nurse 
are well aware of the frequency with 
which other unsuspected cases of tuber- 
culosis, especially among children, are 
found in the families of consumptive pa- 
tients applying for treatment to the out- 
door departments of our hospitals. Bet- 
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ter eine conditions will prevent the de- 
velopment of the disease in delicate, 
anemic individuals, who in the ordinary 
tenement environment are likely candi- 
dates for tuberculosis. 

In these sanitary homes to be built by 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, the advantageous hy- 
gienic conditions will be supplemented by 
the vigilant supervision of physicians and_ 
nurses, and as is the case with every po- 
tent instrumentality in the warfare 
against tuberculosis, there will accrue. 
many incidental benefits scarcely less im- 
portant than the special object for which 
they.were designed. The sanitary tene- 
ments will encourage cleanliness, good 
morals, temperance, thrift, good house- 
keeping, and all the social virtues which 
make for a higher plane of living. 


NEW YORK AND 


MUNICH 


C. P. OBERNDORF, M.D. 


In America we hear a good deal about 
the moderation of the Germans in the 
matter of drinking, and occasionally the 
German drinking custoins are pointed out 
as models. Sometimes we are informed 
that the typical German imbibes his 
glass or two of beer to his meal or light 
luncheon, enjoys the society of his 
friends at the inn and then, with steady 
step and clear head, makes his way home- 
ward. 

For this reason it is argued by German- 
Americans and others, that it would be 
advantageous to introduce the German 
customs into America, and Professor 
Munsterberg of Harvard lately published 
in Germany? an article in which he ex- 
presses himself as being decidedly op- 
posed to the prohibition movement which 
has been spreading with such rapidity 
through the United States. Muinster- 
berg does not belittle the dangers which 
accampany the use of alcohol, but to his 
view these dangers are not so great as the 


‘Similar in scope to an article published in the 
Internationale Monatheft, Basle, Aug., 1909. 


2Aus Deutsch-Amerika, Munsterberg, Berlin, 1909. 


evils of the universal disregard and eva- 
sion of the prohibition laws in America, | 
or as the substitutes for alcohol which he. 
maintains the strenuous temperament of . 
the American would force him to seek. 
In conclusion he asserts that it should be 
a duty for Germans in America to ac- 
quaint the American public with “the 
more desirable form of German inn.” 

Let us now consider to what extent 
this view is justified and to what extent 
the Germans in America are adapted for. 
propagating temperatice. Is there less 
alcoholism evident with the German 
drinking customs in the Kaiser’s realm 
than in American cities? Do the Ger- 
mans in America furnish a smaller num- 
ber of alcoholics than the people of other 
nationalities? Would the “German inn” 
really be the “best substitute for our 
saloon” ? 

That alcoholism is far more prevalent 
in the city of New York than in Miinich 
—of course in proportion to the pgpula- 
tion—cannot be denied. I choose these 
cities because the statistics can be backed 
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by personal observation and interpreta- 
tion and because no more typical city 
could be selected, so far as Germany is 
‘concerned. , 

Bellevue Hospital, which cares for 
cases of alcoholism occurring in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and partially for 
those of the Bronx, maintains the widely 
known alcoholic ward and in addition a 
prison ward and a psychopathic ward, to 
which patients suffering from patholog- 
ical mental states induced by alcohol are 
- admitted. In the male alcoholic ward 
alone in August, 1907, there were 605 
admissions ;+ in the female, 203. Kraepe- 
lin,? the famous chief of the Royal Ba- 
varian Psychiatry Clinic, reports that for 
the year 1905, 253 men and thirty women 
entered that institution with purely alco- 
holic disturbances. Thus in one month 
in New York considerably more than 
twice as many alcoholics needed treat- 
ment as in an entire year in Miinich. 

But the number of alcoholic cases ad- 
mitted to Bellevue is not exhausted with 
these figures. During August, 1907, 
sixty-five persons were under treatment 
in the prison ward for alcoholism. Curi- 
ously enough in New York it is usually 
left to the policeman to decide if a person 
found intoxicated on the streets should 
be sent to the prison ward of Bellevue or 
ignominiously be carted off to prison in 
a patrol-wagon, or more pleasantly and 
tenderly be hurried to the hospital as a © 
sick person afflicted with acute alcohol- 
ism. Thus it can come to pass that a 
chronic alcoholic may on one morning be 
discharged from the prison ward as a 
criminal and the same night enjoy care- 

1] am deeply indebted to Dr. Norton for the 
privilege of using the statistics which were gath- 
ered in his service. 


2 Der Alkoholismus in Munchen, Kraepelin, Mu- 
nich, 1907. 
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ful nursing in the hospital wards as an 
alcoholic. My statistics show that over 
one-third of the patients in the alcoholic 
wards were brought to the hospital by © 
ambulances, which cannot usually be 
called excepting through the police. It 
is therefore clear that the police are in- 
clined to regard the alcoholic offender in 
the kindlier and less troublesome light. 
In addition we still have those psychic- 
al disorders caused by alcohol which are 
admitted directly to the psychopathic 


‘ward. Bellevue, therefore, with over 8,000 


admissions annually to the alcoholic 
wards alone, caring for the cases among 
two millions of people, must treat about 
twenty-seven times, instead of four tinaes 
as many cases as the Munich Clinic, 
which administers to half a million. I 
might add that at Bellevue, where the 
capacity of the alcoholic ward is con- 
tinuously overtaxed, only most urgent 
cases are received. 

If we regard the following statistics 
casually, it is striking that the Germans 
in New York contribute a rather small 
number of alcoholics in proportion to 
other nations, notably the Irish. In 1907 
I found that the birthplaces of 367 con- 
secutive cases were as indicated in the 
table at the bottom of this page. 

Of those born in the United States, the 
paternity was: 
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But the census of 1goo reports the 
foreign born population as follows in 
Greater New York, (and there is prob- 
ably not a marked variation for Man- 
hattan and the Bronx) : 
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. During the past nine years the propor-° 
tion of Irish to Germans probably has 
not altered materially, though the abso- 
lute percentage to the total foreign born 
population has decreased in both in- 
stances, due to the enormous influx of 
immigrants from Slavic and South Eu- 
ropean countries. 

It must also be considered that among 
the Germans in New York more than 
one-half are Jews and the Jews are 
notably temperate. The religion of 239 
admissions to Bellevue were: Catholic, 
sixty-eight per cent; Protestant, thirty- 
one and one-third per cent; Hebrew, two- 
thirds of one per cent. 

The great number of Irish patients ex- 
plain the high percentage of Catholics. 
But attention must also be directed to 
the fact that the small proportion of Ger- 
mans is determined by the multitude of 
Jews contained in this class. 

One also notes that ninety-nine per 
cent of the admissions are either native 
born or from North European countries. 
The Italians, Russians, Greeks, Rou- 
manians and Armenians, who form an 
increasing portion of New York’s cos- 
mopolitan population, contribute a mini- 
mum percentage of alcoholics. More- 
over, twenty per cent of New York’s pop- 
ulation is Hebrew. Why not introduce 
the Italian or Hebrew drinking customs! 

I must acknowledge I was quite as- 
tounded as I gradually became acquaint- 
ed with the type and the small number 
of cases admitted to the Miinich clinic. 
It is generally recognized that beer alone 
cannot produce delirium tremens and the 
cases in Mtinich were of a milder char- 
acter than one encounters here. They 
fully substantiated Kraepelin’s contention 
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that the result of beer drinking in Miinichn 
manifests itself in a gradual deteriora- 
tion of character rather than in acute al- 
coholic disturbances. But our mysteri- 
ous mixed drinks and whiskey cause not 
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only the annihilating acute delirium, but: 
even more promptly, mental and physical! 
degeneration in addition. 

Although cases of alcoholism in New 
York exceed in number and _ severity 
those of Miinich, it can hardly be main- 
tained that the Germans contribute less- 
than their due proportion. 

The presence of so much alcoholisrm 
in New York and almost every other 
large city of the United States, would’ 
seem to indicate that the simplest remedy 
would be absolute prohibition. We all’ 
know the arguments against the immedi- 
ate introduction of prohibition into large 
cities and testimony is not wanting as to: 
its inefficiency in cities under 100,000. 
Unbiased investigation usually leads to: 
the conclusion that the arbitrary abolition 
of the saloon in large cities would not 
afford a solution of the alcoholic prob- 
lem, but lead to that disregard for the 
law which Miinsterberg emphasizes. A 
social custom which has existed so long 
may be removed by drdstic measures, 
but the problem would be by no means 
thus adjusted. 

Are the German drinking customs the 
proper substitute for the saloon in New 
York? In their “more desirable form,” 
indeed, says Miinsterberg. It must be 
conceded that the type which Miinster- 
berg indicates possesses distinct advan-- 
tages over the ordinary American saloon. 
To a certain extent it supplies the poor 
man a substitute for a club, a claim 
which the American saloon is fond of 
appropriating. At his regular table 
(stammtisch) he may sit for hours over 
his beer at a comparatively small cost, 
enjoy the companionship of his comrades, 
play cards, billiards or chess and find rest 
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and recreation—the psychological inhi- 
bition—which Muinsterberg so extols. 

But “the more desirable form” of inn 
as rather inaccessible in Germany for the 
laborer on a small salary. The club-like 
cafés in Germany are patronized by that 
class who in America belong to private 
organizations, only their character is evi- 
‘dent to the public who in America never 
peek behind the guarded doors of the 
exclusive club. The university fraternity 
in Germany has its stammtisch — in 
America it dines in the seclusion of its 
lodge or chapter house. Similarly in one 
corner of any better German café one 
will find a chess club, a pinochle circle 
or in the afternoons possibly a sewing 
group, happily ensconced. But these 
are not the people who constitute the 
alcoholic problem in Germany or in 
America. 

And do not be misled—the alcoholic 
‘question causes as many qualms in Ger- 
many as here. The saloon in “its more 
desirable form” is quite a rarity. In 
the first place, the average Teuton laborer 
cannot afford to drink beer, to any ex- 
tent, without inflicting hardships upon his 
family. Time and again in dispensaries, 
the reply to the question, “How much 
beer do you drink”? is “We are too poor 
for beer.” The result is that especially 
in North Germany in the workingmen’s 
quarters we find the “standing drink 
booths” or, in other words, the bar, 


where schnaps is sold almost exclusively. ° 


‘On. this raw alcohol the laborer can be- 
come stimulated for five pfennigs, over- 
stimulated for ten and if he be not too 
hardened, drunk for fifteen. 

In the South German industrial dis- 
tricts, yes even in Miinich, world famed 
as a beer center, we find that booths are 
increasing rapidly and, moreover, in re- 
cent years the “American Bar” signs 
are becoming conspicuous. Evidently 
they meet a demand. But the American 
would never recognize the “American 
Bar’ as such. The pretty barmaids, fe- 
male habitués, ornate furnishings and 
music are added attractions. The lone 
American features are the prices—and 
these the wealthier Germans seem willing 
to’ meet. 

There is really scarcely a more debas- 
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ing drinking scene than that which may 
be daily witnessed in the Miinich Royal 
Hofbrauhaus and its more plebeian imi- 
tators. I refer to the rooms for the popu- 
lace and not those splendid halls in which 
every traveler dines before leaving Miin- 
ich. It is no wonder that Kraepelin ex- 
claims in disgust, “The revenue from the 
Hofbrauhaus supports the Royal Clinic 
of Psychiatry which it keeps filled with 
patients.” 

Miunsterberg evidently sees the condi- 
tions in the Fatherland through the rosy 


glasses of enchanting distance and with 


eyes dimmed by fond recollection. We 
can perhaps agree with him that in cases 
of moderate drinking the harm does not’ 
greatly outweigh the benefits. But what 
constitutes a case of moderate drinking 
is very variable and undetermined. This 
much is certain; no one would dream of 
commending for adoption certain cus- 
toms prevalent in Miinich—the frequent 
beer festivals, the stupefying soaking at 
the popular beer-halls, the unreasoning 
compulsory beer deluges among the Ger- 
man students, the demoralizing ‘“Ameri- 
can” bar and the pernicious schnaps 
booths. 

Small wonder that in Germany a great 
movement has arisen for temperance, 
originating not with the church, however, 
nor with. the moralizing element. It 
comes largely from medical sources and 
especially from those at the head of the 
departments of children’s and nervous 
and mental diseases. Kraepelin, for in- 
stance, has started in his clinic the un- 
precedented custom—though the usage 
has long been in vogue in certain Ameri- 
can hospitals—of refusing to allow in- 
toxicating beverages to be served to the 
doctors of his staff or attendants or pa- 
tients. Moreover, the inereasing interest 
of the Germans in athletics has led to 
voluntary abstinence in many quarters, 
so that now it is possible to obtain lem- 
onade and other non-intoxicants in any 
of the Miinich beer halls, excepting, as 
the head of the Royal Clinic so often re- 
marks, in the Royal Hofbrauhaus. 

Our substitute for the saloon should 
be something which is not only better 
suited to the American character, but 
which is also an advance over the Ger- 
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man saloon. The settlement house must 
help in solving the problem of furnish- 
ing more attractive and better lounging 
places than the saloon offers—places fur- 
nishing food and perhaps drink. Such 
places—endowed restaurants, if you will 
—may possibly form an intermediate 
step to possible (?) future total aboli- 
tion. In the meantime, there should be 
assembly district option for New York 
city. 

To meet the present exigencies, how- 
ever, in New York, as in Bavaria, there 
is urgent need for institutions for the 
care and re-education of chronic alco- 
holics. The number of re-admissions in 
both Miinich and Bellevue is enormous, 
the same person being often admitted 
from three to six times within the course 
of the year. It is the vicious circle of 
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gutter, hospital, street, saloon, gutter. 
My own statistics, based on data from the 
personal statements of the patients, re- 
vealed that thirty-five per cent of the 
cases were re-admissions. Of 112 such 
patients, there were thirty-seven (thirty- 
three per. cent), men who had none de- 
pendent upon them for support. 

Such people one should be permitted 
to commit for a certain time to special 
institutions before they show that mental 
deterioration which later compels their 
care in insane asylums. Such an insti- 
tution is now being planned and even for 
the state should not prove a financial loss, 
for chronic alcoholics eventually become 
charges to the public—either in the hos- 
pitals for internal diseases; in the peni- 
tentiaries as criminals or in asylums as 
insane, until death terminates the miser- 
able existence. 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH 


LEADER OF BOYS 


AN of tested administrative capacity with na- 
M. tive aptitude for and practical experience 
in the leadership of boys and the manage- 
ment of their social activities—seeks a new field 
of labor as Director of a Boys’ Club, Worker in a 
Settlement, Superintendent of an Institution, or 
similar position of trust charged with the sanely 
sympathetic inspiration and guidance of Boydom’s 
social self-development in a community awakening 
to its own collective responsibility for such con- 
ditions as fatally arouse the bad in its ‘good’ 
and fatuously handicap the good in its ‘‘bad’’ boys. 
Address 


Editor THE SuRVEY, 

Dear Sir: J am looking for such a 
man as you describe in your advertise- 
ment. Let me hear from you. Yours 
truly, 


A series of conferences ensued, at the 
conclusion of which the following dec- 
laration of faith and independence was 
submitted as a get-together basis for the 
work and its support: 


Dear Sir: 

Assuming your committee to have ade- 
quately informed itself in regard to my 
character and capacity and that such 


information disposes you to commend 
me for appointment—it seems proper to 
submit in brief outline the pedagogic 
principles, working methods and official 
policy which would characterize my ad- 
ministration. 

Under the right sort of leadership 
boys may be trusted to govern themselves 
and each other—boy fashion, of course. 
Wherefore, trusting my boys, I should in 
turn expect “you folks” to trust me— 
man fashion. For if I do go on the job 
it will not be as “superintendent” but as 
“Dutch uncle” so to speak; as the god 
behind the machine, oil can rather than 
club in hand. All you gentlemen need 
to do is to furnish the fuel; the boys will 
feed the boiler and may be trusted to 
make things hum if only from curiosity 
to “see the wheels go round”’—while I 
sit on the safety valve until time comes 
to blow off steam. In other words, we 
shall run the house ourselves without 
janitor or scrub woman, teacher or cop— 
as an orderly, tidy, decent “social center” 
—but this will necessarily be done boy 
fashion and not after the manner of men, 
let alone of women. 


Don’t misunderstand me. I am an 
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“old Betty” if anything; a stickler for 
system and discipline. But these. must 
be organic not autocratic; growing, de- 
veloping ; never static, let alone finished; 
not. as good as they “ought” to be but 
better than they might be. Some of the 
fellows will think me a bit “easy,” per- 
haps, but never mother’s son of them all 
will find me a “mark.” 

Except in the sense that we all, with 
one accord, are gone astray, these lads 
must not be classed even as potential 
“delinquents,” though it would indeed be 
surprising if many were not “defectives.” 
In any case all are naturally reclaimable 
or curable because their moral and phys- 
ical substandardization is the result of ar- 
tificial social conditions. The first thing 
to arouse in these boys is self-respect to 
take the place of self-conceit and selfish- 
ness. But until you respect them as boys 
you can’t expect them to have much re- 
spect for society and its institutions. We 
shall not attempt to be “good” boys, nor 
pretend to be better than we are. Yet 
such as we are we shall expect to gain 
and hold the confidence and even the 
sympathy of sensitive women because 
we are fair though maybe not “nice”; 
and of sensible men because we are 
square though, perhaps, “bad.” 

If entrusted with this charge I should 
“expect to be permitted to begin the work 
unostentatiously without any press an- 
nouncements whatsoever and ‘likewise 
without any official “opening” on a date 
stated. First of all I should wish to make 
and cultivate personally the individual ac- 
quaintance of not to exceed a dozen rep- 
resentative lads each with a following of 
his own (typical “gang leaders”). After 
having gained their confidence, I should 
confer and counsel with them singly and 
collectively, as to desirable and practi- 
cable ways and means of reorganizing the 
club and conducting the plant—feeling 
my way tactfully and advancing step by 
step along lines of least resistance. 

As I prefigure this new organization 
it would comprise a fellowship of au- 
tonomous subsidiary clubs self-constitut- 
ed and self-governed, each having its 
own special aim whether “literary,” ath- 
letic, civic, military, educational, indus- 
trial or what not. Each of these groups 
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is to be instructed, advised, guided—in 
short led—by an adult of their own 
choosing ; these “leaders” in turn to con- 
stitute a “club leaders’ club” under my 
leadership. 

At the outset I should deem it wise to. 
restrict this fellowship to four or five 
clubs, each with a membership not ex- 
ceeding two dozen and ranging in age 
between fourteen and sixteen. In course 
of time these adolescent (“middle’’) 
clubs would graduate as it were into a 
“senior” fellowship; while as the work 
progresses and the experiment succeeds 
similar clubs of boys ranging between 
twelve and fourteen (none below the 
minimum age of ten, certainly) would be 
grouped into a “junior” fellowship. Each 
of these clubs would have its regular 
meeting night for its own group work 
and special business; while their mem- 
bers would, as such (“outsiders” being 
barred except for special “invitation 
events’ )—would be entitled to all the 
social conveniences, comforts and “privi- 
leges” of our plant, such as it is and may 
develop. 

The boys themselves will establish a 
scale of fees to defray (in so far as may 
be possible for them) the rental of meet- 
ing rooms, cost of labor for maintenance, 
expenditure for repairs (like broken win- 
dows), etc., and outlays for games, etc. 

There should be no duplication of ef- 
fort but rather liberal co-operation with 
other institutions like the public library 
children’s reading room, high school gym 
and shop—all three now “dark” at night. 
Also with the Board of Education in 
matters of truancy and with the Juve- 
nile Court in matters of parole and pro- 
bation. 

In addition to amounts required for 
rent, light, water, fuel and director’s 
salary—the budget should provide funds 
for these items: 


Custodianship, domestic service........ 
Games, athletic supplies, prizes, etc..... 
Tools, lumber and like material........ 


By way of assuring and therefore 
insuring steady development (natural 
growth) of the work itself; and in jus- 
tice, no less, to your appointee, the di- 
rector’s term of office should be estab- 
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lished and provided for by the year 
automatically extendable for like periods 
with mutual option of its termination at 
the end of each year upon three months’ 
notice,—the director’s annual salary is 
to be payable in equal parts monthly. 

SA tae oe rae bergen 


My dear Sir: 
I am authorized by the managing 
board of the Boys’ Club of 


SieweticLeLelape none 
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to offer you the position of director of 
our club, your term of office to continue 
for one year and to be automatically 
extendable for like periods with mutual 
option of its termination at the end of 
any year upon three months’ previous 
notice, your salary to be payable monthly. 

Please advise me at the very earliest 
practicable moment whether you accept 
this offer and if so, what date you can 
take up the work. 

Truly yours, 


Seeishiey sa) lela) ynbleyioltel is tsitedie) ter cel tw 


Chairman 
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STATE’S SHAME ON NATIONAL EXHIBIT 


If national publicity brings to an end 
the shame of a state, the industrial in- 
terests and population of Illinois may 
take a certain grim satisfaction in the 
public exhibition that J. Mack Glenn 
has made of his own inner self. Ina 
jetter to Representative Nicholas Long- 
worth, which he signed as secretary of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
President Taft and the Republican Na- 
tional Committee are thus naively ad- 
dressed in protest against the corpora- 
tion tax law and its publicity clause: 
“We do not think it was fair for the 
president of the United States, after he 
received the support of the corporations, 
to enact a law that was discriminatory 
and unjust. We do not believe that 
there is any law of God or man that jus- 
tifies one in asking for help and giving a 
body blow in return. There is no inten- 
tion of being disrespectful and unfair in 
any of the literature that goes out from 
this office, but I assure you that we will 
insist on our rights and will present the 
truth as we find it.” 

The Chicago Tribune, commenting 
satirically upon Mr. Glenn’s “trans-val- 
uation of moral values”, says, “We vig- 
orously and emphatically disbelieve that 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
either maintains or is willing to be on 
record as maintaining, that having 
‘evaded the law,’ as Mr. Glenn quite 
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candidly puts it, the association, .collec- 
tively or individually, now expects the 
president or any congressman to allow 
his official action to be affected by that 
cash transaction. Mr. Glenn may be 
more or less inured to such bargains. 
But we believe that the members of Mr. 
Glenn’s association may be able to see 
the disconcerting moral resemblance of 
the obligation he contends for, to the 
matter set forth in section 31 of chapter 
38 of the revised statutes of Illinois— 
otherwise known as the bribery section. 
of the criminal code.” The editorial 
concludes that if no one else argued for 
the necessity of a drastic law to compel 
the publicity of campaign. contributions, 
“the secretary of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association has covered the 
ground to the entire satisfaction of every 
decent citizen.” 

The Chicago Evening Post takes so 
seriously this shameless exhibition as to 
demand an apology to the president of 
the United States from the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association for. secretary 
Glenn’s “shameful outbreak.” It adds 
that “such a brutal reduction of govern- 
ment to a matter of barter and trade the 
country has not witnessed in many a 
long day. This outrageous letter fol- 
lows secretary Glenn’s attack on the 
good faith of congress and must damage 
even more seriously the cause he is 
pleading.” 
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But this is only the same old J. Mack 
Glenn who has so long haunted the lobby 
and the committee rooms of the capitol 
of Illinois and figured in every attempt 
to thwart the enactment or enforcement 
of just industrial legislation. For in- 
stance, under date of March 21, 1908, 
he addressed “to manufacturers” a letter 
under the letterheads of the [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, bearing the 
title, Factory Inspection Legislation. In 
this he warned every manufacturer in 
the state that “agitation for so-called in- 
spection legislation has been started”; 
that “the names of some of those who 
are taking the initiative for the proposed 
legislation are mentioned in connection 
with the anarchistic movement which the 
police of the large cities are trying to 
suppress”; that “the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been the agency 
through which proposed legislation’ of 
this kind has been defeated in the past” ; 
that “unless plant owners and employers 
present a solid front, laws of this char- 
acter will be enacted in Illinois.” This 
alarm is rounded out by two leading 
questions: “Is there any organization 
better equipped than the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association to accomplish this 
end?”; “Can you not see your way clear 
to send in an application now?” 

How completely this “outbreak” stul- 
tified the manufacturers’ association, the 
rank and file of whose members this 
“strong-arm” agent must misrepresent, 
was proved by the fact that three of its 
most prominent members were appoint- 
ed by the governor to serve on the In- 


dustrial Commission with some of the 


very men vilified as “anarchists,” to 
frame a bill to provide for the health, 
safety and comfort of employes; and by 
the fact that the bill was ratified by the 
manufacturers’ association as well as by 
the Illinois Federation of Labor and was 
enacted without opposition either within 
or without the Legislature. 

Not yet profiting by this experience 
this same J. Mack Glenn and certain off- 
cials of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation initiated the attack upon the IIli- 
nois law limiting the hours of women’s 
work to ten in every twenty-four. Their 
attorneys stood only for “precedent,” 
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against the remarkable briefs and oral 
arguments to sustain the law at the hear- 
ing before the state Supreme Court de- 
scribed in THE Survey for February 19. 
If the display of J. Mack Glenn’s eth- 
ics and tactics upon the arena of nation- 
al politics and congressional legislation 
may eliminate him from the secretary- 
ship of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and thereby from the capitol 
and court houses of the state, Illinois 
will have occasion to glory in its shame. 
Meanwhile the said J. Mack Glenn, 
without any such occasion, has the ef- 
frontery to glory in his own shame by 
announcing his own candidacy for the 
governorship of Illinois. We will not 
humiliate the party whose candidate he 
aspires to be by mentioning its name. 


GIRLS’ NIGHT WORK IN FRANCE 


In view of the hesitancy in America 
to invade the so-called “freedom of con- 
tract” by restricting the hours of wo- 
men’s work, it is interesting to note the 
length to which the Ministry of Labor in 
the republic of France has gone in pro- 
tecting women workers, especially in 
Paris. By a decree which goes into ef- 
fect on June 30, night work by seam- 
stresses, as well as other women work- 
ers, is prohibited. The abuses in the 
sweating trades are said to have been so 
accentuated during the rush of the 
“American season”, that in many fash- 


‘ionable dressmaking establishments the 


women are forced to work all night, and 
at other times of the year, until ten or 
eleven o’clock. The sewing trades and 
all mercantile establishments had to be 
carefully excluded from the IIlincis bill 
in order to assure any chance to have it 
enacted. 


CRISIS ON THE SOFT COAL FIELDS 


The outlook for the joint trade agree- 
ments between the operators and miners 
of the bituminous coal fields on April 1 
looks serious. The difficulty of the sit- 
uation is enhanced by factional division 
over the policy and re-election of T. L. 
Lewis as president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. Among the poli- 
cies ‘carried through the twenty-first an- 
nual convention held at Indianapolis 
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January 31 and after, was the require- 
ment that “‘all districts in which contracts 
expire April 1 be authorized and in- 
structed to negotiate wage agreements, 
but no district shall sign a contract until 
all wage agreements have been negotiat- 
ed.” This was opposed by the Illinois 
miners. The operators from that state 
refuse to be included in “the central 
competitive field” because of differing 
conditions. The operators from these 
other states objected to the seating of 
the Illinois miners in the joint-conven- 
tion of that field at Toledo, February 3, 
in the absence of the operators of that 
state. The conference thereupon was 
compelled to adjourn without transact- 
ing business. Meanwhile the Illinois 
miners have sent up to President Lewis 
a categorical demand ‘for: definite in- 
structions whether or not they shall pro- 
ceed to negotiate a joint agreement with 
the Illinois operators. This responsi- 
bility for the Illinois negotiation and its 
results, which his critics sought to im- 
pose upon him, the national president 
promptly declined to assume. The long- 
continued amicable relations between the 
operators and miners in Illinois were 
thus imperiled. Even though the Illinois 
trade agreements are made independent- 
ly, yet if the miners. are not allowed to 
sign them until the agreement in other 
districts are signed, it will be extremely 
difficult to agree upon any terms while 
the ratification of the agreement is so 
long postponed and so very uncertain. 
The situation in Illinois, however, is the 
safer because of the election of John H. 
Walker as president and Duncan Mac- 
Donald as secretary of the Illinois Unit- 
ed Mine Workers. For both of them 
are experienced men whose loyalty and 
leadership are as heartily recognized by 
the miners as their reasonable fairness 
has hitherto been by the operators. 


MINERS AND OPERATORS CONFER 


The Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion met this critical situation promptly 
and wisely. From its session at Chicago 
it sent six influential delegates to the 
state convention of the United Mine 
Workers in session at Peoria. That body 
as promptly resolved “to meet the Illinois 
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operators in joint convention for the 
purpose of reaching an agreement on 
eternal differences.” The joint session 
began on February 24. Toward this 
peaceful and promising result both E. L. ° 
Lewis, international president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
John Mitchell of the National Civic Ied- 
eration’s Trade Agreement department, 
contributed by their presence and good 
offices. 

Meanwhile a special national conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of 
America has been called for March 14 in 
Cincinnati to consider the issue of the 
conference between the coal operators 
and miners which is to be held in that 
city on March 8. The reconvening of 
the national body unmistakably proves 
the gravity of the situation, which may 
possibly find a more hopeful solution at 
the hand of representatives from all the 
districts than could be secured frem the 
opposing interests in each one of them. 
Tf only the differing conditions on the 
several fields are respected, the national 
bodies can best take decisive action, to 
take effect simultaneously on April 1 
or at the expiration of existing joint 
agreements. 

If work should be suspended April 1 
because of the failure to negotiate and 
sign trade-agreements, such suspension 
is very likely to open the way for a 
bitter and prolonged struggle over is- 
sues that could be settled far more read- 
ily and satisfactorily, as hitherto, in the 
joint conferences in the several dis- 
tricts. It is still to be hoped that the 
conservative men both among the miners 
and operators will succeed in continuing 
the long series of their peaceful and stic- 
cessful joint conferences, which have dis- 
tinguished the bituminous industry so 
happily from the belligerency in the an- 
To prevent the national 
and state factions from sacrificing both 
the coal industry and the niiners’ organi- 
zation to the strife between them, the 
Illinois operators and miners may give 
the right initiative. 


LITTLE POLICY FOR BIG WORK 


President Lewis and the other nation- 
al officials elected by the United Mine. 
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Workers of America received a great 
enough majority. to make larger men of 
them. Since John Mitchell left the 
presidency there have been many evi- 
' dences that the presidential policy has 
been growing smaller and narrower 
while the organization has grown larger 
and broader. The United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, the official organ of the union, 
which is under the direct management 
of the national officials, shows painful 
signs of this tendency. The most strik- 
ing evidence it gives of this belittling 
process is the fulsome praise continu- 
ously given President Lewis and the de- 
preciatory silences and references toward 
the former president, John Mitchell. For 
instance, in the last convention number 
of the Journal for February 17, an edi- 
torial on the National Civic Federation 
timidly, but no less directly, strikes at 
Mitchell over the shoulders of the fed- 
eration. “That it has either been remiss, 
careless or inattentive to the purpose 
for which it was organized and failed to 
procure results is apparent to any man 
who can see beyond the end of his nose. 
What is the reason or are the reasons, 
we are unable to divine.” 

Again the editor says, “It is too soon 
to condemn”, and yet, “Labor has come 
to the conclusion that it has other ulte- 
rior motives, and not the welfare of the 
toiler.” And yet again, “In the mean- 
time, if it desires to save itself from 
the opposition of organized labor, it 
should begin to make good by showing 
the beneficial. results of its labor.” A 
resolution preventing any mine-worker 
from belonging to the civic federation 
drew forth the loyalty felt toward John 
Mitchell at the miners’ convention. Pres. 
John Walker of the Illinois miners ad- 
mitted that men antagonistic to labor 
were in the federation, but “ventured 
the opinion that no matter how bitter or 
persistent this opposition may be, no act 
of John Mitchell will ever reflect on the 
labor movement.” 

When at the Cherry Mine disaster, a 
socialist said, “It matters not what John 
Mitchell says since he joined the civic 
federation,” a miner quietly registered 
his dissent by the rejoinder, “I would die 
for John Mitchell.” 
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CIVIC FEDERATION SCORES PROGRESS 


Meanwhile two clearly “beneficial re- 
sults” of the civic federation’s labor, and 
of John Mitchell’s influence are in evi- 
dence in the report of the tenth annual 
meeting, which is just at hand. It con- 
tains as valuable an initiative toward the 
prevention of industrial accidents and 
the promotion of compensation and pen- 
sion therefor, as has ever been given in 
America. The frank and full discus- 
sion of all phases of the subject divides 
the honors equally between prominent 
representatives of employers’ interests 
and the most widely recognized leaders 
of organized labor. Not a man among 
them expressed any satisfaction with the 
existing situation, or attempted to defend 
it. Instead, however, of any mere nega- 
tively futile arraignment of it, all took 
for granted that it should be changed, 
and devoted themselves to the construc- 
tive efforts or ideals which are to be de- 
pended upon to bring the changes about. 
So far from any hedging or weak com- 
promise over their differences, the points 
of difference were frankly and even 
bluntly stated and manfully contended 
for. The principal contention, for in- 
stance, was over the sharply disputed 
question whether employes engaged in 
hazardous pursuits should be expected 
to contribute out of their wages, any 
part of the compensation they or their 
dependents should receive in case of in- 
jury or loss of life; or whether every 
such trade should not be expected, like all 
others, to bear the cost of its own pro- 
duction and count the human risks as 
a part of the cost, to be shared both 
by those who get the profits and pay the 
price of the products. No such sym; 
posium, tersely dealing with every phase 
of the complications involved in the 
whole range of industrial casualties, 
compensation and pension, has ever be- 
fore been produced. It includes a re- 
view of compensatory and insurance leg- 
islation abroad and in America; meth- 
ods for the prevention of accidents and 
ways of enforcing them; plans for 
profit-sharing, benefits, insurance and 
pensions; and a great array of facts 
proving the economic waste and the in- 
defensible injustice of the loss of life 
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and industrial efficiency through pre- 
ventible injuries, diseases and deaths. 


FOR UNIFORM INDUSTRIAL LAWS 


The other evidence given by the Na- 
tional Civic Federation at its tenth an- 
nual meeting is in the effort it is inaug- 
urating to secure uniform legislation by 
state legislatures. The opposition to 
just laws for the regulation and safe- 
guarding of industries cannot fairly be 
attributed to the inhumanity or greed of 
employers so much as to their fear of 
the disturbance of the competitive bal- 
ance between them. If the regulations 
or restrictions of any industry are great- 
er in one state than in another, they give 
an undue advantage to the manufactur- 
ers operating under lax law over those 
operating under just law strictly en- 
forced. Child labor, protected machin- 
ery, insanitary shop conditions, the limi- 
tation of the hours of women’s work, 
compensation for accidents, compulsory 
insurance, Sunday rest and all fair con- 
ditions for labor can more surely and 
quickly be secured by simultaneous legis- 
lation over whole competitive areas than 
by the most strenuous efforts to secure, 
enforce and defend such laws in single 
states. 

This obvious fact has been recog- 
nized more practically and effectively bv 
the operators and miners on the bitumi- 
nous coal fields of the central West than 
anywhere else. It is as untenable as it 
is needless to disregard this very vital 
point in the trade agreement between 
them, by emphasizing the requirement 
that all agreements shall be signed at 
once, above the necessity of leaving the 
operators and miners of each district 
free to agree when and as they can upon 
the details of their work in accordance 
with its local conditions, without, how- 
ever, disregarding the bases of all agree- 
ments recognized throughout the whole 
field. 


PUBLIC’S VS. EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY 


The experience of the miners’ repre- 
sentatives in the Illinois Federation of 
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Labor led them also to oppose the short- 
sighted policy of its officials with regard 
to the bill for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate employers’ liabil- 
ity. As originally drawn the bill pro- 
vided for the appointment of representa- 
tives of employers, employes and the 
public on this commission, as equally in- 
volved and interested in the law, the 
draft of which these commissioners are 
expected to present to the next session 
of the Legislature. Despite the insis- 
tence of the governor upon the right of 
the public to be represented on this com- 
mission, the state federation of labor 
threatened to use its influence to kill the 
commission bill unless the commission- 
ers were equally divided between the 
employers and employes. This policy 
is as shortsighted as it is unjust to the 
taxpayers who bear the burden of all 
dependents not provided for by others. 
But it has finally been accepted by the 
state administration and the friends of 
the bill, rather than to risk the failure 
of having an Illinois commission work 
in co-operation with commissions of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and New York in 
securing simultaneous and _ essentially 
uniform laws providing for liability and 
compensation for industrial casualties, 
which shall be just alike to employers, 
employes and the public. 


MINER’S FIGHTING DRINK 


The United Mine Workers at their in- 
ternational convention adopted a reso- 
lution that “if any international, district, 
sub-district or local union officer be seen 
in a state of public intoxication while on 
duty, he shall, upon conviction, be re- 
moved from said office at once by the 
officers or union having proper jurisdic- 
tion over the officer or officers.” This 
discipline was extended to any organ- 
izer, agent or appointee in the employ or 
working for any branch of the organ- 
ization. 

At the Illindis state convention of 
miners its president, John H. Walker, 
said, “I hate drink and the liquor sellers 
know that I hate it.” 
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BY THE EDITOR 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off. 


Nevertheless it is a matter of immense public interest that a philanthropic 
foundation, which is to have the unmeasured financial resources of the elder 
Rockefeller at its disposal, and the undoubted executive ability of the younger 
Rockefeller at its head, is girding on its harness of incorporation by act of Con- 
gress. In conception and purpose the Rockefeller Foundation compares favorably 
with the wisest and most generous of all previous donations for the promotion of 
human welfare, and in the amount of its endowment we are assured that it is to 
surpass all others—perhaps all others combined. In the presence of such record- 
breaking philanthropy ordinary encomiums seem unnecessary and inappropriate. 
The language of appreciation confesses bankruptcy. 

lor several generations plain-speaking economists have consistently pro- 
tested against the “dead hand” in religious, educational, and charitable endow- 
ments. Fortunately the example of Mrs. Sage, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Carnegie, and 
notably of Mr. Rockefeller himself in earlier gifts, seems likely to be followed 
by future philanthropists who have any regard for public opinion. For his fur- 
ther acceptance of the clear teachings of history on this point, and for the degree 
of his faith in the wisdom of posterity in dealing with its own problems, Mr. 
Rockefeller is entitled to commendation, not less but even more hearty because 
this is now the easier and more natural course on account of the precedents 
which he and others of his generation have established. 

Remarkable also is the breadth of the scope of operations opened to the 
Foundation by the terms of the proposed act of incorporation: 

To promote the well-being and advance the civilization of the peoples of the United 
States and its territories and possessions and of foreign lands in the acquisition and 


dissemination of knowledge; in the prevention of suffering; and in the promotion of 
any and all the elements of human progress. 


The all-seeing Providence could scarcely. frame for His own guidance a 
broader commission. If the general welfare clause in the Constitution of the 
United States were an equally explicit grant of power, the Supreme Court would 
have been spared some of the maledictions of impatient “progressives.” 

Not in alarm nor in disparagement, but in sober consideration of the great 
responsibilities about to be entrusted by the government and by the founder to 
the incorporators and trustees of the Foundation, we respectfully suggest that 
there are, after all, limitations to which this and all other endowments are subject, 
arising from our imperfect human nature and fallible judgment. Three years 
ago, having in mind such comparatively modest institutions as the Russell Sage 


Foundation, the General Education Board, and the Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching, we pointed out that the brutal power of concentrated 
wealth, even when embodied in a philanthropic foundation, may not always 
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work on the side of the real public welfare. Whether they are to be benefactions 
in any true sense depends upon the wisdom, breadth of sympathy, freedom from 
class prejudice, and efficiency of administration residing in their trustees and 
staff. The Inquisition and human slavery were once deemed by very important, 
but as we now think misguided, people to be essential elements of human progress, 
conducive to well-being and civilization. The very breadth and liberality of the 
charter of this new Foundation might conceivably lead to artificial and untimely 
support for other established institutions and agencies which are blocking human 
progress. Pious foundations for higher education in England have worked that 
way, and, to cite an instance nearer home, the admirably administered Carnegie 
Relief Fund is undoubtedly a factor, whether for good or ill depends upon the 
point of view, in the working out of the industrial.relations between steel workers 
and the steel corporation. 

The personal property and funds of the Foundation are to be exempt 
from taxation. Assuming that the endowment yields four per cent and is all 
productive, and that ordinary taxation absorbs annually one and a third per cent 
of the value of property, this means that taxpayers who are not exempt are fur- 
nishing annually in perpetuity one-third of the resources of the Foundation. The 
value of the property thus withdrawn from taxation will amount, according to 
some guesses, to a thousand million dollars. Frederick T. Gates, who doubtless 
knows as much as anyone about it, intimates that even one-half of this sum is an 
exaggeration. The fact remains, however, that this Foundation is to be the final 
monunient to the memory of a man whose munificence has not been satisfied with 
gifts amounting in twenty years to more than one hundred and fifty millions. 
It is to be the basket, as Mr. Gates puts it, into which endowments of any amount, 
at any time, for any purpose within the broad scope of the charter, may be de- 
posited. The question fairly arises whether the withdrawal forever of so large 
a sum or sums from taxation does not in effect constitute the nation a partner in 
the benevolent enterprise, and whether this and other grounds of public interest 
do not deserve emphatic recognition in the charter. The bill in its present form 
very properly provides that the corporation shall report annually to the secretary 
of the interior giving financial statements; and that the charter is subject to alter- 
ation, amendment, or repeal at the pleasure of Congress. 

We would suggest for consideration the following additional provisions: 

That the government should have a voice in the selection of in¢orporators and 
trustees. 

That it should be stipulated that the annual income during the life of the 
endowment should actually be expended for the purposes enumerated in the char- 
ter, the indefinite increase. of the endowments through compound interest being 
forbidden. 

That within a specified period, which might properly be a hundred years 
or more, any given endowment should be entirely expended, both principal and 
interest. 


There may be those who would readily acquiesce in-the propriety of the first 
two of these suggestions but who would not at once recognize the justice and 
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the expediency of the third. Humanity, it is said, will always need assistance of 
some kind, and as this Foundation can give any kind of assistance, it will always 
be a public blessing. But does this follow? Is it so certain that humanity will 
always need assistance of the precise kind that is believed to be good for it by a 
particular group of from five to twenty-five men, chosen, under the self-perpetu- 
ating plan, because they are congenial to each other and to their predecessors? 
Is there not danger, as Chalmers thought of foundations insignificant in compari- 
son, that a great perennial fountain of benevolence may dry up the springs of spon- 
taneous individual beneficence? Money, even in the form of foundations, can 
never be the main factor in promoting well-being and advancing civilization. The 
acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, the prevention of suffering, and the 
promotion of the elements of human progress, are in the main matters which 
people must attend to for themselves and in their own way. No doubt in another 
century there will be scope for humanitarian zeal, but it does not follow that any 
man now living, even with the co-operation of Congress, can devise a plan which 
will insure that great resources placed at the uncontrolled disposal of a small 
group of men will really be used a century hence as the public welfare demands. 
We have an impression that insurance funds, which are quite as distinctly trust 
funds as any which will be at the disposal of the Rockefeller Foundation, have 
recently tempted men of high reputation to their undoing. Generosity is a fine 
thing and is to be encouraged, but genuine generosity finds its best expression in 
outright giving for purposes now clearly understood and known to be desirable. 
If the results are good, other generous givers stimulated by the example and by the 
evidence of good accomplished will care for the needs of the distant future, if 
needs remain for which charity must provide. That forty millions, or four mil- 
lions, should be taken annually from the produce of industry, year in and year 
out, through all future generations, to be devoted to the particular humanitarian 
objects which are selected by the five gentlemen named in the act of incorporation, 
their associates and successors, is but a new form of the “dead hand”. 

It may be said that if this argument is sound it is quite as applicable to 
other endowments as to that of the proposed Rockefeller Foundation. This 
is true, and we do not shrink from the consequences of thus challenging the whole 
policy of charitable endowments in perpetuity. A dispassionate study of bequests 
and endowments, even in this country, where there has not yet been time for 
their unfavorable results to show themselves in full, will at least raise very 
serious doubts as to the wisdom of gifts in this form. The large amount of 
money supposed to be involved in the present instance inevitably enhances the 
public interest and leads to the reconsideration of fundamental questions of 
policy which have heretofore escaped serious discussion, The alternative to 
perpetual endowment which we suggest is the more rapid expenditure of the 
amount of the gift, both principal and interest. That this is sound policy Mr. 
Rockefeller himself recognized in his great gift to the General Education Board 
by stipulating that the trustees may expend the principal as well as the interest 
of his endowment. The greater good within the briefer period will more than 
offset the sacrifice of an eternal earthly monument. 
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THE SURVEY 


RELIGIOUS TREATMENT OF POVERTY 


To THE EDITOR: 

I have read with very great interest your 
editorial in the last number of THE SURVEY 
on The Religious Treatment of Poverty. I 
have for some years felt that the settlement 
house work in large cities should be car- 
ried on under the auspices of religious or- 
ganizations. American ideals of good citi- 
zenship are based upon religious teachings. 

I take the liberty of sending for your 
perusal a copy of the Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Conference of Church 
Clubs during which this question had some 
attention. You will see that so far as the 
Episcopal Church is concerned an effort is 
being made to carry out the plan urged in 
your editorial. 

EpwArpD P. BAILEY. 

Chicago. 


To THE EpITor: 

I wish to express the pleasure I had in 
reading The Religious Treatment of Poverty 
in the February 18 number of Tur SuRVEY. 
It has seemed to me that a good many of our 
social workers have their thoughts too much 
on the mere machinery and do not recognize 
the fact that the inspiration you speak of 
is as necessary as the steam to the most per- 
fect and powerful steam engine. 

READER. 

Maryland. 


To THE EpITor: 

I have read THE Survey for several years 
but find it difficult to keep up with all the 
excellent literature that comes weekly to 
our homes and so decided to drop your mag- 
azine. Since coming here, I have read the 
February 19 editorial and immediately re- 
newed my subscription. I have never read 
a fairer, finer article touching this vital 
question. I am an earnest church worker 
and am also deeply interested in every plan 
for the uplift of humanity. 

Too often journals such as yours are so 
entirely secular that they speak scornfullv 
of religion. I, myself, am _ constantly 
ashamed of the narrowness of self-satisfied 
Christians who do not deserve the title. Our 
churches are dwindling because of this 
bigotry. I can think of no better argument 
for co-operation than the one you have 
made, and I certainly wish you every success 
in your splendid. effort to open the eyes of 
the public to the need and the possibilities 
in this direction. 

: -ANNA D. HAMILTON. 

Hot Springs, Va. 


To THE EDITOR: 

Your editorial of February 19. on the Re- 
ligious Treatment of Poverty hits the nail 
squarely on the head. It simply follows up 
the good work you have already done in this 
way. The influence of these editorials 
reaches far beyond the subscription list of 
Tue Survey. In a series of articles now 


running in the Universalist Leader I have 
been calling attention to your other editor- 
ials on this same subject. 
JoHN VAN ScCHAICK, JR. 
Washington. 


To THE EDITOR: 

It is respectfully submitted that your 
editorial in the issue of February 19, headed 
The Religious Treatment of Poverty, is, 
especially in the penultimate paragraph, 
open to question, if not to emphatic dissent. 
So long as multitudes of persons conscien- 
tiously believe in the doctrines of the Chris- — 
tian churches and demand a religious sanc- 
tion for ethical principles, it is unquestion- 
ably important to arouse the churches to @ 
realization of the serious responsibility im- 
posed on them by the fact that they are 
the subjects of this confidence, and that it 
is therefore their clear duty to direct it into 
channels of the highest social service. But 
it by no means follows that it is the duty 
of those outside the church to enter it, and 
to adopt its particular methods of activity. 
Why quibble over dogmas? In grappling 
with the vast social needs of mankind, there 
is no excuse for exclusiveness. The human- 
ity-loving atheist is just as much needed in 
the war against poverty as the humanity- 
loving Christian; and it is in no way fit 
that a periodical representative of the com- 
mon weal should treat him as a mere out- 
sider, unworthy to be called into counsel or 
to be invited to bear his share of the com- 
mon burden. There are many earnest men 
and women who are so constituted as to be 
compelled to seek truth for its own sake; 
and who cannot so do violence to their con- 
science as to attach themselves to any re- 
ligious movement, whose faith to their 
minds rests on untenable premises. Are 
they not to count in the great social move- 
ment? Or is it honorable to accept their 
services, and yet to deflect some portion of 
the means contributed by them to philan- 
thropic purposes in order to further the 
propagation of theological views in which 
they do not believe? The true and honest 
method would seem to be to encourage all 
churches, synagogues and other religious 
bodies to work among their own followers 
for the growth of the social spirit and its 
expression in all forms of good works, but 
to hold all other philanthropic bodies to the 
strictly secular work of benefiting humanity 
regardless of creed. 

JAMES F. Morton, Jr. 

New York. 


[*We reserve for future publication a longer 
and exceedingly interesting communication 
on this subject from a clergyman who has 
been attempting for some years to identify 
his church with social reform, and who finds 
to his grief and dismay that social workers, 
like the average man on the street, are in- 
clined to cut away from all religious influ- 
ences.—BED. ] 
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The significance of the work done by 
the Immigration Commission lies largely 
in its originality. It refused the tempt- 
ing ease of digesting and arranging in 
new form the large amount of printed 
material already in existence and struck 
out along fresh lines of inquiry with its 
own staff. In his article on the commis- 
sion, Congressman Bennet enumerates 
over twenty lines of study which have 
been followed. The most important part 
of the work, Mr. Bennet believes, has 
been a general study of recent immi- 
grants in industry and as residents of 
industrial communities, in order to de- 
termine the economic effect of the newer 
immigrant on American industries and 
workmen. About twenty leading indus- 
tries were studied. 750,000 individual 
schedules were collected, including 23,000 
families. Eighty-five per cent of the 
returns represent the households of im- 
migrants from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope, with a sufficient number of native 
and second-generation families to furnish 
a basis of comparison. The reports on 
this particular study, which are to be 
presented separately for each industry, 
will be awaited with the greatest inter- 
est. 


In a little over two years the whole 
state of New York has been so aroused 
and quickened on the subject of tuber- 
culosis that the period of purely educa- 
tional propaganda has been passed. 
From now on the State Charities Aid 
Association, which conducts the cam- 
paign outside of New York city, will con- 
centrate on a definite program of caring 
for every case of tuberculosis. The 
watchword is “No uncared for tubercu- 
losis in 1915.’’ President Taft and Gov- 
ernor Hughes will speak at a meeting in 
Albany March 18-19. The state pro- 
gram includes a hospital for every coun- 
ty, at least one visiting nurse for each 
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city and village, a free dispensary in 
every city or village of five thousand peo- 
ple or over, reporting every living case 
to the health authorities, adequate care 
in sanatorium, hospital or home for every 
case, and disinfection of rooms after the 
removal or death of patients. 


The social workers of Boston are try- 
ing again in this year’s Legislature to 
sepaiate the “growler” business from the 
saloon. A saloon or any other bar which 
sells liquor by the drink would be pro- 
hibited by their bill from selling liquor 
in bottles or pitchers to be taken away. 
Perhaps the chief objection to permitting 
the “growler” business in a bar is that 
it brings women and children into the 
ordinary saloon and thus in effect, as Mr. 
Woods points out, brings them into the 
atmosphere which the community theo- 
retically refuses to tolerate for them 
when it prevents their buying liquor over 
the bar. 


Discussion of workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability grows more wide- 
spread every week. The New York 
state commission, which is to issue a 
preliminary report next week, has sent ° 
out briefs prepared by labor bodies and 
by manufacturers. Mr. Parker, the presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has started a cam- 
paign for legislation in South Carolina, 
and bills are pending before the Legis- 
latures of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
New Jersey and New York. The report 
of the New York commission will be 
awaited with the liveliest interest, for it 
has collected a mass of practical evidence 
bearing directly on American industry. 
The New York Academy of Medicine 
will take up the question at its meeting 
on March 22 from the angle of improved 
safety devices. William H. Tolman will 
speak on The Prevention of Accidents 
with discussion by R. C. Bolling, general 
solicitor of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; Edgar M. Atkin of the New 
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York Edison Company, and Dr. George 
E. Brewer of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


GENERAL STRIKE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia street car strike, to- 
ward which the attention of the whole 
country had already been directed, as- 
sumed still larger national significance 
last Sunday when it led to a situation 
practically without precedent in Ameri- 
can labor history. The “general strike” 
has thus far been unknown in America, 
although sympathetic strikes by workers 
in affiliated trades have not been infre- 
quent. 

Small efforts of this character have 
cropped out in some western labor diff- 
culties involving bodies of workmen or- 
ganized on an industrial rather than a 
craft basis. These have usually met with 
the disapproval of, the trades unions 
which include the vast majority of or- 
ganized workers. Labor leaders of com- 
manding national influence, moreover, 
have frequently gone on record as op- 
posed to these tactics. 

The Philadelphia strike has from the 
beginning involved many unusual fac- 
tors and situations, and the general strike 
itself is involved with the civic problem 
as it relates to municipal politics and the 
service and influence of the street rail- 
way company. The general dissatisfac- 
tion with both of these factors has led 
public sentiment to lean toward the 
strikers. One of the most conservative 
newspapers in New York has pointed out 
that to sympathize with the strike seems 
to be the only way Philadelphia could 
show indignation against abuses by the 
company and the political ring. This 
sympathy has of course not condoned 
rioting and it remains to be seen how 
public sentiment will regard the general 
strike and all that it involves in incon- 
venience, loss to workmen and employ- 
ers and the whole community, and blood- 
shed. It should be borne in mind that 
the resolution passed by the Central Fed- 
erated Union. excepted certain trades, 
such as those involving newspapers and 
food supply, from participation. Certain 
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national unions, moreover, have warned 
their local branches to abrogate no agree- 
ments with employers. 

Tue Survey will shortly publish a 
careful study of the situation by a mem- 


‘ber of its staff. 


THE SENATE PASSES 
A POSTAL SAVINGS BILL 


The United States Senate has passed 
a postal savings bill by a vote of fifty to 
twenty-two. The measure has undergone 
considerable change since its introduction 
and will in all probability meet with a 


good deal of opposition in the House of. 


Representatives. A curious compromise 
has resulted from the debate over the 
use of government bonds as investments 
for the postal savings. Senator Root in- 
troduced an amendment urging that fed- 
eral security would be absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of the project. Senator 
Dolliver opposed the New York senator 
and the result was that an amend- 
ment was passed, introduced by Senator 
Smoot, which gives wide latitude to the 
president in regard to the investment of 
postal savings. 

According to the Smoot amendment 
“when, in the judgment of the president, 
war or any other exigency involving the 
credit of the government so requires, the 
board of trustees may withdraw all or 
any part of said funds and invest the 
same in bonds or other securities of the 
United States.” 

The bill as it goes to.the House would 
hardly be recognized as the measure first 
reported by Senator Carter from the 
post office committee. 


COMPENSATION 
VS. LIABILITY 


Underlying our present system of em- 
ployers’ liability is the principle that the 
employers’ negligence must be proved 
before the injured workman can receive 
compensation. To the possibility of the 
courts placing the responsibiltiy for neg- 
ligence on the workman himself or on 
one of his fellows is added that of shift- 
ing the whole issue to the worker’s vol- 
untary assumption of the risks of his 
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trade. Thus the employe who tries 
through the law to recover damages has 
three chances to one against him, and so 
slight do the men feel this chance to be 
that only one in eleven injured persons 
sues. Of these only one in ten wins his 
suit. Under a simpler system of indus- 
try there was perhaps some justification 
for the principle of contributory negli- 
gence; today, when we are informed 
that in order to keep up with the ma- 
chine men have to lose all sense of 
their own ‘danger, there is absolutely 
none. It is more than a coincidence that 
in this country, where our miners turn 
out one-third more product than in Eng- 
land, the number of mine accidents is 
three times as great. Speed and the use 
of dangerous machinery and not the 
workman’s carelessness about inflict- 
ing pain upon himself are the causes of 
our industrial accidents. Under a sim- 
pler system of industry, too, personal ad- 
justments for injuries could be made be- 
tween employer and employed; today 
“ambulance chasers” bring the matter to 
court and create ill-will between the two 
parties, and the employer shifts his per- 
sonal responsibility both for the preven- 
tion of accidents and the care of the in- 
jured to an impersonal insurance com- 
pany. The insurance companies and the 
lawyers are the principal gainers by this 
system. H. H. Franklin of the Frank- 
lin Manufacturing Company of Syra- 
cuse has shown in a brief presented be- 
' fore the New York State Commission 
on Employers’ Liability, that in the year 
ending last October his company paid 
$3,517.05 in liability insurance, of which 
only $1,491.97 went to injured employes. 
Statistics show that of the damages col- 
lected from employers only between one- 
third and one-fourth reaches the injured. 
The present system is thus little or no 
help or saving to the employer; to the 
worker it is “an outrage and a mockery. 
bringing him only hope deferred and 
justice denied.” 

Under the present system, unless the 
greatest care is taken by the lawyers 
for the defense, sympathetic juries are 
apt to take the law into their own hands, 
to cast aside the legal technicalities 
which render the employer practically 
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immune, and to make their decision on 
the ground that men who are used like 
swift machines are no more capable of 
avoiding their own breakage than the 
machine is, and that the breakage of 
men and machines alike should be the 
legitimate risks of the business, the 
workman’s inevitable and sufficient risk 
being that of pain, anxiety and suffering. 
This is the principle that in greater or 
less degree in specific proposals animates 
the new movement for reform of our 
liability laws. Liability is based on re- 
sponsibility. Since responsibility can- 
not be placed on any individual under 
our present system of industry, compen- 
sation, based on the risks of loss and 
breakage in business, should take its 
place. r 

In Washington Representative Smith 
has just brought up his bill for a fed- 
eral compensation law. Such laws are 
under consideration in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, New Jersey and New 
York. The Civic Federation is agitat- 
ing for changes in New England and 
Lewis W. Parker, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has set on foot a movement for 
legislation in South Carolina. 


PLANS FOR 
STATE ACTION 


. Some of these proposals are now be- 
fore us. Among the most conservative 
are Mr. Parker’s suggestions and Rep- 
resentative Scharf’s bill now before the 
New Jersey Legislature. Both provide 
a contributory insurance scheme in which 
the employer is to bear at least half the 
burden of the premiums. Compensation 
is to be given in accordance with a sched- 
ule of values. According to the New | 
Jersey bill three years’ wages are to be 
paid to a man’s dependents at his death, 
one-half his wages as long as necessary 
in case of total disability, and specific 
payments for specific disabilities. The 
New Jersey bill provides also for a 
board of arbitration to settle disputes, 
litigation to be used only as a last resort. 
As both propositions involve the use of 
industrial insurance companies the dan- 
ger of litigation is not entirely done away 
with. 
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The recommendations made by H. H. 
Franklin to the New York commission, 
whose preliminary report is expected 
next week, are a partial application of 
the principle that “the business should 
compensate for injury just as for energy 
expended.” He discards the scheme of 
contributory insurance and calls for com- 
pensation, according to much the same 
schedule as the New Jersey bill, to be 
paid entirely by the employer. In case 
of dispute arbitration is to be provided, 
as well as a body of state medical in- 
spectors to determine the amount of in- 
jury. As Mr. Franklin shares the opin- 
ion of many representatives of labor, 
that the greatest good that compensation 
will do is to awaken in the employer a 
sense of the importance of preventing 
accidents, his propositions include a de- 
mand for a statute making specific re- 
quirements in regard to safety appli- 
ances. 

It will be seen that by none of these 
plans is the employe to be entirely re- 
lieved of economic loss. The plan pro- 
posed to the New York commission by 
the Central Labor Bodies and the So- 
cialist Party of Greater New York 
comes nearer to this. In this interesting 
document, which has been printed and 
widely distributed by the commission, the 
men who must always be the chief suf- 
ferers from industrial accidents propose 
that at death the full annual wages be 
paid to the family of the deceased,for 
a period based on the expectancy of life 
computed on the Massachusetts Life 
Tables of 1898, and for permanent total 
disability, including occupational dis- 
eases, the amount of the death benefit 
plus one-third, presumably for the ex- 
penses of illness. In neither of these 
cases is the annual amount paid to be 
less than the $850 estimated by social 
investigators as the amount required by 
a normal family of father, mother and 
three children for decent living. In case 
of temporary disability the injured per- 
son sustains some financial loss as only 
sixty-five per cent of his wages is de- 
manded during illness. 

This plan calls for a board of arbitra- 
tion and a body of medical inspectors 
and finally for a state insurance system 
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which shall assume the whole responsi- 
bility for enforcing compensation. In 
this state insurance the employer can 
take out an accident policy, or he can, 
if he prefers, pay the amount of com- 
pensation demanded as accidents occur. 
In cases where the injured workman has 
no family, the state is to collect the death 
benefit and use it as a guarantee fund 
for the compensation of employes whose 
employers become insolvent. 


RPE E DES GRETA nro is 
STATE INSURANCE LEAGUE 


A broader ministry than that offered 
by the church has called another of New 
England’s young clergymen from his pul- 
pit. The response to this call in recent 
years is most interesting and doubtless 
might cast some light upon the problem 
of declining enrollments in theological 
seminaries. Of the eighteen men who 
were graduated from the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1895, all are living, 
and only six are engaged in the ministry 
of the church. In this class was Rev. 
Harry W. Kimball who, on March 1, 
closed a successful six years’ pastorate 
at South Weymouth, Mass., in order to 
become field secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Insurance League, the organization 
which is backing the state savings bank 
insurance. 

Mr. .Kimball has always been inter- 
ested in the more practical side of the 
ministry and is admirably equipped for 
his new work. He is a native of Port- 
land, Me., thirty-eight years of age, a 
graduate of Bowdoin, 1892, and has held 
effective pastorates in Showhegan, Me., 
and South Weymouth. During his stay 
in Maine he was one of the originators 
of the movement which has since made 
the initiative and referendum a state 
law. Soon after going-to South Wey- 
mouth, Mr. Kimball published an inter- 
esting and effective sociological study of 
the new field of his labors. For some 
time he has been chairman of the Indus- 
trial Committee of the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts Congregational 
Churches. In 1907 he was sent by the 
Rockland Central Labor Union, of which - 
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he is a member, as delegate to the state 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, and was the first fraternal del- 
egate seated in the convention. He has 
_ studied labor and _ social conditions 
abroad and has lectured in this country 
before women’s clubs of churches and 
Chautauquas. 

The developments of the first year’s 
active operation of the savings bank 
scheme for workingmen’s insurance have 
led to the feeling that a vigorous educa- 
tional campaign for its extension should 
be carried on, and Mr. Kimball has been 
selected as the managing head of this 
work. He will have charge of the in- 
structors in the field explaining savings 
bank insurance to workmen and others, 
and he will do a large part of the public 
speaking before societies and organiza- 
tions interested or uninterested in the 
scheme. It is his plan that the savings 
bank insurance habit may soon be as 
well or better developed than the savings 
bank habit. 
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A SOCIAL COURSE 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS 


The New York School of Philanthropy 
has announced an extension course of 
twelve lectures on Helps for Social 
Workers in Churches and Religious In- 
stitutions, beginning March 14 and con- 
tinuing on Monday and Thursday after- 
noons from 4 to § o'clock in the class- 
room of the school. 

The object of the course is not, to dis- 
cuss the broader questions of the rela- 
tion of the church to social work, which 
were taken up two years ago, but rather 
to bring the problems and methods of 
professional social workers to the atten- 
tion of volunteer religious workers who 
are doing some social work. The meth- 
ods comprise classroom lectures and dis- 
cussion and for this reason the class will 
be limited to fifty persons. 

Some of the leading clergymen of the 
city have written to the school comment- 
ing enthusiastically on its announcement. 
Dr. Mottet of the Church of the Holy 
Communion says: “You are supplying 
one of the greatest needs of our day.” 
Rev. Robert Davis of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church writes that the workers in 
his church and some affiliated churches 
are being urged to take advantage of the 
course. He says: “Anyone who has had 
experience with voluntary workers in in- 
stitutional churches realizes that while 
the heart is all right, the head needs 
facts. There is steam enough but no 
fly-wheel. And any agency that can open 
to the short term voluntary worker the 
convictions and discoveries of the long 
term professional worker is a godsend.” 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes of the 
Church of the Messiah writes: “One of 
the most significant signs of the times 
in religious circles is the awakening of 
the churches of all denominations to their 
social responsibilities. | Ministers and 
church workers are more and more feel- 
ing that they must co-operate in every 
movement looking to the uplift of mod- 
ern society. I think the church workers 
feel the need of instruction in social meth- 
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ods and ideals, in ovder that they may 
not misapply and thus waste their ener- 
gies.” Rev. Hugh Birckhead of St. 
George’s Church speaks of ‘such educa~ 
tional work as “of great value at this 
time, when extraordinary means are 
needed in order that New York may 
realize itself as one city and its great re- 
sponsibility as the natural leader of the 
* country.” 

Representative clergymen, including 
Rev. Percy Stickney Grant of the Church 
of the Ascension, Dr. J. Herman Ran- 
dall of Mount Morris Baptist Church, 
and Rev. Sidney Herbert Cox of the 
Church of the Evangel, have written 
commending the course, offering to bring 
it to the attention of their parishioners 
and promising to send representatives 
of their churches to attend the course. 
Deaconesses and lay workers generally, 
as well as volunteer workers, are plan- 
ning to take part in this course, and the 
experiment of trying a series of discus- 
sions that will bring both volunteer and 
professional workers into closer rela- 
tions, is.anticipated by both teachers and 
pupils with more than ordinary interest. 


THE CONNECTICUT 
STATE CONFERENCE 


The first Connecticut State Conference 
of Charities and Correction held in Hart- 
ford, March 1-3, registers Connecticut 
as the fourth New England state to 
establish an annual debating ground of 
this character. The exhibits consisted 
of very creditable work done at the re- 
formatory institutions of the state, and 
the usual anti-tuberculosis offerings. 
Each of the six committees on public 
health, children, public charities, fami- 
lies, defectives and law-breakers made its 
own program only nominally subject to 
the revision of the central committee. 
The result was that all the programs 
were too long and the section meetings 
overlapped the general sessions. Some 
three hundred people attended, a very 
creditable number for an experimental 
conference. 

On the opening evening both the mayor 
and the governor made addresses of wel- 
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come. They were introduced by Presi- 
dent Luther of Trinity College and fol- 
lowed by Alexander Johnson, secretary 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, who discussed the devel- 
opment of charity and the increase in 
social consciousness during the past 
twenty-five years. 
_ The session on public health the follow- 
ing morning was opened by Dr. William 
C. White, director of the Tuberculosis 
League of Pittsburgh, who said that what 
the public wants is protection, and tltat 
it will be willing to help the protector. 
At present, however, the forces at work. 
are not properly handled. Private asso- 
ciations are doing a great work in stamp- 
ing out tuberculosis and decreasing the 
death rate among babies; the campaign 
against pneumonia is not what it should 
be, however, and the only way, in Dr. 
White’s opinion, to bring about the sana- 
tarians’ and the doctors’ millennium, is 
to divorce the appointment of health of- 
ficers from things political. Dr. Joseph 
H. Townsend of the State Board of 
Health urged the safeguarding of the 
public water supply and sewage disposal. 
The present laws are quite inadequate. 
Dr. Josephine Baker of the New York 
Health Department Child Hygiene Bu- 
reau and Genevieve Wilson of the Belle- 
vue Tuberculosis Dispensary told of 
the medical inspection of schools and 
the work of the tuberculosis nurse in 
New York, both giving figures to show 
the great reduction in disease due to this 
newly established work. Discussions, in- 
corporating descriptions of similar work 
elsewhere, followed all the papers. 
Hastings H. Hart opened the after- 
noon session on children with a paper on 
the placing of neglected children in fami- 
ly homes—the method which, he said, 
is more and more each day replacing 
the old idea of the institutional home. 
W. G. Fairbanks, C. M. Williams and 
Rev. J. F. Corcoran followed with ac- 
counts of the theory and method of 
training respectively in the Industrial 
School for Girls, the Connecticut School 
for Boys, and the St. Francis Asylum. 
Dr. William Love of the Connecticut 
Humane Society, discussing juvenile pro- - 
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bation, ended with a recommendation 
that the judges of the Superior Court 
appoint a probation officer for each of 
the twenty-one county towns of the state 
that now have none, Josephine Gris- 
wold gave an informal account of 
typical work done by the Children’s Aid 
Society. The last paper of the after- 
noon was by Howell Cheney of South 
Manchester, who advocated early voca- 
tional training for children in the public 
schools. A pleasant break in the serious 
affairs of the afternoon was. contributed 
by the glee club of the Connecticut School 
for Boys. 

The evening session on public chari- 
ties, families and neighborhoods was 
opened by D. I. Green of the Hartford 
Charity Organization Society with a pa- 
per on the history of the charity organi- 
zation movement in this country. He 
‘also gave an account of the movement in 
the state and pointed out that Connecti- 
cut did not yet have enough of such 
societies. Jeffrey R. Brackett of Boston 
followed with a discussion of what has 
been termed the “isolation” of public 
charities and their proper relation to the 
“provincialism” of private charities. 
Thomas M. Mulry closed this session 
with an account of the progress in New 
York state, during the last thirty years, 
in both public and private charity. 

On the following morning Dr. James 
Kenniston opened the session on defec- 
tives with a detailed account of the dif- 
ference between the defective and the de- 
generate. He ended by explaining that 
as these classes have to be dealt with 
from a medical and a social as well as a 
legal standpoint, they should be regis- 
tered as regularly as tuberculosis pa- 
tients, only privately, and each indi- 
vidual should be developed mentally and 
morally as far as possible. Dr. Amos 
Givens of Stamford Hall gave figures 
showing a marked increase of insanity in 
this country, dividing the honors for this 
fairly evenly between the increase in our 
foreign-born population and the liquor- 
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seller. Of recent years the strict exami- 
nations at Ellis Island and the deporta- 
tion of the mentally defective are doing 
much to solve one problem for us. With 
regard to drunkenness Dr. Givens gave 
some admirably practical suggestions in- 
volving strict laws in regard to the purity 
and age of liquors. This he considers 
far more effective than prohibition. Dr. 
W. N. Thompson followed with more 
detailed accounts of the causes of in- 
sanity, and Dr. Max Mailhouse with a 
statistical record of the epileptics in 
Connecticut and the progress of the pro- 
jected farm colony. 

Dr. Edwin A. Down spoke in justifi- 
cation of Connecticut’s new law for the 
sterilization of degenerates, and Dr. 
Thomas Kane on the care of defective 
children, 

The session on law-breakers opened 
with an interesting paper by Dr.’ F. T. 
Simpson, who pointed out the close rela- 
tion between insanity and crime and 
called attention to the fact that progress 
in psychiatry leads the modern physi- 
cian to hold the insane to some degree 
of responsibility and to diminish the re- 
sponsibility of the criminal. In discuss- 
ing the project of a farm colony for 
rounders, Edgar M. Warner spoke con- 
trary to the present trend of thought on 
the subject, by insisting that the regular 
drunkard was very responsible and an 
unnecessary expense and care to the hab- 
itually sober. Clarence M. Thompson 
spoke next on the theory and practice 
of the probation system and was fol- 
lowed by Morris W. Seymour on the 
ideal reformatory and what Connecticu: 
is to expect as the result of the $400,000 
appropriated for its construction. 

The section meetings were all devoted 
to informal discussion. The most sig- 
nificant thing done in connection with 
them was a resolution, presented by 
Judge Walter H. Clark, to the effect that 
the conference approves and endorses 
the establishment of the children’s bu- 
reau in the Department of the Interior. 
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CITY PLAN CONFERENCE 
DATES ARE CHANGED © 


We announced in THE Survey for 
March 5 that the National Conference 
on City Planning and Congestion would 
meet in Rochester, N. Y., on April 4, 5 
and 6. Since that announcement was 
made the committee having the confer- 
ence in charge has changed its plans, so 
that it was necessary to postpone the 
meetings until May 2, 3 and 4. 


TUBERCULOSIS=1915 


JOHN A. KINGSBURY 


Assistant Secretary New York State Charities 
Aid Association 


“No uncared for tuberculosis in 1915” 
is to be the watchword of a conference 
at Albany, March 18 and 19. President 
Taft and Governor Hughes will speak. 
The meeting will bring together the local 
committees on the prevention of tuber- 
culosis of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association and will mark the end 
of the strictly publicity and educational 
period of the association’s work and the 
beginning of a constructive period of 
providing definitely for every case of 
tuberculosis in “up-state’” New York. 

In the fall of 1907, with the support of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, a publicity 
campaign was begun, with the ultimate 
object of educating every community in 
New York state, outside of New York 
city in regard to the dangers of tubercu- 
losis and the methods of prevention. 
Since that time, work has proceeded in 
twenty-seven of the ‘argest cities, in con- 
nection with the exhibition of the State 
Department of Health and similar exhi- 
bitions have been shown at seventy-eight 
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county fairs, two state fairs and in twen- 
ty-four villages. Nearly 400 public meet- 
ings have been held with an attendance 
of 248,649, and 1,446,052 pieces of lit- 
erature have been distributed. Sixty 
permanent local committees have been 
formed with a total membership of over 
3,000. This extensive campaign has led 
the State Charities Aid Association to the 
conclusion that it is time to focus on cer- 
tain definitely constructive programs 
adapted to the need of every city and 
town of the state. 

The table on this page, which is both 
a summary of what has been done and 
a forecast of what can be done by 1915, 
will show what this program should con- 
tain. 

This table does not include New York 
city, nor does it contain almshouse pro- 
visions. 

The Albany conference will emphasize 
the fact that reduction of state and local 
death rates demands a hospital for every 
county, at least one visiting nurse for 
each city and village, a free dispensary in 
every city or village of 5,000 people or 
over, reporting every living case to the 
health authorities, adequate care in a 
sanatorium, hospital or at home for every 
case, and disinfection of rooms after the 
removal or death of patients. 

There will be four sessions on March 
18 and 19 closing with a public mass 
meeting Saturday afternoon at which the 
speakers will be President Taft, Govern- 
or Hughes, Dr. E. L. Trudeau, Dr. Simon 
Flexner, Robert W. deForest and Homer 
Folks. ; 

The topic for the first session will be 
The Discovery and Supervision of Cases 
in the Home. Papers will be presented 
by Charles C. Duryee, mayor of Schenec- 
tady ; Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw of Albany, 


THE RESULT AND THE FORECAST. 


Constructive measures 
for the control of tuberculosis. 


State hospital beds 
County hospitals 
City hospitals 
Camps 
Free dispensaries 
Visiting nurses 
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Dr. H. W. Carey of Troy, Anna Lantz 
of Geneva, and Ethel Van Benthuysen 


of Albany. The subject for the second. 


meeting will be Tuberculosis as a School 
Problem. Among those who will lead 
in the discussion will be Dr. George W. 
Goler, health officer of Rochester; Dr. 
Oscar H. Rogers of Yonkers, and Leon- 
ard P. Ayres of New York. The third 
session will take up the question of In- 
stitutional Care of Tuberculosis as the 
Best Means of Prevention and Cure. 
Some of those who will read papers are 
Dr. John H. Pryor of Buffalo, Dr. Her- 
bert M. King of Loomis Sanatorium at 
meibecey. ONY ., sr. Albert. by Gavin, 
superintendent of the State Hospital for 
Incipient Tuberculosis at Ray Brook, 
N. Y., Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf of New 
York city, and Dr.. Eugene H.. Porter, 
state commissioner of health. 


ETHICS OF PROGRESS’ 


Reviewed by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The special interest which the readers 
of Mr. Dole’s other books will have in 
this one is to see how the author states 
the point of view from which his pre- 
ceding volumes have been written. For 
he has always approached every theme 
from the ethical viewpoint whether it 
was Profit Sharing or The Spirit of De- 
mocracy or a Dividend to Labor or The 
Religion of a Gentleman. And now, as 
he reverts to the theme itself which is 
the “motif” of all the other variations, 
his reader watches to see how his appli- 
cation of ethics affects his ethical theory 
and method. 

Starting with the conviction that the 
foundation ‘of ethics was never so ob- 
scure and the theories of conduct never 
so strange, he tries to discern, formulate, 
and apply a single creative, structural 
principle which accounts for and pro- 
motes the real progress of civilization, 
and which may even correlate principles 
essential alike to the new utilitarian and 
the idealistic theories of ethics. This 


1The Ethics of Progress. By Charles F. Dole. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, New York, 1909. 


Pp. 398. By mail of THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d street, 


New York, or 1583 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 


$1.59. 
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“structural principle” is nothing more 
nor less than “good will.” With it a man 
fits into and helps complete all manner 
of relationships and is “good.” Without 
it a man fails to fit into and strengthen 
the social stimulus of the good universe 
and is “bad.” In it religion and ethics 
become one, 

The least satisfactory statement of the 
book is that of the distinction between 
religion and ethics. In making religion. 
to be merely a man’s thought and feeling 
regarding the universe and the causing 
force behind it, and ethics the translation 
of this thought and feeling into effective 
action, he seems on the one hand to 
leave religion out of the field of action 
and on the other hand to leave ethics 
without anything to translate, except this 
religious thought and feeling, from which 
therefore it cannot be distinguished. 

Indeed the “ultimate mystery” is con- 
ceded to be the fact that God or the 
Causing Life is seen to underlie all the 
phenomena of ethical growth, as we seek 
the origin of the “ought.” Evil is de- 
fined to be the incident to the process of 
growth. As moral evil marks a dispar- 
ity and stands for a comparison, there 
is no evil till the sight of the ideal has 
come. Sin is ill-will and calls for greater 
good-will. Good and evil are seen not in 
dualism but as counterparts of an evolv- 
ing unity. 

In line with the author’s conception of 
ethics as “the theory and practice by 
which civilization proceeds,” the terms 
which have hitherto had a predominant 
if not exclusive individualistic usage are 
socially interpreted. Responsibility and 
repentance, blame, guilt and forgiveness, 
while not necessarily losing anything of 
their old personal force, take on new so- 
cial significance. 

By the lurid light of the “social mis- 
chief” wrought by the old vices of gam- 
bling, intemperance, violence and war, 
new obloquy and restraint are seen to 
stand athwart each of them. New moral- 
ities and new rights are seen to arise with 
new groupings of men. The law grows 
with the growing conviction of the rela- 
tivity of right. Throughout the story of 
the whole process the “victorious tone” 
of the “religion of good-will” resounds. 


PLANLESS CHARITY AND-- 


THE APPEAL ON THE STREET 


For more than three years the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston has employed 
a man whose entire time has been given 
to the effort to help permanently the 
homeless men who have been referred 
to the society. Last July this society 


united with the Boston Provident Asso- 


ciation to establish a Joint Department 
to carry on the work under the guidance 
of a committee of directors and members 
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of the two organizations. The useful- 
ness of the department depends upon the 
understanding of the general public and 
its willingness to turn away from the 
nickel and dime charity of the street and 
work with the committee to give the ade- 
quate help that puts a man on his feet. 
When the Boston-1915 Exhibit was 
planned and the Joint Department asked 
to show its methods, the pictorial form 
was selected. J. Harleston Parker, a 
very busy architect, who enjoys the repu- 


THE INTELLIGENT RESPONSE & APPEAL 
ACARD 10 THOSE WHO WILL REALLY HELP 
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--CHARITY WITH A PLAN 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 
PROVIDENT ASSNCATION 


. THE SYMPATHETIC INTERVIEW FINDING HIM WORK ACCORDING *BENT 


tation of being in his leisure hours one the individual care that can be given by 
of the cleverest cartoonists in the city, the intelligent citizen working with or- 
volunteered to translate planless charity ganized charity. 

and charity with a plan into pen and ink. Appropriate and adequate help for dif- 
The first three cartoons show the easy, ferent needs can merely be suggested by 
well-meant, but unthinking response, pictures; but many remarks overheard 
which leads the man in need to the di- during the exhibition showed that the 
lemma in front of the saloon door. “Not cartoonist’s pencil was stirring more 
enough help and the wrong kind,” it thoughts than descriptive literature and 
might be labelled, for it seems only speeches have ever done. Frequently the 
enough to carry him to his weakness. ee 
The last five cartoons attempt to show 
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question was asked, “Why do you have 
a picture of a home in a department 
working with homeless men?” The work 
of the department shows how great is 
the number of these men who have 
homes to which they may go as son or 
brother, or homes which they have left 
as husband and father. To unite drift- 
ing, discouraged persons with home, pur- 
pose, encouragement and responsibility 
is too serious an undertaking for a mo- 
ment’s stop on a crowded thoroughfare. 
Our common humanity is likely to keep a 
citizen appealed to from doing nothing, 
and common sense will of course keep 
him from doing what he is made to un- 
derstand to be really worse than nothing. 
In this dilemma every citizen may be 
shown that he can summon the help of 
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others who can bring to bear the time 
and skill which he cannot, if he will but 
use the leaves of the department’s book- 
let, which, by the way, is an adaptation 
to the local situation of the idea which 
originated with the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity. By this method 
he gives the applicant a card which in- 
sures shelter and food at the Wayfarers’ 
Lodge, and he may then write to the 
Joint Department, “You do all that is 
necessary to really help and I will repay.” 
Avice L. HiaccIns, 
General Secretary 
Boston Associated Charities. 
WituiaM H. Pear, 
General Agent 
Boston Provident Association. 


THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 


WILLIAM S. BENNET 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK 


The Immigration Commission was cre- 
ated by section 39 of the immigration 
act of February 20, 1907, which provided 
in part as follows: 

That a commission is hereby created, con- 
sisting of three senators, to be appointed by 
the president of the Senate, and three mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and three persons to be ap- 
pointed by the president of the United 
States. Said commission shall make full 
inquiry, examination, and investigation by 
sub-committee or otherwise into the subject 
of immigration. . 


Those familiar with the legislative his- 
tory of the immigration act above re- 
ferred to will recall that it was based on 
the Dillingham bill which aimed to 
strengthen the provisions of the old law 
relative to excluded classes and to make 
certain changes with regard to adminis- 
tration. When reported from the Senate 
Committee on Immigration the bill pro- 
vided for an increase from two dollars 
to five dollars in the head tax on immi- 
grants. In the Senate the Lodge “edu- 
cational test” provision was added. 

The House Committee on Immigration 
reported a substitute bill which was sub- 
stantially the Senate bill and which 


contained the educational test and in- 
creased head tax provisions. A mi- 
nority report signed by Representative 
Jacob Ruppert, Jr., and myself, which 
opposed the educational test and in- 
creased head tax, was also submitted 
and the recommendations contained in the 
mincrity report prevailed in the House. 
The amendment providing for the crea- 
tion of a commission was added in the 
House, and also the so-called Littauer 
amendment which provided as follows: 


That an immigrant who proves that he 
is seeking admission to this country solely 
to avoid prosecution or punishment on re- 
ligious or political grounds, for an offense 
of a political character, or prosecution in- 
volving danger of imprisonment or danger 
to life or limb on account of religious be 
lief, shall not be deported because of want 
of means or the probability of his being un- 
able to earn a livelihood. 


In conference between the two houses 
the Senate yielded in the matter of an 
educational test ; the House receded from 
the Littauer amendment; both of those 
provisions going out of the bill. The 
commission provision was retained and 
the head tax by compromise was fixed at 
four dollars 
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The original membership of the com- 
mission was as follows: Senator Wil- 
liam P. Dillingham of Vermont, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Senator Asbury C. Latimer of South 
Carolina, Representative Benjamin F. 
Howell of New Jersey, Representative 
William S. Bennet of New York, Rep- 
resentative John L. Burnett of Alabama, 
Charles P. Neill of Texas, Prof. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks of Cornell University, 
and William R. Wheeler of California. 
The last three were appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The commission organ- 
ized in April, 1907, and Senator Dilling- 
ham was elected chairman. 

Senator Latimer died in February, 
1908, and was succeeded on the commis- 
sion by Senator Anselm J. McLaurin of 
Mississippi. The latter died on Decem- 
ber 22, 1909, and at the time of writing 
his successor has not been appointed. 

During recent debates in the House 
of Representatives it was stated to be 
_the belief of some that the Immigration 
- Commission was created as an excuse 
for postponing restrictive legislation and 
that an exhaustive study of the subject 
of immigration was not intended. The 
latter allegation is not’borne out by the 
act creating the commission which, as 
before stated, provided that “said com- 
mission shall make full inquiry, exami- 
nation, and investigation by sub-commit- 
tee or otherwise into the subject of im- 
migration.” To provide for the investi- 
gation Congress made an appropriation 
limited only by the extent of the “immi- 
grant fund,” and placed no limit what- 
ever on the time available for the work. 
The congressional members of the com- 
mission are all members of either the 
Senate Committee on Immigration or the 
House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization and among them were 
both restrictionists and anti-restriction- 
ists. The views of the three presidential 
appointees in this regard, if, indeed, any 
of them entertained pronounced views, 
were and are unknown to me and I think 
to other members of the commission gen- 
erally. In fact the trend and scope of 
the investigation in no wise depended on 
whatever personal views members of the 
commission may have held upon the 
general immigration policy of the govern- 
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ment. From the very first the commis- 
sion has been united in the purpose to 
make the investigation thorough and 
conclusive in all its branches regardless 
of what facts might be developed. We 
adopted as our watchword, “We are not 
afraid. of a‘fact.”’ 

The commission’s field of operations 
was almost unlimited because of the fact 
that practically fourteen per cent of the 
population of the country is composed 
of immigrants. But of still greater im- 
portance is the fact that during the past 
twenty-five years the character of immi- 
gration has almost completely changed. 
In 1882 more than eighty-seven per cent 
of the total European immigration to the 
United States was from northern and 
western European countries, while in 
1907 nearly eighty per cent of such im- 
migration came from southern and east- 
ern European countries. Numbers, how- 
ever, are even more suggestive than per- 
centages in this regard. From 1820 to 
1882 inclusive the total immigration from 
Europe to the United States was 9,897,- 
461, while from 1883 to 1909 inclusive 
the immigration from the south and east 
of Europe alone was 8,551,406. The 
main purpose and work of the commis- 
sion have been to determine the effect of 
this great influx, of what may be termed 
the newer immigration, upon American 
industries, industrial workers and insti- 
tutions generally, and, what is hardly less 
important, the effect of American insti- 
tutions upon such immigrants. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the impor- 
tance of the subject and equally unnec- 
essary to point out that any adequate in- 
vestigation of it must of necessity be far- 
reaching. In planning the investigation 
the commission was obliged to choose one 
of two alternatives. It could either di- 
gest in another form such meager data 
as already existed upon the subject of 
immigration and append thereto the al- 
ways available opinions of persons in- 
terested in or acquainted with the subject, 
or it could by a systematic and original 
scientific study bring together such facts 
as were necessary to a clear understand- 
ing of all phases of the question. The 
commission unhesitatingly chose the lat- 
ter course. 

Space will not permit a detailed de- 
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scription of every branch of the investi- 
gation. An enumeration which follows 
of the more important subjects consid- 
ered will, however, illustrate something 
of the scope of the commission’s work. 

The commission has conducted an in- 
vestigation in Europe covering the causes 
of emigration; classes emigrating and 
character of emigrants coming to the 
United States; medical and other exami- 
nation of intended emigrants at ports of 
embarkation; assisted emigration; the 
emigration of criminals and other defec- 
tives; emigration and immigration laws 
and regulations of European countries ; 
diseases peculiar to emigrating classes; 
steamship companies and their agents as 
factors in the emigration movement; the 
attitude of European governments to- 
ward the emigration of their people; 
American consular officers as a factor in 
regulating immigration; the possibility 
and practicability of an international 
agreement relative to emigration and im- 
migration, and other relative matters. 

Steerage conditions. 

The United States immigration law 
and its administration. 

Alien criminality. 

Importation of women for immoral 
purposes (white slave traffic). 

Congestion of immigrants in large 
cities. | 

Deserting alien seamen.. 

Physical assimilation of immigrants. 

Occupations of immigrants and their 
children (from unpublished census sched- 
ules). 

Relative fecundity of immigrants and 
their children (from unpublished census 
schedules). 

Immigrant homes and aid societies. 

The immigration situation in Canada. 

Dictionary of immigrant races. 

History of European immigration to 
the United States. 

Review of immigration legislation. 

Review of legislation regulating car- 
riage of steerage passengers at sea. 

Immigrant banks. 

The children of immigrants in school. 

Immigrants as charity seekers. 

Immigrants in charity hospitals. 

Recent immigrants in agricultural pur- 
suits. 
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Immigrants in industry and the eco- 
nomic effect of immigration. 

Oriental immigration to the Pacific 
Coast. 

It has been the purpose of the com- 
mission to make the study of each phase 
of the question so thorough as to make 
conclusive results possible. This pur- 
pose has been realized in all branches of 
the work upon which reports have been 
made and will be, it is believed, upon 
those still under consideration. 

The investigation of the importation 
of women for immoral purposes (white 
slave traffic) required nearly two years’ 
time and covered practically all sections 
of the country. The good effect of this 
investigation was felt before the work 
was completed, for as it proceeded the 
commission turned over to the proper 


officers evidence secured by its agents 


and thus made possible many important 
and successful prosecutions. In one case 
alone the commission’s work resulted in 
ridding the country of a most notorious 
offender, who in fleeing forfeited a cash 
bail bond of $25,000. In many other 
cases convictions were secured and severe 
fines and prison sentences imposed. As 
a result a rather widespread movement 
for the suppression of the evil was inau- 
gurated even before the commission’s re- 
port was presented to Congress, and since 
its presentation the crusade has become 
an avalanche. Both houses of Congress 
have passed bills calculated to enlist every 
power vested in the federal government 
for the suppression of the traffic, and the 
public, righteously aroused by the dis- 
closures made, is demanding that the evil 
be eliminated. 

The commission’s investigation of 
steerage conditions on transatlantic ships 
was most thorough. Agents of the com- 
mission in the guise of immigrants trav- 
elled in the steerage of ships of prac- 
tically all the important lines, and upon 
their findings the commission’s report 
was based. It was found in this inves- 
tigation that some steamship lines have 
without compulsion abolished the old time 
steerage, and in its place established ac- 
commodations for immigrants which dif- 
fer from the first and second cabin ac- 
commodations only in that they are less 
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pretentious. In the case of other lines, 
however, the old type steerage still pre- 
On ships of these lines first 
and second cabin accommodations have 


_ shared in the improvements which in the 
| past twenty-five years have added so 


| have been relatively slight. 


much to the comfort of ocean travel, but 
improvements in the quarters as well as 
in the treatment of steerage passengers 
In short, 


_ passengers who travel in the steerage of 


such ships get relatively much less for 


their money in sleeping quarters, recrea- 
tion privileges, quality of food, treat- 
ment and protection than do the occu- 
pants of the first and second cabins. 

To my mind only one conclusion is 
possible in this regard. The old time 
steerage has been abolished by some 
steamship lines, which action in itself 
demonstrates that this most desirable end 
is attainable. It should be gradually 
_abolished on all ships carrying immi- 
grants. The laws of most nations con- 
template comfortable quarters and decent 
treatment for the immigrant passenger 
at sea, but the difficulty lies in the fact 
that ships at sea, although theoretically 
subject to the law, are actually beyond 
its power. The commission recommends 
that immigration officials be detailed for 
service aboard ships carrying steerage 
passengers to and from United States 
ports. It is not proposed that such offi- 
cials shall be vested with undue authority, 
but it is believed that their presence 
would be most potent in bringing about a 
proper regulation of the steerage. 

As a result of this commission’s work 
the last Congress passed the Lodge bill 
raising steerage requirements above those 
required of vessels coming to any other 
nation. 

As before stated, it will be imprac- 
ticable to include a detailed description 
of every branch of the commission’s in- 
vestigations, but brief reference to a few 
of the important ones concerning immi- 
grants after they become residents of the 
United States will serve to illustrate the 
character of the commission’s work as a 
whole. As readers of THE SuRVEY gen- 
erally are persons interested in economic 
and sociological questions, I think this 
can be best illustrated by presenting some 
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of the schedules used in the various in- 
vestigations. ; 

The study of immigrant children and 
the children of immigrants in schools is, 
so far as numbers are concerned, the 
most extensive undertaken by the com- 
mission. The main inquiry in this regard 
included approximately 2,000,000 public 
and parochial school children in about 
forty cities. By this inquiry it was 
sought to show the relative participation 
of the various races in the schools and 
the stage reached and rate of progress 
attained by the members of each race. 
In order to do this intormation relative 
to the race, sex, age, and grade of each . 
pupil in the cities canvassed was se- 
cured. In addition the sex, nativity, 
years in the United States, country of 
birth of father and race of father were 
secured for approximately 40,000 grade 
teachers in the public schools. To sup- 
plement the more general investigation, 
an intensive study of about 60,000 public 
school pupils in various cities was made; 
the purpose of this being to show the 
home environments and social surround- 
ings of the pupils and the influence of 
these upon school progress. The schedule 
used in this supplemental investigation, 
a copy of which is presented herewith, 
will clearly illustrate the nature of the 
information secured concerning the sixty 
thousand pupils above referred to. 

The investigation concerning immi- 
grants as charity seekers, which was con- 
ducted through the co-operation of char- 
ity organization societies in forty-four 
cities during a period of six months, was 
calculated to show to what extent immi- 
grants receive charitable assistance and 
whether any considerable number of 
newly arrived immigrants are applicants 
for charity. In this investigation more 
than thirty thousand cases were covered 
and the schedule presented on page 921 
represents the nature of the data 
obtained. 

In this investigation the commission 
had the valued assistance of Francis H. 
McLean, field secretary of the Charity 
Organization Extension Department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The most important branch of the 
commission’s work, however, has been 
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a general study of recent immigrants in 
industry and as residents of industrial 
communities. The main purpose of this 
investigation was to determine the eco- 
nomic effect of the newer immigration, 
particularly with regard to American in- 
dustries and industrial workers. In 
reality, however, the results of the in- 
vestigation will be much broader than 
this, as they. will have a distinct bear- 
ing on sociological as well as economic 
problems. For the purpose of this in- 
vestigation about twenty of the leading 
industries of the country were selected, 
into which recent immigrants had gone 
in large numbers. These industries in- 
cluded among others coal, iron and steel, 
cotton and woolen manufacturing, glass, 
boots and shoes and sugar refining. A 
large number of representative com- 
munities were selected and the investi- 
gation was based on (1) the individual, 
(2) the family and (3) the community. 
The information secured for individuals 
is represented by the schedule presented 
on page 922. 

750,000 of these individual schedules 
were collected in different sections of the 
country and to persons acquainted with 
work of this nature it is unnecessary 
to discuss the immense amount of valu- 
able information secured. The majority 
of the individual schedules obtained rep- 
resent immigrant industrial workers, 
largely of the more recent immigrant 
races, but a sufficient number represent 
native-born children of immigrants and 
_ native-born parents to make interesting 

‘comparisons possible. 

The schedule employed in the canvass 
of families, some 23,000 of which were 
secured in the industrial inquiry, is too 
extended to be included in this article. 
This schedule contained about 125 ques- 
tions and covered practically every phase 
of housing and living conditions and the 
economic status of the household, as 
well as numerous facts concerning indi- 
vidual members of the household, old 
and young, calculated to throw light on 
their status as residents of the commun- 
ity or the country. Of the schedules se- 
cured in this inquiry, practically eighty- 
five per cent represent immigrant house- 
holds, and the great majority of these 
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immigrants were from southern and 
eastern Europe. In this as in other in- 
vestigations, however, a sufficient num- 
ber of native and second generation fam- 
ilies of the same economic status were 
interviewed for comparative purposes. 
According to the commission’s plans, 
the data secured in the industrial in- 
quiry will be presented in the form of 
separate reports upon immigrants in 
each industry. 

The family schedule above referred to 
was also employed in the canvass of im- 
migrant families in the congested dis- 
tricts of large cities. In this branch of 
the inquiry, a partial report upon which 
has already been presented to Congress, 
approximately 11,000 families were in- 
terviewed. It was the purpose of the 
commission to make this study suffi- 
ciently exhaustive to permit a true ex- 
position of living conditions among city 
dwelling immigrants, with particular ret- 
erence to the degree of crowding or, as 
it is commonly termed, congestion, pre- 
vailing among the various races. It is 
believed that the report upon this sub- 
ject will promote a better understanding 
of the immigrant and his surroundings 
in cities. The same family schedule was 
used in a canvass of recent immigrants 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
consequently it will be possible to com- 
pare the economic and social status and 
progress of the various races in the great 
cities, in industrial and in agricultural 
communities. Although employing the 
study of what may be termed the normal 
immigrant, the commission has not been 
unmindful of the fact that the presence 
in this country of the criminal and other- 
wise delinquent alien is one of the most 
serious features of the problem. That 
many immigrants of this class enter the 
country is a significant commentary on 
the inadequacy of the immigration law 
in this regard, and that when admitted 
in spite ef the law they are allowed to 
remain and continue in crime is, to my 
mind, an inexcusable absurdity. A spe- 
cial study of alien criminality has been 
made to determine so far as is practi- 
cable the extent of crime among the 
various immigrant races in this country, 
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and the crimes peculiar to such races. 
But what is of greater practical im- 
portance, the commission has attempted 
to discover the means by which crim- 
inals enter and to formulate some plan 
of stopping this dangerous leak, and also 
of ridding the country of alien criminals 
who have been or may be admitted. 
Apart from the all important topic of 
the assimilation, in the ordinary sense, 
of the immigrant into the great body of 
the American people, the commission, 
through Prof. Franz Boas of Columbia 
University, has at least made a begin- 
ning in a new and most interesting field 
of anthropology. This inquiry concerns 
the physical development, or changes, in 
the bodily form of the descendants of 
immigrants, and a partial report by Pro- 
fessor Boas, already presented to Con- 
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gress, has attracted widespread atten- 
tion. The results of Professor Boas’s 
investigation seem to indicate that the 
children of immigrants of widely diver- 
gent types are gradually growing: 
toward a new physical type, which, for 
the want of another term, may be called 
American. A further. report will be 
made upon this subject. 

I have attempted in this article to ex- 
plain in a general way the work of the 
Immigration Commission. Necessarily 
the presentation is imperfect through 
lack of detail, but the attempt is a failure 
if I have not made plain the fact that 
the commission desires only to present 
a plain picturé of the present day immi- 
grant in all his activities, both good and 
bad. 
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The social workers’ temperance bill 
was the title Boston gave last year to a 
bill designed to separate the two kinds 
of license now granted to saloons, in 
license cities of Massachusetts. There 
is the ordinary sale of liquor by the glass 
on the one hand and the bottle -and 
pitcher or “growler” business on the 
other. The present bill would allow only 
one of these kinds of trade to be conduct- 
ed in the same place. 

The active support of this measure is 
unusual, including the Boston Social Un- 
ion—a federation of sixteen settlement 
houses,—the Associated Charities, the 
Massachusetts Civic League and the 
men’s church clubs, temperance organiza- 
tions of all shades of opinion and some 
of the strongest associations of employ- 
ers. So in the main the bill is promoted 
by patient, practical people who are pre- 
pared to take one step at a timegand who 
have a habit of being quite certain of that 
step before they take it. 

This is the first time the settlement and 
neighborhood workers: have come for- 
ward solidly in support of a temperance 
measure. Their action is doubly sig- 


nificant in that they make it a rule not to 
appeal as a group to the Legislature ex- 
cept in matters about which they have 
first hand and conclusive experience, and 
unless they are satisfied that they rep- 
resent the responsible sentiment of their 
neighborhoods. 

The practical strategy of the bill is. 
that of factoring out a difficult equation, 
so_as to keep its sufficiently difficult ele- 
ments from hiding under cover and 
hatching still other and more serious. 
difficulties. The plan is the one which 
is followed by a business man in analyz- 
ing his costs, to separate the sources of 
waste and loss; or by the physician re- 
solving a complication of diseases into: 
distinct phases for separate appropriate 
treatment. 

The two principles upon which the 
Massachusetts license law operates are, 
first, that the supply of liquor involves 
physical and moral danger to the com- 
munity; and second, that the liquor li- 
cense fills a need as expressed by the 
people. 

The double license violates both these 
principles. It considerably accentu- 
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ates the danger of the liquor busi- 
ness. It enables and even induces 
the saloon keeper to get a man half 
drunk by the glass, and then urge 
upon him bottled goods with which to 
complete the process in the streets or as 
soon as he gets home. Strong evidence 
has been put before the Legislature, if 
any were needed, to prove that this very 
commonly takes place. The growing and 
ominous practice of women going into 
saloons with pitchers, means in effect 
bringing them into the atmosphere which 
the community theoretically refuses to 
tolerate for them when it prevents their 
buying liquor over the bar. The most 
experienced settlement workers testified 
at the legislative hearing that they had 
never seen a woman enter a saloon in 
this way without some obvious sign of 
loss of self-respect, such as hiding her 
face or covering her pitcher under her 
shawl; and it is a recognized fact that 
the loss of self-respect is one of the sur- 
est occasions of drunkenness, just as the 
regaining of self-respect is an indis- 
pensable step in the return to sobriety 
of life. The women often have to push 
through a crowd of loafers to get into 
the little compartment where they are 
served. Very commonly a child accom- 
panies the mother to the saloon door and 
even, though against regulations, into 
the saloon. Not infrequently a half- 
grown boy is with his mother to carry 


the pitcher or bottles, and he thus gets a . 


carte blanche advance introduction to the 
saloon from his trusted moral guide and 
exemplar. 

The bottle and “growler” license in the 
saloon is thus a sure method by which 
all the restrictions which the protective 
sense of the law would place upon the 
saloon are overborne. It projects the 
atmosphere of the saloon directly into 
the home, having made all the members 
of the the family party to it; it carries 
the momentum of the saloon past the 
closing hour and far into the night, to 
the grave disturbance and scandal of 
many closely built neighborhoods ; it pro- 
jects the evils of Saturday night over 
into Sunday morning, and to a consid- 
erable extent nullifies the holiday closing 
regulation by the signs in all the saloons 
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the day before, urging the purchase of 
“bottled goods.” 

From the point of view of the local pub- 
lic demand for licensed places, supposing 
for the moment that practically as many 
bars are wanted as now exist, itis clear 
beyond question that» nothing like so 
many bottle and “growler’’ licenses are 
required to meet the demand in that 
direction. 

If the liquor dealers are compelled to 
choose between the bar and the whole- 
sale license, they will as a business 
proposition almost unanimously select 
the bar license. Under the double license 
system the one type of license actually 
plays into the hands of the other type, 
giving it a footing which is very largely 
artificial. The community, which does 
not allow innocent side issues like music 
or games as a re-enforcement to the busi- 
ness of the saloon, is thus found permit- 
ting this far more dangerous subsidy. 

The bill does not at all contemplate 
depriving families of the opportunity to 
buy liquor for use at home. The grocer’s 
licenses already meet this need, and there 
would still be separate stores to the ex- 
tent of the business demand for this spe- 
cific service, to supply liquor to be con- 
sumed off the premises. The sale of 
liquor by quantity in the saloon means 
encouragement to the sale of the more 
harmful kinds of drink, which far too 
often are not consumed at the family 
table but are drunk on the way home, or 
secretly at home. In the case of women 
it is an easy avenue to tippling and is 
beyond question responsible for most of 
the increase of drunkenness among them. 

Some temperance advocates. have 
thought there was danger in mak- 
ing the purchase of liquor by 
women more respectable. But the 
marked decrease in the number of 
places at which women could purchase 
would far more than counteract any dan- 
ger in that direction. In point of fact, 
when the business is constantly going on 
under women’s eyes, they learn to sacri- 
fice their feelings and are then all the 
more likely to become victims of drink. 

The convincing practicality of this 
proposal lies in the fact that it meets the 
liquor business at a point where it is 
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unmistakably creating the drunkard. Sa- 
loon advocates claim that on the whole 
licensees obey the law in not permitting 
men to get drunk on their premises. 
Supporters of the bill admit that this is 
largely true, and are quite willing for 
the sake of argument, to admit that it is 
wholly true. They follow the admis- 
sion by the inquiry, where do the many 
thousands of cases of drunkenness come 
from? Every car in the entire transit 
system of Boston has four posters stat- 
ing that during the past two years the 
employes have brought about the arrest 
of 1,770 persons for drunken and disor- 
derly conduct on its cars. The present 
bill will obviously and appreciably di- 
minish those liquor sales which give the 
finishing touch to drunkenness. In other 
words, it meets on his own ground the 
fair-minded liquor seller who says that 
he does not want to make drunkards. 

The bill would undoubtedly decrease 
the number of saloons somewhat, as it 
proposes that the total number of sepa- 
rate licenses shall not be greater than the 
present maximum of double licenses. In 
this way it would bring, so far as the 
saloon in itself is concerned, some relief 
in those poor and crowded city quarters 
which most deeply need it. It would re- 
duce the unjust allotment of saloons to 
the tenement-house neighborhoods which, 
according to the law, are numerically 
apportioned to the city as a whole. 

The proposed change would mean that 
the wholesale trade, and in many cases 
the saloons themselves, which now flour- 
ish in the back and side streets closely 
among the homes of the poor would be 
compelled for business reasons to locate 
on business thoroughfares. A part of 
the foundation would be pulled from un- 
der the low-grade saloons which rely on 
the double-license system in its meanest 
and most dangerous phases. These are 
the places where, as has been proved over 
and over again, the saloon has its strong- 
est tendency to cultivate political corrup- 
tion and crime as well as drunkenness. 
The distribution of liquor by measure in 
such resorts is open also to very serious 
considerations on hygienic grounds, both 
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as touching the quality of the liquor and 
uncleanness of the surroundings. In 
fact the “growler” trade is the safe mark 
of a saloon which is lacking in the sense 
of respectability; the better grade sa- 
loons do not include it. The importance 
of placing the bona fide family trade in 
liquors under decent and sanitary condi- 
tions should alone condemn the existing 
disgraceful system. 

The bill is of course strongly opposed 
by the brewing corporations who have 
not yet learned that the safety of their 
business lies in the model saloon. They 
still look only at the present balance 
sheet, and see that the existence of as 
many centers as possible to push trade, 
no matter of what sort, means a larger 
dividend at the end of the year. It is 
also by a curious fatuity opposed by the 
legal representatives of the Boston and 
certain other city governments on account 
of.the loss on paper to the city from the 
decrease in license receipts. If, as the 
liquor interests say with their lips, the 
bill will not conduce to temperance, the 
cities can with undeniable justice increase 
the saloon license fee to make up for the 
reduced number of wholesale licenses. 
If the amount of liquor sales is decreased, 
especially of those sales which specifically 
produce drunkenness in men and women, 
it is axiomatic that the large-range sav- 
ing to the city in departmental costs will 
far outweigh the loss in license fees, 
without considering the conservation of 
wealth-producing human efficiency. 

One of the most striking facts illus- 
trating the inept fixity of mind among the 
liquor interests is the repetition on the 
part of their highly paid counsel of pre- 
cisely what they have said about the tem- 
perance advocates of the past genera- 
tion,—that it is wholesale prohibition 
which is really sought, and by more or 
less amiable theorists and fanatics. The 
real situation in the Legislature is per- 
haps the best answer to this. The pro- 
ject has for two years now shown 
strength almost sufficient to secure its 
passage, and for the present session has 
won substantial accessions of support. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


To THE EDITOR: 

One of the sad phases of human nature 
that presents itself in a great city has been 
shown in many cases where parents have 
applied to the authorities to have their chil- 
dren placed in institutions, on various 
charges or for alleged destitution. That a 
great many deserving cases appear and that 
public aid is necessary goes without saying, 
but that a great many applications are made 
which, after investigation, are denied, shows 
the disposition exists and probably in some 
cases such applications are successful. 

Of course it must be remembered also that 
there are cases where a father has found it 
necessary to have his child cared for and the 
exigencies of his business have carried him 
out of the city, where he remains possibly 
for some time before communicating with 
the institution or the child. 

There are cases, however, where these ap- 
plications are made and where the children 
are committed, where the parent makes no 
endeavor to communicate with the child or 
with the institution in any way, and prac- 
tically abandons the child, to all intents and 
purposes, to the city of New York, to be sup- 
ported at the expense of the city, and with 
no feeling that the child is any further re- 
sponsibility to the parent. The number of 
cases where such a condition exists in New 
York at the present time, I have no means 
of accurately ascertaining, but that there are 
a great many cases of this character I have 
no doubt, and this condition has been in 
practice for a great many years. 

Some few years ago, I think in 1888, and 
later in 1903, an effort was made to fix this 
responsibility, when a provision was made in 
the law (section 921 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure) to the effect that, ‘““‘Whenever 


any child shall be committed to an institu- - 


tion pursuant to any provision of law, any 
criminal court or magistrate may issue a 
warrant for the arrest of the father of the 
child and examine into his ability to main- 
tain such child in whole or in part; and if 
satisfied that such father is able to contrib- 
ute to the support of the child, then such 
court or magistrate shall, by order, require 
the weekly payment by such father of such 
sum, and in such manner, as shall be in 
said order directed, toward the maintenance 
of such child in such institution, which 
amount when paid shall be credited by the 
institution to tthe city, town or county 
against such sums due to it therefrom on ac- 
count of the maintenance of the child.” 
The idea has been more or less prevalent, 
especially in the case of some of the more 
recently arrived immigrants, that it was a 
beneficent provision of the American law to 
provide institutions for the care, education 
and support of the children of the poor, and 
as they felt that this was part of the educa: 
‘tional plan of the country, many of these 
people were glad to utilize this provision, 
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and to-day even, in sending their children 
to the quasi-public institutions, they speak 
of it as putting their boys in the “collegio.” 
These parents, as a rule, do not intend to. 
abandon their children, and:if they are left 
in the institutions for an extended time 
without application for their discharge be- 
ing made, it is largely due to this erroneous. 
idea regarding their attitude to the public. 
There are others who really are destitute, 
and after the children are committed their 
love and affection for the children carry 
them in large numbers to visit the institu- 
tions, where they feel that they may apply 
for the discharge of the children as soon as 
they are ready and able to care for them. 
The provision of law above referred to has: 
been carried into effect in the state of New 
York with an amount of intelligence, care 
and desire to do the best thing for all par- 
ties, which is commendable. The magis- 
trates making the examinations, the private 
charitable institutions and all of the agen- 
cies interested co-operating in a fair spirit 
and an effort to accomplish beneficial results. 
Much credit is due to the local Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, who 


“have voluntarily assumed the burden of col- 


lecting for the city and turning over to the 
comptroller’s office the various sums paid by 
parents under these orders. I am informed 
that about $41,300 is collected each year 
from the parents and turned over to the city 
for this purpose. 

Of course it goes without saying, in view 
of the attitude already stated, that the col- 
lection of the money is not primarily to sup- 
port the children in the institutions, al- 
though this of course is the ostensible pur- 
pose of the law; but the real object is to 
fasten upon the father of the child the re- 
sponsibility of his parenthood and, by the 
payment of the small sum mentioned in the 
order, to remind him continually of the re- 
lationship, and in so far as any payment 
at all is a burden on him, to require him, if 
possible, and as soon as possible, to take the 
charge and care of his child at home. 

The law, in its intent, is most beneficial, 
its enforcement has been with a great deal 
of care and intelligence, and it is pleasant 
to know that the end desired has, in a great 
many cases, been accomplished. 

There is a class of cases, however, which 
the present statute does not reach. It is a 
growing evil that applications are made to 
the various Children’s Courts by parents who: 
charge their children with being ungovern- 
able and beyond their control, where, on in- 
vestigation, it is found that there is no 
father, but that a stepfather has come into 
the family and that the burden of caring for 
these children is not relished by him. Every 
effort to keep these children in the home 
fails and they must be deprived of the bene- 
fits of parenthood by being placed in insti- 
tutions. Under the present law, of course, 
the father being dead, no order can be made. 
No provision is made for an order upon the 
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mother for the support of her child or chil- 
dren, and no matter what her ability to pay 
for the care of her children may be she has 
mo responsibility, as the law only applies to 
the father. This is equally the case with 
step-parents, and therefore to-day we have 
a number of children in institutions, really 
deprived of their homes through the lack of 
ability on the part of the authorities to com- 
pel the remaining parent to take an interest 
in the child, or to assist the city or state 
in its care. When these cases are presented 
to the justice sitting at the Children’s Court, 
no other course is left open but to commit, 
and these children enter the quasi-criminal 
or reformatory institution which is already 
populated with those who have been found 
responsible for the stealing of property and 
other delinquencies contemplated by law. It 
is quite evident from this that the commit- 
ment of these children to reformatories is 
objectionable, because they are there made 
to associate with boys who have misbehaved, 
and in addition to this contact, they forever 
afterward labor under the imputation as 
suggested by the commitment. 

The suggestion has been made that, in the 
first place, the responsibility which is now 
upon the father, should also be placed upon 
the mother in the event of the death or dis- 
ability of the former, and also, although it 
is going a little farther than was at first 
contemplated, to place the responsibility 
upon the stepfather, who voluntarily as- 
sumes the marital relation with the mother 
of such children. ‘I do not know that the 
Legislature of 1910 will be.called upon to 
consider this question, but it has been in the 
mind of the writer for some time to develop 
the condition thus presented to your readers, 
so that attention may be given some day to 
an actual wrong that is unwittingly being 
committed against the children of the com- 
munity. 

An expression of the views of your read- 
ers would be interesting to the under- 
signed, who would be glad to communicate 
or discuss the matter more fully at a verbal 
interview, if some good can come of it to the 
Orr Ropert J. WILKIN, 

Justice, Children’s Court, Second 
Division. 
Brooklyn. 


‘WOULD DISFRANCHISE CADETS 


‘To THE EpITor: 

George Kibbe Turner’s The Daughters of 
the Poor in the November McClure’s Maga- 
zimme, and some comments in THE Survey 
have stirred me very much. Would it not 
be a possible and effective way of dealing 
with the question to pass and enforce laws 
taking away the rights of citizenship from 
all men in any way connected with “the 
white slave traffic?” If “the cadets” and all 
men to blame for their protection, were de- 
prived of the ballot politicians would not 
care to protect them. They ought to be 


.- a Kansas woman. 
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further punished, of course. I cannot heip 
feeling that this would be very effective. 
A READER OF THE SURVEY. 


PRE-DIGESTED ARTICLES 


To THE EDITOR: 

Your articles in Tur SuRvEY are excellent. 
I have dug at a good many until I under- 
stood them. If you could make them easier 
of comprehension they would do much more 
good to such simple-minded people as my- 
self. In a recent number I found seven 
lines to a sentence. It is too much for a 
We like food pre-digested 
possibly and we are not lazy either. 

Yours for good things in smaller packages. 

“KANSAS.” 


A FRIEND OF THE SURVEY 


I am an interested reader of THE SURVEY 
and I wish to thank you for the comprehen- 
sive editorial of work to be done, in the Jan- 
uary 1 number. At the beginning of a new 
year you may like to know that there are 
many of us who find Tur Survey a most 
heartening magazine and we wish it a long 
life. Being able to do so, I have sent TILE 
Survey for this year to a friend in Denver 
who passes it on to many, also I have sent 
it to a friend in Italy (granddaughter of 
William HBllery Channing), who as her name 
would show, is in close touch with all the 
great social movements in her own country, 
as well as those in Italy where she lives. 
She finds Tur Survey most interesting, as do 
the friends to whom she gives it—people in- 
terested in art, music and social regenera- 
tion generally. I am deeply interested in 
the January 22 number, with its account of 
the shirtwaist strike; also the Brief for the 
Federal Children’s Bureau is before me, 
prompting me to do what I can in that to 
me almost most interesting subject of all— 
the children. Pasadena has since Septem- 
ber a fine playground (municipal), also Pas- 
adena women are running a “California 
George Junior Republic” in the country. 
Los Angeles, near us, is rich in playgrounds, 
so a few of us out here are following in the 
lines mapped out so often in Tur Survry. 
AUGUSTA SENTER. 


JOTTINGS 


New York C. O. 8S. Conference.—The third 
monthly conference under the auspices of 
the New York Charity Organization Society 
will be held in the United Charity Building 
on Tuesday, March 15, at 11 a.m. The fol- 
lowing are topics and speakers: 

The Needs of Industrial Work in Country 
Towns, Mrs. David S. Cowles; The Story of 
a Woman’s Loyal League, Miss G. Gordon; 
Personal Service and Social Co-operation, 
Mrs. Arthur Lesher; Educational Possibili- 
ties of Young Men’s Christian’ Association 
Work in the Country, Albert. E. Roberts, 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


EXPLOITATION AND CONSERVATION 


Exploitation and conservation are master-words of current public opinion. 
They are not new words but it is a new thing to put them together, back to back. 
We seem to have arrived in the history of civilization at the point where two 
mighty currents of social and political policy are about to unite. Exploitation 
the world has always known. Ancient empires as a matter of course exploited 
their own resources and the resources of conquered nations and provinces, and 
they fell when there were no fresh resources to exploit. They wept, and had 
reasons to weep, when there were no more worlds to conquer. Colonization in 
former generations meant exploitation, first of natives and then of colonists. Our 
own forefathers talked bravely about political representation, but their half- 
conscious, ultimate determination, being free-born Englishmen, was that they 
would: not be exploited by their brethren across the seas. Colonial trade and 
taxation were exploitation scarcely veiled, while slavery and the slave trade rep- 
resented that policy naked and unashamed. Throughout recorded history we find, 
now in one form and now in another, the using up of physical resources and of 
human energy in reckless disregard of individual and collective rights and inter- 
ests. We find also that men revolted against the hardship and injustice of 
these exploiting policies, and we see evidences of more or less blind and bitter 
struggle between the exploiters and their victims. Exploitation and the ineffec- 
tive struggle against it interpret more of human history than any other key which 
the historians have offered us. 

The policy of conservation is of modern growth. It does not represent 
primarily the struggle of the exploited in their own defense. Conservation is not 
born of a desperate attempt to save a few remnants from the despoiler. It is 
doubtful if any exploited people could ever have worked it out. Rather it is a 
new economic policy, a new way of looking at all physical and human resources, 
a new basis for social relations, even for international relations. Its natural 
starting point is with a strong, free and equal people, conscious of great unex- 
ploited resources and aroused to the great outlook of the future if those resources 
are husbanded and conserved, if they. are utilized for the common good, and 
whenever possible increased as they are used. Conservation is a social, as 
exploitation is an anti-social policy. The striking thing, the inspiring thing, about 
our situation is that here in America, and especially in the free and resourceful 
atmosphere of the frontier communities, the fight against exploitation and the 
conscious adoption of a policy of conservation come at the same moment, come 
as two aspects of a single issue. These are the two great streams of history 
which here and now unite. ‘This is the stirring moment in the history of civiliza- 
tion, when we see no longer a few weak slaves, or a conquered people struggling 
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in vain against exploitation, but rather the intelligent and dominant citizenship 
arising as a giant in his wrath, let us say rather as a strong man in good-humored 
consciousness of his strength, to put an end to exploitation. And this democracy 
of ours is to put down exploitation not by fighting or punishing anybody—if that 
has to be done it is only an incident—but by changing the laws and the admin- 
istration of the laws, by preventing the prosecution of exploiting policies, by 
instantly detecting exploiting acts and dealing with them appropriately. 

Thus for us exploitation and conservation come to stand respectively for 
very definite things. They become sharply contrasting words, each meaning 
precisely what the other does not; and each requiring the other as a background 
to make its own meaning perfectly clear. Each embodies a whole series of con- 
ceptions, interests, public policies, legislative acts, and court decisions. We have 
naturally first applied the test of these words to physical resources. We have 
determined, not only in the interests of posterity but in our own and our chil- 
dren’s interests, to put an end to exploitation of forests, soils, mineral ores, and 
natural power, and to work out policies of conservation. This social control of 
natural physical resources we rightly deem to be essential to our dignity as a state, 
to our physical and moral well-being, demanded by justice, dictated by sound 
public economy, and warranted by the political institutions, the constitutions and 
laws, under which we live. We suffer for the sins of omission of our fathers in 
this respect and for our own sins, but our neglect is not irreparable, and we have 
announced, as clearly as party platforms and statutes enacted or pending, and 
court decisions made or certain to be made, can announce anything, that we shall 
repair this neglect and lay broad the foundations for effective conservation in 
future years. Conservation and development, educational, financial, agricultural, 
and industrial, rather than exploitation and incidental destruction, are to be the 
watchwords of our new social democracy, and the political banners on which — 
these watchwords are honestly inscribed are the banners under which the young 
men of the republic will enroll themselves. 

We have applied these watchwords to physical resources, but it has not 
escaped attention that there is also a human side of the policy of conservation. 
Life is more than meat and the body than raiment, and if our food supply and 
our lumber supply and our coal and iron supply must be conserved and developed 
instead of exploited, as they must, how much more must the bodies and the lives 
of our people no longer be exploited but conserved. The most important part 
of conservation, merely from the standpoint of dollars and cents, is the preserva- 
tion and development of strong, healthy bodies, a decent, dignified status for 
workingmen, and a hopeful outlook into the uncertain but friendly future. 

But we must not speak from the standpoint of dollars and cents—save as 
they symbolize real wealth, genuine welfare, substantial prosperity, of which the 
test is life and not property. A religious writer insists that the force of the 
religious spirit should be bent toward asserting the supremacy of life over prop- 
erty. “Property exists,” he says truly, “to maintain and develop life. It is 
unchristian to regard human life as a mere instrument for the production of 


wealth.” It is not merely unchristian; it is unjewish, unmohammedan, unintel- 
ligible, and unhuman. 
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THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


The Survey family—our subscribers— 
has always given a helping hand when 
the household was on the lookout for 
new members. A year ago, with the 
change of name, everyone in the family 
was asked to tell his friends about THE 
SuRVEY and what it stood for. And to- 
day we are printing a good many hun- 
dred more Surveys than we were Chari- 
ties and The Commons a year ago. This 
week we are sending a letter asking you 
_to help us again. Perhaps you know 

someone like a certain Salt Lake City 
man who wrote us this letter last week: 

“While in the public library at Salt 
Lake City a few days ago, I picked up 
THE Survey. A glance over its pages 
convinced, me at once that it was the 
magazine I was looking for. The first 
number for February contains some of 
the best articles I have ever seen pub- 
lished. Everybody would be better for 
reading them and child life would mean 
more to them.” 

Just remember that THE “SURVEY 
wants readers of that kind and readers 
of that kind want THE Survey. The 
thing is to connect us with this man, who 
had never heard of THE Survey, but 
wanted ‘it. 


In our issue of February 19, Bolton 
Hall told about institution gardening and 
what it meant to put inmates of chari- 
table and correctional institutions on the 
land, and give them a chance to hoe and 
spade and raise things. This week he 
quotes from reports and letters showing 
the actual success of the gardens. Gar- 
dens must be commenced at once, by the 
way, if a good summer’s crop is to be 
expected. Mr. Hall will be glad to hear 
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- any other part of the union. 


from anyone interested in the subject. 
His address is 56 Pine street, New York 
city. 


There are nearly nine hundred post- 
offices including sub-stations and rural 
stations in Massachusetts. To serve 
thirty-three cities and 321 towns, the 
state has one hundred and eighty-nine 
savings banks. Frederick W. Coburn 
thinks that the Bay State is about as 
much in need of postal savings banks as 
Both urban 
and rural New England need more ag- 
gressive thrift propaganda and the postal 
savings bank is the solution of the ques- 
tion for the “little people” of New Eng- 


_ land as well as for the farmers of more 


sparsely settled states. “Incidentally the 
introduction of an element of competi- 
tion would, it is believed in some quar- 
rs, help to rouse some New England 
savings banks from their lethargy.” 


‘From time to time we have followed 
the course of Nicolas T¢haykovsky and 
Madame Breschkovsky, who have been 
held in Russian prisons since 1907 ac- 
cused of preaching doctrines inimical to 
the czar’s government. Both are well 
known in the United States and since 
Mr. Kennaday’s article was written in 
our issue of March 5, their trial has 
been held. Tchaykovsky was acquitted. 
Newspaper dispatches say that at the 
conclusion of his examination, the old 
man fell asleep with his head resting 
upon his wife’s shoulder. Madame 
Breschkovsky was convicted and sen- 
tenced to be exiled. She is old and in 
all probability will die in exile, the only 
comforting thing about the pathetic situ- 
ation being that exile in her case does 


not mean hard labor. 
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TURKEY FIGHTS 
TUBERCULOSIS 


American methods of campaigning 
against tuberculosis are to be employed 
in Turkey where from one-third to one- 
half of all deaths are said to be from con- 
sumption. Through Dr. Emily Ray 
Gregory, president of the American Col- 
lege for Girls of Constantinople, a com- 
mittee of prominent Americans and Eu- 
ropeans, with representatives of the Im- 
perial and Municipal Commissions on 
Sanitation, has been formed. Dr. Riffaat 
Bey, one of the most influential Turkish 
physicians and editor of a prominent 
medical journal, and Dr. Bertram Van 
Dyck Post, American representative on 
the imperial commission, are among those 
who are co-operating with Dr. Gregory. 

Already many pamphlets furnished by 
the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis have 
been translated into Turkish; lectures in 
Armenian have been delivered before en- 
thusiastic audiences ; and newspaper arti- 
cles on health topics have been printed, 
several of them being translations of 
press bulletins of the national association. 

It is also planned to prepare a tuber- 
culosis exhibit. The difficulties of lan- 
guage are a serious drawback, since it is 
necessary to reach, besides the educated 
classes who read French, Italian, German 
or English, those who read Turkish, Ar- 
menian, Turkish in Armenian charac- 
ters, Greek and Hebrew. Efforts are be- 
ing made to secure sufficient funds to 
carry on the work as planned. W. W. 
Post of the American Bible House, Con- 
stantinople, is acting as treasurer of the 


fund. 


MASSACHUSETTS METHOD 
TO PREVENT TUBERCULOSIS 


That the prevention of tuberculosis 
is a very live topic in Massachusetts 
was demonstrated at the recent confer- 
ence at the Twentieth Century Club, 
Boston, when the rooms were filled to 
their capacity both morning and after- 
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noon. At the luncheon 122 persons were 
served of whom ninety-four were from 
out of town. Local boards of health, 
tuberculosis associations, visiting nurses, 
physicians, and educators were repre- 
sented in this second State Conference 
on Tuberculosis, and took part in a lively 
discussion. . In fact, the formal program 
consumed but a small fraction of the 
day. 

In a paper on The Control and Care 
of Tuberculosis as Affected by the Laws 
of the Commonwealth, Dr. Mark W. 
Richardson, secretary of the State Board 
of Health, showed that there is ample 
law to warrant state and local boards of 
health in doing all that any such bodies 
anywhere have done for the control and 
prevention of this disease. The paper 
of Alexander M. Wilson, secretary of 
the Boston Tuberculosis Association, on 
The Relation Between State and Local 
Work for Advanced Cases developed 
the fact that Massachusetts has not 
adopted a comprehensive plan for deal- 
ing with this problem. The state has re- 
cently opened three hospitals primarily 
intended for advanced cases, while eight 
cities are now operating hospitals for 
such patients, ten other cities, are con- 
templating the erection of hospitals and 
still others feel the need of local insti- 
tutions. The situation in Massachusetts, 
where city and town are the units of po- 
litical action, is very different from that 
in states like New York where county 
hospitals will meet the need. The con- 
fusion resulting from the unrelated ac- 
tion of state and local communities was 
made so apparent that the conference 
appointed a committee to secure legis- 
lative action referring the whole ques- 
tion to the State Commission on’ Hos- 
pitals for Consumptives with instructions 
to report a correlated plan to the Legis- 
lature. A resolution to this effect has 
since been introduced in the Legislature 
now sitting. 

The inspiration to the tuberculosis 
worker was supplied by Dr. Charles S. 
Millet, chairman of the conference, who 
has introduced in his home city of Brock- 
ton most of the measures outlined in his 
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paper on A Plan for an Aggressive Locai 
Campaign. His plan is very compre- 
hensive and suggestive. It establishes 
the idea that every person should know 
how to prevent tuberculosis and that, 
having learned how, the city should pro- 
vide for every case needing attention or 
treatment. To do this, Dr. Millet advo- 
cates a dispensary, where early and pre- 
tubercular cases may be examined and 
detected; the division of the city into 
inspection districts with provision for the 
supervision of every tuberculosis case; 
the municipal provision of proper means 
for carrying out this inspection and for 
adequate hospital care; and a compre- 
hensive series of lectures and exhibits 
by which everyone in a city can be in- 
structed. Dr. Millet suggests that to 
finance such a campaign the authorities 
of a private association divide the city 
into blocks of ten and appoint a collector 
for each block, who shall once a year 
canvass his district for contributions. 


GALVESTON PROVIDES 
FOR DELINQUENT BOYS 
Galveston is about to fill a gap in its 


work for delinquent boys by establishing 
a reformatory to supplement the work of 


its Juvenile Court under Judge Ammer- . 


man. The commissioners of Harris 
county have authorized Judge Ammer- 
man, who is their chairman, to establish 
a school at Seabrook on Clear lake, a 
body of water twenty-five miles long con- 
nected with the sea through Galveston 
-bay. For the beginning, at least, the plan 
is to utilize an abandoned hotel in excel- 
lent repair, which has twenty-five rooms 
and is located on sixty-five acres of land. 
The institution promises to be a good one 
and will prove, moreover, a splendid ob- 
ject lesson for, the Southwest. 

The manner in which the institution 
was secured is of interest. The proba- 
tion officers of the Galveston Juvenile 
Court found that a certain number of 
boys could not be handled effectively 
without a reformatory, and figured out 
that one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty boys who need the closest kind of 
oversight in an institution are running 
free on the streets. The matter was 
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brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Child-Helping of the Russell 
Sage Foundation by J. P. Kranz, head 
resident of the Settlement House. Hast- 
ings H. Hart, director of the department, 
went to Galveston and after looking over 
the ground made an extended report to 
two audiences, one on Saturday night, 
the other, a mass meeting, on Sunday 
afternoon. He recommended that if a 
large institution could not be built, the 
County Board of’ Commissioners be 
asked to appropriate $15,000 to house one 
hundred boys in rough wooden shacks 
with outdoor sleeping porches. “You 
will find the majority of these boys are 
suffering from bad housing conditions 
and that more than half of them will be 
found to be in need of fresh air treat- 
ment,” he said. For a superintendent he 
suggested a local man, preferably one 
who had been in charge of a _ pub- 
lic school, a young man who had 
been brought up on a farm and 
who understood manual training, one in 
sympathy with boy life and who had had 
experience in controlling difficult boys. 
This man he would have sent North to 
study juvenile reformatories. As teach- 
ers, he recommended that the Board of 
Education select four of its best women 
who have shown ability to deal with diffi- 
cult boys and are sympathetic with the 
plan. These he would send back and 
forth daily for regular school work. 


'“Give your superintendent absolute con- 


trol of the school, subject to dismissal at 
the discretion of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, and let the teachers be placed ab- 
solutely under his control in order to 
avoid a two-headed administration,” he 
said. 

Dr. Hart’s visit to Texas was in No- 
vember, the authorization to take over 


the old hotel was made the middle of 


January and the institution will be opened 
shortly. 


NEW YORK HARBOR 
MENACED BY SEWAGE 


A preliminary report to Mayor Gaynor 
by the Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 
sion of New York, confirms scientifically 
the quite general belief that the harbor 
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has reached, or shortly will reach, a point 
of saturation which will make it both 
dangerous and offensive. “The methods 
by which sewage is disposed of call 
for immediate and far-reaching improve- 
ment,” the commissioners write. Bath- 
ing above the Narrows is held to be dan- 
gerous to health and the oyster beds al- 
ready driven to the outer limits of the 
district must soon be entirely given up. 

It is purely a case of growth of popu- 
lation. For many years with a smaller 
population, the self-flushing tidal harbor 
was sufficient safeguard against danger- 
ous pollution. But the growth of New 
York city has been accompanied by a 
proportionately rapid increase in popula- 
tion in Westchester county, Long Island 
and New Jersey, with a smaller but still 
heavy growth along the Hudson river for 
many miles. The commission charges 
that the Passaic river, the Rahway river, 
the Bronx river, Gowanus and Newtown 
creeks, and the Harlem river have be- 
come little else than open sewers. Sew- 
age from these sources has so reduced 
the digestive capacity of the harbor wa- 
ter that the danger point has been 
reached, but much more is to come 
through extensive sewerage projects re- 
cently constructed or designed. These 
include a joint outlet sewer draining 
thirty-seven square miles of New Jersey 
and discharging at Elizabethport oppo- 
site Staten Island; another from the Pas- 
saic Valley to drain 103 square miles and 
discharge at Robbins Reef within a few 
hundred feet of the city line; and the 
Bronx Valley sewer which will drain 
thirty-five square miles and discharge into 
the Hudson just above the city. The 
total capacity of these new projects is 
seven hundred million gallons of sewage 
a day—and “by the time these sewers 
are running at their full capacity the 
quantity of sewage from New York city 
will be at least twice what it is today, or 
approximately one thousand million gal- 
lons.” The commissioners well say, “It 
should be unnecessary to sound a clearer 
warning of the future condition of the 
harbor.” 

To meet this situation, the commission 
offers a carefully worked out plan of di- 
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viding the metropolitan territory into sec- 
tions and employing purification works 
embodying the principles of sedimenta- 
tion, screening and filtration. It is not 
practical, the commission holds, to design 
a system of conduits to collect the sew- 
age of the whole district and dispose of 
it at a single point. The proposed sec- 
tions will include parts of New Jersey 
and the commission urges that the two 
states appoint a joint commission to have 
administrative control. If this is not 
feasible at the present time—and New 
Jersey has held aloof from any co-opera- 
tion in the matter—the New York Legis- 
lature is urged to appoint a state com- 
mission in the hope that later New Jer- 
sey will join in. Administration by cities 
only does not seem practicable to the 
commission, as about eighty municipali- 
ties are concerned and a working ar- 
rangement among them would be difficult 
to arrange and administer. 

The size and importance of the whole 
matter are indicated by the size of the 
territory involved, approximately seven 
hundred square miles, and the population, 
about five million people, which the com- 
mission believes will be doubled by 1940. 

The commission, which was appointed 
in 1908, will go out of office on May i 
and shortly preceding that time will issue 
a full report, telling of the analytical tests 
and experiments, the studies of tides and 
the other very interesting features of its 
work. Readers of THE Survey a year 
ago will remember an interesting article 
on the detail of this study by George A. 
Soper,’ the president. Besides Dr. Soper 
the members are James H. Fuertes, 
H. deB. Parsons, Charles Sooysmith and 
Linsly R. Williams. 


SAVE CHILDREN’S EYES 
THROUGH LEGISLATION 


That a penny’s worth of prevention is 
better than thousands of dollars spent 
upon a single miserable life of unneces- 
sary blindness was the theme of the last 
conference of the public health depart- 

Research Afloat: The Pollution of New York 
Harbor and the Problem of Its Control, by George 

Soper, president Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 


mission, New York. THz Survny for June 5, 1909. 
Price 25 cents. 
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ment of the New York Academy of Med- 
icine. A series of interesting lantern 
slides, showing the’ extent of ophthalmia 
neonatorum—the cause of almost one- 
tenth of the blindness in the United 
States—was lent by the New York As- 
sociation for the Blind, which has with- 
in the last two years added to its work 
an educational department for the pre- 
vention of blindness. 

Dr. F. Park Lewis, of the association, 
was the speaker of the evening. As 
long ago as 1881 Dr. Credé proved that 
ophthalmia of the newborn is an easily 
curable disease. By the use of a weak 
solution of silver nitrate in the eyes of 
infants he reduced the percentage of 
blindness from this cause in his clinic at 
Leipzic from ten per cent in 1881 to one- 
quarter of one per cent in 1886. What 
could be done in 1886 could be done now 
if it were not for the ignorance of moth- 
ers, the lack of any enforced standards 
for midwives—who in New York city 
attend not far from half of all confine- 
ments—the negligence of physicians and 
finally the lack of authority over such 
cases on the part of boards of health. 
One drop of silver nitrate at birth would 
give a sound child to the state, whose ed- 
ucation in the public schools would cost 
but thirty dollars a year instead of three 
hundred and forty, as in schools for the 
blind. In New York state alone the prac- 
tice would in time reduce the cost of 
ophthalmia neonatorum from $110,000 a 
year to little over $5,000 spent forthe 
free distribution of silver nitrate. 

But this means of saving the eyes of 
our children would involve an extension 
of the police power of the state and it is 
for legislation that will extend this power 
that the New York Association for the 
Blind and the American Medical Associa- 
tion are now carrying on educational 
work through committees consisting of 
one ophthalmologist, one obstetrician and 
one health officer in each. state of the 
Union. Their agitation has already had 
some results both in procuring such leg- 
islation and in gaining the co-operation 
of physicians, educational agencies and 
the general public in the work of stamp- 
ing out the disease. In 1909 the 
New York State Board of Health got 
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an appropriation from the Legislature 
for the free distribution” of © silver 
nitrate and of circulars and cards of 
information to physicians, nurses and 
midwives. At the same time the board 
added to the birth certificate a question 
in regard to whether the new born child’s 
eyes had been treated for opthalmia ne- 
onatorum, and changed the time require- 
ment during which a birth should be re- 
ported from ten days to thirty-six hours. 
The Department of Health of New York 
city has, since 1902, when this disease 
was declared contagious, had the impor- 
tant power of removing a child needing 
such care to a hospital. Two years ago 
a department for the care of infants was 
started and since that time the New York 
Health Department nurses in their visits 
to children have kept a sharp lookout for 
infant ophthalmia and have distributed 
leaflets of instruction and vials of silver 
nitrate freely to midwives. 

This is a good beginning but in only 
twelve states has a beginning of any kind 
been made and there is much educational 
work still to be done before the rest fall 
in line. The Russell Sage Foundation 
is now taking up this work and at the 
last informal conference of its committee 
on the prevention of blindness delegates 
were present from four of the states 
which are furthest advanced in the work 
of prevention of blindness. Five states 
are considering preventive measures and 
it is hoped that in all of them laws will 
soon be passed providing for the early 
registry of births, the incorporation of 
a question regarding the infant’s eyes in 
the birth certificate, the registration and 
licensing of midwives, the free distri- 
bution of educational literature and of 
silver nitrate, the classification of oph- 
thalmia neonatorum as a contagious dis- 
ease, the boards of health to have the 
power of removal to a hospital where the 
infant needs such care. 


SENATOR GORE 
SPEAKS ON BLIND 


Senator T. P. Gore of Oklahoma was 
the principal speaker at the last annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society and Free Circulating 
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Library for the Blind. He is a striking 
example of a blind man who has lived in 
the world, competed on equal terms with 
those who see, and now bears the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest member of the 
United States Senate. The principal 
point in his speech was his plea for a 
system of public education for the blind, 
like that of Chicago, that shall not bring 
them up in isolation from the world but 
prepare them in the same school worid 
as the seeing, for the same struggle for 
existence which they must face when 
their education is completed. He com- 
mended the society highly on its educa- 
tional work for the blind who live isolat- 
ed in their homes. 

The Home Teaching Society was 
founded twenty-eight years ago. Since 
that time it has sent its teachers to hun- 
dreds of blind persons to give instruction 
in reading from raised type, has fur- 
nished thousands of others,in all parts of 
the union with reading matter and has 


supplied printed lessons for those vol-. 


unteers who desire to become home 
teachers to the blind. Of late years the 
demand for reading matter has been al- 
most too great for the society to meet, 
but the trustees are now making every 
effort to raise a permanent publication 
fund large enough to meet the wants of 
“those who sit in darkness.” 


CONGRESS DEBATES 
ON PLAYGROUNDS 


Congress is passing through its an- 
nual turmoil over a playground appro- 
priation for the District of Columbia. It 
looked this year as though the Washing- 
ton Playground Association would get 
its appropriation without the fuss and 
feathers that accompanied the debate of 
a year ago when some statesmen of the 
House made a mighty stand against a 
game to “skin the treasury.” In fact, 
this year the House appropriated $17,000 
for “maintenance, repairs, equipment and 
supplies to be paid wholly from the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia.” The 
Senate passed the bill with an added 
clause providing that the appropriation 
should be met half by the district and 
half by the federal treasury in accord- 


.two houses failed to agree. 
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ance with the organic act of 1878. Ac- 
cording to citizens of Washington a dan- 
gerous precedent would be established if 
the House measure were adopted; for 
a loop hole would be made through 
which future appropriations might be 
saddled on the district. : 

At any rate the joint committee of the 
The House 
conferrees would not allow the “organic 
clause” to be inserted and the Senate con- 
ferrees would not agree to its omission. 
Consequently the playground appropria- 
tion was struck out entirely from the bill, 

On March 8, however, the speaker 
ruled that the committee had exceeded its 
authority in striking out the item because 
both houses had agreed to an appropria- 
tion of $17,000, but differed as to the way 
in which the money should be used and 
the source from which it should be paid. 
Representative Parsons then moved that 
the House recede from its former posi- 
tion and concur with the Senate’s amend- 
ment. This motion was at first carried 
by ninety-five to ninety-three, but on de- 
mand for the “‘yeas and nays” the motion 
was lost by a vote of 111 to 142. 

The matter now goes back to the joint 
committee, and will probably come again 
before the House for consideration with- 
ina few days. 


DEATH OF 
LOUIS KLOPSCH 


Louis Klopsch, the editor of the 
Christian Herald, died in New York city 
on March 7. Since 1890 he had owned 
and managed that non-sectarian relig- 
ious weekly which grew to its present 
power and influence under his proprietor- 
ship. Dr. Klopsch is probably best 
known by the world-wide relief work 
that he supervised through the Christian 
Herald. In 1892 with Dr. Talmadge, a 
member of his editorial staff, Dr. Klopsch 
secured a cargo of foodstuffs and char- 
tered a steamship which carried supplies 
to the famine stricken districts of Russia. 
He and Dr. Talmadge oversaw the distri- 
bution of these supplies. In the same 
year, relief was sent to the massacre sur- 
vivors in Russia. President, McKinley 
appointed Dr. Klopsch a member of the 
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LOUIS KLOPSCH. 


government commission for the relief of 
starving Cuban reconcentrados. In 1897 
he secured the use of trains in Cuba and 
supervised the distribution of supplies. 
In 1897 and again in 1900 he carried on 


relief work in India, furnishing the cargo © 


for two steamships chartered by the 
United States government. 

During the first Indian famine he 
raised $400,000 and during the second 
$700,000 and a cargo of corn. In 1906 
$250,000 was sent for the famine stricken 
of North Japan and a year later $300,000 
and a ship load of flour were given the 
famine sufferers of China. 
earthquake in Messina, with the co- 
operation of Queen Helena and the Her- 
ald readers, Dr. Klopsch spent $1,000 a 
day for several months supplying food 
and clothing to the sufferers. 

Dr. Klopsch was president of the Bow- 
ery Mission and founder of the Christian 
Herald Children’s Home at Montlawn, 
Nyack, N.Y. He was fifty-eight years 
old. 


HEARING ON CONVICT 
SCHOOLS 


E. STAGG WHITIN 


A hearing was held last Tuesday be- 
fore a sub-committee of the House Com- 
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mittee on Labor on the bill introduced 
by Congressman Gardner of New Jer- 
sey (House bill 1,200); which gives 
power to the state Legislature to regulate 
the sale .of convict-made goods within 
their states. The bill tends to place con- 
vict goods in the class of undesirable 
commodities on the same basis that intox- 
icating liquors are today, making possible 
regulation of goods shipped into the state 
from a foreign state. 

The hearing was attended by represen- 
tatives from the National Committee on 
Prison Labor, the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, manufacturers’ associations, 
labor unions, and the New York State 
Department of Labor. The need of pro- 
tection for those states which have 
adopted the state use system as the most 
progressive form of penal administration 
was pointed out. It was stated that dur- 
ing the panic large quantities. of goods 
made in prison factories had been thrown 
on the New York market, which had so 
choked the market as materially to pro- 
long the period of depression in certain 
large industries. 

Representatives of manufacturers’ as- 
sociations said that their industries are 
being vitally affected by competition with 
convict labor and that the conditions are 
becoming so critical as to threaten their 
industries. To sustain the point it was 
stated that there exists a “prison trust” 
including most of the large prisons of 
the country, which sets the price of goods 
in the large markets. It was shown that 
on account of the low price at which these 
contractors secured their labor, some- 
times only one-fourth the cost of free 
labor, and the special facilities in regard 
to factories, lighting, heating, etc., com- 
petition is impossible and the free fac- 
tories can sell only after the «prison 
goods have been consumed. 

Miss H. V. Boswell explained that the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is inter- 
ested because the matter vitally affects 
the wages of working women. B. A. 
Larger, national secretary of the United 
Garment Workers of America, made a 
strong appeal from the union standpoint. 
Among other solutions of the convict 
labor problem suggested was that of pay- 
ing a fair wage to all convicts. 
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Opposition to the bill was voiced by 
John Boyle, who presented arguments 
against the state use system as found in 
New York and questioned the constitu- 
tionality of the provisions of the bill. 
Among those speaking for the bill at the 
hearing were Mrs. John Hayes Ham- 
mond, Mrs. J. Allen Foster of the De- 
partment of Justice, Manfred Ehrich and 
Harry S. Wise. 


THE TIME IS NOT RIPE 
PAUL KENNADAY 


The time is not ripe,—that is it! From 
the putting on of summer underwear, to 
the taking off of tariff taxes,—from 
votes for Negroes and women, to putting 
on industry the burden of industrial acci- 
dents,—always the same old cry,—the 
time is not ripe! Wait! Have patience! 
God’s in His Heaven! Laissez faire,— 
the time is not ripe. 

And so—the time is not ripe for a na- 
tional department of health, and while 
the time is getting ripe, Death stalks 
abroad, cutting off a few hundred thou- 
sand here, a few hundred thousand 
there, while those of us overlooked stand 
calmly by, and estimate that each year in 
these United States over 600,000 of our 
fellows are sacrificed to ignorance and 
apathy. 

Sewers go on emptying into city water 
supplies; merchants stop the truth from 
coming out and let the plague get into 
California; tenements are built to fill 
tuberculosis hospitals, and if it is de- 
manded that the mighty hand of the na- 
tional government be stretched to help 
the time is not ripe. The spirit of the 
thing has got into the very marrow of our 
bones. We have come to accept it as an 
all-complete answer, this,—that the time 
is not ripe. And we proceed to trim our 
sails accordingly.. We-compromise, and 
we become “practical”; we put on the 
wisdom of the serpent, and stay as harm- 
less as the dove. With dignity, step by 
step, we will accomplish this reform, we 
explain, But Death, at least, is a radical, 
and when he sees his goal rushes straight 
on, with no thinking twice, and with no 
great long thinks. between, before he 
steps but once. 
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So when Senator Owen introduces into 
the Senate of the United States the first 
really adequate bill to meet the problem 
of the conservation of our wasted nation- 
al health—a bill for the establishment of 
a national department of health under a 
secretary who shall be clothed with the 
prestige and the authority of membership 
in the president’s cabinet—when such a 
bill is presented to Congress, the old cry 
goes up from every quarter—the time is 
not ripe. But there are those who refuse 
to believe this,—who know the time is 
over-ripe,—some, who even put it with 
Marcellus, that “something is rotten with 
the state.” 

The principle of the Owen bill is right. 
So says the American Medical Associa- 
tion, with its thousands of physicians, 
so says the Committee of One Hundred, 
with its thousands of men and women 
awake to the shortcomings of the multi- 
plicity of government bureaus, each do- 
ing a little, some doing more, some doing 
less, and not all together doing a tithe 
of what needs to be done, and what co- 
ordination, consolidation and unification 
in one great department could do. 

The time is not ripe, congressmen wil! 
be content to repeat on and on until each 
awakes to the fact that his constituents 
believe that the time is ripe. Personal 
interviews, letters, telegrams, resolutions, 
petitions, newspaper articles, should go, 
and go at once, to the senators and repre- 
sentatives of each man and woman who 
refuses longer to be put off in favor of 
protected trees, plants and pigs, who be- 
lieves in a protecting department of 
health as much as in a protecting De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The authorities are agreed that with 
our present knowledge the death rate of 
the people of this country may be cut in 
two. It is time the thing were done. 
The time is ripe, for radicals, reformers, 
whatever their other creeds, philanthro- 
pists, charity workers,—rich or poor, 
founded or without funds, to get together 
and to state squarely and openly, without 
equivocation, what is needed and what is 
demanded. 

Until then, always we shall hear—the 
time is not ripe. 
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GARDENING IN INSTITUTIONS 


BOLTON HALL 


NEW YORK 


“The farmer feedeth all,” and the in- 
creasing prices of food supplies make it 
almost as important for asylums, con- 
valescent homes, poorhouses, reforma- 
tories, penitentiaries, etc., to raise their 
own supplies as it is to teach their in- 
mates Adam’s trade, the one job that 
needs no employer—work on the land. 

A little bit of land will serve both to 
supply a big institution and to give the 
needed instruction. How much can be 
raised even without scientific farming is 
shown by such instances as the Meenahga 
Hotel up on a mountain in Ulster coun- 
ty, N. Y., where about four acres, with 
the work of two hired men, raise more 
than enough for an hotel community of 
150 persons during the summer. 

The application of farming work to 
institutions is ‘not new. For instance, 
the report of the U. S. commissioner 
of education gives forty-four schools 
that have farms; but it is remarkable in 
the light of experience, that this simple 
primary occupation for dependents and 
delinquents has not become universal. 
The new intensive cultivation which 
makes the smallest areas of land avail- 
able, and the school garden movement 
have, however, opened up a new field. 

The labor and detail of collecting good 
information as to what has been done are 
considerable, and reports for various rea- 
sons, come in slowly and intermittently, 
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but we present a few typical instances 
which will encourage others by show- 
ing the practicability and applicability 
of gardening for institutional work, | as 
well as for the unemployed. 

The Bellevue Hospital Children’s Gar- 
den was installed by the league, under 
the direction of its secretary, H. G. Par- 
sons, for the tuberculous children in the 
day camp of the ferryboat, Southfield. 
It was opened June 1, and twenty chil- 
dren planted individual plots, each with 
seven kinds of vegetables. The joyous 
and insistent demand of the children for 


‘this work soon made it necessary to di- 


vide each plot in half, in order to accom- 
modate forty children. In the borders 


‘about the garden flowers blossomed all 


summer under their care, but in this gar- 
den the roses that grew in the cheeks of 
the children were the flowers of most 
value. Dr. John Winters Brannan, pres- 
ident of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
New York city, says: 

“Tt has been found that the garden can 
be used for profitable instruction of the 
children and that their physical condition 
is much benefited by the gentle work 
which the garden affords, in addition to 
the fresh air and sunshine. The chil- 
dren have taken the greatest delight and 
interest in the garden throughout the 
summer, and this has been an important 
factor in their improvement.” 
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CHILOCCO INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL, CHILOCCO, OKLA. 


Says the thirty-fifth annual report of 
The United Hebrew Charities of New 
York: 

“We suggested to the Montefiore 
Home that patients at Bedford be, dur- 
ing the time of their stay there, instruct- 
ed in some form of light farming, where- 
by they might acquire a new means of 
livelihood to be applied after their dis- 
charge. Our sister institution promptly 
took the matter up and has now some 
fifty-three persons cultivating forty-nine 
small garden plots, and almost without 
exception the patients are deeply inter- 
ested in their work. As these men are 
discharged, we trust, through the co- 
operation of the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society, to be able to make 
permanent arrangements under which 
at least some of them need not return 
to the city life, so destructive to their 
health.” 

Dr. Rosenberg, the superintendent, 
adds: “An instructor was in charge, and 
the gardens flourished as well as our 
more ambitious truck-farm. I believe we 
have succeeded in awakening the proper 
spirit among a number of our inmates.” 

J. McKee Borden, secretary of Public 
Charities of New York, writes: 

“*The School Gardens on Randall's 
Island were a valuable incentive to school 
activity this year. Each class planted 
and cared for four large beds stocked 
with flowers, vegetables and _ grains. 
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Teachers and children were enthusias- 
tic over the work and spent many hours 
after school attending to the plots. The 
produce of the gardens was distributed 
to the different wards and cooked espe. 
cially for the young gardeners’ (Super- 
intendent’s report, 1908). 

“During the year 1909, the number of 
gardens for the normal children, the 
crippled children, the feeble-minded and 
the epileptics has been increased. All 
have separate gardens. A detailed ac- 
count will appear in the annual report 
for 1909.” 

We hear from F. H. Briggs, superin- 
tendent of State Agricultural and Indus- 
trial School at Industry, New York: 

“For two years past every boy in this 
school has had the privilege of making 
use of a plat of ground one rod square 
upon which to plant, or refrain from 
planting, any seeds which he may desire, 
either vegetable or flower which the state 
supplies or which he may care to pur- 
chase from personal funds, if he has 
such at his disposal. 

*“The 600 individual boys of the insti- 
tution live in thirty-six separate groups 
which are widely separated from each 
other. To each of these groups a suffi- 
cient quantity of land is allowed for a 
general vegetable garden for the use of 
all the boys of the group and the individ- 


ual plats above referred to in addition. . 


Monthly inspections of these plats are 
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BOYS NORMALLY BMPLOYED AT GLEN 


made by the superintendent, and on the 
last Saturday of June each year Gar- 
den Day is observed, at which time the 
boys have the privilege of inviting their 
parents and friends to be present. The 
managers and officials of the institution 
notify people interested in the work of 
the school to be present and all of the 
individual gardens are inspected, each 
boy standing by his own garden. His 
garden is supposed to be, and in many in- 
stances really is, a true expression of 
the boy’s thought. He has been at lib- 
erty to plant it or not and care for or 


not after planting. He could plant all 


MILLS, PA. 


muskmelons or all flowers or anything 
else that he desired to. He was given 
an opportunity aside from his play hour 
to cultivate his garden. As a matter of 
fact many of the boys were ceaseless in 
their attentions to their gardens and the 
results were gratifying not only to those 
in authority but to the boys themselves. 
Each boy had the disposition of the 
products of his own garden. He could 
eat them himself, barter them with other 
boys or give them to his parents when 
they came to visit him, but was not at 
liberty to sell them. 

“The school is located on a tract of 
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1,432 acres and has sufficient land so that 
these gardening experiments can be car- 
tied on under favorable conditions. The 
interest in the gardens was greatest 
among the younger boys, boys from 
eleven to fourteen taking the keenest in- 
terest. If anything the city boy of this 
age took a keener interest than the coun- 
try boy.” 

From Dr. R. R. Reeder, the well 
known writer on charity, superintendent 
of the New York Orphan Asylum at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, comes this: 

“Each year at our orphanage we have 
about eighty individual children’s veg- 
etable gardens and from thirty to forty 
individual flower gardens. Besides these 
which are under supervision, there is a 
good deal of building of little bits of 
hot beds, starting seeds, planting and 
cultivating of small gardens, entirely 
upon the child’s own initiative, which is 
not under supervision and of which we 
take no account. It is simply recreation 
for the boys and girls. It often happens 
that a boy wants two gardens, that is one 
which is under supervision, the other en- 
tirely his own in which he can do any- 
thing he pleases, attend to it or neglect 
it, as he likes. Almost every child nat- 
urally likes to dig in the ground, plant 
seeds and cultivate little plants.’ 

Contrary to the general belief, the In- 
dians seem to make good agriculturists, 
or at least good gardeners, if they are 
started at it when they are young, which 
may furnish a solution to our Indian 
problem. 

We have, for example, the following 
from J. R. Wise, the superintendent of 
the Chilocco Indian Training School, 
Chilocco, Oklahoma: 

“We have had school gardens during 
the past two summers in which all our 
Indian boys and girls participated. The 
results were profitable and instructive, 
especially for those who do not take in- 
dustrial work on our farm or in the 
dairy, garden and nursery departments. 
Each pupil is assigned a plot of ground 
about six or eight by twelve feet in size. 
As a large number of our children go 
home during the summer months our 


(These children are nearly all committed by 
magistrates.—Ed. ] 
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planting is confined to vegetables that 
mature by the first of July. 

The report of Alice E. Curtin, super- 
intendent of Western House of Refuge 
at Albion, New York, contains these in- 
teresting comments: 

“Last year the garden was somewhat 
enlarged, and of course the number of 
girls was also increased. Each cottage 
has its own garden in which the girls 
work every day, and vegetables are raised 
in sufficient quantities to add extras to 
their table ; each cottage also has a flower 
garden, and, I think it is safe to say, there 
is not a day in the summer that the 
tables are not adorned with flowers from 
this garden. cae 

“The two sewing departments, the 
embroidery class, basket and rug mak- 
ing, the school and the general house- 
work, added to a small garden connected 
with each cottage kept the girls in the 
several cottages comparatively well em- 
ployed. For two years a plot of 
ground on the farm had been taken up 
for garden purposes.. In the spring this 
acreage was increased and from early 
summer until the gathering of the har- 
vest, at least three times a week and fre- 
quently every day during the week, the 
extra girls at the reception house, to the 
number of fifteen or twenty, worked all 
day in the garden. The result was some- 
what surprising even to ourselves. 

“Two facts were plainly demonstrat- 
ed during this gardening, one that the in- 
stitution can be entirely supplied with 
small fruits and vegetables for the entire 
year, and the labor all performed by the 
girls, with the exception of the ploughing, 
and the second and more important fact 
is that the effect on the discipline and ad- 
vancement of the girls is exceedingly ben- 
eficial. Many of those who did the 
weeding this summer had never been in 
a garden, and all took an® intense in- 
terest in the work, from the sprouting of 
ais seed to the harvesting of the vegeta- 

es. : 

“One of the needs of the institution is 
a woman, who having given study to the 
scientific side of agricultural life could 
impart that knowledge to the girls, which 
would also be productive of good results 
in the vegetable line. In the winter she 
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could take care of the plants and early 
seedlings and when not employed in this 
way take charge of the school girls at 
the reception house. In this connection 
it would be profitable to have adjacent to 
the boiler-house, where it could be heated 
by the steam exhaust, a green-house in 
which the early seeds and young plants 
could be started. This would make the 
work of the year in this line almost con- 
tinuous.” 

Similar ideas are expressed in the re- 
port of Katherine Bement Davis, super- 
intendent of New York State Reforma- 
tory for Women. She says: 

“We find this outdoor work very bene- 
ficial for two classes of girls: First,— 
those whose nervous systems are some- 
what out of order and are benefited by a 
day or part of a day’s work in the open 
air. They get better appetites, sleep 
better and are quieter and more orderly 
and in general improve a great deal un- 
der this system. We choose this type 
of girl also for the delivery of the veg- 
etables or other work that will keep her 
in the open air. Another class of girls 
whom we give out-of-door work of this 
kind are girls with a superabundance of 
vitality and energy,—those who need to 
work off steam. For this reason the 
girls in the lowest grade, many of whom 
are of this type are employed in out-of- 
door work. I very highly value 
out-of-door work for reasons of health 
and discipline and in our case it is of dis- 
tinctly economic value as well.” 

J. A. Houston, superintendent of the 
Northampton (Mass.) State Hospital for 
Women, writes of the interest aroused 
in the patients by light gardening: 

“What little we have done in the use 
of individual gardens for the diversion 
and treatment of patients encourages us 
to do more the coming year. 

“The past year four women were each 
given a plot of ground of about 250 
square feet. It was suggested to them 
that they cultivate flowers but in a few 
days they decided to plant vegetables as 
well. One end of the beds was planted 
with flower seeds and plants obtained 
from the florist, and in the other end 
were radishes, lettuce, cauliflower, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes and onions. 
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“The flowers were gathered each 
morning and the patients carried them 
to their own wards, to friends im other 
wards. and to the infirmary wards. 
They used the vegetables which they 
raised for salads for their own wards, 
and also sent them to other wards. Two 
of the women made several jars of 
pickles and catsup of various kinds 
which have been used in their wards 
during the winter. 

“The money value has not been great, 
but the pleasure derived by the women 
has been considerable and they have 
planned to have larger gardens next year 
and they have saved seeds for that pur- 
pose. Several have brought into the 
house plants which they hope to keep for 
their next year’s garden. One woman 
cultivates parsley in the window of her 
room and this she uses to garnish and 
flavor many things served in her dining 
room. 

“Other patients have been stimulated 
sufficiently to ask for ground to culti- 
vate next year.” ; 

It is remarkable that we have had no 
reports of failures or even of material 
difficulties. 

The cost of guarding convicts has been 
regarded’ as a serious obstacle to their 
employment in farm work. This item 
with the lack of interest on the part of 
the workers is blamed for the practical 
discontinuance of road-making by con- 
victs in New York state. But experi- 


ence shows that where force is relegated 

to the background and interest aroused, 

the expense of guards can be saved. 
The reports of the Ohio State Re- 
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formatory beginning in 1903 say: 

“Three orchards have been planted 
and a vineyard set out. The returns 
from the reformatory farm this year 
were very gratifying, as you will discover 
from the report of the officer in charge 
of the farm. 

“Since it has been demonstrated that 
a large farm can be profitably conducted 
at this institution by employing inmates 
who work without armed guard, it is 
highly desirable that additional land be 
secured in the near future. . . . 

“During 1904 we employed in agricul- 
ture 210 of our men. This was exclu- 
sive of the inmates employed outside of 
the inclosure in charge of two or more 
guards. These 210 men were employed 
for different lengths of time, varying 
from one year tc a month, the larger 
number being employed in the summer 
‘time when there were as many as seven- 
ty-five men of. this class employed daily. 
These were all daily under conditions 
making it easy to escape, being subject 
to moral restraint only. 

“During the year only eight of this 
number made attempts to escape; five of 
these were captured, and three are yet 
at large. 

“Last year with a much larger num- 
ber thus employed, about the same num- 
‘ber ran away. The first year there was 
even a larger number of attempts to es- 
cape, although the number employed was 
less than half the force employed this 
year. 

“I attribute the decreasing ratio of at- 
tempts to escape on the part of these 
trusted inmates to a growth of public 
opinion within the institution as their 
minds have been brought to dwell upon 
the matter. A prisoner who would 
elude the guard line, scale the wall, or 
‘break from the prison would have the 
admiration that is usually accorded to 
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courage, daring or skill. But the man 
who violates this institutional or limited 
parole cannot pose as a hero in the insti- 
tution. The very prison vernacular 
makes a distinction. | The fellow who 
eludes the guard line ‘makes a get away’, 
while the fellow who violates his trust 
‘takes a sneak.’ 

“While this system results in more effi- 
cient and economic cultivation of farm 
and garden, the moral gain is the main 
consideration. The good that came to 
the 202 who overcame every impulse and 
temptation to escape from custody, and 
who voluntarily yielded themselves to 
the moral restraint of society to the ex- 
tent of submitting to strict discipline and 
direction and returning twice a day to 
be locked in their cells, immeasurably 
outweighs the small loss in anxiety, care, 
and cost occasioned by the eight who 
were tried and found wanting. More- 
over our action in this matter is consis- 
tent with the general parole feature of 
discharge from the reformatory. <A 
faithful observance of this limited or in- 
stitutional parole would strongly argue 
the worthiness of the applicant for the 
larger parole within the borders of the 
state. This system under proper regu- 
lation can be greatly extended.” 

These reports of actual experiments 
chosen from a large number, show how 
easily a new occupation can be taught, 
and a new interest brought into the lives 
of those we have regarded as physical or 
moral derelicts. It is,only a matter of 
knowing how and what to do, and the 
Vacant Lot Gardens Associations in 
Philadelphia, 1,305 Land Title Building, 
or the New York Vacant Lot Gardening 
Association at 56 Pine street, New York 
city, will be glad to send literature and 
aid to any institution that can establish 
even experimental plots. 
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Without regard to the abstract merits 
of the postal savings bank system or the 
particular excellences and defects that 
may exist in the bill passed last week by 
the Senate, will the system, if properly 
conceived and administered, find a field 
of usefulness in the section, which by 
general agreement among friends and 
foes of the scheme, has been held not to 
need it? There is a test which has not 
yet been applied. ~ 

Kindling imagination pictures in every 
New England hamlet a thrift line form- 
ing on Saturday evening before the local 
savings bank—the antithesis of the met- 
ropolitan bread line, a mustering of the 
army of contentment and prosperity. 
. Here, by wise foresight, incentives to 
save money are believed to compete 
actively with the ever present incentives 
to spend it. The way to the savings bank 
is broad and many there are who travel 
it—careful folk preparing for the inevi- 
table contingencies of life by setting 
aside a little sum each week out of cur- 

rent earnings.. The aggregate of. their 
deposits makes up hundreds of millions 
of dollars which have greatly increased 
the commercial and political power of 
the section and have raised standards of 
living. In Arkansas, Florida, Arizona, 
and Oregon postal savings banks, it has 
been argued, may be worth while. But 
the most ardent advocates of the scheme 
have. conceded that people.in New Eng- 
land, New York, and perhaps a half 
dozen other states would not make any 
considerable use of a governmental pro- 
ject of safe handling of savings funds, 
at two or two and a half per cent interest. 

The pretty thrift line picture is vera- 
cious enough as regards its general out- 
lines. Yet are even the New England 
states so well supplied with effective, en- 
ergetic savings institutions that. no con- 
siderable number of people will be assist- 
ed by having close at hand a postmaster 
willing to open a savings account for a 
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dollar and to receive subsequent deposits. 
of a dime or more at a time? 

Take Massachusetts. The Bay State 
has long led other states in the reputation: 
of its savings banks. More than $750,- 
000,000 of deposits, representing a larger 
amount per capita than in any other state- 
except Rhode Island, stands to the credit. 
of a population of three millions. 

Still it is not true that every communi- 
ty in the commonwealth is adequately 
served by them. To serve thirty-three 
cities and 321 towns, Massachusetts 
has—or had before the suspension of 
the looted Southbridge bank—189 savy- 
ings banks. Nineteen of these are in: 
Boston; seventy-nine altogether in urban 
centers; the other I1o0 in the lesser in- 
dustrial communities. Most of the more 
populous townships have savings banks. 
Yet it is easy, especially in the central’ 
and western parts of the state, to find set- 
tlements which are ten or fifteen miles. 
from a bank, sizable factory villages 
whose inhabitants are obliged to make 
a journey involving expenditures of car- 
fare to reach a bank whose hours of 
opening may’ or may not have been fixed’ 
with reference to their needs. 

In contrast, there are in Massachusetts 
nearly 900 post-offices, including sub- 
stations and rural stations. No place of 
any size is without a post-office. 

If a man must drive or ride by trolley 
ten or fifteen miles in order to put his 
money at interest in the bank, or do his 
banking business by mail, the chances are 
greatly in favor of the money’s going 
elsewhere. The average man or woman 
yields readily to the temptation to spend’ 
or to squander between the moment he 
determines to put a certain sum aside and’ 
the time he is able to make a journey to: 
a neighboring city or village to deposit 
it. A registered letter will send the de- 
posit, of course, but no inconsiderable 
number of people even in a_ public- 
schooled state like Massachusetts dislike: 
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from ignorance of the proper business: 
forms, to say nothing of spelling and 
punctuation, to write a letter asking for 
the privilege of opening an account. 

The limitations of the Massachusetts 
savings institutions are equally apparent 
in respect to the quality of service they 
render. From force of tradition, and be- 
cause the trustees are often elderly men 
giving their services gratuituusly and 
naturally disinclined to make changes 
which might be troublesome, the savings 
banks as a class are distinguished by a 
certain aloofness, caution, and extreme 
conservatism. They exist to be used, not 
to make for themselves new avenues of 
usefulness. Their attitude—with a few 
honorable exceptions—toward savings 
bank life insurance has been hostile from 
the outset. The chance to perform a 
new kind of service to the community has 
not been eagerly embraced. On the con- 
trary the savings bank insurance plan is 
winning its way. to success in face of 
astonishing inertia and indifference. 

No Massachusetts savings bank, it is 
needless to say, is a “day and night 
bank.” The hours are not, as a rule, ac- 
commodated to those of the workers in 
factories and shops. Nor do so many 
of the wage earners as is sometimes sup- 
posed make use of these banks. As a 
figure of speech the horny-handed sons 
of toil are represented as depositing 
$700,000,000 in these institutions found- 
ed for their benefit. As a matter of fact 
a large percentage of the depositors, 
and the great bulk of the deposits, 
appear to represent middle class ac- 
counts. Moderately well-to-do people, 
of the comfortable and near-comfort- 
able classes, long ago discovered that the 
savings banks are reasonably safe and 
that they pay about as high interest as 
the unskilled investor can get without 
risking his principal. Just how many of 
these middle class depositors there are 
cannot be conjectured accurately. The 
line of demarcation in an American com- 
munity between salaried people and wage 
earners, between middle and lower 
classes, is indeterminate. This fact, at 
least, is significant, that thirteen-four- 
teenths of the deposits in Massachusetts 
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savings banks are held by one-fourteenth 
of the depositors. 
The hours of opening in the savings 
banks of the Bay State are perhaps as 
long as-is consistent with sound business. 
They are at all events very gentlemanly 
hours from the bank clerk’s standpoint, 
leaving him time, usually, to eke out his 
slender salary with a side-line business 
or two, which in one notorious recent 


instance was financed out of the bank’s . 


funds. The Boston savings banks are 
certainly not less considerate of the needs 
of their constituency than those of the 
smaller towns. The opening hours are 
generally from nine to two daily. One 
bank also receives deposits on Saturday 
from three to eight; another from six to 
eight. 

It would be easy, of course, to make 
too much of these short hours of open- 
ing. Any Massachusetts citizen who is 
very anxious to save money finds no seri- 
ous obstacle placed in his way by the 
admirably and conservatively managed 
savings banks. Most people, by making 
a special effort, as by cutting the lunch 
hour short or asking the employer for 
half an hour off, can manage now and 
then to get to the savings bank during 
bank hours. Arrived there one is sure 
of being treated civilly. It is one’s privi- 
lege to become a beneficiary of the bank. 
But the case is exceptional if anxiety 
is manifested to get the business. In a 
town where merchants, playhouse man- 
agers, publishers, baseball magnates, sa- 
loon keepers and a thousand and one 
other purveyors of the necessities and 
luxuries of life along “the primrose 
path” seek with the suggestive power of 
light, color, and publicity to elicit the 
worker’s earnings as they are received, 
or even before they have been received, 
the savings bank makes little effort to 
tempt people into the path of thrift. A 
bit of perfunctory newspaper advertis- 
ing now and then is about the limit of 
attempts to get business by the most en- 
terprising ; the others seem to assume that 
people must. of necessity come to them, 
not they to the people. 

That the formalism and, in some cases, 
the magnificence of the savings bank 
surroundings repel “little people,” and 
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particularly foreigners, has often been 
said. In many a smaller city of New 
England a local savings bank is found 
to vie with the leading hotel in its use 
of marble and bronze. However laudable 
the expenditure of money on tasteful ac- 
cessories, the effect is to frighten many 
humble depositors away. The man with 
a dollar or two does not like to approach 
the haughty teller behind the dull finished 
grill work. The local post-office, how- 
ever, he is accustomed to use.. He finds 
nothing sumptuous there. 

The disproportion between the num- 
ber of savings banks and the number of 
post-offices in the other five New England 
states is equally impressive. In Maine 
there are only fifty-eight savings banks 
as against more than 400 post-offices. Of 
the 700,000 inhabitants of Maine about 
250,000 live in cities or towns which have 
a savings bank. New Hampshire has 54 
savings banks, 507 post-offices; Vermont 
21 savings banks, 468 post-offices ; Rhode 
Island, 28 savings banks, 152 post-offices ; 
Connecticut, 88 savings banks, 421 post- 
offices. Such figures seem to argue that 
the postal savings bank system might not 
be altogether useless even in the north- 
east corner of the country. 

The plain fact is that need of more ag- 
gressive thrift propaganda is apparent in 
any typical New England community, 
urban or rural. Large sections of the 
population in the cities are reached, if 
at all, only by unauthorized bankers, by 
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the promoters of get-rich-quick schemes, 
by the interests that prey and plunder 
rather than conserve and protect. The 
savings banks, despite their honorable 
history, have only partially performed 
the work that is to be done. In view of 
recent disclosures of lax management and 
trusteeship, in the failure of savings 
banks at Greenfield and Southbridge, 
Mass., the opinion is very commonly 
expressed that the whole savings bank 
system of New England needs a good 
shake-up. When a savings bank official 
confesses, as Treasurer Hall of the 
wrecked bank at Southbridge is reported 
to have confessed, that during the last 
two or three years of a period of twenty 
years of peculation he was purposely 
leaving glaring evidences of his crime 
where his trustees or fellow officers could 
find them in order that his long suspense 
might be ended, it is urged that a general 
overhauling of these fiduciary institutions 
might be for the benefit of the public. 
Incidentally the introduction of an ele- 
ment of competition would, it is believed 
in some quarters, help to rouse some New 
England savings banks from their leth- 
argy. The rate of interest which it is 
proposed the post-office shall pay is con- 
siderably less than the savings bank 
rate; but under competitive conditions 
it will be very much up to the savings 
banks to prove themselves just as safe 
depositories of the poor man’s hoardings 


as a governmental department will be. 
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CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 


Last year the governor of Missouri threw 
the advocates of a fifty-four hour week for 
working women into a state of nervous ex- 
citement by unwittingly signing the wrong 
pill. Now the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
according to recent reports, has caused. a 
second alarm by declaring an old law for the 
sanitary regulation of bakeshops unconsti- 
tutional, when as a matter of fact that law 
had been repealed a year ago by the passage 
of more up-to-date regulations. Meanwhile 
the chief factory inspector declares he wil! 
enforce regulations according to his own in- 
terpretation. 


ILLINOIS COMMISSION CREATED 


One of the results of the special session 
of the Illinois Legislature is the creation of 
an Employers’ Liability Commission, to con- 
sist of twelve members. At the urgent re- 
quest of organized labor in Illinois, the 
commission is to be made up of six employ- 
ers and six employes. Those who have fol- 
lowed with close interest the work of the 
three state commissions in New York, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, will probably regret 
that the Legislature of Illinois has limited 
the membership so strictly to these two cate- 
gories. 
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INSURANCE INVESTIGATED 


The committee on industrial indemnity 
insurance of the National Association of 
Manufacturers has issued a preliminary re- 
port as to a “future collective constructive 
policy” for the members of that association. 
The members of the committee are D. A. 
Tompkins, H. E. Miles, F. C. Schwedtman, 
chairman, and James A. Emery, counsel. 

“Let it be thoroughly understood here,” 
they report, ‘that this committee has no de- 
sire to tear down our present doctrines of 
assumed risk, contributory negligence, fel- 
low-servant and other laws. They are the 
results of many years of evolution. It may 
be very difficult—it may be impossible—to 
adopt the German system, but let us not be 
deceived. Many forces are active in an en- 
deavor to force upon us the ‘English Sys- 
LOT acs 


NEW JERSEY LEGISLATION 


In the published Report of the New Jersey 
Department of Labor for the year 1909, 
Commissioner Lewis T. Bryant expresses 
the opinion that the child labor situation 
and general factory conditions were never 
better in that state, and adds: “The laws 
controlling the operation of the Department 
of Labor are as a whole very satisfactory, 
but it is of course a frequent criticism that 
no legislation is provided prohibiting the 
employment at night of minors under six- 
teen years of age, the absence of any regu- 
lation of the working hours of women, and 
the fact that the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of minors under fourteen years of age 
is confined to factories only.” 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


The $15,000 voted by the Legislature of 
1907 in Illinois for the investigation of oc- 
cupational diseases, and withheld from usc 
for three years through a technical blunder 
in bill drafting, was on February 18 liber- 
ated for the purposes originally intended 
by act of the present special session of the 
Legislature. 

Six days iater the Commission on Occu- 
pational Diseases met in Chicago and 
drafted plans for an active campaign. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN ORGANIZE 


During the past year Norway and Sweden 
have formed national organizations and 
have been added to the twelve sections for- 
merly comprising the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. 


WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


The Wisconsin Industrial Insurance Com- 
mittee has made good progress in its inves- 
tigation of the cost of accidents, and now has 
under consideration the first draft of a bill 
which, prior to a new series of public hear- 
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ings to be held in April, will be sent to 
manufacturers and to labor organizations 
throughout the state. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


To the literature of industrial hygiene, 
still meager but rapidly growing in this 
country, the Report on the Work of the 
State Inspectors of Health of Massachusetts, 
is a welcome addition. The work has been 
under the direction of William C. Hanson, 
M.D., author of Effect of Industry on Health. 

This report of one hundred pages, sum- 
marizes the results of investigations by fif- 
teen medical inspectors for the year ending 
November 1, 1908, and includes first inspec- 
tions of about 3,000 factories, more- than 
1,000 of which were re-inspected, several a 
third and even a fourth time. 521 minors 
were found to be in ill health or physically 
unfit for work. 

Suggestive of the need of medical inspec- 
tion of factories, outside the three states 
now having inadequate provisions for that 
purpose, are the frequent references to 
problems of occupational hygiene such us 
“naphtha drunks” in the patent leather and 
rubber industry, dangerous dusts and fumes 
in numerous employments, and malignant 
pustule in the curled hair industry. Dr. 
Harry Linenthal, of Roxbury, deserves 
special praise for his contributions upon 
these questions. 

As a result of labor legislation requiring 
scientific methods in investigation, a large 
number of manufacturers have suddenly 
awakened to the knowledge that it is to 
their own interest to provide hygienic con- 
ditions for their work people. 


NATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


An unusual number of labor bills are un- 
der consideration at this session of the 
United States Congress. Those attracting 
greatest attention are the measures designed 
to reduce the number of industrial accidents 
and to compensate injured employes. Prob- 
ably-no acts have been more effectively and 
rigorously enforced than the national safety 
appliance acts, and it is hoped that the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, un- 
der the direction of Secretary Moseley, may 
be given ample power to reduce further the 
total number of casualties to railway train- 
men. 

Further hearings on the employers’ lia- 
bility bill introduced by Representative Sab- 
ath of Illinois, were resumed March 15, in 
Washington. The bill is modeled after the 
British compensation act, and is meeting 
with the hearty support of organized labor. 


PROHIBIT PHOSPHORUS POISONING 


Spain and Great Britain have recently 
joined Germany, Switzerland, Luxemburg, 
Denmark, France and the Netherlands in 
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the international treaty prohibiting the use 
of poisonous phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches. This treaty is one of the defin- 
ite results of the work of the Association 
for Labor Legislation. Italy has not yet 
signed the treaty, but she has prohibited the 
use of the poison. The United States in 
this instance, as in so many others, is far 
behind European countries in framing regu- 
lations for the protection of working peopie. 


' LABOR LEGISLATION CONGRESS 


The sixth biennial congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation 
will be held at Lugano, Switzerland, Sep- 
tember 25-28, 1910. Fourteen national sec- 
tions are now united in this international 
organization, which publishes an interna- 
tional quarterly review of labor legislation, 
and conducts a scientific bureau at Basel, 
Switzerland. 

The American association will probably 
be represented at Lugano by six delegates. 

The provisional program includes for dis- 
cussion during the four days of the confer- 
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ence: Industrial Poisons; Home Work; 
Night Work of Young People; Maximum 


Working Day; and Administration of Labor 


~ Laws. 


An international conference on industrial 
insurance will be held September 5-8, at 
~u@ Hague, and the second International 
Congress on Occupational Diseases will meet 
September 10-14, at Brussels. The Interna- 
tional Unemployment Conference will meet 
September 18-21, at Paris. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION REPORTS 


The New York Commission on Employers’ 
Liability has submitted its report with rec- 
ommendations for the enactment of two 
bills: one a compulsory compensation act 
applying to certain obviously dangerous em- 
ployments, and the other providing for the 
increase of employers’ liability along certain 
lines, together with an opportunity to em- 
ployers and employes to contract out of 
this liability relation under a compensation 
scheme similar to that provided by the com- 
pulsory act. 
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CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


A TOWN PLANNING EXHIBIT 


Circulars have been received in this coun- 
try announcing the German city-planning ex- 
hibition which is to be held in Berlin in May 
and June. The chief burgomaster of Berlin 
is president of the exhibition, which will be 
housed in the exhibition halls of the Royal 
Academy for the Building Arts in Charlot- 
tenburg. 


CITY PLANS FOR TORONTO 


Another city plan report has been brought 
out attractively. This one is for Toronto, 
and is the work of the local Guild of Civic 
Art. There is comparatively little text; but 
a good map in color presents the plans very 
clearly and a number of photographs are 
well reproduced and much to the point. 


EXHIBIT HINTS 


Some news items in the December report 
of the municipal affairs committee of the 
Grand Rapids Board of Trade may be of val- 
uable suggestion to other cities and towns. 
In connection with the recent civic revival 
at Grand Rapids there had been a small but 
interesting municipal exhibit, designed to 
show not only what that city was doing 
but what other cities were doing in direc- 
tions that Grand Rapids might properly fol- 
low. The report of the committee records 
the suggestion that the exhibition be made 
the basis of a municipal reference bureau, 
which “should be a place where anyone may 
find the answer to any question about Grand 
Rapids.” The committee, which had been 


renting a room in which to stere the mater- 
ial, thereupon decided to fit up that room as 
a place of reference, where the data should 
be accessible. Further, it was proposed: that 
the exhibit be divided into sections, “and 
loaned to merchants in different parts of the 
city for display in their show windows.” 
This suggestion, too, was favorably received, 
“and a request was immediately made that. 
some of these sections be sent to Sigsbee 
street school in January to illustrate a series 
of lectures to be given there on civic im- 
provement.” 


‘CITY PLANS AND HOUSING 


The' twenty-first annual report of the City 
Parks Association of Philadelphia was is- 
sued in pamphlet form last month. It pre- 
sents a plea for a comprehensive plan for 
Philadelphia, basing one of its chief argu- 
ments on the value of a plan in helping solve 
the transportation and housing problem. 
“Transportation,” it says, “must always b 
the chief factor in a city’s development. 
Where transportation is cramped, the move- 
ment of the people is hampered; and un- 
healthy, immoral and uneconomic housing 
conditions result. ... Where transportation 
is cheap, quick and at frequent intervals, the 
daily workman can live in healthy surround- 
ings at considerable distances from his 
work.” In support of this contention, the 
report quotes a page or more from the Blue 
Book issued by the Royal Commission on the 
Means of Locomotion and Transport in Lon- 
don. The commission declares: ‘We have 
come to the conclusion that, in order to fre- 
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lieve overcrowding, means must be provided 
for taking the population into and out of 
London, not in one or two directions, but in 
many directions, at rapid speed, frequent in- 
tervals and cheap rates.’ The City Parks 
Association says: “If Philadelphia’s system 
of two-story houses, which in truth consti- 
tutes the city’s greatest blessing, is to be 
continued into the future, means of transit 
must be increased. The chief means is di- 
rect intercommunication between different 
quarters of the city by diagonal thorough- 
fares.” 


WINTER PLAYGROUNDS 


A writer in Art and Progress, the maga- 
zine published by the new American Federa- 
tion of Arts, making a plea for winter play- 
grounds, says: “It surely is no fantastic and 
sentimental idea that the winter playground 
is needed to supplement the physical good 
which is done by the summer playground. If. 
ventilation in little homes is poor in sum- 
mer, when all the windows are open wide, 
what must it be in winter when every crack 
is closed; if gymnastic training is worth 
while for boys in summer, it is worth while 
to continue it in the enclosed gymnasium in 
winter; and if out-of-door play and exercise 
are desirable for children in hot weather, 
when they have nothing to do all day but 
play, it is not less desirable when they have 
to sit still for many hours, and when the 
days are too cold for loafing in the open air 
—when one has no furs.... Any one who 
believes in playgrounds in summer should be 
ready to die for his faith in them in winter. 
We sometimes hear of ‘summer men’ and 
‘summer girls,’ but we never hear of only 
summer children.” 


PLAYGROUND STATISTICS 


Number 7, of the current volume of Pro- 
ceedings of the Playground Association of 
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America, is the Year Book of the association, 
and as such is filled with interesting statis- 
tics and records. Besides lists of local asso- 
ciations and commissions, with dates of or- 
ganization and names of officers, there are 
valuable statistical tables. Table I concerns 
itself with the hundred largest cities in the 
United States. Of these seventy-seven had 
playgrounds in 1908, and while the popula- 
tion of the cities in this list which had play- 
grounds exceeded twenty millions, the pop- 
ulation of those which did not have them 
was only about one and one-half million. The 
number of playgrounds in the seventy-seven 
cities was 710. Sixty-seven of the cities re- 
ported playground expenditures during that 
year of more than two million dollars, and 
sixty reported that the aggregate expendi- 
tures, including that year, had come up to 
nearly thirty-one millions. In half of the 
cities the money came from municipal funds. 
In table II are given statistics for 1909 of 
the 336 cities in the United States with a 
population of five thousand or over, which 
have playgrounds. More than fifteen hun- 
dred playgrounds were reported in 267 of 
them, and on these playgrounds there were 
about four thousand employes. In the 
smaller cities the proportion of grounds sup- 
ported by private organizations is . very 
much greater than in the hundred larger 
cities. But the striking showing of all the 
statistics is the remarkable hold that the 
playground movement has so quickly ob- 
tained. 


FIGHTING THE BILLBOARDS 


The Civic League of St. Louis, which has 
a babit of doing well what it does, has is- 
sued through its signs and billboards com- 
mittee a pamphlet report on billboard adver- 
tising. For sane and valuable discussion 
of its peculiarly difficult problem, this 
pamphlet has not, perhaps, been excelied.’ 
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In the brief space available here barely an 
outline of the report can be suggested. 

The subject is discussed under six gen- 
eral heads, the references being for the most 
part, inevitably, to St. Louis. The first con- 
siders efforts to regulate and tells of the 
local ordinance, an injunction and a still 
pending suit. The second head gives the 
result of the investigation of actual con- 
ditions in St. Louis. It appears that there 
are more than one and a third million square 
feet of billboard surface, of which double- 
deckers comprise eighteen per cent; that the 
,annual gross income of the billposting com- 
panies is estimated at $450,000, and that 
each of the three companies pays a ten dol- 
lar license fee to the city. The third head 
gives the familiar reasons for opposition to 
billboards. The fourth considers Methods of 
Attack. These are (a) by Legislation; (b) 
by Taxation; (c) by Arousing Public Opin- 
ion. The fifth heading describes Methods of 
Regulation in Other Countries; and the 
sixth A Suggested Campaign Against Bill- 
boards. The plan is: (A) To send to mem- 
bers and others a full list of advertisers on 
billboards in St. Louis, and to urge them to 
write to these advertisers asking them to re- 
frain from such advertising; (B) to urge 
property owners and agents to refuse the 
use of their property for billboards; (C) to 
solicit the support of all sorts of organiza- 
tions in the warfare; (D) to co-operate with 
the building commissioner in ascertaining 
what billboards violate the ordinance; (E) 
to try to secure the passage and enforcement 
of ordinances and statutes taxing and regu- 
lating billboards. The pamphlet is illus- 
trated with admirable photographs. 


THE ECONOMY OF PARKS 


The reports of the Metropolitan Park 


.ommission of Providence, of which the’ 
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fifth annual has been received, are of excep- 
tional interest. For they are the records 
of a great park system in the making, and 
into the making of which are going the 
knowledge and theory of the science of mod- 
ern city building. The commission is for- 
tunate, too, in having as its secretary Henry 
A. Barker, who is not only an enthusiast but 
one of the foremost park students of the 
country. With all this, the commission has 
the usual struggle with poverty, owing to in- 
adequate appropriations. As a result of 
that condition, many pages of the current 
report are devoted to arguments in behalf of 
parks. One phase of the subject is given 
in the following quotation as well perhaps 
as it has ever been given: “These places are 
destined to be, either the most beautiful 
features by which the public happiness is 
served, or else dismal districts of perpetual 
nuisance and expense. Disease and crime 
and misery grow out of the pollution of little 
rivers that run through cities from the 
huddling of hovels along the river banks, 
where there should have been a public prom- 
enade. Vast expenditures for sanitation and 
for municipal engineering works arise from 
the necessity of sewers-and city water and 
passable highways in holes and on hillsides 
where dwellings ought never to have been 
permitted to exist. The park system as 
planned is; first of all, severely practical, 
rather than esthetic, in its purpose. It 
recognizes the inseparable relation between 
the most attractive park development and 
the most prosperous commercial develop- 
ment. Our purpose, then, is not to create 
new luxuries, but to preserve old necessities; 
not to add new outlets for public expendi- 
ture, but to save untold financial burdens. . 
In the long run it will greatly diminish the 

hardships of the average taxpayer.” That 


presents one side—an important side often 


overlooked—in the modern practice of park 
building. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


RELIGIOUS TREATMENT OF POVERTY 


To THE EDITOR: 

May I take this occasion to thank you 
most heartily for the recent editorial in 
Tue Survey upon the function of religion 
and the need that all social workers have 
of religion as a source of inspiration and up- 
lift? 

This editorial made an especial appeal to 
me, for the reason that I have been ponder- 
ing not a little of late over the utter failure 
of social workers in this city to back up 
those churches which are trying to identify 
themselves with the social reforms of our 
time. If I am not wholly mistaken, the typi- 
cal social worker to-day is not an active 
member of any church He has probably 
come from a religious family, but has him- 
self drifted away from all organized reli- 
gious connections, and beyond a haphazard 
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and accidental attendance at various ser- 
vices, has nothing to do with organized re- 
ligion. It is this situation, I judge, which 
ealled forth your editorial. 

Now this matter is of very vital concern, 
not only to the social workers themselves, 
put also, as I have said, to those ministers 
who are trying to make their churches serve 
the needs of this new age. I wonder some- 
times if you and your fellows in the social 
field realize the heart-breaking experiences 
that many of us men are having in our en- 
deavors to arouse an indifferent and ignorant, 
and sometimes hostile, constituency, to their 
social duties? I am doing, of course, only 
what a great many ministers are doing to- 
day in this direction. What the experience 
of other ministers is I do not know, but my 
experience is this: that my preaching and 
my constant insistence upon the social re- 
sponsibilities of the modern church, are cost- 
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ing me the support of wealthy families who 
have long been contributing members of my 
church. They are drifting away one by 
one, either because they simply are not in- 
terested in hearing these things from the 
pulpit, or in doing the kind of work that I 
advocate, (because, as they say, they dont 
want to get “all stirred up” on Sunday 
morning), or else they are positively angry 
at what they call my radicalism. And many 
of those who keep their membership in the 
church because of long devotion to its or- 
ganization, do not come to church, do not 
make the contributions that they used to 
make, and are critical in their personal re- 
lations with me. I would not have you 
think that this is the prevailing attitude of 
my people; many of them are devoted in 
their support, are most sympathetic in their 
personal relations with me, and are enthusi- 
astic in their desire to enter upon the new 
path. But these others who turn away 
are not by any means few or far between, 
and therefore form a most significant factor 
in the situation by which I find myself con- 
fronted. 

Now, in such an experience as this, I nat- 
urally turn for consolation and support to 
those who believe in the things that I am 
preaching and certainly believe in the 
churches doing the work which I advocate. 
Naturally enough I turn to the social work- 
ers first of all. To my dismay, and, I must 
confess, my grief, I find that the average 
social worker, like the average man on the 
street who has cut away from all religious 
influences, lumps churches together into 
one universal class of inefficiency, and has 
nothing to do with them whatsoever. The 
’ average social worker, it seems to me, is 
perfectly content to get along without re- 
ligion, and is the last person in the world to 
give time and money to the support of a 
religious organization, even when it is in- 
terpreting religion in terms of social ser- 
vice. 

Now, to my mind, this is a most serious 
situation. I would not have you think that 
I am complaining at my own experience. 
I have no thought whatsoever of relinquish- 
ing my task, and I am finding enough en- 
couraging features in my work to keep on 
the job permanently, but I do feel that it 
is time that the social workers realize that 
_in every denomination to-day there is a 
strong and enthusiastic body of men who 
see the light, who understand the social sit- 
uation, and who are determined that their 
churches shall do their share in the work 
of social progress. These men are preach- 
ing the message to their people at such cost 
as is seldom understood. Personal and offi- 
cial sacrifices of every kind are being gladly 
made for the sake of an ideal, and while 
they do not ask for any reward for their 
services, they do at least. believe that they 
have a right to the co-operation of those 
in the outer world who are denouncing the 
church for its indifference, and clamoring 
that it should do this very thing. 

The church to-day, in all denominations, 
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is in a critical position. The split is no 
longer along the lines of denominationalism, 
but along the lines of social reform. It is 
the conservatives against the radicals, and 
I can tell you for one that I really believe 
that unless the radicals get the support that 
they ought to have from the laboring class, 
the socialists, the social workers and all the 
rest whose battles they are fighting inside 
the church, they are going to lose the fight. 
And while the labor unions and socialists 
and the social workers, and others may be 
indifferent as to whether this fight is won 
or lost, I for one believe that it will be an 
absolutely fatal blow to their cause if they 
lose for good and all the possible support 
and guidance of organized religion. 

I am not alone, I find, in this feeling of 
disheartenment which now and again sweeps 
over my mind. I am in intimate touch with 
many of the younger men of my denomina- 
tion who are fighting the fight in their 
churches, as I am trying to fight it in mine, 
and I discover that they feel exactly as I 
do—that while the labor leaders, the social 
workers, ete., pat them on the back and call 
them heroes, and bestow blessings upon their 
work, they never so much as raise their 
little finger to give practical help in the 
form of active membership and financial 
contribution. I do not wonder that the so- 
cial workers and the rest are disgusted with 
the church aS a whole. I agree with them 
that it has been faithless to its task. But 
there are some of us who are trying to save 
the church from impending dissolution and 
atrophy, and the job is too big for those of 
us inside to accomplish all alone. We have 
got to have the help of the outsiders, and if 
that help does not come, as I have said, the 
cause will be lost, and the church forever 
doomed. 

I have not said a word about my strong 
conviction that the social workers need re- 
ligion—you said that with splendid effect in 
your editorial, What I am saying is that 
the church needs the social workers We 
fellows to-day are hard-pressed; we are 
fighting against odds which are enormous, 
and so long as the social workers are indif- 
ferent and do nothing, either one way or 
another, they simply increase the enormity 
of those odds. ‘Who is not for us is against 
Sea 

Believe me with cordial greetings and all 
highest regards, 

MINISTER. 

New York. 


To THE EDITOR: 

As a social worker whu has tried to work 
with the churches, I am greatly interested in 
this letter. It states one aspect of the situa- 
tion with sincerity and directness, but only 
one. The world is not made up of just con- 
servatives who are always wrong and radi- 
cals who are always right. I love an open 
fight to a finish myself, so I wish that it 
were. It contains a good many of the 
frankly greedy who will take all they can 
get and are willing to prosper at the ex- 
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pense of their fellowmen; it contains many 
more who grew up under one set of con- 
ditions and have not been mentally agile 


enough to readjust themselves to another. 


About the significance of the rapid changes 
now taking place in social conditions we 
are not all agreed. Some social workers 
believe that these changes spell state social- 
ism; you and I do not think so. .I wonder 
whether the disaffection in your correspond- 
ent’s church is not due to his over-emphasis 
upon some one remedy, economic or other, 
for all our ills. I note that he lumps “the 
laboring class, the socialists, and social 
workers” together. The defense of eacli 
must be made separately. we 

Speaking for the social workers, or for 
one group of them, I wish to express: my 
appreciation both of your editoriai and of 
this rejoinder. It is true that we have been 
preoccupied and supercilious. If we be- 
lieve, aS we say we do, that all the forces 
*for social betterment should work together, 
we must change our attitude, and this pres- 
ent discussion ought to do good by making 
the difficulties on both sides clearer. 

What are some of these difficulties? A 
number of church members, for entirely sel- 
fish reasons, are seeking to muzzle their 
pastors. We ought to go in and fight hard 
to prevent this. But we should be able to 
make it clear that not all who object to a 
steady diet of sermons on social evils and 
their remedies are objecting from unworthy 
motives, for we are many of us in this class 
ourselves. I wonder what the tired physi- 
cian thinks when his pastor announces a 
series of discourses upon bodily disease and 
its cure. Are all his objections founded 
upon a fear that his own practice will be 
interfered with? Is he not sincerely con- 
scious of distinctions which the pulpit ig- 
nores? Is he not shocked to find that, at 
the very points where his preacher regards 
himself as most able to confirm and to re- 
enforce, there he most conspicuously falls 
short? 

Social workers have shared this experi- 
ence of the physician. They are not like 
the members of your correspondent’s congre- 
gation who object to being “all stirred up” 
on Sunday morning; they feel the need of 
spiritual uplift sadly, but for this very rea- 
son they want something far more funda- 
mentally stirring than what usually passes 
for a sermon on social reform. Failing to 
find this something and putting altogether 
too much emphasis, perhaps, upon the ser- 
mon-half of the religious service, they have 
often given up church-going at the same 
time that they have continued to read and 
think about religion. 

The social worker should return to the 
church—nor to the institutional church, for 
that is a clumsy make-shift; not to the 
church which has never heard of the social 
awakening, for all his habits of thought 
forbid it; not to the church in which accept- 
ance of single-tax, or collective bargaining, 
or public ownership is the doctrinal test, for 
whatever his attitude toward these reforms, 


‘ organized labor, 
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he must feel the essential weakness of a fel- 
lowship so exclusive. The church for the 
social worker is the Educational Church, in 
which each one who comes, whatever his 
economic creed, is assigned the partici:ter 
exercise which will best develop his spirit- 
ual life. To the minister of the educational 
church, the whole city is his school, and all 
the activities of that school—its charities, 
its public departments, its industries—are 
measured for him by their power to develop 
the spiritual strength of his own people. 
They have many other aspects, but this one 
aspect he must know, and to this one task 
he must address himself. No amount of 
eloquence or of personal devotion to indi- 
vidual causes and civic activities can make 
him anything but a failure as an educator 
in the life of the spirit, if most of those who 
go to school to him are still without any 
quickened apprehension of what, in terms 
of the spirit, all this teeming modern life 
of ours means. No one who lacks courage 
can be such a teacher, and still he must be a 
searcher of hearts and an interpreter of 
human impulses and motives rather than a 
proclaimer of partisan battle cries. Educa- 
tional churches exist; their head-masters are 
doing this work quietly but effectively at the 
present moment. We social workers ought 


‘to be helping them do it by accepting in- 


structorship, janitorship even, under their 
inspiring guidance. 
SoctaL WORKER. 
New York. 


To THE EDITor: 

I have read the letter above with great 
interest. I wonder if I am right in the im- 
pression that it is not the actual social work- 
ers who have been the real critics of the 
church? It seems to me that the ones who 
have criticised the church most have been 
certain church members, representatives of 
socialists, and the more 
progressive preachers in the church, but 
that the social worker in the stricter sense 
has not, as a matter of fact, been an.open 
critic of the church, whatever he may have 
felt. I have not looked into the matter 
closely, but I have a strong impression that 
the real criticism of the church comes from 
those church workers and ministers who 
have felt its influence and resources declin- 
ing and, in trying to figure out a way to 
check the decline, have on the one hand chas- 
tised themselves and their fellow members, 
and on the other hand introduced all sorts 
of sermons and programs on social subjects, 
or at least on movements which are in the 
social field. 

Wouldn’t it be interesting to find out if 
the average social worker feels as I know 
a number of people do—distinctly bored, or 
at any rate entirely uninterested in sermons 
on social topics, but quite inspired and re- 
freshed and delighted with the real old- 
fashioned sermon full of faith and prophecy. 

LEADER. 

New York. 


THE TREND 


The annual report of the New York Diet 
Kitchen Association shows that during 1908- 
1909, 384,017 quarts of milk were dispensed, 
an increase of 49,215 quarts over 1907-1908. 
Mrs. Henry Villard, the president of the as- 
sociation, says that in the Mott street kit- 
chen alone 5,288 quarts of milk were distrib- 
uted during the summer of 1909 and that 
only one of the 256 babies under treatment 
died. In a single day 212 patients have 
called at the kitchen and aS many as sev- 
enty-five babies have been cared for by the 
doctors and nurses. 

The recent big advance in the price of 
milk makes particularly timely the para- 
graphs on the new policy of supplying gro- 
cery stores with association milk, at the 
same price as ordinary milk. 

“In regard to this very radical change 
that has been made in the policy of the as- 
sociation during the past year, we would 
say that the board of managers decided to 
accept the point of view of many doctors 
and representatives of charitable societies 
and yield to their urgent request to sell our 
milk at grocery-store prices for the benefit 
of those able to pay for it. This was put in 
practice after due deliberation and a fair 
and successful trial of this new branch of 
our charity. Thus applicants a little less 
poverty-stricken than the others have been 
enabled to secure good, clean milk at a min- 
imum price. Our experience in this respect 
has confirmed us in the opinion that the 
milk is most highly valued by those who 
make sacrifices in order to pay for it. Sin- 
gularly enough, those who are sure to come 
to the kitchens to carry home the milk to 
sick members of their families in inclement 
weather, are just the ones who pay for it. 
If others stay away, they, at least, never fail 
to appear. 

“This education of the people to the im- 
perative need of puré milk for use in their 
homes ought to have its effect, in time, upon 
the grocery-store supply, for a demand for 
a good quality of milk must, eventually, be 
the means of securing it. Towards this end 
the Diet Kitchen Association is working un- 
ceasingly while waiting for the municipal 
authorities to see to it that such shall be 
the case.” 

Many mothers are unable to pay the small 
amount asked for the milk and the associa- 
tion felt that any family at so low an ebb 
as this must need other relief. 

“Co-operation was necessary to obtain this 
and it was freely given by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and The Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. The 
Diet Kitchen Association investigates the 
cases and if the family is found to be really 
in such need, it is referred to one of the 
above societies and left in its hands to de- 
cide what relief is needed. Our investigator 
also visits the free dispensary cases with 
a view to finding out if they are under the 
care of either of the above agencies. It 
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is hoped in this way to do away with the 


KITCHEN ASSOCIATION 


duplication of relief. If the illness is but 
temporary the diet kitchens give the milk 
free, until such time as the emergency is 
over; if the applicants are self-supporting, 
they are asked to pay.” 

The central office of the association is at 
78 Irving Place. Olive Crosby is secretary. 
* * * 

The National Municipal League has 
brought out the proceedings of the Cincin- 
nati Conference for Good Government and 
its Fifteenth annual meeting, in handy book 
form. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, the editor, 
gives us each year a readable volume of pro- 
ceedings which for clearness, size and 
weight, might be a model for other national 
organizations; and to publish in January the 
proceedings of a conference held in Novem- 
ber is commendable promptness. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


SHOULD THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION AMEND ITS CHARTER? 


The New York Times has taken up the cudgels in behalf of the bill to incor- 
porate the Rockefeller Foundation without amendment. On another page we 
reprint from its editorial columns an extended rejoinder to the questions which 
have been raised in regard to the expediency of this measure, including what the 
Times terms our own serious indictment of its proposed plan and scope. 

Notwithstanding its full and eminently fair quotations it is, we think, appar- 
ent to anyone who reads attentively both the article from the Times and that in 
THE Survey of March 12, that they deal with somewhat different subjects. 
The argument of the Times is addressed primarily to a court, only secondarily 
to Congress and public opinion. Our argument was addressed primarily to Mr. 
Rockefeller and his advisers and to public opinion, perhaps only secondarily to 
Congress, and not at all toa court. We did not suggest the defeat of the charter, 
but its amendment in three particular points which were carefully specified. The 
Times adduces no arguments against these amendments, but demonstrates con- 
clusively that it is possible for the government to prevent flagrant abuse of the 
funds of the Foundation. There is a wide margin between positively beneficent 
activities and such obnoxious and unlawful actions as would justify intervention 
by Congress and the courts. The Times apparently thinks that we should be satis- 
fied to prevent the latter. We are interested in insuring the former. Undoubtedly 
the cy-prés doctrine has had some recognition in our courts, but it offers no means 
of insuring that of many possible alternatives, all falling technically within the 
terms of the charter, the trustees will select those which really are in the best 
interests of the proposed beneficiaries. Having unlimited faith in democracy, 
we have no doubt whatever that in case of flagrant misuse of funds, some 
remedy would sooner or later be found similar to that adopted-after many years 
in the case of the Mormon Church. In this instance the trustees outrageously 
flaunted a cherished institution of their own generation, viz., the monogamous 
family ; and its actions were in contravention of existing laws. Let us recur to 
our own earlier illustration of the institution of slavery, which so recently 
flourished, but is now execrated equally with polygamy. If, prior to the Civil 
War, any privately endowed corporation, with a charter as broad as that 
which it is proposed to confer on the Rockefeller Foundation, had chosen ta 
spend its own funds in upholding and propagating the doctrine that slavery is 
an essential element in human progress, and that its extension into the terri- 
tories and free states would promote their well-being and advance their civiliza- 
tion, could it have been maintained for a moment that this would have been 
adequate grounds for dissolving that corporation and confiscating its funds? 
On the contrary, Congress was engaged in those days in enacting fugitive slave 
laws and the Supreme Court in upholding them, and very properly so, granting 
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Who can say that there ate no features of our present social and industrial : 
system which will appear as repugnant to future generations as the Inquisition, 
slavery, and polygamy appear to us? It is not to be assumed, of course, that 
when the nation enters upon a life and death struggle between privilege and 
the common welfare, such a philanthropic foundation as this would be on the 
wrong side; but it is not a matter of indifference as to which side would have 
the benefit of its immense resources. We have already pointed out that the 
charter as it stands requires an annual report and provides for its own repeal or 
amendment by act of Congress. This latter provision is in itself a somewhat 
humiliating tribute tothe thralldom of the Dartmouth decision. It has long been 
understood that without such a provision no private institution can hope to 
secure incorporation from Congress; and judicial precedents being as they are 
this is as it should be. , 

These two provisions, excellent as they are, seem to us to be insufficient. 
The self-perpetuating plan of choosing incorporators and trustees tends toward 
unhealthful isolation and dry rot. What we have advocated is not that federal 
officials or members of Congress should serve on the board, but that the gov- 
ernment should have a voice—naturally by election of Congress or appointment 
of the president—in the selection of trustees. This would at once safeguard the 
public interest and insure that infusion of new blood from time to time which 
the best interests of the Foundation require. We would prevent the indefinite 
increase of endowment by stipulating that the income should actually be ex- 
pended year by year. Mr. Murphy, speaking for the incorporators before the 
Senate committee, finds this suggestion amusing, in view of the ease with which 
the General Education Board is able to use all its income. In that case there 
can be no very serious objection to the provision, and it would at any rate allay 
any fear that the Frankenstein, if it should prove to be one, would continue to 
grow. Undoubtedly, however, it would be better to go further and arrange from 
the outset for it to begin to grow smaller. Any charitable donation is likely to 
find its justification diminishing in something like direct ratio with its distance 
from the moment when it is originally made. At that time a perfectly sound 
judgment can be formed. In ten years the plan on which it is conceived may 
already be open to question. In a generation it is almost certain to be questioned 
very seriously. Fortunately, within a century, whatever arrangements are made 
at the outset, any endowed, self-governing and self-perpetuating charity is 
likely to have invited or compelled revolution in its affairs. Mr. Murphy 
suggests that this is a matter which future generations may decide as they like. 

This would be the natural result, if the Foundation is incorporated as the bill | 
stands, endowed in perpetuity, and managed by a self-perpetuating board. But 
there is a better alternative—to create an institution which shall be vigorous and | 
useful from the start, strong in its alliance with public sentiment, containing | 
within itself the sources of constant rejuvenation, justifying its policies before 
enlightened public opinion, making it clear ‘to all men that service and not spe- 
cial privilege or power is its end, and relying upon its purpose to accomplish 
within measurable time such benefits to mankind that future generations will : 
be able from their own resources to make other and even greater gifts. : 
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The New York commission which has 
been studying work accidents presented 
to the Legislature this week a’ prelimi- 
nary report and two bills providing com- 
pensation for accidents by trades classi- 


|. fied as those which are very dangerous 


and those which are not. In the extra 
dangerous trades, which are named, com- 
pensation as granted for all accidents 
would be as follows: In case of death 
four years’ wages, not to exceed $3,000; 
in case of total or partial disability, fifty 
per cent of the last earnings payable 
weekly, but not more than ten dollars a 
week during the continuance of the disa- 
The 
right to sue at common law or under any 
statute remains, but the person suing 
must elect at the time of bringing his 
action whether he will pursue his rights 
under the compensation act or under the 
existing liability laws, and such election 
is final. The bill is recommended as a 
step towards and a fair trial of the prin- 
ciple of compensation for all industrial 
accidents. 

The second bill, covering all other ac- 
cidents, makes compensation voluntary 

-and subject to agreement between em- 
ployer and employe. Moreover, it great- 
ly modifies the assumption of risk rule, 
affects the defense of contributory neg- 
ligence by placing the burden of proof 
upon the employer and modifies the fel- 
low servant clause to the benefit of the 
workman. 

The report is notable in being the first 
of its kind in America, in summarizing 
the long and careful hearings of the com- 
mission and in bringing between covers 
the experience and legislation of the old 
world as well as a detailed investigation 
of industrial accidents in different parts 
of New York state. It should prove a 
great stimulus to the study of the sub- 
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ject and invaluable to the similar com- 
missions working in other states. 


The National Consumers’ League has 
blocked out for itself a definite and de- 
tailed program of work for the ten years 
between the censuses 1910 and 1920. 
With the country so thoroughly aroused 
in regard to child labor, which was one 
of the league’s first great undertakings, 
it finds itself free to pioneer other new 
movements for the protection of working 
women and children. These are mainly 
three: a uniform ten-hours working day, 
minimum wage boards, and the conserva- 
tion of adolescent workers, which are the 
necessary equivalents, the league holds, 
of the release of boys and girls from fac- 
tory and mine by the child labor laws. 
The conservation program embodies 
some educational features of the most 
marked vocational kind. With them is 
joined a demand for pure food. 


Miss Byington’s review of fifty annual 
reports of charity organization societies 
shows how great the change has been in 
their style and preparation. A few years 
ago practically all these reports were 
formal statements of work done and 
formal acknowledgments of money re- 
ceived. Today many of them are hand- 
some, illustrated booklets which form, in 
fact, handbooks to the social work of 
cities in which they are published. 


Robert W. Hebberd has been reap- 
pointed secretary of the New York State 
Board of Charities, the place which he 
left to become commissioner of public 
charities of New York city under ex- 
Mayor McClellan. 
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STRONG PLEA FOR 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


In the Senate on Wednesday, Senator 
Robert L. Owen delivered a stirring 
speech in support of his bill (Senate, 
6004) for a Federal Department of 
Health. Conservation of life is, he held, 
a matter of the first magnitude and de- 
mands immediate, intelligent attention 
Seventy per cent of our national income 
is now spent on our army and navy, but 
for war on preventable disease, which is 
now losing for us infinite treasure in life 
and money, practically nothing is spent— 
or spent effectively. A Federal Depart- 
ment of Health is demanded by the people 
of the United States as represented by 
the Grange, the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Committee of One Hun- 
dred of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
American Medical Association, and this 
department is a plank of practically every 
political platform to-day. 

Senator Owen’s bill proposes to co- 
ordinate and bring into one working body 
the existing federal health agencies now 
scattered through eight departments, and 
to establish two new officers, a secretary 
and his assistant. Their salaries will be 
the only new item of expense to be added 
to the $15,000,000 now spent annually by 
federal health bureaus and Senator Owen 
believes that great economies of adminis- 
tration will be made possible by concen- 
tration. The new department will have 
an authority and a right of initiative de- 
nied under the present system to any of 
the bureaus, often with disastrous conse- 
quences. The surgeon-general of the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice, at present the chief federal health 
official, is subordinate to the secretary of 
the treasury, who is a financial, not a 
health expert. 

Senator Owen told how, in 1900, bu- 
bonic plague broke out in San Francisco. 
The city Health Department quarantined 
the Chinese quarter. The United States 
circuit judge, influenced, Senator Owen 
said, by commercial interests, declared 
quarantine illegal and volunteered the in- 
formation that there was no plague. The 
Marine Hospital Service immediately de- 
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clared a federal quarantine. The gov- 
ernor and senators of California sup- 
pressed the Marine Hospital Service and 
“proved that there was no bubonic plague 
in San Francisco notwithstanding the 
fact that bubonic plague was there in 
sober earnest.” In January 1901 the sur- 
geon-general of the Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice persuaded the secretary of the in- 
terior to have an inquiry made which 
proved authoritatively that there was 
plague. Official publication of this re- 
port was delayed until April, but it was 
published before that time in several 
California papers and medical journals. 
3ut, “again the commercial interests of ~ 
San Francisco triumphed” and secured 
the suppression of the report and the 
raising of the quarantine by the secretary 
of the treasury. 

By that time the plague had spread as 
far as Seattle and since 1900, when it 
might have been stamped out with small 
danger and expense, over $1,000,000 has 
been spent and it is still spreading 
through infected rats and squirrels. 

“The point I wish to emphasize,” said 
Senator Owen, “is that the bureau deal- 
ing with public health was easily sup- 
pressed by commercialism and its sup- 
posed interests, putting in jeopardy the 
national health, the national honor, and 
the national wealth and treasury and re- 
quired to withhold and suppress the truth 
in violation of section 4 of the quaran- 
tine laws of the United States.” 

It is estimated that the annual loss in 
the United States by deaths from pre- 
ventable disease is 660,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000; that tuberculosis alone destroys 
150,000 lives and costs $330,000,000. 
How far a federal health department 
could lessen the loss from preventable 
diseases can be fairly judged by the re- 
markable results accomplished even by a 
city health department. New York 
lowered the death rate from all causes 
from 25.99 per 1,000 in 1886 to 16.52 
per 1,000 in 1908; its rate for tuberculo- 
sis from 4.42 per 1,000 to 2.29. This 
same city cut its infant mortality rate in 
aalf from 1891 to 1909. 

To sum up in Senator Owen’s words: 
“Under a department of public health the 
problems connected with the conservation 
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of life can be worked out with far great- 
er efficiency than under scatteréd bu- 
reaus under the authority of various de- 
partments, and the co-operation of the 
_ authorities of the various states and mu- 
nicipalities can be established 
with far greater efficiency. Indeed, un- 
der a subordinate bureau, such co-opera- 
tion is impossible. The bureau has not 
sufficient power or initiative in an emer- 
gency. It has no national standing. It 
cannot take the initiative but must al- 
ways stand subject to the orders of a sec- 
retary too greatly influenced by mere ap- 
parent commercial or fiscal interests. A 
bureau of health so controlled is pitiful, 
if not despicable, as an agency of an en- 
lightened nation.” 


VICE COMMISSION 
TO CLEAN CHICAGO 


The long drawn-out crisis in the Po- 
lice Department of Chicago is still being 

turned, and in the process it is turning 
' public sentiment and action toward far- 
reaching policies. Readers of THE Sur- 
vey have been kept informed of the des- 
perate pass to which police demoraliza- 
tion came under the present city adminis- 
tration, and of the sudden and sharp 
turn it took for the better with the un- 
expected appointment of Le Roy T. 
_ Steward as general superintendent. Con- 
sistently with his fine disciplinary 
achievements in the delivery department 
of the Chicago post office, and with the 
most obvious and urgent needs of the 
- Police Department, he has devoted his 
attention and energy almost exclusively 
to the creation of discipline in the force. 
In so doing he has been obliged to grap- 
ple with the vice conditions in the city 
as the sources of the most serious cor- 
ruption and demoralization of men in 
all grades of the service. He did what 
he could himself by issuing the most 
drastic orders for the elimination of al- 
luring lights and signs from disorderly 
houses, for absolute prohibition of the 
sale of liquor in them, for driving men 
out of the control of such houses or from 
living off the earnings of their inmates, 
for ascertaining the names of the owners 
of property used for immoral purposes, 
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of the proprietors, and of each of the 
inmates. 

But to enforce these orders and to use 
them and other police regulations as tests 
of the efficiency and honesty of the 
force, he needed help from outside the 
department, since it was impossible to 
secure evidence from some _ officers 
against others, most of whom appeared 
to be banded together for self-protection 
and to thwart and discredit the chief. 
This outside co-operation was furnished 
by secret committees from five of the 
principal men’s clubs and civic organiza- 
tions, which furnished sufficient evidence 
to punish many delinquent officers and 
to transfer inspectors and other com- 
manding officers by wholesale. 

The next move toward a basis for a 
more constructive and consistent policy 
in dealing with vice, was made at a mass 
meeting of Protestant ministers called by 
the Federal Council of the United 
Churches. At this meeting Dean Wal- 
ter T. Sumner of the Episcopal Cathe-+ 
dral proposed petitioning the mayor to 
appoint a commission to investigate the 
social evil, which Chief Steward was 
known to have suggested and long fa- 
vored. This proposal was adopted, and 
after some hesitancy the mayor appoint- 
ed the commission. 

In defining the scope of the commis- 
sion the mayor welcomed men and wom- 
en who could aid in finding a slow and 
partial solution of such questions as 
these: Should the existence of the social 
evil and of the men and women connect- 
ed with it be ignored? Should vice be 
segregated; if so, what should be the 
method of securing the control of seg- 
regated districts? What is the best meth- 
od of controling, as to communicable dis- 
ease, those who make the practice of vice 
their trade and of preventing the spread 
of disease among innocent men, women 
and children, as well as among practi- 
tioners of vice. What treatment of vice 
as a disease of society is the best protec- 


‘tion against crime other than vice? 


What treatment of vice as a disease of 
society is best for all concerned? 

The thirty members of the commis- 
sion represent various professions and 
points of view. Among the four law- 
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yers are the chief justice of the Munici- 
pal Court, the judge of the Juvenile 
Court, and the United States district at- 
torney. Among the six doctors are the 
commissioner of health, the head of the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, and 
three professors in medical colleges. 
There are nine clergymen of whom 
three are Roman Catholic priests, one is 
a Jewish rabbi and the others represent 
several Protestant denominations and in- 
clude a bishop of the Methodist church. 
Four business men, the superintendent of 
the House of Correction, the secretary 
of the Chicago Society of Social Hygiene, 
the superintendent of the Hebrew Insti- 
tute, and two women, one an officer in 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the other president of a hospital for 
women and children, represent their re- 
spective constituencies. The educators 
include the president of Northwestern 
University, a professor of sociology in 
the University of Chicago, the president 
of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy and Graham Taylor, asso- 
ciate editor of THE SuRvVEY. 

The commission organized March 15 
by electing Dean Sumner chairman and 
United States District Attorney Sims 
secretary. An executive committee of 
seven members was appointed and au- 
thorized to suggest the functions and 
membership of ‘sub-committees of in- 
quiry. The commission is expected by 
the mayor “to present the results of its 
deliberations for the consideration of 
this community and the guidance of 
those charged with the administration of 
municipal government.” 


ILLINOIS PLANS 
BETTER TAX LAWS 


Illinois is taking a long step toward a 
more scientific system of raising and ex- 
pending revenue. The work of the Com- 
mission on Municipal Expenditures at 
Chicago is vigorously conducted under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Charles E. 
Merriam of the University of Chicago, 
who as alderman introduced the resolu- 
tion creating it. The many disclosures 
of inefficiency and dishonesty reported 
are only incidental to the constructive 
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work of the commission in suggesting 
methods of more exact and uniform ac- 
counting in city departments. 

Much weight has thus been added to 
the reasons for appointing the Illinois 
Tax Commission just announced by 
Governor Deneen. Throughout the state 
there is not only a multiplicity of taxing 
bodies, but no uniformity of procedure. 
The State Board of Equalization com- 
posed of one member from each of the 
twenty-five congressional districts, is so 
unwieldly and sectional in its constitu- 
ency, that unity in rating assessments or 
in any improvement of methods is im- 
possible. Thus it happens that the state 
taxes are higher or lower on the same 
classes of property according to the way 
in which local needs are scaled in each 
county—and every county seems to be a 
law unto itself in applying the revenue 
law. 

The functions of the new tax commis- 
sion are to secure a more equitable and 
uniform system of taxation, which will 
probably involve the supersedure .of the 
Board of Equalization by a small cen- 
tralized board of review to supervise as- — 
sessments in every part of the state. 
Revenues are likely to be much increased 
by a more equal distribution of taxation 
without increasing the rate. 

The commission is empowered by the 
Legislature to compile all Illinois laws 
on taxation and all Supreme Court decis- 
ions relating to them; to tabulate the 
revenues raised by taxation in each coun- 
ty and municipality to rates adopted, the 
proportion between the true and the as- 
sessed valuation; and all county and mu- 
nicipal officials are required to furnish 
information ; to investigate all complaints 
against the present system and to show 
its defects and inequalities; to investi- 
gate the tax systems in other states for 
suggestion as to improvements in the 
revenue laws of Illinois; to report the re- 
sults of its investigation to the governor 
by January 15 next and to embody its 
recommendations in the draft of a reve- 
nue bill. 

Among the seven members of the 
commission are Prof. David Kinley of 
the University of Illinois and Prof. 
Charles E. Merriam of the University 
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of Chicago. The other members include 
two lawyers, a railroad president, a for- 
mer congressman and a farmer. 


JUSTICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


It is most appropriate that the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
in Philadelphia April 8 and 9 should dis- 
cuss the administration of justice in the 
United States, for Philadelphia so far 
this year has proved a first-class labora- 
tory in which to study the subject. The 
present street car and general strike and 
the shirtwaist strike which preceded it 
have brought scathing arraignments 
against the minor courts and particularly 
against the jails of Philadelphia. 

There is a most interesting’ program 
and many prominent men and women are 
to take part. The first session is on the 
Treatment of, the Accused and the Offen- 
der, with Judge Elkin of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court presiding. The 
Treatment of the Accused—the Sweating 
or Third Degree will be discussed by Po- 
lice Commissioner Baker of New York, 
ex-Commissioner Bingham and Major 
Sylvester of the Washington police; the 
Treatment of the Offender by Homer 
Folks, Maude E. Miner and Katharine 
B. Davis of New York. Discussion will 
be led by Austin Flint of New York and 
Superintendent Nibecker of the Glen 
Mills School of Philadelphia. 

The evening session will discuss the 
Juvenile Court and the Treatment of 
Juvenile Offenders, with a paper by Ber- 
nard Flexner of Louisville and discus- 
sion by Judge DeLacy of Washington, 
Judge Wilkin of Brooklyn, Judge Staake 
of Philadelphia, Judge, Baker of Boston, 
Mrs. M. P. Falconer of the Girls’ House 
of Refuge, Philadelphia, Hastings H. 
Hart of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
Prof. Lightner Witmer of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner of Labor Neill will pre- 
side at the session on the Scope and Lim- 
its of the Injunction and the leaders in 
the discussion will be J. H. Ralston of 
Washington, Congressmen Littlefield of 
New York and Moon of Pennsylvania, 
Samuel Gompers and James A. Emery, 
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general counsel of the National Council 
for Industrial Defense, Washington. 

The session on the Administration of 
the Criminal Law—Defects and Pro- 
posed Remedies, includes papers by Sam- 
uel Untermyer of New York on Abuses 
and Remedies; by John Brooks Levitt of 
the New York Bar Association on To 
What Extent Should the Insane be Made 
Amenable to the Criminal Law; by Julius 
M. Mayer of New York on Administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law in Inferior 
Courts; by former Assistant District At- 
torney Train of New York on Defects 
and Proposed Remedies of the Jury Sys- 
tem; and by Everett P. Wheeler of New 
York on the Necessary Reforms in the 
Treatment of Criminal Causes. George 
S. Graham of Philadelphia will open the 
discussion. 

The final session, at which Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman will preside, will discuss 
the Respect for Law in the United 
States, with Senators Dolliver, Bailey 
and Borah participating. 

The annual meetings of the academy 
invariably draw together a distinguished 
body of students and public men. The 
meeting this year promises to be among 
the most interesting in the history of the 
organization. 


JOINT SESSIONS AT THE 
MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 


The eighteenth Minnesota State Con- 


‘ference of Charities and Corrections at 


Mankato followed the custom of late 
years of a joint meeting with the county 
commissioners from the entire state, and 
much of the program was planned to be 
of special interest to them as well as to 
workers in cities. The commissioners 
have complete charge of county poor re- 
lief and dispense yearly over $500,000 
in the homes of the poor. A part of 
the time, also, the conference met with 
the Southern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation, in an effort to interést teachers 
in fundamental social facts in the belief 
that in no other way can the social gos- 
pel so surely reach people throughout the 
state. 

With the two auxiliary conferences in 
mind and with the thought that is im- 
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pressing itself more and more deeply 
in the minds of the social workers of 
the cities in such an agricultural state as 
Minnesota, that the welfare of cities 
depends in large part upon the wel- 
fare of the rural sections, special em- 
phasis was laid upon conditions affecting 
rural social life. Among the subjects in 
this direction were The School and the 
Farm by C. G. Schultz, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; County 
Visiting Nurses by Minnie IF. Pater- 
son, head visiting nurse, Minneapolis; 
Development of Rural Economic Social 
Life by Prof. John L. Coulter, University 
of Minnesota; and The Administration 
of County Outdoor Relief by N. P. Al- 
len, county commissioner of Goodhue 
county. 

A full afternoon was given up to the 
discussion of the anti-tuberculosis. move- 
inent. 

Among the prominent speakers who 
added to the success of the conference 
were Dr. William Byron Forbush of De- 
troit; Prof. Albert R. Jenks, University 
of Minnesota; Mrs. Andreas Uelaid, 
Minneapolis Woman’s Club; W. E. Mc- 
Ewen, state commissioner of labor; and 
Gov. A. O. Eberhart. In addition to 
the regular meetings, the people of 
Mankato were reached directly on Sun- 
day morning by a number of delegates 
from other parts of the state who occu- 
pied pulpits in the city. 

Officers for the new year were elected 
as follows: President, Robert Madigan, 
Madison Lake; vice-presidents, S. A. 
Whittier, Red Wing, and G. E. Max- 
well; secretary, Eugene T. Lies, Minne- 
apolis; enrolling secretary, Jean Poirier, 
Duluth. 

Crookston in the northwestern part of 
the state was chosen as the meeting place 
of the next conference to be held in 
November. 


HOUSING REFORM! 
Reviewed by CHARLES B. BALL 


The consideration of a new book opens 
three lines of inquiry: Is the author 
competent? Is his thought vital and log- 


1Housing Reform. By Lawrence Veiller, Char- 
ities Publication Committee, New York, 1910. Pp. 
By mail of THw Survpy, 105 Hast 224 
street, New York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, $1.25. 
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ically presented? Is his language clear 
and expression forceful? The only reply 
possible in the present case is an explicit 
affirmative answer to each question. 

Lawrence Veiller is the highest author- 
ity in the land on housing reform. By 
reason of his varied experience as settle- 
ment resident and charity worker, as 
framer, promoter and conservator of 
tenement house legislation while secre- 
tary of the Tenement House Committee 
of the New York Charity Organization 
Society and of the State Tenement House 
Commission of 1900, and as the first dep- 
uty of Commissioner de Forest in the or- 
ganization and administration of the new 
department, he is pre-eminently capable 
of trustworthy conclusions on the subject. 
It has for years been his task “to fully 
inform the public as to the conditions, to 
formulate the remedies, and to present 
them for public judgment and approval 
and to direct the great force of public 
sentiment towards securing the reforms 
that are urgently needed” (p. 156). 

The purpose of the book is “the pre- 
vention of the tenement disease” in every 
community not yet affected by it, and its 
cure where the infection is already mani- 
fest. To this end it comprises a state- 
ment of the evils of bad housing, of the 
several initiatory steps necessary to a 
reform movement, of the importance and 
essentials of an investigation of actual 
conditions, of the principles to be em- 
bodied in housing reform legislation, of 
the methods of securing the passage of 
such laws, and finally, of their practical 
enforcement. Discussions of model and 
municipal tenements are introduced as 
incidental to the complete treatment of 
this theme. Mr. Veiller’s premises are 
clearly stated, his arguments strongly 
set forth, and his conclusions never in 
doubt. 

After noting the processes by which 
bad housing is developed, and the handi- 
capping effect of a depressing environ- 
ment upon the child, the author devotes 
attention to certain basic misconceptions 
with respect to the poor and their sur- 
roundings, such as the belief that the 
poor are of a different race from the rich, 
that they choose to be dirty, that they do 
not want good housing. In discussing 
the prejudice held against rear tenements, 
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which he pronounces unjustifiable but 
well-nigh universal, he expresses the ex- 
treme opinion that “there should be no 
distinction made because of the fact that 
one [house] is on the street and the other 
in the yard” (p. 23). One cannot help 
feeling that a more extended acquain- 
tance with conditions less intense than 
those with which the author is so famil- 
iar, with alleys and courts as they exist 
in dozens of cities outside of New York, 
would have made him more sympathetic 
with the conclusion of most social work- 
ers that a dwelling placed on the rear of 
a lot or on an alley frontage, or facing a 
shut-in court, by its very location casts 
a shadow over the social status of its oc- 
cupants, even if its construction, light- 
ing and ventilation are equal to those of 
a house on the street front. 

In Chapter IV the threefold nature of 
the housing problem is taken up. It is 
threefold in its relation to the future, 
the present, and the past; because it 
should be considered from the sanitary, 
structural, and social points of view; be- 
cause it affects the interests of landlord, 
tenant, and community; and because its 
solution must have regard to existing 
conditions, to housing laws, and to their 
administration. The chapter closes with 
a caution as to the importance of suffi- 
cient appropriations for running the ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

The views of the author on the admin- 
istration of housing laws carry excep- 
tional weight. “There must be unlimited 
backbone, a readiness to insist upon strict 
enforcement when such enforcement is 
essential, but there also must be a discern- 
ment that will recognize the necessity at 
times of other than a rigid enforcement 
of the law—especially in relation to the 
older buildings—and that will adapt it- 
self to varying conditions.” While not- 
ing that division of responsibility is gen- 
erally unwise and leads to non-enforce- 
ment of law, still he thinks that in most 
cities it will be found wise to place the 
control of the building construction and 
fire protection for future tenements with 
the building department, and to leave all 
questions of a sanitary nature (light, ven- 
tilation, plumbing, water supply), both 
for new buildings and those already ex- 
isting, to the jurisdiction of the depart- 
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ment of health. For the usual neglect 
in “regulating the maintenance” of the 
homes of the poor he prescribes the only 
effective remedy: “There should be sub- 
stituted for inspection on complaint, peri- 
odic inspection of all houses upon the 
initiative of the enforcing authorities, 
regularly, at definite times.” 

Chapter XII, How to Secure Legis- 
lative Reforms, contains practical first- 
hand statements of the secrets of legisla- 
tive success. It is made clear that “the 
right pressure, in the right place, at the 
right time, in the right way, by the right 
person,” is necessary in order to secure 
the enactment of adequate reform legis- 
lation. The arguments brought forward 
in this chapter. in favor of state laws, 
rather than municipal ordinances, for the 
control of housing do not appear to place 
sufficient emphasis on home rule methods 
and on the obvious advantages which 
accrue in a democratic form of govern- 
ment from full advance discussion of 
such laws in the community which is to 
be governed by them. Agreeing that “the 
real governing force is the force of public 
sentiment” (p. 153), and that “the com- 
munity must progress with you if you 
are to expect advanced standards” (p. 
183) it seems logical that a housing law 
should be enacted by the nearest repre- 
sentatives of the people rather than be 
imposed upon them by the relatively re- 
mote lawmakers of the state. The irk- 
someness of laws passed at the state capi- 


tol is much greater to the people of a 


great city than like legislation enacted 
by their own city council, and the educa- 
tive effect of the contest for their passage 
by the legislature is correspondingly less. 

Mr. Veiller’s volume is notably oppor- 
tune. On every hand there is increased 
appreciation of the fact that bad housing 
is the mother of an evil brood. The Na- 
tional Housing Association, just organ- 
ized, will find this book a most effective 
instrument for its propaganda. The 
Russell Sage Foundation has performed 
another signal service in promoting the 
writing and publication of this manual. 

“No housing evils are necessary ; none 
need be tolerated. Where they exist, 
they are always a reflection upon the in- 
telligence, right-mindedness and moral 
tone of the community” (p. 12). 
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THE REPORT OF THE NEW YORK COMMISSION ON INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENTS? 


The commission created by the last 
New York Legislature to investigate em- 
ployers’ liability, the causes of industrial 
accidents and other matters, made this 
week its preliminary report dealing with 
compensation for accidents. The report 
deals almost exclusively with the ques- 
tion of the incidence of the financial bur- 
den of industrial accidents. Beyond rec- 
ommending an increase in the number of 
inspectors in the Department of Labor 
and the Public Service Commission, the 
commission leaves the question of the 
prevention of accidents, together with 
other matters, to be treated in a later re- 
port. 

In preparing its present recommenda- 
tions the commission held eleven public 
hearings in three cities of this state at 
which I2I witnesses were examined; it 
investigated, with the help of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1,680 recorded accident 
cases occurring in 1907-9 out of a total 
of 50,713 occurring during that period, 
studied the records of ten liability in- 
surance companies, received written opin- 
ions of the present liability law and sug- 
gestions for change from employers, la- 
bor bodies and members of the bar, and 
made a comparative study of the meth- 
ods of dealing with industrial accidents 
by foreign countries, the different states 
and the federal government. 

As a result of its historical study the 

The members of the commission are: Senators 


J. Mayhew Wainwright, chairman, Frank C. Platt 
and Howard R. Bayne. Assemblymen Alfred D. 


Lowe, George A. Voss, Frank B. Thorn, Cyrus 
W. Phillips, Edward D, Jackson; Prof. Henry 
R. Seager of Columbia University: George W. 


Smith, of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buf- 
falo; Philip Titus, president of the-Railway Train- 
men’s Association, Kingston; Otto M. WBidlitz, a 
governor of the Building Trades Employers’ As- 
sociation of the City of New York; John Mitch- 
ell, vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor; Crystal Eastman, secretary of the New 
York branch of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, and secretary of the commis- 
sion. 

Miss Hastman is the author of a book bear- 
ing the same title as this article, which will 
appear as one of the six Pittsburgh Survey vol- 
umes to be publshed by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Advance orders will be accepted by Tun 
Survpy to be filled on. publication date May, 
1910, at $1.65 postpaid. The book is based on 
a_study of work accidents in Allegheny county 
(Pittsburgh) for one year, the first intensive 
study of the kind ever attempted in this country 
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commission finds that whereas compensa- 
tion is the basis of European law on this 
subject, liability, that is responsibility for 
the injury, which was discussed briefly 
in Tue Survey for March 12, is the basis 
of such laws in the United States with 
the single exception of the Montana 
mining law of 1909. Seventeen states 
have modified the principle of liability in 
ways that make it fairer to the injured, 
and the federal law of 1907-8, regulating 
government employes and interstate com- 
merce carriers, makes the employer re- 
sponsible not only for his own negligence 
but for that of a fellow employe of the 
injured, and shifts the risks for injury 
in the business from employe to em- 
ployer. 

In New York state—in all trades but 
railroad work where some additional pro- 
tection is given to the injured workman 
by the Barnes act of 1906—the unmodi- 
fied liability system prevails; that is, the 
burden of proof of the employer’s negli- 
gence is put upon the employe and the 
employer is protected by the three possi- 
bilities of claiming contributory negli- 
gence by the injured, a fellow servant’s 
negligence or the risks of employment. 
These principles the commission regards 
as an unfair basis for legislation under 
modern industrial conditions and in this 
opinion all representatives of labor who 
were requested to give an opinion con- 
curred, as did the majority of members 
of the bar, of employers and of other 
witnesses. 

In theory, then, the principle of lia- 
bility is believed to be unsound. In prac- 
tice the commissioners find that the New 
York system is slow on account of the 
need of litigation with its incidental de- 
lays and possibilities of appeal to higher 
courts; and for the same reason it is 
the cause of antagonism between em- 
ployers and employed. Furthermore, 
they find that it is wasteful and that it 
gives compensation for financial loss to 
only a small proportion of the injured. 
and that compensation where it is given 
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is in the vast majority of cases inade- 
quate. 

To take up the last two defects in some 
detail: Out of 151 fatal cases investi- 
gated by the commission, 120 got from 
nothing to $500 compensation, 56 getting 
nothing. Of 49 investigated by the De- 
partment of Labor, 35 got from nothing 
to $500, and of these 10 got nothing. 
Comparison of wage loss with compensa- 
tion received in 902 temporary disability 
cases investigated by the Department of 
Labor, shows: 


Wageloss/f es a))o0s 2). +++ $66,853.53 


Wiediealiexpenses. 2-08 oh 63h 20,023.03 
PCUAUMOSE Ate). eaten. fu $86,876.56 
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Thus the compensation was 29.2 per 
cent of the total loss of the injured. Ten 
complete, permanent disabilities received 
9.7 per cent of their loss; and 111 fami- 
lies of men killed received 17.1 per cent 
of loss—the wages being calculated for 
three years. Of these latter, 43.3 per 
cent received nothing, and the study of 
statistics of ten accident insurance com- 
panies shows that, in general, about one- 


eighth of the cases suing recover dam- 


ages when the employer is insured. The 
commission believes that about 50 per 
cent of those suing recover and that re- 
covery depends not on the justice of the 
case but on the whim of the jury or on 
the superior astuteness of the lawyers on 
one side or the other. 

The present system is enormously 
wasteful in the amount of money spent 
without aiding the injured. In the first 
place the state bears a heavy-expense for 
liability suits. The lawyers before the 
commission were almost unanimous in 
stating that one-fifth of the work of the 
New York courts is on liability cases. 
Even more serious than this is the fact 
that only a small amount of the money 
paid out by employers goes to the in- 
jured. Of $255,153.17 expended for 
accidents by 327 firms in New York. 
employing 125,995 men, $13,365.01 was 
paid directly to benefit associations of 
employes ; $49,250.12 paid directly to in- 
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jured men without recourse to the law, 
and of the balance of $192,538.04 only 
$104,642.80 went to the injured. The 
rest, almost one-half, went to insurance 
companies or for legal expenses. 

Most serious of all is the wage earner’s 
loss. Out of I51 cases compensated, 
22.7 per cent went for fees. Taking this 
as the average percentage for fees we 
find that of the $192,538.04 spent by the 
above firms, only $80,888.88 reached the 
injured. Records of the ten insurance 
companies investigated show that out of 
$100 paid in, less than $37 goes to injured 
workmen. 

To sum up, in the words of the report: 
“Our present system leaves the injured 
workman to stand the greater part of the 
industrial accident loss, and because his 
income is not equal to it he and his de- 
pefidents undergo extreme poverty and 
often become a burden on public or pri- 
vate charity. On the other hand, be- 
cause of the uncertainty or arbitrary 
chances of recovery under our system, 
the state is put to the cost of fruitless 
litigation and employers pay out enor- 
mous sums to protect themselves against 
liability on account of industrial acci- 
dents, from all of which the victimsereap 
little benefits. Finally, the practice is slow 
in operation, is an encouragement to cor- 
rupt practices on both sides, and is a 
great source of antagonism between em- 
ployers and employes.” 

- The commission finds that where the 
best relations exist between employer and 
workman the tendency is to disregard the 
law entirely and insure against accident 
losses by private mutual benefit asso- 
ciations. Twenty-one such associations 
exist in New York state. To these the 
majority of employers contribute only 
the expenses of management or a lump 
sum for starting the enterprise. A few 
contribute a yearly sum, in one or two 
cases large, but even these constitute only 
a small part of the total fund and the 
financial burden is really borne by the 
wage earner who can ill afford it. Fur- 
thermore, in all but five cases where a 
large death benefit and six months’ disa- 
bility payment are provided, only burial 
expenses:or small sums for temporary 
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disability are paid. In short, in the 
words of the report, “Relief associations 
‘though a step in the right direction, have 
failed lamentably to solve the problem.” 
Furthermore, in many cases they leave 
the employe dependent on the whim and 
favor of the employer instead of auto- 
matically receiving compensation for in- 
juries due to trade risks. Finally, in- 
surance of any kind puts upon the work- 
man a burden of insurance he is ill able 
to bear. In proof of this the report 
shows that 58 per cent of cases investi- 
gated by the commission earned less 
than than $16 a week while 62 per cent 
of those investigated by the Department 
of Labor— which covered 1,400 acci- 
dents—earned less than $15 a week. A 
comparatively large proportion of these 
were insured, but this was at the ex- 
pense of their standard of living and the 
amount of insurance was inadequate to 
meet their real financial loss. A large 
number of the wives and young children 
of those killed or injured were found 
to be working and many were dependent 
on charity. When it is remembered that 
the accidents investigated are only a 
small proportion of those recorded— 
22,722 in 1908—and that those recorded 
are only a small proportion of those that 
occur, it will be seen how disastrous is 
the effect, not only on the individual fam- 
ily but on the common welfare, of the 
workman’s inability either to insure him- 
self or to recover from the business the 
financial loss occasioned by his accident. 

To summarize the commission’s con- 
clusions on employers’ liability then: 

“First, the present system in New 
York rests on a basis that is economical- 
ly unwise and unfair and in operation 
wasteful, uncertain and productive of 
antagonism between workmen and em- 
ployers. 

“Second, it is satisfactory only to those 
employers and workmen who practically 
disregard their legal rights and obliga- 
tions and fairly share the burden of acci- 
dents in industries. 

“Third, the evils of the system are 
most marked in hazardous employments 
where the trade risk is high and serious 
accidents frequent. 

“Fourth, as a matter of fact, workmen 
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in the dangerous trades do not and prac- 
tically cannot, provide for themselves 
adequate accident insurance, and there- 
fore the burden of serious accidents falls 
on the workmen least able to bear it and 
brings many of them and their families 
to want.” 

As for the remedy, the commission be- 
lieves in a fundamental change in the 
method of compensating for accident and 
presents two bills, one to substitute com- 
pulsory compensation in certain danger- 
ous trades for liability, the other to modi- 
fy the liability system in other trades in 
such a way as to take away the more 
palpable injustices and to provide an 
elective system of compensation as a sub- 
stitute. 

Before outlining these bills the report 
considers the constitutional questions in- 
volved. Article I of the state constitu- 
tion provides, in brief, that the right to 
recover damages through litigation can- 
not be abrogated nor can the right of jury 
trial be taken away; that no citizen can 
be deprived of his rights of citizenship, 
that is of life, liberty or property, with- 
out due process of law. The commission 
holds, however, that these provisions 
should not prevent laws limiting the fel- 
low servant, contributory negligence and 
assumption of risk provisions, or permit- 
ting the employer and workman to con- 
tract out of the liability scheme and use 
instead a compensatory scheme, the pro- 
visions of which are prescribed by law. 
Furthermore, the Legislature has the 
power “to prescribe how employers 
shall conduct their business, use their 
machines and property in such ways 
as to conduce to the safety of em- 
ployes and the prevention of accident 
and disease. Such is the purpose of 
the labor law.” But in spite of all 
present provisions there still exist in 
certain trades inherent dangers, as, for 
instance, in bridge building, tunnelling, 
etc. It would be impracticable, though 
constitutionally possible, for the state 
to use its police force to forbid these 
works. But it would be quite prac- 
ticable for this police power to be 
used to hold the employer liable for 
compensation for accidents in these 
trades, and not only would this be con- 
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stitutionally possible, but it would, ac- 
cording to Ernest Freund in his book on 
The Police Power, and to Justice An- 
drews in his decision in Bertholf v. 
O’Reilly (74 N. Y. 509), embody a very 
intelligent idea of justice. By such a 
method the risks of business would be 
diverted from the workman who hap- 
pens to suffer and is least able to bear 
the financial loss to the person who 
profits by the risky work. On such an 
understanding of the constitutional pow- 
ers of the state the following recom- 
mendations are based: 


The first bill recommended by the com- 
mission applies only to certain specified em- 
ployments, which the commission finds to 
be very dangerous, and in which of neces- 
sity the trade hazard is great. This bill 
recommends the principle of compensation 
for all accidents regardless of negligence by 
providing for compensation for all workmen 
injured in such employments by either the 
negligence of the employer, his agents, or 
employes, or by the “necessary risk or dan- 
ger of the employment or one inherent in 
the danger thereof.” The employments 
specified are as follows: 

The erection or demolition of any bridge 
or buildings in which there is, or in which 
the plans and specifications require, iron or 
steel framework; the operation of elevators, 
elevating machines, or derricks, or hoisting 
apparatus used within or on the outside of 
any such bridge or building for the hoisting 
of materials for such erection; work on 
scaffolds of any kind elevated twenty feet 
or more above the ground, water, or floor 
beneath in the erection, construction, paint- 


ing, alteration or repair of buildings or. 


structures; the construction of tunnels or 
subways; all work carried on under com- 
pressed air; construction, operation, altera- 
tion or repair of wires, cables, switchboards 
or apparatus charged with electric currents; 
all work necessitating dangerous proximity 
to gunpowder, blasting powder, dynamite or 
any other explosives, where the same are 
used as instrumentalities of the industry; 
the operation on steam railroads of locomo- 
tives, engines, trains, motors or cars pro- 
pelled by gravity or steam, electricity or 
other mechanical power, or the construction 
or repair of steam railroad tracks and road 
beds over which such locomotives, engines, 
trains, motors or cars are operated. 

The schedule of compensation provided is, 
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in case of death, four years’ wages, not to 
exceed three thousand dollars; and in case 
of total or partial disability fifty per cent. 
of the last earnings of the injured person 
payable weekly, but not more than ten dol- 
lars per week, during the continuance of the 
disability, not to exceed a period of eight 
years. 

The compensation -provided in case of 
death is payable only in case the decedent 
leaves a widow, parents or children. This 
bill does not take away rights of action, now 
existing either at common law or under any 
statute, but provides that the person suing 
must elect at the time of bringing his ac- 
tion whether he will pursue his rights un- 
der the compensation act or under the ex- 
isting liability laws, and such election is 
final. The commission recommends this 
bill as a step towards, and a trial trip of, 
the principle of compensation for all indus- 
trial accidents. 

The second bill recommended by the com- 
mission covers all accidents to employes not 
coming within the purview of the first bill. 
It introduces the principle of compensation 
for all accidents, but makes this principle 
voluntary and subject to agreement between 
the employer and the employe. This bill, in 
addition to its elective scheme of compen- 
sation, amends the employers’ liability act 
so as to considerably increase the liability 
of the employer by abrogating or at least 
greatly modifying the assumption of risk 
rule. It affects the defense of contributory 
negligence by placing upon the employer, 
the burden of proving contributory neg- 
ligence on the part of the employe, 
whereas, the law now requires the employe 
to prove his freedom from contributory neg- 
ligence; it modifies the fellow servant rule 
through which employers now escape liabil- 
ity for the negligence of co-employes, by de- 
claring employers’ liability for negligence of 
any employe “entrusted with any superin- 
tendence” or by reason of the negligence of 
any employe “entrusted with authority to 
direct, control or command any employe in 
the performance of the duty of such em- 
ploye.” 

This bill, after having thus increased the 
liability of the employer, introduces its com- 
pensation plan, which is similar in most re 
spects to the one described in the first bill, 
vy declaring that “when and if any employer 
in this state and any of his employes shall 
consent to the compensation plan” therein 
described by filing such consent with the 
county clerk, then in case injury thereafter 
results to such employe compensation shall 
be paid regardless of the employer’s negli- 
gence according to a schedule of compensa- 
tion similar to that in the first bill. 
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From the report of the Buffalo Char 


ty Organization Society. 
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FIFTY ANNUAL REPORTS 


MARGARET F. BYINGTON 


The task of reviewing the reports of 
fifty charity organization societies, which 
seemed dull enough in anticipation, 
proved in fact to be most interesting. 
Though some contained only a meager 
statement of income, expenses and work 
accomplished, with a few platitudes as to 
philanthropic work and with the obitu- 
aries of deceased members of the boards, 
others gave a vital picture of the spirit 
of the organizations. Both appearance 
and contents indicate that the societies 
are trying to express the best aspects of 
their work in such form that they may 
enlist the sympathy and support of the 
public. 

Most of the reports are bound in 
heavy paper—brown, buff, or gray—usu- 
ally a good shade and of good quality. 
While some betray efforts to reduce the 
cost by using poor paper or bad type, the 
majority are printed in eminently read- 
able if not always artistic style. On the 
cover the special theme of the year’s re- 
port is often put in the conspicuous place, 


the conventional heading being made sub-: 


ordinate. Buffalo, for instance, has at 
the top of its cover Relief After Misery— 
the Work of Reconstruction. Salem has 
for its theme, Social Service; Columbus 
Considerate Charity. To show that this 
work is one in spirit with the idealism of 
poets and students, quotations appear on 
covers and first pages: St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Richard Watson Gilder, Rus- 
kin, Attorney-General Bonaparte. While 
inside covers are often still devoted to the 
cheerful “form of bequest,” occasionally 
the space is used for a stimulating quo- 
tation or a brief statement of the purpose 
of the organization. 

In short, many of the societies recog- 
nize that they must not only print a re- 
port of good work done, but that they 
must present this report attractively, sug- 
gesting even on the cover, if possible, the 
spirit rather than the technical side of 
the work. 

The statement of the year’s work is 
given both in statistics and in a summary 
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which is usually written by the general’ 
secretary. There is marked variation im 
the comprehensiveness of financial state- 
ments. One of our most efficient socie- 
ties, for example, gives detailed facts as. 
to its sources of,income, but does not an- 
alyze its expenditures at all. A society 
in a much smaller city goes to the other 
extreme, and specifies the actual salary 
of each person employed, with similar 
details in regard to other expenses. A. 
comparatively new departure is the dif-- 
ferentiation between salaries of supervi-- 
sion which are classed under administra- 
tive expenses, and salaries which pri- 
marily represent personal service. The: 
Cleveland report, which, as has been not- 
ed in THE Survey, has an extremely good’ 
analysis of expenditures, gives “personal 
service disbursements” as a separate 
heading. Columbus differentiates be- 
tween “Administrative Expenses, Sala- 
ries of Superintendent, Registrar and’ 
Stenographer”, and “Services to the Poor 
of Four Visiting Agents.” St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, and others have: 
made the same distinction. The socie- 
ties, that is, are taking a brave stand in 
publicly expressing through financial’ 
statements their recognition of the value 
of personal service, and the distinction 
between expenses for it and for adminis- 
tration. 

The statistics as to the amount of work 
done and the type of families visited also: 
vary in detail. Washington offers the 
most elaborate statistics—too elaborate, 
I should think, for general circulation. 
They are confusing even to the initiated, 
and would hardly interest the public. A 
brief form, bringing out clearly the sig- 
nificant facts, arouses more _ interest. 
Various societies summarize their work 
under number of cases and of individu- 
als, sources from which applications 
come, treatment and reasons for closing. 
Some register simply the volume of 
work. Others give more space to facts. 
about the families: social state, nativity, 
amount of overcrowding, and so on.. 
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Elaborate statistics as to “causes of pov- 
erty”, which were common eight or ten 
years ago, are almost entirely lacking, 
though certain societies specify the num- 
ber of families in which a given “cause 
of misery” is present. 

A very cursory review of these sta- 
tistics indicates that in figures as to 
finances and work accomplished the lack 
of uniformity makes comparison impos- 
sible. A brief statistical blank for this 
purpose was prepared by the National 
Conference Committee on Statistics in 
1907, and yet the facts required by this 
could only rarely and with difficulty be 
secured from these reports. A uniform Fro 
statement would enable any society to 
compare its work and expenses with 
those of other societies of the same class, cee 
which would undoubtedly help the gen- 2am 
eral secretaries both in checking up tg 
own work and in stimulating boards o lan Wah Wn ve 
directors to more generous expenditures. Gp ee Bch, = 

The report of the:year’s work as piven (707 20s Oe 00 i ee ee 
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varied, as it is, changing from year to 
year as new points of interest or com- 
munity needs develop. This statement 
varies from the brief summary of three 
or four pages made by general secretaries 
of smaller societies, to the forty-four 
pages which it takes to describe the work 
of the New York society. Here is the 
place where the secretary can give vital- 
ity to the work accomplished, especially 
by putting the reader in contact with ac- 
tual work. Many of the societies to 
this end make intelligent use of case 
stories, not, it need hardly be said, giving 
any “identifying information.” ‘Con- 
structive work with families” becomes a 
reality and not a shibboleth through stor- 
ies of what has actually been accom- 
plished. This vividness is often in- 
creased by good photographs. With 
charity organization work, however, pic- 
tures must be used with discrimination. 
For instance, a picture of the record fil- 
ing case in an office, or of a “first inter- 
view” where the interviewer is sitting at 
a desk taking notes of the applicant’s 
story, seems to intensify the technical 
aspects of the work, and possibly to cre- 
ate misunderstanding. Again the public 
soon wearies of pictures of destitute 
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¥rom the report of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society. 


children or desolate tenement interiors. 
Pictures may be used, however, with 
genuine effect. Buffalo, for instance, 
has adopted a telling plan this year. At 
intervals in the text of the report, and 
even among the list of contributors, are 
inserted two pages facing each other, 
under such headings as Desertion, De- 
linquency, Lack of Work, Sickness. On 
one page is given a statement of the num- 
ber of families cared for by the society 


in the last year, whose poverty was at 


least partly due to this cause; the amount 
of relief expended for them, and some 
details as to one such case. On the op- 
posite page is an excellent photograph of 
a typical family, or some member of it. 
The photographer has .caught wonder- 
fully the spirit behind the faces which 
reveal the tragedy and the beauty of these 
people. Such studies cannot fail to make 
givers understand how real and human 
are the tragedies which a charitable so- 
ciety meets. 

Yet even here a word of caution may 
be in place. Many workers consider it 
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a breach of confidence for a society to 
publish pictures of families in whom it is 
‘interested. When facts are given about 
the families portrayed the danger of 
identification is increased, and certainly 
in the smaller cities cannot be disregard- 
ed. No gain in interest could justify us 
in violating our principle that the stories 
of the poor should not be made public. 
Of course we cannot expect all gen- 
eral Secretaries to be writers of vivid and 
elegant English, and in style and interest 
their reports vary. Some are over-filled 
with figures which should perhaps have 
been left for the statistical tables; others 
repeat a somewhat monotonous recital of 
a year’s work more or less like that of 
the previous year; but some have the gift 
to see the significance of the year’s work 
and to make the reader feel it. I heard 
one general secretary say that in making 
reports to his board he only gave them 
the facts he could remember without 
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notes. This is, of course, impossible in 
summarizing a year’s work, and yet 
those reports are usually most sugges- 
tive in which the facts are centered about 
some theme which stands out in the mem- 
ory of the workers as of prime impor- 
tance in the year’s work, or some subject 
which is chosen because of its bearing on 
plans for the ensuing year. Such a re- 
port prevents monotony for those who 
read it year after year and makes those 
who are less closely affiliated with the 
work see the real drift of the society’s 
development. The interesting report of 
the Washington society is an excellent 
example of this ability to portray the 
organic development of a live sotiety. 
Special mention should be made of the 
illuminating review of social work 
throughout the country given by the New 
York Charity Organization Society. 
Particularly rich in its suggestions is 
the Boston pamphlet. The board of di- 
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ACCIDENT TO BREADWINNER CUT OFF ENTIRE. INCOME. 
From the report of the Cleveland Associated Charities. 


IN NEED O# A PLAYGROUND. 
From the report of the Minneapolis. Associated Charities. 


rectors contributes an excellent discus- 
sion of the charities endorsement prob- 
lem, and each one of the sixteen districts 
makes a special report. hese reports 
give more sense of first-hand acquaint- 
ance with case work, and of the sympa- 
thetic quality of the work done, than do 
many formal reports of boards or gen- 
eral secretaries. One district considers 
the racial characteristics of the Italians; 
another the problem of training women 
to wise expenditure for food, with some 
actual budgets; another the investiga- 
tion of a particularly unsanitary street. 
This method would not, of course, be a 
happy one if the sixteen reports were 
merely replicas of one another or were 
filled with platitudes. 

It is a matter of some disappointment 
to the reviewer that no systematic effort 
was made to review and interpret the 
experiences of the hard times. The so- 
cieties made valiant struggles to meet the 
extra demands and refer to the inevita- 
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ble lowering of standards during the pe- 
riod of over-work; yet no report gives a 
clear statement of the methods used to 
carry the organization through this 
stress, of experience as to relief work, 
use of volunteers as temporary assist- 
ants, effect on the special case plan for 
raising relief money, and similar prob- 
lems. Some facts, as given especially in 
the Buffalo and Cambridge reports, sug- 
gest the value of a more careful study. 
Its absence was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that societies must consider the men- 
tal state of their public. Their local 
supporters had undoubtedly heard little 
else than “hard times” during the pre- 
ceding eighteen months and necded a new 
line of thought. This need limits the 
extent to which we may count on annual 
reports for careful study of such crises 
after the excitement is over. If this in- 
formation could have been collected, 
however, it would be of vital interest to 
students of relief problems. 
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IN NEED OF A PLAYGROUND. 
report of the New York Charity Organization Society. 


From the 


Among the most interesting of these 
reports was a group concerned with the 
growth of the charity organization move- 
ment, among them three newly organized 
societies, and an older society which was 
celebrating an anniversary. 

The Pittsburgh report is a comprehen- 
sive statement of the functions and meth- 
ods of charity organization work for a 
community which is just beginning to 
know of it. It gives elaborate statistics of 
the work accomplished, but with these the 
why and wherefore of its method. The 
wonderful development after a year’s 
work ought to enlist the backing of Pitts- 
burgh’s citizens. Its special interest to 
the outsider is in the report of work ac- 
complished by its Central Council—a new 
departure in charity organization meth- 
ed. This council consists of one dele- 
gate from each of over ninety philan- 
thropic agencies. Its chief value is in 
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“investigating conditions and bringing 
about co-operation and education in the 
field of philanthropy in Pittsburgh and 
It has during this first year 
done some exceedingly interesting work, 
organizing a conference on the care of 
dependent children, initiating a chil- 
dren’s bureau, bringing about co-opera- 
tion among the district nurses, and estab- 
lishing a stamp savings system. The plan 
is, of course, still in an experimental 
stage, and its development will be 
watched with interest. 

In contrast to Pittsburgh’s elaborate 
report is:a simple, unillustrated, sixteen- 
page pamphiet telling of the work of a 
society established in March, 1908, in 
Youngstown, Ohio—another but smaller 
steel center. The only statistical ma- 
terial separate from the text is a brief 
financial statement, and in simple, gra- 
phic style it tells the story of this first 
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A ONE-ROOM APARTMENT IN A SMALL CITY. 
From tue report of the Winnipeg Associated Charities. 


eighteen months’ work. The organiza- 
tion was formed during the depression 
and was forced at once to deal with the 
problem of feeding unemployed foreign- 
ers and attempting to find work for them 
on farms. It soon was able to take up 
regular tasks, however, and in. this pe- 
riod has apparently done excellent work 
in dealing with dependent families. It 
has also begun to take active interest in 
community problems. It shares its gen- 
eral secretary with the Anti-Tuberculo- 
sis Committee ; it has formed a Charities 
Endorsement Committee with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Merchants’ 
Association ; has co-operated with the po- 
lice to stop begging, and worked with 
other local organizations to investigate 
housing. In the course of. eighteen 
months it has succeeded in securing ac- 
tive co-operation from existing agencies 
in the town in movements for civic im- 
provement. 

Another stimulating story of a year’s 
growth is told by one of our Canadian 
organizations, the Winnipeg society. 
When it began active work in September, 
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1908, it was intended solely as a “clear- 
ing house for charities”, with one work- 
er. ts report in October, 1909, tells of 
a staff of seven, including besides the 
secretary two agents for relief work, a 
foreign relief agent, and a special agent 
for homeless men. In the six months 
since it began active work in behalf of 
families it. has already cared for 234 
families and a much larger number of 
homeless men. Of 660 of this latter 
group it has made a careful study, which 
shows that most of the homeless men 
were comparatively newcomers to Can- 
ada and were generally unskilled city 
workmen. The discussion of the prob- 
lem of dealing with them is unusually 
thoughtful and interesting. 

These new societies, it is evident, are 
starting out with careful studies of the 
special needs of their communities and 
are endeavoring to develop their activi- 
ties to meet them. 

This same tendency, over a longer pe- 
riod. is brought out tellingly in the Wash- 
ington report. The Associated Chari- 
ties there was organized fifteen years 
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ago, and this year summarizes the 
changed social conditions of the city now 
and fifteen years ago. We quote below 
a part of this statement: 
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lost prime interest in its own special field 
of effort. 

No one can read through this pile of 
pamphlets without a vivid sense of the 


1895. 
No school attendance law. 
No school attendance officers. 


No regulation of child labor. 


No juvenile court—child offenders wait- 
ing trial, herded together with adult crim- 
inals in common cells and when convicted 
sent to jail. 


No movement to establish public play- 
grounds in the poorer quarters of the city. 


No organized effort to improve housing 
conditions. 


Btc., 


. dwellings. 


1909. 


Compulsory school attendance for all 
children between eight and fourteen years 
of age. 


Three officers charged with enforcement 
of school attendance. 


No child under fourteen allowed to work 
during school hours. 

Special permits required for selling pa- 
pers or engaging in other street trades out 
of school hours. 


Juvenile Court with full jurisdiction in 
children’s cases, having power under the 
law to hold parents responsible and punish 
them for neglect and cruelty. The court 
has at its command three paid probation 
officers. 


Nine playgrounds operated by Washing- 
ton Playground Association with 390,871 


attendances; also fifteen school play- 
grounds. 

Law for condemnation of unsanitary 
dwellings. Washington Sanitary Im- 


provement Company owning 287 model 
Washington Sanitary Housing 
Company owning twenty model dwellings. 
Report of President’s Home Commis- 
sion, with important recommendations. 


ete. 


While the Associated Charities claims, 
of course, only a share in this advance, 
its history shows that through commit- 
tees it has helped bring about many of 
these changes and has had _a vital inter- 
est in them all. It has, however, never 
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enthusiasm and the common sense with 
which not only the leaders but many of 
the unknown workers are facing the 
daily problem of poverty. They are 
meeting city problems at first-hand and 
in their measure are helping in the solu- 
tion. 


TEN YEARS FROM NOW 


UNIFORM TEN-HOURS WORKING DAY FOR WOMEN—MINIMUM 
WAGE BOARDS—CONSERVATION OF ADOLESCENT 
WORKERS—PURE FOOD 


FLORENC BSR EDEEY 


GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


The annual meeting of the National 
‘Consumers’ League in ' Milwaukee, 
March 1 and 2 marked the beginning of 
work in accordance with a ten years’ 
program for the decennial census period 
ending in 1920. 

This program has been under discus- 
sion for several months and is the direct 
outgrowth of the efforts of the National 
Consumers’ League since its formation 
in May, 1899, following the previous 
striving of the Consumers’ League of 
New York city since 1890. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS 


An important address by the Rey. 
John A. Ryan of St. Paul Seminary 
dealt with the newest item of this pro- 
gram, namely, minimum wage boards. 
The campaign of education and 
legislation for minimum wage boards 


is undertaken in accordance with 
a recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Consumers’ 
Leagues held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in September, 1908. <A _ special 


committee has been formed with Miss 
Emily Greene Balch, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, as chairman. Through the efforts 
of Miss Balch, a tentative bill has been 
drafted to be discussed and ultimately 
submitted to the legislatures—one more 
contribution by the National Consumers’ 
League to the nation-wide movement for 
uniform labor legislation. 

The Consumers’ League has been 
forced to the advocacy of minimum wage 
board laws by the stern teachings of ex- 
perience. After twenty years of effort, 
between fifty and sixty retail merchants 
in New York city have been brought to 
agree to pay to women eighteen years old 
and upward, who have had one year’s ex- 
perience as clerks, not less than six 
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dollars a week. Meanwhile, Miss S. B. 
Ainslie’s investigation of the income and 
expenses of working women and girls 
shows that eight dollars is the least upon 
which women in New York city can 
keep themselves in health and efficiency. 
So grave a discrepancy between the need 
of the workers and the minimum wage 
attained in twenty years by the method 
of organized persuasion, calls for new 
and more effective ways of compelling 
payment of a living wage. This call is 
strengthened by the demand of tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums for funds for the care 
of broken down workers, the demand of 
reformatories for ever larger appropria- 
tions for use in reforming women who 
have abandoned the attempt to live on 
wages which do not support them, and 
the steady growth of institutions for the 
care of the insane and the melancholy. 
So long as women’s wages rest upon the 
assumption that every woman has a hus- 
band, father, brother or lover contribut- 
ing to her support, so long these sinister 
incidents of women’s industrial employ- 
ment (tuberculosis, insanity, vice) are 
inevitable. 

Minimum wage boards involve the 
fullest publicity of payrolls and wage- 
books and assure to the public clear 
knowledge, where now there is blank ig- 
norance, of wages—and the conse- 
quences of those wages—on the part of 
the shopping public. 

The English statute, which took effect 
January 1, affords an interesting and 
helpful basis of comparison for this new 
effort. 


THE TEN-HOURS WORKING DAY 


The second item of the ten years’ pro- 
gram is the establishment by law, in all 
the states between now and 1920, of ten 
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hours as the maximum working day for 
women in manufacture and commerce. 
As to this, the recent record of the Con- 
sumers’ League is full of encouragement. 
Since the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1908 decided unanimously that 
the Constitution of the United States is 
no bar to such legislation, Josephine C. 
Goldmark, secretary of the committee 
on legislation and the legal defense of 
labor laws, has been at work in co-opera- 
tion with Louis D. Brandeis in prepar- 
ing material for the use of the state 
courts in cases involving the constitution- 
ality of ten-hours laws for women. 

The first case in which this material 
has been used has been argued, and the 
decision of the Supreme Court of II- 
linois is awaited from day to day. 

Illinois is not the only state where the 
constitutionality of the law regulating 
women’s hours of work has recently been 
attacked. Similar cases have arisen in 
three other states, North and South—in 
‘Virginia, Michigan and Missouri. 

The story of the Virginia case is espe- 
cially interesting. The law was enacted 
twenty years ago and limits the work of 
women in factories and manufacturing 
establishments to ten hours in one day. 
A test case was brought by the Danville 
Knitting Mills Company. There was no 
disagreement as to the facts. The mills 
employed women more than ten hours in 
one day, but alleged that no hardship was 
inflicted, on the ground that a shorter 
workday was given on Saturday. 

The defenders of the law asserted that 
a ten-hours day is the longest time a 
woman or girl can work steadily without 
injury to her health and the health of her 
future children, even if she were sure to 
get a shorter workday at the end of the 
week. The issue, therefore, was whether 
the law should be nullified by overtime. A 
ten-hours law which permits eleven, 
twelve and thirteen hours’ work in one 
day under the name of overtime is a 
‘mockery, for after the strain of such 
long hours working girls are too much 
tired out to profit by a shorter day at the 
week’s end. 

The case against the Danville Knitting 
Mills Company was passed upon by the 
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mayor, who upheld the constitutionality 
of the law, and by the Corporation Court 
of Danville, which did likewise. Recent- 
ly the writ of error upon which it was 
sought to carry this case to the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court was dismissed. The 
case, therefore, cannot be appealed to a 
higher court and the law stands sus- 
tained. 

Meanwhile, the same interests which 
sought unsuccessfully to have the law de- 
stroyed by the courts, have sought un- 
successfully to accomplish the same end 
by legislation. A bill was introduced into. 
the Virginia Legislature amending the 
ten-hours law by allowing overtime five 
days in the week and providing a shorter 
day on Saturday. Vigorous opposition 
to this bill was expressed at the legis- 
lative hearings. Leading citizens, among 
them Mrs. Beverley Munford and the 
novelist, Miss Mary Johnston, both of 
Richmond, protested against Virginia’s. 
taking this backward step. The bill was 
adversely reported and the ten-hours day 
law still stands in Virginia, in spite of 
attacks upon it in the courts and the 
Legislature. 

In Michigan a law was passed last 
winter prohibiting employment of wom- 
en more than fifty-four hours in one 
week in factories, stores, laundries and 
a variety of other establishments. An 
injunction is now sought by the Interna- 
tional Lock and Seal Company enjoin- 


_ing the commissioner of labor, Richard 


H. Fletcher, from enforcing the law. 
The case is still pending before Judge 
Clement Smith of Barry county. 

The Missouri case shows how a law 
may be nullified while it is ostensibly be- 
ing enacted. This law establishing the 
fifty-four hours week was passed by the 
Missouri Legislature last winter, after a 
vigorous campaign by the Missouri Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League and the Con- 
sumers’ League. After the Legislature 
had adjourned, it appeared that the sense 
of the bill had been successfully amend- 
ed awry. Nothing but confusion was 
left in its wording. Its constitutionality 
has been challenged on nine separate 
points. This case, therefore, unlike the 
three others mentioned, involves no clear 
issue. A new law must be enacted whem 
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the Missouri Legislature next meets in 
IQII. 

In Illinois, Virginia and Michigan, 
however, the issue is clear and unmis- 
takable. It is no abstract question of 
law. It is health vs. overtime. It is the 
same clear issue which the United States 
Supreme Court decided without a dis- 
senting voice in its famous decision sus- 
taining the constitutionality of the Ore- 
gon ten-hours law in 1908. 

Since that date public disapproval of 
the long day for girls and women has 
grown. In the shirtwaist strike the 
length of the day’s work was one of the 
crucial points of difference; echoes of 
the Illinois ten-hours case have been 
heard all over the country. Indeed with- 
in the last two years, following the Ore- 
gon decision, twelve states and one terri- 
tory have passed new laws or amended 
old ones, limiting the working hours of 
girls and women. This number is the 
more worthy of note when it is remem- 
bered that only twenty-six states and one 
territory have any laws whatever on the 
subject. 

The states which have legislated in the 
last two years are Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island in the 


East, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana and Missouri in the West, 
Louisiana and South Carolina in the 


South, Oregon on the Pacific and the 
territory of Arizona. In some of these 
states there was no previous protection 
of women’s working hours, that is, in 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana (telephone operators now pro- 
tected) and Arizona (laundry workers 
now protected). 

It remains to be seen how many states 
will be added to this honor list at the 
present session of the legislatures. 


CONSERVATION OF YOUNG WORKERS 


Edith Campbell, agent for the Char- 
lotte R. Schmidlapp Fund in Cincinnati, 
reported upon the efforts now making 


by enlightened employers to dovetail’ 


work with the high schools for girls in 
that city, the Schmidlapp Fund affording 
scholarships for girls who need them. 
While keeping on, as it has always done 
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with the campaign against child labor, 
the National Consumers’ League will 
henceforth devote new energy to promot- 
ing education—on the half-time basis— 
of working girls and boys from sixteen 
to twenty-one years of age. 

New suggestions favorably acted upon 
come from several leagues. The Welles- 
ley College Consumers’ League urged 
the endorsement of the label of the 
Shirtwaistmakers’ Union. The label 
committee was authorized to endorse the 
label of any union in a trade allied to 
the work of the Consumers’ League. 

From the Consumers’ League of Port- 
land, Ore., came the request to use the 
label on bottles of milk as a seal. The 
Oregon league guaranteed the bacterio- 
logical and veterinarian supervision of 
the dairies authorized by it to use the 
label. At the suggestion of the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York, good labor 
conditions in the dairy were required. It 
was further suggested that the bottles 
ought properly to be guaranteed to have 
been made without the employment of 
little boys at night; and the labels them- 
selves to have been printed in shops ap- 
proved by the Consumers’ League! For 
the moment, however, no action was 
taken upon the latter proposals. 

The Consumers’ League of New York 
State reported active co-operation with 
W. V. Reichman, state sealer, in his ef- 
fort to promote honest weights and meas- 
ures. Obviously little is gained by efforts 
to increase wages, if adulterated foods, 
short in weight, consume an ever increas- 
ing proportion of the earnings of the 
workers! 

At the suggestion of the Food Com- 
mittee resolutions were adopted as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas President Taft’s decision as to 
the labeling of whiskey discredits all food 
standards by ignoring the standards set for 
spirituous liquors by the Association of 
State and National Food and Dairy Depart- 
ments at the Jamestown Convention, when 
the report of the committee on food. stand- 
ards was unanimously adopted, and 

Whereas these standards are of the ut- 
most importance in defining what are the 
essential characteristics of foods produced 
and sold in America or imported for Ameri- 
cans, and 

Whereas, President Taft’s statement that 
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neutral spirits, which the most eminent 
food chemists have declared an unlike sub- 
stance to whiskey—may be added to whiskey 
and the whole product colored with burnt 
Sugar or caramel without stating that fact 
on the label, together with his dismissal 
from the labels of the restraining and pro- 
tecting words “compound” and “imitation”, 
and his new definition of what constitutes a 
“plend,” are destined to open the door for 
the return of all the evils of adulterated 
foods, drugs, liquors and medicines, that 
have for a time been held in check by the 
operation of the pure food law, following the 
opinions of President Roosevelt and Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte, and the findings of 
the federal judges, Robb, Thompson and 
Humphrey, that whiskey and neutral spirits 
are not like substances, therefore, be it 
Resolved, that we, the National Consum- 
ers’ League, protest against the action of 
the president and urge upon state food offi- 
cials, in all the states, the necessity of 
prompt and concerted action on their part, 
to avert the peril threatened by President 
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Taft’s decision, so that if consumers cannot 
have the protection of the federal law they 
may at least be safeguarded by state law 
from a return of the former evils of adulter- 
ating and misbranding the foods, drugs, 
liquors and medicines of this people. 

Resolved, that the National Consumers’ 
League respectfully urges upon Congress the 
necessity of amending the national pure 
food and drugs act in the following par- 
ticulars, viz.: To prohibit absolutely and 
unqualifiedly the use of benzoate of soda 
and similar chemical preservatives in the 
preparation and preservation of foods des- 
tined for interstate commerce, for the sake 
of preventing the utilization of unclean 
and offensive waste productions, which now, 
by the use of such preservatives, are brand- 
ed as foodstuffs and sent through the chan- 
nels of commerce. 


The officers were all re-elected with the 
addition of a new vice-president, Mrs. 
S. S. Fels of Pennsylvania. 


OHIO’S CHILD LABOR RELIEF LAW 


EDWARD N. CLOPPER 


SECRETARY FOR OHIO VALLEY STATES, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Two years ago the General Assembly 
of Ohio passed a law requiring truant 
officers to report to boards o1 education 
all children of compulsory school age 
who are unable to go to school because 
their earnings are needed to support 
themselves or others dependent upon 
them. The boards of education must 
furnish such children free text books and 
give their families sufficient relief to 
enable them to keep the children in school 
until they are legally qualified to work. 
The money for relief is paid out of the 
contingent funds of the school district 
and the act contains a statement to the 
effect that no child shall be considered 
or declared a pauper by reason of his 
acceptance of this aid. 

Here we have a law supplementing the 
compulsory education act which requires 
children to remain in school until four- 
teen years of age; and the child labor 
law which prohibits children from going 
to work until fourteen. These compul- 
sory and restrictive laws are matters of 
little concern to families in comfortable 
circumstances, but of great importance 
to a comparatively few poverty-stricken 
families that cannot meet their provis- 


. she could attend high school. 


ions, and this supplementary law was 
designed to prevent hardship among 
them. 

The law took effect in July, 1908, and 
in February, 1909, an inquiry was sent 
to boards of education in-a number of 
Ohio cities, relative to its operation. Few 
replies were received. Dayton stated 
that only text books were given and that 


there had been no application for relief. 


Youngstown wrote that text books were 
furnished free to all children and that 
no relief was necessary because of the 
good work done by local charitable in- 
stitutions. 

From Toledo, however, an interesting 
and significant reply was received. Act- 
ing under the new law, the board had 
awarded scholarships of two dollars a 
week each to four children, enabling 
them to attend school, the payments 
amounting to ninety-eight dollars up to 
that time. Eye-glasses had been fur- 
nished six children at an expense of 
$10.50, the oculists donating their serv- 
ices. Carfare amounting to seven dol- 
lars had been furnished a girl so that 
Breakfasts 
costing $6.54 had been provided at one 
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of the cooking centers to children coming 
unfed to school. 

The Toledo Board of Education is the 
only one which is relieving needy chil- 
dren to the extent intended by the fram- 
ers of the law. The act was planned to 
afford children in Ohio the relief given in 
other communities through weekly schol- 
arships. The only similar state law, in 
Oklahoma, plainly states that money is 
to be given as a substitute for possible 
earnings in case of poverty among chil- 
dren of compulsory school age. 

In December, ‘1909, another inquiry 
sent to the school boards in the leading 
cities of Ohio showed that Dayton, San- 
dusky and Findlay furnish only free 
text-books, while all the other cities re- 
porting give books in addition to other 
supplies and relief. Akron provides 
clothing from the poor fund; Columbus 
supplies clothing at different times and 
a penny collection is taken in the schools 
yearly for a shoe fund for poor children. 
Cleveland reported thirty-three dollars 
paid in two instances to parents whose 
children had been kept at home to work. 
In Cincinnati relief was turned over en- 
tirely to the Associated Charities, which 
furnishes shoes and eye-glasses to chil- 
dren otherwise unable to obtain them, 
nearly $1,500 having been spent on this 
account by the Associated Charities, for 
which reimbursement had been made by 
the Board of Education. In Canton 
$49.70 was expended. East Liverpool 
furnishes shoes, eye-glasses, stockings 
and other clothing in many cases and 
spent twenty-five dollars in the treat- 
ment for deafness. In Hamilton the 
truant officer supplies clothing. Newark 
gives text-books, other relief being af- 
forded by the school children and the 
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township trustees. Springfield spends 
about $150 a year for supplies other than 
text-books. 

From these reports it is seen that 
every school board gives text-books free 
of charge, in some cases to all children, 
but in any event to poor children; that 
clothing, shoes and eye-glasses are fur- 
nished by many boards; but that only in 
Toledo and Cleveland has relief been 
given in the form of money to families 
otherwise unable to keep their children 
in school. lt is undoubtedly true that 
there are comparatively very few fami- 
lies who cannot keep their children in 
school without financial assistance, and! 
while the records of relief furnished by 
the Ohio school boards constitute a strik- 
ing proof of this, it must be remembered 
that the scholarship system of relief to 
needy child workers is not widely known, 
and moreover it is quite likely that many 
Ohio school boards would think they 
were exceeding their authority in fur- 
nishing more than text-books, clothing 
and shoes to such children. 

This Ohio law is the logical supple- 
ment to the compulsory education and 
child labor laws, and is remarkable for 
being the first of its kind in this country. 
But it is defective in vesting in the tru- 
ant officer discretion as to need for re- 
lief. The truant officer is not the proper 
person to decide whether or not a fam- 
ily is in such need as to warrant giving 
relief under the law. Only a trained 
social worker, with experience as a visi- 
tor among the poor, is qualified to serve 
in this capacity and it is to be hoped that 
in time, boards of education acting un- 
der the authority of similar relief laws 
will employ such visitors to look after 
the welfare of poor children of school 
age in our towns and cities. 
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-THE ROCKEFELLER FOUN- 
‘DATION 


(From the New York Times.) 

Let us examine candidly, as they have 
been urged by sincere objectors, the rea- 
sons against the federal chartering of the 
Rockefeller Foundation as a body corporate 


of the District of Columbia, consisting of. 


John D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Fred T. Gates, Starr J. Murphy, Charles 
O. Heydt, and their associates, clothed with 
the power of perpetual succession. It would 
seem at first blush that the statement of 
the avowed objects of the corporation, “to 
promote the well-being and to advance the 
civilization of the people of the United 
States and its territories and possessions 
of foreign lands in the acquisition and dis- 
semination of knowledge; in the prevention 
and relief of suffering; and in the promo- 
tion of any and all of the elements of human 
progress,” would disarm criticism. But it 
seems that this is not so, the Times’s 
Washington dispatches intimating that, in 
the opinion of senators, the Foundation, to 
be endowed with hundreds of millions, 
would “grow so great in the course of com- 
paratively few years as to be practically be- 
yond the control of ordinary governmental 
restrictions,” have followed the serious in- 
dictment by the philanthropic organ Tuer 
Survey of this city, edited by Dr. Edward 
Thomas Devine, of the Foundation’s out- 
lined plan and scope. We reproduce, in part, 
Dr. Devine’s objections: 

The brutal power of concentrated 
wealth, even when embodied in a phil- 
anthropic foundation, may not always 
work on the side of the real public wel- 
fare. The very breadth and liber- 
ality of the charter of this new Foun- 
dation might conceivably lead to arti- 
ficial and untimely support for other es- 
tablished institutions and agencies 
which are blocking human _ progress. 
Pious foundations for higher education 
in England have worked that way. 

. This Foundation is to be the 
final monument to the memory of a man 
whose munificence has not been satis- 
fied with gifts amounting in twenty 
years to more than one hundred and 
fifty millions. It is to be the basket, 
as Mr. Gates puts it, into which endow- 
ments of any amount, at any time, for 
any purpose within the broad scope of 
the charter, may be deposited. The 
question fairly arises whether the with- 
drawal forever of so large a sum or 
sums from taxation does not, in effect, 
constitute the nation a partner in the 
benevolent enterprise, and whether this 
and other grounds of public interest do 
not deserve emphatic recognition in 
the charter. 

ee No doubt in another century 
there will be scope for humanitarian 
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zeal, but it does not follow that any man 
now living, even with the co-operation 
of Congress, can devise a plan which 
will insure that great resources placed 
at the uncontrolled disposal of a small 
group of men will really be used a cen- 
tury hence as the public welfare de- 
mands. 

. We do not shrink from the con- 
sequences of thus challenging the 
whole policy of charitable endowments 
in perpetuity. The alternative to 
perpetual endowment which we suggest 
is the more rapid expenditure of the 
amount of the gift, both principal and 
interest. The greater good within 
the briefer period will more than offset 
the sacrifice of an eternal earthly mon- 
ument. 

From Springfield, Mass., the Times has 
printed a dispatch registering the objections 
of Mr. Thomas L. Hisgen, an avowed enemy 
of Mr. Rockefeller, and these, too, are en- 
titled to consideration. Mr. Hisgen says: 

If the Rockefeller Foundation is to 
have unlimited power to hold and act, 
and a perpetual franchise from our 
government, it will be the first time in 
history that a modern civilized govern- 
ment has surrendered to private indi- 
viduals such kingly prerogatives. 

Suppose, Mr. Hisgen continues, the trus- 
tees of this Foundation deem it a promotion 
of human progress within its grant of pow- 
ers to “acquire control over great railroads 
crossing boundaries and extending, perhaps, 
from east to west.” Would this not prac- 
tically free these railroads from Federal 
domination? he asks. A western senator 
suspects, also, that this is a “scheme to get 
control of the charitable institutions of the 
country in the interests of the trusts.” If 
the funds of the Foundation were invested 
largely in Standard Oil stock, would not the 


-beneficiaries of every charity assisted by the 


Foundation be “practically certain to op- 
pose any government action that might af- 
fect that stock”? Would the outcries of the 
beneficiaries be relied on to restrain prose- 
cutions of criminal conspiracies in restraint 
of trade? 

Finally. should the charter ever be re- 
voked, will Mr. Rockefeller’s great fortune, 
not subject to inheritance taxes, and ampli- 
fied through long years by investment in 
property exempt from taxation, revert to 
his heirs and be wrenched from its public 
uses? 

Fortunately, the fate of institutions for 
human uplift and advancement that have 
attempted such abuses is writ in history. 
We need go back no further than a score 
of years for the case of such an institution, 
incorporated and vested with powers essen- 
tially identical with those of the proposed 
Rockefeller Foundation, but which, abusing 
them, found its charter forfeit and its prop- 
erty subject to the disposal of the sovereign 
authority of the United States. The Mor- 
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mon Church, incorporated by Congress gs “a 
religious and charitable corporation for the 
purpose of promulgating, spreading, and up- 
holding the principles, practices, teachings, 
and tenets of said church, and for the pur- 
pose of dispensing charity,’ used its funds 
to spread the obnoxious doctrine of poly- 
gamy on the plea of religious liberty. The 
luminous decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court handed down by Justice Bradley, May 
19, 1890, confirmed the forfeiture of charter 
rights and declared that the funds and prop- 
erty of the church should not revert to pri- 
vate donors, but should be administered by 
the United States according to the purposes 
originally proclaimed. Justice Bradley said: 

One pretense for this obstinate course 

[the Mormons’ defiance of governmental 
restrictions] is that their belief in the 
practice of polygamy, or the right to in- 
dulge in it, is a religious belief. 
This is not altogether a sophistical plea. 
No doubt the Thugs of India imagined 
that their belief in the right of assassin- 
ation was a religious belief; but their 
thinking so did not make it so. 

. . . Since the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints has persistently 
used, and claimed the right to use, 
and the unincorporated community 
still claims tue same right to use, 
the funds with which the late corpora- 
tion was endowed for the purpose of 
promoting and propagating the unlaw- 
ful practice as an integral part of their 
religious usages, the question arises, 
whether the government, finding the 
funds without legal ownership, has or 
has not the right, through its courts 
and in due course of administration, to 
cause them to be seized and devoted to 
objects of undoubted charity and use- 
fulness—such, for example, as the main- 
tenance of schools—for the benefit of 
the community whose leaders are now 
misusing them in the unlawful manner 
above described. 

Then followed this comprehensive state- 
ment: 

The principles of the law of charities 
are not confined to a particular people 
or nation, but prevail in all civilized 
countries pervaded by the spirit of 
Christianity. They are found imbedded 
in the civil law of Rome, in the laws of 
European nations, and especially in the 
laws of that nation from which our in- 
stitutions are derived. A leading and 
prominent principle prevailing in them 
all is that property devoted to a chari 
table and worthy object, promotive of 
the public good, shall be applied to the 
purposes of its dedication, and protected 
from spoliation and from diversion to 
other objects. Though devoted to a par- 
ticular use, it is considered as given to 
the public, and is therefore taken un- 
der the guardianship of the laws. If it 
cannot be applied to the particular use 
for which it was intended, either be- 
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cause the objects to be subserved have 
failed, or because they have become un- 
lawful and repugnant to the public pol- 
icy of the state, it will be applied to 
some object of kindred character so as 
to fulfill in substance, if not in manner 
and form, the purpose of its consecra- 
tion. 

With respect to donations made not for 
specific but for general purposes—like Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gifts to the proposed Founda- 
tion—Justice Bradley quoted Lord Eldon in 
Moggridge vs. Thackwell: 

It has frequently been decided that 
where a testator has sufficiently ex- 
pressed his-intention to dispose of his 
estate in trust for charitable purposes 
generally, the general purpose will be - 
enforced by the court to the exclusion of 
any claim of the next of kin to take un- 
aer a resulting trust, although the par- 
ticular purpose or mode of application 
is not declared at all by the testa- 
tor. .. . The same construction will 
also be adopted where the par- 
ticular trust cannot be carried into ef- 
fect, either for its uncertainty or its 
illlegality, or for want of prover ob- 
jects. And in all these cases the gen- 
eral intention of the testator in favor 
of charity will be effectuated by the 
court through a cy-prés application of 
the fund. 

The court held, according to the line of 
precedent, that while in this country there 
is no royal person to act as parens patriae 
and to direct the application of the misdi- 
rected charities of the Mormon Church, the 
Congress “possesses all the powers. in this 
regard which the sovereign possesses in Eng- 
land.” So the property and funds of this 
church were taken over and administered 
by the government. 

From this leading decision of the Su- 
preme Court our readers cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the-fears expressed that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s avowedly philanthropic or- 
ganization can ever be conducted along lines 
opposed to philanthropy and the public wel- 
fare are groundless. By it great resources 
are not placed at the “uncontrolled disposal” 
of a few men. In set terms its charter de- 
clares that it “shall be subject to alteration, 
amendment, or repeal at the pleasure of the 
Congress of the United States”; even with- 
out this express provision, according to pre- 
cedent of all times and countries, its prop- 
erty could not be administered so as to hin- 
der the processes of government and law 
without intervention and forfeiture under 
trust to the sovereign. Moreover, once ded- 
icated to philanthropic purposes, it can 
never revert to its original donors or their 
heirs, but the general purpose of its dedi- 
cation must be fulfilled. 

Should “time make ancient good un- 
couth,” the Rockefeller fund could not long 
support the doubtful good. It would inevit- 
abiv be transferred and applied to such 
uses as are deemed good by posterity: 
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